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ter is  midc,  tud  I  new  dcpArtmeni,  ''Progress'" 
IS  bcgnn,  the  object  of  irhicli  is  toltetp  ^  record 
of  tfic  tfondcrful  growth,  poiaibUities  tnd  pro- 
gress of  the  greit  ind  virile  West,  These 
cfvtngcs  in  the  chirictct  ind  ^cope  of  the  raigi- 
zinc  hive  been  midc  possible  by  the  phenomcail 
increisc  in  its  subscription  list.  The  incrcise 
in  November  over  October  wis  7^0  copies.  In 
December  the  increisc  over  November  wi5  1000 
copies.  Id  jinuiry  the  iacrcise  over  December  is 
133^  copies.  A  fctst  of  good  things  is  in  store 
for  the  readers  of  The  Pi^iic  Monthty  for  1903. 
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easy  payment  plan. 
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sale  cheap.  Property  is  increasing  \n  value.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  Address  W.  H.  SHELOR,  733  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building.  Portland,  Oregon. 


Q«o.  T.  Prathor,  Pn^i^dent     : :      U.S.  (.'om'r  and  Notary  Public 

L.  H.  Prathrr.  Vice- President 

C.  E.  Heiuman, Secretary-Treasurer,  Notary  Public 

The  Prather  Investment  Company 

AbatracU,  Conveyancing,  Real  Batate, 
Inaurance  and  Money  to  Loan 

Lots  and  blookt  for  sale.    Taxes  paid  fur  n«*n-re«ident8.   Corres- 

pondonce  solicited.    Township  Plats  and  Blanks  in  stock. 

HOOD  RiVBR.  OREGON 

Agent  for  Desirable  Farms,  Fruh  and  Stock  Ranches 

JOSEPH  H.  WILSON 

Attorney-at-Law 
CORVALLIS  OREGON 

GoOectioQs  Made  xx  Taxes  Paid  for  Non-Residents 

We  Le  WARREN 

RCAL  CSTATC  AGCNTand 
NCGOTIATOR  OP  LOANS 

Office  in  McMinnviOe  Banic  BuikUng 
Room  4^  Upstair*  McMINNVILLC,  OREGON 

BEST  WHEATLAND  OF  EASTERN 
OREGON 

960  acres,  about  700  acres  tillable,  new  2 -story 
house,  good  barn,  orchard,  good  springs,  place 
fenced  and  cross-fenced.  276  acres  sown  In 
wheat  and  40  acres  plowed;  average  of  crops 
between  25  and  30  bushels  per  acre;  |20.00  per 
acre. 

FINE  STOCK  FARM  near  Roseburg,  Southern 
Oregon;  railroad  next  to  the  place. 
.  690  acres,  good  new  house,  large  bam,  enough 
fine  timber  to  pay  for  place.  5  or  6  fine  springs 
on  place.  40  head  of  cattle.  3  horses,  wagon  and 
all  farming  implements;  fine  place  to  live. 
Price.  $8,000.00. 

CHARLE80N   A   8TAUB, 

245%  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 
Proflident 


J.  Thorburn  Ross 
Vloe-Pro«ident  and  Manager 


,  T.  BURKHART 

Secretary 


John  K.  Kollock 
Asst.  Secretary 


LOANS 
REAL  ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  have  the 
Largest  and  Best 

Equipped  Real 
Batate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

ahJ  certificates  issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 


6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


>OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCO< 

Please   mention    the    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing  with   advertisers 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

PORBST  OROVB,  OREOON 

Fall   term  opens   Wednesday,   Sept.  17,  1902. 

Full  Academy  and  College  Courses. 

Best  of  instruction  in  Music,  Vocal  and  In- 
stnimental. 

Surroundings  beautiful  and  clean. 

A  safe  place  for  young  people. 

All  proper  athletics  encouraged.  Well 
equippea  G^nasium,  Athletic  field  with  four- 
lap  track,  for  base  ball  and  foot  ball.  Ground 
for  tennis  and  basket  ball.    Bowling  alley,  etc. 

Tuition  and  other  expenses  exceedingly  mod- 
erate. Need  not  exceed  $100  to  $175  for  the 
year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  N.  FERRIN,  Dean 


Hill  Military  Academy 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boyi  and 
Young  Men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates 
during  the  last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of 
his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classkal.  College  and 
Business  Courses.    For  Catalogue  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  fourteenth  year  will  open  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 15. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys 
and  girls  as  earlv  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits 
them  for  the  Academy. 

A  gymnasium  will  be  opened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  on  •  the  Academy 
grounds.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  a  skilled 
director. 

The  Academy  will  open  in  September  a 
boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  hall  will  be  at  loi 
Eleventh  street,  and  will  be  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address 
PORTLAND  ACADEMY    ::    Portiand,  Oregon 


ST.  HELEN'S  HALL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Classes  in  Art  and 
Elocution  form  Wed- 
nesday, Oct  I  St.  Art 
under  direction  of 
Miss  Georgina  Bums, 
Art  Students'  League, 
New  York.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Ethel  Webb 
of   London,    England. 

Circulars  upon  ap- 
plication to 


MISS  ELEANOR  TBBBBTTS,  PrindiMil 


YOUNG  MEN 

Do  you  want  paying  employment  with  merch- 
ants and   business  men,   with   the  banks,   rail- 
ways   and    other    great    corporations    of    the 
country?    If  so,  we  can  help  you.    For  jroung 
men  and  women  between   14  and  40  years  of 
age,   we  obtain   salaries  ranging  from   $500   to 
$1000  a  year.    We  can  obtain  a  good  position 
for    anyone    whom    we    can    prepare    tor    the 
work  to  be  done,  and  when  once  placed  there 
is  a   chance   to   rise.  Write   for  our   Catalogue 
now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.    It  will  show 
you  that  we  can  fit  you  for  business — and  find 
business    for    you.     Address 

Holmes  Enslish  and  Business  College 

Eleventh  and  Yamhill  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

New  Equipment,  up-to-date  methods,  experi- 
enced and  enthusiastic  instructors. 

Graham's  Standard  Phonography  (Roger's 
Compendium). 

Touch  Typewriting.  Remington  and  Smith 
Premier  Typewriters. 

Goodyear- Marsh  all  Systemof  Bookkeeping  (an 
actual  business  system.) 

Palmer  method  of  Penmanship. 

Kates  reasonable.  Cost  of  living  within  the 
reach  of  all.    For  Prospectus  write  the 

Modern  School  of  Commerce 

LA  GRANDE,  OREOON 

DALLAS  COLLEGE 

DALLAS,  OREOON 

Beautiful  location!    No  malaria! 

Classical,  Scientific,  Literary,  Business 
Courses. 

Unusual  advantages  in  Music  and  Art! 

Careful  attention  to  individual  needs.  (Char- 
acter the  first  aim.  Physical,  intellectual, 
social  and  moral  culture  to  develop  true  man- 
hood and  noble  womanhood.    Strong  faculty. 

Address  the  President, 

REV.  C.  C.  POLINQ,  Ph.  D. 


Eastern  Oregon  Commercial 

College  and  School 

of  Shorthand 

BAKER  CITY 
OREOON 

Modern    Methods    in    Bookkeeping    and 

Shorthand.    Best  systems  in  each. 

Board  and  Tuition  reasonable. 

PROF.  M.  O.  PERRY,  Principal 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


^^<^^4>^^^>^<$><S>^>^><$K$«$>^^^<^<^^^<»^^ 


Special  Attention  given  to  Collections 


Established  1859 


LADD  &  TILTON 

TRANSACT   A   GENERAL   BANKING   BUSINESS 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 


,  ,       H.  W.  CORBBTT.  President 
^       A.  L.  Mills.  Vice-President 


J.  W.  NeWKiRK,  Cashier 


W.  C.  Alvord,  Assistant  Cashier       ,  , 
B.  F.  Stevens,  and  Asst.  Cashier       ,  , 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  PORTLAND.  OREGON 

;;    Capital,  {${^00,000.00    ^HD  w22:rH*aTo!ri;pi..T»    Surplus,  j556^o,ooo.oo    ;; 

Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent  United  States 
>♦#♦#<  #»»♦»♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦#♦♦•  I*  I  #»♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■>♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦ 


John  C.  Ainsworth.  President 
John  S.  Baker.  Vice-President 


THE  FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY  BANK 


TACOMA.  WASHINGTON 


#     Capital,  $300,000.00 


• 

p.  C.  Kaufmann,  ad  Vice-President       X 
Arthur  G  Prichard.  Cashier  ^ 

• 


^'**DepirtmeIrt'*"  Deposits,  $1,200,000.00     • 


TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 


Savings  Department 


Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


J.  C.  Ainsworth,  PrcBident 
W.  B.  AVKK,  Vice-President 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  BANK 


F.  C.  Miller,  CMbier 


R.  W.  ScHMRRR,  Attt.  Cashier 
A.M.  Wright,  Asst.  Cashier 


Capital,  $300,000         Surplus  and  Profit,  $50,000        Deposits,  $1,800,000 
Wants  Good  Business  upon  Substantial  Assets 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Recommended  by  the  Pacific  Monthly 


B^D^PI     A  iy|\    Portland,  Oregon,  the  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.     American  xlan, 
rx^^.  1  A^^^l^l^  $3.00  per  day  upwards.    H.  C.  Bowers,  Manager. 


All  Modem  Conveniences 
The  First  Class  House 


Business  Center  of  the  City 
Barber  Shop  and  Baths 


New  Moro  Hotel 

C.  S.  V/ EBB,  Proprietor 
New  Brick  Annex  _.  -. 

Commercial  Trade  Solicited  Moro,  Oregon 

First  Class  Livery  in  Connection 

Pacific  Hotel 


ROBT.  LOWRY,  Proprietor 


Aberdeen,  Wash. 


THE  OLYMPIA 

Olympia,  Wash. 


Only  Sample  Room  in  City 


The  Western  Hotel 


D.  L.  ADAMS 


Rates  $1.00  to  Sx.as 
per  day 


Wasco,  Oregon 


Leading  Hotel 

Hotel  Pendleton 

VAN  DRAN   BROTHERS 

Rates  $2.00  and  $2.50  Pendfeton,  Oregon 


Steam  Heated  ::  Electric  Lighted  ::  Call  Bells  in  Every  Room 
Open  Fireplaces 


B   3*  '•aT  ■■ 

1-    fc^J 
1  mil  311  i  i3i4 

E.  N.  TUN  IN.  'Proprietor 

Headquarters  fiT  Commercial  Men 
Fine  Sample  Rooms 


Please   mention 


HOTEL  HOQUIAM 

EDWARD  I.YCAN.  Manager 
argest  and  Finest  „        .         ^ 

ample  Rooms  in  Town  Hoquiam,  Wa 

the    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing   with   ad^ailgiifei^efii  by  VjOOQlC 


LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


^be  ZCacoma 

TACOMA«  WASHINGTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial 
Travelers 

fine  Sample  Hooms 

AMERICAN  PLAN  $3.00  PER  DAY  UPWARDS 

W.  B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager 


Leading  Hotel  in  Town  First  Class  Meals 

Hotel  Florence 

W.  E.  SAUNTRY,  Proprietor 

Marysville,  Wash. 


Sample  Rooms 

for  Commercial  Men 


w.  WATSON 


M.  A.  THOMSON 


The  Sehome  Hotel 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

American  Plan  Whatcom,  Wash' 


The  only  first  class  hotel 
in  the  city 


Sample  rooms  in 
connection 


Raymond  House 


WM.  H.  DAVIDSON.  Proprietor 


Free  bus  to  and  from  all  trains 
Gateway  hotel  run  in  connection 


Lewiston,  Idaho 


The  largest  and  best  sample  rooms 
in  the  city,  free 


Free  Bus 


Grand  Pacific  Hotel 

W.  B.  PRICE,  Proprietor 

Ellensburg,  Wash. 


Special  Atteniion 
(riven  Commercial  Men 


American  Plan,  $1.25  to  $2  00 
per  day   ::    Free  Bus 


Modem  Improvements 
Fireproof  Building 


Hotel  Bartholet 

TEN N ANT  A  MILES,  Proprietors 
Well  Lighted  Sample  Rooms  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Sample  Rooms  for  Commer-  Free  Bus  to  and  from  all 

cial  Travelers  Boats  and  Trains 

The  Thomson 

MRS.  M.  A.  THOMSON,  Ussee 

Strictly  First  Class  Anacortes,  Wash. 

The   Leading   Hotel  of   New   Westminister 

Hotel  Guichon 

E.  J.  CREAN,  Proprietor 

Rates  $2.00  per  day  New  Westminister,  B.  C. 

Free  Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains 

Capitol  Hotel 

FRANK  BLACKINGER,  Manager 

Rates  $2.00  per  day  Boise,  Idaho 


IDotel  SSa&minton 

J.  W.  WALLIS,  Proprietor 

Leading  family  and  tourist  hotel  on  the  Coast.      Only  two  blocks  from 
wharf  and  depot.    One  block  from  theatres  and  postoffice. 

RATES  $2  00  AND  $2.50  PER  DAY 

Hmerican  plan 

Menu  unsurpassed  in  excellence  European  Plan  from  $1.00  up 

Delightful  verandas  UikNPnilWrD      P     P 

on  first  and  second  floors  fHnUUUf  Lf\,    D.    U. 


Please   mention    the   Pacific    Monthly  when   dealinR   with   advert is( 
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LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


THE    SPORANE 


Jkn  Up'to'Date  Hotel  on  the  European  Plan 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Daylight  Rooms    ::    Fifty  Bath  Rooms    ::    Suites 
and  Long  Distance  Telephone  in  Every  Room    ::    Thirty  Special 
Sample  Rooms  Equipped  with  Arc  Lights 


Local 


Excellent  Cafe  and  Dining  Rooms 


SPOKAN£,  ^ASH. 


Newly  Repaired  and  Furnished 

The  Commercial  Hotel 


D.  J.  BRIDGFORD,  'Proprietor 

Rates  $i.oo  and  $xa5 
per  day 


Keko,  Wash. 


Good  Sample  Rooms 

The  Spencer  Hotel 

W.  C.  FAULKNER,  "Proprietor 

Electric  Lights  Castle  Rock.  Wash. 


Strictly  First  Class 
Newly  Furnished 


The  Leading  Hotel  of 
Elma,  Washington 


The  Elma 


EUROPEAN  PLAN 


First  Class  Restaurant 
in  Connection 


Elma,  Wash. 


The  Kalama  Hotel 


M    J.  SCOTT,  'Proprietor 


Kalama,  Wash. 


The  KLOEBER 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium    ^    Green  River  Hot  Springs 


The  Most  Perfectly  Appointed  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  the  West 


[E  development  of  The  KLOEBER^  has  reached  a  degree  of 
excellency  that  places  it  superior  to  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
West  and  amongfst  the  leading  health  resorts  of  the  world*  Steam 
heated  and  electric  lighted  throughout,  with  all  the  approved 
appointments  of  a  modem  institution,  it  ss  an  ideal  place  for  those  desir- 
ing either  rest,  the  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  or  merely  pleasure* 
The  waters  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities*  On  main  line  of 
N*  P*  Ry*,  63  miles  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma*    For  further  information 

address 

J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot  Spripgs,  Wash. 
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SeiUle's   Gre»t 
*P»per. 

THE  DAILY. 
SUNDAY. 
TWICE  A  WEEK 


Simple  Copies  free. 
•  Write  For  one. 


hi 


The 
Post-Intelligencer. 


Ditty  PosMfltelHiencer,  le  to  irPi^es. 

a-p      Publishes   the   fullest  telegraphic 

it(   "®^*  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  Jv  All  Che  state  and  local  news.    Daily 

and  Sunday  edition  75c  per  month. 

SuDday  PosMntelil(eDcer,  30  to  40  Pa^es. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  Sun- 
day paper  north  of  San  Francisco. 
Special  departments  of  literature, 
of  fashion,  of  women's  news.  Sun- 
day edition  $2.00  per  year. 

Iwkea  Week  Edittoo  tfee  Seatue  Post-inteilhieD- 
cer. 

All  the  news  of  the  week  in  concise, 
detailed  form.  THE  TWICE  A 
WEEK  EDIT  ION  IS  THE  BEST 
TWICE  A  WEEK  PAPER  PlJBLISH]^:D 
ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  Write  for 
sample  copy  and  be  convinced. 
Subscription  price   $1.00  per  year. 


^1 


ft^«9CSiS^S^)l 


All  POSTMASTERS  Will  Take  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
POST  •  INTELLKENCER  CO.,  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

S.  p.  WESTON,  Business  Manager.      ^ 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


PIANO  building  as  a  fine  art  has 
never  been  more  highly  exempli- 
fied than  by  our  recent  produc- 
tions. Send  for  description  of  our 
new  Style  A  Grand,  the  most  remark- 
able Small  Grand  in  <ootume  and  qukUty 
of  tone  ever  produced  by  any  maker. 
Its  length  is  but  5  feet  4  inches. 


TB6  Weber  Piano  Company 

108  Fifth  Jkvenu9,  N.  Y. 

Northwest  Representative 

Eilers  Piano  Hou8e,35 1  Washington  St. 

Portland,  Oregon 
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A  YOUNG  BUxNCHGRASSER 

Photo  by  Ritzr-ille  Studio,  Ritsville,   Wash. 
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Pugct  Bound 


By  ^obn  l^utr 


PUGET  SOUND,  "the  Medi- 
terranean of  America,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  in  many- 
respects  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable* bodies  of  water 
in  the  world.  Vancouver,  who 
came  here  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  made  a  careful  survey 
of  it,  named  the  larger  northern 
portion  of  it  "Admiralty  Inlet,"  and 
one  of  the  long  narrow  branches 
"Hood's  Canal,"  applying  the  name 
"Puget  Sound"  only  to  the  compara- 
tively small  southern  portion.  The 
latter  name,  however,  is  now  applied 
generally  to  the  entire  inlet,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  the  people  hereabouts 
simply  as  "The  Sound."  The  natural 
wealth  and  commercial  advantages  of 


the  Sound  region  were  quickly  recog- 
nized, and  the  cause  of  the  activity 
prevailing  here  is  not  far  to  seek.  Van- 
couver, long  before  civilization  touched 
these  sfiores,  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  un- 
stinted praise.  He  was  sent  out  by  the 
British  government  with  the  principal 
object  in  view  of  "acquiring  accurate 
knowledge  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  any  water  communication  which 
may  tend  in  any  considerable  degree 
to  facilitate  an  intercourse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commerce  between  the  North- 
west coast  and  the  country  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  continent,"  vague 
traditions  having  long  been  current 
concerning  a  strait  supposed  to  unite 
the  two  oceans.  Vancouver  reported 
that  he  found  the  coast  from  San  Fran- 


"CANOE  PASS,"  near  Anacortcs,  Wash.  The  great 
body  of  water  of  Puget  Sound  rushes  with  tremen- 
dous force  throufirn  this  pass,  piling  up  sometimes  15 
feet  high,  producing  a  veritable  waterfall. 


"HOLE  IN  THE  WALL,"  near  La  Conner,  Wash. 
Ships  pass  through  this  narrow  point,  which  from 
a  distance  seems  absolutely  impossible. 

— Photos  by    Wingren,  La  Conner,   Wash, 
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MT.    RAINIER    (Tacoma),   from  Tacoma  Harbor,    14,532  feet  high 
Photo  by  A.  French,  Tacoma,   IVash. 


Cisco  to  Oregon  and  beyond  to  present 
a  nearly  straight,  solid  barrier  to  the 
sea,  without  openings,  and  we  may 
well  guess  the  joy  of  the  old  navigator 
on  the  discovery  of  these  waters  after 


so   long  and   barren   a   search   to  the 
southward. 

His  description  of  the  scenery — Mts. 
Baker,  Rainier,  St.  Helens,  etc. — were 
as  enthusiastic  as  those  of,  the  most 


1 r 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    TACOMA    HARBOR 
Copyright     Photo  by  A.  French,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
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PUGET   SOUND 


eager  landscape  lover  of  the  present 
day,  when  scenery  is  in  fashion.  He 
says  in  one  place,  "To  describe  the 
beauties  of  this  region  will,  on  some 
future  occasion,  be  a  very  greatful  task 
for  the  pen  of  a  skilled  panegyrist.  The 
serenity  of  the  climate,  the  immeasur- 
able pleasing  landscapes  and  the  abun- 
dant fertility  that  unassisted  nature 
puts  forth,  require  only  to  be  enriched 
by  the  industry  of  man,  with  villages, 


tation.  But  they  were  amply  corrob- 
orated by  Wilkes  and  others  who  fol- 
lowed many  years  later.  "Nothing," 
says  Wilkes,  "can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
these  waters  and  their  safety.  Not  a 
shoal  exists  in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Puget  Sound, 
or  Hood's  Canal,  that  can  in  any  way 
interrupt  their  navigation  by  a  y^-gun 
ship.  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  that  pos- 


MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  SOUND— Smelter  at  Full  Blast 
Photo    by    A.    French,    Tacoma,    Wash. 


mansions,  cottages  and  other  buildings 
to  render  it  the  most  lovely  country 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  labor  of  the 
inhabitants  would  be  amply  rewarded 
in  the  bounties  which  nature  seems 
ready  to  bestow  on  cultivation.**  "A 
picture  so  pleasing  could  not  fail  to  call 
to  our  remembrance  certain  delightful 
and  beloved  situations  in  old  England.'* 
So  warm,  indeed,  were  the  praises  he 
sung  that  his  statements  were  received 
in  England  with  a  good  deal  of  hesi- 


sesses  waters  like  these.'*  And  again, 
quoting  from  the  United  States  coast 
survey,  "For  depth  of  water,  boldness 
of  approaches,  freedom  from  hidden 
dangers  and  the  immeasurable  sea  of 
gigantic  timber  coming  down  to  the 
very  shores,  these  waters  are  unsur- 
passed, unapproachable.** 

The  Sound  region  has  a  fine,  fresh, 
clean  climate,  well  washed  both  win- 
ter and  summer  with  copious  rains  and 
swept  with  winds  and  clouds  that  come 
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year  around.  Clouds  and  sunshine  al- 
ternate in  bracing,  cheering  succession, 
and  health  and  abundance  follow  the 
storms.  The  outer  sea-margin  is  sub- 
limely dashed  and  drenched  with  ocean 
brine,  the  spicy  scud  sweeping  at  times 
far  inland  over  the  bending  woods,  the 
g-iant  trees  waving  and  chanting  in 
hearty  accord  as  if  surely  enjoving  it 
all. 

Heavy,    long-continued    rains    occur 


canes  here.  At  least,  I  have  never 
heard  of  any,  nor  have  come  upon  their 
tracks.  Most  of  the  streams  are  clear 
and  cool  always,  for  their  waters  are 
filtered  through  deep  beds  of  mosses 
and  flow  beneath  shadows  all  the  way 
to  the  sea.  Only  the  streams  from  the 
glaciers  are  turbid  and  muddy.  On 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  where  they 
rush  from  their  crystal  caves,  they 
carry  not  only  small  particles  of  rock- 


SHn»    "DASHING    WAVE"— A    Famous    Old    Character  of   Puget   Sound 
Hhoto    by   A.    French,    Tacoma,    Wash. 


in  the  winter  months.  Then  every  leaf, 
bathed  and  brightened,  rejoices.  Filter- 
ing drops  and  currents  through  all  the 
shagg\'  undergrowth  of  the  woods  go 
with  tribute  to  the  small  streams  and 
these  again  to  the  larger.  The  rivers 
swell,  but  there  are  no  devastating 
floods ;  for  the  thick  felt  of  roots  and 
mosses  hold  the  abounding  waters  in 
check,  stored  in  a  thousand  fountains. 
\either    are    there    anv    violent    hurri- 


mud.  worn  off  the  sides  and  bottoms 
of  the  channels  of  the  glaciers,  but 
grains  of  sand  and  pebbles  and  large 
boulders  tons  in  weight,  rolling  them 
forward  on  their  way  rumbling  and 
bumping  to  their  appointed  place  at  the 
foot  of  steep  slopes,  to  be  built  into 
rough  bars  and  beds,  while  the  smaller 
material  is  carried  further  and  out- 
spread in  flats,  perhaps  for  coming 
wheat  fielHs  and  gardens,  the  iinest 
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of  it  going  out  to  sea,  floating  on  the 
tides  for  weeks  and  months  ere  it  finds 
rest  on  the  bottom. 

Snow  seldom  falls  to  any  great  depth 
on  the  lowlands,  but  in  glorious  abund- 
ance on  the  mountains.  And  only  on 
the  mountains  does  the  temperature 
fall  much  below  the  freezing  point.  In 
the  warmest  summer  weather  a  tem- 
perature of  eighty-five  degrees,  or 
even  more,  occasionally  is  reached,  but 
not  for  long  at  a  time,  as  such  heat  is 
speedily  followed  by  a  breeze  from  the 
sea.  The  most  charming  days  here 
are  days  of  perfect  calm,  when  all  the 


winds  are  holding  their  breath  and  not 
a  leaf  stirs.  Then  the  surface  of  the 
Sound  shines  like  a  silver  mirror  over 
all  its  vast  extent,  reflecting  its  lovely 
islands  and  shores ;  and  long  sheets  of 
spangles  flash  and  dance  in  the  wake 
of  every  swimming  seabird  and  boat. 
The  sun,  looking  down  on  the  tranquil 
landscape,  seems  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  every  living  thing  on  which  he 
is  pouring  his  blessings,  while  they  in 
turn,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
man,  seem  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  sun  as  a  benevolent  father,  and 
stand  hushed  and  waiting. 


Photo  by  French,    Taeoma,    Wash. 


puget  Sound 

liyZ^lLn.  Stegfmdt 

An  adamant  cup  and  a  sapphire  sea, 

Deep  glimmering  depths  of  a  liquid 
free; 

And  glittering  riplets — golden,  agleam; 

High  splendors  reflected — a  low  sun- 
beam; 

And  a  languid  low  murmuring,  moan- 
ing the  more 

Where  the  tide  breaks  in  wavelets  and 
measures  the  shore. 


A  crystal,  calm  sea  and  an  emerald 
bond 

With  hillocks  of  green  and  rivulets 
fond. 

Where  the  wild,  winding  forests  me- 
ander and  meet 

The  sands  of  a  seashore  in  union  com- 
plete; 

And  the  fresh  berry-blossoms  blithe 
waver  and  bloom 

In  the  green  darkened  dampness  of 
forests'  deep  gloom. 


From  sea  to  the  hilltop,  to  mountains  aloft, 
To   the   cragged    high    peaks   with   eider  crowned  soft; 
To  the  rounded  calm  sentinels,  guarding  secure 
These  charms  that  of  Paradise  ever  endure; 
To  the  azure  o'erspreading  and  fleeciest  cloud 
Rise  wonders  and  praises  half  uttered  aloud. 
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aNCLE  MAX  has  no  living  rela- 
tive but  me.  We  live  in  Seat- 
tle away  up  on  the  brow  of 
Queen  Anne  Hill.  Uncle 
Max's  big  sandstone  house  has 
velvety  terraces  dropping  away  from 
it,  and  a  wonderful  hedge  of  roses 
about  it  all.  From  the  wide  windows 
and  galleries  we  can  see  just  below 
us  a  great  stretch  of  Puget  Sound,  and 
over  to  the  right  a  long  chain  of  white 
robed  mountains. 

Uncle  Max  loves  this  inland  sea.  It 
soothes  him,  he  says. 

But  what  I  love  best  in  the  great 
panorama  around  and  below  us  is  not 
this  huge  busy  sea,  nor  yet  those  silent, 
mystery-wrapped  mountains,  but  a  tiny 
little  black  cottage,  with  a  rickety 
picket  fence,  and  a  moss  grown  roof, 
and  the  front  all  covered  with  ivy, 
green  the  year  round ;  and  a  bit 
of  garden  just  behind,  and  all  the 
place  aflame  just  now  with  yellow 
daffodils  and  pale  jonquils,  and  hund- 
reds and  hundreds  of  white  and  yellow 
primroses.  Haven't  I  said  a  thousand 
times  Fd  give  all  "my  expectations" 
from  Uncle  Max  just  to  own  that  little 
spot  of  black  and  yellow  and  to  be  the 
girl  that  lives  there?  It's  Adele  and 
her  home. 

Some  years  ago.  not  many,  I  was  a 


pupil  in  the  nearest  public  school.  I 
was  almost  four  feet  high,  and  very 
white  and  had  large  brown  freckles 
and  two  thick  braids  of  red  hair.  The 
boys?  called  me  **Reddy/'  then,  or  "Miss 
Spec  kief  ace."  My  dresses  were  very 
short,  just  to  my  knees  when  they 
should  have  been  below ;  but  Uncle 
Max  knew  no  better,  and  the  modiste 
who  dressed  me  said  I  looked  very 
cute  and  stylish  that  way ;  so  I  stood 
very  straight  and  walked  quite  proud- 
ly, for  all  the  other  children  said  I 
would  have  a  fortune  some  day.  Some- 
times when  I  just  couldn't  bear  to  hear 
the  boys  shout,  "Hey,  there,  Reddy, 
town's  afire,"  any  longer,  I  snapped 
my  short  skirts  and  ran  fast  to  keep 
from  crying. 

One  day  Miss  Perry  put  a  new  girl 
in  the  seat  ahead  of  me.  I  looked  at 
the  back  of  her.  She  had  a  great  mop 
of  jet  black  hair  that  was  not  braided 
at  all,  but  just  flared  out  in  a  heap 
all  around  her  head.  Her  shoulders 
drooped  and  she  wore  a  faded  cotton 
dress.  I  looked  under  my  desk  at  her 
feet.  She  had  on  buttoned  shoes, 
which  were  quite  out  of  style,  and  she 
had  her  feet  drawn  back  far  under  her  • 
desk  and  crossed,  as  if  she  was  afraid. 

I  was  so  angry  to  have  such  a  look- 
ing girl  sit  there  in  front  of  me  that 
I  forgot  everything  else.  I  jumped 
right  up  in  school  with  the  tears  run- 
ning down  my  face,  and  screamed, 
"Miss  Perry!  Miss  Perry!  I  won't  sit 
here.   I  won't.   I  won't." 

I  stamped  my  foot  in  a  rage  and 
cried  loud  and  hard.  And  I  was  an- 
grier than  ever  when  all  the  other  pu- 
pils looked  right  at  me,  and  this  new 
girl  turned  around  with  a  kind  of  won- 
der in  her  big  brown  eyes  that  I  glared 
at  through  my  tears,  just  as  if  she 
couldn't  understand;  and   Miss   Perry 
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only  said  very  calmly,  "Very  well, 
Eugenia,  then  you  may  stand  there." 

And  I  did  stand  there.  I  took  up  my 
book  and  held  it  before  my  face  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  I  was 
so  tired  and  angry  because  everybody 
was  looking  at  me,  and  because  Miss 
Perry  couldn't  see  that  I  didn't  want 
that  poor  stooping  girl  with  the  ugly 
dress  and  shoes  in  front  of  me.  I  was 
not  thinking  of  giving  in  at  all  when 
Miss  Perry  said,  right  before  every- 
body, "Adele,  dear,  would  you  Hke  to 
come  and  share  my  desk  on  the  plat- 
form for  the  rest  of  the  year?  Your 
little  neighbor  is  not  so  well  bred  as 
I  could  wish." 

That  was  too  much.  To  sit  for  one 
day  beside  Miss  Perry  at  he;-  desk  had 
always  been  a  favor  for  which  we  all 
contended.  And  here  was  this  new  girl 
to  sit  there  all  the  time.  And  such 
stooping  shoulders,  and  such  shoes; 
and,  of  course,  she  would  not  have  any 
pretty  frocks. 

For  days  the  rude  boys  shouted  at 
me  as  soon  as  we  were  oif  the  play- 
ground, "She  won't.  She  won't."  And 
I  hated  Adele.  I  tipped  my  nose  up 
high  when  I  passed  her  and  swished 
my  skirts  at  her. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  all  the 
grades  assembled  in  our  room  and  a 
certain  number  appointed  from  each 
grade  beforehand  did  something  in  the 
way  of  rhetoricals.  Some  read  orig- 
inal compositions,  others  recited, 
others  sang. 

One  Friday  it  was  Adele's  turn.  She 
was  to  sing.  Now  everybody  said  that 
I,  Eugenia  Redfield,  had  music  in  me, 
so  for  a  year  past  Uncle  Max  had  had 
my  voice  in  training  with  Madame 
Couronneau,  and  so  when  Adele,  with 
her  brush  of  black  hair  and  limp  dress 
and  ugly  shoes  got  up  to  sing  I  looked 
right  at  her  and  tittered  as  rudely  as 
I  knew  how. 

Oh,  Adele !  My  heart  was  proud  and 
vicious  then  and  a  thousand  times  has 
it  bled  since  when  I  remember  the  hurt 
that  came  into  your  face ;  and  the  tears 
that  filled  your  eyes;  and  how  you 
shrank  behind  your  chair;  and  how 
your  first  notes  were  weak  and  tremb- 
ling from  shame  and  pain. 

As  Adele,  frightened  and  mortified 


at  first,  recovered  herself,  the  room 
grew  very  quiet.  I  remember  the  pure 
little  voice,  the  low,  deep  notes  whose 
plaintive  tenderness  awed  and  shamed 
me. 

When  she  had  finished,  all  the  older 
pupils  and  the  teachers  applauded  and 
looked  very  wisely  at  each  other.  Child 
as  I  was,  I  was  astonished.  But  when 
Adele  sat  down  again,  instead  of  look- 
ing pleased  at  the  applause  that  the 
teachers  themselves  had  led,  she  put 
her  elbow  on  her  desk  and  leaned  her 
cheek  on  her  hand  and  sobbed  out 
loud.  And  I  cried  and  cried  too,  for  T 
knew  it  was  all  my  fault;  and  dear 
Miss  Perry  went  and  shielded  her  from 
us  with  her  large  white  hand  over 
Adele's  face;  and  Miss  Perry  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  own  face,  too,  be- 


ran  fast   to   kMP   from  cvying.' 
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cause  Adele  couldn't  stop.  She  just 
choked  and  sobbed  out  loud  like  she 
had  been  hurt  a  long  time  and  had  for- 
gotten about  anyone  seeing  her. 

The  next  morning,  proi*d  little  spit- 
fire as  I  was,  I  hurried  to  school  and 
put  on  Adele's  desk,  before  she  got 
there,  a  big  bouquet  of  Uncle  Max's 
choicest  roses  and  a  note  that  said : 

**Dear  Adele,  I  am  so  sorry,  and  I'm 
hurt  worsen  you  because  Vm  wicked 
and  you're  good,  and  I  want  to  love 
you  and  be  just  like  you.  If  you  ain't 
too  mad  at  me  wait  for  me  tonight.  [ 
cried  awful  hard  in  bed  last  night. 
Eugenia  Redfield." 

I  was  so  spoiled.  No  one  had  ever 
told  me  to  be  any  different  from  what 
I  was — selfish  and  proud  and  fiery  tem- 
pered ;  but  I  loved  gentleness  and  calm- 
ness in  others,  and  I  saw  in  Adele  just 
what  I  longed  to  be.  If  I  could  only  be 
just  like  her. 

And  Adele,  guileless  and  forgiving, 
waited  for  me  that  night  and  we  walked 
home  hand  in  hand.  I  had  to  pass 
her  home,  the  one  I  have  described, 
at  the  foot  of  Queen  Anne  Hill.  It 
was  tiny  and  poor,  but  so  clean. 

Adele  was  the  eldest  of  four  children. 
The  first  winter  following  her  entrance 
to  our  school  the  other  three  children 
were  stricken  with  diptheria  and  died 
only  a  few  days  apart.  We  all  sent 
flowers  and  loving  messages  for  the 
timid,  gentle  girl  had  won  us  all,  as 
she  had  Miss  Perry  from  the  first. 

Always  and  always,  after  Adele  re- 
turned to  us,  paler  and  quieter  than 
ever,  on  up  through  the  grades  until 
we  finished  the  high  school  together, 
we  were  constant  companions. 

Adele  completely  conquered  and  sub- 
dued me.  She  was  my  ideal.  She  will 
never  know  the  bitter  fights  I  have 
had  to  make  myself  like  her.  I  grew 
simpler  in  my  tastes,  for  Adele  had 
an  artist's  eye  for  the  true  and  the 
simple.  Adele's  voice  appealed  to 
everyone  who  heard  her.  It  was  a  rich 
contralto.  She  seemed  never  to  realize 
that  she  was  always  our  leader  and  our 
pride  when  the  voice  teacher  visited 
our  grade.  As  I  look  back  it  seems 
to  me  that  both  the  voice  teacher  and 
Adele  were  perfectly  oblivious  to  the 
presence  of  anyone  else.    When  he  en- 


tered the  room  his  quick  eye  searched 
her  out.  Her  listlessness  vanished. 
She  drew  herself  up  unconsciously. 
Her  drooping  eyelids  opened  wide 
over  beautiful  brown  eyes  that  fixed 
themselves  upon  him  and  shown  with 
a  light  whose  whole  meaning  and 
whose  source  I  believe  only  geniuses 
understand.  He  sang  to  her  and  for 
her,  and  she  followed,  and  poured  back 
such  exquisite,  perfect  tones  that  we 
did  not  envy  her,  but  listened  and  loved 
her. 

How  this  poor,  puny,  ill-clad  girl 
enchained  me.  I  would  have  had  her 
live  with  me  if  it  had  been  possible. 
Uncle  Max  knew  of  our  friendship, 
but  I  did  not  know  then  what  he 
thought  of  it.  As  we  came  to  be  young 
ladies  I  used  regularly  to  have  Adele 
come  to  my  home  during  my  music 
hour,  and  often  and  often  the  lesson 
was  hers  and  not  mine.  Madame  and 
I  never  exchanged  a  word  about  it, 
but  she  understood.  Adele  was  poor, 
and  I  am  sure  now  she  gladly  left  me 
to  listen  while  she  taught  Adele.  My 
voice  was  really  indifferent,  and  I  joy- 
fully smuggled  the  lesson  onto  her. 
Music — singing,  was  Adele's  master 
passion ;  and  she  was  mine. 

One  warm  June  morning  Madame 
had  just  left  us,  and  Adele,  flushed 
and  excited  with  her  lesson,  walked  to 
the  long  French  window  overlooking 
the  blue  waters  of  the  bay.  Leaning 
one  cheek  and  then  the  other  against 
the  cool  window  pane  she  said,  "Oh, 
I  have  such  thoughts  today.  I  am  so 
greedy,  I  wish  all  of  life  were  one  music 
lesson.  There  are  such  sounds  and 
such  feelings  in  my  soul  that  I  must,  I 
must  sing  them  out." 

At  that  moment  Uncle  Max  entered 
the  room.  We  both  read  a  suppressed 
something  in  his  face.  He  started  to- 
ward Adele,  and  she,  as  if  divinini^ 
news  of  evil  import,  said  quickly : 

"What  is  it?" 

"The  boat,  my  child— I  fear—"  he 
hesitated,  seeing  Adele's  face  growing 
white  and  tense,  "fear  something  has 
gone  wrong  with  your  parents.  I — I 
fear  the  worst." 

Adele  was  as  rigid  as  a  statue.  She 
waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

"The  boat  went  out  on  Lake  Wash- 
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ing^on,  as  you  know,  and  they  went 
with  it.  The  waves  were  rough  and  the 
boatman  advised  their  deferring  their 
trip ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  fear  the 
waves.  The  boat  has  been  found, 
empty,  but — " 

Adele*s  slight  frame  relaxed  and  she 
was  sinking  to  the  floor  when  we 
caught  her,  and  Uncle  Max  carried  her 
to  my  room.  It  was  only  after  many 
days  and  nights  of  watching  that  wc 
ever  hoped  for  her  life  and  reason. 
Gradually  her  strength  came  back,  but 
not  till  long  after  we  knew  that  the 


treacherous  waters  of  Lake  Washing- 
ton would  never  give  up  her  dead. 

One  evening  in  late  September, 
Adele,  Uncle  Max  and  I  were  sitting 
on  our  gallery  overlooking  the  myriad 
lights  of  the  city  below,  when  Adele  be- 
gan to  sing — the  first  time  since  her 
illness.  I  marveled  that  so  frail  a  body 
could  house  a  voice  like  hers.  Notes  so 
low  and  deep  and  melancholy,  so  di- 
vinely tender.  She  seemed  scarcely  to 
belong  to  earth.  No  wonder  Uncle 
Max*s  big  handkerchief  went  to  his 
eyes,  and  the  tears  ran  unheeded  down 


mcS. 


" — Standing  almost  hidden  by  the  folds  of  a  portiere" 
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my  own  face.  Dear  little  stricken  heart ! 
Poor  and  alone  in  the  world,  yet  rich 
in  a  voice  that  angels  might  envy. 

That  winter  Uncle  Max  sent  us  both 
to  New  York  City,  where  Adele's  voice 
was  to  be  trained.  Tireless  in  her  de- 
votion to  her  work,  at  the  end  of  two 
years  Signor  Laerti  sent  her  back  to 
Seattle,  with,  "You  know  all  that  I 
know.  I  have  not  improved  your  voice, 
God  gave  you  that  perfect.  I  hav? 
given  you  style,  ease,  and  nothing 
more." 

Very  soon  after  our  return  a  musical 
club  in  Tacoma  planned  to  give  a  Fes- 
tival of  Music.  Adele  was  to  sing.  A 
German  tenor  who  had  within  the  year 
come  to  the  city  to  take  charge  of  a 
lately  acquired  inheritance  was  to  ap- 
pear also. 

Adele  charmed  us.  Her  long,  slim 
figure,  in  its  soft,  trailing  robes  of  whit- 
est white,  was  grace  itself,  and  the 
heavy  crown  of  blue-black  hair  made 
a  fitting  frame  for  her  sweet,  serious 
face.  Musical  Tacoma,  filling  the  Opera 
House  to  the  doors,  listened  almost 
reverently.  For  what  seemed  a  full 
minute  after  she  had  left  the  stage  the 
hush  was  not  broken.  Then  came  thun- 
ders of  applause.  I  knew  the  culture 
and  travel  of  that  city  full  of  people, 
and  I  knew  that  this  was  no  small  trib- 
ute from  that  ultra-critical  audience. 

Afterwards,  Herr  Heinrich  sang. 
Adele  had  come  to  our  box,  and  sat 
beside  me,  her  thin,  white  hand  on 
mine  in  my  lap.  From  Heinrich's  first 
note  Adele  did  not  once  take  her  gaze 
from  him.  Again  and  again  his  eyes 
sought  her  as  he  poured  forth  the  pas- 
sionate burden  of  a  German  love  song. 
Adele's  hand  rested  heavily  on  mine.  I 
shuddered  as  if  a  living  voice  had 
warned  me  of  these  two. 

When  we  left  the  theater  to  meet 
the  ladies  and  their  guests  again  at  a 
reception  at  the  Tacoma  Hotel,  Herr 
Heinrich  was  presented.  I  observed 
him  closely.  Small  need  of  that  when  I 
instinctively  recoiled  from  him.  I  saw 
two  pitiless  grey  eyes  look  down  deep 
into  the  lustrous  brown  ones  of  my  dar- 
ling. I  saw  Adele's  eyes  flash  once  up 
to  his  with  all  her  innocent  soul  in 
them,  and  I  almost  screamed.  I  longed 
to  drag  her   away.    I   felt   impending 


danger  for  her,  even  as  the  animals  feel 
the  coming  storm. 

To  regain  my  self-control,  I  left  them 
and  walked  away  to  an  adjoining  room. 
I  had  taken  but  a  step  into  the  next 
parlor  when  I  noticed  a  tall,  well  form- 
ed, well  dressed  woman,  with  a  great 
coil  of  flaxen  hair,  standing  almost  hid- 
den by  the  folds  of  a  portiere,  her  gaze 
fixed  so  earnestly  on  some  one  in  the 
next  room  that  she  did  not  observe  me. 
I  turned.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Hein- 
rich and  Adele,  who  stood  alone  as  I 
had  left  them.  I  supposed  she  was  a 
guest  in  the  hotel  who  wanted  to  see 
the  singers,  and  thought  no  more  about 
her,  as  she  soon  left. 

The  next  day  I  was  no  less  troubled. 
Adele  was  more  quiet  than  usual,  and 
as  we  stepped  aboard  the  Flyer  I 
wished  it  was  the  ocean  we  were  about 
to  cross  instead  of  this  narrow  bit  of 
water  between  the  two  cities.  We  were 
hardly  out  of  the  harbor  when  Adele 
whispered :  "Genie,  Herr  Heinrich  will 
soon  call."  I  groaned.  I  almost  sob- 
bed. Adele  was  all  attention.  "Why, 
Genie,  Genie,  dear,  are  you  ill?"  "No, 
no,  not  ill,  Adele.  Fm  just  tired,  that's 
all,"  I  replied. 

Months  passed,  in  which  Heinrich  al- 
most lived  at  Uncle  Max's.  Need  I  say 
that  Adele  loved  him  ?  She  was  so  hap- 
py. He  had  traveled  in  all  countries 
and  sung  in  the  great  theaters  of  all. 
His  knowledge  of  musical  literature, 
history  and  tradition  was  wonderful, 
and  a  dailv  feast  for  Adele's  receptive 
soul.  But  she  was  happiest  when  they 
sang  together. 

Through  one  long  year  I  watched 
and  studied  her  lover,  trying  to  shake 
ofl^  my  fear  and  distrust.  I  could  not. 
He  stood  an  ever  present  menace  to 
my  Adele,  mv  more  than  sister. 

"Genie,"  she  would  say,  throwing 
her  arms  about  me,  "you  are  so  good  to 
me.  You  give  me  my  voice.  You  give 
me  my  Otto.  You  give  me  everything. 
Ah,  I  cannot  repay  you,  I  can  only  love 
you,  and  love  you,  and  love  you." 

As  if  the  love  of  an  angel  of  light 
were  not  riches  untold! 

At  last  I  spoke  to  Uncle  Max  of  my 
feeling  toward  Heinrich.  I  could 
scarcely  find  words  to  say  what  I 
meant,  it  was  all  so  vague,  and  Uncle 
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Max  only  laughed.  "There's  no  ground 
for  your  fears,  Eugenia,  Heinrich  is 
all  ^  right.  I  have  made  inquiry  and 
know  how  he  stands.  He  has  money 
and  friends,  and  will  make  Adele  a 
good  husband.  Gad,  I  hate  to  lose  her, 
though!" 

Oh,  if  I  had  only  urged  that  I  did  not 
recoil  from  his  standing,  or  his  money, 
or  his  friends,  but  from  the  man  him- 
self. 

It  was  the  afternoon  before  the  wed- 
ding day.  Heinrich  was  to  make  one 
short  call.  Adele  and  I  were  making 
some  last  arrangements  for  the  mor- 
row when  my  maid  announced  a  caller. 
Thinking  it  was  Herr  Heinrich,  we 
went  down  together.  A  tall,  flaxen- 
haired  woman,  superbly  dressed,  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She  scarcely 
observed  me,  but  looked  intently  at 
Adele.  My  mind  flew  back  to  that  night 
in  Tacoma,  at  the  hotel.  This  very  wo- 
man had  been  peering  intently  at  Hein- 
rich and  Adele  from  the  shadow  of  the 
portiere.   What  could  she  be  here  for? 

"Young  ladies,"  she  began,  and  I 
noted  the  look  of  distress  in  her  hand- 
some face,  "pardon  my  intrusion.  I 
know  not  if  I  come  as  a  curse  or  i 
blessing  to  you,"  turning  to  Adele. 

"Once,  years  ago,  child,  for  your 
sweetheart  I  gave  all  the  light  of  my 
life.  My  heart  breaks  for  you,  but  I 
must  speak.   I  am  his  wife." 

Instantly  Adele  was  by  the  stranger's 
side,  her  hand  on  the  woman's  shoul- 
der, and  peering  into  her  face,  she 
said :  "Madame,  speak — is  this  the 
truth?  You  are  a  stranger.  What  pa- 
pers have  you  ?  I  may  not  believe  your 
words — and  yet — "  and  Adele  walked 
slowly  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"My  marriage  certificate,"  began  the 
other  woman,  but  Adele  returned  to 
her  side. 

"Tell  me  all  you  will,"  she  said. 

"My  poor  girl!  I  would  have  spared 
you  this,  but  for  your  own  .sake  I  may 
not  keep  silent.  I  was  born  in  Vienna. 
.My  mother  was  an  American  who  had 
come  to  that  city  to  have  her  voice 
trained.  My  father  was  her  teacher. 
They  married.  In  a  year  I  came.  About 
the  same  time  my  mother  had  a  friend 
die  and  leave  a  young  babe.  My  par- 
ents  adopted    him    and      my      mother 


nursed  us  both.  My  father  discovered 
that  we  both  had  voices,  and  trained 
us  for  years,  until  he  died.  We  were 
nineteen  then,  and  against  the  wishes 
of  my  mother  we  married.  We  dreamed 
of  opera.  We  would  sing  together  over 
the  whole  world.  But  in  a  year  my 
mother  had  died  and  my  baby  was 
born.  My  father  had  left  us  with  noth- 
ing. Heinrich  was  young,  too  young 
to  teach,  but  he  sung  parts  in  the 
opera,  and  every  Sunday  he  was  paid 
to  sing  in  church.  It  was  slow  work 
and  he  made  barely  enough  to  keep  us. 
One  day,  when  we  had  struggled 
through  another  year,  Otto  came  home 
in  great  haste.  He  had  engaged  to  go 
at  once  with  a  troupe  to  Berlin  to  sing. 
He  kissed  us  goodbye,  and — after  that 
I  never  saw  him  or  heard  from  him 
again  till  that  night  you  and  he  sang  in 
the  Tacoma  theater.  I  heard  of  him  in 
every  center  of  music.  His  success  in 
opera  had  been  great,  but  no  greater 
than  I  had  prayed  for  when  we  two 
should  go  out  together.  But  I  must 
find  something  to  do.  I  put  my  baby 
with  friends.  I  sang  in  church,  and  un- 
important parts  in  opera  at  first,  as 
Otto  had  done.  Soon  I  was  given  other 
parts.  I  was  better  paid.  I  studied  all 
the  time,  and  when  a  troupe  was  or- 
ganized to  tour  America  I  was  given 
one  of  the  best  parts.  That  was  seven 
years  ago.  It  seems  longer.  Since  then 
I,  too,  have  sung  in  every  great  center 
of  music  in  the  world.  I  returned  to 
America  just  before  I  heard  you.  I 
am  prosperous.  My  boy  is  being  edu- 
cated in  this  country,  and  I  am  no 
longer  afraid  of  being  left  alone.  My 
future  is  certain.  But  Heinrich.  Ah, 
child,  if  you  love  him,  if  he  seems  to  be 
all  you  have  in  life,  then  know  he  was 
all  that  to  his  child-wife.  When  he  left 
us  to  starve,  I  yet  loved  him  and  be- 
lieved he  had  gone  to  make  a  fortune, 
and  always  that  he  would  come  back 
to  us.  I  worked  and  hoped  and  watched 
and  waited  and  longed  for  him.  Then 
when  I  knew,  because  he  did  not  come 
to  us  when  he  prospered,  that  he  never 
would    come,    my    heart    closed    up    to 
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him.  I  did  not  hate  him.  I  do  not  hate 
him.  Even  if  he  would  he  could  never 
again  be  a  part  of  my  life.  But  he  is 
my  husband  and  the  father  of  my  boy. 
For  my  boy's  sake,  Heinrich  may  not 
marry  tomorrow." 

I  believe  the  heart  of  the  girl  who 
knelt  beside  this  woman,  her  arms 
about  her,  ached  more  for  the  wrong 
done  the  stranger  than  for  herself. 

"Madame,"  began  Adele,  brokenly, 
"it  you  have  suffered  so—" 

At  that  moment  Heinrich  himself 
appeared. 

At  sight  of  the  stranger  his  face 
turned  as  white  as  marble.  "Lisbeth !" 
he  panted. 

"It  is  I,  Otto,"  and  she  rose,  her 
magnificent  figure  seeming  to  heighten, 
but  her  full,  rich  tones  expressing  only 
pity.    Heinrich  shrank  from  her.     He 


turned  to  me,  but  the  wrathful  indig- 
nation in  my  face  must  have  been 
enough,  for  he  left  without  a  word.  He 
left  Tacoma  forever. 

Adele  was  so  brave.  Messengers  re- 
called the  invitations,  and  I  put  away 
the  beautiful  white  things  that  my  dar- 
ling was  to  have  worn. 

Adele  had  suffered  much  in  her  life, 
but  never  like  this. 

Back  again  to  the  little  cottage.  We 
could  not  keep  her.  Pupils  came  for 
her  training.  She  works  slavish!'"  and 
sings  more  wondrously  than  ever. 
Strangers  who  visit  the  church  where 
she  may  be  heard  every  Sunday  moru' 
in&>  go  away  wondering  at  the  pale, 
fragile  woman  whose  glorious  contral- 
to reaches  within  their  very  souls  and 
sings  out  every  grief  they  have  ever 
known. 


^^                                                         , . , ,^^^^^^^m4 
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The   views   of   Upper    and    Lower    Spokane    Falls  herewith  presented  are  the  best  general  views  yet  taken. 
The  power  generated  by  the  falls  has  been  one  of    the    principal    factors    in    the    upbuilding    of 
Spokane,   which  has  reached  a  population  of  over  50,000 

Photo  by  Will  J.  Oriel,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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foot  Ball 

in  the  )Vortbwc9t 
Season  1902 


By  R.  R.  Rerdman,  ^r. 

H.  H.  CL  Commiwfoncr  for  the  fiortfnvcat 


CHE  football  season  of  1902  in 
the  Northwest  has  had  many 
elements  which  indicate  pro- 
gress in  this,  the  greatest  of 
college  games.  In  years  gone 
by  there  were  comparatively  few  teams 
in  the  field,  and  of  these  only  two  or 
three  played  with  any  comprehension 
of  the  finer  points  of  the  game.  These 
two  or  three,  simply  because  they  had 
been  coached  by  men  who  learned  foot- 
ball where  it  has  been  known  and  play- 
ed for  years,  so  far  outclassed  the  other 
teams  that  there  was  little  of  interest  in 
the  contests.  It  very  often  happened, 
too,  that  the  strongest  teams  did  not 
meet  on  the  gridiron,  but  fought  the 
battle  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 


BERT  PILKINGTON,  Fullback  on  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural   College     Eleven,    Elected    Captain 
for  1903 


papers.  Moreover,  some  of  the  colleges 
seemed  so  possessed  of  the  spirit  to 
win  that  the  games  resulted  in  pitched 
battles,  in  which  each  side  was  deter- 
mined to  win  at  any  cost,  by  fair  means 
or  foul.  This  desire  to  win  frequently 
led  managers  and  captains  to  induce 
players  of  established  reputations  to 
enter  college  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
playing  football,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  their  expenses  would  be 
paid,  that  the  rough  road  to  knowledge 
would  be  smoothed  for  them,  and  that 
their  sudden  disappearance  after  the 
close  of  the  season  would  call  forth  no 
comment.  Thus  the  crying  evil  of  pro- 
fessionalism made  its  way  into  a  sport 
which  should  be  kept  totally  untainted 
by  its  curse. 

These  are  some  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  football  has  labored  here 
in  the  Northwest.  There  are  others — 
but,  well,  my  space  is  limited.  That 
most  of  them  have  been  cried  down — 
except  in  one  college,  rumor  has  it — 
the  season  just  finished  bears  testi- 
mony. Whether  or  not  they  ever  re- 
turn to  college  athletics  depends,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  many  college  stu- 
dents and  alumni  in  this  great  North- 
west, and  in  the  second  place,  on  the 
faculties  of  the  various  institutions. 
Frankly,  the  secret  of  three-fourths  of 
the  trouble  is  just  this:  The  faculties, 
especially  the  faculty  committees  on 
athletics,  have  failed  to  do  their  duty. 
They  have  been  incompetent  because 
they  have  not  known  pure  athletics 
from  impure,  or  because  they  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  athletics,  or  because 
they  have  winked  at  certain  violations 
of  widely  recognized  rules^of  athletics 
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in  order  that  their  institutions  might 
win.  They  have  been  more  to  blame 
than  the  students,  for  of  course  the 
students  would  do  what  the  commit- 
tees connived  at.  However,  there  seems 
to  have  been,  during  the  past  few 
months,  an  awakening  of  these  hither- 
to somnolent  bodies,  and  they  have 
made  some  effort  to  get  together  and 
agree  on  a  uniform  system  of  regula- 
tions to  govern  all  college  athletics. 
A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Washington,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Ore- 
gon colleges  was  held  at  Spokane,  and 
another  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Oregon  schools  and  colleges  was  held 
at  Portland.  At  each  a  system  of  rules 
to  regulate  athletics  was  drawn  up  and 
adopted.  The  meeting  at  Spokane  ac- 
complished something,  for  it  bound  the 
colleges  represented  to  abide  by  the 
regulations ;  that  at  Portland  accom- 
plished little,  for  it  merely  advised  the 
institutions  of  the  state  to  abide  by 
them.   Still,  this  was  a  step  in  advance, 


and  may  lead  to  another.  Let  us  all 
hope  that  this  present  attack  of  in- 
somnia may  continue  to  trouble  these 
faculty  committees  until  they  accom- 
plish something  of  permanent  value. 

This  year  there  were  many  more 
teams  than  usual,  and  more  of  them 
had  good  coaches  from  either  the  East- 
ern or  the  California  colleges.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  seven  leading  colleges 
of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho 
found  themselves  very  evenly  matched, 
and  gave  the  public  good  games.  Most 
of  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
have  learned  the  value  of  good  coach- 
ing, and  hired  as  coaches  men  who 
know  the  game.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
said  that  the  athletics  of  these  colleges 
and  schools  have  been  freer  from  the 
taint  of  dishonesty  and  professionalism 
than  have  those  of  the  larger  institu- 
tions. This  is  due,  not  to  the  fact  that 
the  institutions  are  smaller,  but  to  the 
fact  that  their  faculties  have  exercised 
a  stricter  control  over  the  athletics,  and 
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have  kept  prominently  before  the  stu- 
dents the  idea  that  school  and  college 
work  comes  first  and  athletics  second. 
The  larger  ones,  however,  were  more 
careful  in  this  respect  than  ever  before, 
and  the  indications  are  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  lover  of  clean  sport  will  have 
little  cause  to  complain  on  this  account. 
I  have  mentioned  only  college  foot- 
ball thus  far,  because  football  is  pri- 
marily, although  not  exclusively,  a  col- 
lege game.  I  wish  now  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  one  athletic  club  of 
these  states  that  supports  a  football 
team.  The  Multnomah  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Club,  of  Portland,  stands  for  all 
that  is  best  in  club  athletics.  This  year 
it  turned  out  a  team  which,  by  defeat- 
ing the  universities  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  won  the  championship  of  the 
Northwest.  That,  however,  is  not  what 
I  wish  to  commend — it  has  done  that 
before,  many  times.  What  is  worthy  of 
special  commendation  is  the  personnel 
of  the  team,  and  the  spirit  which  has 
been  behind  it.  In  previous  years  there 
has,  unfortunately,  been  a  tinge  of  pro- 
fessionalism about  Multnomah  footbail 
teams  which  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned.  But  this  year  George  Mc- 
Millan had  the  management  of  the 
team,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that,  with 
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so  many  temptations  to  do  otherwise, 
he  had  a  team  made  up  purely  of  club 
members,  every  one  of  whom  is  free 
from  any  charge  of  not  being  an  ama- 
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teur.  May  there  be  no  step  backward! 
Multnomah  has  done  so  much  good  for 
the  youth  of  Portland,  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  the  cause  of  amateur- 
ism, and  has  so  much  at  stake,  in  fact 
its  own  existence  as  an  amateur  athletic 
club,  that  it  cannot  afford  to  nullify  its 
work  by  countenancing  or  encouraging 
anything  which  smacks  of  profession- 
alism. I  put  the  matter  thus  plainly, 
not  because  I  want  to  condemn,  but  be- 


entitled  to  the  championship  of  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho.  In  Oregon  three 
teams  tied  for  first  honors.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  played  scoreless 
games  with  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Albany  College.  These  last 
two  teams  did  not  meet  on  the  gridiron, 
although  each  professed  a  strong  de- 
sire to  do  so.  To  an  outsider,  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  their  meeting  seem 
trivial,  and  he  is  almost  forced  to  the 


ALBANY    COLLEGE    ELEVEN    AND    SUBSTITUTES 


cause  I  want  to  see  Multnomah  pro- 
mote its  own  best  interests,  something 
which  it  can  do  only  by  living  up  to 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  club  is 
founded. 

To  the  disappointment  of  many,  the 
inter-collegiate  championship  of  the 
Northwest  for  1902  was  not  definitely 
settled.  The  University  of  Washington 
won  from  Whitman  College,  Washing- 
ton Agricultural  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  and  is  consequently 


conclusion  that  *'one  was  afraid  and 
the  other  was  glad  of  it."  Undoubtedly, 
if  they  had  expended  as  much  energy 
in  trying  to  agree  as  each  did  in  ex- 
pounding in  the  newspapers  its  superi 
ority  over  the  other,  together  with  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  its  contention, 
they  would  have  arranged  a  game. 
Hence  there  was  no  inter-collegiate 
champion  of  Oregon  to  pit  against  the 
champion  of  Washington,  and  thus  de- 
cide the  problem  of  supremacy ;  and 
hence  the  college  championship  of  the 
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DON  MORRISON,  Fullback  on  the  Albany  Team 

Northwest  remains  a  mooted  question. 
Opinion  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the 
University  of  Washington  had  the 
strongest  team.  The  comparative 
scores — which,  by  the  way,  experience 
has  taught  mean  little  or  nothing — of 
Washington  and  Oregon  against  Mult- 
nomah seem  to  indicate  this.  Multno- 
mah defeated  Washington  7-0,  and 
Oregon  16-0.  But  Multnomah  played 
Washington  in  Seattle  and  Oregon  in 
Portland ;  consequently,  although 
Washington  may  have  been  the  strong- 
er, the  difference  was  very  little,  prac 
tically  one  touchdown,  if  we  adopt  this 
uncertain  method. 

The  championship  of  the  minor  col- 
lege league  of  Oregon,  to  which  neither 


the  University  of  Oregon  nor  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  belongs,  was  easi- 
ly won  by  Albany.  The  strength  which 
this  team  showed  was  a  great  surprise, 
and  it  won  for  Albany  the  right  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  *'big  three"  of 
Oregon.  Whether  in  a  college  so  small 
as  Albany  there  is  enough  material  to 
assure  the  development  of  a  team  of 
equal  strength  year  after  year,  remains 
to  be  seen.  Pacific  University  fell  be- 
low the  standard  of  last  year,  and  won 
only  one  game,  that  with  Washington 
Agricultural  College.  Many  of  last 
year's  men  were  not  in  college,  and  the 
new  material  did  not  develop  into  first- 
class  players.  But  the  P.  U.  players 
should  be  commended  for  their  willing- 


HOMER  WATTS,  Tackle,  elected  Captain  for 
1903.  U.  of  O. 
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ncss  and  determination  to  do  their  best 
under  the  discouragement  of  successive 
defeats. 

It  is  a  common  remark  among  those 
who  have  watched  the  development  of 
academic  football  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  no  teams  play  snappier  or 
better  ball  than  do  the  teams  of  the 
academies  and  high  schools.  The 
youngsters  who  make  up  these  teams 
go  into  the  game  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  a  vigor  which  their  seniors  might 
well  emulate.  They  play  hard  and  they 
play  all  the  time.    There  is  no  **playing 


The  academic  games  in  Portland  have 
been  unusually  interesting  this  year. 
For  the  third  season  in  succession, 
Portland  Academy  has  won  the  penant 
from  Hill  Military  Academy,  Bishop 
Scott  Academy  and  Portland  High 
School,  winning  five  of  the  six  games 
played,  tying  in  the  other,  and  scoring 
131  points  as  against  6  by  their  oppo- 
nents. The  P.  A.  boys  also  defeated 
Pacific  University,  but  lost  when  they 
went  out  of  their  class  and  played  Al- 
bany. Their  victory  this  year  is  due, 
not  so  much  to  superiority  of  material 


FOOTBALL  TEAM   OF   WASHINGTON    AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGK 


for  wind,"  no  shirking.  To  win  or  lose 
means  life  or  death  to  them,  and  they 
play  to  win. 

There  is  no  inter-scholastic  cham- 
pionship of  Oregon,  and  only  one  team 
has  had  the  effrontery  to  claim  a  paper 
state  championship.  Oregon  may  be 
said  to  be  divided  into  three  divisions, 
the  southern,  the  eastern  and  the  north- 
western, or  Portland,  division.  The  Eu- 
gene High  School  may  well  claim  first 
place  in  the  southern  division,  Pendle 
ton  High  School  in  the  eastern,  and 
Portland  Academy    in    the    Portland. 


as  to  good  coaching  and  the  hard,  con- 
sistent training  they  were  willing  to  do. 
The  Hill  team  won  second  place  in  the 
race,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  season 
played  good  ball. 

The  innate  rivalry  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  principal  cities  on  Puget 
Sound,  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  manifests 
itself  in  sport  as  well  as  in  business. 
This  last  fall  it  found  opportunity  to 
show  itself  at  the  football  games  which 
were  played  by  the  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
High  School  teams.  Seattle  won  the 
first  game  16-0.  and  it  seemed  that  the 
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Tacoma  boys  were  sadly  outclassed. 
The  Seattle  players  were  heavier,  had 
more  experience,  and  showed  more 
thorough  coaching.  Then,  too,  they 
had  picked  up  many  of  the  finer  points 
of  the  game  while  watching  Coach 
Knight  drill  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington team.  But  the  Tacoma  team 
practiced  diligently,  and  when  the  sec- 
ond game  was  played  showed  them- 
selves practically  the  equals  of  their  op- 
ponents.  In  this  game  each  team  made 


it  the  better.  It  is  a  pitiful,  not  to  say 
disgraceful,  spectacle,  to  see  managers 
and  captains  of  teams  appearing  in 
print  and  laying  claim  to  what  they 
have  not  won.  There  is  altogether  too 
much  of  this  disposition  to  climb  half 
way  up  the  ladder  and  then  to  shout  to 
the  multitude  that  they  could  go  the 
rest  of  the  way  if  they  wanted  to;  too 
much  of  a  willingness  to  rest  on  what 
laurels  have  already  been  won,  and  to 
exalt  one  team  by  belittling  another. 
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a  touchdown,  but  Seattle  kicked  the 
goal  and  Tacoma  failed.  Thus  Seattle 
won  6-5.  Hence  the  inter-scholastic 
championship  of  the  Sound  cities  be- 
longs to  the  Seattle  High  School. 

A  word  of  advice  to  football  players 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Football 
games  are  played  and  championships 
are  won,  not  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers,  but  on  the  gridiron.  The 
players  and  managers  of  the  Northwest 
teams  may  learn  this  as  well  now  as 
any  time;    and  the  sooner  they  learn 


Where  there  is  a  championship  at  issue, 
let  the  teams  that  aspire  to  it  get  to- 
gether and  play  for  it,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  the  exploded  fallacy  of  com- 
parative scores  to  bolster  up  a  defective 
title.  The  public  does  its  own  think- 
ing these  days,  and  the  man  who  claims 
what  does  not  belong  to  him  adds  noth- 
ing of  value  to  his  reputation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  injures  himself  and  those 
whom  he  represents.  So  let  the  contest 
take  place  on  the  field,  let  a  spirit  of 
true   sportsmanship   imbue   everybody 
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and  take  the  place  of  petty  jealousy  and 
rivalry,  and  let  the  public  be  assured 
that  there  will  be  no  more  of  this  soph- 
omeric  reviling  and  infantile  wailing 
after  g^reen  cheese. 

The  leading  college  teams  for  this 
season  were  those  from  the  following 
colleges:  University  of  Washington, 
University  of  Oregon,  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  Albany  College,  Whit- 
man College,  Washington  Agricultural 
College,  and  University  of  Idaho.  The 
record  of  each  team  is  as  follows : 

University  of  Washington 

vs.  O.  A.  C.     16-6 

"  U.  of  I.     lo-o. 

"  Whitman.     11-5 

"  W.  A.  C.     16-0 

"  Seattle  Ath.  Club.     12-0 

"  Seattle  All-Club.    24-0 

"  M.  A.  A.  C.    0-7 

University  of  Oregon 
vs.    Albany.     0-0 

Whitman.     6-0 
"      U.  of  O.  Medical,     ii-o 
"      O.  A.  C.    0-0 
"       Albany.     0-0 
"       Pacific  University.     70-0 
"       M.  A.  A.  C.     0-16 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 
vs.     Willamette  Univ.     67-0 
"       U.ofW.     6-16 
"      U.  ofO.    0-0 

Willamette    21-0 
"       McMinnville  College    33-0 
"       Pacific  Univ.     31-0 

Albany  College 
vs.     U.  of  O.    0-0 

"      Willamette    27-0 

"       Portland  Academy     34-0 
O.  State  Normal     15-6 

"      U.  of  O    0-0 

"       Ashland  Normal     30-0 

"       McMinnville    22-0 
Whitman  College 

"      U.  of  W.     s-ii 

"      U.  ofO.    0^6 

"       W.  A.  C.     5-6 

Pacific  Univ.     28-0 

"       U.  of  I.     18-0 
Washington  Agricultural  College 

vs.     Pacific  Univ.     5-6 

"       U.  of  I.     16-0 
Whitman    6-5 

"       U.ofW.    0-16 


University  of  Idaho 
vs.     W.  A.  C.     0-16 
"      U.  of  W.    o-io 
"       Pacific  Univ.     23-0 
Whitman    0-18 
To  these  may  be  added  the  record  of 
the  inter-scholastic  champions  of  Port- 
land: 

Portland  Academy 
vs.     Pacific  Univ.     6-0 
"       Hill  Milit.  Acad.    32-0 
"       Bishop  Scott  Acad.     23-0 
'*      Albany     0-34 
"      H.  M.  A.    6-6 

Portland  High  School     52-0 
"      H.  M.  A.    7-0 
"       B.  S.  A.     ii-o 
It  seems  to  be  expected  of  the  writer 
of  an  article  of  this  kind  that  he  try  his 
skill  in  making  up  an  "all-star"  team. 
This,  then,  is  the  lineup  of  the  all-col- 
lege team  which  I  should  choose  to  rep- 
resent the  Northwest  on  the  gridiron : 
Center,  Sherer,  U.  of  W. 
Guards,  Newton,  U.  of  W.,  and  Ker- 
ron,  U.  of  O. 

Tackles,  Cox,  Whitman,  and  Segrist, 
U.  of  W. 

Ends,  Jordan  or  Chandler,  U.  of  O., 
and  Hill,  U.  of  W. 

Quarter,  Spidell  (Capt.),  U.  of  W. 
Halves,  Templeton,  U.   of  O.,  and 
Morrison,  Albany. 

Full,  Brown,  Whitman,  or  McElmon, 
U.  of  W. 

Substitutes,  Wells,  U.  of  W.,  half; 
Watts,  U.  of  O.,  tackle. 

If  the  Multnomah  players  were  elig- 
ible to  this  "all-star"  team,  many  of 
them  would  be  entitled  to  places  in- 
stead of  the  college  players.  McMillan 
would  play  one  of  the  halves,  and 
Bishop  might  displace  Templeton  in 
the  other.  Stott  would  run  Spidell  a 
close  race  for  quarter,  and  Cook,  al- 
though not  so  good  a  Hne-bucker  as 
Brown  or  McElmon,  would  replace 
either,  because  he  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  punter  in  the  Northwest.  Martin 
Pratt  would  surely  play  one  of  the 
tackles,  but  for  the  other  positions  in 
the  line  the  colleges  have  better  players 
than  the  club  has. 

And  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  players,  is  an  attempt  to  pick 
an  all-scholastic  team  of  Portland  to 
play  against  a  similarly  chosen  team 


MAX    \V(10I>.    kJKlit    Half         KKNXETH     FliN TON.     Lrft     Half    (Capl.)      ALF.X    ClIALMKRS.    l-uliback 

of  llic   Portland    Acadtmy  Team 


M.  A.  VAN  HOUTEN.  Right  Half    JFSSE    MARTIN,    Left    End  PETER  McDONALp,>Fullback  i 

of  the  Hill   Military   Academy  Team 
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from  the  Sound  cities  or  eastern  Ore- 
gon: 

Center,  Kelley,  H.  M.  A.,  or  Charles- 
ton, P.  A. 

Guards,    Seeley,   P.    A.,   and    Black 
bum,  P.  H.  S. 


Ends,  Sutherland,  P.  A.,  and  Martin, 
H.  M.  A. 

Quarter,  Holman,  H.  M.  A. 

Halves,  Fenton  (Capt.),  P.  A.,  and 
Wood,  P.  A. 

Full,  Chalmers,  P.  A. 

Substitutes,    Scott,    P.    A.,    guard; 


Tackles,  Koerner,  P.  A.,  and  Hahn,      Swope.  B.  S.  A.,  full ;  Montague,  P.  H. 
H.  M.  A.  S.,  end;   E.  Smith,  B.  S.  A.,  quarter. 


HARLAN,    Quarterback 


BAGSHAW.   Halfback, 
of   the    Seattle   High    School   Team 


DOWD.    End 


'Cbe  Blue  Sea  Calls 


8tU  lyCg^Cmon 


The  days  grow  long  and  bright, 

Golden  the  sunlight  falls, 
But,  ah,  my  heart!   from  dawn  to  night 

The  blue  sea  calls. 


I  climb  with  trembling  heart, 

Irresolute  and  slow, 
For,  ever,  that  far  human  voice 

Pleads  from  below. 


The  pure  and  nun-like  hills, 
Where  Snow  herself  has  trod. 

Thro'  perfumed  air  that  stirs  and  thrills. 
Kneel  up  to  God. 


The  heights,  sublime,  afar, 
Have  held  me  in  their  thrall. 

But  'neath  the  low,  sweet  evening  star 
The  blue  waves  call! 


Oh,  calling  waves,  be  still! 

Plead  not,  and  let  me  go, 
That  I  may  climb,  like  yonder  hill, 

Up  to  God's  snow. 


umzm  b. 


A   SCENE  IN   YOHO  VALLEY.   BRITISH    COLUMBIA 
This  beautiful   valley  has  only   recently  been   discovered,  and  those   who  have  beheld   its  m 

pronounce  it  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  famous  Yosemitc  Valley  of  Califomi 
Photo  by  R.  H.   Trueman  &  Co.,   Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
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A   SCENE  IN  YOHO  VALLEY.   BRITISH   COLUMBIA 
The  sublime   majesty  of  this  enchanted  spot  is  suggested  by  the  above  photograph  of  Twm^alls.    Both  of 

these  views   arc   reproduced  for  the  first  time  in   any  magazine  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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X^be  Story  of  the 

Lewis  A  Clark 

exposition  to  Date 

By  fknry  G.  Reed 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


OLark^ 


IN  writing  of  "The  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  to  Date/'  it 
is  perhaps  most  satisfactory  to 
the  reader,  in  the  absence  of 
arrangements  that  would  give 
scope  and  form  to  the  undertaking, 
to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
treat  events  sequentially.  This 
course  leaves  open  numerous  ave- 
nues leading  to  the  prosaic,  but 
this  cannot  very  well  be  avoided 
in  dealing  with  an  Exposition 
which  is  international  in  character,  but 
only  in  its  preliminary  stages.  The 
work    that    will    determine   what    the 


Exposition  of  1905  will  be  is  now  under 
way  and  will  be  rounding  into  shape 
while  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Month- 
ly are  engrossed  in  this  issue. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1900,  Mr. 
Daniel  McAllen,  one  of  our  leading 
business  men,  proposed  and  enthusias- 
tically advocated  the  holding  of  an 
industrial  fair  in  Portland.  He  main- 
tained that  if  the  enterprise  were  under- 
taken and  if  the  people  should  keep 
within  their  means  in  financing  it,  a 
fair  could  be  held  which  would  greatly 
benefit  the  State  and  the  city  by  adver- 
tising their  resources  to  people  in  other 
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0.  L.   MILLER,  Baker  City,  Or. 


ADOLPHE   WOLFE,   Portland,  Or.,   ad  Vice-President 


of   the    Board    of    Directors 


States  seeking  homes  and  business  in- 
vestments. Some  time  in  1900,  the 
sugo^estion  was  advanced  that  Con- 
gress might,  if  asked,  be  induced  to 
give  Portland  a  share  of  the  appropria 
tions  it  was  passing  around  for  fairs. 
The  Chicago  World*s  Fair  was  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  East, the  Oma- 
ha Exposition  had  only  lately  closed, 
and,  with  the  Buffalo,  Charleston,  and 
St.  Louis  Expositions  in  prospect,  the 
chances  for  Portland  did  not  appear  to 
be  worth  the  effort.  Besides,  Oregon 
and  Portland  were  then  asking  the 
government  for  large  sums  for  river 
and  other  public  improvements  of 
great  importance  and  it  was  deemed 
unwise  to  imperil  these  by  making 
new  demands  upon  Congress.  The 
proposal  to  hold  a  fair  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  died  of  inanition  if  the 
looth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  had  not 
come  to  the  rescue  and  furnished  the 
historical  basis,  the  real  reason  for  a 
celebration  of  some  kind.  This  aspect 
of  the  subject  appealed  to  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society  and  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  present  movement.  With- 
out it  we  should  have  no  reason  for  an 
Exposition  and  perhaps  no  Exposition  ; 
with  it  we  have  the  means  of  acting 
ourselves  and  of  inviting  the  world 
to  participate  with  us. 
The  Oregon  Country  has  been  com- 


mitted to  an  Exposition  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Historical  Society,  at 
its  annual  meeting  on  December  15, 
1900,  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the 
late  L.  B.  Cox,  ''recognizing  in  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  not  only  the  chief  of  those 
romantic  and  adventurous  movements 
which  have  ever  characterized  the  ad- 
vance of  the  American  pioneer  spirit, 
but  also  an  event  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical value,  both  disclosing  the  worth 
and  recources  of  the  vast  region  tra- 
versed and  constituting  one  of  the 
strongest  links  in  our  chain  of  title  to 
the  'Oregon  Country.'  " 

The  further  resolution  of  the  Society 
on  this  subject  follows: 

That  this  Society  will  undertake  to  erect, 
during  the  year  1905,  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Clatsop,  an  imposing  and  enduring  monu- 
ment to  this  great  achievement  in  our  na- 
tional history,  and  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave  men  who  accomplished  it. 

That  in  connection  with  the  erection  and 
dedication  of  this  monument,  the  Society 
recommends  the  holding  of  a  Northwestern 
Industrial  Exposition  at  Portland,  which 
shall  fittingly  portray  the  progress  and 
wealth  of  the  region  with  which  this  expe- 
dition is  inseparably  connected,  and  its  re- 
lationship with  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
as  well  as  to  foreign  countries. 

That  the  Governor  of  Oregon  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  requested  to  submit  to  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
and  to  urge  upon  that  body  a  cordial  and 
eflFective  support  of  the  movements  corrtem- 
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plated,  a^d  that  the  President  and  'Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  publicly  invite  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  to  co-operate  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  ends  in  view. 

That  the  Governor  of  Oregon  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  of  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  which  were  com- 
prised, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  "Oregon 
Country,"  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with 
an  invitation  to  the  people  of  said  States  to 
participate  in  the  objects  above  set  forth, 
and  that  he  request  each  of  said  Governors 
to  submit  his  communication  to  the  next  en- 
suing session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  their  respective  States,  for  consideration 
and  action. 

That  the  Secretary  communicate  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  Oregon  and  the  other  States  above 
named,  this  action  of  the  Society,  and  solicit 
their  advocacy  of  such  Congressional  aid  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  above 
set  forth  as  may  be  available. 

About  this  time  a  Provisional  Com- 
mittee of  21,  representing  the  business 
interests  of  Portland,  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  proposed 
exposition,  keeping  its  objects  con- 
stantly before  the  people  of  Portland 
and  paving  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  the  stock  company.  This  commit- 
tee was  very  active  and  accomplished 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  its  year's  ex- 
istence. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  the 
Historical  Society,  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature of  T90T  took  prompt  action  in 
behalf  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposi- 


tion. On  February  21st,  the  House 
extended  the  privileges  of  the  floor  to 
Hon.  J.  M.  Long,  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
visional Committee,  and  listened  to  a 
fifteen  minute  address  by  him.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.  Repre- 
sentative Orton,  of  Portland,  presented 
two  concurrent  resolutions,  which 
were  immediately  adopted  and  the  Sen- 
ate concurred  in  them.  One  of  the 
resolutions  indorsed  "the  Centennial 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exedition  and 
the  Oriental  Fair  to  be  held  at  the 
City  of  Portland  in  connection  there- 
with during  the  year  1905,"  and  re- 
solved "that  the  State  will  give  its  sub- 
stantial financial  aid  thereto.'*  The 
Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
five  commissioners  to  represent  the 
State,  and  the  other  Northwestern 
States  were  invited  to  make  exhibits. 
The  second  resolution  requested  Con- 
gress to  "make  a  suitable  appropriation 
for  a  national  exhibit  at  said  fair,  and 
also  that  proper  acts  be  passed  and  pro- 
per resolutions  be  presented  to  the 
Oriental  countries  and  to  other  foreign 
governments,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  requesting  them  to  make  an 
industrial  exhibit  at  said  fair." 

Washington,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  promptly  fell  into  line 
with  Oregon,  and  early  in  the  year 
1901  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
was  being  cared  for  in  the  various 
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States  by  the  following  State  commis- 
sions : 

Oregon. — H.  W.  Corbett,  Henry  E. 
Ankeny,  C.  B.  Bellinger,  C.  W.  Fulton, 
E.  E.  Young. 

Washington.— Frank  J.  Parker,  W. 
W.  Tolman,  J.  G.  Megler,  E.  M.  Rands, 
George  W.  Rowan. 

Idaho. — Thomas  Kirby,  E.  W.  John- 
son, J.  H.  Richards. 

Montana. — S.  T.  Hauser, 

Utah.  —  Hoyt  Sherman,  Hiram  ,B. 
Clawson,  L.  W.  Shurtleff. 

British  Columbia.— R.  E.  Gosnell. 

Most  of  the  year  1901  was  spent  in 
preparations.  Joint  meetings  of  the 
various  State  commissioners  were 
held  in  Portland  and  at  one  of  these 
"The  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  and 
American  Pacific  Exposition,"  with 
the  legend,  "Where  Rolls  the  Oregon/' 
was  selected  as  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany. Subsequently  it  was  found  that 
the  Legislature  of  Oregon  had  passed 
an  act  enabling  the  City  of  Portland 
to  levy  a  tax  in  aid  of  an  Oriental  Fair 
and  to  profit  by  this  tax  the  name  of 
the  company  was  amended  to  read 
"The  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  and 
American  Pacific  Exposition  and  Ori- 
ental Fair." 

This  is  its  official  name.  Late  in  the 
year  the  state  commissioners  who  had 
been  appointed  joined  in  a  proclama- 
tion explaining  the  results  of  the  Lewis 


and  Clark  expedition,  and  stating  the 
purposes  of  the  proposed  celebration 
in  1905,  concluding  by  inviting  Na- 
tional and  State  participation. 

Meanwhile  the  local  Provisional 
Committee  kept  interest  from  flagging 
and  laid  the  plans  for  incorporating 
the  stock  company  to  carry  on  the  fair. 
It  was  decided  to  place  the  capital 
stock  at  $300,000.  The  objects  were 
declared  to  be: 

First — To  hold  an  American  Pacific  Ex- 
position and  Oriental  Fair  and  an  exhibition 
of  the  arts,  industries,  manufactures  and 
products  of  the  soil,  mine  and  sea,  in  the 
City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  during  the  year 
1905,  to  be  State,  Inter-State,  National, 
American  and  Oriental  in  its  character.    • 

Second — To  facilitate  and  assist  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  and  the  equipment 
thereof,  and  of  all  classes  of  structures  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  arts,  industries,  manu- 
factures and  products  of  the  soil,  mines  and 
sea,  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  or  in  conniection 
with  said  exposition  and  fair. 

Third — To  acquire,  by  lease  or  purchase, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  same  for  the 
holding  of  said  exposition  and  fair,  all  lands 
deemed  necessary  by  the  corporation,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  same  when  the  fair  is 
closed,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed 
fit. 

Fourth — To  borrow  money  on  bonds, 
notes,  or  otherwise,  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  corporation,  and  to  mortgage 
any  or  all  of  its  property  and  incomes, 
actual  or  prospective,  including  the  money 
raised  from  the  gate  receipts,  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  to  issue  all  necessary  mort- 
gages or  indentures  to  secure  the  payment 
thereof.  ^-^  t. 
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Fifth — To  receive  subscriptions  of  money, 
property  or  labor  from  any  and  all 
sources 

The  articles  of  incorporation  were 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1901,  with  the  following  cor- 
porators, all  of  whom  unless  otherwise 
noted,  are  from  Portland : 

F.  E.  Beach. 
R.  F.  Prael. 
Paul  Wessinger. 
H.  L.  Pittock. 
I.  A.  Yerex. 
Alfred  D.  Bowen. 
S.  Frank. 
H.  Wittenberg. 
J.  Thorburn  Ross. 
Geo.  E.  Chamberlain. 
Julius  L.  Meier. 
David  M.  Dunne. 
W.   L.   Boise. 
H.  W.  Scott. 
H.  E.  Ankeny  (Eugene). 
Charles  n.  Bellinger. 
H.  W.  Corbett. 
Henry  Hahn. 
Samuel  Connell. 
E.  Ehrman. 
L.  B.  Cox. 
T.  M.  Long, 
k.  W.  Lewis. 
C.  W.  Fulton  (Astoria). 
Edward      Everett     Young      (Baker 
City). 

R.  D.  Inman. 


J.  W.  Cruthers. 
P.  L.  Willis. 

E.  H.  Kilham. 
W.  H.  McMonies. 
Dom  J.  Zan. 

L  N.  Fleischner. 
A.  H.  Devers. 
Phil  Metschan. 

C.  L.  Brown. 

D.  L.  Povey. 
H.  W.  Goode. 
C.  J.  Owen. 

A.  B.  Steinbach. 
Newton  Poston. 
J.  C.  Ainsworth. 
George  Lawrence,  Jr. 
W.  H.  Morrow. 
R.  W.  Hoyt. 
H.  S.  Rowe. 
Herman  Metzger. 
Fred  T.  Merrill. 
A.  R.  Heintz. 
R.  J.  Holmes. 
John  H.  Mitchell. 
Wm.  F.  Woodward. 
Louis  IBlumauer. 
Andrew  C.  Smith. 
Joseph  Simon. 
A.  H.  Breyman. 
Adolphe  Wolfe. 
C.  J.  O^Reilly. 
O.  Summers. 

F.  P.  Mavs. 
Wm.  D.  Fenton. 
Francis  I.  AIcKenna. 
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E.  J.  DeHart. 
Seneca  Smith. 

E.  W.  Rowe. 
W.  W.  Cotton. 
Alex  Sweek 
Charles  F.  Beebe. 

F.  W.  Mulkey. 

The  next  thing  was  to  raise  the 
money.  H.  W.  Corbett,  Samuel  Con- 
nell  and  J.  M.  Long,  whom  the  cor- 
porators appointed  to  open  a  stock - 
book,  receive  subscriptions  and  organ- 
ize the  company,  called  to  their  advice 
committees  representing  the  commer- 
cial organizations  of  Portland.  A  few 
consultations  of  this  kind  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  executive 
committee,  which  should  have  charge 
of  the  canvass  of  the  city  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  stock.  This 
committee,  with  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett 
as  chairman  and  myself  as  secretar>', 
was  organized  as  follows : 

H.  W.  Corbett. 
P.  L.  Willis. 
E.  T.  William.s. 
W.  W.  Cotton. 
W.  L.  Boise. 
A.  B.  Steinbach. 
H.  C.  Breeden. 
Paul  Wessinger. 
Chas.   F.  Beebe. 
Julius  L.  Meier. 
John  F.  Cordray. 


D.  M.  Donaugh. 
H.  W.  Scott, 
R.  D.  Inman. 
H.  Wittenberg. 
J.  T.  Morgan. 
A.  H.  Breyman. 
F.   E.   Beach. 
Owen  Summers. 
Leo  Friede. 
Fred  T.  Merrill. 
Ben  Selling. 
T.  W.  Cruthers. 
H.  C.  Wortman. 
A.  H.  Devers. 
J.  E.  Haseltine. 
I.  N.  Fleischner. 
A.  A.  Bailey. 
Adolphe  Wolfe. 
H.  S.  Rowe. 
Sol.  Blumauer. 
H.  W.  Goode. 
Geo.  W.  IBates. 
H.  C.  Campbell. 
F.  L  McKenna. 

The  Executive  Committee  spent  the 
early  part  of  November  in  laying  its 
plans,  appointing  its  canvassing  com- 
mittees and  advertising  the  fact  that 
it  was  coming.  November  24th  and 
25th  were  designated  as  the  days  of 
the  canvass  and  upon  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  Adolphe  Wolfe,  the  Executive 
Committee  declared  that  it  would  ex- 
pect the  entire  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  to  be  taken  in  tvvo^days.  Few 
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thought  this  to  be  possible,  for  no  other 
city  of  Portland's  size  in  the  world  had 
ever  financed  so  large  a  public  enter- 
prise in  so  short  a  time.  Portland 
agreeably  surprised  itself,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  had  the  pleasure  of 
giving  the  city  a  fine  Thanksgiving 
present  in  the  shape  of  an  Exposition 
company  capitalized  at  $300,000  and 
the  stock  all  taken.  Hon.  H.  W.  Cor- 
bett  signed  the  stock  list  for  $30,000, 
one-tenth  of  the  whole.  It  was  his 
generous  subscription  and  the  confi- 
dence in  the  Exposition  which  his  con- 
nection with  it  inspired  that  gave  the 
project  its  substantial  support  and  as- 
sured its  success. 

When  all  the  canvassers  had  made 
their  reports,  it  was  seen  that  the  work 
of  the  two  days  had  resulted  in  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $340,000.  The 
achievement  was  noteworthy  and  it  is 
one  that  will  ever  be  recalled  to  the 
credit  of  Portland  and  the  enterprise 
of  its  business  men.  The  over-sub- 
scribing of  the  stock  made  an  increase 
necessary,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  held  February  14, 
1902,  the  capitalization  was  put  at 
$500,000.  Subscriptions  to  date  amount 
to  $410,000. 

Fifteen  directors  were  elected  by  the 
stockholders  at  their  first  meeting  held 
January  13,  1902,  and  the  directors 
elected   officers   at  their   first   meeting 


held  January  21,  1902.  At  the  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  held  Oc- 
tober 6,  1902,  the  number  of  directors 
was  increased  to  25.  Following  are 
the  names  of  the  directors,  the  first  15 
of  whom  have  served  continuously 
since  the  organization  of  the  company. 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  Portland  is 
the  residence  of  the  directors. 

H.  W.  Corbett. 
H.  W.  Scott. 
Adolphe  Wolfe. 
Paul  Wessinger. 
A.  H.  Devers. 
Rufus  Mallor>-. 
John  F.  O'Shea. 
Leo  Friede. 
Charles  E.  Ladd. 
Wm.  D.  Fenton. 
A.  L.  Mills. 
Geo.  W.  Bates. 
I.  N.  Fleischner. 
Wm.  D.  Wheelwright. 
F.  Dresser. 
Samuel  Conhell. 
T.  C.  Ainsworth. 
P.  L.  Willis. 

James  H.  Raley,  Pendleton. 
O.  L.  Miller,  Baker  City. 
J.  M.  Church,  La  Grande. 
Asahel  Bush,  Salem. 
J.  C.  Cooper,  McMinnville. 
Geo.  W.  Riddle,  Azalea. 
P>.  Van  Dusen,  Astoria,     f-^  1 
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The  oflicers  are : 
President.— H.  W.  Corbett. 
First  Vice-President. — H.  W.  Scott. 
Second     Vice-President.  —  Adolphe 
Wolfe. 

Third   Vice-President. — Leo   Friede. 
Auditor. — Adolphe  Wolfe.  ^ 
Treasurer. — First  National*  Bank. 
Secretary. —  Henry  E.  Reed. 

With  a  multitude  of  details  to  dis- 
pose of  to  put  the  company  in  business 
shape,  and  a  mass  of  routine  work  to 
engross  their  attention,  the  directors 
have  had  a  busy  year.  Before  the  end 
of  their  first  twelve  months  of  service, 
22  stated  and  special  meetings  will  have 
been  held.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
tail the  proceedings  of  the  Board  in 
this  writinfy  and  I  shall  refer  only  brief- 
ly to  a  tew  of  the  principal  subjects 
that  have  been  acted  upon.  On  April 
nth  a  hearing  was  given  Hon.  John 
Barrett,  Commissioner-General  to 
Asia  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position, on  the  subject  of  co-operation 
between  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centen- 
nial Exposition.  Mr.  Barrett's  sug- 
gestions were  favorably  received  by  the 
Board.  On  August  15th,  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Dosch  was  appointed  Special  Com- 
missioner to  the  Fifth  National  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  of  Japan,  to  be  held 
at  Osaka  from  March  i  to  July  31, 
IQ03.    and     resolutions    were    adopted 


declaring  the  purpose  of  the  company 
to  erect  a  monument  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  the  City  Park  at  Portland. 
As  the  result  of  Mr.  Dosch's  mission, 
an  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  Oregon 
will  be  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  Company 
at  the  Osaka  Exhibition,  and  Japan 
will  reciprocate  by  coming  to  Portland 
in  1905.  On  September  12th,  the  site 
for  the  Exposition  was  selected  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Portland,  com- 
prising 385  acres  of  land  and  natural 
lake,  directly  opposite  the  highest 
point  on  the  Willamette  river  reached 
by  Captain  Clark  on  April  3,  1806.  On 
October  loth  the  Board  declared  for 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  by  the 
State  of  Oregon.  The  present  work  of 
the  company  may  briefly  be  summariz- 
ed in  the  following  recommendations 
of  Hon.  William  D.  Fenton,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Legislation : 

First — A  bill  for  an  act  to  appoint  an  Ore- 
j?on  Lewis  and  Clark  Commission  of  nine 
members,  and  to  appropriate  $500,000  for 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  of  1905. 

Second — A  circular  address  to  be  issued 
by  the  board  of  directors,  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary,  succinctly  outlining 
the  plan,  purpose  and  general  scope  of  the 
fair,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  same. 

Third — An  official  letter  to  be  likewise 
authorized  and  signed,  and  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  of  Washington,  Idaho. 
Montana,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  asking  them 
In  recommend  to  their  T.egi*4atures  appro- 
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priations  to  assist  Oregon  in  holding  the 
Centennial. 

Fourth — A  like  letter  to  be  sent  to  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  California  and 
Nevada,  inviting  them  to  recommend  par- 
ticipation by  their  States  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  enterprise,  and  asking  each  State  to 
make  appropriations  for  State  exhibits. 

Fifth — Alike  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  particu- 
larly the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
urging  upon  each  of  them  co-operation,  and 
inviting  them  to  ask  the  co-operation  of 
their  States,  and  the  transfer  of  their  ex- 
hibits from  St.  Louis,  in  1904.  to  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Centennial. 

Sixth — A    formal    communication    to    the 


J.    C    AINSWORTH,    Portland,    Or. 
of    the    Board    of    Directors 


President  of  the  United  States,  asking  him 
to  send  a  special  message  to  Congress,  rec- 
ommending Congressional  aid,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  exhibits  from  the  Philippines 
and  other  territorial  possessions,  gathered 
for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  a  direct 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000,  to  be  expended 
by  United  States  Commissioners,  of  which 
$250,000  shall  be  used  for  the  erection  by 
the  United  States  of  a  Lewis  and  Clark 
memorial  building,  to  contain  therein  statues 
of  Thomas  JeflFerson,  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
Lewis  F.  Linn,  James  K.  Polk,  George  M. 
Dallas,  the  great  explorers,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  other  such  buildings,  to  be  located  on 
a  site  donated  to  the  City  of  Portland  and 
to  be  maintained  as  the  home  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  and  other  public  bodies, 
and  to  be  devoted  to  useful  knowledge  and 
the  arts  forever. 

Seventh — A  plan  by  which  each  State  a«d 
the  general  government  may  be  efficiently 
approached,  with  a  view  to  their  active  co- 
operation, and  ^  the  employment  of  some 
suitable  man  or  committee  of  persons,  to 
take  active  charge  of  this  matter  at  once. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  charged 
under  the  by-laws  with  the  duty  of 
adopting  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  Ex- 
position. No  steps  have  yet  been  taken 
in  this  direction,  nor  will  anything  be 
done  until  the  State  Legislatures,  in- 
cluding Oregon,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  Ignited  Mates  make  their  appropri- 
ations. The  Exposition  will  be  just  as 
large  as  the  money  available  will  make 
it.  The  Company  will  keep  within  its 
means  and  success  will  crown  its  every 


effort. 
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By  C  R.  6.  l^cXnms 

"/  iotP  a  ship  a- mailing" 


Prone  on  a  grassy  knoll  where  runs  the 

.    sea 
In  from  the  North  Pacific  deep  and  blue, 
Whose  tide-ript  waters  many  a  century 
But  parted  for  the  painted  war-canoe, 
Till  Juan  de  Fuca  and  his  swarthy  crew 
Sailed  on  a  treasure-quest  to  regions  cold, 
Idle  I  dream'd  a  summer-evening  through, 
Watching  the  ruddy,  western  sun  enfold 
The   snowy-peak'd   Olympians   in   transient 
gold. 


"AN    EMPRESS   LINER.   INWARD-BOUND" 


Our  air  hath  yet  a  tang  of  Spanish  days, 
And  hazard  edge  of  fortune  from  the  past 
Of    pioneers,    and    wreckt    and    curious 

strays 
From   far-oflF  lands   along  this   coast   up- 
cast 
Since    brave    Vancouver    from    his    eager 

mast 
Beheld  the  Island  of  his  lasting  fame, 
And  turning  to  its  pleasant   shore  made 

fast, 
And    while    his    stalwart    tars    gave    loud 
acclaim 
Kais'd   high    the   Union   Jack   in   old   King 
George's  name. 


Across  the  rocky  harbor-mouth  still   fall 
Echoes  to  tell  of  England's  easy  crown; 
And  brassy  bugles  from  the  barracks  call 
A  challenge  to  the  careless  little  town 
That   lies   like   a  pretty   maid   in   tatter'd 
gown — 
'Mid    tangled    gardens — tempting    one    to 
halt 
Where  gnarled  oaks  with  ivy  over-grown 
Are   all    accord   with    her   one   charming 
fault-  - 
So  drowsy  nigh  the  hidden  guns  of  Esqui- 
mau. 


And  nonchalant  lay  I  that  afternoon, 
For  all  the  air  a  sweet  aroma  bore, 
.\nd  I  could  hear  the  tumult  and  the  tune 
Of    tumbling    waves    along    the    pebbled 

shore. 
Such  gipsy  joys  to  me  were  ever  more 
Than   chase   of   gold   or   fame;     but   still 

for  all 
I   felt  the  the  first  thin  tremor  o'er  and 

o'er 
Of  some  vast  traffic  without  interval 
To  traverse  soon  these  waterways  imperial. 


Where  now  some  tug-boat  leaves  a  smoky 
trail 

To  pencil  on  the  air  a  coiling  blot 

Athwart    the    lighthouse;     or    the    infre- 
quent sail 

6f  some  slow  lumber-bark  or  wandering 
yacht, 

Or     some     gray     battleship     all     grimly 
wrought 

Glides  by  schooners  from  the  Arctic  seas. 

To  largely  feed  the  crowded  world,  me- 
thought, 

Here  soon  shall  pass  swift-sailing  argo- 
sies, 
Full-freighted    with    the    wheat    of    prairie 
granaries. 


And  musing  thus  upon  that  idle  mound. 
Far  down  the  reach  of  waters  to  the  rfght 
I  saw  an  Empress-liner  inward  bound 
Speeding    thro'    the    Narrows    trim    and 

white. 
And  every  moment  growing  on  my  sight 
Like     something    clear    unfolding,   in    a 

dream. 
Her  very  motion  was  a  clean  delight 
That  woke  the  sapphire  sea  to  curl  and 

cream 
Smoothly  off  her  curving  prow  and  snowy 

beam. 


And  easily  as  up  the  Straits  she  roll'd, 
My  vagrant  fancy  fairy-eyed  could  see. 
Bulging  richly  'gainst  her  steely  hold, 
Bales  of  splendid  silk  piled  solidly 
With  matted  rice  and  tons  of  fragrant  tea, 
Or  else,  her  quainter  cargo  fain  to  scan. 
Wee  China  toys  in  silver  filagree, 
And  tawny  ivories  of  old  Japan — 
Packed  with  iris-woven  riLg»  from  T|pahan. 
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All    hail    to    her! — the    white    forerunner 

sent 
From  out  the  lavish  West  to  rouse  the  old 
Lethargic  portals  of  the  Orient, 
Till  all  its  stolid  habitants  be  told 
Of  quick,  new  modes  of  life,  and  mani- 
fold 
Swift  engines  of  exchange,  and  how  by 

these 
To  run  their  times  within  a  finer  mould. 
And  from  the  rut  of  Chinese  centuries 
To  reach  for  wider  joys  and  soother  lux- 
uries. 


We  front  the  threshold  of  a  giant  age, 
Foremost  still,  but  others  follow  fast. 
We  may  not  trust  o'ermuch  the  written 

page, 
Nor   measure   with   the   measures   of   the 

past, 
For  all  our  millions  and  our  regions  vast, 
And  arm'd  array  in  boastful  numbers  told, 
To    keep    the    treasure    that    our    sires 

amass'd 
Hath  need  of  statesmen  lion-like  to  hoW, 
And  still  forestall  the  changing  times,  alert 

and  bold. 


O  sure,  it  is  no  small  thing  to  be  said 
That  under  us  the  East  and  West  have 

met! — 
That  our  red,  British  route  is  perfected 
Around  the  World,  and  our  red  flag  doth 

yet 
High  vantage  o'er  its  strenuous  rivals  get. 
Whether  it  wave  from  Windsor's  kingly 

pile, 
Or  on  the  farthest  verge  of  Empire  set 
'Bove  fearless  towns,  whose  heart-strings 
all  the  while 
Thrill  to  every  chord  from  their  old  Mother- 
Isle. 
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We  feel  the  center  now  where'er  we  stand, 
And  touch  community  in  everything, 
Since    Science    with    her    patient,    subtle 

hand 
Hath    snar'd    the    globe    as    in    a    witch's 

ring. 
And  set  all  elements  a-quivering 
To  our  desire.    What  marvels  more  she'll 

show — 
What  new  delights  from   Nature  conjur- 
ing— 
Small  wit  have  I  to  guess,  but  this  I  know. 
That  more   and  more   the   scatter'd  World 
as  one  must  grow. 


II 


Then    closer    blend    for    empire — that    is 

power; 
No  thing  of  worth  e'er  came  of  feebleness. 
And  union  is  the  genius  of  the  hour. 
The    virtues    that    by    master    craft    and 

stress 
Wrought  hugely  on  primaeval  palaces, 
And  'stonish'd  Egypt  and  great  Babylon 
With  monuments  of  admirable  excess. 
Seem  once  again  from  out  Oblivion  drawn 
To   lighten   o'er   the    Earth    in    unexampled 

dawn. 


13 


The  impulse  of  a  thousand  centuries 
Strikes  upward  now  in  our  united  race. 
Not  for  a  Roman  triumph,  but  to  ease 
The  intercourse  of  nations,  and  to  place 
The  social  fabric  on  a  happier  base; 
The  very  enginry  of  war  abhorr'd 
So  soon  as  may  is  bended  to  erase 
The  stain  and  bloody  ravage  of  the  sword; 
The  vanquish'd  now  are  all  to  equal  right 
restored. 


14 


But  cry  contempt  upon  that  sickly  creed 
That  would  not  fire  a  shot  to  save  its  own. 
Whose  piety  perverse  doth  only  feed 
The  hope  of  leaner  nations,  bolder  grown 
To  tread  the  path  that  we  have  hewn 
alone. 
'Twas  not  for  them  we  found  that  path  so 

hard — 
'Twas  not  for  them  the  Earth  so  thick  was 
sown 
With    British    dead!    Nay,    rather    let    us 
guard 
The   barest    rock    that    flies   onr    flag   at    all 


hazard. 
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And  e'en  for  sake  of  rich  and  plenteous 
peace. 

Lei  mastery  in  arms  be  honor'd  still! 

So  r)nly  shall  the  fear  of  foemen  cease. 

For   this   is   naked   truth,   say   what   thej' 
will. 

That  when  a  people  lose  the  power  to  kill, 

They  count  for  naught  among  the  sons  of 
men; — 

Nor  tongue   nor  pen   nor  art   nor   work- 
men's skill 

Can  save  their  homes  from  alien   ravish 
then, 
Or  lift  their  fallen  capitols  to  place  again. 
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Then  give  us  rifles — rifles  everywhere! 

Ready  rifles  tipt  with  bayonets! 

And  men  of  iron  to  lead  who  little  care 

For  parlor  tactics  and  for  social  sets! 

Strong    captains,    worthy    of   their    epau- 
lettes. 

Not   rich   men's    sons   to   make   a   scarlet 
show 

f.ace-loving  fops  and  wooden  martinets. 

But    clear-eyed    stalwarts   o'er   the    ranks 
who  know 
How  best  to  train  a  naval  gun  or  trap  a  foe. 

17 

And  tho'  the  burden  and  the  fret  of  life 
Still  wear  upon  us  with  unequal  weight. 
We'll  weaken  not  to  fratricidal  strife. 
We  are  a  people  strong  to  tolerate 
Till  formed  opinion  tranquilly  abate 
The  jagg'd  abuses  of  an  earlier  age, 
Rather  than  impatient  emulate 
Those  hapless  nations  that  in  sudden  rage 
Of  revolution  wreck  their  ancient  heritage. 

i8 

Our   Saxon    temper   that    'gainst    Church 

and  Crown 
And  tyrant  Castles  of  the  feudal  plan 
Made  steady  way  until  it  wore  them  down, 
And  straighten'd  all  their  maxims  till  they 

ran 


Current  for  the  right  of  every  man 
Freely  to  change   his  state  and   circum- 
stance, 
Is  virile  yet  unbrokenly  to  span 
What   gulf  ahead — what   unforeseen  mis- 
chance— 
Would  threat  the  front  of  our  magnificent 
advance. 


19 

And  we  have  those  whose  dreams  of  bet- 
terment 
Outrun   their  fleeting  day — whose   hearts 

ideal 
Beat  evermore  against  discouragement. 
In  high  endeavor  not  to  cease  till  all 
The  barriers  of  creed  and  color  fall 
Within  the  union  of  the  British  bred; 
Nor  rest  content  until  the  mutual 
Machinery  of  state  be  perfected 
So  that  no  least  of  all  our  brethren  go  unfed. 


20 

I  never  saw  Britania  carv'd  in  stone 
r  never  saw  Britannia  carv'd  in  stone 
I've  thought  what  merit  shall  be  all  her 

own 
In   that   great  brotherhood   that's   yet   to 

be— 
The  diamond  empire  of  futurity. 
Whose  equal  citizens  all  thron'd  elate, 
And  treading  each  a  sovran  destiny, 
Shall   count   it   still   their  pride  and  best 

estate 
To   happily   for  commonwealth   co-operate. 

Who'd   be   the   bard   of   that    triumphant 

time? 
Who  hath  the  pen  of  promise  and  the  skill 
To  tell  its  periods  in  exultant  rhyme? 
For  I  be  but  a  dreamer  on  a  hill. 
And  prone  withal  fantastic  hours  to  fill 
With  fancies  running  wild  of  thought,  or 

gloat 
Eerie  on  the  rising  Moon  until 
Betimes  I  hear  her  dim,  harmonic  note, 
Boding  of  forbidden  things  and  themes  re- 
mote. 


But  so  a  passing  ship — a  bugle  call — 
Did  tempt  me  to  essay  a  song  of  state 
Beyond  the  range  of  my  poor  art  as  all 
Yon  rank'd  Olympians  that  loom  serrate 
Against  the  azure,  upper  air  are  great 
O'er  this  low  hill.   To  them  young  Morn- 
ing throws 
His  golden,  first  largesse — there  lingering 

late 
Rose-mantled    Eve    her    deep    allegiance 
shows, — 
Glorious  mid  unconquer'd  peaks  and  virgin 
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The  Promise  of  the  Neiv  Year 

third  year  of  the  twentieth  century  opens  upon  an  auspicious  out- 
look. In  science,  literature,  education,  religious  thoug^ht,  and  art 
there  is  discernable  a  quickening  impulse  that  promises  to  make 
the  year  1903  notable.  From  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other  there  are  evidences  of  remarkable  progress  and  develop- 
ment. The  air  is  full  of  achievement.  A  great  awakening  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  men,  and  the  swing  of  the  new  movement, 
its  energy  is  irresistible.  There  is  a  contagious  spirit  abroad  of 
alertness  and  enthusiasm  that  carries  everything  before  it.  Not 
one  section,  but  the  nation,  the  world,  is  feeling  it.  This  psychological  force  is 
one  of  the  great  factors  that  makes  for  progress  and  enlightenment.  It  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  account  fully  for  the  existence  of  such  waves  of  human  en- 
ergy, but  that  they  do  exist  and  exert  a  tremendous  influence  upon  histor}^  and 
progress  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  one  that  is  passing  over  the  world 
at  this  time  is  of  unusual  significance  and  power.  It  is  producing  a 
strenuous  age,  and  making  it  a  i»;reat  thing  to  be  living  now,  liv- 
ing as  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkable  political  and  social  evo- 
lution, perhaps  the  most  rapid  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Great  things 
are  taking  place  before  our  eyes.  The  time  for  small  things  has  passed. 
Men's  minds  have  been  broadened  and  sharpened  by  the  conflict  of  centuries, 
and  the  world  is  in  a  condition  today  to  seize  the  great  questions  that  con 
front  it  and  solve  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Shakespeare  says  that  **all 
the  world's  a  stage."  It  is  more  and  less.  The  world  is  simply  man,  and  in  its 
growth  and  development  it  is  like  men — childish  at  first,  boyish  and  foolish, 
and  then  man's  estate.  We  have  reached  the  time,  it  seems,  when  the  world 
realizes  that  it  must  meet  its  great  problems  in  a  manly  way.  This  spirit 
is  shown  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
in  the  strike  commission  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  though  the  work 
of  the  latter  may  have  more  far-reaching  effects  upon  political  and  economic 
history.  Indeed,  it  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  great  outposts  in  social  ad- 
vancement, and  our  posterity  may  point  to  it  as  the  first  step  in  a  new  and 
enlightened  economic  era.  All  along  the  line  this  wave  of  energy  and  progress 
is  clearlv  evident. 


'What  wonders  hath  God  wrought"  in  wireless  tf^p^fPjVl/^ 
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which  1903  will  give  perfected  to  the  world !  We  have  the  flying  machine 
almost  within  our  grasp,  and  men  are  reaching  out,  as  never  before,  for  the 
great  unknown  truths  and  forces  of  the  universe.  The  impossible  is  rapidly 
being  eliminated.  Buildings  forty  stories  high  are  being  planned  for  New 
York,  where  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  upon 
civic  improvements.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made,  with  every  promise  of  success. 
to  make  Washington  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence a  movement  along  similar  lines  has  begun  among  other  municipalities. 
These  things  are  indicative  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  some  lines. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs,  however,  is  the  movement  for  civic  right- 
eousness that  has  spread  across  the  continent.  It  means  that  proeress  is  being 
made  in  high  living  and  right  thinking  as  well  as  along  material  lines.  From 
whatever  standpoint,  therefore,  we  may  consider  the  outlook  for  1903,  we  find 
that  it  is  remarkably  promising  and  suggestive.  In  religion,  politics,  science, 
art,  literature,  education,  there  is  the  expectancy  that  great  things  will  be  accom- 
plished, and  optimism  breathes  its  fair  spirit  upon  the  world  and  mankind. 

Among  Otirselves 

The  publishers  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  present  this  number  to  their  readers 
with  a  feeling  of  more  or  less  justifiable  pride.  The  magazine  is  increased  per- 
manently 32  pages  with  this  month's  issue  and  its  scope  correspondingly  en- 
larged. A  new  department,  ** Progress,"  also  begins  in  this  number.  The  object 
of  this  deoartment  is  to  keep  a  high-grade,  bona  fide  record  of  the  growth, 
prog^ress  and  development  that  is  takinp-  place  in  the  great  and  virile  west.  For 
the  present  the  work  along  these  lines  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  but  it  is  expected  to  cover  eventually  the  whole  coast.  It  is  not 
now,  and  never  has  been,  the  intention  of  the  publishers  of  this  magazine 
to  imitate  other  publications.  We  are  blazing  a  trail  for  ourselves,  and  it  has 
not  been  easy  work.  This  new  department  is,  we  believe,  something  new  and 
unique  and  in  keeping  with  our  idea  of  the  making  of  a  magazine.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  state  that  the  circulation  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  is  jumping 
higher  and  higher  with  leaps  and  bounds,  the  average  being  very  nearly  1000  new 
subscribers  per  month.  This  means  in  unmistakable  terms  that  magic  word 
Success!  It  means  that  advertisers  will  come  to  us,  and  they  are  coming.  They 
must  come  if  they  want  to  reach  this  coast,  and  it's  a  pretty  poor  business  man 
who  would  neglect  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  remarkable  portion  of 
the  whole  globe,  and  one  that  is  increasing  in  power  and  population  faster 
than  any  other  portion.  These  are  facts.  We  all  know  them.  There's  a  whole 
lot  more  we  could  sav  about  this  coast,  but  some  other  time  will  do.  A  man 
can't  see  much  of  it  without  burning  with  enthusiasm  and  energy.  There's  one 
more  point  in  this  connection  that  we  wish  to  make.  It  is  in  your  power, 
reader,  to  do  us  a  great  favor.  Now  the  question  is,  will  you  do  it,  or  will  you 
forget  all  about  it?  The  favor  is  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  to  any  ad- 
vertiser in  the  magazine  with  whom  you  do  business.  Simply  say  you  saw  the 
advertisement  in  The  Pacific  Monthly,  and  you  will  please  him  tremendous- 
ly (we'll  vouch  for  that),  and  you'll  make  the  birds  sing  sweeter  and  the 
sun  shine  brighter  for  us.  (Both  of  these  things  happen  in  winter  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.     This  explanation  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  eastern  fni^nds). 
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Anthracite  Coal  as  an  Object  Lesson 


The  human  race  is  progressive,  but 
each  ^feneration  is  conservative.  One 
of  the  great  obstructions  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  political  or  social  problems 
is  the  instinctive  prejudice  of  the  av- 
erage individual  against  any  change  in 
the  existing  order  of  things. 

People  generally  dread  new  and  un- 
tried experiments,  believing  it  is  better 
to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  t  > 
those  we  know  not  of :  but  I  consider  it 
most  essential  to  insist  as  a  preliminary 
upon  a  clear  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  change  will  come  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  the 
existing  conditions  unchanged.  The 
United  States  is  not  the  government  u 
was  one  hundred  years  ago.  States 
are  no  longer  sovereign,  slavery  has 
been  abolished,  colonial  dependencies 
acquired.  Election  of  Senators  and 
of  the  President  by  popular  vote 
is  foreshadowed.  The  world  is  not  the 
world  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago. 
In  religion,  politics  and  economics  it 
is  different.  Let  us  assume,  therefore, 
that  our  institutions  are  not  eternal, 
hut  will  change. 

The  next  inquiry  is  what  institutions 
seem  most  the  object  of  assault  and 
most  subject  to  change.  We  should 
expect  to  find  them  to  be  those  institu- 
tions which  are  most  connected  with 
the  production  of  wealth,  because, 
though  it  is  true  wealth  does  not 
bring  happiness,  it  is  equally  true  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  happiness 
where  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  are 
gained  only  in  meagre  proportion  by 
the  most  laborious  efforts.  The  facts 
bear  out  this  theory. 

We  find  the  assaults  to  come  directly 
or  indirectlv  from  the  laboring  masses, 
or  in  their  behalf,  and  that  they  are  di- 
rected against  the  sources  of  wealth — 
Railroads.  Trusts,  Mines.  Landowner- 


ship,  etc.  We  find  an  increasing  num- 
ber who,  while  not  actually  starved  in 
any  one  day,  yet  live  shortened  lives 
because  of  the  wretched  economic  en- 
vironment into  which  they,  are  born. 
And  we  also  find  a  stupendously  in 
creasing  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
lew :  a  wealth  which  is  so  great  it  con- 
vinces us  it  cannot  be  the  just  reward 
of  brains  or  eflFort,  because  no  brains  or 
no  effort  could  in  a  few  years  amass 
such  wealth  were  there  not  some  spec- 
ial privileges  which  directed  the  labor 
or  the  gains  of  the  many  into  the  chan- 
nels leading  to  the  few.  There  is  a 
more  or  less  blind  feeling  among  the 
people  that  there  is  something  wron*^ 
in  the  economic  institutions  which 
make  it  possible  for  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  people  to  be  in  the  hands  of  n 
very  few — far  beyond  the  just  reward 
for  the  greatest  possible  human  abili- 
ty. Certain  of  the  people  envy  an.1 
hate  or  fear  individuals  such  as  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Mr.  Morgan  or  Mr.  Car- 
negie. More  intelligent  and  just  minds 
see  that  the  individual  is  rather  to  be 
commended  for  his  use  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  it  is  the  institution 
which  is  to  be  blamed.  Stones  are  ^o 
be  hurled,  if  at  all,  at  the  wrongful 
institution,  not  at  the  man  who  has 
profited  by  it. 

I  shall  assume  at  this  point  that  ev- 
eryone recognizes  that  human  institu- 
tions have  been  changing  since  the 
creation,  iust  as  the  world,  the  sua, 
the  moon  and  stars  are  changing;  that 
it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  hold  our 
institutions  fixed  and  permanent  as  it 
was  for  the  institutions  of  Pericles,  Cae- 
sar, Charles  I  and  Louis  XV  to  remain 
to  this  day. 

If  we  conclude  change  will  come  in 
spite  of  us,  the  next  speculation  is  as  to 
what    will    be    the    characj^er    of    tihe 
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change.  Herbert  Spencer  and  other 
profound  thinkers  declare  the  chanfi:e 
is  to  be  toward  socialism,  or  centraliz- 
ation of  wealth,  and  the  instruments 
for  producing  wealth,  in  the  hands  of 
government  for  the  common  good.  The 
newspapers  report  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan 
as  coinciding  in  this  view  and  declar- 
ing men  like  himself  are  necessary  in- 
struments preparing  the  way  for  so- 
cialism by  natural  evolution. 

There  is  a  certain  drift  in  human 
events  which  seems  beyond  control. 
It  is  as  if  ordered  by  some  power  su- 
perior to  man.  That  drift  today  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  to  be  toward  so- 
cialism. The  first  cry  of  the  democrat- 
ic convention  of  New  York  upon  the 
anthracite  coal  situation  was  for  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  mines.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  easier  for  government  own- 
ership to  take  over  a  few  great  "trusts" 
than  to  organize  a  multitude  of  com- 
petitive industries  into  one  great  gov- 
ernmental trust;  and  certainly  the  ex- 
istence of  trusts  provokes  a  popular 
leaning  toward  socialism.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  ten- 
dency is  towards  socialism,  and  I  be- 
lieve no  argument  or  force  can  prevent 
it.  It  may  be  the  actual  change  will 
be  made  amid  a  bloody  revolution,  the 
many  assailing  the  few,  the  populace 
against  the  government,  as  has  been 
usually  the  case  in  history ;  for  the  own- 
ers of  privileges  assailed  have  always 
been  as  sure  of  their  rights  and  as  hon- 
estly outraged  as  is  Mr.  Baer  when 
he  calls  for  government  troops  to  pro- 
tect him  in  his  right  to  do  as  he  pleases 
with  his  own.  It  would  have  been  very 
easy  to  have  precipitated  a  miniature 
"rebellion"  or  "revolution"  or  "war" 
between  the  strikers  and  the  armed 
forces  of  government,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  some 
day  which  will  embrace  the  whole  coun- 
try, when  the  question  shall  arise  of 
the  right  of  the  masses  of  people  every- 
where to  wrest  from  the  few  all  man- 
ner of  vested  rights.  But  there  is  rooin 
to  hope  that  a  greater  popular  intelli- 
gence in  our  day  will  render  it  possible 
to  make  the  final  transition  in  peace. 

It  is  quite  possible  also  that  before 
the  final  transition  is  made,  those  own- 


ing the  property  of  the  country  will 
for  many  years  have  been  in  absolute 
power  by  means  of  a  standing  army 
and  a  proletariat  vote,  which  they 
can  control.  It  will  eventually  become 
a  question  as  to  what  are  vested  and 
inalienable  rights.  In  spite  of  the  pop- 
ular clamor  against  him,  Mr.  Baer  is 
exactly  right  in  his  claim  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  own.  If  Mr.  Baer 
(we  will  say  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion) owns  the  anthracite  coal  fields  by 
a  perfect  legal  title,  according  to  the 
law  of  our  day,  he  has  just  as  much 
right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  it  as  we 
have  to  do  as  we  please  with  our 
houses.  He  can  forbid  any  man  to 
mine  any  coal  at  all.  He  can,  if  he  be 
so  minded,  shut  down  all  mining  and 
quit,  and  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  armed 
force  of  our  land  under  the  existing 
law  to  keep  oflF  trespassers  and 
protect  him  in  his  right  to  mine  coal 
by  whom  he  pleases,  or  not  to  mine  It 
at  all  if  he  so  pleases.  So  that  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  anthracite  coal 
owners  choose  to  stop  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  anthracite  coal  and  let  the  fields 
lie  idle  for  a  few  generations,  they  have 
today,  under  the  existing  law,  a  right 
to  do  it  and  a  right  to  all  the  force  in 
the  land  to  protect  them  in  that  right. 
Such  a  conclusion  seems  to  suggest 
by  its  own  awful  consequences  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  not  with  Mr. 
Baer,  but  with  legal  institutions  which 
admit  such  a  conclusion  as  a  theoretic 
possibilit)^  For  a  true  right  is  right 
all  the  time  and  under  every  theoretic 
possibility.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  the 
self  interest  of  the  coal  owners  will  not 
permit  them  to  stop  all  mining.  The 
question  is,  ought  a  whole  people  to 
depend  for  its  necessaries  on  the  will  «>f 
any  individuals. 

A  truth  is  right  in  theory  as  well  as 
practice — for  all  truth  is  theory  applied 
to  practice.  There  is  also  the  feeling 
that  a  man's  ownership  of  a. natural  de- 
posit, which  he  did  not  make,  but 
which  God  made  and  seemingly  left  as 
a  common  inheritance  for  man,  is  not 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  plough 
or  ship  or  other  article  his  own  hands 
have  made  from  the  crude  deposit  or 
natural  growth.  And  though  the  feudal 
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law  of  landholding  survives  today  and 
gives  a  man  legal  title  to  these  natural 
deposits  or  growths,  there  is  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  a  legal  theory  which 
permits  the  man  on  the  spot,  or  with 
the  ready  money,  to  buy  up  and  mo- 
nopolize the  necessary  natural  gifts  of 
the  earth,  even  against  those  who  at 
the  time  were  unborn  and  had  no  possi- 
ble equality  of  opportunity:  permits 
him  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre  to  clap  his 
paper  title  upon  all  the  coal,  or  iron, 
or  oil,  or  timber  he  can  find  and  lay  it 
away  idle,  neither  using  it  himself  nor 
permitting  others  to  use  it  till  in  th-; 
lapse  of  years  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  just  condemnation  to  be 
made  of  the  man  who  does  this.  The 
law  exists,  and  while  it  exists  any  man 
may  avail  himself  of  it.  For  one  to  re- 
frain because  he  thought  it  wrong  to 
lock  up  and  monopolize  these  natural 
deposits  would  be  useless.  Though 
personally  I  believe  the  system  of  land 
liolding  today  to  be  very  primitive  and 
erroneous,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  it  myself. 

Society  must  change  the  law,  not 
abuse  the  men  who  grow  rich  under  the 
law  as  it  exists.  Whatever  changes 
come  must  take  one  of  two  directionr>, 
either  toward  socialism  or  toward  an- 
archy. There  is  no  other  movement 
possible.  Socialism  means  individual- 
ity surrendered  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  government  master 
of  all  and  owner  of  all  for  the  common 
benefit.  It  is  in  short  the  very  extreme 
of  government.  The  Government  is  all 
in  all.  Anarchy  is  the  exact  opposite. 
It  is  the  extreme  of  individualism.  Its 
doctrine  is  the  least  government  possi- 
ble.   The  individual  is  all  in  all. 

Certain  ill-balanced  or  uncontrolled 
and  ignorant  people  calling  themselves 
Socialists  or  Anarchists,  have  resorted 
to  violence  and  crime,  and  the  words 
Socialist  and  Anarchist  today  mean  to 
the  popular  mind  only  an  assassin  or  a 
firebrand.  But  these  are  perversions 
of  the  terms.  Socialism  and  Anarchy 
are  well  recognized  philosophic  theor- 
ies of  government,  and  in  neither  is 
there  the  slightest  excuse  for  violence. 
Both  recognize  that  change  can  only 
come   bv   evolution,   from    discussion; 


and  a  prime  essential  in  the  philosophy 
of  Anarchy  is  that  no  force  must  be 
used  either  against  the  individual  or 
by  him,  except  in  self-defense  or  for  the 
protection  of  a  recognized  right. 

In  theory  Thomas  Jefferson  was  an 
Anarchist.  Herbert  Spencer  is  an  An- 
archist. William  Dean  Howells  is  a 
Socialist. 

The  true  Anarchists  and  Socialists 
are  men  high  up  in  the  scale  in  intellect 
and  in  Christian  spirit.  And  in  a  rough 
sort  of  way,  it  may  be  said,  true  Repub- 
licans are  Socialistic  and  true  Demo- 
crats Anarchistic;  the  one  party  be- 
lieving in  more  and  more  government, 
a  strong  central  government,  a  some- 
what paternal  government,  protecting 
industries  out  of  the  people's  funds, 
etc. ;  the  other  party  believing  in  less 
and  less  government,  the  least  govern- 
ment possible,  consistent  with  peace 
and  order — no  paternalism,  and  the  ex- 
treme of  local  self-government,  or  in 
dividualism. 

I  repeat  that  all  changes  must  tend 
either  toward  Socialism  or  toward  An- 
archism, for  these  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes. I  have  said  all  changes  we 
can  perceive  today  are  in  the  direction 
of  Socialism,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
next  experiment  in  government  the  hu- 
man race  is  destined  to  see.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  final  and  higher  and  better 
tendency  will  be  toward  Anarchy — and 
if  I  could  I  would  direct  our  growth  in 
that  direction. 

Nothing  is  ever  settled  in  this  world 
till  it  is  settled  right,  and  the  one 
"right"  thing  in  man's  progress  seems 
to  be  Freedom.  Study  the  institutions 
of  mankind  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history,  and  though  the  progress  at  any 
epoch  has  been  as  imperceptible  as  the 
flow  of  a  glacier,  we  see  it  has  been  ir- 
resistibly toward  Freedom. 

Liberty  of  the  individual  seems  to  be 
the  destiny  of  the  race.  Liberty  of  the 
individual  seems  to  be  our  highest  ideal 
and  ultimate  truth.  Therefore  I  believe 
that  through  every  experiment  some- 
thing will  be  gained  toward  an  almost 
perfect  liberty  of  the  individual,  or  an- 
archy. It  is  a  very  high  ideal,  a  very 
high  condition.  We  are  not  fitted  for 
it  today.  It  may  be  we  shall  not  be 
fitted  for  it  in  a  thousand  vears.     But 
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the  millions  of  years  which  seem  to  us 
slow  in  bringing  us  to  our  present  state 
are  but  as  a  watch  in  the  night  of  Time. 

The  man  who  measures  the  possibili- 
ty of  human  progress  by  what  he  can 
guess  at  in  the  brief  spark  of  his  own 
generation  is  short  sighted  indeed.  So- 
cialism would  and  perhaps  will  solve 
the  anthracite  coal  problem  by  placing 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  coal 
lands  in  the  government  as  trustee  for 
the  people.  When  that  is  done  I  be- 
lieve a  few  will  control  the  government 
in  order  to  control  what  the  govern- 
ment controls. 

Anarchy  would  and  perhaps  will 
solve  it  by  saying  to  the  owners:  **If 
you  have  no  right  to  shut  down  all 
coal  mines  and  forbid  all  coal  mining, 
neither  have  you  a  right  to  mine  only 
what  you  are  capable  of  mining  to  day 
and  to  forbid  anyone  else  to  mine  on 
the  lands  you  do  not  intend  to  use  for 
years  and  generations  to  come.  Your 
right  to  any  part  of  the  earth's  valuable 
deposits  does  not  go  beyond  what  you 
can  actually  mine  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers :  that  is  to  say,  a  reasonable 


space  for  your  present  and  future  oper- 
ations. And  whoever  finds  vacant  and 
unused  lands  shall  have  a  right  to  oc- 
cupy and  mine  it.  Title  shall  be  iti  use 
and  possession  of  the  land,  not  in  a 
paper  record.  Personally  I  believe  this 
the  freer  and  better  solution. 

If  this  title  existed  today,  the  miners 
would  not  have  struck.  They  would 
never  strike.  They  would  have  moved 
on  to  some  of  the  vacant  coal  land  and 
gone  to  mining  and  that  would  contiii- 
ue  so  long  as  the  demand  for  coal  made 
a  certain  amount  of  rtHning  profitabL*, 
for  small  as  the  coal  area  is,  it  is  still 
more  than  abundant  for  all  needs  we 
can  foresee  if  only  it  were  open  to  iise. 
Demand  and  supply  would  have  free 
play.  Those  willing  and  able  to  mine 
would  have  free  play.  But  so  long  as 
the  exclusive  ownership  of  all  the  coal 
continues  as  now,  the  work  of  the 
commission  is  useless  except  to  inform 
the  public  mind.  Wages  and  price  are 
as  beyond  the  regulation  of  a  commis- 
sion or  a  legislature  as  the  tides  are  be- 
yond regulation  by  proclamation. 

C.  E.  S.  Wood. 


Quest 

By  61U  6inltb  KraAl 

My  heart,  a  smitten  builder,  goes 

About  Life's  Babel  vast, 

To  find  if  fellow-builder  knows 

Or  speaks  her  language  past. 

Each,   with    her  low   words   and   pleading.' 

dumb, 
But  meets  indifferent  mood; 
Yet  prays  she, — Oh,  to  understand! 
Oh,  to  be  understood! 
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TKos.  B.  Reed— 

The  death  of  Ex-Speaker  Thomas  B. 
Reed  came  unexpectedly.  Mr.  Reed  was 
a  great  man.  His  achievements  had 
been  manifold  and  notable.  But  he  was 
greater  than  his  achievements.  What 
he  accomplished  was  considerably  less 
than  what  he  had  the  ability  to  accom- 
plish. He  had  the  vision  and  the  strong 
convictions  of  the  great  statesman,  and 
whenever  he  applied  the  power  which 
he  posssesed  to  the  embodiment  of  his 
ideas  in  national  law,  he  very  ably  min- 
istered to  his  country's  welfare.  He 
greatly  honored  the  State  of  Maine  in 
his  distinguished  public  career,  and, 
like  Fessenden  and  Blaine,  from  the 
same  State,  has  left  a  name  which  will 
have  lasting  and  most  creditable  place 
in  the  national  history. 

VToodroiv  VTilson— 

Princeton's  new  president  receives 
the  following  well-merited  tribute  of 
praise  in  an  editorial  in  the  Century : 

With  what  strength  and  hopefulness 
of  countenace  he  fronts  the  peculiar 
duties  of  his  new  office,  the  numerous 
transcripts  of  his  face  suggest.  It  has 
the  Covenanter's  large-featured,  lean- 
visaged,  unyielding  determination 
when  it  is  set ;  yet  so  kindly  is  the 
heart  that  lights  it  that  there  is  almost 
a  consciousness  of  effort  in  its  firmness, 
and  so  equitable  is  the  mind  which  con- 
trols it  that  its  decision  is  never  unrea- 
sonableness or  hardness.  Year  after 
year  the  outgoing  senior  class  at 
Princeton  has  registered  his  popularity. 
It  is,  however,  not  one  bought  by  len- 
iency or  the  showing  of  favor.  It  is  the 
response  to  the  compelling  qualities  of 
the  man — qualities  merged  under  thf^ 
favoring  democratic  conditions  of  the 
old  College  of  New  Jersey,  into  an  ef- 
ficiency which  unorganized  or  intem- 
perately   directed   or   thriftlessly   used 


they  could  not  have  had — the  compel- 
ling qualities  of  a  great  teacher,  who 
could  "jest  to  your  instruction"  and 
"beguile  you  into  being  informed  be- 
yond your  wont  and  wise  beyond  your 
birthright." 

C.  C  S.  Wood- 
Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood,  an  ex- 
cellent photograph  of  whom  is  publish- 
ed herewith,  was  born  in  1852,  in  Erie^ 
Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Eng- 
lish extraction.  His  mother  was  Rose 
Curson.  and  his  father,  Wm.  Maxwell 
Wood,  was  the  first  surgeon-general  of 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  Wood  was  appointed  to  West 
Point  and  graduated  in  1874.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  21st 
Infantry  and  stationed  first  at  Camp^ 
Bidwell,  California,  and  later  at  Van- 
couver Barracks,  then  called  Fort  Van- 
couver. In  1876  he  was  a  member  of 
an  exploring  expedition  to  Alaska,  and 
on  his  return  he  saw  his  first  actual 
service  in  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  war, 
in  which  his  gallant  conduct  won  him 
the  place  of  aide  de  camp  to  the  Com- 
manding General.  During  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Pi  Utes  in  1878,  he 
was  promoted  to  ist  Lieutenant  of  the 
2ist  Infantry.  Soon  after  he  served  as 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  Department  of 
the  Columbia,  and  the  next  year  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Washington 
Territory,  thus  taking  the  first  step  in 
the  profession  which  held  for  him  such 
signal  success  and  distinction. 

In  1881  he  returned  East  to  serve  3S 
Adjutant  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy. Two  years  later  he  received  the 
degrees  of  L.  L.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  from 
Columbia  University.  The  next  year 
he  resigned  from  the  army  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Oregon.  When 
the  Oregon  National  Guard  was  organ- 
ized. Mr.  Wood  was  appointed  Licit- 
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tenant  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gov. 
Moody,  but  since  then  his  career  has 
been  identified  with  the  leg;al  profes- 
sion. 

Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Wood  has 
been  a  loyal  Democrat,  serving  his 
party  with  courage  and  unselfish  zeal ; 
and.  although  his  affiliation   with   the 


minority  party  of  Oregon  has  debarred 
him  from  the  positions  of  preferment 
for  which  he  is  so  eminently  qualified, 
yet  the  high  order  of  his  intelligence 
and  the  loftiness  of  his  attainments 
have  won  for  him  the  unstinted  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  within  the  wide  scope 
of  his  influence.    ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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It  has  been  aptly  said  of  Mr.  Wood 
that  "whether  we  believe  him  to  be 
right  in  his  conclusions,  or  wrong; 
whether  we  look  from  his  point  of  view, 
another's  or  our  own,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  have  in  him,  and  in  men  like 
him,  the  most  valuable  possession  of 
the  State — a  citizen  strong  in  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions,  absolutely  fear- 
less and  free  in  the  voicing  of  senti- 
ments that,  in  his  belief,  make  for  hon- 
est government." 

CKarles  FroKman— 

Once  upon  a  time  a  rolly-poly  little 
man  wore  the  burnt  cork  and  tinseled 
toggery  as  a  member  of  Jack  Haverly's 
minstrels.  Later,  this  short,  fat  little 
man  established  a  little  dramatic  agen- 
cy where  barn-storming  companies 
were  organized  and  out-at-elbow  Thes- 
pians came  to  look  for  an  engagement. 

Another  period  past,  and  the  same 
rotund,  cherub-faced  little  man  was 
manager  of  one  of  New  York's  leading 
theaters.  But  the  management  of  one 
theater  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  Charles  Frohman — for  that 
was  the  little  fat  man's  name — and  as 
time  went  on  he  gained  control  of  one 
theater  after  another  until  he  was  mas- 
ter of  eleven  of  the  principal  theaters 
in  New  York  City.  But  his  capacity  for 
management  was  not  bounded  by  the 
city  limits  of  the  metropolis.  Today 
Charles  Frohman  is  lord  of  the  theatri- 
cal firmament,  with  only  a  few  who 
dare  dispute  his  sovereignty.  About 
seventy  theaters  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  under  his  jurisdiction, 
while  eight  in  London  recognize  his 
authority. 

And  there  is  no  determining  the 
number  of  actors,  great  and  small,  who 
look  to  him  as  an  overlord.  In  his 
outer  offices — for  my  lord  is  guarded 
most  carefully  from  unwarrantable  in- 
trusion— may  be  found  the  actors  and 
actresses  whose  names  rank  in  the  van 
of  the  profession.  No  matter  how  great 
their  stellar  magnitude,  it  becomes  as 
naught  when  the  authority  of  the  fat 
little  man  is  approached.  All  the  play- 
wrights bow  to  the  same  throne,  and 
Frohman  has  the  first  consideration  of 
nearly  every  play  that  is  written.   And 


as  the  head  of  the  "syndicate,"  his  in- 
fluence is  extended  to  nearly  every 
theater  of  the  better  class  throughout 
the  land. 

From  the  hard  seat  in  a  minstrel 
half-circle  to  a  luxurious  chair  in  the 
sumptuous  offices  of  the  Empire  Thea- 
ter is  a  **long  cry" — as  Mowgli  would 
say.  Is  it  due,  then,  to  a  superior  edu- 
cation, a  high  scholarship,  devotion  to 
art,  high  ideals?  Nay,  verily,  for  Mr. 
Frohman's  education  is  the  most  mea- 
ger ;  his  scholarship,  nil ;  and  as  for  An^ 
he  snaps  his  fingers  in  her  face.  Bui 
because  he  has  solved  more  successful- 
ly than  any  other  man  the  equation  be- 
tween the  drama  and  the  dollar;  be- 
cause his  sole  aim  is  to  attract  audi- 


CHARLES    FROHMAN 

ences;  because  the  box-office  receipts 
are  his  only  criterion,  and  his  man- 
agerial clear  sightedness  is  not  obscur- 
ed by  any  artistic  ideals;  because  he 
prostitutes  Melpomene  to  the  service 
of  his  coffers,  and  makes  of  Thalia  a 
wage-earning  drudge,  has  he  raised 
himself  to  this  position  of  autocracy. 
Better  than  any  living  man  does  he  un- 
derstand what  the  people  want.  And 
by  supplying  their  every  taste,  whether 
it  be  for   Shakespeare  or  for   French. 

farce,  he  has  won  success./^^  _  ^r^ 
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The  Home 


TKe  Sinreet  Aroma  of  I^ove— 

It  is  partly  true  that  the  home  life  of 
the  present  day  is  not  what  it  was  in  a 
former  generation.  No  human  life  can 
be,  under  present  conditions,  what  it 
was  seventy-five  or  fifty  years  ago. 
Even  the  Chinaman  is  forced  into  the 
places  and  the  ways  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

No  human  being  can  live  today  as  his 
grandfather  .  and  great-grandfather 
lived.  Civilization  has  been  progres- 
sive. It  stands  today  for  something 
very  different  from  that  for  which  it 
stood  in  the  years  of  the  fathers.  And 
the  real  home,  in  every  generation,  is 
found  where  there  is  the  best  type  of 
civilization.  It  is  in  this  view  that 
home  life  has  changed.  There  is  much 
in  modes  of  living  today  which  is  not 
conducive  to  home-making.  The  trend 
of  business  is  fearfully  exacting.  The 
husband  and  father  sleeps  at  the  home. 
That  is  about  all.  Life  in  our  over- 
crowded cities  is  artificial,  it  is  not  nat- 
ural. 

Now,  that  which  makes  home  real 
can  never  change.  From  the  home  at 
Bethany  to  that  of  the  best  type  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  society  as  found  today 
there  have  entered  into  the  home  the 
same  never-changing  elements.  They 
need  hardly  be  named.  There  can  be 
no  home  without  the  sweet  aroma  of 
sacrificial  love. 

Geo.  M,  Gage, 

TKe  McCorRledx  Veranda- 
Mr.  McCorkledy  and  his  neighbor, 
Mr.  Martin,  were  sitting  on  the  veranda 
steps  in  the  bland  after-glow  of  a  mel- 
low October  sunset,  holding  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  a  "mothers'  meet- 
ing,'* in  other  words,  a  conversation 
such  as  they  often  indulged  in,  with  no 
other  outcome  than  the  helpless  con- 
clusion that  girls  were  girls,  and  their 


mothers  knew  best  how  to  manage  *em 
— probably. 

Breaking  in  upon  this  meeting,  Do- 
ran  Josephine  came  home  in  a  rush, 
breathless  and  hungry,  for  it  was  long 
after  dinner  time.  At  this  moment  Mrs. 
McCorkledy  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
anxiously  looking  for  them.  A  shower 
of  admiring  exclamations  greeted  her: 
"Mamma  McCorkledy,  how  lovely  vou 
look!  That's  your  swell  new  gown! 
Where Ve  you  been  ?  Who've  you  seen  ^ 
Did  you  have  company  at  dinner?" 

"Company!  Well,  I  should  say!" 
said  Mr.  McCorkledy,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Corkledy, rosy  herself,  and  eager  as  a 
girl,  hurried  on  with  the  story.  "Only 
think !  It  was  an  unexpected  visit  from 
my  old  friend,  Elizabeth  Earle,  and  her 
sister.  Miss  Boone  Greene,  from  New 
York,  on  their  way  to  Singapore.  We 
hadn't  met  for  years,  you  know;  but 
they're  just  the  same  as  ever,  and  it 
made  twenty  years  ago  seem  like  yes- 
terday to  us  all.  Then  we  went  to  the 
train  to  see  them  off,  which  prolonged 
the  precious  visit  by  that  much." 

Doranjosephine  wailed :  "Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 
The  real  Elizabeth  Earle !  The  one  that 
wrote  the  great  story!  The  one  that 
everybody  talks  about!  The  one  you 
went  to  school  with !  We  could  have 
seen  her  and  talked  with  her.  And  Miss 
Boone  Greene — the  great  Miss  -Boone 
Greene — oh,  why  didn't  you  send  for 
us  ?    We  don't  want  any  dinner  now !" 

"But  you  telephoned  in  the  afternoon 
that  you  could  not  possibly  get  home  to 
dinner,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  McCork- 
ledy, gently.  "You  said  you  had  a  thou- 
sand places  to  go  before  seven  o'clock, 
on  that  Sorority  business,  and  couldn't 
put  it  off.  And  of  course  I  could  not 
send  for  you,  for  how  could  I  tell  where 
you  were?" 

Doranjosephine  plunged  into  the 
house,   in   the   direc^Jpi^d^f  @G©ning 
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room,  a  trail  of  lamentations  sounding 
disconsolately  after  them. 

Mr.  McCorkledy  and  Mr.  Martin 
took  up  their  discussion  with  renewed 
interest. 

**When  I  was  young,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, **we  children  were  obliged  to  be 
present  promptly  at  meals.  We  could 
roam  woods  and  fields,  work,  play,  go 
pretty  much  where  we  pleased,  but  at 
meals  we  had  to  put  in  an  appearance 
with  the  rest.  Father  was  an  extremely 
busy  man,  too  busy  to  see  us  much  of 
the  time,  but  he  always  said  that  if  he 
could  look  into  a  boy's  eyes  good  and 
square  three  times  a  day  and  know 
what  sort  of  an  appetite  he  had,  he 
could  tell  ver>''  well  how  things  were 
going.*' 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  McCorkledy. 
**Now,  there  was  breakfast  time.  When 
I  was  a  boy  the  whole  family  gathered 
in  the  big  sitting  room  to  wait  for 
breakfast,  which  was — well,  a  goo;l 
deal  earlier  than  it  is  now,  and  always 
at  a  set  time.  Father  always  had  pray- 
ers before  breakfast,  and  we  had  to  be 
there.  I'm  not  a  religious  man  now — 
not  really — but  I  like  to  think  of  those 
morning  prayers.  I  notice  that  the  peo- 
ple who  sort  o'  have  family  worship 
now  don't  do  it  as  father  did.  They 
seem  to  have  hard  work  to  corral  the 
family  long  enough.  It's  either  a 
shame-faced  kind  of  gathering,  helter- 
skelter,  after  breakfast,  or  the  father 
and  mother  and  whatever  ones  of  the 
family  can  be  caught  on  the  wing  be- 
fore decent  bed  time." 

**Well,  I  simply  cannot  get  the  family 
all  together  at  breakfast,  even,"  said 
Mrs.  McCorkledy.  "They've  so  many 
engagements  the  evening  before.  Even 
our  little  Sammv  belongs  to  a  *club,' 
and  I  only  put  him  in  knickerbockers 
about  three  months  ago.  I  did  depend 
on  Sarah  to  eat  breakfast  with  you  and 
me,  but  now  she's  joined  a  before- 
breakfast  walking  club,  and  that  makes 
her  half  an  hour  late.  It  would  be  so 
delightful  to  see  all  the  faces  at  once  in 
the  morning,  all  cheery  and  ready  for 
the  day.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  each  one.  and  a  bond  of  family 
love." 

Mr.    Martin    turned    a   retrospective 


gaze  toward  the  fading  horizon  far  at 
the  end  of  the  street.  "Families  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be,"  he  said. 

"It's  the  fault  of  the  clubs  and  pre- 
cociousness,"  said  Mr.  McCorkledy. 
"Churches  and  homes  ought  to  be 
enough  to  keep  life  sound  and  sweet, 
without  the  eternal  classes  and  clubs. 
Only  give  us  the  good,  old-fashioned 
American  breakfast  table,  with  all  that 
the  term  implies,  and  the  country  could 
face  the  universe.  Hello,  Gargoyle !" 

Mr.  Gargoyle's  smile  beamed  upon 
the  veranda.  He  had  approached  with- 
out hearing  Mr.  McCorkledy's  oration. 

"Here,  McCorkledy,"  he  said,  ex- 
tracting a  paper  from  his  pocket,  "be- 
fore I  forget  it,  here's  your  application 
blank  for  membership  in  the  *Occiden- 
tal  Branch  of  American  Bohemians.* 
You  can  fill  it  out  any  time." 

At  this  inopportune  moment  Doran- 

josephine  appeared.    They  burst  forth 

with  one  voice :  "That  will  only  be  the 

fourteenth  club  that  papa  belongs  to!" 

Lucia  Van  Cliff  Chase. 

Home  I^ife  of 

JosepK  CKamberlain— 

"Although  many  guests  are  enter- 
tained at  Highbury,  Chamberlain's 
home,"  says  a  writer  in  Pearson's,  "life 
there  is  on  the  whole  restful  and  un- 
eventful, and  one  day  is  much  like  an- 
other as  far  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  occu 
pations  are  concerned.  When  in  the 
country  he  breakfasts  with  the  family, 
and  then  takes  a  turn  in  the  garden  or 
orchid  houses.  Of  course,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  is  a  constant  smoker. 

•  "How  can  there  be  time  for  much  in 
the  wav  of  amusement  when  the  Secrc 
tary  of  State  must  get  down  to  his  of- 
fice in  the  morning  betimes,  and  be  at 
the  House  of  Commons  to  answer  ques- 
tions almost  immediately  after  lunch, 
and  there  remain,  as  a  rule  till  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  ?  Under  the  new  rules 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  other  member:- 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  the 
end  of  the  week  away  from  town,  will 
be  able  to  get  away  on  Friday,  and  will 
thus  spend  more  time  than  hitherto  at 
home  at  Highburv.' 
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Editor's  Note. — This  department  was  formerly  called  the  ''Native  Son," 
the  fwme  of  the  magazine  absorbed  by  the  Pacific  Monthly  in  May,  igoi,  ''The 
Pioneer,"  it  is  helieifed,  is  a  more  suggestive  and  inclusive  title:  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  departmcfit — nozv,  as  then — is  to  record  all  masters  of  interest  to  the 
"Naiive  Sofis"  and  "Native  Daughters,"  and,  in  general,  to  nurture  an  interest 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  without  regard  for  any  boundary 
line.  To  this  end,  ivill  be  chronicled  historical  data  and  incidents,  legends  and 
traditions,  and  the  lives  and  experiences  of  those  noble  men  and  women,  "The 
Pioneers" 


First  Picttii*e«TaRing  in 
TKe  NortKivest— 

The  histor\'  of  picture-taking  in  the 
Northwest  country  is,  in  g^eneral,  par- 
allel with  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  1853  daguerrotyping  was  introduced 
and  used  until  1859,  when  the  ambro- 
type  came  into  use.  In  the  former 
method  the  impression  was  taken  on  a 
copper  plate,  only  one  likeness  result- 
ing from  one  exposure.  In  the  second, 
glass  was  substituted,  the  picture  re- 
sembling a  modern  photographic  nega- 
tive. Sometimes  the  picture  was  trans 
ferred  to  oilcloth  or  leather,  but  the  use 
of  sensitized  paper  was  unknown. 

Soon  after,  tintypes  were  made, 
though  originally  sheet  iron  was  used 
for  the  purpose. 

About  this  time  photogpraphy  was  in- 
troduced, it  being  merely  a  great  im- 
provejnent  on  ambrotyping.  The  pio- 
neer photographer  of  the  Northwest 
was  D.  H.  Hendee.  He  introduced  the 
various  methods  as  they  were  discov- 
ered, and  among  his  subjects  were  Dr. 
McLoughlin,  General  Leane,  Colonel 
Joe  Meek  and  Judge  Olney.  For  three 
ambrotypcs  taken  of  Judge  Olney  he 
received  one  of  the  fifty-dollar  slugs 
in  use  at  that  time. 

It  may  be  said,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, that  these  slugs  were — like  the 
beaver  money — a  sort  of  special  mint- 
agre,  known  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Thev  were  not  uncommon     in     those 


years,  though  now  they  exist  only  in 
museums  or  in  numismatic  collections. 
They  were  of  two  kinds,  round  and  oc- 
tagonal, the  latter  being  the  variety  re- 
ceived, by  Mr.  Hendee. 

In  Southern  Oregon,  P.  F.  Castleman 
was  the  pioneer,  and  for  years  the  only, 
photographer. 

First  Marriage  in  Oregon— 

On  July  16,  1837,  occurred  the  first 
marriage  service  solemnized  by  the  set- 
tlers west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
was  a  double  wedding,  the  contracting 
parties  being  the  Rev.  Jason  Lee  and 
Miss  Anna  M.  Pitman,  and  Mr.  Cyrus 
Shepherd  and  Miss  Susan  Downing. 

The  matrimonial  rites  were  celebrat- 
ed in  a  grove  of  fir  trees  in  front  of  the 
old  Methodist  Mission,  situated  about 
ten  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Sa- 
lem. Here  were  gathered  for  religious 
worship  most  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
the  Willamette  Valley,  forming  a  large 
and  interested  audience  to  the  impres- 
sive ceremony. 

The  grooms  had  crossed  the  conti- 
nent by  means  of  "prairie  schooners,'* 
but  the  brides  reached  the  new  country 
by  the  circuitous  but  far  safer  route  by 
water,  via  Panama.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Lee  officiated,  and  after  the  uniting  of 
the  two  couples  mentioned  above,  he 
married  Miss  Nancy  McKay,  a  Cali- 
pooia  Indian  maiden,  to  Charles  J.  Roc*. 

a  white  man.  (^ r\r\ri\o 
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It  is  sad  to  relate  that  Mrs.  Jason  Lee 
was  not  only  the  first  white  bride  in 
Oregon,  but  also  the  first  to  be  claimed 
by  death,  as  she  went  to  the  great  be- 
yond within  a  year  after  her  marriage. 

Solomon  HirscH— 

In  the  death  of  Solomon  Hirsch,  the 
thinning  ranks  of  the  Pioneers  have 
lost  one  of  their  most  commanding  fig- 
ures. His  life  has  been  one  of  rare  use- 
fulness, full  of  achievement  and  crown- 
ed with  honors,  and  his  death  is  mourn- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  friends  by  whom 
his  memory  will  ever  be  held  in  deepest 
reverence. 

Solomon  Hirsch  was  born  in  Wurt- 


THE   LATE   SOLOMON   HIRSCH 

emberg,  Germany,  March  25,  1839. 
When  the  boy  was  14  years  old  his 
parents  emigrated  to  this  country.  Soon 
after,  he  received  a  clerkship  in  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  but  later  accepted  a  po- 
sition at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1858.  In  that  year  he 
came  to  Oregon  by  way  of  the  Isthmus, 
going  to  Dallas,  where  he  engaged  in 
business  with  his  brother  Edward.  Af- 
ter some  years,  during  which  he  lived 
at  Silverton  and  Salem,  he  finally  came 
to  Portland,  in  1864,  and  in  partnership 
with  two  others,  established  a  dry 
goods  business  which  has  since  grown 
to  colossal  proportions. 

Mr.  Hirsch's  political  career  has  been 


even  more  eventful.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature,  serving  several  terms 
as  President  of  the  Senate.  In  1888, 
while  visiting  Karlsbad,  Mr.  Hirsch 
received  from  President  Harrison  an 
appointment  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Turkey. 
Accepting  this  honorable  and  responsi- 
ble position,  he  proceeded  to  Constan- 
tinople and  was  received  by  the  Sultan, 
and  then  returned  to  this  country  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  removal  of 
his  residence  to  the  Turkish  capital.  For 
many  years  he  represented  the  United 
States  Government  with  signal  dignity 
and  honor. 


First  Cot&rt  in  YamKill— 

J.  G.  Baker,  the  first  sheriff  of  Yam- 
hill county,  told  Col.  Kelly  the  follow- 
ing story  of  the  organization  of  the 
first  court  in  Yamhill,  under  the  pro- 
visional government: 

In  1846  Judge  A.  A.  Skinner  came  to 
Lafayette  to  hold  court.  There  was  no 
court  house,  but  Baker  had  secured  a 
room  for  the  court  to  convene.  There 
were  several  lawyers  present  and  the 
first  act  was  to  organize  the  grand  jury. 
This  was  done  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  practice,  which  required  the 
jury  to  have  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
three  members.  The  jurymen  were 
called  in  and  duly  sworn  in,  the  fore- 
man was  chosen,  and  then  the  question 
was,  where  could  they  hold  their  ses- 
sion? When  the  sheriff  asked  where 
he  should  take  the  jury,  the  Judge  pon- 
dered a  moment,  then  said : 

"Is  there  no  room  to  be  had  ?" 

The  sheriff  didn't  know  of  any. 

Said  the  Judge :  "Take  them  out  un- 
der one  of  those  big  oaks,  Mr.  SheriflF, 
and  stake  out  the  foreman  and  the  oth- 
ers won't  go  far — they'll  stand  around. 
If  any  loose  fellows  come  around  while 
they  deliberate — why,  just  chase  them 
off.  When  they  get  any  business  in 
shape  bring  them  in,  and  keep  staking 
them  out  so  until  the  business  is  all 
done." 

Under  this  original  practice  the  legal 
affairs  of  Yamhill  were  got  under  way, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  any  trouble 
with  the  jury. 
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By  'W.  r.  G.  THACHER 

Read  the  best  books  first,  or  you  may  not     have  a  chance  to  read  them  at  all.— Henry 
D.  Thoreau. 


With  the  beginning  of 
Aror«wora  the  New  Year,  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  vol- 
ume, the  "Reader"  makes  his  little  bow 
to  the  public — not  with  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  new  department,  but  rather 
as  an  outgrowth  of  "Books,"  and,  it 
may  be,  an  improvement  upon  that  de- 
partment. The  idea  is  to  escape  the 
conventional  "book  review,"  offering  in 
its  stead  an  informal  discussion  of  such 
of  the  new  books  as  are  received  from 
the  publishers,  and  such  other  literary 
gossip  as  may  be  deemed  of  interest. 

That  the  Reader's  opinions  are  hon- 
est ones,  goes  without  saying;  but  at 
the  very  outstart  he  must  plead  guilty 
to  an  optimism  which  is  temperamen- 
tal, and  therefore  incorrigible.  But  it  is 
premised  that  when  a  book  is  pro- 
nounced "good"  or  "admirable,"  it  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  a  Henry  Esmond 
or  a  Middlemarch.  If  the  standard  of 
the  masterpieces  were  rigorously  main- 
tained, then,  in  truth,  but  little  of  pres- 
ent-day book  making  would  be  worthy 
of  second  thought.  But  such  greatness 
seems — alas ! — a  thing  of  bygone  days. 
We  have  reached  a  new  phase,  with 
new  conditions,  new  ideals,  and  the 
Reader  feels  that  he  is  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  current  literature  from  a 
modern  view  point,  ever  holding  in 
mind  the  perfection  of  the  classic  as  a 
final  arbitrament. 

The  line  from  Thoreau  is  prefixed 
with  the  intention  of  suggesting  the 
value  of  a  discriminate  selection  of  the 
books  you  read.  If  the  Reader's  hum- 
ble estimate  be  of  assistance  to  any 
other  reader  in  the  choice  of  a  book, 
then  his  labor — which  is  no  labor  at  all, 
but  pure  delicrht — will  be  fully  re- 
warded. 


The  Reader  feels  that  it 
*^  is  a  matter  for  self-felici- 
tation that  he  has  so  fault- 
less a  bit  of  fiction  as  "The  Two 
Vanrevels"  with  which  to  introduce 
himself.  For  surely  here,  if  never  again, 
he  is  absolved  from  the  need  of  harsh 
treatment,  and  justified  in  the  tenderest 
expressions  of  admiration. 

Can  you  imagine  a  blend  of  "The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana"  and  "Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire,"  with  the  stirring 
movement  of  the  former  and  the  dainty 
grace  of  the  latter?  If  you  can,  it  will 
be  possible  for  you  to  conceive  some- 
thing of  what  The  Two  Vanrevels  is 
like.  Those  who  found  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton's  maiden  effort  a  little  crude  and 
boyish  will  apprehend  in  his  latest  pro- 
duct the  finished  method  and  the  ex- 
quisite verbiage  of  Beaucaire.  And 
those  to  whom  the  foreign  flavor  of 
Beaucaire  failed  to  appeal — if  there  be 
any  such — will  find  no  such  fault  with 
The  Two  Vanrevels,  for  its  American 
ism  is  beyond  reproach. 

The  author  seems  enamored  of  the 
idea  of  mistaken  identity — the  masque- 
rade— for  it  figures  no  less  prominently 
in  The  Two  Vanrevels  than  in  Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire.  It  is  a  device  as  old  as 
the  art  of  story-telling,  but  is  employed 
in  the  present  instance  with  such  com- 
plete adroitness  as  to  forestall  anv 
plaint  of  imitation.  The  two  Vanrevels 
are  good  fellows,  both,  a  worthy  Da- 
mon and  Pythias.  But  it  is  Crailey 
Gray,  "the  town  scamp,  ne*er-do-weel, 
light  o'  love,"  the  poet  and  comedian 
that  most  appeals  to  our  sympathy. 
And  it  is  in  this  character  that  the  au- 
thor finds  his  best  opportunity.  The 
book  is  the  very  soul  of  romance;  all 
youth  and  love  and  laughter — as  beau- 
tiful as  a  song  of  a  summer  night.  But 
there  are,  too,  evidences  ^^  f^^f^PS^A^}^ 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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thought,  a  broadened  perception.  And 
more  than  once  the  Reader  fancies  that 
he  catches  reflections  of  the  political 
life  upon  which  Mr.  Tarkington  is  just 
launching. 

(By  Booth  Tarkington.   Price,  $1.50. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 


Mr.  Davis'  experience  as 
^'^^^j^  war  correspondent  in  Cuba 
evidently  gave  him  the  cue 
for  this,  his  latest  novel.  A  war  story 
it  is  with  a  vengeance — a  thrust  and 
parry,  a  reek  of  powder  and  a  streak  of 
blood  that  set  one's  nerves  a  tingling 
with  excitement.  Royal  Macklin,  the 
hero,  soldier  and  scion  of  fighting  sires, 
is  a  right  good  sort  and  wins  your  sym- 
pathy at  the  very  outset.  Expelled 
from  West  Point,  he  betakes  himself 
to  Honduras  to  engage  in  a  war  of  rev- 
olution there  waging,  with  the  purpose 
of  rehabilitating  his  fair  name  as  a  sol- 
dier. He  is  possessed  of  an  itch  for  ad- 
venture that  leads  him  into  all  sorts  of 
perilous  situations  and  keeps  the  story 
going  at  a  merry  pace. 

Mars  has  all  the  better  of  it — alas ! — 
and  Madam  Venus  is  practically  ig- 
nored— a  fact  which  the  multitude  of 
the  author's  petticoated  admirers  will 
find  it  hard  to  forgive.  Can  it  be  that 
maturer  years  have  weaned  Mr.  Davis 
from  his  fondness  for  sentiment? 
"Princess  Aline"  was  purely  a  love 
story.  "Soldiers  of  Fortune"  was  a  love 
story  built  around  a  framework  of  ad- 
venture. And  now  we  have  a  story  in 
which  the  love  element  is  almost  en- 
tirely wanting.  The  deduction  is  ob- 
vious. 

That  which  we  find  most  admirable 
in  the  tale  is  the  fineness  of  the  ideals 
which  impregnate  it.  Macklin  is  no 
swashbuckler.  He  is  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  actuated  bv  high  standards 
and  pure  motives.  Would  that  there 
were  more  of  his  stamp ! 

(By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Price, 
$1.50.    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 


Here  is  an  amusing  piece  of 
Za!a  ***      fantasy   for  you.    Fancy  a 

full  fledged — pardon !  a  full 
scaled — mermaid  voluntarily  leaving 
her    home    in    the    further   deeps    and 


entering  the  home  of  an  English  family 
in  order  to  experience  some  of  the  ques- 
tionable delights  of  air-breathing  mor- 
tals, and  in  the  end  to  woo  a  young 
Englishman  to  her  humid  love. 

It  is  a  book  that  one  impulsively  de- 
scribes as  **clever"  without  knowing 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  that  versatile 
and  over  worked  adjective.  The  effect, 
here,  is  gained  by  introducing  a  foreign 
and  mystical  element — the  Sea  Lady — 
into  an  environment  so  conventional, 
so  dominated  by  social  traditions  and 
usages  that  the  resulting  contrasts  and 
the  disturbance  created  by  the  inter- 
loper are  highly  diverting.  This  is  the 
more  so  because  the  author  is  success- 
ful in  relating  the  episode  in  a  perfectly 
serious  and  matter-of-fact  manner.  It 
is  like  a  comical  story  the  narrator  of 
which  keeps  a  perfectly  straight  face 
while  he  is  telling  his  anecdote,  while 
his  hearers  are  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. 


TH*  Poetry  of 
Robert  Broiv^AiA^ 


The  expositors  of 
Browning's  poetry 
have  been  com- 
paratively few.  His  extreme  subtlety, 
his  marvelous  complexity  and  the  pro- 
furjdity  of  his  wisdom  have  proved  ob- 
stacles too  formidable  for  any  but  the 
most  courageous  and  painstaking  of 
critics.  For  this  reason,  and  for  its  es- 
sential value,  the  work  will  be  highly 
prized  by  all  lovers  and  students  of  the 
great  poet-philosopher.  To  those  who 
know,  the  author's  name  is  sufficient 
recommendation  for  the  excellence  of 
the  commentary.  His  preceding  and 
similar  treatise  on  the  poetry  of  Tenny- 
son has  given  ample  proof  of  a  thor- 
oueh  and  scholarlv  critique. 

The  first  chapter,  contrasting  the 
two  great  poets  of  the  Victorean  era, 
serves  as  a  fitting  intr6duction,  and 
from  there  on  we  are  led  to  an  ex- 
haustive but  never  wearisome  study  of 
the  poet,  his  art,  his  message,  his  phil- 
osophy of  life,  and  so  forth.  Thor- 
oughness and  comprehensiveness  arc 
here,  but,  withal,  a  svmpathy  and  free- 
dom from  captious  criticism  that  leave 
no  room  for  complaint. 

(By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A. 
Price,  $1.50.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.) 
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The  difficulty  be- 
tween  Venezuela 
and  the  allied  pow- 
ers— Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
later,  Italy — had  its  rise  in  certain  old 
claims  and  recent  losses  suffered  by 
citizens  of  the  two  nations  residing 
and  doing  business  in  Venezuela  dur- 
ing the  late  revolution.  Although  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  entangled  in  the 
contradictory  assertions  of  both  par- 
ties, it  appears  that  the  powers  made 
repeated  demands  upon  Castro,  repre- 
senting Venezuela,  for  the  settlement 
of  these  claims.  The  total  neglect  of 
these  demands  led  to  the  presentation 
of  ultimata  with  time  limit  clauses.  At 
the  same  time  the  German  and  British 
legations  were  closed,  thus  severing 
diplomatic  relations.  Soon  after,  a  fleet 
of  warships  flying  the  colors  of  the  al- 
lied powers  entered  the  harbor  of  La 
Guayra  and  captured  and  sunk  the 
Venezuelan  gunboats  lying  there.  This 
overt  act  excited  the  Venezuelans  to  a 
high  pitch  of  patriotism.  Infuriated 
mobs  attacked  the  German  consulate, 
and  finally  the  arrest  of  all  German  and 
English  residents  was  ordered.  Mr. 
Bowen,  minister  from  the  United 
States,  secured  the  release  of  some  of 
the  more  prominent  among  the  arrests, 
earning  for  himself  the  thanks  of  the 
two  nations. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  com- 
pelled President  Castro  to  act,  which 
he  did,  requesting  that  the  difficulties 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Hostilities 
continued,  however,  and  the  action  of 
the  hauling  down  of  the  British  flag 
from  its  position  over  the  custom  house 
was  punished  by  the  bombardment  and 
demolition  of  the  fort  of  Puerto  Cabello 
by  two  cruisers  of  the  allied  powers. 
In  answer  to  Castro's  request,  the  pow- 
ers presented  notes  requesting  that 
President  Roosevelt  arbitrate  the  mat- 


ter. His  official  reply  has  not  yet  been 
enunciated,  but  it  is  stated  that  while 
the  President  is  prepared  to  fulfill  his 
duty  in  the  matter,  he  would  prefer  that 
the  arbitration  be  referred  to  the  Hague 
as  the  proper  tribunal. 

The  next  move  was  the  blockade  of 
Venezuelan  ports  by  the  allies.  Castro, 
realizing  at  last  the  hazardous  position 
of  his  country,  empowered  Minister 
Bowen  to  act  for  Venezuela  in  securing 
a  peaceful  settlement.  Arbitration  by 
the  Hague  tribunal  is  the  probable  out- 
come. 


Protfr«ss  of  tH* 
Coml  ComiAission 


The  answer  of 
the  operators  to 
Mr.  Mitchell's 
statement  of  the  demands  of  the  miners 
(see  Dec.  Month)  has  been  filed  with 
the  commission.  It  consists  of  a  gen- 
eral denial  of  all  the  charges  preferred. 
The  wage  received  by  the  anthracite 
miners  is,  it  is  affirmed,  a  living  wage, 
and  the  anthracite  regions,  dependent 
upon  the  mining  industry,  are  among 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  United 
States.  They  assert  that  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  in  hours  of  labor  would 
render  it  impossible  to  produce  coal 
with  any  profit,  and  would  throw  into 
confusion  the  whole  system  of  mine 
working.  Moreover,  miners  under  pres- 
ent conditions  rarely  average  8  hours 
a  day,  and  the  demand  is  unjust  and  im- 
practicable. 

In  addition,  they  maintain  that  an  in- 
crease in  wages  would  of  necessity 
compel  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal, 
thus  restricting  its  use  and  reacting  by 
lessening  the  output. 

Regarding:  the  recognition  of  the 
union,  they  state  that  when  a  labor 
organization  is  created  which  shall  obey 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  honestlv  co- 
operate with  the  employers  in  seeking 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned, 
trade  agreements  may  become  practi- 
cable, f^  T 
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The  last  of  November  a  recess  of  ten 
days  was  declared  by  the  commission, 
with  the  ostensible  reason  of  affording 
the  attorneys  for  both  sides  time  to  pre- 
pare elaborate  statements  of  hours  and 
wagfcs.  But  it  was  later  divulged  that 
the  recess  was  held  in  order  to  permit 
an  out-of-court  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty. It  was  stated  that  the  operators 
were  willing  to  compromise,  and  a  solu- 
tion seemed  possible  until  the  indepen- 
dent operators  blocked  further  negoti- 
ations by  refusing  any  concessions. 
They  claim  that  they  are  in  a  position 
to  fullv  defend  themselves  before  the 
commission ;  that  up  to  this  time  only 
the  testimony  for  the  workers  has  been 
received,  and  to  drop  the  investigation 
at  this  time  and  agree  upon  a  compro- 
mise would  be  to  "perpetuate  the  injus- 
tice perpetrated  by  the  union  mine 
workers."  So  it  remained  only  for  the 
commission  to  resume  work,  and  this  it 
did  on  December  3.  The  deposition  of 
testimony  is  continued,  aimed  princi- 
pally against  the  independent  operat- 
ors. Hearing  will  soon  be  given  the 
operators,  enabling  them  to  define  and 
defend  their  position. 

Sensational  rumors 
are  current  regarding 
the  Russian  throne, 
affecting  principally  Czar  Nicholas, 
who  is  at  present  at  a  health  resort  in 
Southern  Russia.  The  sensational  ele- 
ment is  supplied  bv  the  statement  that 
Nicholas  is  under  the  the  mesmeric 
control  of  an  American  named  Philipp, 
bv  whom  he  is  compelled  to  act  in  a 
ridiculous  manner.  A  more  credible 
version  of  the  Czar's  peculiar  behavior 
is  that  he  is  disgusted  with  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Russia,  and  especial- 
Iv  with  his  lack  of  power  to  introduce 
the  reforms  necessar>'  to  elevate  Russia 
from  her  submerged  social  and  eco- 
nomic position.  The  strength  of  the 
reactionary  party  is  responsible  for  the 
])resent  intolerable  condition. 


Dismffi^ctioA 
of  tH*  Csmr 


POLITICS— 

On  December  2d, 
the  day  after  its 
opening  session. 
Congress  received  from  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  "President's  Message,*'  and  almost 


simultaneously  it  became  common 
property  through  the  public  prints,  and 
soon  was  being  read  throughout  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  globe.  On  account  of 
the  peculiar  and  momentous  issues  now 
confronting  the  American  people,  and 
on  account  of  the  independent  and  fear- 
less attitude  of  the  President  toward 
these  problems,  this  expression  of  his 
position  was  awaited  with  unusual 
eagerness. 

The  message  may  be  characterized  as 
a  competent  and  intelligent  presenta- 
tion of  the  situation,  with  a  strong  and 
capable  treatment  of  the  various  prob- 
lems. Although  opinion  varies  with  in- 
dividual beliefs,  a  consensus  would  ac- 
cord President  Roosevelt  praise  for  the 
bold  attack  he  has  made  upon  the 
greatest  obstacles,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  conservatism  displayed 
in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  force  of 
public  opinion. 

In  brief,  he  begins  with  a  survey  of 
the  country's  unbounded  prosperity, 
the  causes  to  which  it  is  attributed,  and 
the  measures  necessary  for  its  preser- 
vation. The  "high  individual  average 
of  our  citizenship,"  he  says,  is  the 
primal  cause  for  our  national  well-be- 
ing. 

With  so  much  good  there  must  be 
some  evil,  he  admits.  Passing  to  the 
discussion  of  the  trusts,  he  holds  that 
the  trusts,  in  their  injurious  form,  can- 
not be  reached  by  any  reduction  of  the 
tariff.  Any  such  effort  would  hurt  the 
weaker  competitors  more  than  the  great 
combines,  and  turn  the  market  over  to 
foreigners.  He  affirms  his  belief  that 
Congress  can  regulate  the  evils  that 
accompany  great  monopolies  under 
the  power  to  **  'regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States,' "  and  urges  the  passage  of  a 
law  upon 'which  the  question  can  be 
adjudicated.  If  it  be  proven  that  it 
docs  not  lie  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress so  to  legislate,  then  "we  should 
not  shrink  from  amending  the  Consti- 
tution so  as  to  secure  beyond  peradven- 
ture  the  power  sought." 

As  to  the  tariff,  he  avers  that  **sta- 
bilitv  of  economic  policy  must  always 
be  the  prime  economic  need  of  this 
country."    But  while  he  holds  to  this 
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principle,  he  concedes  the  demands  of 
reciprocity,  and  of  such  readjustment 
as  is  necessary  to  meet  the  altering 
conditions,  and  advises  the  creation  of 
a  committee  of  "practical  experts"  to 
investig^ate  and  recommend  whatever 
changes  are  necessary  in  the  various 
schedules. 

He  concedes  the  right  of  labor  tc 
organize  as  well  as  capital,  but  asserts 
that  each  must  be  restrained  from  "ar- 
bitrary or  tyrannous  interference  with 
the  rights  of  others.'*  In  this  connec- 
tion he  emphasizes  the  destructive  ten- 
dency of  class  animosity. 

Passing  to  matters  of  less  immediate 
moment,  he  advocates  the  creation  of  a 
secretaryship  of  commerce,  also  the 
passage  of  the  Newfoundland  reci- 
procity treaty.  He  refers  to  the  Isth- 
mian canal  by  the  Panama  route  as  an 
assured  fact,  and  speaks  with  great 
gratification  of  the  prosperous  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  final  pacification  of  the  Philippines. 
Regarding  Cuba,  he  says  that  he  hopes 
to  submit  to  Congress  at  an  early  date 
a  reciprocity  treaty  which  will  relieve 
the  present  difficult  position  in  which 
this  country  is  placed. 

The  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
navy  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency 
is,  he  says,  essential  to  our  welfare,  and 
the  best  guarantee  of  peace.  He  refers 
at  some  length  to  our  happy  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  to  the  success 
of  rural  delivery,  to  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  Alaska,  and  to  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  capital  cit>'  and  the  alter- 
ations in  the  White  House. 

The  57th  Congress  met 
<:oAtfr«ss      December  i,  for  its  short 

term.  The  first  day's  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  lasted  only  12  min- 
utes, the  adjournment  being  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  late  Senator  McMillan,  of 
Michigan.  The  House  also  adjourned 
after  a  brief  session,  in  recognition  of 
the  death  of  Representative  Russel,  of 
Connecticut.  David  B.  Henderson  pre- 
sided over  the  House,  but  for  the  last 
time,  after  a  career  of  many  years  and 
great  service.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Tiis  place  will  be  filled  by  Hon.  Joseph 


(}.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  who  seems  to 
possess  all  the  qualifications  for  that 
responsible  post. 

The  budget  of  expenses  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  calls  for  $590,000,000.  This 
is  $22,000,000  less  than  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

But  little  of  importance  has  been  ac- 
complished so  far.  Much  time  is  of  ne- 
cessity consumed  in  preparation,  ad- 
justment and  preliminary  routine  work. 
Among  the  most  important  measures 
considered  are  the  "omnibus  statehood 
1)111"  which  passed  the  House  last  ses- 
sion. It  provides  for  the  admission  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma. 
It  is  being  made  a  party  measure,  with 
the  Democrats  fav^oring  and  the  Repub- 
licans (exceping  Quay  and  a  few  oth- 
ers) opposing  the  measure. 

Another  bill  of  importance  is  the 
anti-trust  bill  introduced  by  Represen- 
tative Littlefield.  It  provides  that 
every  corporation  or  similar  organiza- 
tion shall  present  a  report  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  disclos- 
ing the  complete  history  of  the  concern, 
the  amount  of  stock,  and  conditions 
governing  it,  liabilities,  assets,  etc.  A 
competent  representative  of  the  com- 
pany must  be  on  hand  to  answer  all 
questions  of  the  Commission.  Also  a 
tax  of  I  per  cent,  on  all  outstanding 
stock  is  imposed. 

^^^^j  The     negotiations     be- 

Nerfotiatio»»tween  the  United  States 
and  Colombia  have  been 
seriously  retarded  by  the  perverse  at- 
titude of  Senor  Concha,  the  Colombian 
minister,  who  has  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  hinder  matters,  taking  ref- 
uge behind  every  conceivable  techni- 
cality. Twice  our  government  has  ap- 
pealed directly  to  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment, and  now  Senor  Concha  is  out 
of  a  job.  His  place  is  filled  by  Dr. 
Herran,  secretary  of  the  legation,  and 
everything  is  rimning  as  smoothly  as 
can  be.  There  was  some  suspicion  that 
the  delaying  tactics  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  postpone  action  until  1904, 
when  the  original  concessions  of  the 
French  Panama  Company  expire,  in 
vvliich  event  Colombia  might  demand 
higher  terms. 
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SCIENCE- 

After  one  failure,  due  to 
Cmbir*****      the  high  surf,  the  shore 

end  of  the  American 
Pacific  cable  has  been  successfully  laid, 
and  the  cable  steamer,  the  Silverton,  is 
now  speeding  toward  Honolulu,  pay- 
ing out  the  cable  as  she  goes.  After  the 
vessel's  long  voyage  around  the  Horn, 
she  anchored  off  San  Francisco,  several 
miles  from  the  shore.  A  smaller  steam- 
er took  a  six-mile  length  of  the  cable 
and  carried  it  to  a  point  near  the  shore, 
where  it  was  coupled  to  a  rope  in  the 
hands  of  a  life-saving  crew.  Horses 
hitched  to  the  rope  then  pulled  the  end 
of  the  cable  to  the  shore  and  through 
a  conduit  to  the  company's  offices. 
The  sea  end  of  the  six-mile  length  was 
then  made  fast  to  the  end  on  board  the 
Silverton,  and  the  steamer  got  under 
weigh  for  the  long  voyage.  Communi- 
cation with  the  shore  is  maintained  by 
means  of  the  cable. 

In  a  little  over  a  year 

JJ:- m:;::.  f™'"  "^^  t^e  Niagara 
power  plant  on  the  Can- 
adian side  will  be  in  operation.  The 
power  is  derived  from  five  Swiss  tur- 
bines of  10,000  horsepower  each.  These 
immense  wheels  are  sunk  in  a  wheel 
pit  above  the  falls,  170  feet  deep,  480 
feet  long  and  21  feet  wide.  The  water 
is  brought  from  a  point  one-half  mile 
above  the  falls,  through  a  channel  25 
feet  deep.  IBoth  wheel  pit  and  race  are 
cut  from  the  solid  rock.  The  two  plants 
on  either  side  of  the  river  will  operate 
in  unison,  being  connected  by  three 
great  cables.  This  will  develop  about 
150,000  horsepower. 

The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  instituted 
in  Washington  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  relative  value 
of  food  products,  and  the  eflfects  of 
adulterants,  such  as  coloring,  preser- 
vatives, etc.,  and  especially  borax,  sul- 
phurous and  salicylic  acids.  Twelve 
young  men,  most  of  them  students 
of  science,  have  volunteered  for 
the  experiments,  which  will  be  more 
exhaustive  than  any  heretofore  con- 
ducted. Previously,  animals  have 
been  used  almost  exclusively,  but 
this  time  the  human  stomach  itself  will 


THe  Food 


testify,  and  much  valuable  knowledge 
should  result.  The  large  number  of 
subjects  and  the  length  of  the  experi- 
ments— one  year — will  supply  excellent 
data  of  great  value  to  physicians,  the 
government  and  the  public  at  large. 

EDUCATION- 

The  second  annual 
?"«.«^«::***     meeting  of  the  board 

of  trustees  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  was  held  recently  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  decided  to 
make  no  report  of  the  procedures  of  the 
past  year,  in  order  to  obviate  the  dan- 
ger of  jealousies  and  criticisms.  Two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  assistance  of  scientific 
researches  during  the  ensuing  year^ 
and  $40,000  more  for  the  publication 
of  the  results.  In  addition,  the  board 
defined  what  it  will  and  what  it  will 
not  undertake.  In  general,  the  princi- 
pal aims  are  the  promotion  of  original 
research  and  the  increase  of  facilities 
for  higher  education.  Further,  it  de- 
cided that  the  policy  of  the  institution 
would  be :  not  to  enter  thefield  occupied 
by  existing  organizations ;  not  to  aid 
institutions  when  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
complish the  same  results  through  in- 
dividuals; not  to  provide  for  general 
courses  of  instruction ;  not  to  enter  the 
fields  of  applied  sciences. 


I A  DofOASO  of 

Co*  Kdoc^mt  ion 


The  stand  taken  by 
Chicago  University  ^ 
antagonistic  to  co- 
education, has  aroused  President  Jor- 
dan of  Stanford  to  its  defense.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  system  holds  some  dan- 
gers, but  thinks  that  to  know  these  is  to 
avoid  them.  The  association  of  the 
sexes  in  college,  he  holds,  tends  to  de- 
velop in  each  the  useful  traits  found  in 
the  other.  In  the  education  of  men, 
alone,  the  elements  of  beauty  and  fit- 
ness are  subordinated  to  the  sense  of 
reality,  while  in  women's  colleges  the 
reverse  condition  prevails.  The.  edu- 
cated woman,  he  says,  "masters  tech- 
nique rather  than  art,  method  rather 
than  substance."  In  co-education, 
women  meet  men  who  can  do  things, 
and  are  thus  turned  away  from  senti- 
mentalism  and  caprice  toward  useful- 
ness and  high  ideals. 
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President  Elliot's  at- 

S^iT^ScKooi.  ^^^k  ^P^!^  the  public 
schools,  m  which  he 
incriminated  the  system  for  all  the  vices 
flesh  is  heir  to,  has  awakened  a  cham- 
pion in  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell. 
In  a  lecture  delivered  recently  in  Bos- 
ton, he  defended  our  educational  sys- 
tem on  the  ground  that  it  was  best 
adapted  to  our  social  scheme.  The 
state  school,  he  said,  is  a  great  leveler, 
doing  much  to  eliminate  caste  and 
racial  divisions.  The  work  of  the  teach- 
ers is  directed  largely  to  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  child,  rather  than 
the  promotion  of  religious  faith  or 
moral  character.  This  is  left  more 
largely  to  the  home,  the  church  ;  and  to 
these  and  hereditary  defects,  must  the 
blame  be  accorded  if  the  children  are 
the  victims  of  intemperance,  vice  or 
impurity. 

ART,  MUSIC.  DRAMA— 

Considerable  resentment 
is  being  manifested 
against  the  tariff  on  works 
of  art  imported  into  this 
country.  And  the  artists^the  only  pos- 
sible beneficiaries — are  offering  the 
most  strenuous  objections.  Their  atti- 
tude is  that  the  high  tariff,  instead  of 
making  for  the  betterment  of  art,  is 
working  in  the  contrary  direction  by 
excluding  the  classic  pictures  and 
sculptures  from  this  country,  thereby 
lowering  the  art  standards  and  dimin- 
ishing the  interest  in  art  matters.  To 
support  their  objection,  the  fact  is  ar- 
rogated that  collectors  are  storing  their 
valuable  art  acquisitions  abroad,  to  es- 
cape the  tariff.  Moreover,  the  artists 
resent  that  the  production  of  noble 
paintings  and  beautiful  sculptures 
should  be  ranked  with  the  so-called  in- 
fant industries  requiring  the  protection 
of  a  high  tariff.  In  fact,  they  refuse  to 
call  it  an  industr\^  at  all,  but  put  their 
work  on  another  and  higher  plane. 


TK«^TajK 
on  Art 


Mascagni's  tour  of  the 
country  has  been 
brought  to  an  abrupt 
termination  by  the  culmination  of  the 
financial  difficulties  which  have  pur- 
sued the  great  composer,  and  his  final 
break-down  in  health.     From  the  time 


of  his  first  rehearsal  in  this  country  the 
venture  has  been  but  a  chapter  of  dis- 
asters. The  musicians'  union  caused 
trouble  because  of  the  low-priced  Ital- 
ian players ;  the  critics  lashed  both  the 
orchestra  and  the  singers,  and  Mas- 
cagni  became  involved  in  difficulties 
with  his  manager.  As  the  tour  con- 
tinued, affairs  grew  worse  instead  of 
better.  Mascagni,  thinking  himself 
abused,  applied  to  his  home  govern- 
ment for  redress,  the  result  being  a 
polite  note  asking  that  he  be  given  fair 
play.  And  the  climax  came  when  Mas- 
cagni's  personal  effects  were  attached 
for  a  small  debt,  and  the  great  com- 
poser's health  gave  way  under  the 
pressure.  Nothing  serious  is  expected, 
however,  and  a  good  result  may  be 
achieved  if  foreign  artists  will  learn 
that  the  American  dollar  is  not  to  be 
beguiled  from  the  American  pocket  un- 
less good  return  is  given. 

REI^IGIOUS  THOUGHT— 

Rev.    E.    H. 

tackmg  the 
question  of  church  attendance,  takes  a 
bold  stand  for  up-to-date  sermons.  In 
an  article  in  the  Congregationalist  he 
says  that  the  preacher  must  study  his 
field,  how  he  can  best  startle  and  im- 
press the  indifferent,  Adopt  advertising 
methods,  he  urges ;  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple through  the  subjects  in  which  they 
are  interested.  Preach  on  music,  lit- 
erature, the  topics  of  the  day,  anything 
to  reach  and  hold  an  audience.  'Tack 
sermons  with  gospel  truth,"  he  con- 
cludes, "but  shape  them  and  phrase 
them  so  thkt  they  will  appeal  to  the 
indifferent." 

The  American  Board  of 
Missions      Foreign   Missions   reports 

an  income  of  $18,400,000 
in  the  last  year  for  mission  purposes, 
and  Qo,ooo  new  converts.  There  are 
now  29,000  Protestant  mission  stations 
maintained ;  6,500  men  and  7,300  wo- 
men employed  as  missionaries ;  79,000 
native  helpers ;  3,200,000  converts,  and 
over  1,000,000  children  in  mission 
schools.  The  results  of  the  year's  work 
have  been  unusually  satisfactory. 
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Editor^s  Note. — ^The  object  of  this  department,  which  appears  for  the  first 
time  this  month,  is  to  keep  a  higfh-g^rade,  bona-fide  record  of  the  g^rowth,  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  West,  it  will,  however,  be  confined  for  the  present 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  including  Ore^^on,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and 
British  Columbia.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  make  the  department  of  actual 
practical  value  tcrall  our  readers,  suj^g'esting  the  wonderful  opportunities  and 
possibilities  that  are  before  us.  For  some  of  the  items  api>earing  in  this  issue  wc 
wish  to  acknowledg-e  our  indebtedness  to  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle. 
Wash. ;  the  Spokesman-Review,  Spokane,  Wash. :  the  Daily  Oregonian,  Pon- 
land,  Oregon;  the  Evening:  Telegram,  Portland,  Oregon;  the  Oregon  Daily 
Tournal,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  British  Columbia  Gazette,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Oregon— 

The  New  Year's  issue  of  the  Morning 
Oregonian  contains  the  following  concise 
and  suggestive  summary  indicative  of  the 
state's  progressive  trend: 

"We  are  passing  from  primary  and  rela- 
tively small  conditions  to  secondary 
and  larger  development.  The  accompany- 
ing pages  set  forth  the  general  activities 
of  the  time,  including:  A  rapid  increase 
in  population;  a  better  conceived  and  a  bet- 
ter organized  agricultural  industry;  the  de- 
velopment of  a  wholesome  co-operative 
practice  in  dairying;  the  growth  of  irriga- 
tion, with  its  enormous  stimulation  of  for- 
age production;  the  substitution  in  Eastern 
Oregon  of  the  domestic  stock  industry  for 
the  old-time  range  practice;  the  opening 
up  of  the  Eastern  market  for  our  timber, 
with  the  entrance  of  foreign  capital  into  our 
lumbering  industry;  the  i)etter  local  organ- 
ization of  trade,  with  its  increasing  energy; 
the  expansion  of  the  flour  industry,  by 
which  an  increasing  portion  of  our  grain  pro- 
duct is  manufactured  at  home;  the  entrance 
of  our  staple  products  very  largely  into 
the  channels  of  Pacific  Ocean  commerce; 
the  entrance  of  Portland  initiative  and  ca^)- 
ital  into  the  transportation  field;  the  begin- 
nings of  commercial  manufacture  here. 
These  and  many  other  movements,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  name,  characterize 
the  present  activity  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  assurances  which  expand  our  hopes 
for  the  future." 

The  time  will  come,  and  should  be  has- 
tened, when  Western  Oregon  will  contain 
1,000,000  people,  Eastern  Oregon  will  de- 
velop at  a  corresponding  rate,  and  perhaps 
more    rapidly,   under   the   influence   of   irri- 


gation enterprises.  The  development  of 
these  two  sections  naturally  both  tributary 
to  Portland  will  give  this  city  such  ;i 
growth  as  would  now  be  scarcely  believed. 
The  greatness  of  Portland  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  upbuilding  of  the  sections  of  the 
country,  the  location  of  which  makes  them 
tributary  to  this  city.  *  *  *  i  believe 
that  Oregon  can  do  nothing  that  will  help 
her  more  than  to  enter  at  once  upon  a 
system  of  permanent  road  building  upon  a 
large  scale,  so  that  in  the  next  few  years 
every  part  of  the  settled  portion  of  the 
state  will  have  good  roads. 

— William    Mackenzie,    of   Dundee.    Scot- 
land, in  the  Oregonian. 
0  0 

Four  large  steamships,  the  equal  of  those 
planned  or  building  for  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle,  are  to  be  constructed  to  ply  be-  ■ 
tween  Portland  and  the  Orient.  The  largest 
dredge  of  its  kind  in  the  world  has  been 
recently  built  for  dredging  the  river  from 
Portland  to  the  sea,  and  a  30-foot  channel 
is  assured.  Portland  merchants  are  awak- 
ening to  the  situation,  and  Portland  will 
be  an  equal  competitor  with  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco  for  Oriental  trade  and  gov- 
ernment business. 

0  0 

SUMPTER.  Ore.— W.  H.  Mead,  of  Spo- 
kane, who  recently  purchased  the  Glad- 
stone group  of  five  claims  from  I.  E.  Rose, 
is  now  developing  the  property.  A  tunnel 
is  being  driven,  and  when  in  300  feet  is  ex- 
pected to  tap  the  ledge.  The  new  company 
operating  the  group  is  the  Interstate  Mining 
Company,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  five 
claims  was  $6000. 

The  Geiser-Hendryx  Investment  Com- 
pany is  a  new  mining  firm  which 
recently  opened  offices  here  t<^  op- 
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erate  mining  properties  in  this  district. 
The  company  has  assumed  control  of  the 
Midway,  a  few  miles  from  the  Golconda. 
There  are  ten  claims  in  the  group.  The 
company  also  owns  the  Blue  Mountain 
group,  consisting  of  three  claims  and  a 
fraction.  The  Victor  claim,  located  adjoin- 
ing the  Eureka  and  Columbia  mines,  has 
also  been  bonded  by  the  Geiser-Hendryx 
firm.  The  development  of  this  claim  will 
commence  soon. 

In  the  Willamette  Iron  Works  after  Jan- 
uary I  nine  hours  will  constitute  a  day's 
work,  and  all  employes  will  receive  the 
same  pay  as  they  now  get  for  ten  hours' 
work. 

Men  who  are  in  a  position  to  get  inside 
railroad  information  and  who  are  close  ob- 
servers of  events  in  the  world  of  transporta- 
tion read  this  important  message  in  the 
present   trend   of  affairs: 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  going 
down  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  to. 
some  point  near  the  mouth  of  that  stream, 
where  it  will  establish  a  shipping  point 
in  opposition  to  Astoria.  The  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company  will  be 
obliged  to  run  its  train  down  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  and  do  its  shipping  from 
Astoria  or  some  point  near  that  city.  Both 
railroads  will  carry  the  grain  of  the  Colum- 
bia basin  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  ex- 
port— not  only  that  part  now  loaded  into 
ships  at  Portland,  but  also  the  part  that  now 
goes  through  Puget  Sound  ports.  The 
wheat  trains  will  run  through  Portland  and 
the  stevedoring  will  be  done  at  Astoria  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  Port- 
land men  and  money  will  do  the  business. 
Common  point  rates  will  be  forced  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

For  several  years  the  Northern  Pacific  has 
been  pressing  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Northern  Pacific  engineers  have  been  run- 
ning lines  along  the  lower  Columbia,  and 
no  secret  has  been  made  of  their  operations. 
The  Northern  Pacific  has  built  the  stretch 
of  railroad  between  Kalama  and  Vancouver. 
Surveyors  are  now  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Klickitat  river  and  Vancouver,  having 
incidentally  run  a  line  over  from  the  Yaki- 
ma valley. 

The  Paul  Mohr  portage  is  undoubtedly  in 
hands  friendly  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  In- 
deed, all  the  strategic  points  on  the  route 
down  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific. No  hint  is  yet  given,  however,  as  to 
the  point  that  will  be  made  the  deep  water 
terminal  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

It  is  believed  that  Harriman  interests 
have  practical  control  of  the  Columbia  and 
Astoria  railroad. 

lt«w  Or«i(oA  Covj»orations 

For  We«H  KskaiA^  Dec.  37»  1Q03- 

Lick  Creek  Mining  Company,  Enterprise,  Or.;  capi- 
tal ttock,  $200,000;  to  conduct  a  general  mininff  tmsi- 
»«•;  incorporators.  Charles  R.  Funk,  S.  D.  Moore. 
A.  0.  JacoN  T.  F.  Jacob  and  W.  J.  Graves. 


Paci6c  Sutcs  Exploration  Company,  Portland,  Or.; 
capita]  stock,  $100,000;  to  conduct  a  general  mining 
business;  incorporators,  C.  A.  Merriam,  J.  E.  Tilton 
and  T.  K.  Muir. 

The  Order  of  Fraternal  Home-Buyers,  Portland, 
Or.;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  to  construe^  purchase, 
lease  buildings,  etc.;  incorporators,  J.  Ledgerwood 
UdelL  C.  Guy  Wakefield,  John  A.  Taylor  and  J.  How 
ard  Snively. 

First  Free  Methodist  Church,  Ashland,  Or.;  to  con- 
struct church  and  parsonage;  incorporators,  W.  I. 
McNutt,  £.  Ericcson  and  £.  M.  Bates. 

Commercial  Cream  Company,  Salem,  Or.;  capital 
stock,  $5000;  to  conduct  a  general  creamery  business: 
Incorporators,  Joseph  H.  Albert.  A.  A  Underbill, 
Henry  B.  Thielsen,  George  D.  Goodhue  and  George 
W.  Weeks. 

Sageland  Irrigation  Comixany^  Echo,  Or.;  capital 
stock,  $1000;  to  conduct  irrintion  enterprise;  incor- 
porators,  Robert  N.  Stanfield,  DeWitt  C  Brownell  and 
Stephen  A.  LowelL 

Brownell  Ditch  Company,  Umatilla,  Or.;  capital 
stock,  $3000;  incorporators,  DeWitt  C.  Browndl. 
Clara  A.  Brownell  and  Don  C  Brownell;  to  conduct 
an  irrigation  enterprise. 

Hallidie  Painter  Tramway  Company,  Portland  Or.; 
capital  stock,  $^0,000;  to  construct  tramways,  etc; 
incorporators.  Sidney  H.  Crawston,  Frank  R.  Russell 
and  Ernest  A.  Crawston. 

Oregon  Trading  CompanT,  Sumpter,  Oregon.;  capi- 
tal stock,  Sao,ooo;  to  conduct  a  general  merchandise 
business;  mcorporators,  Clark  Snyde,  J.  T.  Donnelly 
and  H.  C.  Bowers. 

Ross  Sharp  Company,  Portland.  Or.;  capital  stock. 
$5000;  to  conduct  a  general  cigar  busmess;  incorpo- 
rators, Ross  Sharp,  Karl  Koberstine  and  Elizabeth 
Koberstine. 

W.  H.  McXfonics  &  Co..  Portland,  Or.:  capital 
stock,  $50,000;  to  conduct  a  general  leather  business; 
incorporators,  W.  M.  McMonies,  F.  C  Waserman  and 
F.  J.  McMonies. 

Commercial  Association.  Pendleton,  Or.;  capital 
stock,  $30,000;  to  conduct  a  social  and  commercial 
club;  incorporators,  George  A.  Hartman,  R.  Alexan- 
der and  Leon  Cohen. 

The  Supplemental  Chamber  Company,  Drain,  Or.; 
capital  stock,  $3000;  to  manufacture  and  sell  supple- 
mental chambers  for  guns,  etc.;  incorporators,  H.  B. 
Gillette,  Joseph  Lvons  and  W.  W.  Kent 

Big  Creek  Gold  Mining  Company.  Sumpter,  Or.: 
capita]  stock,  $500,000;  to  operate  placer  mines  and 
conduct  a  general  mining  enterprise;  incorporators, 
Arthur  'C.  Probert,  George  J.  Armstrong  ana  Joseph 
Giffin. 

Montana  Conosolidated  Gold  Company,  of  Portland; 
capital  stock,  $1,000,000;  G.  W.  Waterbury,  J.  H. 
Colt  and  C.  Vv.  Miller. 

Ihe  Boston-Oregon  Gold  Mining  Company,  of  Ba- 
ker City;  capital  stock,  $1,000,000;  Charles  r.  Soder- 
ling,   VV.  H.  Gilbert  and  H.  W.  Soderling. 

Columbia  River  &  Nehalem  Railway  Company,  of 
Portland;  capital  stock,  $100,000;  David  L.  Kelly. 
Franklin  G.  Kelly,  J.  M.  Lonff  and  Alex.  Sweek. 

The  Pittsburg  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of  Bo- 
hemia; capital  stock,  $150,000;  W.  H.  Shane,  Frank 
Flisher  and  Gustaf  Gustafson.  . 

Oregon  Feed  &  Milling  Company,  of  Portland; 
capital  stock,  $10,000;  Ricnard  Scott,  S.  H.  Graham 
and  L.  Luscher. 

Olsen-Nordby  Lumber  Company,  of  Portland;  capi- 
tal stock,  $50,000;  M.  Olsen,  T.  W.  Nordby  and 
George  S.  Shenhcrd. 

Grizzly  Mountain  Mining  &  Reduction  Company,  cf 
Cottage     Grove . 

0   0 

"Fifteen  years  ago,"  says  Senator  Foster, 
of  Washington,  "Puget  Sound  customs  col- 
lection district,  which  includes  the  chief  sea- 
ports of  the  State  of  Washincrton,  imported 
goods  valued  at  about  $347,818;  now  its  im- 
ports aggregate  $12,000,000.  Then  its  ex- 
ports were  approximately  $1,750,000,  now 
$35,000,000. 

In  lumber,  wheat,  coal,  the  mining  of 
precious  metals,  and  fisheries,  Washington 
finds  her  chief  products.    Its  man^tle  of  for« 

--7le 
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csts  constitutes  the  finest  bodv  of  timber  in 
the  world.  Professor  Henry  Gannett  of  the 
geological  survey  estimates  that  there  are 
today  115,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber 
in  Washington,  of  which  about  1,000,000,000 
feet  are  cut  annually  to  supply  the  demand 
of  this  country,  Australia  and  the  far  East. 
The  supply,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
inexhaustible,  because,  with  reasonable  care 
the  areas  now  being  cut  will  be  reforested 
before  the  visible  supply  is  removed  for 
coriimercial  purposes- 

Washington's  coal  mines  are  also  prac- 
tically inexhaustible,  and  in  coking  coals 
and  blast  furnaces  the  'Pennsylvania  of  the 
West'  aspires  to  rival  the  'Pennsylvania  of 
the  East.  Its  deposits  of  iron  ores  are  about 
to  be  more  extensively  utilized,  as  the  sav- 
ing of  freight  across  the  continent  consti- 
tutes in  itself  profit  sufficient  to  warrant 
large  investments.     In  a  few  years  the  wa- 


The  Washington  Commission  for  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  and  American 
Pacific  Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair,  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Portland,  State  of  Ore- 
gon, in  the  year  1905,  whose  members  are 
Frank  J.  Parker,  chairman;  G.  W.  Rowan, 
J.  G.  Megler,  W.  W.  Tolman  and  E.  M. 
Rands,  has  prepared  its  report  for  submis- 
sion to  the  coming  legislature. 

The  commission,  after  citing  the  history 
and  purpose  of  the  movement  and  dwelling 
upon  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the 
State  of  Washington  from  an  exhibition  of 
her  resources,  concludes  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  an  appropriation  of  the  sum  of 
$100,000  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  suitably 
presenting  the  resources  of  the  state  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  and  American 
Pacific  Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair,  said 
appropriation  to  become  available  on  the 
first  of  April.  1903. 


ONE  OF  THE  20,000-TON  STEAMSHIPS  BUILDI  NG  AT  NEW  LONDON,  CONN.,  FOR  THE  GREAT 

NORTHERN     STEAMSHIP  CO. 


ters  of  Puget  Sound  have  yielded  $75,000,- 
000  worth  of  fish,  and  the  state  pays  annu- 
ally $65,000  to  maintain  fish  hatcheries,  thus 
insuring  the  permanence  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

0  0 

During  the  year  1902  the  city  of  Seattle 
has  expended  more  than  $1,000,000  in  street 
improvements.  Under  this  head  is  included 
the  work  of  grading  new  thoroughfares,  lay- 
ing cement  walks,  curbing  and  parking 
streets,  paving  with  brick,  asphalt  and  other 
pavements,  laying  water  mains  and  sewers 
and  olanking  streets. 

S  0 

The  Seattle  &  Canadian  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$2,700,000.  It  will  run  from  Tacoma  to  Su- 
mas,  on  the  British  Columbia  line.  The  in- 
corporators are  Jacob  Furth,  cx-Govcrnor 
McGraw,  Senator  George  Turner,  D.  C. 
Corbin  and  Charles  H.  Bihler,  all  of  Wash- 
ington. Surveys  will  begin  at  once.  Head- 
quarters are  to  be  at  Seattle. 


Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Spokane 
Light  and  Power  Company  have  been  filed. 
Senator  George  Turner  being  one  of  the 
incorporators.  Capital  stock,  $500,000.  The 
company  controls  a  power  about  three  miles 
down  the  river  from  Spokane,  a  2000-horse- 
power. 

0  0 

The   Treasury    Department    has    selected 
the  corner  of  Riverside  avenue  and  Lincoln 
street,  Spokane,  for  the  erection  of  a  public 
building.    The  price  is  $100,000. 
0  0 

The  Spokane  Lumber  Company,  of  which 
W.  C.  Ufford  is  manager,  has  closed  a  deal 
whereby  it  acquired  16,000  acres  of  timber 
lands  along  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
railroad  between  Milan,  Wash.,  and  the 
Pend  d'Oreille  river.  The  tract  was  secured 
from  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  and  the 
amount  involved  was  about  $100,000. 
0  0 

The  biennial  report  of  E.  A.  McDonald, 
state    dairy    and    pure    food    commissioner. 
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just  filed  with  Gov.  McBride.  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  butter  in  this 
state  of  2,000,000  pounds  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  of  100,000  pounds  of  cheese 
during  the  same  time. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  cargo  ever 
sent  from  a  Puget  Sound  port  to  the  Orient 
went  on  the  Nippon  Yuscn  Kaisha's  steam- 
ship lyo,  which  sailed  from  Seattle,  Oct.  21, 
for  Japan  and  China.  It  consisted  of  Ameri- 
can products  valued  at  more  than  $800,000. 
Of  this  amount  the  cotton  shipment  was 
valued  at  $400,000. 

The  Moses  Lake  Irrigation  Company  has 
been  incorporated.  The  principal  office  is 
in  North  Yakima.  David  Longmire  is  presi- 
dent; C.  G.  Wands,  vice-president;  Edward 
Treat,  secretary.  The  object  is  to  take  the 
water  from  Moses  lake  (Douglas  county, 
Washington),  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
The  company  proposes  to  cover  thirty  or 
forty  sections. 

Seattle  did  $16,713,420  worth  of  business 
with  Nome  during  the  season  of  1902.  The 
Nome  traffic  for  the  year  is  at  an  end.  Six 
vessels  are  returning.  Definite  data,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  number  of  passengers  and  the 
amount  of  freight  carried  by  them  is  at 
hand. 

0  0 
IdaKo — 

State  Mining  Inspector  Martin  Jacobs  es- 
timates the  mineral  production  in  Idaho  for 
IQ02    at    $10,924,371.83— gold,    $2,467,233.21; 
silver,  $5,421,583.62;    lead.  $3,035,655. 
0  0 

General  Manager  P.  P.  Shelby,  of  the  Po- 
catello  &  Idaho  Northern,  declares  that  con- 
struction on  the  proposed  railroad  to  the 
north  will  be  commenced  in  the  spring  and 
pushed  to  an  early  completion.  This  line 
will  tap  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  Idaho, 
traversing  the  copper  region  of  the  Seven 
Devils  country  and  the  farming  district  of 
the  Salmon  river  valley. 
0  0 

The  Idaho  Sugar  Company  has  been 
formed,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The 
company  will  erect  a  mammoth  beet  sugar 
factorv  near  Blackfoot.  Five  thousand  acres 
already  have  been  contracted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  beets. 

0  0 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Jacobs,  state  mining  in- 
spector, is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
"the  mining  industry  in  Idaho  is  now  in  a 
better  condition  than  ever  before.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  more  capital  ready  for 
mining  investment  in  Idaho  than  in  past 
years.  All  portions  of  the  state  are  enjoy- 
ing activity  in  this  industry.  In  the  silver 
districts  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  state, 
while  the  recent  slump  in  silver  has  reduced 
the   margin    of   profit   considerably,    yet    I 


know  of  no  instances  of  any  mines  closing 
down  on  this  account.  If  the  market  suf- 
fers a  much  further  decline  it  may  necessi- 
tate the  shutting  down  of  some  silver  mines 
in  Custer  and  Blaine  counties.  The  Coeur 
d'Alenes  are.  by  far  the  largest  producers  in 
the  state,  but  Owyhee  county,  Custer  coun- 
ty and  Blaine  county  have  many  mines  that 
are  active  producers." 

0  0 
The  comparative  cost  of  running  the 
drills  of  a  mine  by  steam,  compressed  air  or 
electricity  will  soon  be  a  matter  of  record. 
The  management  of  the  Hecla  has  installed 
an  electric  drill  on  the  300-foot  level.  A 
record  of  the  time  spent  in  drilling,  the 
number  of  holes,  and  their  depth,  the  num- 
ber of  cars  of  ore  taken  out,  etc.,  will  be 
kept,  to  be  compared  with  records  of  com- 
pressed air  and  steam.  This  test  is  an  im- 
portant one,  as  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Company,  of  Spokane,  is  running  an 
electric  power  line  into  the  Coeur  d*Alenes 
to  supply  power  to  all  the  mines  of  this  dis- 
trict. 

0  0 
Montana — 

Of  all  the  industries  now  lying  dormant 
in  Montana,  probably  the  one  that  oflFers  thje 
greatest  possibilities  of  success  is  that  of 
dairying  This  business,  which  has  been  so 
highly  developed  and  is  so  great  a  source  of 
wealth  production  in  other  states,  has  been 
almost  wholly  neglected  in  what  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  favorabk  localities  in 
the  United  States  for  its  successful  prose- 
cution. There  are  not  one  half  dozen  cream- 
eries in  operation  in  the  whole  state,  and 
the  capacity  of  these  is  very  limited.  Two 
that  were  in  successful  operation  in  Mis- 
soula county  have  been  recently  destroyed 
by  fire  and  have  not  been  rebuilt. 

0  0 
BritisK  Colt&mbia— 

The  new  railway  and  traffic  bridge  being 
erected  across  the  Fraser  at  New  Westmin- 
ster is  progressing  rapidly  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  important  highway  will  be 
opened  for  traffic  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  The  bridge,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  it  is  being  erected  by  the  government 
of  British  Columbia  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a 
million  dollars.  Already  six  railways  and 
one  electric  tram  line  have  applied  for  rail- 
way rights  over  it. 

0  0  ■\,, 

A  large  new  hotel  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  New  Westminster.  It  will  be  a  four-story 
structure,  and  when  completed  will  be  the 
most  modern  hostelry  in  the  city. 
.0.0 

British  Columbia  has  shipped  this  year 
50,000,000  feet  of  lumber  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  province  benefitting  to  the  extent 
of  $1,000,000.  The  shingle  business  con- 
tinues to  be  very  active;  new/ffiills  are^lop- 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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stantly  going  up,  and  good  cedar  limits  are 
constantly  being  secured.  The  activity  is 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  demand  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  railway  activity 
in  the  lower  mainland  of  British  Columbia 
at  the  present  time,  and  surveyors  are  now 
laying  out  the  routes  for  several  prospective 
lines.  Both  the  Great  Northern  and  North- 
ern Pacific  companies  are  among  those 
which  are  proposing  to  add  to  their  mile-  * 
age  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Ross-McLaren  lumber  mills  near  New 
Westminster,  which  are  probably  one  of  the 
largest  industries  of  the  kind  on  the  coast, 
are  about  to  be  reopened  and  started  in  op- 
eration. This  immense  plant  has  been  lay- 
ing idle,  owing  to  litigation,  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  has  now  been  sold  to  a  num- 
ber of  Wisconsin  lumbermen. 
i^  0 

The  year  1902  has  been  a  most  important 
one  in  the  Ymir  district,  and  has  marked  a 
period  of  greater  progress  and  develop- 
ment in  the  mining  industry  than  any  pre- 
vious year.  During  the  period  in  question 
a  considerable  number  of  the  properties 
have  been  developed  up  from  the  pros- 
pect stage  to  rank  as  mines,  with  large 
quantities  of  ore  in  sight. 

lAcon»ormtioAS»  BritisH  Col^mbim 
ror  "Week  KAatAtf  Dec.  36,  1903— 

The  Cherry  Creek  Gold  Mininff  Co.,  Limited; 
$1,000,000;    mining,  smelting,   milling  and  refining. 

The  Wellington  Colliery  Co.,  Limited;  $2,000,000; 
coal  and  metal  mining,  smelting,  refining,  etc. 

The  Yale-Kootenay  Ice,  Fruit,  Fuel  and  Poultry 
Co.,  Limited;    $40,000. 

Deer  Park  Mining  Co.,  Limited;  $10,000;  mining, 
smelting,  etc. 

The  Packers*  Steamship  Co.,  Limited;  $25,000; 
buying  and  selling  merchandise;  carrying  by  land  and 
water,  passengers  and  freight;  refrigerating  and 
storing. 

The  Beaver  Canyon  Mining  Co.,  Limited;  $100,000; 
general  mining. 

The  Metropolitan  Estate  Co.,  Limited;  $20,000; 
real  estate  and  improvement. 

Union  Power  and  Pulp  Co.,  Limited;  $25,000;  gen- 
eral  manufacture  and  paper  making. 

The  Province  Mines,  Limited;  $100,000;  general 
mining  and  smelting. 

Vancouver  Ledger  Printing  and  Publishing  Co., 
Limited;    $20,000;    printing  and  publishing. 

The  Otter  Creek  Hydraulic  Co.,  Limited;  $100,000; 
general  mining  and  smelting. 

Conosolidated  Kingston  Gold  Mfning  Co.,  Limited; 
$100,000;    general  mining  and  smelting. 

Christina  Lake  Lumber  Co..  Limited;  $10,000;  log- 
ging, sawing  and  manufacturing. 

Victoria  Logging  Co.,  Limited;  $30,000;  general 
logging  and  timber  business.    (Extra-provincial  Co.) 

Yale  Mining  Co.;  $250,000;  Anaconda,  Mont.;  gen- 
eral mining  and  smelting.    (Extra-provincial  Co.) 

Discovery  (3old  Mining  Co.  of  British  Columbia; 
$300,000;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  mining  of  gold  and 
other  minerals. 

0   0 
TKe  Pacific 

S.  S.  Dickenson,  the  special  agent  of  the 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co.  states  that  he 
has   chosen   cable   landing   sites   at  Midway 


Island,  Guam  and  Manila.  He  also  surveyed 
for  a  route  around  Nero  Deep,  the  very 
deep  hole  in  the  ocean  bed  between  Guam 
and  Midway,  which  was  discovered  by  the 
United  States  survey  ship  Nero,  and  re 
ported  to  be  the  deepest  bit  of  ocean  in  the 
world. 

0  0 

The  two  most  notable  vessels  under  con 
struction  in  the  United  States  are  now  build- 
ing in  New  London,  Conn.  These  colossal 
ships,  as  yet  unnamed,  are  exceeded  in  size 
only  by  the  "Celtic"  and  "Ccdric,"  the  larg 
est  vessels  afloat.  They  were  ordered  by 
the  Great  Northern  railroad,  to  ply  between 
Oriental  ports  and  Seattle,  the  Pacific  ter 
minus  of  that  road.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
an  entirely  new  company,  the  "Eastern 
Shipbuilding  Co."  was  organized  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  these  ships, 
and  took  the  contract  before  it  possessed 
site,  plant  or  equipment.  The  dimensions 
are:  Length,  630  feet;  breadth,  73  feet; 
molded  depth,  50  feet;  displacement  (with 
maximum  draft  of  zdV^  feet),  37»ooo  tons, 
within  870  tons  of  the  figures  for  the 
"Cedric"  In  the  hold  are  eleven  distinct 
decks,  the  topmost  one  being  81 54  feet  above 
the  keel.  The  promenade  deck  is  60  feet 
above  the  water  line,  except  when  the  vessel 
is  heavily  loaded.  Accommodations  are  for 
150  first-class  passengers,  100  second-class. 
100  third-class,  1000  steerage,  and,  if  neces 
sary,  1200  troops.  Its  cargo  capacity  is  20. 
000  tons.  Under  a  horsepower  of  11,000  the 
ships  will  have  a  sea  speed  of  14  knots  per 
hour. — Scientific  American. 

0  0 

Of  the  many  new  vessels  built  for  Pacific 
Coast  trade  most  notable  are  the  sister 
ships.  "Korea"  and  "Siberia,"  the  largest 
and  fastest  merchant  steamers  of  any  na- 
tionality plying  on  the  Pacific.  The  former 
was  launched  in  190T,  but  the  latter  was  a 
product  of  the  year  just  past.  The  vessels 
were  built  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  in  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Japan  and  China.  The  tonnage  of  the 
"Korea"  is  11,276;  average  sea  speed,  17.78 
knots  per  hour;  length,  572  feet;  depth,  41 
feet  10  inches;  draft,  27  feet.  The  coal  ca- 
pacity is  2,600  tons,  and  the  power  is  sup- 
plied by  twin  engines  of  17,902  indicated 
horsepower.  Accommodations  are  provided 
for  210  first-class  passaengers;  steerage,  54 
whites  and  1144  Chinese. 

0  0 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  re 
cently  ordered  three  fine  large  vessels  from 
Cramps.  Of  these  the  Sierra  is  a  type.  She 
is  a  twin-screw  ship  of  6,253  tons.  Her 
length  is  400  feet,  her  breadth  40  feet,  with 
engines  capable  of  driving  her  at  a  speed  of 
17  knots  per  hour.  She  is  to  ply  between 
San  Francisco  and  Honolulynand  Australia. 
Digitized  by  VrrOC 
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Old  Smjrintfs  ixk  Neiv^  Form 

A  little  shotgun  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

*  •    • 

The  wise  man  seeth  the  evil  and  voteth 

af2:ainst  it. 

*  •    * 

A  bald  head  is  better  than  none. 

*  •    * 

A  hair  on  the  head  is  worth  two  in  the 

butter. 

*  •    * 

Judge  no  man  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

*  *    * 

A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  bloom  in 

Oregon. 

*  *    * 

Take  care  of  the  pennies  and  the  dollars 
may  take  care  of  a  savings  bank  president. 

Charity   covereth   a   multitude   of   people 

•vho  ought  to  work. 

*  •    * 

Most  of  the  things  that  come  to  him  who 

waits  are  not  worth  waiting  for. 

*  •    * 

Where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  may 

he  a  fool  with  a  cigarette. 

*  *    * 

The  world  owes  every  man  a  living  after 
he  earns  it. 

ChaM.  K'  BuritMldm, 

A  DilTereAt  THintf 

"It*s  queer  how  hunters  in  the  Adiron- 
(lacks  mistake  men  for  deer,"  said  she. 

"Isn't  it?"  assented  he.  "Now,  if  I  were 
lo  take  you  for  a  dear  it  wouldn't  be  strange 
at  all."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

*  *     i|( 

TK«|  Oac|  Sore  THiagt 

"Tomorrow  never  comes,"  remarked  the 
Observer  of  Events  and  Things,  "but  the 
day  after  the  night  before  always  does." — 
Yonkers  Statesmai\ 

*  ♦    * 

A  man  bought  three  pounds  of  meat  and 
brought  it  home  to  his  wife  to  cook  for  din 
iier,  and  then  went  his  way  to  his  place  of 
business  in  the  bazars.   The  wife  was  hun- 
i^ry  apd  ate  the  meat. 

In  t}ie  evening  the  man  tame  home  and 
asked  for  his  dinner. 

"There  is  no  meat,"  said  the  wife,  "for  the 
V  at  ate  it." 

"Bring  the  cat,"  said  the  man,  "and  a  pair 
'»f  scales." 

"Weigh  the  cat,"  said  the  man.  The  cat 
^vcighed  three  pounds. 

"If  this  is  the  cat."  said  the  man.  "where 
IS  the  meat?  And  if  this  is  the  meat,  where 
i<  the  cat?" — Harper's  Magazine. 
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Uut  burrows  up  the  lulp,  miEitng 
dandrufr  fcurf,  caufing  Die  haJf  to 

fafi  ahd  finally 

BALDNESS. 

You  will  hive  NO  MORe  DAN- 
DRUFP,  FALLING  HAIR,  or 
BALDNESS  if  you  wj« 

NEWBRO'S 

HERPIOIDB 

The  only  Hiir  {^itpAratlon  on  thli 
ibiolutcly  new  fcientifk  principle* 

Fin-  uIc  by  dru^iitf.    Pric«  $i 


Twenty-five 
cents  per  day 

saved  and  deposited  with  the  Equitable 
Savings  (8^  Loan  Association 

will  produce 
$1000.00 

in  less  than  100  months 


THINK   OF   THIS  for  a  minute,  and 
then  write  for  particulars  to 

EQUITABLE  SAVINGS 
iSb  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 


Concord  Building   ::  Portland,  Oregon 
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Little  grains  of  judgment 
Mixed  with  drops  of  ink 

On  the  printed  pages 
Make  the  people  think. 

Little  advertisements, 

Humble  though  they  be, 
Bring  a  rush  of  business 
That  vou*d  like  to  see. 

If  you'd  be  progressive, 
Make  your  business  pay, 

Keep  before  the  people. 
That's  the  only  way. 

If  you  want  your  story 

Where  it  will  be  seen, 
Put  it  on  the  pages 

Of  this  magazine. 

ChaM.  K-  BurnMldm. 


The  secret  of  success  is  a  simple  matter 
of  honest  work,  ability  and  concentration. 
There  is  no  question  about  there  being 
room  at  the  top  for  the  exceptional  man  in 
any  profession.  The  problem  is  how  to  get 
there.  The  answer  is  simple:  Conduct  your 
business  with  just  a  little  more  ability  than 
the  average  man  in  your  line.  If  you  are 
only  above  the  average  your  success  is  as- 
sured, and  the  degree  of  success  is  in  ratio 
to  the  greater  degree  of  ability  and  atten- 
tion which  you  give  above  the  average. — 
Printers'  Ink. 


TIES 


In  Great  Profusion 
for  All  Occasions 


The  Ascot 

Something  to  please  the  most  fastidious. 
Our  choice  selection  is  bound  to  please 
you.  Bat  Wings*  50c;  Four' In -Hands, 
50c  to  $1.50;  Ascots  or  Once  Over,  $1.00 
to  $2.50. 

Out    of    town    parties   can  _ 

select  the  shade  and  rely  up-  /^ 
on  our  Judgment  for  the  rest.  n  f 
Ties  sent  to  any  address.  U 

M.  SICHEL 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Jameton  Hat 
288  WASHINGTON  STREET 

PORTUND.  OREGON  Bat  Wing 
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4585   COPIES 

This  has  been  the  bona  fide  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  The  Pacific  Monthly 
for  the  past  four  months* 


TEETH  Extracted 
Without  PAIN 


CROVN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK 
A  SFECIALTT 

Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Dental  Office  on 
the  Pacific  Coast 

The  Most  Sensitive  Teeth 

Riled  Without  the 

Slightest  Pain 

Consultation  Free     ft      Fees  Reason*bU 


DR.  B.E.WRIGHT 

Gridutc  of  lowi  Stite  University 
342^^  Washington  Street,  corner  Seventh 
Phone  North  3191    PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Office  Hours :    8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.    Sundays,  J  0  a.  m.  to  1 2  m. 
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Po9t»l»r  Soatf  of  tltkm  Dax 

(This  beautiful  ballad  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Dashe  M)off  is  entitled  "Do  Not  Take  the 
Doorknob  From  the  Door,"  and  is  sung  with 
great  success  by  Henry  Irving,  Robert 
Downing.  Eleanor  Duse  and  other  comedi- 
ans. Professional  copies  on  application. 
Pirates  beware.  Lew  Dockstader  please 
write.   Regards  to  the  Brutal  Brothers.) 

A  young  man  stood  before  his  home, 

He  came  to  say  good-bye; 
He  pressed  his  hand  against  his  brow 

And  slowly  wiped  his  eye. 
His  trunk  was  packed  and  he  must  leavtf 

For  a  city  far  away. 
He  raised  his  hat  and  called  farewell, 

And  then  to  his  old  mother  he  did  say: 

Chorus — 
Do  not  take  the  doorknob  from  the  door! 
Leave  it  there  to  greet  me  as  of  yore. 

Often  in  the  snow  and  sleet 

Of  my  old  home  I  will  weep! 
Do  not  take  the  doorknob  from  the  door. 

His  mother  stood  before  the  house 

And  saw  his  footsteps  go; 
She  sobbed  alone  in  her  sad  grief 

That  mothers  only  know, 
And  through  eternity  she  heard 

Her  son  so  blithe  and  gay, 
Call  as  he  did  on  that  dread  morn, 

When  unto  his  old  mother  he  did  say: 

Chorus — 

(With  much  feeling  and  expression.) 
Do  not  take  the  doorknob  from  the  door! 
Leave  it  there  to  greet  me  as  of  yore. 
In  the  Summer's  heat  and  rain 
It  may  be  that  I  will  came. 
If  you  do  not  take  the  doorknob  from  the 
door. 

— Baltimore  American. 


Said  a  seal,  who  immodesty  hates, 
To  a  polar  b'ar,  one  of  her  mates, 
"Your  necktie  pray  wear. 
For  I  simply  can't  bear 
A  bare  b'ar,  his  b'ar-bear-ity  grates." 

— Leslie's  Monthly. 

*  *     « 

Geanly  woman  has  an  erroneous  idea  that 
by  scouring  the  scalp,  which  removes  the 
dandruff  scales,  she  is  curing  the  dandruff. 
She  may  wash  her  scalp  every  day,  and  yet 
have  dandruff  her  life  long,  accompanied 
by  falling  hair,  too.  The  only  way  in  the 
world  to  cure  dandruff  is  to  kill  the  dandruff 
i?erm.  and  there  is  no  hair  preparation  that 
will  do  that  but  Newbro's  Herpicide.  Her- 
picidc  killing  the  dandruff  germ,  leaves  the 
hair  free  to  grow  as  healthy  Nature  in- 
tended. Destroy  the  cause,  you  remove  the 
effect.  Kill  the  dandruff  germ  with  Herpi- 
cide. 

*  *    * 

\yise  Bros.,  dentists,  Failing  Building, 
Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland, 
Ore:  both  'phones. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever 

Dr.  T.  Felix  Gouraud's 
Oriental  Cream  or 


c/) 


Magical  Beautifier 


Removes  Tan 
Pimples,  Freck- 
les, Moth  Patch- 
es, Rash,  and 
L  S  k  i  n  Diseases, 
and  every  blem- 
ish on  beauty, 
and  defies  detec- 
tion. It  has  stood 
the  test  of  55 
years,  and  is 
so  harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  isproper- 
ly  made.  Accept 
no  counterfeit  c£ 
similar  name. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sayrc 
said  to  a  lady  of  the  haut-ton  (a  patient) :  "As  you 
ladies  will  use  them,  I  recommend  'GOURAUD'S 
CREAM'  as  the  least  harmful  of  all  the  Skin  prep- 
arations." For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers  in  the  U.  S..  Canadas  and  Europe. 

Perd.  T.  Hopkins,  Proprietor    37  Great 
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Ms?  WrmwkeH  Lr^ssoA 

Down  in  the  garden,  in  the  shade, 

Where  Cupid  placed  an  artful  bench, 
I  ling^er  with  the  little  maid 

Who  daily  tries  to  teach  me  French; 
But  ah,  my  lips  will  learn  no  more 
That  "Je  vous  aime,  je  vous  adore." 
"Oh!  parlez-vous  Fraincais,"  she  cries; 

The  birds  sing  mating  songs  above, 
And  sweet  upon  us  smile  the  sj^ies, 

While  all  the  world's  a  world  of  love. 
1  con  my  lesson  o'er  and  o'er, 
Of  "Je  vous  aime,  je  vous  adore." 
Ah!  in  her  hair  the  sunbeams  nest. 

And  in  her  eyes  the  violets  blow, 
While  in  the  summer  of  her  breast 

The  song  bird  thoughts  flit  to  and  fro. 
Oh!  ne'er  were  words  so  blest  before 
As  "Je  vous  aime,  je  vous  adore." 
The  grammer  flutters  to  the  grass. 

A  daisy  nods  a  knowing  head. 
And  on  my  breast  a  little  lass 

Outblushes  all  the  rose's  red. 
Ne'er  lips  a  sweeter  burden  bore 
That  "Je  vous  aime.  je  vous  adore." 

— Frank  Leslie's. 
*    *     * 

The  warring  Senators  glared  viciously  at 
one  another. 

"Scoundrel!"  hissed  one. 

"Robber!"  snarled  the  other,  in  great  heat. 

"Liar!" 

"Puppy!" 

The  debate  was  approaching  the  unpar- 
liamentary stage. 

"If  you  say  another  word,"  yelled  the  first 
Senator,  his  eyes  snapping  and  his  chest 
heaving  with  anger,  "I  shall  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences  to  you." 

"What  will  you  do?"  asked  the  second, 
his  righ  hand  moving  quietly  toward  his  hip 
pocket. 

"Do?"  thundered  the  first.  "Why,  you 
contemptible  whipper-snapper!  I'll  boom 
you  for  the  Vice-Presidency!" 

Trembling  with  mingled  fear  and  wrath, 
the  second  Senator  sank  into  his  seat  and 
gnashed  his  teeth  in  a  manner  that  proved 
conclusively  that  he  was  baffled. — ^Judge. 


Golden 
West 


O      SPICES,     o 

COFFEE,TEA, 

BAKING  POWDER, 

FLAfOMNGEXTRACTS 

AbMhUvfurify,    FIrMshFlsvor, 
CLOSSETftDEVERS 

PORTLAND,  ORCOON. 


SILK  REMNANTS  FOR 
FANCY  WORK 

Our  remnants  are  all  large  pieces,  rich  in  de- 
s\gn  and  color.  We  sell  a  grand  assortment,  just 
the  thin?  for  Sofa  Pillows,  Head  Rests,  Quilts, 
Cushions,  etc.  When  you  order  goods  of  us,  you 
can  be  sure  of  getting  the  largest  package  for 
your  money.  We  All  all  orders  promptly.  Post- 
paid, one  package,  25  cents;    five  packages,  11.00. 

MTASTi;  EMBROIDERY   SII^K 

Our  waste  embroidery  silk  is  short  pieces  from 
the  factory.  Tiie  pieces  are  from  three  to  ten 
yards  long.  It  comes  in  odd  lengths  and  assorted 
colors.  It  is  Just  the  thing  for  Crazy  Quilts,  etc., 
(which  can  be  made  with  our  silk  remnants), 
and  all  kinds  of  fancy  work  in  various  colors. 
We  put  this  silk  up  in  large  packages  at  a  low 
price.  One  package,  postpaid.  10  cents;  three 
for  25  cents;  six  for  50  cents;  thirteen  for  $1.00. 
You  cannot  buy  this  silk  in  any  store  for  double 
what  we  ask. 

NORTH    PACIFIC  SUPPLY  CO., 
Dept.  B  593.  Seattle,  Wash. 


1903  SEED  CATALOG 

Make  up  your  order  at  home 

Send  for  our  1903  Seed  Annual.  The  most 
valuable  and  reliable  seed  buyers'  guide  ever 
issued  in  the  Northwest.  Tells  all  about  the 
best  Seeds,  Plants,  Hoses  and  Flowers  for  this 
Coast.     Ask  for  book  No.  60.     Sent  FREE. 

Portland  Seed  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Too  Str*A«fto«iS  for  Him 

Mr.  Petronious  de  Hamme,  the  eminent 
iraf^edian,  was  compelled  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  play  to  carry  the  heroine  up  a  rocky 
defile  night  after  night. 

Mr.  de  Hamme  was  not  so  sturdy  as  he 
used  to  be,  and  when  the  management  cast 
Miss  Vera  Heweigh,  who  tipped  the  scales 
at  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  for  the 
heroine,  his  spirit  rose  within  him. 

That  night  he  made  one  mighty  eflPort  to 
carry  her  up  the  rocky  defile,  and  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  footlights.  In  an  apologetic 
tone  he  inquired:  "Is  there  a  piano-mover 
in  the  audience?" — Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. 


GARDEN,  FIELD  AND 
FLOWER 

SEEDS 

-!>    Best  for  Your  Ufe  By  Mail  Poftpaid 

T  Send  for  our  catalog^ue,  FREE 

I  A.  G.  TILUNGHAST 

.i  Pugct  Sound  Sc«d  Gardens 

?:   LaConner,  Skagit  County, Washington 


**What  ever  became  of  your  worthless 
nephew  Jim?"  asked  the  visitor  to  his  old 
home,  of  the  genial  uncle  who  was  enter- 
taining him  at  dinner. 

"Oh,  he  isn't  worthless  anymore,"  de- 
clared the  uncle. 

"He  isn't?  Well,  I'm  very  glad  to  hear 
that  Jim  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  I  al- 
ways thought  there  was  some  good  in  him." 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  could  rightly 
?>ay  that  it  was  good  or  bad  that  was  in  him, 
but  he  is  the  head  of  a  big  business  concern 
now  and  is  making  money  hand  over  fist." 

"How  did  he  do  it?" 

"Well,  when  his  father  died  he  thought 
he  would  sort  of  give  Jim  a  little  lesson  be- 
cause of  his  evil  ways;  so  he  willed  the  old 
sawmill  that  had  been  in  the  family  for 
years  to  Jim's  brother  Henry,  but  provided 
that  Jim  could  have  all  the  sawdust  that 
came  from  the  mill;  and  then,  just  to  pile 
on  the  sarcasm,  added  another  codicil  to 
the  effect  that  Henry  should  at  all  times 
provide  Jim  with  all  the  sawdust  he  de- 
sired." 

"Rather  rough  on  Jim." 

**Wait  till  I  get  through.  One  day  Jim 
come  back  home  and  heard  of  the  legacy 
he  had  received,  and  then  he  went  away  for 
a  few  weeks  and  came  back  with  two  or 
ihrec  big-looking  men.  They  pow-wowed 
around  a  whole  lot,  and  finally  bought  a 
tract  of  land  right  beside  the  sawmill  and 
put  up  the  biggest  factory  plant  you  ever 
5iaw.  Then  they  commenced  ordering  saw- 
dust from  Henry  until  he  had  to  keep  the 
sawmill  running  night  and  day,  and  just 
fiaw  all  the  logs  into  dust  instead  of  making 
any  lumber  of  them." 

"What  did  they  do  with  the  sawdust?" 

"They  had  every  grain  of  it  hauled  to  the 
new  factory." 

"What  for— press  it  into  carwheels,  or 
make  fancy  picture  frames,  or  fill  cushions 
with  it?" 

"Not  much!  They're  turning  out  about  a 
million  boxes  of  health-food  every  week." — 
Judge. 


Reduce  Expenses 

Those  troublesome  family  expenditures 
can  be  materially  reduced  if  you  keep  our 
Family  Expense  Book.  Tou  will  be  sur- 
prised if  you  will  only  get  one  and  try  it 
a  month.  Every  woman  should  have  one. 
Gives  itemized  account  of  daily  and 
monthly  expenditures  for  one  year  of  all 
household  expenses.  Price  40  cents,  post- 
paid. 

KILHRM  STTTriONCRY  CO. 

267  Morrison  St.     -     -     Portland,  Oregon. 


Paper  Tour  House 


Before  doing  so  call  or  send  for 
samples  of  our  complete  line 
Wall  Paper.  We  will  sell  you  Art 
Goods.  Picture  Frames  or  Room 
Mouldings,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnish, 
Glass,  Brushes,  and  Decorative 
Materials. 

E.  H.  Moorehouse  &  Co. 

NEW  LOCATION 

307  Washing^ton  Street 

Between  5th  and  6th. 
Both  Phones  PORTLAND,  ORBOON 
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There  was  a  young  man  from  Ostend 
Who  said  HE  should  last  till  the  end, 

But  when  half  way  over, 

'Twixt  Calais  and  Dover. 
He  done  what  he  did  not  intend. 

The  tracks  that  great  men  leave  behind 

Upon  the  sands  of  time 
Oft  show  they  wobbled  round  a  lot 

Before  they  got  sublime. 

— Woman's  Home  Companion. 

*  *    * 

Smith  dug  up  mussels  from  the  stream: 
"Some  day,  perhaps,"  said  he, 
"I'll  find  a  pearl  inside  of  one 
That  shall  bring  wealth  to  me." 

Jones  worked  away  year  after  year 

And  added  to  his  store, 
And  people  envied  him  who  saw 

The  happy  smile  he  wore. 

One  day  Smith,  who  was  old  and  poor. 
Cried  out:   "Behold!  behold!" 

The  pearl  that  he  had  found  was  worth 
Ten  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

Jones  looked,  and  envied  Smith  his  luck,    ' 
And  Smith,  with  head  awhirl. 

Forgot  that  Jones'  store  was  worth 
A  thousand  times  the  pearl. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

♦  *    * 

Y*  Oia«  Hors* 

An  olde  horse  who  for  twenty  yeares 
hadde  notte  so  much  as  pawed  ye  earthe  or 
even  snorted  in  a  loud  tone,  one  day  hap- 
pened along  where  some  colts  were  kycking 
uppe  their  heels  &  having  some  funne. 

"Ho,  ho!"  nickered  ye  olde  horse,  prancing 
uppe  &  looking  devilish.  "Verric  goode, 
boys,  verrie  goode!  But  watch  me  &  see 
how  we  used  to  do  itte  fortie  yeares  ago." 

Thenne  ye  olde  horse  snorted  fiercely, 
arched  hys  tail  &  rose  uponne  hys  wabbly 
hind  legges,  pawing  ye  air  &  squealing 
raucously. 

&  all  ye  colts  putte  their  heddes  behind 
one  another's  shoulders  &  smiled.  "Gad- 
zooks!"  they  snickered,  "Watch  ye  Olde 
Mjanne  gette  gaye!" 

Just  thenne  ye  olde  horse  stubbed  hys  toe 
uponne  a  corn  cobbe  &  turned  a  flippe- 
floppe  uponne  ye  grounde  alle  tangled  up, 
with  hys  fore  leggs  in  a  bow  knot  &  one 
hinde  legge  over  hys  eare. 

"Alas!"  he  wheezed,  after  he  had  unrav- 
elled himself  &  was  limping  away,  "itte  took 
me  forty  yeares  to  learn  that  a  youthful 
spirit  can  ontte  loosen  uppe  olde  joints!" 

&  all  ye  colts  kicked  one  another  inne  ye 
ribs  &  laughed  gleefully. 

&  this  is  ye  lesson: 

(i)  Never  geete  gaye  inne  yours  olde  age. 

(2)  Whenne  Time  scores  onne  you,  throw 
uppe  your  hands  &  confess  it. 

(3)  Never  butte  inne  whenne  you  are  out 
of  ye  gayme. — Leslie's  Weekly. 


HATTERS   AND   FURNISHERS 

"^Wf 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Ag^ents  for 

KNOX  HATS 

64  Third  St.     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


EDWARD  HOLMAN 

Undertaker,  Embalmer 
and   Funeral  Director 

CxpERicnccD   Lady   Assistant  ' 

a8o  Yamhill  St.         PORTLAND,  OREGON 


RESULTS 

Are  never  in  doubt  when  you  attend 

BEHNKE-WALKER 

242  Wathlngton  Street  PORTUND,  OREGON 

Business  Course  Scholarship $60.00 

Bookkeeping  (Laboratory  Method),  Commer- 
cial Law,  Commercial  Geography,  Penman- 
ship, Commercial  Arithmetic,  Letter-Writiiij[, 
Rapid  Calculation,  Orthography,  Actual  Busi- 
ness Practice,  Banking  (Boston  System). 
Shorthand  Course  Scholarship $^0.00 

Shorthand    (Pcmin     System),    Typewriting, 
Mimeographing,      Tabulating,      Letter-Writing. 
English  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Office  work  and 
Court  Reporting. 
Telegraphy  Course   Scholarship    $50.00 

Telegraphy.  Typewriting,  Penmanship,  Spell- 
ing, Letter-Writing. 

Our  teachers  are  all  practical  men  and  speci- 
alists in  their  particular  lines.  Our  graduates 
are  all  employed  and  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion.  Individual  mstruction.   Send  for  literature. 

I.  M.  WALKER.  Secy.  H.  W.  BEHNKE,  Free. 
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^  "STARS  AND  STRIPES"  I 

We  make  them  to  order.    Any  size.    Any  quantity. 
A  large  assortment  of  FLAGS  constantly  In  stock. 
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32-34  First  SL    210-216  Couch  St.    PortlaM,  Ore.    4 


Bags,  Twines, Tents,  Awnings  and  Mining  Hose 
BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Write  us  for  prices.    Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

W.  C.  NOON  BAG  CO. 

Incorporated  1893 
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Kruse  s  Restaurant  and  Grill  Room 

ClKO.  Hnue  €4UriMg  Conpaiiy 

Proyrkton 

FOURTH  and  STARK  STREETS  PAn«l«>n«1      t\  w,  a  n  t^  n 

Opposite cb»,b«r.fc«mm.rc.  rortlancl,  Uregon 


iackawanna 

Rai  road 


i(»i 
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^^^ 
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One  Qf  a  pair  of  practicaff/  unsotVed  caffs  fhat  speaks  efoquenif/  hut  is  not  "hud." 

lAGKAWAMNA  LOGOMOTiVES  BURN  HARD  GOAL. 
UkGKAWAHHA'S  ROADBED  tS  ROGH' BALLASTED. 

Ei^t  modem  paisen^er  train i  daily  between  New  York  and  Chic^i^o,  two  daily  between 
New  York  and  St,  LouU»  ten  daily  between  New  York  and  Buffalo.  FuU  information  at 
103  Adami  Street.  Chicd(£o;  Eighth  and  Olive.  St,  Lotiii :  289  Main  Street,  Buffalo; 
42!>    or  1183    Broadway.  New  York. 


Perkins  Restaurant 

Uiider  new  IDMageMcm  ««  PortUiid,  Oregon 


Cke  table  is  suppliea  tvitb  but  tbe  market  afforas 
Service  first-class  in  every  respect  «  Cbeck  system 
empleyea  and  popular  prices  charged  ««««•«« 
Ule  guarantee  that  no  better  can  be  found  in  Port- 
land for  tbe;;money  •  ••>•>•  eiveusatrial 


Dvin*  Watson,  Proprietor  «  Tormerly  of  Ulatsors  Restaurant 

Please  mention  the  Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertiacrs       V^jOOQlC 


Three  Big  Steps 
Forward 


1.  A  permanent  increase  of  32  pages 
of  reading  matter. 

2.  More   illustrations,    more   depart- 
ments,  a    more    interesting    magazine. 

3.  A  bona  fide  increase  in  the  circu- 
lation   of  4585    copies  in    4    months. 


THESE  are  the  steps  just  taken  by  The 
Pacific  Monthly  that  commend  it  to 
the  judgment  of  every  live  advertiser  in 
the  country.     No  other  monthly  publication 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  ever  been  able  to 
show  such  a  remarkable  record.     Now  is  the  I 

time  to  advertise  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  ' 

investigation  will  prove  that  the  best  medium  is 


lEe  Pacific  Monthly 

for  the  Pacific 
Coast 


Digitized  by 


Google 


^■. 


YELLOW  PEACHES 


W*4  mij^l'tmt-mMtlf}H^fmiilim0^ 


nd  Flanai 


ersSts., Portland. Oregon 


rica^c    uicnijun    the    Pacific    Monthly    when    dealing   with   sdvcrti&era 


Fil  Your  Table 

If  you  would  like  to  try  a  can  of  Canned  Peaches^ 
or  Strawberries,  or  Bartlett  Pears  which  are  sweeter 
and  fresher  than  any  you  ever  ate  before,  which 
have  a  better  flavor  and  are  more  delicious  than  any 
'^home  canned^'  and  are  entirely  devoid  of  the  taste  of 
the  can  (a  fault  so  common  with  ordinary  brands) 
ask  your  grocer  to  send  you 

The  label,  like  this  sample^  is  a  beautiful  blue,  and  the  contents 
of  the  can  will  delight  you  even  more  than  the  label.  The  Monopole 
line  includes  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Pineapple,  Plums,  Blackberries, 
Blueberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes  and  Gooseberries.  We 
also  pack  Monopole  G>rn,  Peas,  Tomatoes  and  many  other  vegetables 
besides  Coffee,  Spices,  Baking  Powder  and  Oysters.  We  guarantee  all 
of  them  the  finest  obtainable*    Most  first  class  grocers  carry  Monopole* 

Beware  of  Imitations  or  Substitutes 

WADHAMS  &  KERR  RRDS. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


/Google 


Digitized  by  ^ 
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The  Fay-Sholcs 


Holds  Record  for  Speed 


t 
t 


Leading  Single  ICeyboard. 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES  SOI^D 
AND  RI^NTKD 

EXPERT  RBPAIRINQ    ::    Rubber  SUmps. 

Seals,  Etc.  Typewriter  Desks, 

Chairs,  Etc.  Office  and 

Duplicatlns:  Goods,  Etc. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 

ttterMriiiiM    231  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


4585  COPIES 

This  has  been  the  bona  fide  increase  in 
the  dfculation  of  The  Pacific  Monthly 
for  the  past  four  montns* 


PUCAD    DATCC    California,  Washington 
VnCHl      nMlEO       Oregon,  Colorado 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  household  roods  of  in- 
tendinr  settlers  to  the  Above  States  Write  for  rates. 
Map  of  California,  FREE.  If  not  interested,  please  tell 
friends  who  are. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.,  325  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  Kyers  Transfer  Co..  Seattle,  Wash..  Agents; 
C.  O.  Pick  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Agents. 


John  H.  Mitchell 


Albert  H.  Tanner 


lilTCHCLL  &  TANNER 

Attomeys-at-Law 

Cofiiinefcial  Block       PORTLAND,  OREGON 

THE  J.  K.  GILL  CO. 

Booksellers  and 
STATIONERS 

Thifd  and  Alder  Sts.    PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Rafe  Selection  of  Views  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

A.  rRCNCH 

Art  Photographer 

TACOMA      u       u      VASHINGTON 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
SCENERY 

Views  of  the  wotiderful  Yoho  Valley,  the  most 

majestic  in  the  world,  surpassing  Yosemite* 

Ff azier  River  Views,  Etc.,  Etc,  Etc 

R.  H.  TRUEMAN  A  CO.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

J.  P.  riNLEY  &  SON 

Cmbalmers  and  runeral  Directors 

BOTH  PHONCS  No.  9 

Lady   Attendant 
Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sta.,  PORTLAND  ORE. 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED 

Wall'  Paper  and  Decorations 

Paper  Hanging,   Painting  and  Kalaomlnlng 

307   ALDER   STREET 

Phone    Black   1693  PORTLAND,   OREGON 


<8K8>^H^..^*VS><$KS>^<g>^>^^KS>^><g^^ 


^mfirieanJipund^ 


:;   Cor. Twelfth  and  Flanders  Sts., Portland, Oregon 


ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED 
Telephone,  Both  Compsnies 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

First  Class  Wofk 

A  Trial  Will  Convince 


zed  Dv 
Please   mention    the   Pacific    Monthly   when   dealins:  with   advertisers 
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Organized  1845  Assets,  80  Millions 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Aims  to  Furnish  the  Best  Protection  at  the  Lowest  Cost 


Dividends  paid  annually. 


Anyone  desiring  information  as  to  rates,  etc.,  or  an 
agency,  write  to 


I 


ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL    por  oIIVoVSSS'idaho     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


iVIAVIl 

r                      WHY  IS  VIAVI  so  POPULAR?  ^ 

'^        Because  H  has  cured  so  many  women  ^r 

^-  ■^*> 

■•          The    fact   that   you    have   been    disap-  •> 

•  pointed  before  is  no  assurance  you  can  r 
•i>  not  be  cured.  To  be  convinced,  cali  or  ^?> 
f    write  us  and  let  us  tell  you.    It  will  cost  */ 

•  nothing.     Phone   Hood  915.  ^ 

:     Address  n; 

:;           VIAVI  CO.  z 

*'    Lewis  Building         PORTLAND,  OREGON  '^ 


Learn  to  Plan,  Build  and  Decorate  t 


Anti-Rust  Umbrellas 

The  kind  that  wea4*  well  and  look  welL 
They  are  wind  proof  and  by  far  the  best 
umbrella  made.  A  superier  article  and 
fully  fifuaranteed  by  us*  Costs  no  more 
tfutn  me  common  umbrelU*  Write  us  for 
fuller  particulars. 

JOHN  ALLCSINA 


286  Washington  Street 
309  INorrlson  Street 


PORTUNO,  OREGON 


ft 

HOME 


If  you  intend  to  build  a  house,  or  hope 
to  build  one  in  the  future,  you  should 
subscribe  for 

ARTISTIC  HOME  IDEAS, 
a  32-pa«e  (beautifully  covered)  monthly 
magazine,  printed  on  heavy  enameled  pa- 
per, containing  Information  worth  hiin- 
dreds  of  Dollars  to  prospective  builders. 
No  less  than  10  designs  of  Cottages  and 
Residences  each  issue,  with  complete 
plans,  descriptions  and  careful  estimates 
by  some  of  the  leading  Architects  of  the 
countrj-. 

Treats  upon  the  subjects  of  interior 
decorations,  and  that  of  mantels,  nooks. 
etc.  Designs  for  Schools  and  Business 
Blocks  are  also  given.  In  fact.  Artistic 
Home  ideas  is  a  perfect  handbook  on 
Bulding  and  Decorating,  and  will  save 
You  many  dollars;  and  it  only  costs  |1 
per  year.  Better  send  right  now.  If 
afraid  to  risk  the  $1  now.  send  25c  for  a 
4  months'  trial  subscription.  Remember. 
yxmr  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Address  HOME  IDEAS  PUB.  CO.,  Box  D, 
Carthage.  III. 


♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦• 


^♦♦♦♦* 


ii  Tell-a-Phone 

and  you  TELL  all  your 

neighbors  unless 

you  have  a 

I  COLUMBIA  I 


jj  Columbia  Telephone  Co. 

F.  H.'STOW.  General  INsnager 
; ;      Orsgonian  Building,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


»»»»»»4i»<i»»»»».|.»»»»»4.»,|,||,|»4,»^. 

Please   mention   the   Pacific    Monthly  when   dealing  with  advertisers 
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FLOWERS 

Shipping  Flowers — Through  the  medium  of  the 
express  companies,  we  can  deliver  to  any  rail- 
way station  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  our  flowers 
and  designs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition.  The 
quality  of  stock  we  use  and  the  care  we  exercise 
in  packing  insures  Its  safe  delivery  after  a  Jour- 
ney of  two  or  three  days. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  fine  flowers  and  de- 
signs are  second  to  none  on  the  Paciflc  Coast. 
With  a  score  of  large  hothouses,  covering  sev- 
eral acres  of  land,  we  are  constantly  cutting 
large  quantities  of  the  choicest  flowers. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  for  further  information. 

CLARKE  BROS.,  289  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


I  W.  P.  Kraner  F.  J 

I  • 


Patterson  ^ 


I W.  p.  Kraner  &  Co.  | 

t      meiicHAiiiT  nmu      i 

I  ^ 

1  f 

I  288  Washington  Street.  Portland,  Orejon  ^ 

PEARL-ONA 


The  new  discovery  for 

Catarrh,  Hay  Fever  and  Cold  in  Head 

Two  pinches  will  cure  a  common  cold.  SnufC 
It  up  your  nostrils.  You  won't  sneeze.  It  ?s 
delightful,  refreshing,  Invigorating  and  heal- 
ing, giving  Instant  relief.  A  pinch  of  Pearl- 
On  a  is  worth  a  barrel  of  astringent  snuffs  and 
liquid  nostrums.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please 
tell  your  friends,  as  this 

Remedy  is  Positively  Guaranteed. 

Price.  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Small  package.  25c.  Trial  Package,  10c. 

Address  Salvlae  Specific  Co.,    Dept.  28, 

417    Mason    St.,    San    Francisco,    California. 


Makes  a  Specialty  of  Fitting  Glasses  for 
School  Children 


Delia  B.  Howard 

REFRACTIONIST 


Room  10  Russel  Bide. 
Fourth  and  Morrison  Sts. 


Portland,  Oregon 


THIS  BUILDING 

IWU.  BE  PUMIDIID  WITH 

JUMMiUVr 

THE  PERFECnON  OF 

WAIL  PXiASTBR 

SEE  THAT  SIGN 

It  Ift  being  pnt  up  on  every  up-to-date  resi- 
dence and  office  building  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

IT  MEANS  that  the  owner  is  a  progressive 
man.  He  doesn't  want  the  old,  troublesome, 
cracking,  unsatisfactory  plaster.  He  selected 
ADAMANT  because  It  is  scientific,  hygienic, 
sensible,  permanent  and  a  big  saving  in  the  end. 
If  you  are  building  you  want  to  know  more  about 
it.  Write  us  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that  it 
will  pay  you  to  use  ADAMANT. 

THE  ADAMANT  CO. 

7  South  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 
222  Globe  Building,  740  Pacific  Ave,, 

Seattle,  Wash.  Tacoma,   Wash. 


MISS  ETTA  HELD 

nacd  full  treatment  of  OTOS  A 
ander  the  terms  of  our  ironclad 
guarantee }  developed  bust  six 
fncbes  \  neck  and  face  beauti- 
fied}  health  and  vigor  added. 
In  use  over  50  years. 


Why  Nat  Be 

BMutlful? 

WE  GlVfc  an  boo- 
dad  guarantee  that 
OTOSA  wiU  enlaice 
the  bust  three  to  nx 
inches.  ^,UGO  cash 
has  been  deposited 
as  a  forfeit.  OTOSA 
adds  grace,  curves, 
and  beautf  to  neck, 
and  face;  fillsoutmus. 
des;  adding  charms 
and  attractions  to  the 

Elainest  woman,  and 
ealth  and  vieor  to 
Iroungandold^narm- 
ess  and  permanent; 
never  fails.  Particn- 
lars,  photos,  guaran- 
tees, plainly  sealed 
FREE.    Address 

Placaurd 
McdicalCo. 

Western  DepL 
BOX  814 

SCATTLr,  WmoK. 


SCALPINE 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  disease 
of  the  scalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  fallings- 
Cures  dandruff  and  makes  the  hair  grow.  To 
introduce  this  remedy  we  will  send  by  prepaid 
expres  one  botle  of  Scalpine  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

SLOCUM  DRUG  CO.,  Heppner,  Oregon 


Please    mention    the    Pacific    Monthly    when    dealing   with   advertisers" 
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TO 

ST.    PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 


The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

YeHowstone 

Park  Line 

Tickets  sold  to  all 
points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  "Eu- 
rope. 

Telephone    Main    244. 


For  detailed  informa- 
tion, tickets,  sleeping  car 
reservations,  call  on  or 
write 

A.  D.  Charlton 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL 

PASSENGER 

AGENT 


255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Third,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


A  Modern  Club  House  on  Wheels 


IT  CONTAINS 
Bathroom,  Barber  Shopt 
SmofcingRoonyVritiiig 
Desk,  Card  Tables  and 
a  Carefully  Selected 
Library.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Telephone 

680 


b  the  description  of  THE  BUFFETSMOKINGLIBRARY 
CAR  in  use  on  the  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST 
LINE  TO 

St.  Paul  ::  Minneapolis  ::  Duluth 

AND  ALL  POINTS  EAST 
Service  and  Scenery  Unequaled 

Great  Northern  Railway 

For  Tickets  and  full  information  reg^arding 

Eastern  Trip,  call  at  Citv 

Tlcl<et  Office 

122  Third  Street  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON,  G.  W.  P.  A. 

6f2  Pint  Avenue,  Seattle,  Waah. 


n.  DICKSON 

City  Ticket  Aqcn 


^&&^ 


Please  mention   the    Pacific    Monthly  when   dealing  with  advertisers  ^ 
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curs  For  ALL 
A  SPECIALTY 


92*.   FIRST  STREET 

Oregon  Phone  Clay  937  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


i  THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY  2 


—OF— 


I  COLUMBIA  RIVER  I 


The  most  beautiful  In  the  world,  can  best   ^ 

be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES        • 

CITY"    and    "REGULATOR"  ♦ 

of  the  ^ 

REGULATOR  LINE  j 

DO    NOT    MISS   THIS. 
Steamers    leave    Portland,    Oak-Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
The    Dalles,    Cascade    Locks,    Hood    River 
and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 
M.  V.  Harrison,  Agt.        W.  C.  Allaway, 
Oak  St.  Dock.  General  Agt. 

Portland.  Ore.  The  Dalles.  Ore 


Wanted: 


GOOD  AGENTS.  Lady 
or  gentlemen  to  sell  or 
introduce  Crown  Sham- 
poo (purely  vegetable).  Send  10  cents  for  a 
package,  receive  the  same  by  return  mail. 
CROWN  SHAMPOO  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


liEE 


^ 


J 


m 


FULINO  MIR  o" 

'■'■  BILDNESS  "%%■" 

T  •  rrr  «-  I  i,r  f  fr  wa>  io  (ell  iht  rrf'^n 
i.'f  l-aiL:tifv;  anJ  fiiUj|i-,i-  Itftif ,  ihd  thti  ts  by 
n  mJfTOi«c ijrpj c  riAiuliuttob  €t  ih^hali  iHeM. 

^ratpl«  Ai!1kle>[]  miibl  tw  ko il>^ n  LvJinre  It 
can  lie  iniflUrenilv  rrettpd.  Ttie  use  of 
t\Mn*lrviff  cuTC*  arnJ  Ii4tf  tJ!:<nkl,  vtl^<'ii| 
k|iiH-)wtn2  th«  %ipecitc  rdu&c  cf^-fHur  diu^t^e, 
i",  Kke  til!tkn£  Iin-'.t1*-inif  *ilhoKi  kntrp^ng: 
u].4t  ¥Ou  ire  trj^JDtE  toTUTrr  l^ii4  Uma 
in  I  I'll  hair*  inm    j^itif  ("■^intilnjf^,  lu  Pfof. 

ttlin  *l|]  «n<1  ^0*4  «tMiNlrl;  frHiRiiliai'no^ 

%Js  rif  yr*ur  L*rf,  ft  lt-f--i>liltt  f>n  cSTr  of  thn 
hiii  4f|r)  ^i^lp,  &nil  m  sample  liti«  rf  tl>« 
Trlli'edv  wtiSeti  Vie  witi  (ifrij^lrr  4f*< tail v  for 
y^m      EnclfiHe  pc  postatj t  niM  ^  rut  tfi~iiaji . 

PROf .  J    B.  AtJSTIir 


^J>^.^><^><e><^><»x^><i^^<5>.$><«^^ 


?> 


I 
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White  Collar  Line 

Portland-Astoria  Route 

3T«.  "aAlUEV  QA-rzc«X' 

Dally  Round  Trips,  except  Sunday. 

Leaves   Portland    7:00  A.  M.    .^- 

Leaves   Astoria    7:00  P.M. 

The  Dalles-Portland  Route 

"XAMOIVIA"  &    "IVIEXLAKO" 

Dally   trips  except  Sunday 
Str.   "TAHOMA" 
Leaves  Portland.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frl..7  A.  M. 
Leaves   The   Dalles,    Tues..    Thurs. 
Sat 7:00  A.  M. 

Str.   "METLAKO" 
Leaves  Portland.  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat. 

7:00  A.  M. 

Leaves  The  Dalles,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frl. 

7:00  A.  M. 

LANDING  AND  OFFICE:  FOOT  OF  AL- 
DER STREET. 
Both  Phones.  Main  351. 
PORTLAND     -     -     -     OREGON. 
J.  W.  Crichton,  Agt.,  The  Dalles. 
A.  J.  Taylor,  Agt.,  Astoria. 
A.   K.  Fuller,  Agt.,   Hood  River.  Or. 
Wolford  &  Wyers,  Agts.,   White  Salmon, 

Wash. 
J.  C.  Wyatt,  Agt.,  Vancouver. 
John  T.  Totten,  Stevenson,  Wash. 
Henry  Olmstead,  Carson,  Wash. 
E.   W.  Crichton,  Agt.,  Portland. 


Please   mention    the    Pacific    Monlhlv  when   dealing  with   a9\Qtitidgel-fe)y  VjOOQlC 
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The  only  trant-contlnental  line  patslng  directly  through  quaint  and  picturetqua 

SALT  LAKE  CITY    GLENWOOD  SPRINGS     LEADVILLE    PUEBLO  and  DENVER 

TO    ALL    POINTS    EAST 

Stop-over  allowed  on  all  classes  of  tickets. 

Three  dally  trains,  carrying  through  standard  and  tourist  sleepers,  free  re- 
clining chair  cars  and  a  perfect  dining  car  service. 
Weekly  personally  conducted  excursions  from  Portland. 
For  information  as  to  rates  and  descriptive  pamphlets,  address 

J.  D.  MANSFIELD,  Genera/ Agent       124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


t?  •'<^>^i^<$><«>^><S><S><^><J^^^ 


CALIFORNIA 

is  delightful  in  winter,  and  when 
the  Oregon  rains  set  in  you 
•     should  take  a  trip 
via  the 

Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 

Elegant  Vestibule  Trains 

leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  eternal 
Sunshine 

Fire.  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return, 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 

The  Best  of  Everything 


For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing 
this  delightful  trip,  address 


u  W.  E.  COMAN 

\  \  SMtrtI  Patttn^er  Agent        PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly 


Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


Leaves. 


DEPOT  FIFTH 

AND   IRVING   STREETS 

PORTLAND 


For  Maygers ,  Rainier,  Clat- 
jskanie,  Westport,  Clifton,  Ab- 
8:00  A.  M.  itoria,  Warrenton,  Flavel,  Ham- 
imond.  Fort  Stevens,  Gearhart 
Park,  Seaside,  Astoria  and 
Seashore     Express    Daily. 


7:00  P.  M. 


Astoria    Express    Daily. 


Arrives. 


II  :io  A.  M. 


9:40  P.  M. 


Ticket  office,  255  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot. 
J.  C.  MAYO,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or. 


PATENTS  GUARANTEED 


Onr  fee  returned  if  we  fail.  Any  one  aendine 
Aetch  and  description  of  any  invention  wiU 
|>romptly  receive  our  opinion  free  concerning 
tbe  patentability  of  aame-  **  How  to  ObUin  a 
Patent''  sent  upon  request.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense. 

Patents  taken  out  through  us  receive  tpeeuU 
notice,  without  charge,  in  Tbk  Patrnt  Rscokd, 
an  illustrated  and  widely  circulated  Journal, 
^xmsulted  by  Manufacturers  and  Investors 

Send  tot  sample  copy  FREE.    Address, 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO. 

( AiCenf  Attomeys, ) 

Kvaaa  Buildlnr  WASHINGTON.  D.  & 


when    dealing  with   advertisers 


THE   PACIFIC    MONTHLY— ADVERTISING   SECTION 
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The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

"THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  ROUTE" 

Runs  for  187  Miles  Along  the  Famous 


-'^'^>^^ 
^ 


Giving  an  Opportunity  for  the  Traveler  to  View 
the  Magnificent  Scenery,  including 


Cape  Horn   ::   Cascade  Locks 
Multnomah  Falls 
Latourelle  Falls 


THE  DALLES  OF  THE 
COLUMBIA 


■I' 


Three  Trains  Daily  via  this  Route  to  All  Points 

EAST  AND   SOUTH 

Ocean  Steamers  to  San  Francisco  Every  Five  Days 

0.  W.  STINGER,  City  Ticket  Agent 

A.  L.  CRAIG.  General  Passenger  Agent  254  WashlngtOR  St.,   POftland,  OregOR 


!• 


Please   mention   the   Pacific 


Monthly  when   dealing  with  ^pj^rg^  QoOgle 


YOUR  FOUNTAIN  PEN! 


|P«rKaps  ttlhas  the  old  ring«r^iol(mg  mk-joini:  you  may  have  paitt  a  ^Igh  pflct:  fou  us&  a  Filler. 

Tttio  new  f^^rms  vvi^hout  these  objections  are  made  anil  giiaranieed  al  rtioderale  (trices  by 

A.  A.  WATEIFlMiAN  &  CO..  No.   22  Tharats  Street .   New  York.  N.  Y. 


• 

m 
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Incandescent  Arc  Lights 

5c  PER  HOUR  while  Burning  on  IVIeter  Basis 


Electric  Lamps  Bflow  Cost  tu 
consumers  of  ruir  currt-nt,  viz: 

l&c  Each;  $1.75  per  Dozen 


Portland  General  Electric  Co. 


Seventh  and  Alder  Streets 


PORTLAND. OREGON 


Hartman.  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 

3  ?Sa"Mll"cf      Portland.  Oregon 

(if.,.  Jt,  Durham,  PrcsiJent            O.  M.  Smith.  Set  y 
J.  L.  Hitrtman,  Vkp- president 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

Ko.  3  Chamber  of  Commercfl.  PORTUIiD.  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTiriCATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOAHS 

Spet  ij:l  R.ite*  rnviie  to  Atlornevi,  Real  EsLile  Agents 
4inJ   Rrr»ki?r^ 

DON'T  WEAR  Raggy  Trniispps 

or  Shabby  Clothes 

PATENTS 

Wc  aill  for.  Sponge,    Press  and  deliver 
one  suit  oi  your  clothing  each  week,  sew 
on  buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

SI. 00  A  MONTH 

UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  Wasnington  Street 
BQTH  PffOa/ES              PORTUND.  OREGON 

Qrjirklr   pcrur^d.      Oim    FEE  DUE  WHEN  FATEm 
OBTAIITED.       Hi'Ti>\     m«.lc1.     ikctcti    or   jilfAo,  with 
ileicnptiirfi  rorfri5-n.ii..irtjiat<irfAienuMUtT.  O-PAG-E 
JLASTD-BOOK    PREE.       C  ^nUini   reft  ram .n«  und  flitl 
1  nU'rmntxoa.     WElTl  tOR  COPT  OF  OTJZ  BPECIAI. 
OFFER.    It  t«  thfl  m.»il  Iil*nil  [*rry^>ctm(*n  cTiir  m»d«  bf 
jk  pntent  mttoruey,  ia^l  EVERIt  tirVEMTOS  BHOUliD 

H.B.WILLS0NiCO. 

PATENT  LAWYERS, 

LtDToitBidg,  WASHINGTON.  DC. 

F.  W.  BALTES  AWD  COMPANY, 


PRINTERS,  PORTLANI 


Rsi&fifed  by  Google 
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OUQ  B056  U6£S 

UCEKfLLER 


The  Graphic 
Lesson 

told  by  these  pictures  b  one 
that  no  yp-tonlate  farmer  or 
potiltf yman  can  afford  to  dis- 
regard. 


PAINT  OR  SPRAY  YOUR  CHICKEN   HOUSE  WITH  THE 
FAMOUS  GERMAN  WOOD  PRESERVER 

Avenarius  Carbolineum 

if  you  would  permanently  destroy  all  poultry  vermin  and 
preserve  your  building  from  rot  and  decay*  It  is  an  anti- 
septic and  non-evaporative  fluid,  which  is  an  absolute 
preserver  of  any  wood  or  fabric.  It  will  prevent  decay  or 
rot  of  any  kind  in  buildings,  fences,  sidewalks,  boats, 
scows,  vessels,  canvas,  ropes*  You  can  apply  it  easily 
and  cheaply* 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT,  Ger- 
man, French  and  Eng^Iish 
Governments  all  recom- 
mend and  use  it.  Write  for 
proofs  and   further  details. 

CARBOLINEUM 

WOOD  PRESERVrNG  CO. 

100  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  ORE.,  U.  8.  A. 
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'       PEN  CO, 


ID  SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitab[e  for  your  hatidwrititif  from  a.  sample  card  of   12  leading  num- 
bers idf  correspondence,  sent   po&tpaid  oo   receipt  of  6  ccnii  in  stamps. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


ii  PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


NO  home  should  be  without  a  piano  In  this  enlightened  age. 
Ttie  home  ia  happiest  where  music  Is  one  of  the  predominatlmi 
fi?ature».  NO  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Is  in  a  position  to  furnish 
Pianos  and  Organs  at  such  low  prices  and  on  such  reasonable  terms 
as  we.  WE  h^mdle  only  jEfooda  of  an  established  reputation,  such  as 
Knabe.  Steck^  Hard  man.  Fischer.  Ludwlg,  Hamilton  and  Kings- 
bury, and  the  Estey.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  and  Chicago  Cottage  Organs. 
WE  charjT*-^  tk>  mure  for  them  than  other  dealers  charge  for  the 
cheap  kind.  A  small  payment  down  and  you  can  have  a  good 
Piano  delivered  In  your  home,  and  can  have  the  use  of  It  while  pay- 
ing for  II  In  small  monthly  payments.  Write  for  catalogues  and  our 
easy  payment  plan- 


ALLEN  &  GILBERT- RAMAKER  CO. 

\\      209^211   First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon  1406  2nd  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 


FIRE!  FIRE!! 

WkM  tkatca/amity  oomea  you  will  think  of  Inaurance. 

WIN  yoMr  'thinking  about  It"  eomo  TOO  LATE ? 

Don't  dolay.    Insuro  with  the 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO. 

ol  New  Yotk.    The  greet  American  Fire  Inmirance  Co. 
Cash  Capital,  $3,000,000  -  Assets  ovar  $1 6,000,000 

AU  AVAILABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  POUCY  HOLDERS 

J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  Agent, 

fUkiJhfttmfkMi       260  Stark  6t.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Spedal  attentloii  to  care  of  property  of  non-ccsldefits 

O.  G.  CHAM5ERLAIN 

REAL  eSTATC  AND  LOANS 

G>rre«pon(lence  Solicited 

Omcc:    Room  I,  Bank  ftulMina 

ATHCNA      tt      UMATILLA  COUNTY      :i     OBCGON 

Farms  and  City  Property  for  Sale 
A.  L  LORENZEN 

RCAL  ESTATE 
BROKER 

No.  6^  ftoln  Street  WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sale.  If  70a  want  to  adl  or  boy  (do  nuttter 
wbere  looatod)  •oDddOMrtpttooaiMl  eaahprieo  and  gal 
(FREE)  my  Miooe«fBl  pUa.  W.  M.  OSTRAN- 
PgR,  North  Annrioan  Bidg.,  F»>"^^'r^  Pa. 

A  FINE  RESIDENOE 

15  rooms.  Delightfully  located  in  Portland,  Oregon,  for 
sale  cheap.  Property  is  increasing  in  value.  Now  isthe 
time  to  buy.  Address  W.  H.  SHELOR,  733  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 


G«o.  T.  Prather,  PrMident     : :     U.  S.  Oom*r  and  Notary  Public 

L.  H.  Prather.  Yioe- President 

C.  E.  Hemmkn,  Secretary -Treasurer,  Notary  Public 

The  Prather  Investment  Company 

AlMtracts,  Conveyancing,  Real  Batata, 
Insilrance  and  Money  to  Loan 

Lots  and  bluckn  for  sale.    Taxes  paid  fur  D<«n-residents.   Corrm- 

pondenoe  solicited.    Township  Plats  and  Blanks  in  stock . 

HOOD  RIYBR,  ORBOON 


Agent  for  DesthtUe  Farmiy  Fnitt  and  Stock  Raflcbes 

JOSEPH  H.  WILSON 

Attorney-at-Law 
CORVALLIS  OREGON 

G)llections  Made  n  Taxes  Paid  for  Non-Residents 

We  L  WARREN 

REAL  ESTATE  AOENTand 
NEGOTIATOR  OP  LOANS 

Office  in  McMinnvilU  Bank  Building 
Room  4,  Upstairs  MclilNNVILLC,  OREGON 

BEST  WHEATLAND  OF  EASTERN 
OREGON 

960  acres,  about  700  acrea  tillable,  new  2 -story 
house,  good  bam,  orchard,  good  springs,  place 
fenced  and  cross-fenced.  276  acres  sown  in 
wheat  and  40  acres  plowed;  average  of  crops 
between  26  and  30  bushels  per  acre;    $20.00  per 

FINE  STOCK  FARM  near  Roseburg.  Southern 
Oregon;    railroad  next  to  the  place. 

690  acres,  good  new  house,  large  bam,*  enough 
fine  timber  to  pay  for  place,  6  or  6  fine  springs 
on  place,  40  head  of  cattle,  3  horses,  wagon  and 
all  farming  implements;  fine  place  to  live. 
Price,  18,000.00. 

CHABUBSOH   A  STAITB, 

246 H  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 
Pr«eideut 


J.  Thorburn  Ross 
Yioe-Preeident  and  Mana«rer 


T.  T.  BURKHART 

Secretary 


John  K.  Kollock 
Atst.  Secretary 


LOANS 
REAL  ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  have  the 
Largest  and  Beat 

Equipped  Real 
BaUte  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  In  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and  certificates  Issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


Please  mention   the   Pacific 


ific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertiaf^  by  VjQOQlC 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

FOREST  QROVB.  ORBQON 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  17,  1902. 

Full  Academy  and  College  Courses. 

Best  of  instruction  in  Music,  Vocal  and  In* 
strumentaL 

Surroundings  beautiful  and  clean. 

A  safe  place  for  young  people. 

AH  proper  athletics  encouraged.  Well 
equippea  Gymnasium,  Athletic  field  with  four- 
lap  track,  tor  base  ball  and  foot  ball.  Ground 
for  tennis  and  basket  ball.    Bowling  alley,  etc. 

Tuition  and  other  expenses  exceedingly  mod* 
erate.  Need  not  exceed  $100  to  $175  tor  the 
year.    Send  for  Catalogue, 

W.  N.  FBRRIN,  Dean 


Hill  Military  Academy 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

BoaitUng  mad  Umy  School  for  Boys  and 
Young  Men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates 
during  the  last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of 
his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and 
Business  Courses.    For  Catalogue  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  PrindiMil 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  fourteenth  year  will  open  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 15. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys 
and  girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits 
diem  for  the  Academy. 

A  gymnasium  will  be  opened  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  school  year  on  the  Academy 
grounds.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  a  skilled 
director. 

The  Academy  will  open  in  September  a 
boardine  hall  for  girls.  The  hall  will  be  at  10 1 
Eleventh  street,  and  will  be  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  informatton,  address 
PORTLAND  ACADEMY    ::    Portland,  Oregon 


ST.  HELEN'S  HALL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Classes  in  Art  and 
Elocution  form  Wed- 
nesday, Oct  I  St  Art 
under  direction  of 
Miss  Georgina  Bums, 
Art  Students'  League, 
New  York.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Ethel  Webb 
of   London,    En^^and. 

Circulars  upon  ap- 
plication to 


MISS  BLBANOR  TBBBBTTS,  Prindpnl 


YOUNG  MEN 

Do  you  want  paying  employment  with  merch- 
ants and  business  men,  widi  the  banks,  rail* 
ways  and  other  great  corporations  of  the 
country?  If  so,  we  can  help  you.  For  young 
men  and  women  between  14  and  40  years  of 
age,  we  obtain  salaries  ranging  from  $500  to 
Si 000  a  year.  We  can  obtam  a  good  position 
for  anyone  whom  we  can  prepare  tor  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  when  once  placed  there 
is  a  chance  to  rise.  IVrite  for  our  Catalogue 
now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  It  will  show 
vou  that  we  can  fit  you  for  business — ^and  find 
business   for   you.     Address 

Hohnes  English  and  Business  College 

Eleventh  and  Yamhill  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 


New  Equipment,  up-to-date  methods,  experi- 
enced and  enthusiastic  instructors. 

Graham's  Standard  Phonography  (Roger's 
Compendium). 

Touch  Typewriting.  Remington  and  Smith 
Premier  Typewriters. 

Goodyear-Marshall  Systeraof  Bookkeeping  (an 
actual  business  system.) 

Palmer  method  of  Penmanship. 

Rates  reasonable.  Cost  of  living  within  the 
reach  of  all.    For  Prospectus  write  the 

Modern  School  of  Commerce 

LA  GRANDE,  OREGON 


m 


^^^£*d. 


A  better  opportunity  is  afforded  you 
for  securing  good  paying  positions  as 
telegraph  operators  than  in  any  trade 
or  professipn.  Our  school  is  conducted 
by  practical  and  experienced  operators, 
and  under  their  direction  you  can  soon 
become  sufficiently  proficient  to  be  in 
line  for  a  good  situation  in  either  rail- 
road or  commercial  service. 

We  assist  all  our  pupils  to  get  po- 
sitions, and  we  have  calls  every  day 
for  competent  men. 


School   runs  all   the   year   round.     Tuition   reasonable.     Day  and  evening  classes. 
Write  at  once  for  full  information. 


WESTERN   TELEGRAPH   SCHOOL 


Fifth  Floor  Pacific  Block 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers®^  ^^ 


BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


i  ►     Special  Attention  given  to  Collections  Establislied  1859 

i  ► 

LADD  &  TILTON 

TRANSACT   A   GENERAL   BANKING   BUSINESS 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 
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,  ,       H.  W.  CORBETT.  President 
,  ,       A.  L.  Mills.  Vice-President 


J.  W.  NbwkIRK.  Cashier 


W.  C.  Alvord.  Assistant  Cashier 
B.  F.  Stevens.  2nd  Asst.  Cashier 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 


OF  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Capital,  $^00,000.00    *„o  w2?mNVToir;;i«Ts    Surplus,  $690,000.00 

Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent  United  States 


•       John  C.  Ainsworth.  President 
w       John  S.  Baker,  Vice-President 


P.  C.  Kaufmann,  2d  Vice-President       ♦ 
ARTHUR  G  PRiCHARD.  Cashier  f 


p-||%^|      |T\/      TRUST  COMPAf 

rlUtLIIY    BANK 


TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 


•     Capital,  $300,000.00  ^'"loMartmlSt*'**"  Deposits,  $1,200,000.00     ♦ 


Department 

TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 


4  Savings  Department 


Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


J.  C.  Ainsworth,  Pretident  .  F.  C.  Miller,  Catliier 

W.  B.  AVER,  Vice-Prctidcnt 


R.  W.  ScHMBBR,  Aut.  Cashier 
A.  M.  Wright,  Asst.  Cashier 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital,  $300,000         Surplus  and  Profit,  $50,000        Deposits,  $1,800,000 
Wants  Good  Business  upon  Substantial  Assets 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Gives  personal  attention  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  every  account 


Please   mention    the    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing  with   *<^yfl5fjfyg',9  hw  vtiOOQIC 


LEADING  HOTELS  OP  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  v 

Recommended  by  the  Pacific  Monthly 


THE  PORTLAND 

Portland,  Oregon,  the  Leading  Hotel 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

'^''^^(S"^^^^ 

American  Plan     $3.00  per  Day  Upwards 

H.  C.  BOWERS,  Manager 

■m 

All  Modem  Conveniences  Business  Center  of  the  City 

The  First  Class  House  Barber  Shop  and  Baths 

New  More  Hotel 

C.  S.  WEBB.  Proprietor 
New  Brick  Annex  ..  ^    ^ 

Coanerclal  Trade  Solicited  Moro,  Oregon 

First  Class  Livery  in  Connection 

Pacific  Hotel 


ROBT.  LOWRY.  Proprietor 


Aberdeen,  Wash. 


THE  OLYMPIA 

E.  N.  TUNIN,  'Proprietor 

r  Commercial  Men  _ ,         .     . ,    . 

pi«  Rooms  Olympia,  Wash. 


Only  Sample  Room  in  City 


The  Western  Hotel 


D.  L.  ADAMS 


Rates  $i.oo  to  $1.25 
per  day 


Wasco,  Oregon 


Leading  Hotel 

Hotel  Pendleton 

VAN  DRAN  BROTHERS 

Rates  $2.00  and  $2.50  Pendleton,  Oregon 


Steam  Heated  ::  Electric  Lighted  ::  Call  Bells  in  Every  Room 
Open  Fireplaces 


Please   mention 


HOTEL  HOQUIAH 

EDWARD  LYCAN.  Manager 
Largest  and  Finest  u        •         ui    u 

Sample  Rooms  In  Town  nfiguiam,  WMh. 

the    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing   with    advertSM'^®^  "^V  ^^OglC 


LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


^be  tCacoma 

TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial 
Travelers 

fine  Sample  IRooma 

AMERICAN  Plan       ::       S3>00  PEfl   Day  UPWARDS 

W.  B,  BLACK  WELL,  Manager 


Leading  Hotel  in  Town 


First  Class  Meals 


Sample  Rooms 

for  Commercial  Men 


Hotel  Florence 

W.  E.  SAUNTRY.  Proprietor 

Marysvillc  Wash. 


W.   WATS()N 


M    A.  THOMSON 


The  Sehome  Hotel 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

American  Plan  Whatcom,  Wash. 


The  only  first  class  hotel 
in  the  city 


Sample  rooms  in 
connection 


Raymond  House 


WM.  H.  DAVIDSON.  Proprietor 


Free  bus  to  and  from  all  trains 
Gateway  hotel  run  in  connection 


Lewiston,  Idaho 


The  largest  and  best  sample  rooms 
In  the  city,  free 


Free  Bus 


Grand  Pacific  Hotel 


W.  B.  PRICE.  Proprietor 


Special  Atteniion 
Riven  Commercial  Men 


Ellensburg,  Wash. 


American  Plan.  $1.25  to  $2  00 
per  day   ::    Free  Bus 


Modem  Improvements 
Fireproof  Building 


Hotel  Bartholet 

TENNANT  &  MILES.  Proprietors 
Well  Lighted  Sample  Rooms  North  Yaldina,  Wash. 

Sample  Rooms  for<Commer-  Free  Bus  to  and  from  ail 

cial  Travelers  Boats  and  Trains 

The  Thomson 

MRS.  M.  A.  THOMSON.  Usue 

Strictly  First  Class  Anacortes,  Wash. 

The   Leading   Hotel  of  New   Westminister 

Hotel  Guichon 

E.  J.  CREAN.  Proprietor 

Rates  $2.00  per  day  New  Westminister,  B.  C. 

Free  Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains 

Capitol  Hotel 

FRANK  BLACKINGER,  Manager 

Rates  $2.00  per  day  Boise,  Idaho 


Ibotel  Ba&minton 

J.  W.  WALLIS,  Proprietor 

Leading  family  and  tourist  hotel  on  the  Coast.      Only  ^o  bloclcs  from 
wharf  and  depot    One  blocJt  from  theatres  and  postoflice. 

RATES  $2.00  AND  $2.60  PER  DAY 

ametican  plan 

Menu  unsurpassed  in  excellence  European  Plan  from  $1.00  up 

Delightful  verandas  UAMPnilWrD     D     O 

-~      ^         on  first  and  second  floors  fMni/UUfLf\,    D.    U. 

Please   mention    the    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing   with   lElngTliri^rtey  vjjOOQIC 


LEADING  HOTELS  OP  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


THE    SPORANB 


Jkn  Up*to*Date  Hotel  on  the  European  Plan 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Daylight  Rooms    ::    Fifty  Bath  Rooms    ::    Suites 
and  Long  Distance  Telephone  in  Every  Room    ::    Thirty  Special 
Sample  Rooms  Equipped  with  Arc  Lights 


Local 


Excellent  Cafe  and  Dining  Rooms 


SPOKANE:,  WASH. 


♦•♦« 


^4 


Newly  Repaired  and  Furnished 

The  Commercial  Hotel 


D.  J.  BRIDGFORD.  'Proprietor 

RHes  $i.oo  and  $i  25 
per  day 


Kelso,  Wash. 


Good  Sample  Rooms 

The  Spencer  Hotel 

W.  C.  FAULKNER.  'Proprietor 

Electric  Lights  Castle  Rock,  Wash. 


Strictly  First  Class 
Newly  Furnished 


The  Leading  Hotel  of 
Elma.  Washlns^ton 


The  Elma 


EUROPEAN  PLAN 


First  Class  Restaurant 
in  Connection 


Elma,  Wash. 


The  Kalama  Hotel 

M    J.  SCOTT.  'Proprietor 

Kalama,  Wash. 


The  KLOEBER 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium   ^    Green  River  Hot  Springs 

The  Most  Perfectly  Appointed  Healtli  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  tlie  West 


HI 


devdopmcnt  of  "^Thc  KLOEBER''  has  reached  a  degree  of 
excellency  that  places  it  stsperior  to  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
West  and  amongst  the  leading  health  resorts  of  the  world*  Steam 
heated  and  electric  lighted  throtsghotst^  with  all  the  approved 
appointments  of  a  modem  institution^  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  those  desir- 
ing either  rest,  the  restoration  of  health  and  strength^  or  merely  pleasure. 
The  waters  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities*  On  main  line  of 
N*  P.  Ry.^  63  miles  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma*    For  further  information 

address 

J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot  Springs,  Wash. 
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UNION 


iDESIGNINCr 
^ALF  TONES 
ZINC  ETCHING" 
COLOR  WORK 
'  .« SPECIALTY 


The  Modern  High 
Art  Illustrators  of 
the  Pacific  Coast 


CUTS 


For  Catalogues,  Books,  Souvenirs. 

Newspapers,  Letterheads, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


San  Francisco 


California 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


OUR  present  stock  of  upright  and  grand  pianos  is  replete  with  specimens  in  the 
choicest  woods,  in  designs  to  harmonize  with  all  the  prevailing  schemes  of 
interior  decoration. 
•  With  particular  reference  to  the  French  Periods,  attention  is  called  to  our 

LOUIS  XIV 

Upright  in  mahogany— a  design  that  marks  a  new  departure  in  Artistic  Piano  Casings. 


THE  W£B£R  PIANO  COMPANY 


Northwest  Representative ; 


266  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICACO 


EILERS  PIANO  HOUSE 
351  'WitaHintfton  St. 
PortlAAd   It  Ore^OA 


Fifth  Avenue,  oor.  16tii  St. 
NEW  YORK 
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Row  to  Cahc  dp  a 
Cimbcr  Claim 

By  K.  I>.  Kennedy 


CHE  law  that  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  so  many  people  to 
acquire  possession  of  timber 
lands  in  the  Northwest  for 
speculative  purposes  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1878,  and  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  land  secured  under 
its  provisions  was  not  for  speculation. 
At  first  it  applied  onlv  to  the  States 
of  California,  Oreeon,  Washington 
and  Nevada,  but  an  amendment  in  1892 
extended  its  scope  to  all  public  land 
states.  The  intention  of  this  law  was 
to  open  to  public  use  mountainous  land 
unfit  for  cultivation  and  valuable  chief- 
Iv  for  its  timber,  which  could  not  be 
settled  under  the  homestead  law.  But 
its  provisions  have  not  always  been 
clearly  understood  by  persons  seeking 
timber  claims,  nor  always  insisted  upon 
by  officials  of  the  land  office.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  the 
renuirements  of  this  law  and  to  note 
some  phases  of  its  workings  in  the 
States  of  the  Northwest. 

Under  the  homestead  law  only  heads 
of  families,  or  unmarried  persons  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  can  make  ap- 
nlication  for  land.  But  the  privileges 
of  the  timber  law  are  extended  to  every 
adult  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But 
no  person  can  secure  title  to  more  than 


160  acres,  and  this  must  be  all  in  one 
body.  The  Government  price  for  land 
available  under  this  act   is   uniformly 


A  TWELVE-FOOT   FIR  AND  ITS   DESTROYERS 

A    man    to   each    foot, 

L\'l^y right,   1901.  by  Darius  Kinsey,  Sedro-Woolley 

$2.50  per  acre,  besides  incidental  fees. 

After    one    has    secured    a    location, 

with  the  assistance  of  an  experienced 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: — This  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  articles  on  the  forests  and  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  first  article,  by  John  Muir,  on  the  F(^resi!= 
of  Oregon,  appeared  in  the  issue  of  June,  1902,  The  second,  on  the  Forests  of  Washington, 
and  by  the  same  author,  was  in  the  October,  1902,  number.  Other  phases  of  the  same 
topic  will  be  treated  in  subsequent  months.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  author 
of  this  month's  article,  is  himself  a  practical  "timber  cruiser."  and  his  statements  are  au- 
thoritative, f-^  T 
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woodsman,  application  for  title  to  the 
land  is  made  in  person  at  the  land 
office.  In  making  the  affidavit  required, 
the  applicant  must  swear  that  he  has 
personally  examined  the  land ;  that  it 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  timber,  and 
unfit  for  cultivation  if  the  timber  were 
removed ;  that  he  does  not  apply  to 
purchase  the  same  on  speculation,  but 
in  ^ood  faith  to  appropriate  it  to  his 
own  exclusive  use  and  benefit ;  and  that 


limber.  On  the  dav  fixed  for  final  proot 
the  claimant  a^ain  testifies  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  land  and  his  inten- 
tions in  answer  to  such  questions  as 
these : 

*'Are  you  acquainted  with  the  land 
by  personal  inspection  of  each  of  its 
smallest  leg-al  subdivisions? 

When  and  in  what  manner  was  such 
inspection  made? 

Is    the   land    fit    for    cultivation,    or 


A   COMFORTABLE  HOME — Hewn  out  of  a  cedar  stump  jj  feet  in  diameter. 
Cof^y right,    iqoi,    ^,v    Darius   Kinscy.    Sedro-Woolley,    Wash. 


he  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  made 
any  agreement  or  contract  to  transfer 
the  land  or  the  timber  thereon  to  any 
person  or  person?. 

After  the  filing  of  this  statement, 
the  register  is  required  to  post  a  no- 
tice in  the  land  office  for  sixty  days, 
giving  a  description  of  the  land  by 
legal  subdivisions,  and  naming  a  date 
for  the  hearing  for  final  proof.  The 
applicant  must,  at  his  own  expense, 
publish  a  copy  of  this  notice  in  a  paper 
published   nearest   the   loca^tion   of  the 


would  it  be  fit  for  cultivation  if  t-lie 
timber  were  removed  ? 

What  is  the  estimated  market  value 
of  the  timber  standing  on  this  land? 

Has  any  other  person  than  yourseh\ 
or  has  any  firm,  corporation  or  associa- 
tion any  interest  in  the  entry  you  are 
now  making,  or  in  the  land  or  in  the 
timber  thereon?" 

The  official  before  whom  the  affidavit 
is  made  is  required  to  call  attention 
to  the  following:  note:  "Every  person 
swearing  falsely  to  the  above  deposi- 
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tion  is  g^uilty  of  perjury,  and  will  be 
punished  as  provided  by  law  for  such 
offense.  In  addition  thereto,  the  money 
that  may  be  paid  for  the  land  is  for- 
feited, and  all  conveyances  of  the  land 
or  of  any  rigfht,  title  or  claim  thereto 
are  absolutely  null  and  void  as  against 
the  United  States." 

In  addition  to  these  questions,  the 
(General  Land  Office  has  furnished  a  list 
for  oral  cross  examination,  to  test  the 


What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  the 
land  and  the  lumber  on  it  when  you 
get  title  to  it? 

Where  is  the  nearest  and  best  mar- 
ket for  the  lumber  on  this  land  at  the 
present  time.'' 

Did  you  pay,  out  of  your  own  indi- 
vidual funds,  all  the  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  making  this  filing,  and  do 
you  expect  to  pay  for  the  land  with 
vour  own  monev? 


A  SPRUCK  TKEE  THAT   GRKWOVKR  A  FALLEN 

is  perfectly 
Copyright,   1901.  by  Darius  Kinsey.  Sedro-lVoollcy,   fVash. 

bona  fides  of  the  entry.  Some  of  these 
cjnestions  are  as  follows: 

"Are  vou  an  actual  citizen  of  this 
State? 

What  has  been  your  occupation  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  where  and  by 
whom  have  you  been  emploved,  and  at 
what  compensation  ? 

How  did  vou  first  learn  about  this 
particular  tract  of  land,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  good  investment  to  buy 
it  ' 


CEDAR — The  spruce  shows  517  rings,  and  the  cedar 
sound. 


Where  did  you  get  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  this  land,  and  how 
long  have  you  had  the  same  in  your 
actual  possession? 

Have  you  kept  a  bank  account  during 
the  last  six  months,  and  if  so,  where?" 

The  affidavits  of  two  witnesses,  who 
likewise  are  required  to  visit  the  land, 
are  similar  to  this  of  the  claimant. 

The   law    provides   that   a   company, 

or  "association  of  personfC*/tia«  ai^nlv. 
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for  land,   but   is   entitled   to   no   more 
privileges  than  an  individual. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  General 
Land  Office  in  1899  states  that  **the 
register  and  receiver  will  especially  di- 
rect the  examination  (at  the  time  final 
proof  is  offered)  to  ascertain  whether 
the  entry  is  made  in  good  faith  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  land  to  the 
entr\^man's  own  use,  and  not  for  sale 
or  speculation/'  Had  the  provision 
forbidding  the  taking  01  public  land 
for  private  speculation  been  enforced, 
there  would  not  have  been  the  demand 


ing  that  sales  were  to  be  made  to  the 
company.  When  the  entryman  did  not 
have  the  means,  the  money  required 
was  advanced,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  land  was  to  be  sold  only  to 
the  lender.  It  is  natural  that  this 
should  have  been  the  first  step  in  the 
development  of  the  timber  mduscry. 
There  was  no  inducement  to  anyone, 
except  mill  men,  to  take  timber  claims 
until  the  entrance  of  Eastern  compan- 
ies caused  a  market.  The  people  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  should  not  re- 
gret that  these  companies  have  secured 


A    SYLVAN    DANCE-HALL — This  cedar  stump  will  accommodate    two    "sets'*    in    an    old-fashioned    '"square" 

dance. 

Copyright,    1901.    hy    Darius    Kinscy.    Sedro-li'oottey,    Hash. 


for  timber  claims  which  the  Northwest 
has  witnessed  duringf  the  last  decade. 
But  that  is  one  of  the  clever  phrases 
which  sounds  well  to  the  defenders  of 
the  nation's  forests,  and  vet,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it,  has 
not  prevented  the  purcnase  of  the  land 
for  the  benefit  of  lumber  companies. 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  large 
tracts  of  timber  have  been  taken  up 
at  the  instance  of  wealthy  companies 
who  have  employed  cruisers  to  locate 
people  on  Jl^e  hnifl  with  the  u'lflrr^tniul- 


large  holdings  in  these  states,  though 
we  may  regret  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  accomplished.  The 
development  of  their  properties  is 
bringing  untold  wealth.  As  timber  has 
been  exhausted  in  the  East,  lumber- 
men have  been  forced  to  follow  the  for 
ests  westward.  Year  by  year  the  de- 
mand has  grown  greater,  and  valuer 
have  increased.  A  cartoon  in  an  East- 
ern paper  some  time  ago  represented 
the  'last  tree  in  Michigan."  with  num- 
erous mill  men,  axes  in  Jvmd,  strug- 
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THE  LOG  THAT    WAS  SENT  TO  THE  PAN-AMERICAN   EXPOSITION  TO   RKPRKSEXT   WASHING- 
TON'S   LUMBER   INDUSTRY— Diameter   at  stump,   16  feet. 
Copyright.    190X,    by    Darius   Kinsey,   Sedro-Woolley,   Wash. 


gling  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  it. 
Their  axes  are  now  heard  in  the  forests 
ot  Washin^on  and  Oregon. 

The  large  holdings  by  speculators 
and  lumbermen  have  not  all  been  se- 
cured through  fraudulent  entries,  how- 
ever. Buyers  have  used  every  means 
possible   to   acquire   valuable   land   for 


little  money,  but  in  this  thev  have  been 
aideci  as  much  by  one  entryman's  ig- 
norance of  timber  values  as  by  an- 
other's criminality. 

In  the  development  of  its  lumber 
industry,  Washington  was  several 
years  ahead  of  Oregon,  and  most  «)f  its 
aluable  timber  land  was  V^cii  J.)>:/l)j;? 
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there  was  any  demand  in  the  latter 
State.  In  the  last  two  years,  claims 
have  been  taken  in  Washington  which 
were  formerly  passed  by,  because 
the  comparatively  small  amount  and 
poor  quality  of  the  timber  did  not  seem 
to  justifv  the  purchase.  During  the 
last  year  or  so  many  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington have  located  claims  in  Southern 
and  Eastern  Oregon. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  1902,  more  public  land  was 
entered  and  disposed  of  in  Oregon  than 
in  any  other  public  land  State.     The 


proof  had  not  been  made.  A  few  years 
ago  men  who  realized  the  value  of  160 
acres  of  timber  found  it  difficult  to  in- 
duce others  to  take  up  claims,  and 
many  owners  sold  claims  for  $1,000  and 
less  which  cannot  now  be  purchased 
for  many  times  that  price.  The  de- 
mand for  timber  is  of  course  steadily 
increasing  the  value,  and  in  a  short 
time  claims  that  have  been  neglected 
because  they  had  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  timber  will  be  worth  to  the 
owner  more  than  was  realized  a  few 
years  as^o  for  the  finest. 


THIC  ADVANCIC  OF  CIVILIZATION— The  lonely  cot 
ncss.     The  cabin,   even  to  the  chimney, 
Photo    by   Darius   Kinsey,   Scdro-Woolley,    Wash. 

aggregate  number  of  acres  disposed  of 
during  the  year,  under  the  various  laws, 
was  1,297,632.  This  record  has  been 
equalled  only  once  in  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  State.  For  the  quarter  end- 
ing Sept,  30,  1902,  the.  land  offices  re- 
ported 625  more  timber  entries,  cover- 
ing one  hundred  thousand  more  acres, 
than  were  reported  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  30.  In  the  Roseburg  district, 
at  the  end  of  October,  there  were 
between  850  and  875  entries,  involving 
136,000  to  140,000  acres,  on  which  final 


of  the  homesteader  on  the  verge  of  the  forest  wilder- 
is  built  entirely  of  cedar  "shakes." 


Oregon  is  now  the  best  timbered 
State  in  the  Union.  Its  timbered  area 
is  34,752,000  acres ;  that  of  Washington 
is  30,582,000  acres,  and  of  Idaho  7,000,- 
000  acres.  The  amount  of  merch- 
antable timber  standing  in  the  Ore- 
gon forests  was  estimated  a  year 
ago  at  135  billion  feet,  board  measure. 
The  standing  timber  in  Washington 
was  estimated  about  the  same  time  to 
be  114,778  million  feet.  The  estimators 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
gave  two  reasons  for  this^iflFereiw:c  m 
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the  standing  timber  of  the  two  States, 
besides  the  fact  that  the  timbered  area 
in  Washin^on  is  not  as  great  as  in 
Oregon:  (i)  A  considerable  part  of 
Washington  is  at  a  great  altitude,  upon 
which  the  timber  is  scattering;  (2)  a 
much  larger  area  has  been  cut  and 
burned  in  Washington,  owing  to  the 
•earlier  development  of  the  lumber  in- 
<lustry. 

In  his  last  annual  report  Secretary 
Hitchcock,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  referring  evidently  to  Oregon. 


land  and  the  commissions.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  is  only  one  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn,  and  that  is  that  where 
a  whole  carload  of  people  make  entry 
under  that  act,  the  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment and  the  cash  to  exploit  it  must 
have  originated  in  some  other  source 
than  themselves." 

The  companies  have  not  been  the 
only  factors  in  the  purchase  of  timber 
land  under  this  act,  however.  Cruisers 
and  locators,  working  independently  of 
companies,  have  sought  out  public  land 


A  SCENE   OF   ACTIVITY   IX   THE  WOODS— The  steam  tramway  is  a  substitute  for  horse  power  in  convey- 
ing the  logs  to  the  stream  or  the  railroad. 

Photo    by    Darius     Kinsey,    Sedro-WooUey.    Wash. 


<ays:  **The  reports  of  the  special 
agents  of  this  department  in  the  field 
show  that,  at  some  of  the  local  land 
offices,  carloads  of  entrymen  arrive  at 
a  time,  everyone  of  whom  makes  entry 
under  the  timber  and  stone  act.  The 
cost  of  160  acres  of  land  under  this  act, 
and  the  accompanying  commissions,  is 
S415.  As  many  as  five  members  of  a 
family,  who,  it  can  be  readily  shown, 
never  had  $2,075  "^  their  lives,  walk 
up  cheerfully  and  pay  the  price  of  the 


and  located  people  solely  for  the  locat- 
ing fees.  Carloads  of  people  have  fre- 
(|uently  been  taken  out  by  locators  who 
were  not  the  servants  of  corporations. 
A  few  years  ago  one  man  located  a 
number  of  persons  on  valuable  claims 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  The 
fees  received  were  only  half  what  is 
now  paid  for  cruising;  but  there  being 
no  prospect  for  a  sale  of  the  tim- 
ber, the  men  who  did  not  know  its 
value  began  to  coig^|.y5!^t@(t^y  had 
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been  swindled  and  had  paid  for  claims 
which  were  worthless.  When  they  sold 
their  land,  three  or  four  years  later,  for 
about  $2,000  for  each  Quarter  section, 
they  were  well  satisfied,  and  the  lo- 
cator was  a^ain  in  favor.  Last  sum- 
mer he  cruised  a  tract  of  timber,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  over  three 
hundred  men  to  take  the  claims,  each 
paying  him  $100  for  locating,  besides 
the  price  of  the  land  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  expense  of  a  three  hun- 
dred mile  journey  to  view  the  timber. 
In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  more  evi- 


than  it  is  to  borrow  money  to  buy  a 
farm  or  a  town  lot.  But  it  is  illegal  for 
one  to  make  an  agreement,  stated  or 
implied,  with  the  lender  of  this  money 
that  the  land  shall  be  sold  to  him  or 
to  any  person  designated,  or  that  he 
shall  have  any  interest  whatsoever  in 
the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
timber. 

A  great  deal  of  fine  timber  land  has 
been  taken  up  under  the  homestead 
law  by  men  who  had  no  mtention  of 
making  a  home,or  of  keeping  the  spirit 
or  the  letter  of  the  law.    A  rude  cabin 


THE  MASSIVE  LOGS  LOADED  ONTO  TRUCKS     AND    STARTED    ON    THEIR    JOURNEY   TO    FAR 

DISTANT   POINTS 

Photo    by   Darius    Kiusey,    Sedro-H'ooliey,    IVash. 


dence  than  in  the  former  that  he  is 
working  for  some  company.  In  the  crit- 
icisms of  the  local  land  offices  and  the 
methods  of  lumbermen,  current  for  sev- 
eral months,  this  legitimate  work  of 
locators  has  not  received  the  considera- 
tion which  should  have  been  given  it. 
In  the  newspaper  articles  regarding 
fraudulent  timber  entries  it  has  not 
been  noticed.  It  is  no  more  illegal  for 
one  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  timl)er  land  as  an  investment 


is  usually  built  by  such  fraudulent 
homesteader,  the  underbrush  cut  away 
around  it,  so  that  he  can  say  he  has 
"cleared"  the  land;  sometimes  a  few 
potatoes  are  put  in  the  ground  in  the 
Spring,  as  a  pretence  for  a  crop;  a 
visit  is  made  to  the  cabin  once  in  six 
months,  the  entryman  seldom  staying 
more  than  one  night ;  and  a  special  trip 
is  made  whenever  there  is  an  election, 
that  by  voting  in  the  precinct  he  may 
have  some  proof  to  offer  that  he  has 
made  it  his  home.  At  thj&>end  of  iour- 
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I'  r   *hi§  IS  ihe  JargGsi  crtJiir  tree  m  ihe 

iiinfcreTice  al  tht  irroiiTiiJ  W  tno  feti, 

rkt4i!*   i*y    OarmtJi    KiHMi!y\   S^dro-W&otl^,    Wash. 

teen  iDOnths  the  land  is  often  purchased 
under  ihc  commutation  clause  of  the 
homestead  law  for  $1,25  per  acre. 
When  ihe  final  proof  is  made^  witnesses 
will  l>e  toiind  who  will  perjure  them- 
*clvc^    in    return    for    a    like    favor    in 


their  own  caaes.     Such  a  homesteader, 

in  oflFerin^  final  proof,  once  swore  that 
he  had  an  eight-rail  fence  on  h\^  place. 
Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that 
he  had  eii^ht  rails  in  a  row  in  front 
of  his  cabin.  The  land  offices  have  re- 
ceived final  proofs  in  hundreds  of  such 
cases,  and  made  no  investigation,  un- 
less someone  appeared  to  contest  the 
ajjplicaiit's  rit^ht   tr>  the  land. 

A  p^reat  many  persons  who  have  en- 
deavored to  use  the  rights  g^ranted 
them  hy  the  land  laws  have  been 
swindled  hv  dishonest  locators.  Such 
a  cruiser,  who  has  not  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  find  unappropriated  land?-  of 
some  value,  will  state  to  his  victim  that 
lie  has  discovered  a  few  valuable  claims 
that  have  been  overlooked,  or  for  some 
reason  were  not  taken  when  neighbor- 
ing^ sections  were  filed  on.  He  will 
then  lake  the  applicant  to  a  township 
section  that  is  well  tmibered*  but  al- 
ready purchased  by  another  iKTSon. 
and,  misrepresenting  the  location,  tell 
him  that  he  is  on  a  section  that,  m 
reality,  may  be  from  one  to  six  miles 
away,  and  without  a  tree  on  it.  The 
applicant  will  be  satisfied  with  the  tim- 
ber shown  him,  will  see  from  the  map 
or  learn  fnmi  the  land  office  that   the 


^          i. 

*     ^         V^^B^ 

f'hnt  . 


A    LOO   THAT    WILL  (IT 
by    Dnrius    Kinscy,    Sc  iro-li'oollcy.     Hush. 
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section  mentioned  is  vacant,  and  will 
pay  the  locator  his  fee — only  to  learn, 
too  late,  that  he  has  been  cheated. 

A  man  should  insist  on  being:  shown 
the  posts  and  witness  trees  placed  by 
the  Government  surveyors  at  the  cor- 
ner of  each  section,  and  should  not  pay 
a  locating^  fee  until  a  filing  is  secured 
at  the  land  office.  The  corner  post 
in  our  forests  is  a  piece  of  timber, 
about  five  or  six  inches  snuare,  set 
firmlv  in  the  g^round,  with  stones — 
when  thev  can  be  easilv  obtained — 
niled  around  the  base.  The  faces  of 
the  post  are  turned  to  the  four  sections 
cornering  the  spot,  and  on  each  face 
are  cut  the  township,  rang^e  and  section 
numbers.  On  each  section  a  tree  is 
blazed,  facing:  the  post,  and   cut  with 


the  same  fig^ures.  The  entryman  should 
also  have  the  locator  g^o  with  him  over 
each  subdivision — forty  acres — of  the 
claim,  and  furnish  him  with  an  estimate 
of  the  timber.  Then  he  will  be  assured 
that  the  claim  for  which  he  proposes 
to  apply  at  the  land  office  is  the  one 
he  has  seen,  and  will  be  in  possession 
of  all  facts  required  for  making:  final 
proof.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
go  on  some  part  of  the  land,  as  has  so 
often  been  done,  and  take  the  locator's 
word  that  all  is  alike.  This  may  be 
true,  but  the  law  requires  a  personal 
examination  of  each  smallest  subdivis- 
ion. 

Many  persons. Jiave  taken  the  initial 
steps  to  secure  timber  claims  without 
knowing:  the  requirements  of  the  law. 


A   IMCTURK  THAT  SIMCAKS   TOR   ITSKLF 
Photo   by   P.   L.   Itcgg.   \c"u    U'luitcom,    Wash. 
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Last  Summer  a  number  of  ladies  were 
members  of  a  party  seeking  claims  in 
Kastern  Oregon.  When  they  were 
taken  into  the  woods,  the  joker  of  the 
party,  instead  of  the  locator,  gave  di- 
rections to  the  ladies.     One,  who  was 


given  the  same  directions,  and  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure  as  much 
land  as  her  longer  sister,  but  the  ana- 
tomical disadvantages  were  too  great  a 
handicap.  This  incident,  as  reported, 
may  exaggerate  the  ignorance  of  the 


Copyright, 


It   is   a    remarkable  fact  that  one  side  of  this  barn  contains  30,000   feet  of  lumber. 
190 1,    hy    DariUs   Kinsey.   Sedro-WooUey,   Wash. 


unusually  tall,  he  called  first  and  in- 
structed her  to  step  off  so  many  paces 
to  mark  the  corners  of  her  land.  She 
took  good,  long-  strides,  m  order  to 
^et  as  much  land  as  possible.  Then 
aladv  who  was  exceedingly  short  was 


law,  but  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  many  people  has  made  it  easier  for 
the  servants  of  the  lumber  companies 
and  investors  to  secure  men  and  wo- 
men to  take  claims  under  their  guid- 
ance. 


A  RAILRO.M)  imiDGE  IN  THE  PRIMEVAL  FORKST-  Used  for  the  transportation  of  logs  by  the  logging 
trains.  This  method  of  bridge-building  has  proved  a  decided  success,  and  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
louffing  in     the    Northwest.       The    bridge    shown    is    the    largcM    in    the    State   of   Oregon. 
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By  6teanor  )W.  I>et9tand-)^oore 


HMONG  the  attaches  of  the 
American  Embassy  at  Pekin 
during  the  late  siege  was  anor- 
namental  man  named  Folsom» 
Colonel  by  courtesy,  who  had 
a  beautiful  daughter,  much  admired  by 
the  Chinese.  It  does  not  appear  just 
what  Folsom  was  doing  there.  His 
principal  occupation  was  to  hoist  the 
American  flag  over  the  embassy  and 
to  manicure  his  hands  in  the  private 
office,  when  he  was  not  out  dining. 

Margaret  was  a  charming  girl,  very 
clever,  but  too  independent  for  diplo- 
macy, and  she  kept  the  Colonel  fussing 
half  the  time.  She  was  blonde,  vivaci- 
ous, slender  and  graceful,  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  Mongolian  beauty,  and  the 
yellow-hatted  mandarins  simply  adored 
her.  The  Colonel  in  his  heart  hated  a 
Chinaman,  but  Margaret  was  not  at  all 
prejudiced.  Among  her  admirers  prob- 
ably the  most  distinguished  was  the 
young  prince,  who  had  more  names 
and  titles  than  the  alphabet  should 
sanction ;  names  reaching  all  the  way 
from  the  heights  of  the  sun  and 
moon  down  to  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.  He  was  familiarly  known  as 
Lo  Wan  See — a  good-looking  fellow, 
as  Chinamen  go,  with  private  longings 
to  cut  off  his  pigtail  and  wear  a  Tux- 
edo.   This,  however,  wab   not   known. 


He  had  always  had  an  American  tutor, 
and  he  spoke  English  admirably.  He 
was  not  the  heir  apparent,  by  several 
successions.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
Li  Hung  Chang's,  and  he  had  met  Mar- 
garet at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Lord  of 
the  Peacock  Feather  to  the  foreign 
delegates  and  their  families.  Prince  Lo 
was  greatly  enamored  of  Margaret, 
and,  strange  to  say,  his  passion  was  re- 
ciprocated. But  the  Emperor  wouldn't 
have  an  American  daughter-in-law,  and 
the  Colonel  hated  the  Chinese.  So  it 
was  touch  and  go — and  go  it  was.  Colo- 
nel Folsom  retired  from  his  post  and 
came  home  to  Seattle,  bringing  Mar 
garet  with  him.  There  she  presided 
over  his  charming  establishment  with 
a  grace  that  made  her  fame  in  society ; 
but  she  was  pale  and  distraite.  The  im- 
age of  Lo  Wan  See  filled  her  heart,  and 
her  eyes  burned  with  love  and  longing. 
"Damn  that  Chinaman!"  the  Colonel 
said,  savagely ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
curse  the  "Fourteenth  Son  of  the  Seven 
Shining  Stars,"  "the  Radiant  Little 
Lords  of  the  Little  Heavens."  and  so 


on. 

* 


One  day  there  was  a  Sound  steamer 

called  the  Dode  lying  at  the  wharf  at 

Blaine,  which  is  the  Columbian  port  of 

entry  in  the  State  of  V^shin^pn.    It 
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was  early  yet  for  sailing:,  but  there  was 
a  Chinaman  standing  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  slowly  unwinding^  a  heavy 
line  on  which  there  was  a  lar^e  three- 
pronged  spoon-hook  and  a  knot  of  red 
calico.  He  threw  it  overboard  and  let 
the  line  run  out  with  the  tide,  while  he 
sat  down  to  the  sort  of  splendid  con- 
templation in  which  Chinamen  excel. 
He  might  have  been  Confucius  evolv- 
ing a  new  axiom. 

He  was  a  homely  fellow,  very  tall 
and  rather  darker  than  the  averag^e. 
He  had  eyes,  too,  that  were  a  little  off 
color,  as  Chinese  eyes  go ;  but  other- 
wise he  was  not  notable,  except  for  a 
certain  raw-boned  ungainliness  of  fig- 
ure and  a  great  red  seam  across  his  left 
cheek,  where  he  had  been  slashed  some- 


how, probably  with  a  sa- 
bre. He  wore  an  ordinary 
pair  of  dark  blue  cloth 
trousers,  a  heavy  cloth  jacket  of  Chi- 
nese cut,  and  had  his  pigtail  tucked  un- 
der a  round  black  felt  hat.  The  only 
thing  that  was  remarkable  about  him 
was  his  power  of  passive  concentration.' 
He  didn't  catch  anything.  He  sat  there 
leaning  on  the  guard-rail,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  thfe  far  summit  of  the  Fraser 
Mountains,  dreaming  of  those  peaceful 
things  which  enable  Chinamen  to  sit 
by  the  hour  like  brass  idols,  staring 
into  space.  Now  and  then  his  gaze 
would  shift  from  the  snow-clad  peaks 
to  the  horizon  of  the  Sound,  and  his 
wrinkled  parchment  lids  would  drop 
till  his  keen,  queer-colored  eyes  peeped 
out  through  two  narrow  slits,  alert,  in- 
quisitive, expectant.  Then  they  would 
suddenly  dart  away  and  lapse  into  the 
serenity  of  mountain-gazing.  It  was 
like  the  quick  spring  of  a  snake  which 
recovers  itself  and  coils  again  in  am- 
bush. 

He  had  been  there  an  hour,  probably, 
when  all  at  once  his  fingers  seemed  to 
close  a  little  tighter  on  the  line.  He 
jerked  it  a  bit,  as  though  he  had  inti- 
mation of  a  fish.  About  his  thin  lips 
there  played  an   expression  as  signifi- 


cant as  it  was  inscrutable.  Away  off 
from  shore  there  was  a  small  row  boat, 
moving  lazily  down  the  Sound.  The 
Chinaman  lifted  one  hand  and  waved  it 
rapidly  through  the  air.  The  boat 
changed  its  course  a  bit.  The  man  who 
was  rowing  seemed  to  be  taking  his 
bearings.  He  pulled  the  boat  around 
in  a  circle,  and  suddenly  his  oars  swung 
with  a  strong  stroke  forward.  Then  he 
shipped  them  for  about  ten  minutes, 
while  he  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
boat.  You  could  not  see  at  that  dis- 
tance what  he  was  doing,  but  the  line 
in  the  Chinaman's  hands  became  taut 
and  he  gripped  it  fast. 

"Well,  ril  be  darned!"  exclaimed  a 
stevedore  who  had  been  guying  the 
fisherman  from  the  wharf,  **if  he  clidn't 
have  a  bite !  Hey,  there,  John !  you've 
got  a  whale !" 

The  Chinaman  did 
not  stir,  except  to  draw 
out  a  cigarette  and  light 


it  lazily.  The  stevedore  lost  his  inter- 
est, or  he  might  have  seen  that  the  line 
around  the  thin,  mud-colored  hands 
was  being  wound  up  slowly,  a  turn  at 
a  time,  furtively  made. 

The  Dode  was  about  r^ady  to  clear. 
The  wharf  agent  was  chatting  with  the 
steward. 

*T  say,  Jim,"  he  said,  winking, 
"where'd  you  get  that  Chinaman?" 

"Oh,  he's  all  right!"  replied  the 
other.  "He's  not  an  immigrant.  He's 
got  his  papers  all  right  and  is  traveling 
with  his  coffin.  He's  agent  for  a  big 
Foo  Chow  tea  house.  He  took  a  whole 
stateroom  with  a  double  berth,  and  he 
had  his  coffin  put  in  the  upper.  There 
was  a  big  time  about  it,  but  the  purser 
soaked  him  for  another  fare." 

"It  must  be  cheerful,"  observed  the 
wharf  agent,  "traveling  with  your  cof- 
fin." 

The  bell  rang  and  the  whistle  blew. 
A  man  with  a  large  cape  coat  and  a  fur 
collar  rushed  up  the  gangplank,  carry- 
ing a  satchel.  He  wore  a  slouch  hat 
pulled  low  over  his  face.  His  move- 
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ments  were  quick  and  graceful.  His 
hands  were  neatly  gloved.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  gentleman.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  boat  was  under  way.  A  little  out  of 
breath,  the  late  comer  applied  at  the 
office  for  a  berth.  There  was  none  va- 
cant. 

"Is  there  no  one  with  a  stateroom 
who  can  be  persuaded  to  share  it  with 
me?"  asked  the  gentleman,  with  an  ac- 
cent that  made  the  purser  look  at  him 
attentively.  He  had  a  clear  olive  com- 
plexion, very  dark  eyes  and  straight 
black  hair,  worn  quite  short.  His  deli- 
cate lipwas  adorned  with  a  small  mous- 
tache, and  his  teeth  were  very  white. 

"He's  ^  good-looking  fellow,"  mused 
the  purser,  **but  Til  be  darned  if  I  didn't 
think  at  first  he  was  a  Chinaman.  You 
don't  see  a  Chinaman  dressed  like  that, 
though !" 

This  proved  that  the  purser  was  a 
man  of  limited  experience,  but  that 
does  not  signify. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  dubiously. 
'There's  a  Chinaman  on  board.    He's 


^^^^__ 


a  clean  sort  of  a  chap.  Per- 
haps you  wouldn't  mind. 
He's  got  a  whole  state- 
room for  himself  and  his  coffin." 

The  gentleman  laughed  a  little. 

"There  he  comes  now !"  said  the  pur- 
ser, indicating  the  fisherman,  who  was 
walking  forward,  his  line  wrapped 
around  his  hands,  and  under  his  arm 
a  pretty  fair  sized  wooden  box,  very 
tightly  bound  with  brass. 

**Hello,  John!"  exclaimed  the  gentle- 
man, aflFably.  **I  haven't  any  bed.  Will 
you  sell  me  one  of  yours  ?" 

The  Chinaman  looked  at  him  phleg- 
matically  for  a  moment  or  so,  as  though 
weighing  the  case. 

"All  lite!"  he  said,  presently.  "You 
sleepy  here!" 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  stateroom 
and  the  gentleman  went  in  with  him. 

"Darned  if  I'd  do  that!"  said  the 
steward.  "I  wouldn't  sleep  with  a  Chi- 
naman :   I'd  sit  up  all  night  first !" 

This  was  the  last  seen  of  the  gentle- 


man. The  Chinaman,  whose  name  was 
Hi  Suie  Long,  was  rapped  up  after 
the  boat  left  Fairhaven.  He  was  going 
to  Seattle. 

"You  want  supper.  Long?"  asked 
the  steward.  Hi  Suie  got  up,  sleepily. 

"Where's  the  other  man  ?"  asked  the 
steward,  peering  into  the  stateroom^ 
where  the  coffin  was  resting  undis- 
turbed in  the  upper  berth.  The  brass- 
bound  box  had  been  placed  on  top  of  it. 

"Whatcom,"  said  Long,  briefly. 

"Whatcom !"  exclaimed  the  steward. 
"I  thought  he  was  going  to  Seattle! 
What  did  he  want  a  berth  for?" 

"Dam  fool!"  observed  Long,  suc- 
cinctly.   "He  change  his  mind." 

The  journev  of  the  Dode  was  with- 
out incident  beyond  a  slight  commo- 
tion caused  by  the  handling  of  Suie 
Long's  coffin.  There  was  a  light  wagon 
at  the  dock,  driven  by  a  Chinaman, 
who  helped  lift  this  odd  bit  of  baggage. 
Hi  Suie  Long  got  up  on  the  seat  beside 
the  driver  and  the  vehicle  disappeared 
up  Yesler  Way. 

The  following  week 
there  was  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  "P.-I."  an- 
nouncing   that    the     Sou 


Chong  Company  had  opened  a  Chinese 
tea  house  and  curio  store  on  Second 
avenue,  near  James  street. 

It  was  a  handsome  store,  fit- 
fitted  up  with  teak  wood  and  ebony, 
and  lighted  by  old  metal  lanterns.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  beautiful  mat- 
ting and  silk  rugs  of  a  kind  never  be- 
fore seen  in  Seattle.  There  were  great 
bronze  flower  vases  flanking  the  door- 
way, and  huge  metal  statues  of  nonde- 
script animals,  with  here  and  there  a 
rare  piece  of  ivory,  a  gold  Buddha  in  a 
shrine  of  satin  wood,  magnificent  em- 
broideries, tea  tables  set  with  rare 
china,  Satsuma  vases,  old  blue  Canton 
porcelain — in  fact,  it  was  an  ideal  curio 
store,  fitted  up  more  like  a  drawing- 
room  than  a  shop.  The  whole  place  was 
perfumed  with  a  rare  kind  of  incense. 
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Hi  Suie  Long  evidently  had  a  deal  of 
money  back  of  him. 

There  was  no  counter  at  all.  Tea 
was  kept  in  lacquered  chests  which 
stood  upon  low  shelves  against  the 
wall.  At  the  back  of  the  room  there 
was  a  heavy  partition  with  doors.  Over 
the  doorway  was  a  rich  satin  hanging, 
yellow  in  color,  with  a  huge  dragon  on 
it  in  blue  silk  embroidery,  a  dragon 
swallowing  a  blood-red  sun — in  fact,  it 
was  a  sort  of  modified  Chinese  imperial 
ensign. 

Over  this  splendid  establishment  pre- 
sided Hi  Suie  Long,  still  silent,  phleg- 
matic, but  always  available.  It  was 
generally  known  that  he  had  come  over 
intending  to  open  a  store  somewhere 
in  British  Columbia,  but  that  he  had 
not  thought  the  trade  could  meet  his 
demands.  He  was  looking  for  an  Amer- 
ican agent,  so  he  said. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Margaret  Fol- 
som  visited  the  store  of  the  Sou  Chong 
Company.  She  had  received  a  card  ask- 
ing her  to  a  private  view  of  some  rare 
embroideries  and  jewelry,  once  the 
property  of  the  late  Empress  of  China. 
She  came  alone.'  There  were  a  great 
many  people  in  the  store,  but  Margaret 
did  not  see  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
special  exhibit. 

She  addressed  Hi  Suie  Long: 


"May  I  ask  where  the 
imperial  relics  are?"  she 
said. 

They  had  belonged  to  the  mother  of 
Prince  Lo.  She  wondered  if  she  should 
be  able  to  buy  some  sort  of  a  souvenir. 

"Please  give  your  name,  lady,"  said 
Long,  opening  a  little  red  book.  "All 
visitors  names  here !" 

Margaret  gave  her  name  and  address. 
She  heard  the  ringing  of  a  little  Chi- 
nese gong,  and  in  a  moment  there  was 
a  sleek  young  Mongolian  wearing  the 
imperial  livery  at  her  elbow.  Margaret 
uttered  a  pleased  expression.  It  re- 
minded her  of  Pekin  and — and  of  other 
things.  She  greeted  him  with  n  few 
words  of  Chinese,  and  he  was  rcadv  to 


kiss  her  little  boots.  "This  way,  lady," 
he  said,  with  much  elaboration  of  ges- 
ture. **You  know  China?  You  see  velly 
beau'ful  tMng!" 

He  lifted  the  yellow  portiere  with  his 
slender  hands.  Hi  Sine  Long  called  out 
sharply  something  which  Margaret 
could  not  understand,  but  the  Chinese 
usher  stepped  back  quickly  and  drop- 
ped the  folds  of  heavy  satin  as  though 
he  had  heard  an  imperial  order.  The 
blue  dragon  went  on  attempting  to 
swallow  the  blood-red  sun  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  a  shop  full  of  people, 
who  came  and  went  continually.  Mar- 
garet had  disappeared  behind  the  heavy 
doors,  which  closed  upon  h^  charm- 
ingly gowned  figure.  But  no  more  vis- 
itors were  admitted  to  see  the  jewels  of 
the  Empress  that  afternoon. 

The  apartment  in  which  Margaret 
found  herself  was  very  beautiful.  It 
was  fitted  up  in  the  most  gorgeous 
panoply  of  a  Buddhist  temple.  In  one 
end  of  the  room  stood  a  splendid  shrine, 
over  which  a  large  image  of  the  Lotus 
God  presided  with  as  much  serenity  as 
though  it  had  received  the  adoration 
of  centuries  of  devotees.  The  soft  light 
of  opalescent  lamps  illuminated  the 
room.  The  skylight  was  screened  with 
draperies  of  brilliant  Chinese  silk. 

Margaret  looked  about  her,  charmed 
beyond  expression.  For  the  moment 
she  fancied  herself  back  in  Pekin ;  she 
fancied — ah,  did  she  fancy? 

**Light  of  my  life!  Soul 
of  my  soul!"  whispered  a 
soft  voice  in  her  ear,  and 


Margaret  felt  a  pair  of  strong  young 
arms  about  her,  her  lips  were  warmed 
by  the  kiss  of  an  impassioned  lover. 

"At  last— at  last !"  he  murmured.  "I 
have  found  you,  my  heart's  treasure!" 

Her  arms  were  about  his  neck  in  an 
instant.  Tremulous,  wondering,  but  full 
of  joy,  she  cried  : 

"Dearest!  Oh,  when  did  you  come? 
How  is  it  you  are  here?" 

The  lights  in  the  opal  glass  lanterns 
burned  discreetly  low.  The  bronze  Bud- 
dha looked  down  cyigi^Uig^^jg^^I^ 
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the  Human  Heart,  and  perhaps  he 
sighed.  Time  seemed  to  forget  to  turn 
his  hourglass,  and  it  was  late  when 
Margaret  got  home  that  afternoon.  She 
had  barely  time  to  dress  for  Mrs.  Dar- 
lington's dinner. 

"I  hear,"  observed  the  Colonel,  who 
was  primping  over  his  tie,  **that  Mrs. 
D.  has  a  new  lion  to  roar  this  evening. 
He's  a  Portuguese  count,  they  tell  me. 
It  beats  the  devil!  That  woman  is  a 
regular  collector  of  social  curios." 

Margaret  smiled  divinely,  and  tuck- 
ed up  a  little  curl  that  kept  rippling 
out  of  her  coiffure. 

'T  should  like  to  meet  him,"  she  said, 
brightly,  and  her  father  looked  at  her  in 
astonishment. 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  shown 
even  a  conventional  interest  in  a  man 
since  she  came  from  Pekin.  To-night 
her  eyes  shown  like  stars,  her  cheeks 
were  faintly  flushed  with  a  lovely  color, 
and  about  her  soft,  curving  lips  hover- 
ed a  smile  of  happiness.  She  wore  an 
exquisite  gown  of  white  embroidered 
Chinese  crepe. 

"Damn  that  Chinaman !"  the  Colonel 
said  again,  as  he  had  said  many  times 
before.  **I  am  glad  to  see  Madge  is  get- 
ting over  that  affair.  I  might  marry 
her  to  a  Portuguese  Count,  but  I  won't 
have  any  'Fourteenth  Sons  of  the  Sev- 
en Radiant  Stars'  in  the  family !" 

The  dinner  at  Mrs.  Darlington's  was 
a  splendid  affair. 


radiant,  charming.  He  was  a  very 
handsome  fellow,  not  very  tall,  with  a 
clear,  olive  skin,  a  small  black  mous- 
tache and  very  white  teeth. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  that  moustache  and 
his  short  hair  and  his  clothes,"  mut- 
tered the  Colonel,  "he'd  look  enough 
like  Prince  Lo  to  be  his  brother." 

After  the  first  wave  ~f  repulsion,  agi- 
tated by  his  startling  likeness  to  the 
objectionable  Chinaman,  the  Colonel 
braced  up  and  became  very  affable. 
The  Count  evidently  admired  Margaret 
and  he  asked  permission  to  call. 

This  was  how  the  affair  began,  and 
in  six  weeks  time  all  Seattle  was  in  a 
ferment  over  the  announcement  that 
Margaret  Folsom  was  going  to  marry 
a  Portuguese  nobleman. 

Margaret  was  radiantly  happy.  She 
had  apparently  so  far  forgotten  the 
Pekin  affair  that  her  father  ventured 
to  say  to  her  one  day: 

"By  the  way,  Madge,  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  Prince  Lo  has  disappeared, 
and  they  fear  he  has  been  murdered  by 
the  Boxers.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
the  foreign  residents,  you  know.  They 
say  that  there  isn't  a'  trace  of  him  to 
be  found  anywhere.  The  Emperor  is 
wild.  His  fortune  has  gone,  too.  You 
know  the  Dowager  Empress  left  him 
all  her  private  property,  because  he  had 
no  ancestral  estate.  She  had  magnifi- 
cent jewels." 

"I  hope  he  hasn't  been  murdered," 
said  Margaret,  quietly;  but  her  eyes 
were  lowered  and  there  was  a  percepti- 
ble change  of  color  in  her  fair 
face.   "He  was  such  a  nice  fellow 


"I  am  awfully  afraid  that 
Count    Cabello    isn't   com 
ing!"  murmured  the  hostess  in  vexation. 

It  was  five  minutes  past  the  hour,  but 
as  though  his  tardy  arrival  were  a  stud- 
ied effect,  the  distinguished  Portu- 
guese appeared,  just  as  they  were  go- 
ing out  of  the  dining  room. 

"Count  Sebastian  Henriquez  Antonio 
del  Cabello"  was  announced  with  all 
due  emphasis. 

The  Colonel  uttered  a  suppressed  ex- 
clamation.   It  sounded  like,  "Well,  I'll 

be  damned  if  it "  and  then  it  broke 

off.  The  count  was  exquisitely  dressed, 


— an  awfully  nice  fellow !" 

"I  know  you  thought  so  once,"  said 
the  Colonel,  laughing  mischievously. 
He  could  afford  to  laugh  now.  "But  I 
fancy  you  think  more  of  the  Portu- 
guese as  a  race  than  you  think  of  the 
Chinese." 

Margaret  blushed  prettily  and 
smiled. 

"They  have  pH^i^il^^bfC^J^f  P""^^ 
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Lo  in  the  hands  of  Pinkerton's,'*  ob- 
served the  Colonel,  rising  from  the 
breakfast  table. 

Margaret's  cup  of  coffee  was  tipped 
upon  the  cloth  by  a  sudden  nervous 
motion  of  her  hand. 

"What  for?"  she  asked,  sharply. 

'They  think  the  jewels  may  have 
been  brought  to  America.  The  Chinese 
Consul  has  cabled  the  government  that 
there  has  been  an  exhibition  in  Seattle 
of  some  rare  curios,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Empress.  They  were 
said  to  have  been  smuggled." 

Margaret  was  very  pale  now. 

"How  very  startling !"  she  said  in  an 
odd  tone.  "If  Seattle  should  have  the 
distinction  of  such  an  incident " 

"Count  Cabello!"  the  servant  an- 
nounced. 

The  Colonel  cleared  his  throat. 

"Your  Portuguese  is  getting  on, 
Madge!''  he  exclaimed.  "He  comes  to 
breakfast." 

Madge  arose  precipitately  and  left 
the  room.  There  was  a  carriage  at  the 
door.  In  half  an  hour  she  peeped  into 
the  library. 

"I  am  going  out,  father,  with  Count 
Cabello,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "I  shall 
not  be  back  for  some  time." 

Margaret  did  not  come  back  at  all! 
It  was  a  most  romantic  affair.  She  and 
the  Count  took  the  train  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  from  Portland  there  came  a 
telegram  signed  by  the  Count  ana 
Countess  Cabello.  It  was  given  out 
that  this  Portuguese  Lochinvar  had 
taken  his  bride  to  Brazil,  where  he  had 
an  estate  at  Petropolis.  The  Colonel 
heard  from  them  by  letter  in  the  course 


of  a  few  weeks,  when  they  had  reached 
Mexico. 

The  day  after  the  elopement  there 
was  another  sensation.  The  beautiful 
curio  shop  of  the  Sou  Chong  Company 
on  Second  avenue  was  invaded  by  the 
police  with  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Hi  Suie  Long,  a  smuggler,  supposed 
to  be  implicated  in  the  disappearance 
of  Prince  Lo  and  in  the  theft  of  the  late 
Empress'  jewels.  Hi  Suie  Long  was 
not  there.  The  Chinese  usher,  very 
pale  and  nervous,  explained  that  Long 
had  gone  away  a  week  before. 

"He  sell  this  man !"  the  servant  said, 
indicating  a  tall,  ungainly  fellow  who 
was  busy  about  the  shop. 

"Mr.  John  Thomas,"  said  the  Chinese 
usher,  briefly,  and  John  Thomas  bowed. 
Yes,  he  was  the  owner.  He  had  bought 
out  Hi  Suie  Long.  He  was  the  Ameri- 
can agent  of  the  Sou  Chong  Company. 
He  didn't  know  anything  about  the 
Chinaman,  except  the  fact  that  he  had 
left  Seattle.  He  didn't  know  anything 
about  any  smuggled  goods  or  any  jew- 
elry. The  gentlemen  were  welcome  to 
search  his  shop. 

The  search  was  ineffectual.  The 
Buddhist  temple  had  been  to  a  large  ex- 
tent dismantled.  It  had  been  so  when 
Mr.  Thomas  bought  out  the  place.  The 
police  went  away  disappointed.  As  they 
disappeared  Thomas  said  something  to 
the  little  usher  in  very  good  Chinese. 
They  went  together  and  opened  a  little 
cupboard  concealed  by  a  bit  of  matting. 
In  it  there  was  a  coffin  and  a  box  se- 
curely bound  with  brass. 

"Sam  Loo!"  said  Thomas,  quietly, 
"take  these  things  out  in  the  shed  and 
chop  them  up  for  kindling." 
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H  Story  of  the  Racc-^rack 

By  Lou  Rodman  Ceeple 


"Some  women  are  made  to  soothe  care's  frown, 
To  make  e'en  sorrow  sweet; 
And  some  are  made  to  dra^  men  down, — 
To  tempt  and  trick  and  cheat" 


6D  HELVER  was  bellowin' 
out  that  old  ballad,  as  he 
brushed  and  rubbed  La 
Costa's  glossy  coat.  He  had 
a  pair  of  lungs  like  a  buffalo, 
an'  1  see  Tex  Bard  well  stop  scrapin' 
Palmetto's  hoofs,  an'  scowl  as  he  list- 
ened to  the  singin'.  I  knew  why,  just 
as  well  as  I  knew  why  his  sister  Flos- 
sie was  listenin'  to  that  voice,  while 
the  pink  deeperied  in  her  cheek  and  a 
happy  smile  curved  her  pretty  little 
mouth.  I  was  their  swipe,  when  Bard- 
well  and  Helver  were  partners.  They 
wasn't  any  honester  than  the  average 
horseman,  but  even  Tex,  who  knew 
and  practiced  all  the  tricks  allowable 
on  the  turf,  couldn't  stand  Helver's 
crookedness.  So  they  dissolved  part- 
nership ;  and  though  Ed  got  La  Costa, 
thet^est  horse  in  the  lot,  he  always  had 
it  in  for  Tex  for  refusin'  to  stay  in 
business  with  him. 

They  didn't  look  any  more  alike 
than  they  acted.  Ed  was  a  big,  broad- 
shouldered,  curly-headed,  handsome, 
devil-may-care  sort  of  fellow,  with  a 
loud,  jolly  way  with  every  one  he  met ; 
while  Bardwell  was  tall  and  thin  as  a 
fork,  wore  his  hat  low  over  his  eyes, 
and  never  talked  louder  than  if  he  was 
in  a  sick-room.  He  was  very  close- 
mouthed,  and  all  we  knew  was  that 
though  not  a  Texan  by  birth,  he  had 
lived  there  long  enough  to  get  Texas 
manners,  speech,  and  "Tex"  for  a 
nickname.  His  young  sister  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  come  and  keep  his  "stable 
kitchen"  at  the  track;  though  except 
for  an  occasional  visit  she  had  hardly 


seen  him  since  she  was  a  child.  They 
seemed  happy  enough  together,  how- 
ever, 'till  Helver  saw  her.  She  was  one 
of  those  soft,  sweet,  "Somebody-love- 
me"  sort  of  girls.  And  Helver  was  the 
sort  of  man  women  mostly  go  daft 
over;  and  he  always  enjoyed  doing 
anything  that  tormented  someone  else, 
anyway.  So  when  he  see  how  bent 
Tex  was  on  keeping  the  girl  away 
from  him,  he  made  it  his  whole  busi- 
ness to  send  her  notes  an'  flowers,  an' 
talk  to  her  every  chance  he  got.  She 
was  of  age,  and  all  Tex  could  do  was 
to  warn  her  against  the  man  he  knew 
to  be  a  bad  one.  But  when  did  a  broth- 
er's word  carry  farther  than  a  lover's? 

When  they  came  to  tell  Tex  they 
was  engaged,  some  memory  brought 
the  tears  to  his  eyes,  an'  says  he:  "Ed, 
be  true  to  her;  though  the  best  I  can 
wish  her  is  that  you  desert  her  before 
you  marry  her."  'Twas  an  unfriendly 
sort  of  a  speech ;  but  Tex  knew  his 
man. 

Still,  things  went  on  smoothly 
enough,  and  when  Helver's  La  Costa 
beat  Tex's  Palmetto  in  two  races,  the 
girl  condoled  with  her  brother  and 
congratulated  her  lover  with  such  evi- 
dent sincerity  that  both  men  laughed. 
She  was  only  a  child  in  the  ways  of  the 
world ;  and  she  was  as  merry  and 
friendly  with  me,  an  old  swipe,  as 
though  I'd  been  a  king.  She  came 
dancing  out  where  I  was  sweepin'  the 
stalls  (I  worked  for  Tex  then),  an' 
savs  she: 

"Oh,  Trad,  my  cousin  Nile  has  writ- 
ten me  that  she^g.^^^(^pj^y^(5'(5e  never 
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seen  her,  but  Tex  knows  her  well ;  and 
only  to  thinK,  I  didn't  even  know  I 
had  a  cousin  till  she  wrote.  Uncle 
John  we  always  thought  was  an  old 
bachelor  when  he  died." 

Well,  Cousin  Nile  came,  and  most 
any  other  woman  would  have  looked 
as  pale  and  dim  beside  her  as  poor 
little  Flossie  did.  For  the  cousin — 
Miss  Utley,  they  called  her — had  deep, 
dark  eyes  that  seemed  drawin'  one 
away  from  all  the  world — to  her.  Her 
lips  were  like  wet  coral,  and  when  she 
spoke  she  always  said  somethin'  that 
set  you  wonderin'  or  thinkin'.  She 
rode  horseback  with  the  fearless  grace 
of  a  Comanche  Injin,  and  I  think  the 
belief  that  every  man  had  who  looked 
in  her  glowin'  face  was  that  she'd  go 
through  ice  and  fire  for  the  man  who 
was  lucky  enough  to  win  her.  Oh,  she 
was  a  "Lulah."  an'  she  knew  it.  For 
she  hadn't  been  there  a  week  before  I 
come  suddenly  in  the  room  an'  sur- 
prised Tex  with  her  in  his  arms,  a 
kissin'  her  as  if  he'd  been  starved  for 
just  them  kisses;  an'  she  wasn't  hol- 
lerin'  for  no  help.  And  in  two  weeks' 
time  Helver  didn't  say  three  words  to 
poor  little  Flossie.  His  whole  time 
was  spent  with  Miss  Utley.  Yes,  and 
she  encouraged  him.  They  rode  and 
drove  and  walked  together,  and  be- 
cause Tex  couldn't  look  at  the  woman 
without  the  love  and  passion  he  felt 
for  her  flashin'  to  his  face,  was  one  of 
the  reasons  Ed  was  doubly  happy  in 
her  favor. 

Flossie  drooped  like  a  frost-bitten 
daisy;  and  I  wondered  that  her  broth- 
er never  took  her  false  lover  to  task. 
But  I  thought  perhaps  'twas  because 
he  wanted  no  talk  about  the  girls.  He 
was  out  the  night  Helver  called  and 
brought  the  light  back  to  the  girl's 
sad  eyes  by  tellin'  her  he  wanted  to 
talk  with  her.  But  he  only  wanted  to 
break  their  engagement;  and  when  He 
begun  to  sort  of  excuse  himself  she 
laid  his  ring  on  the  table  and  come  out 
and  sat  on  an  upturned  bucket  with  me 
till  he  had  gone. 

She  wasn't  bitter  toward  her  cousin, 
neither.  For  when,  next  evenin',  that 
one  come  back  from  a  drive  with  Hel- 
ver. with  a  diamond  on  her  long,  slim 
finger,  nnd    announced    that    she    had 


promised  to  be  Mrs.  Ed,  the  little  girl 
kissed  the  dark  beauty  and  hoped  she'd 
be  happy. 

But  what  surprised  me  was  the  way 
Tex  took  it.  I  thought  he'd  be  mad  as 
a  wet  hen ;  and  he  did  put  up  a  bluff 
at  it  when  some  one  was  around,  but 
several  times  I  seen  'em  together  jes' 
's  if  nothin'  had  happened.  I  couldn't 
get  the  rights  of  it,  but  jes'  put  it  down 
to  her  play  in'  fast  and  loose  and  keep- 
in'  up  a  Iktle  flirtation  with  Tex  all 
the  time  she  was  engaged  to  Helver. 
Tex  was  certainly  gone  on  Miss  Nile, 
and  Flossie  was  mos'  breakin'  her 
heart  over  Ed,  and  when  he  and  Miss 
Nile'd  drive  past  little  Flossie,  walkin' 
slow  and  lookin'  as  though  she  was 
wearyin'  to  lay  her  young  head  down 
in  the  grave,  if  she  could  only  keep 
out  of  sight,  Ed  would  smile;  but 
when  they  met  Tex,  who  couldn't  take 
his  eyes  off  Miss  Nile,  he'd  laugh  out- 
right. There's  many  such  men.  I've 
seen  'em.  But  I  never  seen  one  that 
didn't  buck  to  the  wrong  rider  some 
time. 

Tex,  he  stumps  him  to  race  with 
him,  an'  he  bets  money,  horses,  saddles 
and  buggies.  La  Costa  had  trotted 
away  from  Palmetto  in  two  races,  and 
there  was  little  doubt  she  would  in  a 
third.  But  Tex  was  spoilin'  to  punish 
Ed,  and  Palmetto  might  do  a  little  bet- 
ter next  time.  Ed  took  him,  covered 
every  dollar  Tex  wagered,  and  bet  him 
horse  for  horse.  "If  you  win,  you'll 
leave  me  stripped,  Tex,"  he  said,  with 
the  look  of  a  man  who  knows  he  won't 
be  beat. 

"I  want  to  leave  you  without  any- 
thin',"  Tex  fairly  hissed.  "I  want  you 
to  be  glad  to  get  a  job  swipin'.  By  the 
Eternal,  I  won't  leave  you  nothin'." 

Ed  laughed,  "One  thing  I'm  sure  not 
to  have,  that's  your  sister." 

Tex  sprang  toward  him,  but  some- 
one caught  him  and  told  him  they  were 
there  to  settle  the  wagers,  not  to  fight. 

Tex  cooled  off  a  bit,  an'  says  he: 
"Helver,  there  ain't  an  hour  I  don't 
thank  God  you  will  never  have  my 
sister." 

"Do  you  thank  Him  because  I'm  to 
have  vour  cousin?"  Ed  STie^red.  And 
Tex  walks  away.Dfjrtfeld^^^^VIiOKDgree 
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queerest  look,  for  'twas  nearer  a  grin 
than  a  look  of  hate  and  jealousy. 

Flossie  didn't  take  much  interest  in 
the  comin'  race;  but  don't  you  think 
that  high-strung,  keen-eyed  cousin  of 
hers  didn't!  She  watched  Ed  train 
La  Costa,  and  her  quick  wit  suggested 
more  to  improve  the  mare  than  all  his  • 
knowledge  of  horses.  She  fussed  over 
the  mare,  and  when  they  trotted  round 
the  track  for  a  warmin'  up,  before  the 
race,  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  Pal- 
metto's chances!  La  Costa  was  fit  as 
a  fiddle,  and  went  as  though  she  was 
able  and  willin'  to  fly.  And  in  the  lit- 
tle wait  while  Tex  fixed  a  strap  on 
Palmetto's  rig,  my  lady  flutters  down 
to  the  sulky  where  Ed  is  waitin',  an' 
pets  an'  smooths  the  trotter's  face  as 
though  it  had  been  a  baby.  The  mare 
didn't  seem  to  like  it,  though,  for  she 
snorted  and  reared  back  till  Ed  had  to 
touch  her  with  the  whip.  And  for  the 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  they  lined 
up  she  stood  there  talkin'  with  Helver, 
lookin'  like  one  of  them  South  Ameri- 
can birds  that's  all  color  and  life  and 
motion. 

Well,  they  finally  started,  and  La 
Costa,  who'd  been  fearfully  restless, 
shot  ahead  like  an  arrow.  Lord,  how 
she  went  down  the  first  quarter  I  Trot? 
Well,  I  never  want  to  see  such  trottin' 
ag;ain !  She  was  all  over  the  track,  her 
fore  feet  straight  in  the  air  half  the 
time.  She'd  spurt  and  trot  twice  her 
length,  maybe ;  but  her  regulation  gait 
was  reg'lar  jack  rabbit  leaps.  Palmet- 
to trotted  home,  and  when  Ed,  who 
was  fair  wild,  come  in,  he  started  to 
use  the  whip  and  take  revenge  on  the 
mare.  Tex  steps  up  an'  says  he,  "She's 
my  property  now.  Don't  you  lay  a 
hand  on  her."  And  he  led  her  away, 
for  he'd  won  her  all  right. 

There  wasn't  any  use  to  kick.  Hel- 
ver told  me  himself  he'd  had  the  mare 
watched  night  and  day  so  there  could 
nothin'  be  given  her.  Besides,  she 
never  trotted  better  than  ten  minutes 
before  the  race. 

'Trad,"  said  he,  "she  was  hoodooed  ; 
as  sure  as  cattle,  she  was  hoodooed.'' 

I  know  he  thought  his  girl  would  be 
the  first  to  offer  sympathy;  but  she 
had  disappeared,  and  wouldn't  see  any- 
one.   Had  a  headache,  she  sent  word 


to  him.  He  just  says  low  to  me,  **Little 
Flossie  would  never  have  left  a  fellow 
when  he  was  on  a  muddy  track." 

But  next  day  he  gets  a  note  from  his 
lady,  sayin'  that  she'd  gone,  body  an' 
bones. 

"I'm  done  with  you  forever,"  she 
writes.  "Our  engagement  is  ended. 
You  know  how  easy  engagements  are 
broken.   At  least  Flossie  does." 

That  was  all,  only  his  diamond  was 
in  the  note.  He  gives  a  hard  laugh,  an' 
says  he,  "Hoodooed  again.  She's  hoo- 
dooed the  mare,  just  as  she  did  me; 
though  I  don't  know  how  in  thunder 
she  done  it." 

Tex  was  leaving  the  state  with  his 
whole  string,  but  I  stayed  on  and 
worked  for  another  man.  When  Tex 
and  Flossie  had  gone,  a  boy  comes  an' 
tells  Helver  that  Tex  had  concluded 
he'd  taken  enough  out  of  him,  and  so 
had  left  him  La  Costa.  "That's  be- 
cause she's  done  for,"  says  Ed,  and  I 
own  I  thought  so  too.  But  she  was 
right  as  a  saddle-tree,  and  many  a  race 
did  she  win  for  him  after,  trottin' 
steady  as  a  spinnin'  top.  That  was 
how  him  an'  me  happened  to  be  to- 
gether at  a  race  track  in  the  South,  a 
couple  of  years  later.  We'd  just  got 
there  and  was  watchin'  the  crowd, 
when  we  see  Miss  Flossie  a- 
drivin'  slow,  with  a  young  off-on-leave 
naval  officer;  and  the  look  of  happi- 
ness and  love  on  her  pretty  face  was 
something  deeper  and  stronger  than 
Ed  Helver  had  ever  stamped  there.  A 
little  farther  on  we  see  one  o'  them  old 
Southern  Colonels  a-talkin'  with  Tex, 
and  yes, — I  knew  that  dazzling  bit  of 
bloom  and  flesh  by  his  side,  even  be- 
fore Ed  claps  his  hand  to  his  breast 
with  a  sort  of  groan.  "Nile,"  says  he. 
And  when  the  old  Colonel  comes  along, 
very  politely  we  asks  him  who  is  the 
couple  he  just  left.  The  ol'  boy  seemed 
willin'  enough  to  talk,  and  it  didn't 
take  much  pumpin*  to  get  the  hull  story 
out'n  him. 

"That's  Tex  Bahdwell,  my  best 
friend,  gennelmen,"  he  says,  answerin' 
our  question.  "Knows  a  boss,  suh.  The 
lady's  his  wife;  been  married  five 
yeah's,  an'  he's  coh'tin  heh  yet.  She 
moah  than  worships  Tex.  He  went 
Nawth  with  his  hcf^s,^s^^(^nQ^g|^ 
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jest  as  she  was  ready  to  go  she  had 
some  propputty  left  heh.  She  was 
goin*  to  stay  an'  fix  things  up,  when 
Tex  writes  down  that  he  wants  heh, 
foh  his  sistah  is  sick  oah  in  some  trou- 
ble. Mis'  Tex  she  jes'  brings  theyah 
two-year-old  boy  to  my  wife,  an'  says 
she,  *Keep  him  till  we  come  back.'  An' 
to  me  she  says,  'Judge,  I  leave  the 
propputty  in  youah  hands,  I  know  I 
couldn't  leave  in  bettah.'  Them  was 
her  very  wohds,  gennelmen.  They 
brought  the  sistah  back  with  'em,  and 
though  she  seemed  kind  o'  droopy  foh 
a  month  oah  two.  Mis'  Bahdwell  jest 
petted  the  roses  back  into  heh  face 
again.  Theyah  goin'  to  have  a  mighty 
fine  weddin  foh  heh  when  she  an'  the 
Lieutenant  hit  it  off." 

When  I  left  Ed  he  was  a-settin  on 


the  ground,  a-sayin,  "Hoodooed?  Well. 
I  guess  so."  And  after  I'd  gone  to 
work  for  Tex  again  I  ventured  to  ask 
how  Mrs.  Bardwell  worked  it. 

"Oh,  'twas  simple,"  says  he.  **She 
had  a  hypodermic  syringe  filled  with 
atropine,  and  filled  the  mare's  eyes. 
It's  quicker'n  belladonna,  an'  she  done 
it  while  I  was  fixin'  a  strap  that  had 
nothin'  the  matter  with  it.  A  trick? 
Yes,  and  a  dirty  one.  But  if  Helver 
had  been  true  to  Flossie  it  could  never 
have  been  worked,  for  she  would  have 
died  rather  than  do  him,  and  he  never 
would  let  any  one  near  a  horse  of  his 
before  a  race.  My  takin'  the  mare  right 
away  kept  him  from  noticin'  her  eyes, 
an'  they  were  all  right  in  a  day  or 
two." 


"Miss   Flossie   a-driz-in'    slo-w   with 


a    voiing  off-ovJcave  na-.al  officer."       C^  r^r^t^Ai^ 
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H  Chapter  from  the  Life  of  X:e'-boy  an  d  f)e'ii 
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CHE  Morgans  lived  in  the  last 
house  on  Naches  avenue.  If 
you  know  your  geography, 
you  know  that  Naches  avenue 
is  a  great  tree-lined  boulevard, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a  deep,  wide, 
open  irrigation  ditch,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  stretches  of  velvety  lawn,  each 
particular  lawn  set  with  its  own  hand- 
some dwelling,  and  the  whole  the  joy 
of  one  of  those  fine  western  towns 
which  are  the  pride  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  year  before  Colonel  Morgan 
built  his  little  Dutch  cottage  on  the 
corner,  Naches  avenue  had  said  "down 
with  the  fences,"  and,  each  man's  pride 
exceeding  that  of  his  neighbor,  in  a 
week  not  a  vestige  of  fencing  remained. 
The  Morgan  lawn,  like  the  others, 
was  velvet  from  house  to  pavement 
and  from  pavement  to  ditch,  where,  for 
a  width  of  four  feet  and  a  depth  of 
two,  the  strong,  clear  current  of  moun- 
tain water  swept  rapidly  and  continu- 
ously by. 

Colonel  Morgan's  waistcoat  swelled 
with  pride  as  he  shaved  his  corner,  of 
an  evening,  and  glanced  down  the  ave- 
nue at  the  neighboring  miles  of  green 
lawn  and  perspiring,  prideful  owners, 
assiduously  clipping  and  watering  and 
shaving.  His  fluffy  little  wife  followed 
him  about,  fluffiier  and  prettier,  he 
thought,  than  any  of  the  other  fluffy 
white  things  that  followed  their  hus- 
bands about  on  any  of  the  other  lawns 
on  the  avenue. 

"What'll  we  do  when  the  children 
can  run  about  alone,  Will?  I'm  sure 
they'll  fall  into  the  ditch." 

''Well,  let  'em  fall  into  it.  Just  the 
thing.     First  time  they  go  near  it  I'll 


take   'em   by  the  heels  and  duck   *em 
both.  Guess  that'll  fix  'em." 

Mamma  Grace  shuddered  as  she 
thought  of  two  little  ones  that  had 
already  been  drowned  in  the  swift  cur- 
rent, one  pushed  too  hard  by  a  com- 
panion and  one  while  sailing  his  fleet 
of  paper  craft. 

Colonel  Morgan  came  home  one  eve- 
ning and  set  the  fountain  tip  of  the 
garden  hose  at  play  on  his  front  yard 
and  went  to  the  far  end  of  the  place 
to  bring  the  lawn  mower  from  the  gar- 
den house.  It  needed  oiling  and  the 
bag  needed  adjusting,  and  a  good  half 
hour  went  by  before  he  started  out 
with  it. 

Mamma  Grace,  seeing  her  husband 
at  work  in  the  front  yard,  hastened  the 
dressing  of  the  children  with  promises 
that  they  might  go  out  and  "help  papa- 
daddy."  She  had  not  observed  the 
Colonel  leave  the  yard,  and,  in  fact, 
he  had  hardly  gone,  when  she  opened 
the  side  door  and  sent  the  two  little 
toddlers  to  make  a  rush  on  him,  while 
she  retired  to  the  kitchen  to  help  the 
maid. 

Three-year-old  Helen  and  two-year- 
old  Ted,  hand  in  hand,  trudged  around 
to  the  front  of  the  house  in  search  of 
their  big  playfellow.  He  was  not 
there — but,  oh,  my,  what  lovely  water! 
They  ran  directly  into  it,  laughing  and 
dancing  as  it  fell  down  in  a  big  spray 
over  them.  And  how  nice  and  soft 
the  grass  was!  They  sunk  their  little 
feet — sqush,  sqush,  it  went,  the  grass 
and  water  over  the  little  red  boot  tops. 
Helen's  heavy,  fresh  curls  were  matted 
and  dripping  about  her  neck  and  face. 
Ted's  tight  kinks  were  shedding  the 
drops,  and   his  Jittle  lupturned   mouth 
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was  wide  open  to  catch  what  it  could. 
They  laughed  and  screamed  at  this 
new  plaything  that  showered  the  pretty 
drops  on  them.  The  delicate  little 
white  dresses  and  petticoats  clung  to 
wet  little  bodies,  until,  not  yet  sat- 
isfied, both  children  lay  down  on  their 
stomachs  under  the  heaviest  fall  of 
water  and  laughed  in  glee. 

Just  then  the  Colonel,  absorbed  in 
the  working  of  the  lawn  mower  as  he 
rolled  it  along,  turned  the  corner.  Two 
little  shreds  of  i  white  dry  goods,  two 
bobbing  baby  heads,  and  four  soggy 
little  feet  beating  the  air  amid  screams 
of  delight,  sent  him  roaring  with  laugh- 
ter into  the  house  for  their  mother. 

The  Colonel's  wife  was  a  brave  little 
woman,  but  a  wise  one.  If  you're  a 
mother,  and  curl  and  bathe  and  twice 
daily  change  two  baby  outfits  through- 
out, and  take  pride  in  the  whiteness  of 
their  dimities  and  laces  and  starched 
petticoats,  you'll  understand. 

For  a  moment  she  screened  herself 
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behind  the  Colonel  and  laughed,  too. 
The  day  was  warm  and  the  children 
could  not  take  cold,  but  they  must  not 
think  this  could  be  a  daily  occurrence. 
Lifting  her  fresh  white  skirts  and  get- 
ting as  near  to  the  spray  as  she  could 
without  its  falling  on  her,  too,  she 
called : 


"Helen,  come  right  out,  and  bring 
your  little  brother." 

**Te'-boy  not  'f'aid.  Mamma,"  Helen 
gleefully  answered.  "Shee,  Mamma, 
Te'-boy  not  'f'aid.  Te'-boy  b'ave  boy." 
And,  as  if  to  prove  how  brave  he  was, 
Teddy-boy  thrashed  his  little  arms  up 
and  down  in  the  falling  water,  ably  as- 
sisted by  Helen,  arid  Mamma  retreated 
a  few  feet. 

''Children,  Mamma  wants  you  to 
come  right  straight  to  her,"  and  two 
screaming,  soppy  little  forms  made  a 
wild  dash  and  landed,  gripping  her  and 
rubbing  wet  faces  against  her  soft 
gown. 

"Helen !  Teddy !  you're  wet,  and  you 
mustn't  touch  Mamma's  clean  dress. 
See,  you've  spoiled  it  already.  Oh, 
Helen^  you  naughty  girl,  to  go  into  the 
water,  and  let  little  brother  go  with  his 
nice,  clean  dress  on !  Mamma  is  going 
to  take  you  to  the  bath-room  for  this." 

"To  the  bath-room,  in  that  tone  of 
voice,  had  a  meaning  of  its  own,  and 
Helen  meekly  took  her  mother's  hand 
and  followed.  The  Colonel  rescued  Ted 
and  gave  him  to  his  Grandmother  Rob- 
ertson— "Nannie  Ob,"  the  children 
called  her. 

Mamma  had  hardly  closed  the  bath- 
room door  on  herself  and  her  dripping 
little  daughter,  when  Helen  said,  in  the 
most  persuasive  voice  imaginable: 
"Mamma,  me  fisper  'oo;"  and  Mamma, 
stooping  to  the  level  of  the  little  diplo- 
mat's head,  heard,  "Mamma,  me  not 
dood  dirl  now,  me  all  time  bad  dirl. 
Mamma,  Nannie  Ob  say  me  drow  up 
be  dood  dirl — be  nice  dirl.  Mamma, 
don't  'pank  me." 

In  just  ten  minutes,  a  happy,  dry  lit- 
tle girl,  with  curls  just  a  little  too 
damp,  ran  out  of  the  bath-room  to  join 
Te'-boy  and  the  Colonel  and  Nannie 
Ob  in  the  dining  room.  Mamma  follow- 
ed, and  she  was  just  as  happy  as  the 
little  daughter,  for  they  had  talked  it 
all  over,  and  Helen  was  going  to  begin 
to  fulfill  Nannie  Ob's  prediction  by 
keeping  Te^-boy  out  of  any  and  all  wa- 
ter; and  Mamma's  heart  strings  still 
vibrated  with  big  chords  of  mother 
love  struck  by  two  tiny  hands  that' 
stroked     her     cheeks,  while  a  cooing 
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voice  promised,  *'Me  drow  up  be  dood 
did." 

And  the  Colonel  saw  and  was  happy, 
too,  for  it  was  a  fixed  belief  of  his  that 
children  could  be  raised  without  cor- 
poral punishment.  He  believed  chil- 
dren could  understand  reason,  and 
whenever  he  was  at  home  and  encoun- 


"TE'-BOY" 

tered  his  wife  leading  one  to  the  bath- 
room, he  invariably  whispered  :  "Can'l 
you  reason  with  him.^" 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  watei 
episode  on  the  lawn,  the  Colonel,  com- 
ing home,  spied  his  little  daughter  on 
the  parking  by  the  ditch,  and  a  commo- 
tion of  some  kind  going  on.  Quicken- 
ing his  steps  to  a  run.  he  soon  under- 
stood. Teddy-boy,  lying  flat  on  his 
stomach,  was  splashing  his  hands  and 
arms  in  the  water,  Helen  holding  to 
one  of  his  sturdy  legs,  while  he  beat  a 
tatoo  on  her  streaming  face  with  the 
other,  the  buttons  of  his  shoe  catching 
in  her  curls  and  jerking  her  head  up 
and  down  with  cruel  regularity.  She 
tugged  in  vain  to  pull  the  stout  little 
fellow  away,  crying:  '*Te'-boy!  Te'- 
boy !  Mamma  'pank  oo !  I  tell  Mam- 
ma. I  hate  to.  I  hate  to.  T  des  dot  to. 
Boo,    hoo !     Te'-bov    not    tick    He'n's 


pace 


I" 


In  spite  of  her  pitiful  cries,  Ted  con- 
tinued to  splash  and  kick. 

The  Colonel  was  just  in  time.  "Ted- 
dy, Teddy-boy !  Hasn't  papa  told  you 
never,  never  to  go  near  the  ditch  ?  Now 
papa's  going  to  spank  you  this  time,  so 
you'll  never  touch  the  water  again." 

Ted's  eyes  filled  and  his  little  boy- 
face  quivered  as  papa  carried  him  into 
the  house.  Helen  trotted  close  after, 
her  curls  torn  and  her  face  criss-cross- 
ed with  scratches  from  Ted's  shoes — 
but  she  was  not  crying  now. 

In  their  short  lives  the  Colonel  had 
never  punished  either  one.  He  had  just 
been  their  great  big  playfellow,  their 
pony,  their  bear,  their  bow-wow.  Ted 
was  terrified  when  papa  carried  him 
directly  to  the  bath-room.  Helen  had 
slipped  in,  unnoticed  by  the  Colonel 
till  her  little  voice  piped,  *Tapa-daddy, 
me  fisper  oo." 

''Well,  what  is  it,  Helen?"  and  he 
stooped  for  the  little  arms  to  encircle 
his  neck. 

"Papa-daddy,  tan't  oo  weason  wif 
Te'-boy?     Not  fip  Te'-boy." 

If  you're  a  father  and  have  had  the 
backbone  of  your  reason  and  your  in- 
tentions broken  in  similar  fashion, 
you'll  understand.  Don't  ask  me  what 
the  Colonel  did.  What  would  you  do? 

After  this  the  children  were  again 
put  on  their  honor  and  allowed  to  play 
along  the  parking  as  well  as  on  the 
lawn. 

The  mother  instinct  was  born  in 
Helen  the  day  the  nurse  showed  her 
her  baby  brother,  and  though  she  her- 
self could  not  speak  a  word  plainly,  and 
was  just  learning  to  manage  her  little 
feet,  her  sole  interest  was  the  little, 
bottle-fed,  wriggling  thing  in  the  blue 
and  white  basKet.  As  both  grew,  this 
mother-feeling  in  the  little  girl  grew 
pathetically  strong.  Mamma  Grace  fos- 
tered it  by  telling  her  baby  daughter 
how  much  she  needed  her  to  help  look 
after  baby  brother,  and  how  much  she 
trusted  her  to  keep  him  from  getting 
hurt,  especially  to  keep  him  away  from 
the  ditch. 

This  last  worked  a  great  hardship 
on  the  little  three-year-old,  for  she 
loved  the  splash  of  the  water  more  than 
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she  loved  anything  else  in  the  world 
except  the  little  boy  whose  getting 
into  the  ditch  had  grown  to  be  her 
terror. 

It  was  a  hot  morning  in  June.  Mam- 
ma had  gone  to  market,  after  leaving 
the  children,  freshly  dressed,  to  play 
with  their  spades  and  pails  in  the  sand 
box.  Nannie  Ob  had  gone  to  spend  the 
day  with  another  daughter  a  few  blocks 
away.  The  new  maid  promised  faith- 
fully to  watch  the  little  ones — and 
meant  to,  Fm  sure.  Probably  she  no- 
ticed two  or  three  times  at  first  that 
they  were  occupied,  then,  giving  her 
mind  to  her  work,  endeavored  to  im- 
press the  Colonel's  wife  on  her  return 
that  she  had  more  than  an  ordinar}' 
maid.  She  flew  from  task  to  task  and 
the  babies  in  the  sand  pile  were  for- 
gotten. 

"Me  not  rike  san'.  Me  not  rike  oo. 
Me  wun  'way." 

"No,  no,  Te-boy,  not  wun  'way. 
Mamma  not  rike  oo  wun  'way.  Te'- 
boy,  Te'-boy,  Mamma  tus  me,"  wailed 
the  little  mother,  as  Ted's  determined 
feet  flew  over  the  lawn  and  out  onto 
the  pavement.  Dropping  spade  and 
pail,  she  ran  after,  still  calling,  "Te'- 
boy,  Te'-boy,  oo  tum  back!  Mamma 
'pank  oo — 'pank  me,"  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Ted  raced  over  the  crossing  and 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  avenue,  head- 
ing away  from  the  town,  Helen  hard  af- 
ter. The  more  she  screamed  for  him  to 
come  back,  the  faster  he  ran,  his  boy 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  neck  and  a  cloud 
of  alkali  dust  choking  the  little  girl 
in  pursuit. 

Ted's  legs  were  straight  and  strong, 
but  he  couldn't  keep  up  a  running  pace 
forever,  even  actuated  by  the  novel  in- 
tention of  running  away;  and  Helen, 
whose  motive  was  even  stronger — the 
necessity  of  protecting  little  brother 
and  keeping  faith  with  Mamma,  who 
trusted  her — soon  gained  on  him. 

"Te'-boy,  nice  boy,  not  wun  'way," 
she  coaxed,  beaming  on  him  through 
her  tears.  "Mamma  ky,  papa-daddy  ky, 
me  ky,  titty  ky;  Te'-boy,  'es  pay  do 
fin'  Mamma,"  she  begged,  trying  to 
take  the  little  fellow's  hand. 

But  Ted's  mind  was  made  up.   "Me 


wun  'way,  w-a-yoff.  Me  not  do  home," 
and  off  he  started  at  a  trot  again,  Helen 
keeping  up  this  time,  but  crying  bitter- 
ly, "Mamma  not  tus  me  no  mo'." 

On  and  on  through  the  still  heat  and 
the  fine  white  dust,  over  the  lonely 
road  went  the  two,  Ted  setting  the 
pace,  alternately  trotting  and  walking, 
his  intention  to  run  away  not  one  whit 
lessened  by  his  sister's  tears  and  en- 
treaties. 

More  than  a  mile  was  now  between 
them  and  home.  The  hot  sun  rose 
higher  and  blistered  their  faces.  Their 
walking  in  the  middle  of  the  road  had 


Helen   doesn't   like  to  pose,   but  Teddy-boy  seems  to 
enjoy  the  situation. 

kept  them  in  a  swirl  of  dust  from  the 
first. 

At  last  Ted  weakened.  "Me  firsty; 
me  want  jink,  He'n." 

"Te'-boy,  me  not  dot  djink ;  me  firsty, 
too;  Mamma  dot  djink.  'Es  do  home, 
itty  buvver,"  pleaded  the  patient  child. 

"No,  no;   me  want  djink." 

Who  can  tell  why  the  boy  wavered 
from  the  straight  road  ahead  and  cross- 
ed to  the  weed-grown  wayside,  which 
meant  the  edge  of  the  ditch?  Perhaps 
because  he  was  more  used  to  the  green 
than  to  this  hot  dust. 

For  whatever  reason  it  v\^,  when^he 
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entered  the  weed  growth,  he  heard  the 
running  water.  Helen  heard,  too,  and 
screamed,  "No,  no,  Te'-boy,  not  to  dits ! 
Mamma  say  'No,  no!'*'  she  fairly 
shrieked,  as  Ted  fell  flat  on  his  stom- 
ach and  reached  both  hands  and  arms 
into  the  water. 

"Te'-boy's  baff!"  he  shouted,  and 
tumbled  over  the  edge  of  the  ditch  as 
gleefully  as  ever  in  the  white  bath  tub 
at  home.  Helen  kept  her  grip  on  the 
little  dress  and  was  jerked  in,  too.  The 
first  ducking  in  the  cold  water  fright- 
ened them  both,  but  Helen,  with  a 
strength  born  of  necessity,  got  to  her 
feet  first,  still  holding  Ted.  Both  chil- 
dren were  crying  hard,  Teddy  de- 
manding between  kicks,  "'Et  me  do,  'et 
Te*-boy  do,"  and  Helen,  between 
shrieks  of  pain  and  misery  as  the  stout 
little  legs  bruised  her  and  the  angry  boy 
tore  her  hair,  sobbed,  "Te'-boy,  be  nice 
boy,  pappa-daddy  tum  det  oo." 

Ted's  weight  and  kicks  had  almost 
exhausted  the  little  girl,  and  he  was 
gradually  slipping  back  into  the  water, 
when  the  only  other  sound  of  the  morn- 
ing besides  their  own  voices  broke  the 
stillness. 

"Whoa,"  and  a  plump,  brown-eyed 
young  woman,  hearing  the  noises  in 
the  water  beyond  the  tall  weeds,  left 
her  carriage  and  pushed  her  way  to  the 
ditch. 

Helen,  beaten,  had  just  loosened  her 
hold  on  the  little  boy,  and  together 
they  fell  back  into  the  water. 

"God  in  heaven!"  breathed  the  wo- 
man, as  she  leaped  into  the  water  and 
gripped  a  child  in  each  hand.  Both 
were  unconscious. 

"Stand  still,  Ned,"  was  all  she  said, 
as,  with  set,  anxious  face,  her  strong 
arms  flung  the  two  little  ones  on  their 
stomachs  onto  the  back  of  her  horse. 

Dr.  Edna  Davis  had  brought  them 
both  into  the  world  and  attended  them 
through  every  baby  ailment.  She 
worked  over  them  now  as  though  they 
were  her  very  own.  She  rolled  them 
over  Ned's  warm  body  and  patted  and 
shook  them  till  they  sighed  and  breath- 
ed again.  Wrapping  Helen  in  her  light 
laprobe,  she  took  off  her  waist,  the  only 
dry  garment  she  had  left,  and  buttoned 


it  around  Ted,  who  seemed  to  recover 
better  than  his  sister.  Ted  began  to 
whimper,  though  he  and  the  pretty 
doctor  were  bosom  friends.  '*Me  not 
peel  dood ;  me  rike  my  Mamma."  But 
Helen  sobbed  weakly,  "Mamma — not — 
tus — me — no  mo'.  " 

"There,  there,  Helen,  don't  cry  any 
more.  Doctor'll  take  you  and  Teddy- 
boy  right  straight  to  Mamma.  Come, 
Ned,  run  now,  and  take  the  babies  to 
Mamma  and  Papa-daddy." 

The  reaction  soon  came  to  the  little 
boy  and  he  fell  asleep  on  the  doctor's 
arm,  but  Helen  cried  all  the  way, 
"Mamma  not  tus  He'n  no  mo'." 


Helen    has  conquered   her   shyness,   but  Ted   is  cross 
and    disgusted. 

But  when  the  little  cottage  was  safe- 
ly reached,  and  the  fears  of  a  distracted 
mother  set  at  rest;  and  when  Te'-boy 
and  He'n  were  tucked  snugly  in  their 
little  white  beds,  and  the  little  lad, 
wearied  with  the  events  of  the  day,  was 
sound  asleep,  then  Mamma  Grace  and 
Helen  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk,  such  as 
only  mothers  and  daughters  know.  And 
it  was  a  radiantly  happy  little  girl,  fully 
reassured  of  her  place  in  the  mother's 
love  and  trust,  tnat  joined  the  "itty 
huvver"  in  the  land  of  dr^ms. 
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Che  George  Rogers  Clark  6xpedittoti 

By  OlaUace  McCamant 


/^^WHERE  are  few  historical  stud 
m  ies   so   interesting^  as  that  of 

^^  ^  the  westward  expansion  of  the 
^^^  American  Republic.  When 
the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  proclaimed,  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  were  for  practical  purposes 
our  western  boundary.  Western  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  only  region  which 
contained  any  considerable  population 
of  Americans  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
There  were  scattering  settlements  in 
the  valley  of  the  Holston,  in  what  is 
now  Southwestern  Virginia,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Watauga,  in  what  is  now 
Northeastern  Tennessee,  and  in  1775 
Daniel  Boone  had  led  a  small  body  of 
colonists  into  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  But  the  permanence  of 
the  Kentucky  settlements  was  by  no 
means  assured  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1776.  The  settlers  were  few  in  num- 
ber and  they  had  settled  on  the  ancient 
hunting  grounds  of  hostile  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  from  the  beginning  dis- 
puted their  right  to  occupy  the  soil. 
It  IS  the  object  of  this  paper  to  study 
the  means  by  which  the  permanence  of 
these  feeble  settlements  was  assured 
and  by  which  the  great  Northwest 
was  won  for  that  tide  of  American 
immigration  which  was  to  spread 
steadily  westward  until,  with  the  occu- 
pation of  Oregon,  the  domain  of  the 
republic  had  attained  continental  pro- 
portions. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revcrfution- 
ary  War,  it  became  the  policy  of  the 
British  ministry  to  foment  hostility 
to  the  Americans  from  the  Indian 
tribes  dwelling  on  the  western  fron- 
tiers of  the  colonies.  The  efforts  of 
the  British  ministry  in  this  regard  were 
well  known  to  the  colonists  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 


claimed. One  of  the  counts  of  the 
indictment  against  George  III  in  that 
instrument  is  as  follows:  **He  has 
endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 
of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian 
savages  whose  known  rule  of  warfare 
is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes  and  conditions."  In  one  of 
the  supply  bills  offered  in  Parliament 
there  appeared  an  item  for  the  pur- 
chase of  scalp  knives — an  item  which 
laid  the  British  ministry  under  severe 
strictures  at  the  hands  of  the  Whig  de- 
baters. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1777  that 
the  British  policy  in  this  regard  bore 
its  full  fruition.  At  that  time  Colonel 
Henry  Hamilton  was  British  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  northwestern  re- 
gion, with  headquarters  at  Detroit. 
President  Roosevelt  describes  Hamil- 
ton as  "an  ambitious,  energetic,  unscru- 
pulous man  of  bold  character,  who 
wielded  great  influence  over  the  In- 
dians." It  was  alleged  by  the  frontiers- 
men of  that  day  that  Hamilton  paid  the 
Indians  a  stated  price  for  every  Amer- 
ican scalp  which  they  brought  in  to 
Detroit,  and  Senator  Lodge  accepts  the 
statement  of  the  frontiersmen  as  a 
historical  fact.  The  frontiersmen  call- 
ed him  "Hair-buyer  Hamilton."  It 
is  certain  that  Hamilton  plied  the  In- 
dians with  firewater  and  presents  and 
used  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  let 
loose  these  merciless  warriors  on  the 
scattered  cabins  of  the  frontiersmen  all 
the  way  from   Lake   Erie  southward. 

In  1777,  Hamilton  had  succeeded  in 
uniting  substantially  all  of  the  north- 
western tribes  in  alliance  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  pioneers,  and  the 
frontiers  were  harried  with  merciless 
severitv.  The  isolated  cabins  were  at- 
tacked and  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
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in  many  cases  were  massacred,  and  in 
some  cases  were  led  off  into  a  captivity 
worse,  if  possible,  than  death.  Through 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  thousands  of  lives  were 
lost  upon  the  frontier,  many  of  the 
early  settlements  were  broken  up  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fron- 
tier population  was  driven  back  upon 
the  seaboard.  The  British  policy  in 
this  regard  did  not  inure  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  royal  cause.  The  murder 
of  Jane  McRae  in  Northern  New  York 
aroused  the  frontiersmen  of  that  region, 
sent  companies  of  recruits  into  the 
American  army  and  powerfully  contrib- 
uted to  the  discomfiture  and  capture 
of  Burgoyne.  Everywhere  the  atroci- 
ties of  Britain's  savage  allies  aroused 
the  determined  and  united  hostility  of 
the  forceful  and  formidable  Scotch- 
Irish  frontiersmen,  who  proved  their 
prowess  in  the  Illinois  country,  at 
King's  Mountain  and  the  Cowpens. 

The  storm  of  Indian  warfare  fell 
with  peculiar  severity  on  the  scatter- 
ed settlements  in  Kentucky.  At  that 
time  there  was  living  in  Kentucky  a 
young  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
named  George  Rogers  Clark.  He  had 
been  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Vir- 
ginia, about  seventy  miles  from  Char- 
lottesville. Although  his  home  and  his 
early  associations  were  with  the  old 
cavalier  stock  dominant  in  tidewater 
Virginia,  he,  himself,  was  sprung  from 
a  family  which  had  emigrated  from 
southwestern  Scotland,  a  small  section 
of  country  to  whose  liberty-loving  in- 
stincts the  world  owes  a  heavy  debt  of 
gratitude.  From  this  region  had  sprung 
the  patriots  whom  Wallace  led  to  vic- 
tory at  Sterling  Bridge  and  with  whom 
Bruce  had  conquered  at  Bannockbum. 
This  country  had  furnished  the  first 
martyrs  to  the  Scottish  Reformation. 
In  it  men  had  signed  the  covenant 
with  blood  drawn  from  their  own  veins. 
This  region  had  largely  recruited  Les- 
lie's army  in  the  rising  against  Charles 
the  First,  which  obliged  him  to  call  the' 
Long  Parliament. 

From  southwestern  Scotland  had  em- 
igrated the  Irish  settlers  whose  hero- 
ism at  Londonderry  and  whose  valor  at 
the  Boyne  gave  its  death  blow  to  the 
despotic  house  of   Stuart,  and  whose 


descendants  were  now  under  Clark  to 
win  the  great  Northwest  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

Clark  had  first  gone  to  Kentucky  in 
1775  and  had  from  that  time  on  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
infant  settlements.  He  had  returned  to 
Virginia  late  in  1775  and  had  gone 
again  to  Kentucky  in  1776.  With  the 
Anglo-Saxon's  instinct  for  civil  govern- 
ment, he  had  early  realized  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  organized  government  in 
the  Kentucky  settlements,  had  gather- 
ed the  settlers  together,  proceeded  to 
organize  the  district  as  a  county  in 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  had  pro- 
cured the  election  of  himself  and  Ga- 
briel Jones  as  members  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly ;  armed  with  a  petition  sign- 
ed by  eighty-seven  settlers  of  the  re- 
gion, he  started  eastward  in  1776  to 
present  his  petition  and  apply  for  a  seat 
in  the  Virginia  Legislature.  When  he 
reached  Williamsburg,  then  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  he  found  the  Legislature 
had  adjourned.  With  much  difficulty 
he  succeeded  in  securing  ^  supply  of 
gun  powder  for  the  settlers  and  re- 
turned with  it  down  the  Ohio,  Jones, 
his  companion,  losing  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  on  the  return 
trip. 

Clark  observed  that  the  only  way  to 
protect  Kentucky  from  the  Indian  in- 
cursions was  to  carry  the  war  into  Af- 
rica. He  conceived  the  idea  of  attack- 
ing the  British  posts  in  the  North- 
west country  and  driving  the  British 
back  upon  Canada.  This,  he  believed, 
would  enable  the  Americans  to  turn 
one  tribe  of  Indians  against  another 
and  thus  secure  a  breathing  space  for 
the  pioneers'  settlements,  whose  very 
existence  was  threatened  by  this  Indian 
warfare.  Clark,  moreover,  was  ardent- 
ly attached  to  the  Revolutionary  cause 
and  he  saw  that  the  success  of  his  ex- 
pedition would  (in  the  event  of  a  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  Revolution) 
in  all  probability  mean  the  winning  of 
the  great  Northwest  for  the  American 
Republic. 

In  1777  he  returned  to  Virginia  and 
made  known  his  plans  to  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, then  governor  of  the  State.  Clark's 
plans  powerfully  appealed  to  the  en- 
thusiastic, imaginative  temperament  of 
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the  great  war  governor.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson also  approved  of  them.  Henry 
gave  Clark  a  commission,  furnished  him 
with  what  money  he  could  command, 
and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  govern- 
or's influence  in  raising  his  troops.  It 
was  exacted  from  Clark,  however,  as 
a  condition  to  this  assistance,  that  his 
troops  should  be  raised  on  the  frontiers 
and  that  Eastern  Virginia  should  not 
be  weakened  in  its  struggles  with  the 
British  by  the  enlistment  of  a  force 
from  among  her  citizens  to  operate 
upon  the   distant   frontier. 

Clark  repaired  to  Fort  Pitt,  where, 
with  infinite  difficulty,  he  raised  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  These 
were  supplemented  by  a  handful  of  ad- 
ditional men  raised  in  the  valley  of  the 
Holston  in  southwestern  Virginia.  Ac- 
companied by  a  few  settlers  with  their 
families,  he  started  down  the  Ohio  with 
these  troops,  in  May,  1778.  No  one 
in  the  company  except  Clark  knew  the 
purpose  of  the  expedition.  The  troops 
had  been  enlisted  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  Kentucky,  and  Governor  Henry's 
commission  authorized  Clark  to  raise 
troops  for  this  purpose.  Henry  had, 
however,  written  a  private  letter  which 
authorized  Clark  to  use  the  detachment 
to  attack  the  Illinois  country.  At  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,,  the  present  site  of 
the  city  of  Louisville,  Clark  halted. 
The  settlers  who  accompanied  him 
made  their  home  on  an  island  in  the 
river  opposite  what  is  now  Louisville, 
and  a  few  months  later  moved  to  the 
main  land.  This  expedition,  therefore, 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Ken- 
tucky metropolis. 

Clark  now  made  known  to  his  fol- 
lowers the  purpose  of  the  expedition 
and  a  few  of  the  faint-hearted  turned 
backward.  But  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority enthusiastically  entered  into  the 
plans  of  their  great  commander.  The 
previous  year  Clark  had  sent  a  couple 
of  hunters  into  the  Illinois  country  as 
spies  and  they  brought  back  word  that 
the  bulk  of  the  French  population  liv- 
ing in  that  country  took  but  little  in- 
terest in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
were  somewhat  afraid  of  the  back- 
woodsmen. Clark's  plan  was  to  avail 
himself  of  this  fear,  surprise  the  settle- 
nients  and    secure   possession    of   the 


country  before  news  ot  the  expedition 
could  be  sent  to  Hamilton  at  Detroit. 
Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  June,  he 
started  down  the  Ohio  from  what  is 
now  Louisville  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  history  a  case  where  such  great  re- 
sults were  achieved  by  the  valor  and 
resolution  of  so  small  a  body  of  men. 
Napoleon  the  Great  in  conversation 
with  Lafayette  once  spoke  disparaging- 
ly of  the  American  Revolution,  refer- 
ring to  the  small  bodies  of  troops  who 
were  engaged  in  its  principal  battles. 
Lafayette  replied,  *'Sire,  it  was  the 
grandest  of  struggles  won  by  skir- 
mishes of  outposts  and  sentinels."  The 
remark  was  certainly  applicable  to  this 
epoch-making  expedition  on  the  fron- 
tier. 

With  his  handful  of  undisciplined 
backwoodsmen,  Clark  proposed  to  win 
and  hold  for  his  country  a  region  as 
large  and  as  rich  as  most  European 
kingdoms,  defended  by  a  force  far  larg- 
er than  his  own,  intrenched  in  forts 
and  abundantly  provided  with  all  the 
munitions  of  war.  His  own  force  was 
destitute  of  many  military  necessities, 
and  he  was  to  operate  hundreds  of 
miles  from  his  base  of  supplies  with 
the  trackless  wilderness  stretching  be- 
tween. 

While  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  Clark 
had  received  a  letter  from  Fort  Pitt 
advising  him  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  He 
had  previously  known  of  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  and  he  had  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  this  knowledge  to  in- 
spirit and  encourage  the  patriots  on 
the  frontier.  Clark  halted  at  a  small 
island  in  the  Ohio  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Tennessee,  where  he  met  a  little 
party  of  American  hunters  who  had  re- 
cently been  in  the  Illinois  country  and 
were  therefore  able  to  render  him 
invaluable  assistance  by  their  familiar- 
ity with  the  settlements  and  with  the 
way  thither.  They  were  glad  to  join 
the  expedition. 

There  were  three  principal  'British 
posts  in  the  Illinois  country,  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  Cahokia  and  Vincennes.  Each 
was  defended  by  a  fort  garrisoned  by  a 
force  outnumbering  Clark's.  Clark 
learned  from  the  hunters  tl^rt  the  fort 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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at  Kaskaskia  was  in  good  repair;  that 
the  militia  were  well  drilled  and  in 
constant  readiness  to  repel  an  attack; 
that  it  was  expected  if  any  attack 
were  made,  the  attacking  party  would 
ascend  the  Mississippi  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it,  and  that  spies  were  there- 
fore on  the  lookout  for  any  American 
force  ascending  that  river. 

Clark  now  left  the  Ohio  and  started 
to  march  across  country  through  what 
is  now  Southern  Illinois,  to  reach  Kas- 
kaskia. He  divided  his  small  band  into 
four  companies,  each  under  command 
of  a  captain.  The  captains  were  John 
Montgomery,  Joseph  Bowman,  Leon- 
ard Helm  and  William  Harrod. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly 
how  many  men  Clark  had  with  him  at 
this  time.  It  was  certainly  less  than 
two  hundred,  and  Mr.  Helm  Bruce,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  question,  thinks 
that  his  numbers  were  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five.  There  were  at 
least  three  hundred  men  under  arms 
at  Kaskaskia,  and  the  country  there- 
abouts was  inhabited  by  hostile  In- 
dian tribes  able  to  bring  a  large  num- 
ber of  warriors  into  the  field  on  short 
notice.  The  commandant  of  Kaskaskia 
was  a  Frenchman  named  Rocheblave. 
He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Eng- 
lish cause  and  held  a  commission  from 
George  the  Third. 

On  Clark  s  march  from  the  Ohio 
river  westward,  he  lost  his  way  and  the 
party  were  thrown  into  confusion. 
Clark  doubted  the  loyalty  of  his  guide, 
John  Saunders,  who  was  one  of  the 
party  of  hunters  he  had  met  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee.  Clark  told 
Saunders  that  if  he  did  not  find  the  road 
and  find  it  quickly  that  Saunders  would 
be  shot.  After  an  hour  or  two  Saun- 
ders remarked :  "I  know  that  point  of 
timber,"  and  pointed  out  the  way  to 
Kaskaskia. 

On  the  evening  of  July  4th,  they 
reached  the  Kaskaskia  river,  within 
three  miles  of  the  town.  Two  years 
before  on  this  day  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  been  signed,  and 
now  on  this  second  anniversary  of  In- 
dependence Day  a  blow  was  to  be 
struck  which  was  to  win  for  the  Amer- 
ican  people  that  great  western   land 


from  which  was  to  spring  forth  the 
greatest  man  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
he  who  was  to  emancipate  the  slave 
and  make  an  accomplished  fact  of  Jef- 
ferson's declaration  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal. 

Clark's  men  keot  in  the  woods  until 
after  it  grew  dusk,  and  then  marched 
quietly  to  a  little  farm  on  the  bank  of 
the  Kaskaskia  river  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  The  family  were  taken  pris- 
oners and  Clark  learned  from  them  that 
some  days  before  the  townspeople  had 
been  aroused  by  the  rumor  of  a  possible 
attack,  but  that  their  suspicions  had 
been  lulled  and  that  they  were  then 
off  their  guard.  He  further  learned  that 
there  were  but  few  Indians  in  the  town 
at  this  time.  Clark  ferried  his  men 
across  the  Kaskaskia  river  under  cover 
of  darkness,  devoting  about  two  hours 
to  this  work.  He  then  divided  his 
force  into  two  divisions;  one  of  them 
was  to  spread  about  the  town  so  that 
no  one  would  escape,  while  he  himself 
led  the  other  portion  up  to  the  walls 
of  the  fort. 

The  lights  were  lit,  the  officers  of  the 
post  had  given  a  ball.  Anticipating  the 
presence  of  no  enemy,  the  sentinels  had 
left  their  posts  and  all  were  present  at 
the  scene  of  mirth  and  gaiety.  One  of 
his  captives  showed  Clark  a  postern 
gate  by  the  riverside  and  through  this 
he  entered  the  fort,  having  placed  his 
men  about  the  entrance.  He  himself 
entered  the  dancing  hall,  unattended 
and  unobserved,  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes stood  with  arms  folded  watching- 
the  dance.  The  pretty  Creole  girls  and 
their  partners  were  "tripping  the  light 
fantastic''  to  the  music  of  the  violin, 
all  unmindful  of  the  important  act  in 
the  drama  of  American  history  about  to 
be  played  on  the  stage  of  this  frontier 
post.  Suddenly  an  Indian  observed 
Clark,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  gave  the 
warwhoop.  The  startled  dancers  looked 
around  and,  in  the  language  of  Senator 
Lodge,  "they  saw  standing  by  the  door 
with  folded  arms,  the  grim,  silent  figure 
of  Clark  in  his  buckskin,  the  Ameri- 
can backwoodsman,  the  leader  of  the 
coming  conquering  race."  The  music 
ceased,  but  Clark  told  them  to  go  on 
with  the  dance,  only  to  remember  that 
they  were  dancing  under  the  dominion 
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of  the  State  of  Virig^inia  and  not  that 
of  the  British  crown.  Clark's  men  had 
at  the  same  time  captured  Rocheblave 
and  the  other  military  commanders, 
and  the  surprise  was  complete. 

All  ni^ht  longf  Clark's  men  patrolled 
the  streets  and  commanded  the  people 
to  keep  to  their  houses  until  daybreak. 
So  wholesome  was  the  fear  of  the  back- 
woodsmen that  the  French  settlers 
were  completely  cowed.  The  most  that 
they  hoped  for  was  that  their  lives 
migrht  be  spared;  they  dared  not  hope 
to  escape  captivity  and  transportation. 
M.  Gibault,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
came  to  Clark  to  ask  that  the  people 
migrht  have  the  privilege  of  assembling 
in  the  church  to  bid  each  other  farewell 
before  they  should  be  separated,  and 
soon  after  a  deputation  of  citizens 
waited  on  Clark,  which  consented  that 
the  Americans  should  take  their  prop- 
erty, but  begged  that  they  might  not 
in  captivity  be  separated  from  their 
wives  and  children.  Clark  informed  the 
priest  that  the  Americans  believed  in 
religious  freedom  and  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  interfere  with  any  church.  He 
told  the  people  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  carrying  them  into  captivity,  but 
that  he  came  to  bring  them  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  He  declared  that  if 
they  would  become  loyal  citizens  and 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Republic, 
they  should  be  welcome  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  American  citizenship.  Those 
who  did  not  so  choose  would  be  al- 
lowed to  depart  from  the  land  in  peace 
with  their  families. 

All  of  those  who  have  written  about 
the  expedition  speak  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  French  settlers,  who  passed  in 
a  moment  from  the  depth  of  dispair  to 
the  height  of  joy.  The  priest  was  a 
man  of  ability  and  influence  and  he  be- 
came Trom  that  time  forth  a  devoted 
and  effective  champion  of  the  Amer- 
ican cause.  Clark  told  the  settlers  of 
the  alliance  between  France  and  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  population 
became  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to 
assist  Qark  in  winning  the  remaining 
posts  to  the  American  cause. 

A  deputation  of  troops  and  citizens 
hastened  to  Cahokia.  a  place  a  few 
miles  south  of  East  St.  Louis,  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  persuaded  the  in- 


habitants of  that  settlement  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American  Re- 
public. Clark  next  sent  a  similar  de- 
tachment, accompanied  by  Father  Gi- 
bault, to  take  possession  of  Vincennes, 
the  British  post  on  the  Wabash.  The 
possession  of  this  fort  was  secured 
through  the  diplomacy  of  the  priest 
without  bloodshed.  Clark,  having  so 
few  men,  could  not  spare  a  garrison  for 
Vincennes,  and  he  therefore  put  the 
post  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Leonard  Helm,  and  Helm  proceeded  to 
drill  the  Frenchmen,  who  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  organize  them  into  a 
militia  force.  A  civil  government  was 
now  organized  and  John  Todd  was 
named  as  commandant.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Clark's  company  and  a  great 
uncle  of  Mary  Todd,  the  termagant 
wife  of  Abraham   Lincoln. 

Clark  was  now  face  to  face  with  a 
most  difficult  situation.  His  troops, 
like  the  men  who  subsequently  won 
the  victory  of  King's  Mountain,  were 
the  bold,  adventurous  spirits  found  on 
the  frontier,  who  were  only  too  ready 
to  engage  in  a  foray,  but  who  were  al- 
ways restive  under  discipline,  and  anx- 
ious to  cut  short  their  term  of  service. 
They  now  considered  the  object  of  the 
expedition  accomplished,  and  wanted 
to  disperse  to  their  several  homes. 
Clark  confiscated  some  slaves  who  had 
been  held  by  the  British  commander 
Rocheblave,  and  sold  them  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  he  distributed 
among  his  troops  as  prize  money.  With 
additional  presents,  and  with  many 
promises,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  one 
hundred  of  his  men  to  agree  to  remain 
with  him  for  eight  months  longer.  With 
this  handful  of  troops,  he  was  distant 
many  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
American  settlement  and  still  further 
from  his  base  of  supplies.  The  French- 
men in  the  various  settlements  in  the 
Illinois  country  he  knew  were  not  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  the  country 
teemed  with  Indians  who  were  always 
fickle,  treacherous  and  cruel,  and  who 
were  at  present  avowedlv  hostile.  Pat- 
rick Henrv  and  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
not  thought  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  hold  the  Illinois  county,  even 
should  Clark  succeed  in  t^^<(^nj^ 
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probably  Clark  was  the  only  man  living 
at  that  time  who  could  have  done  so. 
He  was  a  man  of  immense  tenacity  of 
purpose,  not  easily  to  be  discouraged 
from  the  performance  of  anything  he 
set  out  to  accomplish. 

He  established  friendly  relations  with 
the  captains  of  the  Spanish  villages 
across  the  Mississippi  and  proceeded  to 
enlist  a  number  of  the  French  settlers 
in  his  own  army.  The  Frenchmen  were 
distributed  among  the  four  companies 
and  he  soon  had  all  four  companies  all 
well  disciplined  and  drilled.  He  next 
called  a  council  at  Cahokia  of  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  Pottawatomies,  Sacs,  Foxes  and 
other  Indian  tribes  whose  territory  cov- 
ered the  entire  northwest.  Large  num- 
bers of  these  warriors  attended  the 
meeting  and  were  treated  with  much 
consideration.  Clark,  to  all  appear- 
ances, trusted  implicitly  in  their  good 
faith,  and  apparently  made  no  prepara- 
tions to  meet  any  treachery  on  their 
part.  Two  days  were  spent  in  speech 
making.  On  the  third,  a  party  of  tur- 
bulent warriors  endeavored  to  force 
their  way  into  the  house  where  Clark 
was  lodging  and  carry  him  off  as  a 
prisoner.  Clark  had  rather  expected 
this  from  the  beginning,  and  his  guards 
were  at  hand.  The  savages  were  seized 
and  placed  in  irons.  The  second  day 
after  this  he  produced  a  war  belt  of 
wampum  and  handed  it  to  the  chiefs 
whom  he  had  taken  captive,  telling 
them  that  he  gave  them  three  days  to 
get  away  from  Cahokia  and  that  at  the 
end  of  those  three  days  he  proposed  to 
make  war  on  them.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  treated  the  Indians  with  great 
courtesy  and  his  mixture  of  boldness 
with  diplomacy  made  him  master  of  the 
situation.  The  chiefs  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  other  chiefs  as 
well,  arose  and  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  be  friendly  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  wars  which  followed 
enough  of  them  remained  true  to  their 
treaty  with  Clark  to  seriously  break 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
savages  in  the  northwest  territory.  For 
twenty  years  after  this  Clark  continued 
to  be  a  man  of  immense  influence  with 


the  Indian  tribes  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Hamilton  had,  in  the  meantime,  been 
much  gratified  at  his  success  in  em- 
broiling the  frontiersmen  in  an  Indian 
war.  He  thought  that  the  time  was 
now  ripe  for  the  destruction  of  the 
American  posts  west  of  the  mountains 
and  was  planning  an  attack  on  Fort 
Pitt.  He  had  begun  the  assembling  of 
his  men  and  laying  in  his  provisions 
for  this  expedition,  when  he  was  as- 
tounded with  the  news  that  Clark  had 
captured  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  learned  that  Vin- 
cennes  was  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  He  acted  with  great  ener- 
gy and  promptness.  French  emissaries 
were  sent  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
wilderness  to  stir  them  up  against  the 
Americans.  The  Kickapoos,  Weas  and 
Miamis  were  induced  to  take  the  war 
path.  The  proposed  attack  on  Fort 
Pitt  was,  of  course,  abandoned.  On 
the  7th  of  October  Hamilton  left  De- 
troit on  his  expedition  for  the  recap- 
ture of  Vinceunes  and  the  Illinois  coun- 
try. He  had  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  white  men  and  about  four  hun- 
dred Indians.  He  carried  a  six-pounder 
cannon  and  plenty  of  ammunition  and 
provisions.  Hamilton  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  journey  from  De- 
troit to  Vincennes,  but  he  arrived  at 
the  latter  place  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  Creoles  deserted  Captain 
Helm,  and  the  Wabash  Indians,  who 
had  made  a  treaty  with  Clark,  went 
over  to  the  British.  A  party  of  scouts 
whom  Helm  had  sent  out  to  watch  for 
Hamilton's  approach  were  captured  bv 
the  latter,  and  Helm  with  only  one  or 
two  Americans  to  assist  him  was  left 
to  defend  the  fort  against  five  hundred 
British  and  Indians  under  Hamilton. 
He  had  no  choice  but  to  surrender. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  winter  and 
the  weather  was  severely  cold.  If  Ham- 
ilton had  pushed  forward,  in  spite  of 
the  discomforts  incident  to  traveling  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  he  must  in  all 
probability  have  crushed  Clark  and  re- 
conquered the  country ;  but  he  reasoned 
that  Clark  had  only  one  hundred  men 
and  Hamilton  had  five  hundred.  Ham- 
ilton, moreover,  lay  betweep  Clarlcand' 
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the  latters  base  of  supplies.  He  natu- 
rally assumed,  therefore,  that  Clark 
was  easy  prey  and  that  he  could  safely 
delay  crushing  him  until  the  dawn  of 
Spring  made  it  easy  to  campaign.  He 
accordingly  made  arrangements  for 
large  re-enforcements.  He  sent  mes- 
sages to  Stuart,  the  British  Indian 
agent  in  the  South,  directing  Stuart 
to  give  war  belts  to  the  Chickasaws, 
the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks,  that  a 
combined  attack  might  be  made  on  the 
frontier  in  the  Spring,  thus  depriving 
Clark  of  any  hope  of  succor  from  the 
pioneer  settlements.  He  expected  him- 
self to  command  a  thousand  men,  and 
thought  that  without  doubt  he  must 
conquer  Clark  with  this  force  at  his 
command. 

In  the  meantime,  Clark  was  at  Kas- 
kaskia.  The  French  settlers  of  Kas- 
kaskia  and  Cahokia  were  panic-stricken 
when  they  heard  of  Hamilton's  re-cap- 
ture of  Vincennes.  They  declared  to 
Clark  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt 
to  resist  such  a  force  as  Hamilton  s, 
and  Clark  saw  that  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  them.  His  handful 
of  Scotch-Irish  pioneers  were  his  only 
reliance.  While  in  doubt  what  to  do, 
Clark  learnt  that  Hamilton  had  sent 
home  to  Detroit  a  portion  of  his  force, 
retaining  only  eighty  white  men  in  his 
garrison  with  three  pieces  of  cannon. 
Qark  instantly  decided  to  take  time  by 
the  forelock  and  attack  Hamilton  at 
Vincennes  before  the  latter's  re-en- 
forcements could  reach  him.  He  sent 
forty  of  his  troops  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  John  Rogfers  to  Vin- 
cennes by  water,  but  this  detachment 
did  not  reach  their  destination  in  time 
to  be  of  service.  Clark  with  the  re- 
mainder marched  overland,  leaving 
Kaskaskia  on  the  5th  of  February,  1779. 
A  large  number  of  the  French  had  been 
induced  to  join  the  expedition,  espec- 
ially by  the  persuasions  of  the  Creole 
sirls,  whose  enthusiasm  for  Clark  was 
J?reat. 

The  weather  had  moderated  by  the 
time  the  expedition  had  started,  but 
.  it  was  raining  and  the  route  lay  through 
a  flat  country  from  which  the  water  did 
^ot  easily  drain  off.  Captain  Bowman's 
journal  of  the  journey  from  Kaskaskia 
to  Vincennes  is  exceedingly  interesting. 


The  hardships  of  the  trip  may  well  be 
imagined.  The  men  had  no  tents  or 
camp  equipage  of  any  kind.  The  first 
week  they  trudged  through  mud  and 
waded  through  flooded  country  with 
the  rain  beating  down  most  of  the  time. 
They  killed  considerable  game  during 
the  first  week  of  their  journey  and 
therefore  had  plenty  to  eat.  On  the 
13th  of  February  they  arrived  at  the 
two  branches  of  the  Little  Wabash. 
These  rivers,  though  usually  a  league 
apart,  now  made  but  one.  The  men 
made  a  canoe  and  ferried  across.  This 
brought  them  so  near  to  Vincennes 
that  Clark  forbade  the  firing  of  guns, 
and  the  men  were  therefore  unable  to 
hunt. 

On  the  1 6th  day  of  February,  they 
crossed  Fox  river  and  their  provisions 
began  to  be  short.  It  rained  constant- 
ly. On  the  17th  they  were  wading 
through  the  flooded  country  in  ice  cold 
water  with  the  rain  pelting  on  them  all 
day  long.  At  night-fall  they  could  find 
no  dry  land  on  which  to  sleep,  and 
Bowman  closes  his  account  for  the  day 
with  these  words:  "We  found  the 
water  falling  from  a  small  spot  of 
ground ;  stayed  there  the  remainder  of 
the  night.  Drizzly  and  dark  weather." 
Next  morning  they  heard  Hamilton's 
morning  gun  go  off  and  they  started 
on  their  march  down  the  river.  At  two 
o'clock  on  the  i8th,  they  came  to  the 
junction  of  the  Embarrass  River  with 
the  Wabash.*  They  spent  twenty-four 
hours  in  making  a  canoe  to  ferry^  them 
across  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash, 
the  bank  on  which  Vincennes  was  built. 
They  had  now  been  for  two  days  with- 
out anything  to  eat,  all  wet  to  the  skin, 
and  wading  much  of  the  time  in  ice 
water,  waist  deep.  They  made  some 
more  canoes  and  captured  five  French- 
men from  Vincennes,  who  told  them 
that  they  had  not  yet  been  discovered. 
On  the  2oth  of  February,  they  secured 
a  deer  and  each  man  had  a  little  food. 
On  the  2ist  of  February,  they  succeed- 
ed in  crossing  the  Wabash.  It  rained 
all  day  and  they  had  nothing  to  eat. 
On  the  22nd,  they  continued  their 
march  toward  Vincennes  in  water  often 
up  to  their  shoulders  and  still  without 
food.  Some  of  the  men  were  too  weak 
to  continue  the  march  and  thes,e  wercr 
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placed  in  canoes.  Clark  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
troop  even  under  these  circumstances. 
He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
pressed for  a  moment.  This  is  |Bow- 
man's  account  of  the  last  day  of  the 
march : 

**  February  23rd.  Set  off  to  cross  the 
plain  called  Horseshoe  Plain,  about 
four  miles  longf,  all  covered  with  water 
breast  high.  Here  we  expected  some  of 
our  brave  men  must  certainly  perish, 
having  froze  in  the  night,  and  so  long 
fasting.  Having  no  other  resource 
but  wading  this  plain,  or  rather  lake,  of 
waters,  we  plunged  into  it  with  cour- 
age. Col.  Clark  being  first,  taking  care 
to  have  the  boats  try  to  take  those  that 
were  weak  and  numbed  with  the  cold 
unto  them.  Never  were  men  so  ani- 
mated with  the  thought  of  avenging 
the  wrongs  done  to  their  back  settle- 
ments as  this  small  army  was.  About 
one  o*clock  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
town." 

They  now  captured  an  Indian  canoe 
containing  half  a  quarter  of  buffalo, 
some  corn,  tallow  and  kettles.  They 
made  some  broth,  and  somewhat  re- 
freshed, pressed  forward.  They  crossed 
a  narrow  lake  in  their  canoes  and  came 
to  a  belt  of  timber  within  two  miles  of 
Vincennes.  Here  they  halted,  dried 
their  ammunition  and  made  ready  for 
the  attack.  They  learned  that  Hamil- 
ton had  not  yet  ascertained  their  ap- 
proach, but  that  a  couple^  of  hundred 
Indians  had.  just  come  into  the  town 
and  that  Hamilton  outnumbered  Clark, 
therefore,  at  least  four  to  one.  Clark 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  detach 
from  Hamilton  the  French  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  and  he  released  a  prisoner 
to  take  into  them  a  letter  stating  that 
he  was  about  to  attack  the  town,  but 
that  those  who  were  friends  of  the 
Americans  and  remained  in  their 
houses  would  not  be  molested.  He  told 
all  friends  of  the  "hair-buyer  general," 
as  he  called  Hamilton,  to  repair  to  the 
fort  and  fight  like  men.  At  dusk  on 
the  evening  of  the  23rd,  he  attacked 
and  captured  the  town,  and  led  his  men 
on  to  the  attack  of  the  fort.  The 
French  remained  neutral  and  the  bulk 
of  the  Indians  left  the  town.  The 
French  Creole  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 


try showed  throughout  this  entire  his- 
tory that  dress  parade  and  not  battle 
was  their  long  suit. 

Clark  secured  additional  ammunition 
in  the  town  and  immediately  laid  seige 
to  the  fort.  He  threw  up  an  intrench- 
ment  within  rifle  shot  of  Hamilton's 
strongest  battery,  and  at  sunrise  on  the 
24th  of  February  the  riflemen  from  the 
intrenchment  fired  through  the  port- 
holes of  the  fort  and  silenced  Hamil- 
ton's guns.  But  one  man  in  Clark's 
command  was  wounded,  while  six  or 
eight  of  the  battery  were  killed  or 
wounded,  the  Americans  thus  showing 
themselves  much  superior  in  marks- 
manship and  in  the  art  of  sheltering 
themselves  from  the  enemy's  fire.  Early 
in  the  forenoon  Clark  summoned  the 
fort  to  surrender,  and  while  waiting 
for  the  return  of  his  flag,  his  men  ate 
breakfast,  the  first  regular  meal  they 
had  had  for  six  days.  Hamilton  de- 
clined to  surrender  and  proposed  a 
three-davs'  truce.  Clark  refused  this 
and  his  men  besought  him  to  give  the 
order  for  the  storming:  of  the  fort. 
Clark  saw  that  this  was  unnecessary, 
that  Hamilton  would  soon  be  forced 
to  surrender. 

At  this  time  a  party  of  Hamilton's 
Indians  returned  from,  a  successful 
scalping  expedition  against  the  frontier, 
the  bloody  scalps  of  their  victims  hang- 
ing from  their  belts,  and  not  knowing 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  night 
marched  straight  into  the  town.  Some 
of  Clark's  men  killed  three  and  cap- 
tured six  of  these  Indians,  besides  two 
French  partisans  who  had  been  with 
them.  At  the  intercession  of  a  Creole 
Lieutenant  in  his  own  ranks,  who  was 
related  to  one  of  these  Frenchmen, 
they  were  released,  but  the  six  Indians 
were  tomahawked  in  sight  of  the  fort 
and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  sight 
did  not  tend  to  encourage  the  garrison. 
In  the  afternoon  Hamilton  surrendered 
his  command  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Immediately  after  taking  the  fort, 
Clark  sent  Captain  Helm  and  fifty  men 
up  the  Wabash  in  boats  to  intercept 
a  partv  of  forty  French  volunteers  from 
Detroit,  who  were  coming  to  re-enforce 
Hamilton  and  bring  him  supplies  of 
all  kinds  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling.    This  expedition  was 
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completely  successful,  and  Helm  re- 
turned in  a  few  days  with  the  volun- 
teers as  prisoners  of  war ;  the  consign- 
ment of  gfoods  was  divided  among 
Clark's  command,  making  his  men,  as 
one  of  them  expressed  it,  "almost  rich." 
Most  of  the  prisoners  were  paroled, 
but  Hamilton  and  twenty-nine  others 
were  sent  under  escort  to  Virginia. 
Hamilton  was  treated  with  much  sever- 
ity by  his  captors,  who  rightly  charged 
him  with  a  large  share  of  the  guilt  in 
the  atrocities  committed  on  the  frontier 
for  three  years  previous.  ClarK  now 
received  some  small  re-enforcements 
and  was  able  to  establish  permanent 
garrisons  at  the  posts  which  he  had 
taken.  In  the  following  Spnng,  he 
built  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of  th<i 
Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  which  he  called  Fort  Jefferson, 
in  honor  of  the  friend  who,  next  to 
Patrick  Henry,  had  done  most  in  as- 
sisting him  in  starting  out  on  his  expe- 
dition. The  conquest  was  now  complete 
and  Great  Britain  made  no  further  ef- 
fort to  retake  the  country. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  bring  great  relief  to  the 
settlers  in  the  harried  frontier.  It  also 
assured  the  permanence  of  the  Ken- 
tucky settlements.  But  the  ultynate 
results  of  the  expedition  were  even 
more  important.  When  the  time  came 
for  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Spain  had  become  our  ally  as  well 
as  France.  The  Spanish  statesmen  of 
that  day,  with  commendable  foresight, 
saw  in  the  young  American  Republic 
a  prospective  rival,  destined  to  curtail 
if  it  did  not  destroy,  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
They  strongly  advocated  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  new  nation.  France  concurred  in 
this  suggestion,  with  the  qualification 
that  it  favored  conceding  the  Ameri- 
cans some  country  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tennessee  and  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Ohio.  This  included  most  of 
the  trans-Allegheny  country  in  which 
American  settlers  were  to  be  found  in 
any  considerable  numbers. 

Fortunately,  Lord  Shelbourne.  the 
British  minister  in  power  at  that  time, 


believed  that  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  circumscribed  within 
these  narrow  bounds.  He  foresaw  that 
the  United  States  was  more  likely  to  be 
a  friendly  power  in  the  long  run  than 
either  France  or  Spain,  and  if  the  Uni- 
ted States  did  not  possess  the  trans- 
Allegheny  country,  France  or  Spain 
certainly  would.  The  American  peace 
commissioners,  however,  were  much 
hampered  by  instructions  from  Con- 
gress to  be  guided .  entirely  by  the 
wishes  of  France  in  their  negotiations 
for  peace.  Their  instructions  in  this 
regard  were  the  result  of  generous  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  Congress  of 
the  help  of  France  during  the  war,  but 
the  action  was  exceedingly  injudicious. 
Franklin  was  disposed  to  obey  these  in- 
structions, but  Adams  and  Jay,  the 
other  two  members  of  the  commission, 
boldly  disregarded  them,  and  it  was 
principally  due  to  Jay's  far-seeing 
statesmanship  that  we  owe  the  Ameri- 
can suggestion  that  the  parties  should 
treat  on  the  basis  of  each  side  re- 
taining the  territory  which  it  then 
occupied.  This  left  us  in  control  of 
the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  for  in  all  that  region  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Great  Britain  had  posts  only  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lakes.  The  suggestion 
was  acceded  to  by  Great  Britain  at  a 
conference  at  which  the  representatives 
of  France  and  Spain  were  not  present, 
and  much  to  the  displeasure  of  our 
allies  the  Mississippi  was  named  in  the 
treaty  as  our  western  boundary. 

It  is  as  nearly  certain  as  any  matter 
of  historical  speculation  can  be  that, 
but  for  the  heroism  of  Clark's  fron- 
tiersmen and  but  for  his  genius  as  a 
commander,  that  great  country  lying 
between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Miss- 
issippi north  of  the  Ohio,  which  now 
contains  a  quarter  of  our  population 
and  wealth,  must  have  been  lost  to  the 
American  people  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution. 

Had  we  lost  the  trans-Allegheny 
country  in  the  making  of  the  treaty  of 
T783,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  could 
ever  have  secured  the  country  stretch- 
ing from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific, 
our  present  land  o^i^i|:pjjijs<^oOgle 
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The  r>iU  Lesson 

Sy  HdA  CbomaMon 

The  peaceful  hills,  they  stretch  away 
Beneath  the  shining  sky  or  gray — 
They  laugh  with  beauty,  drip  with  tears, 
As  pass  the  rank  and  file  of  years 
They  lie  across  the  waters  bright, 
A  vision  for  our  hearts*  delight; 
They  hide  behind  the  mists  of  rain, 
Like  smiles  lost  in  a  storm  of  pain. 

The  mighty  hills,  they  stand  for  me — 
The  type  of  vast  eternity! — 
Across  the  changeful  sea  of  life, 
Beyond  the  want,  the  woe,  the  strife. 
Where  peaceful  lies  the  wished-for  goal, 
And  naught  disturbs  the  anchored  soul. 
The  blessed  hills!    Unmoved  they  lie 
As  rolls  the  turbid  century. 
Above  them  and  about  them  all 
God  lets  the  pall  of  silence  fall. 

O  soul!   O  eager  heart  of  mine. 
Draw  from  the  hills  knowledge  divine; 
Proud  spirit,  bow — be  still!   be  still! 
While  passeth  over  good  or  ill, 
Or  joy  ,or  laughter,  sorrow,  tears — 
These  are  but  breathings  of  tjie  years. 
The  larger  life  is  thine  to  know— 
The  pure,  the  radiant  after-glow, 
Wherein  the  soul  may  pause  to  see 
The  glory  of  the  yet  to  be. 

Sweet  hills!   My  soul  looks  unto  thee, 
As  there  abiding  all  the  free. 
Here  we  are  bound — our  shackles  shake, 
We  strive,  we  reach,  the  cry  we  make 
That  men  call  prayer — we  wait  to  hear — 
We  wait  to  clasp  the  answer  clear. 

No  sound,  no  sign;    but  there  ye  lie 

In  undisturbed  serenity, 

Teaching  endurance,  courage,  might, 

From  each  serene,  untroubled  height; 

Teaching  the  same  old  biblic  lore 

Taught  in  the  sacred  days  of  yore. 

"Peace,"    and    **be    still."     Stronger    than 

speech, 
O  hills,  the  lesson  that  ye  teach! 
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The  world  hath  set  its  heavy  yoke 
Upon  the  old  white-bearded  folk 
Who  strive  to  please  the  King, 
God's  mercy  is  upon  the  young, 
God's  wisdom  in  the  baby  tongue 
Thai  fears  not  anything. 

— (The  Parable  of  Chajju  Bhagat.) 


KIPLING  has  been  considered 
in  many  aspects — as  the  Bard 
of  Tommy  Atkins,  the  expo- 
nent of  An^lo-Indian  life,  the 
Laureate  of  the  Empire,  the 
Poet  of  Wheel  and  Axle,  Lever  and 
Screw,  and  a  most  compelling  voice 
from  the  Jungle.  Not  with  his  soldiers, 
nor  his  animals  nor  his  engines  would 
we  now  deal,  but  with  his  children. 

At  the  first  blush,  one  would  not 
think  to  discover  in  Kipling  a  fertile 
field  for  parental  and  pedagogical  re- 
search, to  find  him  bristling  with  max- 
ims for  the  training  of  the  young.  But 
send  out  a  Town-Crier,  a  sort  of  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin  searching  for  child- 
ren through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Kipling  Land,  and  see  the  following 
he  will  get. 

Of  Kipling's  long  stories,  ^'Stalky  & 
Co."  deals  entirely  with  children  ;  "Cap- 
tains Courageous"  is  in  intent  the  story 
of  a  boy  ;  so  is  "Kim  ;"  "The  Light  that 
Failed."  in  its  first  and  best  chapters, 
is  a  studv  of  child  life ;  while  that  won- 
drous thing,  "The  Jungle  Book," 
stronger  than  Esop  and  with  a  witch- 
er>'  all  its  own,  what  is  it  but  a  sustain- 
ed treatise  on  the  claims  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  the  development  of  the 
individual  ? 

And  as  the  Piper  pipes,  out  from 
"somewhere  east  of  Suez"  to  answer  to 
the  roll-call  comes  crowding  such  a 
goodly  company — food  here  for  the  stu- 
dent of  child-life  and  for  the  lover  of 
the  children. 


Let  us  stand  aside  and  watch  the  pro- 
cession pass — Wee  Willie  Winkie  and 
His  Majesty  the  King;  MuhammedDin, 
poor  baby,  from  his  garden  of  dust  and 
dead  leaves ;  and  Tod  of  the  Amend- 
ment. Round  the  corner  we  stumble 
upon  the  little  Japs  splashing  in  their 
half-sunk  barrel  and  trying  to  hide  one 
behind  the  other  "in  a  hundred  poses 
of  spankable  chubbiness,"  with  the 
"little  American  monstrosity,"  who 
when  it  has  nothing  else  to  do  will  an- 
swer to  the  name  of  Albert ;  across  the 
line  of  vision  reel  The  Drums  of  the 
Fore  and  Aft,  followed  by  Baa,  Baa, 
Blacksheep,  and  Strickland,  the  Son  of 
His  Father;  here  comes  William  the 
Conqueror's  long  line  of  goats  with 
the  naked  famine  babies  as  running 
commentarv,  while  out  of  the  shadows 
mysterious  and  fascinating  of  No 
Man's  Land  glides  into  our  ken  The 
Brushwood  Bov :  at  his  heels  "under 
a  man's  helmet  wid  the  chin-straps 
swingin'  about  her  little  stummick" 
Thansi  McKenna  staggers,  the  Child  of 
the  Regiment. 

Are  they  all  not  very  human  and 
very  lovable?  The  Pied  Piper  who 
called  them  forth  turns  to  us  and  says, 
"Who  is  the  happy  man?  He  that  sees 
in  his  own  home  little  children  crowned 
with  dust,  leaping  and  falling  and  cry- 
ing."    (Munichandrad). 

A  writer's  best  stories  are  always  in 
part  autobiographical,  and  to  this  rule, 
"Kim"  and  "Stalky  &  Co."  are  no  ex- 
ceptions.   In  Master  Gigadil 
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tive  Beetle  (in  retreat  in  his  lair  high 
among  the  furze  bushes,  waiting  for 
the  dead  cat  to  begin  to  twine  like  a 
giddy  honeysuckle;  worshipping  The 
Head,  baiting  King,  and  confiding  in 
the  Padre)  is  always  and  ever  Beetle, 
the  inimitable.  In  the  light  of  what  Bee- 
tle the  Bard  has  since  given  us,  we  can 
scarcely  regret  that  his  giglamps  and 
shortsightedness  kept  him  out  of  the 
army. 

''Stalky  &  Co."  recently  formed  the 
bone  of  contention  in  a  noted  Ladies' 
Literary  Club,  and  few  were  the  friends 
it  found.  One  mother  objected  to  the 
slang,  another  to  the  "absence  of 
ideals,"  a  third  abjured  it  altogether, 
but  said  that  her  son  reveled  in  it,  and 
her  husband  approved.  The  chief  fault 
of  the  book  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  fact 
that  Kipling  has  portrayed  the  scrapes 
of  the  trio  but  has  given  us  no  account 
of  the  long,  arid  stretches  of  dig,  grind 
and  plodding  which  must  have  existed 
in  order  that  those  stiff  exams  should 
be  passed. 

For  those  blessed  with  a  close  under- 
standing of  the  animal  **boy,*'  the  slang 
part  has  no  power  to  shock.  What  is  it 
that  George  Eliot  makes  Fred  Vincy 
say?  "All  choice  of  words  is  slang.  It 
marks  a  class.  Correct  English  is  the 
slang  of  prigs  who  write  historv  and 
essays.  And  the  strongest  slang  of  all 
is  the  slang  of  poets." 

The  second  charge,  that  against  the 
morale  of  the  story,  is  a  more  serious 
one.  Is  the  effect  of  "Stalky  &  Co." 
on  the  mind  of  the  schoolboy  reader, 
bad?  Does  it  set  before  him  a  low  moral 
standard,  and  is  it  lacking  in  ideals? 
Let  us  look  at  the  situation  fairly.  The 
Three  Incomprehensibles,  Stalky,  Bee- 
tle and  McTurk,  had  a  creed,  to  which 
they  adhered  with  more  consistency 
than  we  always  do  to  ours.  This  creed 
or  code  of  ethics  was  not  angelic,  but 
it  was  delightfully  human.  The  Head 
and  the  Padre  treated  them  openly  and 
trusted  them,  and  in  return  were  to  be 
met  always  "on  the  level."  The  House 
Master,  King  and  Foxy  neither  gave 
nor  asked  for  confidence,  and  here  the 
wits  of  the  governing  and  the  governed 
were  pitted  against  each  other  in  open 
warfare,  and  the  boys  looked  upon  the 


contest  as  a  fair  game,  and  the  other 
side  acquiesced. 

And  at  this  we,  some  of  us,  cavil. 
Let  us  be  honest.  These  boys  were  be- 
ing trained  for  what?  For  just  this  sort 
of  thing.  As  British  officers  they  were 
to  go  to  "India's  sunny  clime,"  and 
there  do  what?  To  outwit  the  wily 
strategy  of  Britain's  foes.  And  by  what 
means?  Was  the  enemy  to  be  brought 
to  terms  by  a  "polite  letter- writer"  ef- 
fusion presented  on  a  silver  salver,  or 
by  meeting  wile  with  wile? 

Stalky,  the  man,  proved,  we  are  told, 
a  past  grand  master  in  the  art  of  diplo- 
macy. Who  were  his  foils  when  he 
studied  the  rudiments  of  primeval  war- 
fare and  learned  his  trade?  Answer, 
O  King  and  Prout  and  Foxy ! 

The  finest  bit  in  the  book  is,  perhaps, 
the  Flag  Scene.  The  bare  idea  of 
"teaching  patriotism"  to  British  boys 
is  sickening.  [But  schools  have  patrons 
and  committeemen  and  trustees,  and 
when  these  wise  ones  give  advice  what 
can  the  poor  pedagogue  do  but  squirm  ? 
The  satisfaction  of  blandly  referring 
these  to  "a  most  interesting  chapter  in 
'Stalky  &  Co.,'  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject," is  great,  and  for  this  thanks  are 
due. 

There  is  proof,  if  proof  is  needed, 
that  even  while  Beetle  with  his  con- 
freres was  scornfully  repudiating  "the 
jelly-bellied  flam-flapper"  ( !)  and  hia 
spurious  oratory,  deep  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  imperialist  burned 
thus  early  the  fires  of  an  empire-wide 
patriotism,  vide  his  poem,  "Ave  Im- 
peratrix,"  written  from  Westward  Ho 
College,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  the  great  and  good 
Queen,  while  "Beetle"  was  yet  un- 
known to  fame: 

From  every  quarter  of  Your  land 
They  give  God  thanks,  who  turned  away 
Death  and  the  needy  madman's  hand. 
Death-fraught  which  menaced  you  that  day. 

One  school,  of  many  made  to  make 
Men  who  shall  hold  it  dearest  right 
To  battle  for  their  ruler's  sake 
And  stake  their  being  in  the  fight. 

Sends  greeting  humble  and  sincere, — 
Though  verse  be  rude  and  poor  and  mean, — 
To  You.  the  greatest  as  niosl  dear, 
Victoria,  by  Ood'^.|{:jCf^,^Q,ogle 
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Such  greeting  as  should  come  from  those 
Whose  fathers  faced  the  Sepoy  hordes, 
Or  served  You  in  the  Russian  snows, 
And,  dying,  left  their  sons  their  swords. 

And  all  are  bred  to  do  Your  will 
By  land  and  sea — ^wherever  flies 
The  Flag  to  fight  and  follow  still, 
And  work  Your  Empire's  destinies. 

In  "Only  a  Subaltern"  Kipling  gives 
us  another  Flag  Incident ;  it  is  just  a 
glimpse.  The  subaltern  is  Bobby  Wick, 
just  gazetted  sub-lieutenant  of  "The 
Tyne  Side  Tail  Twisters.''  "More  than 
once,  too,  he  came  officially  into  con- 
tact with  the  regimental  colors,  which 
looked  like  the  lining  of  a  bricklayer's 
hat  on  the  end  of  a  chewed  stick.  Bobby 
did  not  kneel  and  worship  them,  be- 
cause British  subalterns  are  not  con- 
structed in  that  manner.  Indeed,  he 
condemned  them  for  their  weight  at  the 
very  moment  that  they  were  filling  him 
with  awe  and  other  more  noble  senti- 
ments." 

Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war;  this  is  the  Bobby 
who  day  by  day  in  the  cholera  camp 
"played  the  giddy  garden  goat,"  and 
at  night  fought  with  Death  for  dirty 
Dormer  till  the  grey  dawn  came ;  a  few 
days  later  to  "go  out"  himself,  dying 
for  all  that  the  Flag  stands  for,  "Not 
only  to  enforce  by  command  but  to  en- 
courage by  example  the  energetic  dis- 
charge of  duty  and  the  steady  endur- 
ance of  the  difficulties  and  privations 
inseparable  from  military  service." 
(Bengal  Army  Regulations.) 

Kipling's  dedication  of  Stalky  &  Co. 
to  his  old  Head  Master  is  among  the 
very  finest  things  he  has  written: 

And  we  all  praise  famous  men — 
Ancients  of  the  College; 
For  they  taught  us  common  sense — 
Tried  to  teach  us  common  sense — 
Truth  and  God*s  Own  Common  Sense. 
Which  is  more  than  knowledge. 

This  we  learned  from  famous  men. 
Knowing  not  its  uses 
When  they  showed  in  daily  work 
Man  must  finish  off  his  work — 
Right  or  wrong,  his  daily  work — 
And  without  excuses. 

This  we  learned  from  famous  men. 
Knowing  not  we  learned  it. 
Only,  as  the  years  went  by — 
Lonely,  as  the  years  went  by — 
Far  from  help  as  years  went  by. 
Plainer  we  discerned  it. 


Bless  and  praise  we  famous  men — 
Men  of  little  showing! 
For  their  work  continueth 
And  their  work  continueth,* 
Broad  and  deep  continueth, 
Great  beyond  their  knowing! 

*The  Head'*  who  had  kindliness  and 
wise  insight  enough  (**God's  own  com- 
mon sense")  to  know  that  a  boy  may  be 
in  mischiefs  manifold,  the  hero  of  many 
scrapes,  and  remain  pure,  wholesome, 
and  withal  very  lovable,  would  not  be 
insensible  to  this  tribute  coming  "after 
many  days." 

Kipling  believed  in  public  schools. 
In  ''Thrown  Away"  he  has  this  to  say 
of  the  "sheltered  life  system" :  "To  rear 
a  boy  under  what  parents  call  the  'shel- 
tered life  system'  is,  if  the  boy  must 
go  out  into  the  world  and  fend  for  him- 
self, not  wise.  Unless  he  be  one  in  a 
thousand,  he  has  certainly  to  pass 
through  many  unnecessary  troubles; 
and  may,  possibly,  come  to  extreme 
grief  simply  from  ignorance  of  the 
proper  proportion  of  things.  Let  a 
puppy  eat  the  soap  in  the  bath-room, 
or  chew  a  newly  blacked  boot.  He 
chews  and  chuckles  until  by-and-by  he 
finds  out  that  blacking  and  Old  Brown 
Windsor  make  him  very  sick;  so  he 
argues  that  soap  and  boots  are  not 
wholesome.  Any  old  dog  about  the 
house  will  soon  show  him  the  unwis- 
dom of  biting  a  big  dog's  ears.  Being 
young,  he  remembers,  and  goes  abroad 
at  six  months  a  well  mannered  little 
beast  with  a  chastenea  appetite.  If  he 
had  been  kept  away  from  boots  and 
soap  and  big  dogs  till  he  came  to  the 
trinity  full-grown  and  with  developed 
teeth,  consider  how  fearfully  sick  and 
thrashed  he  would  be!  Apply  that  no- 
tion to  the  'sheltered  life'  and  see  how 
it  works."  As  Kipling  says,  it  does  not 
sound  pretty,  but  is  it  not  most  ter- 
ribly true? 

In  the  Jungle  School  did  Mowgli  the 
"man-cub"  find  a  teacher  who  on 
Fame's  bead-roll  of  Dominies  must 
take  a  place  second  onlv  to  Froebel  and 
Arnold  and  the  Great  of  old.  Listen 
to  the  words  of  wisdom  which  fall  from 
the  shaggy  lips  of  Baloo,  the  brown 
bear,  "Teacher  of  the  La\v!!^  to  the 
Seonee  wolf-cubs :     Digitized  by  dOOgle 
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"There  is  none  like  to  me!"  says  the  Cub  in 
the  pride  of  his  earliest  kill; 

But  the  Jungle  is  large,  and  the  Cub  he  is 
small, 

Let  him  think  and  be  still. 

Hathi  the  wild  elephant,  never  does  any- 
thing till  the  time  comes,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  he  lives  so  long. 


One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Jungle  Law  is 
that  punishment  settles  all  scores.  There  is 
no  nagging  afterwards. 

Better  he  should  be  bruised  from  head  to 
foot  by  me  who  love  him  than  that  he 
should  come  to  harm  tKrough  ignorance. 
(The  sheltered  life  system,  foundrno  ex- 
ponent in  old  Baloc^JdbyVjOOQK 
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A  brave  heart  and  a  courteous  tongue, 
they  shall  carry  thee  far  through  the  Jungle, 
Manling. 

Now  these  are  the  Laws  of  the  Jungle,  and 
many  and  mighty  are  they; 

But  the  head  and  the  hoof  of  the  Law,  and 
the  haunch  and  the  hump  is — OBEY  I 

The  Seonee  Cubs  who  passed  under 
Baloo's  hard  training  had  experience  of 
the  dogma's  of  '^Life's  Handicap": 

Ride  with  an  idle  whip,  ride  with  an  unused 

heel, 
But,  once  in  a  way,  there  will  come  a  day 
When  the  colt  must  be  taught  to  feel 
The  lash  that  falls,  and  the  curb  that  galls, 

and  the  sting  of  the  rowelled  steel. 

And  yet  was  there  ever  the  truest 
tenderness  in  the  Old  Bear's  teaching. 

Kipling,  who  went  forth 
For  to  admire  an'  for  to  see, 
For  to  be'old  this  world  so  wide, 

like  a  greedily-impressionable  bit  of 
blotting  paper,  soaking  up  everything 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  "From  Sea 
to  Sea"  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
American  girl : 

Sweet  and  comely  are  the  maidens  of  Dev- 
onshire; delicate  and  of  gracious  seeming 
those  who  live  in  the  pleasant  place  of 
London;  fascinating  for  all  their  demure- 
ness,  the  damsels  of  France  clinging  closely 
to  their  mothers  and  with  large  eyes  won- 
dering at  the  wicked  world;  excellent  in  her 
own  place  and  to  those  who  understand  her 
is  the  Anglo-Indian  "spin"  in  her  second 
season;  hut  the  girls  of  America  are  above 
and  beyond  them  all.  They  are  clever;  they 
can  talk.  They  are  oricrinal,  and  look  you 
between  the  brows  with  unabashed  eyes,  as 
a  sister  might  look  at  her  brother.  They  are 
self-possessed  without  parting  with  any  ten- 
derness that  is  their  sex-right;  they  are 
superbly  independent;  they  understand. 

A  word,  too,  for  the  "long,  elastic, 
well-built  California  boy :"  • 

Him  I  love  because  he  is  devoid  of  fear, 
carries  himself  like  a  man,  and  has  a  heart 
«  big  as  his  boots. 

If  I  were  asked  to  strike  the  keynote 
of  all  Kipling's  teaching,  I  should  say 
it  was  "The  Sacredness,  the  Impera- 
tiveness to  each  man  of  his  own  Day's 
Work." 

A  man  must  throw  his  whole  being 
into  his  task,  "gettin'  shut  o'  doin' 
things  rather  more  or  less" ;   and  that 


man  shall  "by  the  vision  splendid  be  on 
his  way  attended."  It  is  the  Apotheosis 
of  Work.  And  surelv  has  he  earned  a 
right  to  speak  on  this  subject,  for  lit- 
erally while  his  companions  slept  he 
was  "toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

Kipling  in  his  own  impressionable 
youth  had  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  living  in  India  just  at  the  time  when 
the  old  order  was  giving  place  to  the 
new.  Around  him  was  an  empire  in 
making,  and  he  saw  the  raw  edges  of 
the  work.  For  years,  out  of  sight  of  the 
English  press,  did  he  work  like  a  grub 
of  genius  in  a  remote  corner,  spinning 
in  long,  hot  and  dusty  days  and  hotter 
nights  a  golden  web  out  of  which  only 
stray  strands  floated  into  the  world's 
ken.  There  is  a  camaraderie,  a  sort  of 
free-masonry  in  work ;  had  he  not  him- 
self been  a  worker  it  would  not  have 
been  given  to  him  to  meet  at  first  hand 
all  manners  of  men. 

As  it  is,  he  gets  his  facts  m  days 
spent  in  the  huts  of  the  hill-country,  in 
the  engine-rooms  of  great  liners,  in  the 
opium  shops  of  Jahore,  in  the  busy 
marts  of  men,  far  off  on  lone  hill-sides 
and  river-ways,  where  men,  toiling, 
sweating,  planning,  fighting,  build 
walls  and  bridges,  lead  forlorn  hopes, 
and  do  things. 

And  through  the  best  of  Kipling's 
boy-stories  shines  ever  the  insistence  of 
the  Day's  Work.  This  lesson,  though 
delayed  must  be  learned  (be  it  by  a 
Bear's  blows  or  at  the  hard  hands  of  a 
Cape  Cod  fisher),  and  to  him  who 
throws  himself  headlong  into  his  task 
the  reward  will  not  be  lacking. 

Kim,  hugging  himself  in  sheer  intoxi- 
cation with  the  love  of  life  and  work, 
would  seem  to  exclaim  with  Tommv 
Atkins : 

"Gawd  bless  this  world!  Whatever  she  hath 

done — 
Excep'  when  awful  lonpr — I've  found  it  Rood, 
So  write  before  I  die,  *'  'E  liked  it  all/  " 

And  so  it  was  that,  casting  aside  con- 
ventions, with  a  this-one-thing-I-do  in- 
tentness,  whether  hand  in  hand  with 
Old  Lama,  childlike  seeking  The  Way, 
or  following  "The  Great  Game"  off  his 
own  bat,  he  caught  brief,  elusive 
glimpses  of  the  "light  that  neverwas  on 
sea  or  land." 

Love  of  energy  isDi||iii?ecPb^iQtf)®gle 
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ling's  mind.  But  while  it  is  true  that 
he  is  no  dreamer  of  Arcady,  it  is  also 
true  that  one  cannot  read  his  child- 
sketches  without  discovering  in  them 
a  sub-current,  a  minor  note  of  almost 
womanly  tenderness.  It  is  a  pathetic 
touch  and  exquisitely  delicate.  Is  there 
to  be  found  any  other  "mere  man"  who 
could  have  written  "Baa,  Baa,  Black 
Sheep"?  or  "His  Majesty  the  King"? 
And  then  there  are  the  child-chapters 
of  "The  Light  That  Failed,"  and  that 
rare  thing,  "The  Brushwood  Boy." 
And  which  of  us  can  follow  to  the  grave 
(respectfully  and  at  a  distance,  so  that 
we  may  not  intrude)  little  Muhammed 
Din,  and  not  gulp  hard  to  keep  back  a 
tear?  For  we,  too,  have  folded  baby- 
fingers  that  made  gardens  of  dust  and 


dead  flowers,  and  the  heart  of  a  child  is 
the  same  on  whichsoever  shore  of  the 
Seven  Seas  he  builds  his  sand  houses, 
and  to  what  grave  we  carry  him. 

Kipling  knows  his  children  as  he 
knows  his  soldiers,  hi?  animals,  his  en- 
gines, and  when  he  half  startles  us  with 
a  statement  like  this:  "The  reserve  of 
a  boy  is  tenfold  deeper  than  the  reserve 
of  a  maid,"  it  is  only  the  ignorant  of  us 
who  laugh. 

"Only  women,"  he  says,  "understand 
children  properly;  but  if  a  mere  man 
keeps  very  quiet  and  humbles  himself 
properly  and  refrains  from  talking 
down  to  his  superiors,  the  children  will 
sometimes  be  good  to  him  and  let  him 
see  what  they  think  about  the  world." 
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Lovers  Compase 
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I,  Nature's  bondsman,  know  my  way 
Beneath  the  heavens'  starry  sweep; 
But,  failing  such  sure  aid, 
My  compass  keep. 

When  to  the  North  the  needle  turns, 
Trembling  to  some  enchanted  spell, 
I  hold  her  hand  in  mine, 
And   all   is  well. 

The  rising  fire  of  our  love's  sun 
Has  hardly  burned  its  red  away; 
And  where  the  light  is  strong 
The  East  holds  sway. 

In  velvet  contours  curving  soft, 
I  pluck  a  perfect  folded  rose. 
Only  the  South  could  lend 

The  bloom  it  shows. 

The  palette  of  the  sky  is  bright — 
Far  in  the  West  a  radiant  zone 
Which  beckons  me  to  come — 
But  not  alone. 
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By  miUUm  BittU  COcUs 

On  Cbinge  Chat  Should  be  Changed 

WIT  has  said  that  an  optimist  is  one  who  makes  a  molehill  out  of 
a  mountain,  and  a  pessimist  is  one  who  makes  a  mountain  out  of 
molehill.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  observation  serves  a 
good  purpose.  It  brings  out  clearly  the  error  of  the  extremist. 
Everyone  knows,  however,  that  optimism  is  usually  a  virtue  and 
pessimism  a  fault.  The  faculty  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things  has  al- 
ways been  considered  a  valuable  asset  in  life's  struggles,  but  optimism  shares 
the  same  fate  as  everything  else  when  carried  to  an  extreme.  It  is  bad.  Dif- 
ferentiated from  pessimism,  as  it  concerns  the  personal  stand-point  of  happiness 
and  health  it  is  nearly  always  good.  When  it  obscures  stern  realities  that  should 
be  brought  into  the  strongest,  clearest  light  it  is  bad.  It  is  almost  as  foolish  to 
look  always  on  the  bright  side  of  things  as  to  look  always  on  the  gloomy  side. 
Common  sense  is  the  saving  grace.  But  it  is  a  rara  avis.  You  would  think,  for 
instance,  that  people,  educators,  the  world,  would  look  at  things  as  they  are: 
if  they  are  bad,  change  them;  if  they  could  be  bettered,  do  it,  and  "do  it 
now" :  if  they  are  good,  let  them  alone.  But  they  don't.  As  the  urchin  of  the 
street  would  say,  **Not  on  your  life."  The  world  is  not  constituted  that  way. 
We  don't  like  change,  so  we  endure  the  ills  we  have  rather  than  fly  to  those  we 
know  not  of.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  a  whole  lot  of  tinkering  and  gen- 
erally make  things  very  little  better.  The  world  "do  move"  anyway.  Only  a 
fool  would  dispute  that.  Still,  it's  in  spite  of  the  absolutely  present.  Now  take 
this  matter  of  the  education  of  women.  It  approaches  the  acme  of  foolishness. 
It  doesn't  take  a  microscope  to  see  that.  But  woman  is  not  to  blame.  Men  can 
thank  their  own  unlucky  stars  for  this  state  of  affairs.  They  sit  around  and 
"hem  and  haw"  about  education  (women  have  little  to  say  about  it  when  it 
comes  to  the  real  thing),  and  what  do  they  do?  Nothing.  Women  are  great 
imitators.  They  are  not  originators.  A  woman  likes  to  wear  a  stiff  collar  and  a 
string  tie  because  men  do.  If  men  thought,  and  ACTED  as  if  they  thought  the 
education  of  w-oman  should  have  a  little  common  sense  associated  with  it,  there 
would  be  a  hurrying  and  scurrying  to  accomplish  that  object.  No  doubt  about 
that.  The  education  of  woman  is  a  failure  because  men  make  it  so.  Men? 
Men?  Men,  forsooth!  Are  we  purblind,  ignorant,  dilly-dallying,  thoughtless 
that  we  stand  idly  by  and  see  one  of  the  most  important  things  with  which  the 
mind  of  men  can  deal  a  reproach  to  this  day  of  civilization,  an  inexcusable  farce, 
an  absolute  failure !  For  what,  think  you,  concerns  the  welfare  of  humanity 
more  than  the  proper  education  of  woman  ?  When  all  is  said  and  done  the  work 
that  woman  has  to  do  in  this  world  is  very  much  greater,  much  more  import- 
ant than  that  which  is  given  to  man.  In  the  truest  sense  man's  work  is  the 
commonplace,    the    drudgery.     Woman's  work  is  lifted  into  lilg^zfdPS'ijGoO^ic 
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infinite.  Upon  her  in  the  greater  degree  depends  the  progress  of  humanity 
and  the  welfare  of  posterity.  She  is  the  maker  or  the  breaker  of  man.  In  her 
work  in  the  home  she  so  far  transcends  the  littleness,  the  narrowness,  the 
pecuniosity  of  man's  sphere  that  everything  man  is  or  has  or  might  be  is  sum- 
med in  that  one  sweet,  enduring  and  holy  word,  ''Mother.'*  As.  Dr.  Savage  says,. 
**she  is  the  inspiration  of  all  the  highest,  finest,  noblest  and  truest  things  man  has 
done."  What  then?  Are  we  doing  our  duty?  Are  we  considering  our  pos- 
terity? Are  we  giving  woman  the  best  possible?  Are  we  answering  the  call 
of  conscience,  the  call  of  progress,  the  call  of  common  sense,  the  call  of  woman 
herself  for  something  better,  higher?  We  are  not.  We  stand  condemned — a 
procrastinating,  selfish  herd  6f  prating,  inexcusable  beings.  Her  education  f 
What  is  it?  What  IS  it?  It  stands  impeached  as  about  the  strangest  exhibition 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  lack  of  common  sense  that  the  fertile  mind  of  man  can 
conjure  up.  Not  one  sound,  sensible,  practical  word  can  be  said  in  defense  of  it. 
It  is  a  reproach  that  cries  up  from  the  very  ground  itself  to  our  higher  intelli- 
gence, a  revolt  against  our  common  sense,  and  an  insult  to  woman  herself. 
Away  with  it! 

H  8t9ntf  leant  atterance 

Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  makes  these  significant  statements  in  a 
recent  interview: 

''If  I  can  teach  the  people  here  (England)  to  adopt  American  business 
methods,  we  can  then  have  greater  intercommunication  of  capital  and  interests 
between  the  two  countries.  It  is  the  only  way,  and  once  England  and  America 
get  on  a  profit-sharing  basis>  the  world  will  not  dare  to  interfere  with  either. 
Neither  of  us  will  stand  for  a  political  alliance.  It  is  impossible.  Changing  par- 
ties and  the  sentiments  of  both  countries  forbid  it.  I  frankly  confess  that  a 
business  alliance  would  be  more  to  England's  than  America's  advantage.  Ameri- 
ca can  look  after  herself.  She  can  fight  the  world,  either  from  an  economic  or 
any  other  view  point. 

"They  have  not  begun  to  realize  here  yet  that  the  long  period  in  which 
Great  Britain  held  the  monopoly  of  trade  is  over.  They  do  not  know  the  value 
of  a  scrap-heap,  or  the  minimum  cost  of  production,  or  of  the  volume  of  trade. 
The  coming  century  will  be  one  of  business.  By  trying  to  achieve  a  community 
of  business  interests  and  methods  between  America  and  England  I  believe  I 
shall  be  doing  much  towards  its  being  a  century  of  peace.  You  put  your 
brightest  men  into  business.  We  put  them  into  politics,  the  navy  and  the  army. 
That  has  got  to  be  changed,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  money  it  makes  for  the  indi- 
vidual, but  for  the  general  good  of  the  country.  When  I  return  I  hope  to  have 
a  lot  more  information  in  my  pocket  which  will  further  these  ends  in  Parliament 
and  elsewhere. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  the  Venezuelan  situation,  Lord  Beresford 
brought  his  hand  emphatically  down  on  the  table.  "Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed, 
"that  it  has  come  out  all  right.  But  it  has  taught  our  government  a  lesson  that 
they  must  never  try  their  hand  again  at  such  a  game  without  the  partnership  pf 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  say  a  word  against  Germany,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
to  England's  advantage  to  come  right  out  and  not  only  say  'we  support  the 
Monroe  doctrine,*  hut  'by  heavens,  we  are  willing  to  ^V^ht  for  itf^QQQlp 
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Zhc  College  Idea— Che  place  of  the  College  in  the  Hmerkan  System 

By  Dr.  X  R.  aniBon 


The  tendency  of  recent  discussion  is 
toward  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  college  principle  in  American 
education.  It  may  be  well  to  clear  our 
notions  of  what  the  college  principle 
is.  The  business  of  the  college  is  not  to 
make  specialists;  that  belongs  to  the 
university.  It  is  not  to  prepare  a  man 
immediately  for  any  profession  or  oc- 
cupation ;  that  belongs  to  the  techni- 
cal and  professional  schools.  It  is  not' 
primarily  the  business  of  the  college  to 
make  its  students  original  investigat- 
ors. The  principles  of  investigation 
may  be  learned  in  the  college,  the  fields 
where  such  work  is  to  be  done  may  be 
pointed  out,  the  desire  to  do  such  work 
awakened,  the  college  professor  may 
himself  be  engaged  in  such  work,  but 
original  research  in  any  department  is 
not  the  chief  work  of  the  college  stu- 
dent, if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  be  a 
part  of  his  work  at  all.  Laborator}'^ 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  profes- 
sor, collateral  reading  in  history,  induc- 
tive study  of  language  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  original  research.  As  these 
appear  in  college  work  they  are  simply 
of  the  nature  of  the  verification  of  es- 
tablished principles,  or  of  the  study  by 
actual  experiment  of  processes.  Their 
chief  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  methods  and  to  give  him  a  firmer 
^asp  of  ascertained  principles. 

It  still  remains  true  that  the  chief 
work  of  the  college  is  general  in  its 
character,  rather  than  special ;  it  aims 
to  ground  the  student  in  the  principles 
of  many  subjects  rather  than  to  guide 
him  to  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  one 
or  two.  The  distinctively  college  idea  is 
to*  ntroduce  the  student  as  widely  as 
possible  to  the  principles  and  processes 
of  the  circle  of  human  knowledge,  and 
through  that  to  put  him  irrto  vital  rela- 


tion to  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  in 
its  history  and  present  condition.  If 
the  college  courses  have  been  wisely 
planned  and  faithfully  followed  out,  the 
student  ought  to  stand  at  its  comple- 
tion with  powers  of  body  and  mind  and 
heart  so  developed,  trained  and  in- 
formed that  he  shall  be  fitted  to  enter 
upon  his  special  work  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  relation  of  that  work 
to  the  thought  and  life  of  the  world, 
and  with  sympathies  so  wide  and  so 
permanent  in  their  breadth  that  they 
never  shall  become  narrowed  to  the 
compass  and  ends  of  his  own  profes- 
sion or  occupation.  The  man  or  wo- 
man of  college  training  ought  by  virtue 
of  that  training  ever  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent citizen  of  the  world,  and  to  De 
able  to  see  the  world  of  the  present  as 
vitally  connected  with  the  world  of  the 
past. 

For  such  a  training  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  there  is  still  room  in 
our  American  system.  For  men  and 
women  so  trained  there  is  a  real  need 
in  American  life. 

College  Education  as  the  f^tavA  for 
6iiUrglng  6xperienee 

The  best  equipment  for  American 
citizenship,  next  to  a  sound  mind  and 
a  good  character,  is  a  wide  and  well  or- 
ganized experience.  The  American  col-^ 
lege  at  its  best  is  well  fitted  to  furnish 
this  equipment. 

College  training  is  a  short  method  of 
acquiring  such  an  experience.  A  col- 
lege education,  indeed,  has  been  called 
condensed  experience.  If  it  be  a  train- 
ing such  as  has  been  described,  then 
the  experience  will  be  both  wide  and 
well  organized.  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  four  years'  course  of  an  American 
college  is  equivalent ^to./ortx(5^^gi[g 
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experience.  If  the  education  has  been 
received  under  favorable  conditions 
this  is  hardly  an  exaggeration. 

The  greater  part  of  what  is  learned 
in  college  is  but  the  systematic  state- 
ment of  experience.  A  rule  in  gram- 
mar, what  is  it  but  a  statement  of  what 
men  who  have  studied  and  used  a  lan- 
guage have  found  to  be  true  about  it? 
Through  the  rule  we  reach  in  a  moment 
what  it  might  have  taken  us  years  to 
find  out,  or  what  might  have  escaped 
us  altogether.  With  the  rule  in  our 
hand  we  are  able  to  begin  where  others 
have  left  oflF.  So  of  a  principle  in  phys- 
ics, or  a  law  of  economics;  just  so  far 
as  it  is  a  just  statement  of  what  men 
have  found  out,  it  is  their  experience 
condensed  and  made  available  for  us. 

A  college  education,  just  so  far  as  it 
puts  this  varied  experience  from  the 
past  into  the  possession  of  the  student, 
and  shows  him  how  to  use  it,  so  far 
adds  to  his  own  limited  experience  an 
immense  body  of  well  selected  and  well 
ordered  experience  of  the  race.  He  who 
gets  it  and  makes  it  his  own  sets  out  in 
life  an  older  and  a  wiser  man  than  he 
else  would  do.  The  lamp  oi  experience 
shines  for  him  with  clear  and  steady 
light,  when  otherwise  he  must  have 
walked  in  darkness. 

A  college  training  fits  one  for  gath- 
ering a  large  and  well  ordered  experi- 
ence of  one's  own.  Men  with  all  their 
powers  well  trained  are  capable  of  a 
wider  and  more  varied  experience  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  As  they  pass 
through  the  world  they  see  more  things 
and  feel  more  things  than  else  they 
would,  and  the  things  they  see  and  feel 
enter  more  fully  into  the  stuff  of  the 
mind  and  become  more  readily  material 
for  thought,  and  so  organize  them- 
selves by  almost  unconscious  processes 
into  principles  of  conduct  and  action. 

It  is  not  meant  that  one  man  with- 


out a  college  training  may  not  outstrip 
another  who  has  had  a  college  training, 
but  that  the  same  man  finds  his  power 
of  gaining  experience  increased  by  such 
a  training  far  beyond  what  it  would 
have  been  without  it.  If  he  be  really 
alive,  if  he  have  entered  the  world  with 
a  purpose  to  have  part  in  its  life  and 
work,  then  there  is  no  department  of 
human  activity,  no  field  of  observation 
or  research  in  which,  as  opportunity  of- 
fers, he  has  not  some  capacity  for  in- 
telligent interest.  If  he  be  true  to  the 
spirit  of  his  training  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  all  life  and  thought.  His  field  is 
the  world  as  it  could  not  else  have  been. 
Nothing  of  human  interest  is  alien  to 
him. 

2.  A  college  training  makes  available 
the  experience  got  before  the  training. 
We  do  not  always  appreciate  at  their 
.full  value  the  observation  and  experi- 
ence got  before  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
These  years  are  rightly  called  the  im- 
pressible years  of  life.  Everything  that 
touches  a  healthy  boy  in  these  years 
leaves  its  impression  upon  him.  The 
world  about  him,  as  he  has  from  year 
to  year  got  more  fully  into  it,  has  filled 
him  with  impressions  of  itself.  Men 
and  things  in  home  and  school  and 
church  and  neighborhood,  and  the  larg^- 
er  world  so  far  as  he  may  have  seen  it 
and  read  of  it,  all  have  left  their  mark 
upon  him.  When  he  enters  college  he 
is  full  of  unconscious  knowledge  of  all 
these  things. 

His  college  training  brings  out  this 
mass  of  experience  into  a  conscious 
possession  of  well  organized  knowl- 
edge. The  boy,  as  he  grows  under  this 
training  into  the  thoughtful,  observant, 
reflective  man,  learns  the  use  of  this 
accumulation  of  infancy  and  youth, 
makes  it  his  in  a  new  sense,  and  gradu- 
ally gains  the  skill  to  use  it  in  all  the 
manifold  activities  of  life. 


Statecraft  and  Crade 


There  has  been,  there  is,  and  there 
will  be,  among  business  men  and  all 
interested  in  public  affairs,  says  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  "trade  wars*'  and  **commer- 
cial  supremacy''  and  '*defending  home 
markets'*  and  ''conquering  and  holding 


foreign     markets."      What     do     these 
phrases  mean? 

Go  into  a  shop — it  matters  not 
whether  it  is  in  Philadelphia  or  Peking, 
whether  the  merchant  is  a  foreigner  or 
a  native.  You  talk  amicably  with  the 
merchant,  not  afemtR^Sm?^  geogra- 
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phy  or  history,  but  about  the  quality 
and  price  of  the  article  you  wish  to  buy. 
And  if  quality  and  price  are  satisfac- 
tory, you  pay  your  money  and  take  the 
article,  and  you  and  the  merchant  part, 
each  with  a  contented  mind,  each  in 
possession  of  that  which  he  wished  to 
obtain. 

Again,  you  go  to  market  to  sell 
^ods  you  have  grown  or  manufac- 
tured— it  matters  not  whether  the  mar- 
ket is  in  New  York  or  Newton's  Cross- 
roads or  No  Man's  Land.  You  find 
there,  in  an  adjoining  booth,  a  mer- 
chant who  has  the  same  kind  of  goods 
as  yours,  but  superior  in  quality  or 
price,  or  in  both.  Along  comes  a  cus- 
tomer. Naturally,  he  buys  of  your 
neighbor.  You  say  to  yourself:  "My 
goods  are  not  up  to  the  standard. 
I  must  go  home  and  overhaul  my  pro- 
cess of  production  so  that  I  may  bring 
my  goods  up  to  the  standard  set  by  this 
merchant ;  for  what  he  can  do  I  can  do. 
And  if  I  can't,  Vm  evidently  not  com- 
petent in  this  line  of  production  and 
should  lose  no  time  in  leaving  it  for 
some  line  at  which  I  am  competent." 

Thus,  whether  we  look  at  trade  and 
markets  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
sumer or  producer,  buyer  or  seller,  we 
find  in  them  no  suggestion  of  violence, 
no  call  for  guns,  no  point  at  which  a 
bayonet  could  be  wisely  or  profitably 
introduced. 

Do  these  belligerent  phrases  mean 
that  when  you  go  a-selling  you  must 
?o  with  a  revolver  in  either  hand,  so 
that,  if  you  meet  in  the  market  a  mer- 
chant with  goods  better  and  cheaper 
than  yours,  you  may  point  one  revolver 
at  his  head  and  the  other  at  the  head 


of  the  customer  who  was  about  to  pre- 
fer his  goods  to  yours?  If  so,  will  you 
not  presumably  find  yourself  in  a  fight 
with  that  merchant,  which,  whoever  is 
victor,  will  eat  up  all  your  profits,  past 
and  prospective. 

Folly  supplants  wisdom  in  human  af- 
fairs when  men  fail  to  appreciate  two 
great,  simple  truths: 

First,  that  human  nature  is  bounded 
only  by  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Second,  that  the  laws  of  trade  are 
founded  in  human  nature  and  govern 
alike  all  transactions,  large  and  small, 
foreign  and  domestic. 

"Being  formerly  astonished,'*  says 
Montaige,  **at  the  greatness  of  some  af- 
fair, I  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
their  motives  and  address  by  those  who 
had  performed  it;  and  I  have  found 
nothing  in  it  but  very  ordinary  coun- 
sels .  And  the  most  common  and  usual 
counsels  are  in  deed,  perhaps,  the  most 
sure  for  practice — if  not  for  show.*' 

"If  not  for  show" — aye,  there's  the 
rub. 

To  treat  trade  as  a  mere  matter  of 
peaceful  exchange  between  two  sen- 
sible men  of  peace — there's  no  show 
about  that.  To  treat  it  as  a  matter  for 
the  cogitation  of  interfering  statesmen, 
for  the  marshaling  of  armies  and  na- 
vies, for  slaughtering  customers  in- 
stead of  satisfying  them — there's  pro- 
fundity, there's^  "statecraft."  But  it  is'nt 
trade.  And  it  isn't  broad  common  sense 
or  progress.  Nor  is  it  profit,  mental, 
moral  or  material. 

And  all  the  palaver  of  politicians  and 
of  predatory  monopolists  can't  make 
it  so. 
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Hndvcw  CarnegU  - 

When  we  gaze  intently  at  a  very 
bright  light  we  are  so  blinded  thereby 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate 
the  magnitude  of  its  brilliancy.  For  an- 
alagous  reasons,  we  of  this  day  and 
generation  find  it  unfeasible  to  measure 
the  greatness  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie. We  can  admire  him 
and  applaud  the  acts  of 
princely  generosity  which 
are  the  outward  evidences  of 
his  greatness,  but  it  remains 
for  time  to  provide  the 
proper  perspective  and  for 
our  posterity  to  compass  the 
full  measure  of  his  worth. 

If  a  man's  value  to  the 
world  be  measured  in  terms 
of  service  to  his  fellow  men, 
then  no  one  of  this  day  may 
take  precedence  over  An- 
drew Carnegie.  The  extent 
of  his  benefactions  taxes  the 
powers  of  the  statistician.  If 
a  man  gives  a  library  to  his 
home  city  he  is  hailed  as  a 
public  benefactor  by  the 
community.  If  he  should 
give  a  hundred  libraries  his 
name  wV)uld  be  writ  large 
among  the  world's  philan- 
thropists. But  the  number  of 
libraries  which  are  the  out- 
come of  Carnegie's  gener- 
osity approaches  the  thou- 
sand mark.  It  is  fair  to  esti- 
mate that  there  will  be  at  least  2,000 
Carnegie  libraries,  each  one  aver- 
aging 10,000  books — 20.000,000  vol- 
umes, each  one  bearing  the  Carnegie 
book  plate — think  of  that!  Suppose 
each  one  is  read  but  ten  times  a  year, 
the  extent  of  the  pleasure  and  the  profit 
accruing  from  the  bounty  of  one  man 
becomes  unimaginable. 


Although  Mr.  Carnegie  delights 
chiefly  in  the  establishment  of  libraries, 
he  does  not  confine  his  liberalitv  to  this 
one  outlet.  Witness  the  gift  of  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  institution  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, calculated  to  give  to  the  United 
States  the  leadership  in  the  domain  of 
scientific  inquiry  for  the  benefit  of  man- 


AXDREW  CARNEGIE 

kind.  And  in  manifold  ways  has  he 
shown  himself  the  prince  of  philanthro- 
pists. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  boyhood  was 
spent  among  the  braes  and  dunes  of 
Fifeshire,  Scotland.  When  he  was  1 1 
years  old,  Carnegie  senior,  master 
weaver,  emigrated  to  this  country,  be- 
ginning work  in  a  co(f5{i>^(ajjt^i[y.    The 
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lad  also  found  employment  in  the  same 
house,  but  shortly  after  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Ohio  Messenger  Co.,  first 
as  a  messenger,  then  as  an  operator. 
Then  it  happened  that  the  young  man 
came  under  the  notice  of  Col.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  the  great  railroad  magnate  of 
that  time.  He  put  the  lad  on  his  pay- 
roll, and  from  that  time  Carnegie's 
progress  was  marvelous.  He  realized 
the  possibilities  of  the  steel  industry, 
then  in  its  infancy,  and  his  career  has 
been  largely  identified  with  its  develop- 
ment. Last  year  his  interests  were 
turned  over  to  the  corporation  for 
nearly  $300,000,000. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  he  withdrew 
from  active  business  life,  and  since  then 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  philanthropy 
and  literature. 

The  final  estimate  of  the  man  re- 
mains for  some  future  historian.  Surely 
no  man  has  builded  better  than  he; 
surely  no  man  can  leave  a  fairer  or 
more  enduring  monument. 

Roosewlt,  the  Orator 

It  is  the  popular  notion  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  is  no  orator;  that  his 
speeches  partake  more  of  force  and 
straightforward  bluntness  than  of  that 
grace  and  art  that  usually  passes  for 
eloquence.  To  be  sure,  he  is  free  from 
all  the  tricks  of  the  professional  orator. 
He  never  says  a  thing  for  effect.  But 
with  all  his  plainness  of  speech,  he  is 
capable  of  the  truest  eloquence. 

Witness     this     picture  —  from     the 
World's  Work — of  his  speech  in  [Bos 
ton  last  August: 

With  his  hands  behind  his  back  most 
of  the  time,  sometimes  gesturing  by 
way  of  setting  one  situation  or  one 
phase  of  his  subject  more  clearly 
agains  another,  Mr.  Roosevelt  talked 
to  that  great  audience  as  though  it  were 
one  man.  and  that  man  representative 
of  all  that  is  best  in  his  people.  Words 
came  without  calling  or  choosing.  The 
high  ability  of  the  audience  to  appreci- 
ate what  it  was  receiving  had  its  re- 
flected effect.  There  was  no  holding 
back  for  the  dullard  or  the  ignorant. 
The  higher  the  strain  of  thought,  the 
loftier  the  ideal,  the  higher  mounted 
the  power  of  expression.    The  audience 


became  tense  with  intellectual  delight 
and  with  warmth  of  affection  for  the 
man  who  was  proving  himself.  Time 
and  again,  in  one  quarter  of  the  hall 
or  another,  the  irresistible  impulse  to 
break  out  in  cheers  burst  the  tense 
strain  of  attention.  Each  time,  so  well 
was  that  attention  concentrated  on  the 
speaker,  he  held  it,  not  by  throwing  out 
his  hand  or  by  breaking  off  to  ask  for 
silence,  but  by  the  slightest  motion  of 
the  head,  the  straightening  of  a  finger. 
For  forty  minutes  was  the  oration  con- 
tinued— forty  minutes  of  uninterrupted 
eloquence.  At  its  end  there  was  no 
man  in  the  place  who  dared  to  say  to 
himself  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
not  an  orator. 


Richard  Minefield 

There  are  two  facts  about  Mr.  Mans- 
field, says  William  Winter  in  Leslie's 
that  stand  forth  in  conspicuous 
prominence :  He  has  always  been  inter 
esting  and  he  has  always  maintained 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  his  profes 
sion.  His  activity  has  been  incessant, 
and  his  enterprise — neither  timid  be- 
fore any  rivalry  nor  hesitant  before  any 
venture,  prolific  of  new  plays  and  ex- 
peditious in  many  wanderings — has 
been  courageous  even  to  audacity.  It 
will  be  remembered  of  him  that  he  gave 
to  London  a  dramatic  sensation,  first 
with  "Jc^yll  a"d  Hyde"  and  then  with 
a  novel  treatment  of  "Richard  HL" ; 
that  he  gave  to  New  York  one  of  its 
prettiest  theaters,  the  Garrick,  and  one 
of  its  most  splendid  Shakespearean 
spectacles,  the  production  of  "Henry 
V." ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  of  him 
that,  passing  easily  and  ably  from  mu 
sical-farce  to  serio-comic  drama  and 
from  romance  to  tragedy,  he  displayed 
resources  of  versatile  ability  not  often 
exemplified  in  all  the  long  history  of 
his  art.  And  finally,  it  is  significant  01 
him  that  he  is  the  one  American  actor 
(if  American  he  can  be  called,  having 
been  born  of  German  parents,  under 
the  British  flag,  in  Heligoland),  to 
whom,  as  by  common  consent,  the 
wishes  of  thoughtful  men  have  com- 
mitted the  high  artistic  duty  and  the 
royal  sceptre  that  Edwin  JJooth  laid 
down.  niniti7PH  hv  C^OOqIc 
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Grown-up  Daughters 

It  is  a  sad  but  undeniable  truth  that, 
in  families  of  moderate  means,  the 
mother  with  a  grown-up  daughter  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  slave  of  the 
child.  Let  the  girl  once  appear  with  her 
hair  up  and  her  skirts  down,  and  she 
assumes  as  her  right  the  place  of  chief 
importance  in  the  home.  Thereafter 
her  wishes  are  to  be  considered  first, 
her  tastes  first  consulted.  She  lies  abed 
in  the  morning  and  expects  a  warm 
breakfast  when  it  pleases  her  ladyship 
to  arise.  The  bill-of-fare  is  made  over 
to  suit  her  pleasure.  The  parlor  is  pre- 
empted for  the  reception  of  her  men 
callers,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  may  betake  themselves  to  such 
other  rooms  as  are  at  their  disposal. 
And  so,  in  everything  else,  concessions 
are  made  to  the  grown-up  daughter. 

All  this,  mind  you,  with  the  collusion 
and  often  at  the  instance  of  the 
mother,  who,  of  all  others,  must  make 
the  most  of  the  sacrifices.  It  is  she 
who  has  the  warm  breakfast  ready  at 
lo  a.  m.  for  the  delinquent  daughter. 
It  is  she  who  sits  up  late  at  night  sew- 
ing, that  the  daughter  may  have  the 
pretty  gown  ready  for  the  party.  It  is 
she  who  gives  up  her  summer  vacation 
that  the  daughter  may  have  a  week 
more  at  the  seashore.  And  in  ways  un- 
seen and  uncounted  does  she  sacrifice 
herself  for  the  pleasure  of  the  girl.  Not 
that  she  counts  it  self-abnegation.  No, 
indeed !  It  is  to  her  a  joy  and  great 
delight  to  deny  herself  if  by  so  doing 
she  can  bring  happiness  into  the  life  of 
her  child.  Her  mother-love  feeds  itself 
upon  just  such  acts  of  sacrifice.  She 
s^es  in  her  daughter  the  image  of  her 
own  youth,  and  she  promises  herself 
that,  cost  what  it  may,  her  daughter's 
girlhood  shall  be  a  happy  one. 

But  is  she  doing  her  daughter  a  reai 
service?     In  allowing  her  to  consider 


her  happiness  above  all  else,  is  she  not 
inculcating  habits  of  selfishness  that 
will  react  to  her  sorrow  in  later  life? 
How  much  better  would  it  be  if  she 
were  taught  to  consider  her  own  happi- 
ness as  secondary — if  thus  early  in  life 
she  were  shown  the  beauty  of  service 
and  led  to  see  that  the  supreme  joy  is 
derived  from  the  imparting  of  happi- 
ness to  the  lives  of  others !  Then  would 
her  girlhood  be  suffused  with  a  sweet- 
ness such  as  no  degree  of  pleasuring 
could  impart.  And  in  later  years  the 
daughter  will  thank  the  mother  who 
thus  opened  to  her  in  the  days  of  her 
youth  the  gates  of  the  truest  happi- 
ness, e.  i:. 

Mrs*  Roosevelt's  Kttcben 

Since  Mrs.  Lincoln's  regime  the 
kitchens  of  the  White  House  have  re- 
mained in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
basement.  There  are  two  of  them — the 
smaller,  or  family,  kitchen,  and  the 
large  one,  where  the  state  dinners  are 
prepared.  When  Mrs.  Harrison  came 
in  as  mistress  of  the  White  House  these 
rooms  were  in  a  deplorable  condition 
— the  walls  were  dark,  the  floors  were 
sunken,  and  the  place  was  simply  in  the 
possession  of  the  rats  and  mice.  She 
tried  every  known  expedient  to  get  rid 
of  the  pests,  but  without  avail.  Then 
she  had  all  the  flooring  in  both  kitchens 
and  laundries  taken  out,  the  wall^ 
scraped,  and  even  the  space  above  the 
ceilings  cleansed.  The  floors  were  re- 
placed with  cemented  ones,  the  walls 
wainscoted  with  white  brick  tiling,  and 
the  remainder  newly  plastered.  This 
heroic  treatment  did  away  with  the  ro- 
dents and  left  the  rooms  delightfully 
light  and  airy,  as  they  are  today. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  large  kitchen, 
in  place  of  the  mammoth  fireplace  of 
the  original  one,  there  is  now  an  up-to- 
date    hooded    raT|^.^e^<^^e@jn^ 
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the  width  of  the  room.  Across  from  it 
are  the  dish-washing  sinks,  connected 
with  the  hot  and  cold  water  pipes. 
From  the  center  of  the  ceiling  hangs  a 
great  circular  hoop  bristling  with 
hooks,  which  are  filled  with  shining 
brass  pots  and  kettles.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  apartment  are  the  tall  cup- 
boards resting  on  the  flour  and  meal 
bins,  while  in  the  center  is  the  long 
kitchen  table,  says  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


**When  We  Destroyed  the  Gasper;"  a 
sea  story  of  1772;  '*Our  Devoted 
Friend,  the  Dog ;"  true  stories  of  dogs, 
showing  their  heroism  and  fidelity; 
"With  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande;"  a 
clever  story  of  the  Mexican  War;  "A 
Hero  of  the  Hills;"  a  strong  story  of 
the  early  days  of  New  Hampshire.    . 

For  girls  from  eleven  to  sixteen: 
"What  Came  to  Winnifred ;"  a  charm- 
ing story  by  the  author  of  the  delight- 
ful Cricket  books;  "Betty  Seldon,  Pa- 


Little   Boy  Blue,  come  blow 

your  horn, 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow, 

the  cow's  in  the  corn; 

Where's    the    little   boy    that 

tends  the  sheep? 
He's  under  the  haycock,  fast 

asleep. 

Go  wake  him,  go  wake  him. 
Oh!  no,  not  I; 

For  if  I  awake  him  he'll  cer- 
tainly cry. 


Boohs  for  Cbadrcn 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  suggests 
the  following  books  for  children : 

For  boys  of  ten  to  fifteen :  "A  Boy 
of  Old  Japan;"  a  story  historically 
accurate,  of  the  transition  years  during 
which  Japan  was  being  opened  to  for- 
eigners; **The  Lives  of  the  Hunted;" 
stories  of  animals  told  in  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton's  fascinating  manner ; 


triot;"  the  fortunes  of  a  sweet  Con- 
necticut girl  in  the  Revolutionary  War ; 
*Ternley  House;"  one  of  Laura  Rich- 
ards* well-told  tales;  "Her  Sixteenth 
Year,"  a  wholesome  story  of  a  girl's 
life  in  a  New  England  town. 

For  the  little  ones :    "The  Rosamond  ' 
Tales ;"  "The  Lonesomest  Doll ;"  "The 
Grasshoppers'  Hop;"  and  the  "Life  of 
an  Elephant  and  of  a  Bear."^^  j 
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Editor's  Note. — This  depart  went  z^^^is  formerly  called  the  "Native  Son," 
the  nwne  of  the  magacine  absorbed  by  the  Pacific  Monthly  in  May,  1901.  ''The 
Pioneer''  it  is  beliez'ed,  is  a  more  suggestive  and  inclusive  title;  but  the  pur- 
pose of  th€  department — now,  as  then — is  to  record  all  matters  of  interest  to  the 
''Native  Sons"  and  "Native  Daughters,"  and,  in  general,  to  nurture  an  interest 
in  the  early  history  of  the  PaciHc  N orthu'est ,  ii*ithout  regard  for  any  boundary 
line.  To  this  end,  will  be  chronicled  historical  data  and  incidents,  legeftds  and 
traditions,  mt<f  the  lives  and  experiences  of  those  noble  men  amd  wamen,  "The 
Pioneers." 


tlx  pioneer  StcaimMp  of  the  padfk 

Nearly  seventy  years  ap^o,  in  Black- 
well,  Enp^Iand,  was  built  the  first  steam- 
ship to  plow  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  the  first,  with  one  exception 
— the  Savannah — to  navigate  the  Atlan- 
tic. So  much  of  an  event  was  the 
launching  of  this  vessel  that  over  loo,- 
ooo  people  gathered  to  witness  her 
maiden  plunge  in  the  element,  among 
them  King  William  and  many  others  of 
the  nobility.  And  the  outstart  of  her 
danger-fraught  voyage  around  the 
Horn  and  into  the  unknown  ocean  was 
a  matter  of  hardly  less  interest. 

The  Beaver — that  was  the  name  that 
she  bore — was  loi  feet  long,  20  feet 
beam  and  iij4  feet  in  depth,  with  a; 
109,314  tonnage.  She  was  built  of  live- 
oak  and  greenheart,  the  massive  tim- 
bers being  locked  together  by  copper 
bolts;,  and  the  substantial  manner  of 
her  construction  was  well  demon 
strated  by  the  long  and  arduous  service 
which  she  rendered.  Her  engines  were 
of  the  old-fashioned  side-lever  type, 
weighing  52  tons  and  costing  £4500. 
They  were  forever  stopping  on  the 
dead  center,  and  it  required  a  small 
army  of  men  to  get  the  ponderous  af- 
fairs in  motion  again.  Her  wheels  were 
13  feet  in   diameter  and   5  feet  wide: 


and,  owing  to  the  position  of  her  ma- 
chinery, were  placed  well  forward,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  pho- 
tograph. 

The  wheels,  however,  were  not  in 
position  when  the  ship  left  Gravesend 
for  her  long  journey ;  and  it  was  under 
canvas  that  she  got  under  way  for  her 
destination,  the  mouth  of  th,e  Columbia 
— Captain  David  Home  being  in  com- 
mand. With  her  sailed  the  bark  Col- 
umbia as  consort,  but  as  the  Beaver 
was  much  faster  than  the  other  ship, 
she  was  often  compelled  to  shorten 
sail  in  order  not  to  get  too  far  ahead 
of  her  slower  companion.  The  log  of 
the  Beaver  is  extant  and  tells  an  inter- 
esting story  of  the  experiences  of  the 
little  vessel.  Much  rough  weather  was 
encountered,  but  the  long  journey  was 
made  without  serious  mishap,  which  is 
an  excellent  testimony  to  the  staunch 
ness  of  the  Beaver  and  the  seamanship 
of  those  in  command.  An  interesting 
entry  is  this,  appearing  on  several  suc- 
cessive Sundays:  **Weather  too  unset- 
tled to  read  prayers." 

The  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  was 
reached  Dec.  13,  1835.  A  stop  of  5  days 
was  made  at  Crusoe's  Island  to  make 
repairs  and  replenish  the  water  supply. 
She  arrived  at  Honolulu  Feb.  4,  1836, 
when  a  stop  of  22  days  was  made.  On 
the  TC)th  of  March  she^-anchored  at 
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Baker's  Bay,  where  she  took  on  the 
Hudson  Bay  Co/s  pilot  and  proceeded 
on  her  way  up  the  Columbia  to  Van- 
couver, which  she  reached  April  lo, 
after  a  passage  of  226  days.  Soon  after 
her  arrival  her  paddle  wheels  were 
shipped,  and  thereafter  she  was  no 
longer  at  the  fickle  mercy  of  the  wind, 
but  was  propelled  by  steam.  Accord- 
ing to  her  log,  she  was  first  employed 
as  an  excursion  boat.  Parties  from 
the  fort  were  taken  **up  to  the  sawmill 
and  back  to  the  lower  part  of  Menzies' 
Island/'  and  again,  up  the  **Wilham- 


Co.  For  years  she  plied  between  Alas- 
ka and  the  Sound,  with  the  variety  of 
experiences  that  are  the  lot  of  coast- 
wise vessels.  In  i860,  she  was  over- 
hauled and  equipped  with  staterooms 
and  carried  passengers  between  Vic- 
toria and  New  Westminister.  Later, 
she  was  chartered  to  the  Imperial  hy- 
drographers,  employed  in  the  survey  of 
British  Columbia  waters.  In  1870,  she 
was  again  repaired,  and  after  that  was 
a  nautical  jack-of-all-trades,  towing, 
freighting  and  carrying  passengers. 
The  Beaver  came  to  her  untimely  end 


THE  BEAVER— The  first  steamship  to  navigate  the  Pacific. 


ette'*  and  back.  After  the  last  trip  the 
log  recites  that  all  hands  were  piped 
to  "splice  the  main  brace,'*  which  sug- 
gestive phrase  was  doubtless  a  euphe- 
mism for  a  drink  of  grog,  or  whatever 
variety  of  liquor  was  in  the  ship's 
«itores. 

On  another  occasion  she  numbered 
among  her  passengers  two  pioneer  min- 
isters^ the  first  of  their  respective  de- 
nominations to  come  to  the  Northwest. 
These  were  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  Con- 
gregationalist,  and  Rev.  Herbert  Bea- 
ver, Episcopalian.  After  two  months 
of  junketing,  the  Beaver  sailed  away 
for  Puget  Sound,  to  fulfill  her  mission 
of  trading  vessel  for  the  Hudson  Bay 


in  July,  1888,  after  a  career  of  extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes.  After  40  years 
of  continuous  service,  in  almost  every 
capacity,  she  met  the  death  worthy  so 
honest  a  ship,  by  running  on  the  rocks 
of  Burrard  Inlet. 

There  she  hung,  obstinately  re- 
sisting all  efforts  to  dislodge  her,  as 
if  wearied  of  her  toilsome  life,  and  re- 
senting the  attempts  to  disturb  her  rest. 
For  four  years  the  stiff  old  hulk  hung 
together,  and  then  was  purchased  by  a 
firm  in  Vancouver,  who  worked  up  her 
staunch  timbers  into  souvenir  canes 
and  made  medals  of  her  copper  and 
brasses,    deriving    a    handsome    profit 

from  their  sale.  /^^^^^T^ 
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Read  the  best  books  first,  or  you  may  not  have  a  chance  to  read  them  at  all.    Henry  D. 
Thoreau. 


A  versatile  genius  is 
OlCiw  Bom  that   of    F.    Hopkinson 

Smith.  Artist,  engin- 
eer, author,  lecturer,  he  has  achieved  a 
signal  success  in  each  of  these  fields. 
But  this,  his  latest  product,  proclaims 
in  unmistakable  terms  that  whatever 
else  the  man  may  be,  it  is  as  a  maker  of 
charming  books  that  he  will  gain  the 
highest  place. 

**01iver  Horn"  is,  in  the  Reader's 
opinion,  quite  the  best  thing  he  has 
done.  And  but  rarely  do  you  happen 
upon  a  story  of  greater  pleasantness. 
Vivid,  roseate,  it  is  charged  with  ideal- 
ism, with  only  enough  of  life's  shadow 
to  throw  the  lights  into  richer  contrast. 

It  is  a  simple  tale  enough,  but  full  of 
appealing  tenderness ;  just  the  story  of 
a  lad  who,  at  the  siren  call  of  Art, 
leaves  his  home  in  the  South  to  visit 
New  York,  there  to  earn  a  meagre  live- 
lihood and  to  study  and  paint.  His 
career  and  final  success,  his  love  for 
Margaret,  arid  the  struggles  of  his 
father,  a  pioneer  electrician,  to  perfect 
the  electric  motor — these  are  the  com- 
ponents of  the  story.  But  its  charm  lies 
in  the  warmth  and  sweetness  with 
which  it  is  told,  the  sympathy  and  sin- 
cerity that  give  to  it  the  very  form  and 
lineaments  of  truth. 

Not  even  with  his  brush  could  the 
artist-author  give  us  more  convincing 
portraits  of  his  people  and  scenes.  Like 
vivid  canvasses,  they  glow  with  the  col- 
ors of  life  itself.  In  very  truth,  it  is 
art:  the  art  whose  highest  consumma- 
tion is  its  own  concealment. 

(Price,  $1.50.  Charles  Scribner':; 
Sons,  New  York.) 

Che  Conquest  ^^     ^^^^     ^^     ^^^^^^ 

years  has  been  built  about 
so  large  a  theme  as  this.  With  a  zeal 
that  exacts  the  utmost  admiration,  Mrs. 


Dye  has  penetrated  to  the  very  rootage 
of  the  great  movement,  which  is  even 
now  coming  to  its  richest  fruition,  and 
followed  it  through  all  its  ramifications 
up  to  the  final  consummation.  '*The 
Conquest''  is  a  book  of  Homeric  scope. 
Its  story  embraces  a  period  of  57 
years  of  American  history ;  years  dom- 
inated by  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  the 
resistless  forward  impulse  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,    which    invaded    the    sovereign 


dominion  of  the  red  man,  planted  the 
cabin  of  the  settler  on  the  further  verg^e 
of  the  wilderness,  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  surge  of  civilization  which  is 
even  now  at  full  tide. 

Away  back  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
i8th  century  the  book  opens,  when 
George  Rogers  Clark  was  ranging  the 
Middle  West,  subduing  the  Indians,  by 
diplomacy  if  possible,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary, blazing  the  trail  for  the  Expe- 
dition in  which  his  younger  brother 
was  to  play  so  prominent  a  part. 


It  is.  of 
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greater  movement  that  the-  book  is 
mainly  occupied.  Meriwcather  Lewis 
and  William  Clark  are  introduced  from 
their  very  childhood,  showing,  the  pre- 
liminary training  which,  all  uncon- 
sciously, they  underwent  to  fitthem  for 
their  great  work.  And  then  tbe  story 
of  that  wonderful  march  that  spanned 
half  the  breadth  of  a  continent — that 
great  anabasis  with  its  perils,  its  mar- 
vels, its  heroisms.  What  is  there  in  all 
American  history  that  is  so  essentially 
dramatic ! 

One  stands  appalled  before  the  labor 
of  research  represented  in  the  writing 
of  "The  Conquest."  Throughout  its  443 
pages  it  is  packed  with  fact  and  inci- 
dent— not  the  cold  recital  of  events,  but 
the  pulsing  transcription  of  vital  act- 
ions, illuminated  and  vivified  by  that 
sense  of  the  dramatic  which  the  his- 
torian so  often  neglects.  It  is  as  popu- 
lous with  heroic  figures  as  the  canvas 
of  a  Verestchagin.  And  from  outstart 
to  finish  there  is  no  respite  in  the  elec- 
tric rapidity  of  the  narrative  . 

(Price,  $1.50.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.) 


of  Blue 


With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Marion 
Crawford,  S.  R.  Crock- 
ett is  the  most  prolific  producer  of  fic- 
tion that  we  have.  This  is  so — to  the 
best  of  the  Reader's  knowledge.  With 
a  frequency  that  is  quite  wonderful,  he 
produces  his  books ;  it  seems  that  one 
has  hardly  closed  the  covers  of  one  be- 
fore its  successor  is  announced  by  the 
publishers.  And  the  best  of  it  is  that 
his  novels  are  all  of  excellent  quality — 
not  the  best,  perhaps,  but  a  deal  better 
than  much  of  the  overwrought  stuff 
that  is  thrust  upon  a  long-suffering 
public  as  the  supreme  masterpiece  of 
its  aspiring  author.  Which  only  goes 
to  prove  that,  after  all — as  somebody 
has  said — the  best  literary  work  is  done 
under  the  whip  of  necessity,  or  as  a 
matter  of  business— dollars  and  cents, 
bread  and  butter,  call  it  what  vou  will. 
This  little  aside  may  be  very  wide  of 
the  mark  in  Mr.  Crockett's  case.  For 
all  the  Reader  knows  he  mav  be  a  land- 
ed pronrietor  of  broad  estates,  with  cof- 
fers full  of  gold.   But  the  supposition  is 


that  he  writes  for  a  living;  and  jf  not, 
he  has  at  least  made  literature  his  life 
work,  and  is  following  it  as  consistently 
as  if  his  very  salt  depended  upon  it — 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

*The  Banner  of  Blue"  is  up  to  Mr. 
Crockett's  average,  but  hot  above  it. 
It  is  simply  a  clean^,  straightforward 
piece  of  work,  done  in  the  artistic  man- 
ner that  bespeaks  the  craftsman  who 
knows  well  his  material  and  his  tools, 
and  employs  both  to  the  best  advant- 
age. 

The  hypercritical  might  aver,  in  the 
cant  of  the  profession,  that  the  book 
"smacks  of  the  workshop."  Well,  what 
of  it?  It  is  a  clean  and  pleasant  savor, 
and  to  the  objection  that  it  is  padded, 
it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  such  fill- 
ing— if  the  long  digressions  in  Scotch 
dialect  may  be  so  termed — are  far  from 
exceptionable  to  anyone  who  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Scotch  character. 

Scotland  is  Crockett's  field.  He 
knows  and  loves  it,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  gives  us  more  faithful  and  enter- 
taining transcripts  of  Scottish  life. 

(Price,  $1.50.  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 


TMdby  the 


If  the  Reader  believed 
in  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  he  would  af- 
firm that  the  soul  of  Baron  Munchjtll; 
sen  had  reappeared  in  the  body  of  Hu- 
go von  Habernick,  the  amazing  fVero  of 
Jokai's  latest  book.  A  royal  rfe^ue  he 
is,  with  a  ready  tongue  and  an  easy 
mendacity  that  never  fail  to  extricate 
him  from  the  marvelous  iperils  upon 
which  he  persistently  falls. 

The  adventures  of  this  master  of  hy- 
perbole, his  many  amours  and  astound- 
ing escapades  read  like  a  chapter  from 
the  Arabian  Nights.  The  tale  is  of  a 
type  that,  for  no  obvious  reason,  has 
fallen  into  desuetude,  that  is.  the  picor- 
esque,  or  rogue  romance.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  writers  will  take  the 
cue  from  Tokai,  for  the  adventures  of 
a  right  jolly  rogue  with  a  nimble  wit 
and  a  flexible  conscience  never  fail  to 
find  an  appreciative  audience. 

(Bv  Maurice  Jokai.  The  Saalfield 
Puhlishinq-  Co.) 
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Che  TcmziMUn 
HfMr 


The  Venezuelan  im- 
broglio seems  in  a  fair 
way  for  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  For  a  time  the  renewed  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  insurrec- 
tionists threatened  new  complications, 
but  were  finally  checked  by  one  of  Cas- 
tro's generals.  President  Castro  has 
reluctantly  conceded  to  all  the  demands 
of  the  allies.  The  conditions  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement  are  that  Venezuela  shall 
make  cash  payments  to  the  powers 
and  give  guarantees  for  the  remainder. 
The  case  is  to  be  adjudicated  before  a 
commission  composed  of  Sir  Michael 
Herbert,  for  Great  Britain ;  Count 
Quadt  and  Baron  Speck  von  Stomberg, 
for  Germany ;  Signor  Mayer  des  Plan- 
ches, for  Italy ;  and  Mr.  Bowen,  the 
United  States  minister  to  Venezuela, 
who  has  been  invested  with  plenipoten- 
tiary powers  to  act  for  Venezuela.  If 
these  commissioners  fail  to  agree,  the 
matter  will  revert  to  The  Hague  court. 
Nol  until  agreement  is  reached  by  the 
commission,  or  until  a  protocol  be 
siraed  asking  the  Hague  Tribunal  to 
arbitrate,  will  be  blockade  be  raised. 


Che  Coal 


The  coal  famine  has  reached 


^  an  acute  stage,  especially  in 

OitiMtlon    ^^^  g^g^  wherever  anthracite 

coal  is  used  to  combat  the  winter's  cold. 
Cruel  suffering  has  resulted,  and  al- 
though the  mines  are  apparently  pro- 
ducing coal  to  the  extent  of  their  ca- 
pacity, still  the  famine  is  not  relieved. 
When  the  strike  was  broken  the  trust 
established  the  price  of  coal  at  $5.00  1 
ton,  but  the  independent  operators  re- 
fused to  meet  this  price  and  are  selling 
coal  at  three  and  four  times  that  price. 
There  are  suspicions  that  a  conspirac} 
existed  among  the  independent  opera- 
tors to  maintain  the  abnormally  high 
prices,   and   several    cities   have   taken 


legal  action  on  these  grounds.  In 
others,  municipal  coal-yards  have  been 
established  and  the  necessity  of  the 
poor  has  been  relieved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Meanwhile,  the  commission  con- 
tinues its  investigations.  Such  a  vast 
amount  of  testimony  has  been  taken 
that  it  will  be  months  before  any  reme- 
dial action  will  be  possible. 


Che  Panama 
Canal 


The  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  negotiations  with 
Colombia  have  resolved 
into  a  question  of  money.  The  Colom- 
bian representative  has  agreed  to  a  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  regarding  our 
control  of  the  Isthmus,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annuity  the  United  States 
is  to  pay  Colombia  has  proven  a  stumb- 
ling block.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  original  protocol,  we  were  to  pay 
a  lump  sum  of  $7,000,000  and  after  14 
years  an  annuity  of  $2t;o,ooo.  The  Uni- 
ted States  now  offers  a  cash  bonus  of 
$10,000,000,  and  after  ten  years,  an  an- 
nual payment  of  $100,000.  But  the  Co- 
lombians demand  an  annuity  of  $600,- 
000,  and  this  is  the  hitch  m  the  pro- 
ceedings. However,  the  fact  that  the 
dispute  rests  upon  nothing  but  a  mat- 
ter of  money  is  construed  as  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  renewal  of  friendlv  re- 

^  ^^r^  lations  with  our  late  'ene- 
mth  9f>aln  ^^  gp^j^^  ^jjj  ^^  consum- 
mated in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate. 
This  instrument  confirms  the  Paris 
peace  treaty  and  recognizes  the  new  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  as  a 
result  of  the  war  of  1898.  The  attitude 
of  Spain  seems  to  indicate  a  feeling  of 
erratification  at  the  release  from  the 
burden  of  the  colonies,  which,  under 
Spain's  colonial  system,  were  never 
made  productive. 
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politfcs- 

Two  bills  to  regulate  trusts 
Hirti-Crust     j^j.^  ^^^  before  Congress, 

***^*^*^  one,  that  of  Senator  Hoar, 
in  the  Senate ;  the  other,  by  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  in  the  House.  The  leg- 
islation proposed  by  Mr.  Knox  is  really 
in  the  form  of  two  bills,  one  to  amend 
the  Sherman  Act  to  prevent  rebates  by 
transportation  companies;  the  second 
to  create  a  commission  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  These  meas- 
ures have  the  express  support  of  the 
President,  who  has  issued  a  statement 
in  which  is  embodied  his  recommen- 
dations. Senator  Hoar's  bill  aims  to 
secure  publicity  in  all  the  operations  of 
trusts  and  to  prevent  discriminations 
in  sales  and  prices.  It  seems  to  have 
met  with  little  favor,  although  overt 
criticism  is  withheld  on  account  of  the 
respect  due  its  eminent  author. 


Cbe  Cuban 


There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
^  lieve   that    the   treaty    with 

'^^  Cuba   will  be  ratified   even 

before  this  Pacific  Monthly  is  issued. 
To  be  valid  it  must  receive  ratification 
before  January  31  and  will  hold  for  five 
years.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  "beet  sugar  sena- 
tors," but  Mr.  Oxnard,  the  chief  pro- 
motor  of  the  beet  sugar  interests,  has 
assured  President  Roosevelt  that  he 
will  offer  no  opposition  to  the  treaty 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  the  Beet 
Growers'  Convention ;  and  has  further 
agreed  to  exert  his  influence  to  prevent 
any  such  imperative  action.  In  sub- 
stance, the  treaty  grants  a  25  per  cent, 
reduction  in  tariflF  on  all  goods  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  from  Cuba. 
The  reciprocal  reduction,  i.  e.,  on  ar- 
ticles entering  Cuba  from  this  country, 
will  not  be  uniform.  In  some  cases  it 
will  be  40  per  cent.,  and  on  others,  30 
per  cent.,  but  the  majority  of  articles 
will  be  admitted  with  a  20  per  cent, 
redaction  from  the  regular  duties. 


pluviiuiii  Hpostit 


Much  discussion  has 
been  aroused  over  the 
imminent  election  of 
Reid  Smoot,  a  Mormon  apostle,  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Keames.  of  Utah-,  has  been  active  in 


awakening  opposition  in  official  circles. 
In  a  conference  between  Kearns,  Han- 
na  and  the  President,  the  latter  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  while  there 
was  no  objection  to  Smoot  on  personal 
or  religious  grounds,  the  election  of 
an  apostle  was  undesirable  because  it 
would  **arouse  opposition,  inject  an  un- 
fortunate question  into  national  poli- 
tics and  create  unfavorable  comment.*" 
The  President's  action  is  keenly  re- 
sented in  Mormon  Utah  and  has  acted 
to  strengthen  Mr.  Smooths  position. 
His  election  seems  undubitable,  as  51 
out  of  63  votes  are  pledged  to  his  sup- 
port. 

^^  The    House    Committee 

»  Department  ^^  Interstate  Commerce 
of  Commerce  ^^^  reported  favorably 
on  a  bill  providing  for  a  governmental 
Department  of  Commerce,  according 
to  the  terms  ot  the  bill.  The  depart- 
ment would  embrace  the  present  Bu- 
reaus of  Standards,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Immigration,  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Labor  and  Census,  also  the 
Lighthouse  Board  and  Service,  and  the 
Fish  Commission :  and  would  create 
three  new  bureaus:  Insurance,  Manu- 
factures and  Corporations.  The  duties 
of  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions would  be  to  gather,  compile,  pub- 
lish ana  supply  useful  information  con- 
cerning corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  The  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
new  Department  any  statistical  or  sci- 
entific branch  of  the  government. 

OCiCIICC — 

t 

It  was  nearly  a  year 
Marconi's  81KCCM  ago  that  Marconi  start- 
led the  world  by  the 
announcement  of  the  successful  trans- 
mission of  the  letter  "S,"  Morse 
alphabet,  by  wireless  telegraphy 
from  Newfoundland  to  Cornwall.  Since 
that  time  the  wonder-working  Italian 
has  been  devoting  every  energy  to  the 
object  of  opening  up  communication 
across  the  ocean  on  a  practical  basis. 
Meanwhile,  others  have  employed  the 
principles  he  discovered ;  many  sys- 
tems have  been  installed,  notably  on 
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transatlantic  liners;  and  the  glory  of 
the  original  achievement  has  been 
somewhat  dimmed.  But  on  December 
21,  1902,  Marconi  again  proved  himself 
the  mastercraftsman  in  the  domain  of 
wireless  telegraphy  by  sending  several 
messages — not  merely  signals — from 
Cape  Breton  Island,  where  his  station 
is  installed,  to  Cornwall,  a  distance  of 
2,000  miles.  Two  of  these  were  con- 
gratulations to  King  Edward  and  King 
Victor,  and  a  third  was  sent  to  the 
London  Times.  Plans  are  under  foot 
for  the  installation  of  stations  at  Seat- 
tle, San  Francisco,  Alaska  and  Florida. 
A  school  of  wireless  telegraphy  has 
been  established  at  Babylon,  L.  I. 

Various  governments  are  awakening 
to  the  menace  to  national  defense 
which  may  inhere  in  tne  widespread  in- 
stallation of  wireless  telegraph  stations, 
and  Germany  has  issued  an  invitation 
to  the  powers  for  a  conference  to  meet 
at  Berlin  ior  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  international  aspects  of  the  new 
method  of  communication. 


Convention  of 
8cienti9tB 


The  52d  annual  meeting 
of  the  r^merican  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advance 
ment  of  Science  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton recently. Most  of  the  timewasgiven 
over  to  the  hearing  of  papers  and  lec- 
tures on  the  different  objects  of  scien- 
tific research,  most  of  them  of  a  very 
abstruse  nature.  The  President  of  the 
Association,  Dr.  Asaph  Hall,  in  his  ad- 
dress, referred  to  the  failure  of  our  ed- 
ucated men  to  exert  the  proper  influ- 
ences in  public  life,  while  the  true  he- 
roes of  humanity  have  come  trom  the 
common  people.  This  anomalous  con- 
dition, he  thinks,  will  be  best  met  by 
the  teaching  of  scientific  ideas,  leading 
to  simple  and  natural  rules  of  life. 


The  pacific 
CabU 


Our  Hawaiian  possessions 
are  now  in  telegraphic  con- 
nection with  the  mainland, 
the  first  message  being  transmitted  on 
New  Year's  Day  at  11 .03  P.  M.  How- 
ever, public  business  was  not  handled 
until  January  5th,  the  rate  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu  being  50  cents 
per  word  for  private  messages  and  20 
cents   per   word   for   press   dispatches. 


It  required  only  18  days  for  the  Silver- 
ton  to  lay  and  land  the  2,100  miles  of 
cable  between  the  two  points.  The 
next  link  will  be  3,300  miles,  from  Ha- 
waii to  the  island  of  Guam. 

^     ,  ^       The  steel  trust  has  ma- 

^  employees   profit-sharers 

in  the  earnings  of  the  company.  To  this 
end,  some  $2,000,000  has  been  set  aside 
to  buy  up  25,000  shares  of  stock  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  employees  who  are 
to  share  in  the  dividends.  The  plan 
provides  that  the  larger  the  earning, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  stock  will 
be  set  aside,  so  that  every  stock-hold- 
ing laborer  will  feel  it  an  incentive  to 
help  to  increase  the  profits,  thus  gener- 
ating a  feeling  of  mutual  gain  between 
employers  and  employees.  One  provis- 
ion of  the  scheme  is  that  a  workman 
leaving  the  company  before  5  years  of 
service  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  a  share 
of  the  stock. 

education- 


education  and 
Crime 


Mr.  Arthur  MacDonald, 
of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education, has 
reported  to  Congress  a  condition 
of  aflFairs  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  anomalous.  According  to  recent 
statistics,  it  is  shown  that  in  New 
England,  where  the  average  pe- 
riod of  schooling  is  six  years,  and 
only  six  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are 
illiterates,  the  ratio  of  crime,  insanity, 
etc.,  is  far  greater  than  in  the  South, 
where  the  average  term  of  schooling 
is  less  than  three  years,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  illiteracy  nearly  three  times 
that  of  New  ungland.  The  number  of 
juvenile  criminals  is  nearly  four  times 
greater  in  the  South  than  in  New  Eng- 
land. But  a  different  light  is  thrown 
on  these  figures  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  in  New  England  a 
much  more  accurate  record  is  kept  of 
such  matters  than  in  the  South. 


H  Qniversal 
Language 


At  a  recent  convention  in 
England  it  was  proposed 
that  all  the  leadingnations 
should  agree  not  to  appoint  any  one 
to  office  who  could  not  sj^eak.  read  and. 
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write  Italian,  in  addition  to  the  mother 
tongue.  This,  it  was  advocated,*  would 
soon  establish  a  universal  language,  at 
least  in  official  circles,  where  it  is  most 
needed.  Italian  was  proposed  because 
of  the  ease  of  learninfy  a  language  so 
similar  to  Latin,  and  because  it  would 
be  less  likely  to  arouse  jealousy  and  op- 
position than  would  result  if  English, 
French  or  German  were  chosen  as  the 
linguistic  medium. 


Ckristims  eift 


One  million  dollars 


is  an  acceptable  lit- 
tle Christmis  pres- 
ent, even  for  so  opulent  an  institution 
as  Chicago  University.  That  sum  rep- 
resents Mr.  Rockefeller's  "customary** 
Christmas  gift  to  his  pet  beneficiary. 
:5ince  1890  he  has  eiven  to  this  institu- 
tion no  less  than  $11,250,000.  Despite 
such  prodigality.  Dr.  Harper  an- 
nounces that  i6  more  millions  are  need- 
ed to  complete  his  plans.  When  told 
of  this,  Mr.  Rockefeller  replied :  "The 
success  of  the  University  is  assured." 


the  Houkmy 
of  Design 


Bit,  Hmkf  Drama— 

The  78th  exhibit  of  the 
National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, occurring  near  the 
first  of  the  year,  has,  as  usual,  aroused 
much  interest  in  art  circles.  The  con- 
census of  the  critics  seems  to  be  that 
the  presentations  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  1902  exhibit.  The  most  impor- 
tant prize,  for  figure  composition,  is 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Amanda  Brewster 
Sewell  for  her  panel,  "The  Sacred  Hec- 
atomb." The  "A  Gray  Morning,"  by 
Mrs.  Leonard  Ochtman,  captured  the 
prize  for  lanascapes.  The  three  prizes 
for  oils  painted  by  artists  under  35 
went  respectively  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Wal- 
cott's  "At  the  Party,"  Mr.  William  F. 
Kline's  "Leda  and  the  Swan,"  and  Miss 
Belle  Haven's  "'The  Last  Toad."  In 
spite  of  the  high  class  of  the  canvases, 
the  work  of  the  best  painters  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence. 


BcmiHirtit^s 
NcwpUy 


Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
has,  according  to  the 
the  critics  in  the  Par- 
isian journals,  achieved  a  triumph- 
ant success  in  her  production  of 
"Theroigne  de   Maricourt,"    in  which 


she  plays  the  title  part.  M.  Her- 
vieu,  the  playwright,  has  embod- 
ied in  the  drama  some  of  the  spirit 
and  incidents  of  the  Revolution.  Ther- 
oigne is  the  leader  of  the  "Woman's 
Mob"  in  the  march  from  Paris  to  Ver- 
sailles in  1789,  and  plays  a  leading  part 
in  the  stirring  years  that  follow.  The 
play  is  in  six  acts,  each  dealing  with 
some  important  chapter  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. For  the  work  of  Bernhardt  there 
is  nothing  but  praise.  She  is  pronounc- 
ed superb,  harmonious,  incomparable. 
The  ensemble  of  supporting  artists  is 
satisfactory  and  the  staging  perfect  in 
realism   and   accuracy. 

HnotlKT  Bobmrtan     ^^^  exceptional  suc- 

Ilk,  the  Bohemian 
violinist  who  last  year  captivated 
the  pubhc  and  the  critics  by  his 
mastery  of  the  violin,  has  lured  an- 
other violinist  to  this  land  to  seek  for 
fame  and  the  American  dollar.  The  as- 
pirant is  Jaroslav  Kocian,  also  a  Bo- 
hemian and  a  fellow  student  of  Kube- 
lik.  Like  him,  he  is  but  a^niefre  la,d, 
only  18  years  old.  As  Hjg) 'hl^  ability, 
critics,  as  usual,  differ.  .  iBut  ther^;  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  mastered  the.  violin. 
The  adverse  criticisms  deal  wtth  his 
expression  and  interprelationf  But  his 
extreme  youth  may  well  explain  any 
lack  in  feeling,  and  Kocian  may  well 
be  expected  to  rank  with  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  violin. 

Rel{g{ou9  Cbought— 

CbeMetfxxlist  j^\    ^"^.^^^^     ""l 

tK.««mH.,f™.  ^ZCs   ts°"bee°n 

raised  by  the  Methodist  demomination 
as  a  thank  offering  in  commemoration 
bf  the  new  century.  This  is  largejy 
due  to  the  efficient  labors  of  Dr.  Ed- 
mond  M.  Mills,  but  it  is  from  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  the  church  that  the 
money  has  come.  The  sum  will  be  ap- 
portioned among:  the  various  activities 
of  the  church.  Seven  million,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  will 
be  devoted  to  education,  upwards  of  86 
educational  institutions  being  benefited 
thereby.  Eight  million  dollars  will  go 
to  relieve  church  indebtedness,  and  the 
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remainder  will  be  used  to  establish 
hospitals  and  funds  for  the  relief  of 
superannuated  ministers,  etc. 


Che  Church  And 
the  ChcAtTt 


The  successful  produc- 
tion in  New  York  of 
several  plays  built 
around  Biblical  themes,  and  the  pres- 
entation of  the  morality  play,  "Every- 
man,*' are  hailed  as  indications  of  a 
comings  alliance  of  the  theater  with  the 
church.  Along  the  same  line  is  the 
action  of  an  English  clergyman  in  or- 
ganizing dramatic  clubs  and  thus  affili- 
ating religion  and  the  drama.  In  this 
country,  the  *'Actors'  Church  Alliance." 
of  which  Bishop  Potter  is  president  and 
Joseph  Jefferson  vice-president,  is 
broadening  its  sphere  of  activity.  Its 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Bentley. 
of  New  York,  has  transformed  the  base- 
ment of  his  church  into  an  auditorium. 


and    p/oposes    to    present    there    such 
plays  as  are  suitable. 

rh»  o.«..r.»MW.^i   ^^^^  annual  letter  of 
CheConflrregatiwial  ^^^  Moderator  of  the 

iNational  Council  of 
the  Congregational  Churches — at  pres- 
ent Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  has  just  been  issued,  and 
is  significant  in  many  ways.  It  lays 
especial  stress  upon  the  need  of  co-op- 
eration among  churches  governed  by 
the  principle  of  local  independence.  It 
calls  for  unity  in  the  administration  of 
missionary  societies,  a  centralized  sys- 
tem of  supplying  churches  with  pas- 
tors and  the  consolidation  of  other  of 
the  functions  of  the  church.  Tne  letter 
is  urgent,  too,  in  its  appeal  for  fellow- 
ship, brotherhood,  that  the  church  may 
thus  do  its  share  in  solving  the  great 
social  problem. 
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Editor's  Note. — The  aim  of  this  department,  for  the  present,  is  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  groivth,  progress  and  de^^elopment  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  hut 
the  intention  ei'eniually  is  to  cover  the  ii*hole  Coast.  The  opportunities  to  be 
found  in  this  section  u^ll  also  find  a  place  here,  and  our  readers  are  requested 
to  forward  us  any  items  ichich  may  be  suited  to  this  department.  The  Pacific 
Monthly  unll  not  accept  pay  for  notices  of  an  advertising  character  to  appear 
in  this  department,  but  all  such  material  will  be  rejected.  The  aim  is  to  make 
the  department  absolutely  bona  fide,  ezery  statement  free  from  the  suggestion  of 
monetary  considerations.  For  some  of  the  items  appearing  in  this  issue  we  zinsh 
to  acknozvledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle,  Wash.: 
the  Spokesman-Re7'ie7i\  Spokane,  Wash.;  the  Tacoma  Daily  Ledger,  Taeoma, 
Wash.:  the  Tacoma  Evening  News,  Tacoma,  Wash.:  the  Daily  Oregonictn, 
Portland,  Oregon:  the  Evening  Telegram.  Portland,  Oregon,  mid  the  British 
Columbia  Gazette,  Victoria.  B.  C. 


vftgon — 

The  bill  appropriating  $500,000  for 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  to  be 
held  at  Portland  in  the  year  1905,  went 
upon  its  nnal  passage  in  the  Oregon 
Senate  January  22d,  and  was  agreed  to 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  there 
being  but  two  votes  recorded  against 
it.  Upon  the  measure,  Senator  Fulton, 
of  Gatsop  County,  put  himself  on  rec- 
ord very  forcibly  and  loquently.  He 
said: 

**I  do  not  and  cannot  place  this  mat- 
ter upon  a  commercial  basis.  If  this 
Fair  should  be  held,  as  it  certainly  will 
be,  it  will  result  in  great  good  to  the 
entire  Northwest.  The  purpose  of  the 
Fair  is  the  celebration  of  an  event  of 
the  utmost  significance  to  all  theold  Or- 
egon country.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
trip  of  Lewis  and  Clark  over  the  moun- 
tams  and  through  the  wilderness  be- 
tween, for  the  clangers  they  encoun- 
tered and  the  Lardsni^s  iney  endured, 
the  English  flag  would  now  be  floating 
over  this  North we^^  country  in  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  these  senti- 
ments are  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in 


rising  above  commercialism  and  in 
considering  this  measure  from  a  higher 
view. 

"We  have  announced  to  the  world 
that  we  are  going  to  hold  a  Fair,  and 
let  us  stand  together  and  put  this  bill 
through  and  send  it  abroad  as  a  mes- 
sage announcing  that  we  are  going  to 
make  this  Fair  a  grand  and  glorious 
success." 

<S>  <^ 

The  Oregon  &  California  Marble 
Company,  which  owns  extensive  mar 
ble  and  limestone  deoosit^  in  Tosephine 
Countv.  some  12  miles  south  of  Grants 
Pass,  is  meeting  with  eood  success  in 
the  working  of  its  properties.  The 
company  is  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  lime — a  new  in- 
dustry for  this  State.  It  has  already 
turned  out  several  hundred  barrels  and 
has  as  many  more  ready  for  the  kiln. 
The  lime  put  on  the  market  has 
given  as  good  satisfaction  as  any  of 
the  finer  limes  that  are  shipped  here 
from  the  East.  As  there  are  extensive 
limestone  deposits  not  only  here,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  this  industry 
will  undoubtedly  assume  proportions 
that  will  make  it  of  great  importance 
in  the  mineral  bus:5i|^s|;^^y(g((g^g(e 
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"Oregon's  reputation  for  excellent 
climate,  never-failing  crops  and  induce- 
ments to  newcomers  is  gradually  gain- 
ing foothold  in  the  East  and. Middle 
States,  and  singly  and  in  small  crowds 
home-seekers  are  setting  course  for  the 
Pacific  Coast." 

Every  dealer,  even  the  most  conser- 
vative, looks  forwaru  to  a  year  of  un- 
usual activit^^  in  the  real  estate  line. 
So,  toof  with  building  and  general  im- 
provement work.  Inquiries  for  prop- 
erties are  steadily  gaining  in  number, 
and  some  offices  are  often  seen  crowd- 
ed with  prospective  buyers.  And  still 
this  is  the  quiet  time  of  the  year,  or  out 
of  season,  in  the  parlance  of  the  real  es- 
tate man.  April,  May  and  June  are 
the  busy  months,  and  brokers  are  ex- 
pecting to  have  their  hands  full  at  that 
time. 

The  Columbia  Southern  Railroad 
Company,  which  now  operates  a  line 
70  miles  in  length  between  Shaniko 
and  Biggs,  is  preparing  to  extend  the 
road  south  about  150  miles  to  Bend, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Crook  County. 
The  road  will  pass  through  a  very  pro- 
ductive country  that  is  without  rail- 
road transportation.  In  connection 
with  the  extension  the  following  com- 
panies have  been  organized : 

The  Columbia  Southern  Extension 
Company,  capital  stock  $1,000,000;  Co- 
lumbia Southern  Irrigation  Company, 
capital  $100,000;  Columbia  Southern 
Security  Company,  capital  stock  $25,- 
000 ;  Columbia  Southern  Express  Com- 
pany, capital  $10,000. 

It  is  announced  that  the  company 
has  opened  a  bureau  in  Chicago  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  immigrants  to 
settle  in  Central  and  Southern  Oregon. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Sa- 
lem, for  the  period  of  two  weeks  endmg 
January  19,  as  follows: 

Oregon  &  Philadelphia  Securities  Com- 
pany, of  Portland;  capital  stock,  $100,000; 
incorporators:  Benjamin  I.  Cohen,  A.  H. 
Willett  and  M.  A.  Butler. 

MJerchants*  Express  &  Transportation 
Company,  of  Portland;  capital  stock.  $10,- 
000;  incorporators:  P.  H.  Schulderman,  H. 
J.  Schulderman  and  J.  O.  Stearns. . 


Lyons  Mill  Company,  of  Coquille  City; 
capital  stQck,  $50,000;  incorporators:  Em- 
ma M.  Lyons,  W.  H.  Lyons  and  J.  S.  Lyons. 

Coos  Bay  Stone  &  Marble  Company,  of 
M'arshfield;  capital  stock,  $2000;  incorpo- 
rators: C.  W.  Paterson,  A.  R.  Tepbrook 
and  J.  T.  Hall. 

Merchants'  Oil  Company,  of  r'ortland; 
supplemental  articles  increasing  capital 
stock  to  $2,000,000;  incorporators:  W.  H. 
Newhall.  Nellie  C.  Bruce  and  C.  Beal. 

The  Inland  Irrigation  Company,  of 
Pendleton;  capital  stock,  $50,000;  incorpo- 
rators: C.  E.  Macomber.  J.  B.  McDill  and 
J.  B.  Despain. 

Granite  Electric  Li<?ht  &  Water  Com- 
pany, of  Granite;  capital  stock,  $7000;  in- 
corporators: J.  N.  Ditmars,  J.  W.  Tabor, 
P.  T.  Bannon,  Geoge  J.  Barrett,  J.  T.  O'Dair, 
J.  M.  Stewart,  Grant  Thornburg,  Charles  W. 
Schryer,  E.  E.  Thornburg  and  John  Bunner. 

The  Olston  Promoting  Company,  of  Eu- 
gene; capital  stock.  $225,000;  incorporat- 
ors: T.  S.  Cogswell,  Otto  Olston  and  Chas. 
A.  Hardy. 

The  Cuba  Mines  Company,  of  Eugene; 
capital  stock,  $1,000,000;  incorporators:  T. 
S.  Cogswell,  Otto  Olston  and  C.  A.  Hardy. 

J.  R.  Blackable  Commercial  Company,  of 
Jordan  Valley,  Malheur  County;  capital 
stock,  $20,000;  incorporators:  James  R. 
Blackabv,  William  H.  Smith  and  Lavina 
Smith. 

Old  Mill  Ditch  &  Irrit^ation  Company,  of 
Woodville,  Jackson  County:  capital  stock. 
$3000;  incorporators:  J.  E.  Estell,  Joel  Mil- 
ton. G.  P.  Owinp^s.  William  Milton,  William 
A.  Beck  and  J.  D.  Wimer. 

Jordan  Creek  Mining  &  Water  Power 
Company,  of  Portland;  capital  stock,  $1,- 
500,000;  incorporators:  A.  Rowley.  R.  J. 
Hendrie  and  R.  C.  Wright. 

The  Ochoco  Milling  Company,  of  Princ- 
ville;  capital  stock,  $3125;  incorporators: 
Frank  Elkins,  Fred  W.  Wilson,  A.  H.  Lipp- 
man  and  Granvil  Clifton. 

Blue  Mountain  Gold  Mining  Company,  of 
Baker  City:  capital  stock,  $1,250,000;  incor- 
porators: E.  G.  Stevenson,  H.  Holcomb 
and  Thomas  McEwen. 

Coquille  Valley  Packing  Company,  of 
Myrtle  Creek;  capital  stock.  $10,000;  incor- 
porators: D.  H.  Johnson,  E.  S.  Dean.  E.  F. 
Davenport,  W.  S.  Slingsby  and  J.  A.  Daven- 
port. 

Stevens  Lodge.  No.  49,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  of  Weston,  Urnatilla  County;  value 
of  property.  $700;  incorporators:  J.  H. 
Price.  H.  E.  Turner  and  Frank  Saling. 

Smith  Sanitary  Feather  Company,  of 
Portland;  capital  stock,  $6000;  incorporat- 
ors: C.  C.  Smith,  Chandler  Bloom  and  Al- 
bert Broddie. 

Mann  &  Beach,  of  Portland;  capital  stock. 
$6000;  incorporators:  John  M.  Mann,  Jas. 
D.  M.  Abbott  and  S.  C.  Beach. 

Caroline  Couch  Estate,  of  Portland;  capi- 
tal stock,  $50,000;  incorporators:  L.  A. 
Lewis.  H.  C.  Wilson.  J.  C.  Flanders  and  R, 
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The  Great  Northern  Mill  &  Mining  Com- 
pany, of  Brownsville;  capital  stock,  $120,- 
coo;  incorporators:  W.  W.  Robe,  W.  A. 
Templeton  and  J.  H.  Glass. 

The  Golden  Treasure  Mines  &  Milling 
Company,  of  Bourne,  Baker  County;  capi- 
tal stock.  $1,000,000;  incorporators:  Ed- 
ward Rawson,  N.  P.  Lippert  and  George  M 
Diehm. 

Rue  &  Clyde  Logging  Company,  of  Port- 
land: capital  stock,  $260,000;  incorporators: 
A.  C.  Mowrey,  F.  Weist  and  Thomas  N. 
Strong. 

Mount  Defiance  Water,  Power  &  Light 
Company,  of  Hood  River;  capital  stock, 
$35*000 ;  incorporators:  Frank  Davenport. 
C.  T.  Early  and  G.  W.  Stapleton 

Columbia  Southern  Trust  Company,  of 
Portland;  capital  stock,  $25,000;  incorpo- 
rators. W.  A.  Laidlaw,  E.  E.  Lytle  and  W 
H.  Moore. 

Garman-Hemenway  Company,  of  Cottage 
Grove;  capital  stock.  $20,000;  incorporat- 
ors: W.  D.  Garman,  James  Hemenway  and 
W.  A.  Hemenway. 

Columbia  Land  &  Irrigation  Company,  of 
Portland;  capital  stock,  $25,000;  incorpo- 
rators: John  E.  Atchison,  John  W.  Cook 
and  William  A.  Mtinly. 

Hidden  Treasure  Gold  Mining  Company, 
of  Baker  City;  capital  stock,  $1,250,000;  in- 
corporators: Fred  T.  Kelly,  W.  A.  Houston 
and  C.  A.  Johns. 

May  Queen  Gold  Mining  Company,  of 
Baker  City;  capital  stock,  $3,000,000;  in- 
corporators, John  Thompson.  P.'Bascheand 
George  T.  Simmers. 

Oriental  Mining  Company,  of  Albany; 
capital  stock,  $1,000,000;  incorporators:  J. 
Otto  Lee.  J.  H.  Roberts.  J.  F.  Venner  and 
C  Sullivan. 

The  Coast  Range  Copper  Company,  of 
Roseburg;  capital  stock,  $25,000;  incorpo- 
rators. T.  R.  Sheridan,  H.  A.  Chamoagne, 
Frank  Reed  and  Fred.T.  Blakeley. 

Galice  Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  of 
Portland;  capital  stock,  $1,000,000:  incor- 
porators: A.  B.  Cousin,  George  E.  Wag- 
sroner.  E.  E.  Cable  and  Robert  C.  Yenney.    , 

First  Baptist  Church,  of  Ontario;  capital 
stock.  $600:  incorporators,  J.  S.  Tones,  T.  J. 
Johnson  and  B.  F.  Knott. 

Continental  Gold  Mining  Company,  of 
Portland;  capital  stock.  $1,500,000:  incor- 
porators: W.  B.  Stewart,  E.  W.  ivowe  and 
H.  J.  Martin. 

The  A.  H.  Averill  Machinery  Company,  of 
Portland:  capital  stock,  $50,000;  incorpo- 
rators: A.  H.  Averill,  M.  B.  McFaul  and  G. 
O.  Graves. 

Hood  River  Apple  Juice  Company,  of 
Hood  River;  capital  stock.  $10,000;  incor- 
porators: W.  E.  Potter,  Georsre  W.  Bates 
and  Martin  L.  Pipes. 

Western  Consolidated  Development  Com- 
pany, of  Medford;  capital  stock.  $500,000; 
incorporators:  Guy  T.  Thompson.  William 
.A.'  Freeburg,  Charles  G.  Gischel  and  E.  P. 
Hughes. 


QlaeMngton  - 

The  statistics  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
Washingfton  and  Orep"on  in  1902,  as 
prepared  by  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, are  as  follows : 

TOntcr  COhcat 

Washington:  Acreage,  3083,15;  yield  per 
acre,  25.7;  production,  7,923.696;  total  value, 
$5,150,402.  Oregon:  Acreage,  398,845;  yield 
per  acre,  22.2;  production,  8,7744,599;  total 
value,  $5*878,975. 

Bpring  CClbcat 

Washington:  Acreage,  757J39;  yield  per 
acre,  20.8;  production,  15,748,491;  total  val- 
ue, $10,236,519.  Oregon:  Acreage,  37^,532] 
yield  per  acre,  17.8;  production,  6,737,870; 
total  value,  $4,5i4»373. 

The  State  of  Washington  ranked 
seventh  among  all  the  states  and  terri- 
tories in  1902  in  production  of  barley, 
eighteenth  in  oats,  eierhteenth  in  pota- 
toes and  twenty-first  in  hay.  The  oat 
crop  amounted  to  7,115,077  bushels,  as 
against  8,092,108  bushels  in  Oregon, 
and  the  potato  crop  4,255,168  bushels, 
as  agamst  3,679,572  bushels  in  Oregon. 
Washington  produced  739,359  tons  of 
hay,  as  against  Oregon's  700,815  tons. 

Although  Washington  is  situated 
north  of  the  area  of  most  successful 
production,  this  crop  yielded  230,322 
bushels  in  the  State  in  1902,  and  the 
State  ranks  twenty-seventh  among  all 
the  states  and  territories  in  the  produc- 
tion of  corn. 

There  has  been  a  greater  develop- 
ment in  the  trade  with  the  North  Pa- 
cific Coast  within  the  past  three  years 
than  with  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  statements  of  the  Southern 
roads  for  IQ02  will  show  that  it  has 
been,  for  last  year,  400  per  cent,  more 
than  it  was  for  1899.  This  is  a  won- 
derful showing  .and  is  better  than  can 
be  made  by  any  other  section  in  the 
United  States. 

Three  years  ago  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  Railroad  did  not  look  for 
any  amount  of  business  in  this  terri- 
tory. Then  we  had  a  traffic  arrange- 
ment with  the  Burlington  similar  to 
the  present  one  and  there  was  some 
traffic  to  this  section.     But  it  is  was 

not  enough  to  create  ang^iittpression 
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or  at   that   time  to  indicate   its   rapid 
errowth. 

6.  C  Bfoth.  0f  M.,  K. «(  C  Ry. 

The  signing  of  the  ordinance  grant- 
ing certain  franchises  to  the  railroads 
terminating  here  is  the  last  step  neces- 
sary to  be  taken,  so  tar  as  the  munici- 
pal authorities  are  concerned,  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  commencement  of 
work  upon  the  great  terminals  which 
are  to  be  erected  in  this  city.  The  ne- 
gotiations have  been  somewhat  pro- 
tracted, through  the  desire  to  safeguard 
in  every  way  the  interests  of  the  city, 
while  affording  the  railroads  proper 
facilities  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business.  All  obstacles  have  been 
smoothed  away  throueh  mutual  con- 
cessions and  the  reconciling  of  conflict- 
ing interests,  and  the  gigantic  work, 
involving  expenditures  into  the  mil- 
lions, and  the  prospective  value  of 
which  to  the  city  is  so  great  as  to  make 
the  expenditures  look  really  insignifi- 
cant, is  about  to  commence. — Post-In- 
telligencer, Seattle. 

<^  <S> 
Palouse  is  one  of  the  few  points  in 
Whitnaan  county  which  handled  more 
grain  in  1902  than  in  1901.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Palouse  the  grain  crop  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  known.  While 
other  points  in  the  county  show  a  de- 
crease of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  in 
grain  receipts  for  1902  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  Palouse  shows 
a  substantial  increase.  The  warehouse 
receipts  show  that  in  1901  Palouse  re- 
ceived from  the  prouacers  300,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  115,000  bushels  of 
oats  and  2500  tons  of  hay.  The  receipts 
at  the  same  warehouses  in  1902  show 
350,000  bushels  of  wheat,  200,000  bush- 
els of  oats  and  3000  tons  of  hay.  This 
is  an  increase  of  50.000  bushels  of 
wheat,  85,000  bushels  ot  oats  and  5000 
tons  of  hay.  As  the  price  of  wheat 
in  1902  was  about  10  cents  per  bushel 
higher  than  in  1901,  the  increase  in 
the  amount  paid  Palouse  farmers  for 
their  grain  reaches  a  handsome  sum. 

<^  ^ 
**There  will  be  a  larger  immigration 
into  the  Inland  Empire  from  the  East 
during  the   present   summer  than   we 


have  seen  in  any  previous  year."  This 
is  the  prophecy  of  F.  B.  Grinnell,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  month's  trip 
iiast,  which  included  visits  to  Boston, 
New  York  and  other  cities  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  a  thorough  inquiry 
at  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  other  middle 
Western  points  regarding  the  outlook 
for  new  settlers  upon  Washington 
farms. 

**For  several  years,"  Mr.  Grinnell 
continuea.  "a  remarkable  movement  of 
population  has  been  in  progress  all  over 
the  middle  West.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  good  times  since  1896,  and  has 
been  most  noticeable  in  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.  The  increase  in  land 
values  in  Illinois  has  been  very  great, 
and  the  owners  of  high  priced  property 
have  been  moving  to  Iowa,  where  they 
have  bought  land  from  farmers,  who 
have  in  turn  moved  up  into  Southern 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  1  ne  Iowa 
men  have  money  and  are  paying  fancy 
prices  for  land,  but  not,  of  course,  so 
much  as  they  received  for  their  Iowa 
farms.  Thev  are  displacing  a  large 
number  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
tarmers.  Who  are  looking  further  west 
for  new  lands.  This  State  and  North- 
ern Idaho  are  attracting  these  people 
more  than  ever,  and  we  shall  see  a 
mighty  stream  of  immigration  pouring 
into  the  territorv  within  the  next  few 
months." 

The  first  spike  on  the  Port  Angeles 
Pacific  railroad  was  driven  at  Port  An- 
geles the  second  week  in  January.  Pro- 
motor  and  General  Manager  Norman 
R.  Smith  supplemented  the  proceedings 
with  an  order  to  Contractor  Mart  ell, 
who  has  had  the  work  in  charge,  to  pro- 
ceed laying  rails  and  not  to  stop  until 
he  reached  the  Quillayute  river.  Mr. 
Smith  expects  to  have  the  first  mile 
of  track  down  within  the  week,  and 
to  have  the  road  completed  to  Lake 
Crescent  by  the  ist  of  ^une.  The  road 
is  projected  to  the  Quillayut  t  River, 
on  the  west  coast,  to  connect  with  the 
Northern  Pacific's  Gravs  Harbor 
branch.  It  will  tap  one  of  the  richest 
belts  of  stanaine  timber  on  the  conti- 
nent. ^  . 
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A.  C.  Murdock,  with  a  corps  of 
Northern  Pacific  surveyors,  has  just 
completed  the  survey  of  the  line  down 
the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  has  been  in  the  field  for  the  past 
cignt  months,  i  here  are  sixteen  men 
with  Mr.  Mtirdock  and  the  fact  that 
much  time  has  been  spent  on  the  route 
and  the  substantial  character  of  the 
work  leads  to  the  belief  that  a  line  will 
be  built  down  the  Columbia  and  that 
work  will  be  commenced  in  the  near 
future. 

That  pertains  to  the  line  on  the  low- 
er Columbia,  below  Kalama  or  Kelso, 
between  Kalama  and  Vancouver  a  rail- 
road has  already  been  completed  and 
turned  over  to  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Northern  Pacific  engineers  have  sur- 
veyed across  from  Satus,  in  the  Yaki- 
ma V^alley  to  Goldendale  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Klickitat  at  Lyle  and 
they  have  also  been  running  lines  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Goldendale  Val- 
ley and  along  the  Columbia  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Paul  Mohr  portage  rail- 
road, which  now  belongs  to  Northern 
Pacific  interests. 

Thus  gradually  the  Northern  Pacific 
is  increasing  its  forces  in  that  field  and 
no  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of 
grading  contracts  for  about  300  miles 
of  new  railroad  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Columbia.  The  engineers,  who 
were  for  several  months  engaged  at 
putting  everything  in  readiness  for  con- 
struction of  a  line  up  the  Snake  to 
Lewiston,  have  all  been  called  in  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  that  pro- 
ject has  been  abandoned  through  fail- 
ure of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Northern 
Pacific  to  agree  on  tne  details.  This 
makes  it  probable  that  the  Northern 
Pacific  will  soon  have  a  line  of  its  own 
down  the  Columbia  to  the  mouth,  and 
that  both  it  and  the  O.  R.  &  N.  will 
deliver  Columbia  Valley  grain  to  ships 
within  sight  of  the  ocean.  No  more 
grain  for  export  will  then  be  hauled 
over  the  mountains. 

The  British  steamship  Ning  Chow, 
the  new  twin-screw,  China,  Mutual  Liv- 
erpool-Tacoma  liner,  arrived  in  Taco- 
ma  January'  27,  on  her  maiden  voyage, 
and  easily  takes  rank  as  the  finest  and 


largest  freiehter  that  ever  entered  Pu- 
get  Sound.  She  is  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain James  Riley,  and  is  500  feet  in 
length  by  58  feet  breadth,  built  on  hand- 
some, staunch  lines,  and  will  carry  11,- 
500  tons  dead  weight  cargo,  or  19,800 
tons  measurement.  She  loads  a  cargo 
of  flour  at  Tacoma. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  value  of 
Washington's  forests  has  been  furnish- 
ed by  Trent  Beckwith  and  Herbert 
'faylor,  of  Elma,  who  have  cut  a  tree 
that  will  bring  when  marketed  $700. 
It  was  found  near  Vance's  mill,  one 
mile  west  of  Elma.  By  Scribner's  rule 
it  scaled  35,000  feet.  It  was  over  300 
feet  in  height  and  was  a  magnificent 
and  perfect  speciment  of  yellow  fir. 
There  was  not  a  flaw  of  any  kind  in  it, 
and  it  will  make  the  finest  grade  of 
lumber.  It  scaled  seven  feet  on  the 
stump.  It  will  be  taken  to  the  mill  in 
six  logs.  It  will  furnish  lumber  suf- 
ficient to  build,  in  plain  pattern,  a  12- 
room  house.  When  marketed  at  an  av- 
erage of  $20  a  thousand  feet  it  will 
bring  $700  and  leave  some  slabs  for 
fuel. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Lincks  Company  have  been  filed  with 
the  County  Auditor.  The  firm  is  com- 
posed of  J.  R.  Lincks  and  Fred  Parker, 
and  will  buy  and  sell  real  estate,  per- 
sonal property  and  livestock  and  trans- 
act other  business  in  the  city  of  North 
Yakima. 

■<^  ^ 

Salone,  Munson  &  Peterson  are 
building  a  $3000  shingle  mill  three 
miles  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Nook- 
sack  River  from  this  point.  It  will  have 
capacity  for  cutting  60,000  shingles  and 
and  it  is  to  be  completed  within  two 
months.  The  firm  will  build  a  sawmill 
at  the  same  place  during  the  summer. 

J.  W.  Bell  will  have  a  broom  handle 
factory  in  operation  near  the  new  shin- 
gle mill  by  May  i.  He  will  use  alder 
wood,  and  expects  to  turn  out  4000 
handles  daily. 

<^  ^ 

Kelso  is  to  have  an  electric  light  sys- 
tem installed  in  the  near  future.  t 
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Idaho- 

The  population  of  Boise  is  about  12,- 
000,  counting  the  new  district,  which 
lies  just  beyond  the  municipal  limits, 
and  for  a  place  of  such  relatively  small 
population  it  does  an  enormous  busi- 
ness. In  1901  there  was  handled  at 
the  Boise  railroad  freight  depot,  count- 
ing both  **in  and  **out"  business,  4097 
carloads  of  merchanaise;  for  1902  the 
figures  were  5176,  an  increase  of  1079. 
The  railroad  revenue  produced  by  the 
Boise  freight  and  passenger  business 
(reckoning  both  in  and  out)  was  for 
1901,  $900,000,  and  for  1902,  $1,150,000. 

The  cost  of  new  buildings  erected  in 
1901,  not  incluamg  the  amount  expend- 
ed on  the  Government  building  begun 
in  that  year,  was  $416,000.  The  cost 
of  general  building  in  1902,  not  includ- 
ing the  government  building,  was 
$g^o,ooo. 

In  its  situation-  and  general  condi- 
tions Idaho  is  a  country  made  to  order 
of  the  irrigationist.  Either  lightly  or 
heavily  rolling  everywhere,  backed  al- 
ways by  mountain  watersheds,  holding 
the.  winter  snows  until  well  into  the 
summer,  abounding  in  reservoir  sites, 
and  so  lying  as  to  give  the  principle  of 
gravity  a  working  chance,  it  asks  for 
nothing  but  a  combination  of  some  cap- 
ital and  much  energy.  And  it  is  not 
asking  in  vain,  for  every  season  wit- 
nesses a  noticeable  addition  to  the  ir- 
rigated area  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  working  population  and  of 
commercial  production.  The  crrowth  of 
Central  Idaho  during  the  past  few 
years  in  population  and  wealth  is  al- 
most a  precise  register  of  the  progress 
of  practical  irrigation  work.  Natural- 
ly, enterprise  in  this  line  is  as  yet  limit- 
ed to  the  vicinity  of  the  Oregon  Short 
i^ine  road,  for  neither  capital  nor  immi- 
gration will  in  these  days  go  far  from 
transportation.  The  growth  of  Idaho 
is  not  general :  it  clings  to  the  skirts 
of  the  railroad  ;  in  everything  excepting 
mining  and  stockraisine  it  is  within  the 
narrow  zone  which  mav  be  traced  by 
followintj  on  the  map  the  dotted  lines 
which  mark  the  track  of  the  Iron 
Horse. — A  pp.,  in  Oregonian. 


Montana 

Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  the  New 
York  statesman  of  national  reputation, 
who  but  recentlv  died,  had  nearly  $1,- 
000,000  invested  in  various  enterprises 
in  the  State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  one  of  the  original 
promotors  of  the  Great  Falls  smelter, 
which  was  afterwards  consolidated 
with  the  East  Helena  works  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Smelting  &  Refin- 
ing Company,  of  which  company  he 
was  president  and  for  many  years  a  di- 
rector. Mr.  Hewitt  was  also  prime 
mover  in  the  construction  of  the  big 
electrical  transmission  plant  of  the 
Missouri  Power  Company  at  Canyon 
Ferry,  which  furnishes  power  to  Butte 
mines,   100  miles  distant. 

<^  ^ 
IncorporationSt  Bntfsb  CoUimbui— 

From  Tanuarv  8  to  January  15.  1903.  io 
carrv  on  business  of  mining.  Smelting,  etc.: 

Big  Four  Consolidated  oold  Mines,  Lim- 
ited;   capital,  $625,000. 

Industrial  Mining  and  Developing  Com- 
pany. Limited:   capital,  $100,000. 

Province  Mines.  Limited;  capital.  $100.- 
coo. 

Roberts-Kitchener  Mines.  Limited:  capi- 
tal. $1,000,000. 

Silver  Cup  Mines,  Limited;  capital,  $300,- 
coo. 

Standard  Development  Syndicate,  Limit- 
ed;   capital,  $30,000. 

To  purchase  and  manage  certain  specified 
real  estate:: 

Metropolitan  Estate  Company.  Limited; 
capital.  $20,000. 

To  manufacture  pulp  and  paper: 

Union  Power  and  Pulp  Company,  Limit- 
ed:   capital,  $25,000. 

To  promote  the  interests  of  the  City  of 
Vancouver: 

Vancouver  Tourist  Association,  Limited; 
capital.  $100. 

Tf)  do  Mercantile  and  brokerage  business: 

Citizens'  Supply  Company;  capital,  $12.- 
500. 

General  Business  of  mining: 

Ashnola  Smelter.  Limited;  capital,  $2,- 
ooo,oco. 

Denoro  Mines.  Limited:  capital,  $1,500,- 
000. 

To  manufacture  non-touling  paint  for  bot- 
toms of  ships: 

Cuassum  Non-Foulintj  Composition  Com- 
pany, of  Canada,  Limited:    capital,  $50,000. 

Tn  manufacture  and  deal  in  clothing: 

X^ictoria  Clothing  Company.  Limited;  cai?*- 
ital,  $50,000. 
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prominent  people  of  Hmtent  CCines— 

In  considering  the  prominent  people  of 
ancient  times.  Adam  and  Eve  very  naturally 
stand  first  in  the  list  of  those  whose  fame 
has  endured  through  all  the  centuries  that 
have  passed  since  the  early  colonial  period 
of  the  earth's  history.  They  were,  in  fact, 
the  pioneers  in  that  crude  form  of  civiliza- 
tion which  prevailed  in  those  times,  and 
which  has  grown  and  developed  into  what 
we  behold  with  pride  at  the  present  time. 
They  were  also  the  first  to  introduce  a  cer- 
tain article  called  sin,  which  has  since 
come  into  almost  universal  use.  Indeed,  so 
pleased  were  those  who  used  it  first  that 
it  soon  became  exceedingly  popular,  and 
the  demand  has  always  kept  pace  with  the 
supply,  and  at  times  it  has  even  threatened 
to  drive  civilization  out  of  the  market.  It 
has  been  so  enlarged  and  improved  that  its 
original  promoters  would  probably  not  rec- 
ognize it  now. 

Adam  began  active  life  as  a  fruit  grower, 
having  obtained  the  lease  of  a  large  orchard. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Adam  married 
a  charming  young  woman.  Miss  Eve — well, 
no  one  now  seems  to  know  what  her  sur- 
name was,  nor  are  we  any  more  enlightened 
in  regard  to  Adam;  but  it  seems  like  undue 
familiarity  to  speak  of  them  as  Adam  and 
Eve  on  such  slight  acquaintance. 

The  meeting  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  ro- 
mantic. Adam  had  fallen  asleep  under  an 
apple  tree,  it  being  a  warm  day.  He  had 
slept  he  knew  not  how  long  when  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  an  apple  falling  from 
the  tree  and  striking  the  straw  hat  which 
lay  over  his  face.  He  sat  up  and  looked 
around  in  a  bewildered  way.  and  there,  only 
a  few  feet  from  him,  stood  Eve,  arrayed  in 
full  evening  dress.  Eve  was  doubtless  an 
admirer  of  Venus,  and  had  copied  the  cos- 
tume usually  worn  by  that  famous  beauty. 
The  same  costume,  with  some  variations,  is 
still  worn  by  some  of  Eve's  granddaughters 
who  belong  to  that  exclusive  accumulation 
of  irresponsibles  known  as  the  "400." 

Adam  was  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  Eve, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once.  She  re- 
turned his  aflfection.  and  after  one  of  the 
shortest  courtships  on  record,  they  were 
married.  This,  unlike  mos^  hasty  marriages, 
was  a  happy  one. 

Adam's  venture  in  the  fruit  growing  busi- 
ness proved  unfortunate.  The  scarcity  of 
competent  help  ivas  one  serious  drawback, 
and  the  distance  from  any  good  market,  to- 
gether with  poor  transportation  facilities, 
was  another.  Nor  was  this  all.  Before  thev 
had  been  there  three  years  Adam  had  a  fall 
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from  which  he  never  fully  recovered,  and 
which  rendered  any  further  effort  in  the 
fruit  business  impossible,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  lease  of  the  orchard 
and  move  away.  For  this  misfortune  Adam 
was  almost  entirely  responsible.  He  was 
warned  not  to  climb  a  certain  tree  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  the  fruit;  but  it  ap- 
peared as  safe  as  any  tree,  and  he  tried  it, 
with  the  result  before  mentioned.  Of  course, 
Adam  said  afterward  that  his  wife  advised 
him  to  go  there,  telling  him  she  thought  it 
was  safe  enough;  but  perhaps  this  should 
be  received  with  some  allowance,  for  Adam, 
like  many  of  his  descendants,  was  quite 
willing  that  someone  should  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  his  misdeeds. 

After  this.  Adam  took  up  farming  in  a 
small  way,  his  principal  crops  being  thorns 
and  thistles.  These  he  raised  for  the  seeds, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, from  whence  they  were  distributed 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  where 
they  are  at  present  doing  very  well  with 
moderate  care. 

Adam's  income  was  never  very  large,  but 
his  family  was  small,  and  he  managed  to  get 
along  without  having  his  name  writteti  on 
anybody's  ledger.  Right  here  it  will  occur 
to  most  people  that  the  Chicago  professor 
who  would  be  very  grateful  to  workingmen 
if  they  would  please  support  their  families 
in  comparative  luxury  and  save  a  goodly 
sum  each  year  on  $25  per  month,  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  not  citing  Adam  as  an  ex- 
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ample  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  line.  His 
income  probably  never  amounted  to  that. 
But.  of  course,  he  had  the  advantage  over 
modern  workingmen  in  some  respects.  His 
wife  was  very  economical,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  and  we  are  not  told  that 
she  ever  complained  to  him  that  she  "hadn't 
a  thing  in  the  house  to  wear."  Adam  was 
also  inclined  to  be  economical,  and  as  they 
lived  in  a  remote  country  district,  their 
wants  were  few  and  their  expenses  conse- 
quently light. 

Two  sons  were  born  to  Adam  and  Eve 
soon  after  they  left  Eden.  The  elder  of  the 
boys  had  a  bad  temper,  and  after  they 
were  grown  up  he  quarreled  with  his 
brother  in  the  field,  and  after  killing  him, 
left  the  country  and  wandered  into  a  foreign 
land,  where  he  married  and  soon  accumu 
latcd  wealth  and  became  a  leader  in  society. 
Thus  did  the  wicked  prosper,  even  in  the 
long  ago.  Where  the  people  came  from  who 
populated  the  land  where  Cain  found  his 
wife  is  a  mystery  that  needs  explanation, 
but  can't  get  it.  The  third  son  was  a  good 
boy  and  lived  to  be  quite  old,  about  forty - 
five  **score  years  and  ten."  Afterward,  the 
historian  tells,  they  had  other  sons  and 
daughters,  none  of  whom  seem  to  have  been 
worth  naming. 

Adam  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  even  longer 
than  the  ancient  negro  who  is  discovered 
about  once  a  3'ear,  who  remembers  seeing 
George  Washington.  The  history  of  those 
remote  times  that  we  find  in  the  Bible  is 
very  brief  and  unsatisfactory,  and  as  it  usu- 
ally ingnores  the  existence  of  women  alto- 
jpcther,  we  are  unable  to  learn  how  long 
Eve  lived,  but  she  was  probably  spared  long 
enough  to  celebrate  her  golden  wedding 
sixteen  or  seventeen  times,  and  to  attend 
at  least  eight  centennial  expositions.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  what  such  a  life  would  be. 
Think  of  the  eclipses  and  comets  Adam 
must  have  seen.  Think  of  living  through 
over  eighteen  hundred  house-cleaning  peri- 
ods, and  getting  out  of  bed  to  start  the 
kitchen  fire  328,500  times.  And  yet,  our  far- 
oflF  ancestors  probably  enjoyed  life  as  much 
as  we  do,  the  little  time  we  are  allowed  to 
stay. 

Chas.  JC-  Burnsld0. 


Mrs.  Hicks — What  do  they  call  that  man 
in  the  bank  a  teller  for? 

Mrs.  Wicks — I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 

Mrs.  Hicks — Well,  I  don't  either.  I  went 
in  there  yesterday  to  ask  him  how  large  a 
balance  Mr.  Hicks  has  now,  and  he  said 
right  away  that  he  couldn't  tell  me. — Som- 
erville  (Mass.)  Journal. 


Side-show  Man — See  here,  your  paper 
said  the  biggest  snake  in  my  state-fair  show 
was  twenty  feet  long,  when  it's  really  thirty- 
one  feet. 

Editor — Sorry,  but  we  were  crowded  for 
space  yesterday  and  had  to  cut  everything 
down. — Indianapolis  News. 
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Cbe  CUiig-8tonc  peawh— 

Probably  nearly  everyone  who  has  tasted 
the  sweets  of  civilization — and  incidentally 
also  the  bitterness  of  it — has  at  one  time  or 
another  eaten,  or  attempted  to  eat,  that 
freak  of  nature,  that  abomination  of  creation 
known  as  the  cling-stone  peach. 

When  Adam  was  told  that  the  srround  was 
cursed  for  his  sake  and  that  thereafter,  at  his 
earnest  entreaty,  accompanied  by  wearying 
toil,  the  soil  would  yield  to  him  thorns  and 
thistles,  the  cling-stone  peach  was  probably 
unknown,  else  it  would  have  been  added  to 
the  list.  And  since  the  close  of  Adam's  brief 
pilgrimage  of  nine  centuries,  he  has  very 
likely  often  looked  down — or  up,  as  the 
case  may  be — to  earth  and  congratulated 
himself  that  the  cling-stone  peach  was  not 
added  to  his  other  sorrows. 

This  variety  looks  like  other  peaches.  It 
has  the  same  healthy  glow  in  its  cheek  that 
we  all  admire  in  peaches — and  women — and 
it  manages  to  get  itself  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket usually  a  little  ahead  of  the  better  class. 
You  are  walking  along  the  street,  thinking 
that  the  peach  season  will  soon  be  upon  us, 
when  suddenly  you  come  face  to  face  with 
some  portly  specimens  sitting  in  the  front 
row  of  seats  at  a  fruit  stand.  You  admire 
their  complexion  and  they  seem  to  smile 
at  you  as  you  approach.  They  look  good 
enough  to  eat,  and  you  straightway  invest 
ten  cents.  It  being  early  in  the  season,  you 
don't  get  many  for  ten  cents,  and  afterward 
you  are  glad  that  you  didn't.  You  select 
one  from  the  paper  sack  and  attempt  to 
split  it  and  remove  the  pit,  as  you  usually 
do  with  peaches.  Then  your  thumbs  begin 
to  settle  into  the  end  of  the  peach,  and  its 
life-blood  begins  to  ooze  out  of.  the  wounds 
you  have  made,  but  it  shows  no  signs  of  let- 
ting go.  Then  you  stop,  for  you  have  dis- 
covered what  it  is.  But  it  is  the  first  peach 
you  have  seen  since  last  fall  and  you  are 
determined  to  eat  it  if  possible;  so  you  take 
a  bite  from  its  side,  or  attempt  to  do  so. 
Then  are  "the  fountains  of  the  deep  broken 
up."  The  immediate  effect  is  a  deluge  of 
juice  which  spreads  itself  over  your  face 
like  the  effusion  from  the  spray  nozzle  of  a 
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SILK  REMNANTS  FOR 
FANCY  WORK 

Our  remnants  are  all  larire  pieces,  rich  in  de- 
sign  and  color.  We  sell  a  grand  assortment,  Just 
the  thing  for  Sofa  Pillows,  Head  Rests,  QuIIU, 
Cushions,  etc.  When  you  order  goods  of  us.  you 
can  be  sure  of  getting  the  largest  package  for 
your  money.  We  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Post- 
paid, one  i)ackage,  25  cents;    Ave  packages.  $1.00. 

IVASTS:  EMBROIDERY   SILK 

Our  waste  embroidery  silk  is  short  pieces  from 
the  factory.  The  pieces  are  from  three  to  ^en 
yards  long.  It  comes  in  odd  lengths  and  assorted 
colors.  It  is  Just  the  thing  for  Crazy  Quilts,  etc., 
(which  can  be  made  with  our  silk  remnants), 
and  all  kinds  of  fancy  work  in  various  colors. 
We  put  this  silk  up  in  large  packages  at  a  low 
price.  One  package,  postpaid.  10  cents;  three 
for  25  cents;  six  for  50  cents;  thirteen  for  $1.00. 
You  cannot  buy  this  silk  in  any  store  for  double 
what  we  ask. 
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Make  np  your  order  at  home 

Send  for  our  1903  Seed  Annual.  The  most 
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best  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses  and  Flowers  for  this 
Coast.     Ask  for  book  No.  60.     Sent  FREE. 

Portland  Seed  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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garden  hose.  Then  a  little  streamlet  leaves 
the  fountain-head  and  courses  gaily  along 
your  arm  from  wrist  to  elbow,  where  it  set- 
tles in  a  little  pool  in  the  hollow  of  your 
shirt  sleeve.  By  this  time  you  become  des- 
perate and  begin  to  tear  at  the  interlaced 
sinews  of  the  tenacious. fruit,  while  the  juice 
flows  forth  from  the  scene  of  the  struggle 
like  the  water  from  a  small  cloud-burst,  dis- 
tributing itself  over  the  front  of  your  vest 
and  pants.  After  you  have  gnawed  at  it 
till  your  teeth  are  lame,  you  throw  it  away, 
and  present  the  paper  sack  with  its  contents 
to  a  small  boy  who  is  fond  of  peaches  and 
who  will  eat  every  one  of  them  if  he  has  to 
swim  out  afterward.  Then  you  go  home  and 
put  on  dry  clothes. 

There  may  be  some  hope  in  the  future  for 
the  cling-stone  peach  as  an  article  of  food. 
A  horticulturist,  after  many  experiments, 
has  produced  grapes  and  one  or  two  other 
fruits  without  seeds.  We  already  have  the 
seedless  orange,  the  horseless  carriage,  and 
the  useless  man,  why  not  the  seedless,  pit- 
less  or  stoneless  peach? 

ChaM,  JC*  BumMld0» 

♦  ♦      t 

foiled  Hgain— 

**So!*'  hissed  the  villain. 

The  heroine  faced  him  grandly.  The  cal- 
cium light  sputtered  delightedly  over  the 
scene,  causing  her  jewels  to  glitter  like  the 
eye  of  a  press-agent. 

"So!"  growled  the  villain. 

Here  the  heroine  kicked  her  train  around 
in  front  of  her,  and  the  hand-painted  flow- 
ers on  the  back  breadth  came  into  full  view. 
Bravely  she  clutched  the  will  in  her  lily- 
white  fingers. 

"So!"  hoarsely  muttered  the  villain. 

With  the  air  of  a  queen  the  heroine  turn- 
ed upon  him. 

"Why  do  you  say  *So'  so  often?"  she 
asked.   "Do  you  think  you  can  cow  me?" 

Realizing  that  he  was  baffled  for  the  last 
time  in  that  act.  the  villain  rolled  another 
cigarette  and  left  the  stage  with  a  tragic 
stride. — Judge. 

♦  «     * 

l^cctUd- 

"Mamma,  what  will  I  have  to  do  when  T 
am  educated  and  accomplished?" 

"Oh,  you  can  pass  the  rest  of  your  life 
learning  how  to  keep  house." — Life. 

♦  ♦     * 

Mae — Did  you  tell  the  reporter  your  en- 
gagement was  a  secret? 

Ethel — Yes.  and  the  horrid  thing  never 
put  it  in  the  paper  at  all. — New  York  Jour- 
nal. 

♦  ♦     * 

"I  hope  you  are  not  one  of  the  men  who 
find  fault  with  the  cooking." 

"Xo.  indeed,"  answered  Mr.  Meekton. 
Henrietta  is  very  considerate  in  that  way. 
In  order  that  I  may  be  perfectly  satisfied, 
she  lets  me  do  most  of  the  cooking  myself." 
—Washington  Star. 
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Reduce  Expenses 

Those  troublesome  family  expenditures 
can  be  materially  reduced  If  you  keep  our 
Family  Expense  Book.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised if  you  will  only  iret  one  and  try  It 
a  month.  Every  woman  should  have  one. 
Gives  itemized  account  of  daily  and 
monthly  expenditures  for  one  year  of  all 
household  expenses.  Price  40  cents,  post- 
paid. 
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Before  doing  so  call  or  send  for 
samples  of  our  complete  line 
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'This  towel."  said  the  attendant  in  the 
germ-proof  barber  shop,  "has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  extreme  heat,  and  is  thoroughly 
sterilized.  We  take  every  precaution  against 
exposing  our  patrons  to  infection  or  con- 
tagion." 

"Good  thing."  commented  the  patron. 

"This  soap,"  went  on  the  attendant,  pick- 
ing up  the  cake  thereof,  "has  been  debac- 
terialized.  and  the  comb  and  brush  are 
thoroughly  antisepticised." 

"Great  scheme,"  said  the  patron. 

"The  chair  in  which  you  sit  is  given  a 
daily  bath  in  bichloride  of  mercury,  while 
its  cushions  are  baked  in  an  oven  heated 
to  987  degrees,  which  is  guaranteed  to 
shrivel  up  any  bacillus  that  happens  along." 

"Hot  stuflF,"  said  the  patron. 

"The  razor  and  lather  brush  are  boiled 
before  being  used,  and  the  lather  cup  is 
dry-heated  until  there  is  not  the  slightest 
possibility  of  any  germs  being  concealed 
in  it." 

"Fine,"  said  the  patron. 

"The  hot  water  with  which  the  lather  is 
mixed  is  always  double  heated  and  sprayed 
with  a  germicide,  besides  being  filtered  and 
distilled.   It  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be  made." 

"Excellent,"  said  the  patron. 

"Even  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  and  the 
walls  and  the  furniture  are  given  antiseptic 
treatment  every  day,  and  all  change  handed 
out  to  our  customers  is  first  wiped  with  anti- 
septic gauze.  The  shoe  polish  at  the  boot- 
black chair  is  boiled,  and  then  frozen,  and 
the—" 

"Well,  look  here,"  said  the  patron,  who 
had  been  sitting,  wrapped  in  the  towel,  dur- 
ing all  this,  "why  don't  you  go  ahead  and 
shave  me?  Think  Tm  loaded  with  some 
kind  of  a  germ  that  you  have  to  talk  to 
death?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  attendant.  "But 
1  am  not  the  barber." 

"YouVe  not?     Where  is  he?" 

"They  are  boiling  him.  sir." — Baltimore 
American. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Thf>ugh  the  pen  may  be  mightier  than  the 
sword,  it  can't  come  up  to  the  scratch  when 
pitted  against  the  ink-eraser. — Chicago 
News. 
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Business  Course  Scholarship $60.00 

Bookkeeping  (Laboratory  Method),  Commer- 
cial Law.  Commercial  Geography,  Penman- 
ship,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Lctter-Writin|{, 
Rapid  Calculation,  Orthography.  Actual  Busi- 
ness Practice,  Banking  (Boston  System). 
Shorthand  Course  Scholarship $^0.00 

Shorthand     (Pernin      System).    Typewriting, 
Mimeographing.      Tabulating,      Letter-Writing, 
English  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Office  work  and 
Court  Reporting. 
Telegraphy   Course  Scholarship    $50.00 

Telegraphy.  Typewriting.  Penmanship,  Spell- 
ing. Letter-Writing. 

Our  teachers  are  all  practical  men  and  speci- 
alists in  their  particular  lines.    Our  graduates 
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Catarrh,  Hay  Fever  and  Cold  in  Head    t  "STARS  AND  STRIPES" 


Two  pinches  will  cure  a  common  cold.  Snuff 
it  up  your  nostrils.  You  won't  sneeze.  It  !s 
delightful,  refreshing,  Invigorating  and  heal- 
ing, giving  Instant  relief.  A  pinch  of  Pearl - 
Ona  is  worth  a  barrel  of  astringent  snuffs  and 
liquid  nostrums.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  plesise 
tell  your  friends,  as  this 

Remedy  is  Positively  Guaranteed. 

Price.  $1.00.  postpaid. 

Small  package,   25c.  Trial  Package.   10c. 
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SMOKE 
A  GOOD 
SMOKE 


To  prove  it  to  your  unbounded  Mttisfaction 
that  **OUR  OWN  MIXTURE*'  is  a  good 
smoke,  sweet  and  mild,  without  a  superior 
at  any  price,  we  make  this  special  offer 
to  readers  of  this  magazine  : 

Send  us  20  cents  and  we  will  send  you  our 
regular  25  cent  size  package,  postage  prepaid. 
You  cannot  get  fine  tobacco  at  this  price  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  You  must  mention 
this  magazine  to  get  the  reduction.  Mail  orders 
only  will  be  recognized.  You  need  some  tobacco. 
TRY  THIS. 
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Diily  PesMBteiii^eottr,  i;  to  16  Pi^ev  ^ 


Seattle's   Great 
Viper. 

THE  DAILY. 
SUNDAY. 
TWICE  A  WEEK 


The 
Post-Intelligencer. 


Sinple  (ojites  free. 
•  Write  Eeruoe. 


T)i 


Publishes  the  fullest  telegraphic 
news  from  an  parts  of  the  world. 
All  Che  state  and  local  news.  Daily 
and  Sunday  edition  750.  per  month 


Susddy  PosMntelli^encer,  30  tP  40  Pa^es. 


n 


The  larfifest  andimost'CompleteSun-' 
day  paper  north  of  San  Francisco. 
Special  departrnents  of  literature, 
of  fashion,  of  women's  news.  Sun- 
day edition  $2.00  per  year 

IwkeaWeek  Edition  the  Seatue  Post-lnteilKen- 
cer. 

All  the  news  or  the  week  in  concise, 
detailed  form  THE  TWICE  A 
WEEK  EDIT  ION  IS  THE  BEST 
TWICE  AWEEK  PAPER  PUBLISHED 
ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  Write  for 
sample  copy  and  be  convinced. 
Subscription  price    $100  per  year. 


u 


All  POSTMASTERS  WUI  Tike  SUBSCRIPnONS. 


POST 


INTELLIOENCER  CO..  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

S.  p.  WESTON,  Business  Manaeer.      - 


Cx^vvxx*v««««««o««o^%%xv^*s^v^««,«c^^^x«*^ 


QnB  of  a  pair  of  pracHcaff/  unsQfhd  cuffs  that  speaks  ehqaentf/  but  is  mt"  hud/* 

LACKAWANNA  lOOaMOTiYES  BURN  HARD  GOAU 
lAGKAWANHA'S  BOADB£D  iS  nOCN-BALLASTED. 

Eight  modern  p&ssen^er  traltij  daily  between  New  York  and  Chicago*  two  daily  between 
New  York  and  St,  Louii,  ten  daily  between  New  York  and  Btiffdo.  Full  tnformiition  at 
103  Adami  Street.  Chicapo  j  Eighth  find  Olive,  St.  Louis  i  2S9  Main  Stre<rt,  Buffalo; 
429    or  1183    Broadway.   New  York. 


Coogie^ 
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Kruse's  Restaurant  and  Grill  Room 

tbeo.  Knue  Cateriig  CoMpaiy 

PrQvrktors 

FOURTH  and  STARK  STREETS  POftland,    OregOII 


Oppottte  Chwnb«r  of  Commerct 


I  5UILD 

or  remodel  Office  and  Store  rixtures 

Altering  and  Repairing  Houses 

Cabinets^  ftook  Cases^  Ctc. 

PRICES    RcnSOMABLE    RfiD    ALL    WORK  THE    VERY 

Best  amd  Up-to-Date 

JOHN  A.  MELTON 
307  Stork  St.        Portland,  Oregon 


^   ^^  I         #i    S  ^S        NEW   NOVEL 
Finished  just  before  his  death. 

TRUTH 

Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizctelly.  The  third  in  the  "Four  Evangelists 
group,  following  "Fruitfulness"  and  "Labor' 


THE    PLOT  :      Virtually  a   re-setting  of  the   famous  Dreyfus 
case. 


Ready 
middle  of 
February 
i2mo.  $1.50 

JOHN  LANE,  New  York 

IMease  mention 


SUBJECT  :    Illustrates  the  antagonistic  influences  of  the 


Jesuit  and  Secular  parties  in  school  questions. 


T  REATMENT:     Sustains  from  cover  to  cover 
intense    interest  in-  a    vivid  dramatic  situation. 

the   Pacific   Monthly  when   dealing  with  advertiaerted  by  VjOOQlC 


Three  Big  Steps 
Forward 


1.  A  permanent  increase  of  32  pages 
of  reading  matter. 

2.  More  illustrations,  more  depart- 
ments,  a    more    interesting    magazine. 

3.  A  bona  fide  increase  in  the  circu- 
lation of  4585  copies  in  October, 
November,    December    and    January. 


THESE  are  the  steps  just  taken  by  The 
Pacific  Monthly  that  commend  it  to 
the  judgment  of  every  live  advertiser  in 
the  country.  No  other  monthly  publication 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  ever  been  able  to 
show'  such  a  remarkable  record.  Now  is  the 
time  to  advertise  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
investigation  will  prove  that  the  best  medium  is 


1 


lEe  Pacific  Monthly 

for  the  Pacific 
Coast 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CLING  PEACHES 


mention    the   Pacific    Monthly   when    dealing   with   advertisers 


We  can  show  the  label  and  the  appearance  of  the  can  ^n  which  Mooopok 
Fruits  are  packed  but  we  cannot  describe  to  you  how  good  they  taste*  We*  will 
say,  thought  that  they  are  the  sweetest,  most  delicious  and  have  more  of  the  natural 
fruit  flavor  than  any  other  brand  you  ever  used«  And  you  will  thank  us  after 
you  try  Monopole  for  calling  your  attention  to  them« 

First-class  Grocers  handle  Monopole  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Spices,  G>ffeet  etc 

Accept  no  imitations  or  Substitutes 

WADHAMS  &  KERR  DROS. 

MONOPOLE  GROCERS  AND 

DRY  COFFEE  ROASTERS 

PORTLAND,  -        -  OREGON. 


Digitized  by 


oogie 
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The  Fay-Sholcs 


Holds  Record  for  Speed 


! 


Leading  Single  Keyboard. 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  AUKES  SOI,D 
AND  RKNTSD 

EXPERT  RBPAIRINQ    ::    Rubber  Stamiw. 

Seal*.  Btc.  Typewriter  Desks. 

Chilrs.  Btc.     ::     Office  and 

Duplicating  Goods.  Btc. 


COAST  AGENCY  CO. 


kkktt 


231  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Oranon 


4585  COPIES 

This  has  been  the  bona  fide  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  The  Pacific  Monthly 
for  the  past  four  montns* 

CHEAP  RATES  •^'KH;  ItT" 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  household  goods  of  in- 
tendioff  settlers  to  the  abo^e  States  Write  for  rates. 
Map  of  California,  FREE.  If  not  interested,  please  tell 
friends  who  are. 

TIUNS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO..  326  Daarborn  St., 
ChlcafD.  San  Francisco  Office,  18  Montgomery  Street. 
Room  4;  Byers  Transfer  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Agents; 
C.  O.  Pick  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Agents. 


John  H,.  Mitchell 


Albert  H.  Tannbk 


MITCHELL  &  TANNER 

Atforncys-af-Law 

Commefdal  Block       PORTLAND,  OREGON 

THE  J.  K.  GILL  CO. 

Booksellers  ond 
STATIONERS 

Third  and  Alder  Sts.    PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Rare  Selcctiofi  of  Views  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

A.  FRENCH 

Art  Photographer 

TACOMA      s       n      WASHINGTON 

BRITISH  COLUIMBIA 
SCENERY 

Views  of  the  wonderful  Yoho  Valley,  the  moit 

majestic  in  the  world,  surraasixig  Yosemite* 

Frazier  River  Views,  Etc,  Etc.,  Etc* 

R.  H.  TRUEMAN  A.CO  ,  VanoQUver,  B.C. 

J.  P.  riNLEY  &  SON 

Cmbalmcrs  ami  funeral  Directors 

DOTH  PHONCS  No.  9 

Lady   Attendant 
Cor.  Third  and  Madison  8ts..  PORTLAND  ORE. 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED 

Wail  Paper  and  Decorations 

Paper  Hanging.  Painting  and  Kalaomming 

307   ALDER   STREET 

Phone   Black   1693   .  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


K*>'»v^^^^^^^^^>^^^^xg>^KjK^<8x$x? '  <^^^$^^^^^^^<^^^^<^<$>^>^>^$^^^<$X$>^^^>^<$^<i 


Cor. Twelfth  and  Flanders  Sts.,  Portland,  Oregon 


ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED 
Telephone,  Both  Companies 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

First  Class  Work 

A  Trial  Will  Convince 


Please  mention   the   Pacific    Monthly   when   dealinK  with  advertisers  "      ^ 
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Organized  1845 


Assets,  80  Millions 


i;  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Aims  to  Furnish  ttie  Best  Protection  at  the  Lowest  Cost 

Dividends  paid  annually.    Anyone  desiring  information  as  to  rates,  etc.,  or  an 

!  agency,  write  to 

ARNOLD  8.  ROTHWELL    for  oIIVoVSHS'idaho     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


FLOWERS 

Shipping  Flowers— Through  the  medium  of  the 
express  com]>anle9.  we  can  deliver  to  any  rail- 
way station  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  our  flowers 
and  designs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition.  The 
quality  of  stock  we  use  and  the  care  we  exercise 
in  packing  insures  its  safe  delivery  after  a  Jour- 
ney of  two  or  three  days. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  fine  flowers  and  de- 
signs are  second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
With  a  score  of  large  hothouses,  covering  sev- 
eral acres  of  land,  we  are  constantly  cutting 
large  quantities  of  the  choicest  flowers. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  for  further  inf omiatlon. 

CURKE  BROS.,  289  Morrlton  St.,  PorllMd,  Oranon 


Learn  to  Plan,  Build  and  Decorate 


If  you  intend  to  build  a  house,  or  hope 
to  build  one  in  the  future,  you  should 
subscribe  for 

ARTISTIC  HOME  IDEAS, 
a  32 -page  (beautifully  covered)  monthly 
magazine,  printed  on  heavy  enameled  pa- 
per, containing  information  worth  hun- 
dreds of  Dollars  to  prospective  builders. 
No  less  than  10  designs  of  Cottages  and 
Residences  each  issue,  with  complete 
plans,  descriptions  and  careful  estimates 
by  some  of  the  leading  Architects  of  the 
country. 

Treats  upon  the  subjects  of  interior 
decorations,  and  that  of  mantels,  nooks, 
etc.  Designs  for  Schools  and  Business 
Blocks  are  also  given.  In  fact.  Artistic 
Home  Ideas,  is  a  perfect  handbook  on 
Bulding  and  Decorating,  and  will  save 
You  many  dollars;  and  it  only  costs  %1 
p«r  year.  Better  send  right  now.  If 
afkrald  to  risk  the  $1  now,  send  26c  for  a 
4  months'  trial  subscription.  Remember. 
your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Address  HOME  IDEAS  PUB.  CO.,  Box  D, 
Carthage.  Bl. 


♦#♦•♦« 


W.  P.  Kraner  F.  J.  Patterson 


W.  p.  Kraner  &  Co. 

MERCflANT  TAILORS 


Washington  Street.  Portland.  Oregon 


♦♦♦  MM  ********************* 


Tell-a-Phone 

and  you  TELL  all  your 

neighbors  unless 

you  have  a 

COLUMBIA 


Columbia  Telephone  Co. 

F.  H.  STOW.  General  Manager 
Oregonian  Building,  PORTUND,  OREGON 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Montli'v   when  dealing  with  advertis^l 
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R.  H.  Kennedy 

Timber  Lands 

Box  127         Forest  Grove.  Oregon 


FOR  SALE. 

1.  22000  acres;  sugar  pine  and  fir;  will  cut 
40,000  feet  per  acre.  Level  country;  no  un- 
dergrowth: easy  logging.  Price  on  appli- 
cation. 

2.  6400  acres;  yellow  pine;  two  to  three 
million  feet  per  quarter  section.  Good  loca- 
tion;  $12  per  acre. 

3.  8000  acres;  yellow  pine;  10,000  to  15,- 
000  feet  per  acre;   $12  per  acre. 

4.  220  acres;  mostly  fir;  30  miles  from 
Portland;  good  location  for  portable  mill; 
market  for  fuel  4  miles  distant:  $12.50  per 
acre.    Worth  investigation. 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  timber  in  Oregon. 
Prices  are  advancing. 


TELL  ME  what  you  want.  I  have  it — or 
will  find  it  for  you. 

TELL  ME  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  I 
will   try  to  sell   it   for  you. 

IF  YOU  want  a  timber  claim,  write  me  for 
information.  Good  locations  in  Eastern 
Oregon  pines  will  be  available  as  soon  as 
weather  permits  traveling. 


Makes  a  Specialty  of  Fitting  Glasses  for 
School  Children 


Delia  B.  Howard 

REFRACTiONlST 


Room  10  Russel  Bide.  r^       ,        ,    ^ 

Fourth  and  Morrison  Sts.  rortland,  Uregon 


THIS  DUILDMG 

WmBEPLAiTOEPWmi 

JUMMUVT 

THE  PERFECHON  OF 

WALL  PLASTER 

SEE  THAT  SIGN 

It  Is  bein?  put  up  on  every  up-to-date  resi- 
dence and  office  building  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

IT  MEANS  that  the  owner  is  a  progressive 
man.  He  doesn't  want  the  old,  troublesome, 
cracking,  unsatisfactory  plaster.  He  selected 
ADAMANT  because  it  is  scientific,  hygienic, 
sensible,  permanent  and  a  big  saving  in  the  end. 
If  you  are  building  you  want  to  know  more  about 
it.  Write  us  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that  It 
will  pay  you  to  use  ADAMANT. 

THE  ADAMANT  CO. 

7  South  First  Street,  Portland,  Orenon 

222  Globe  Buifdfnat  740  Pacific  Ave,, 

Seattle,  Wash.  Tacoma,   Wash. 


MISS  ETTA  HELD 

uaed  full  treatment  of  OTOSA 
under  the  terms  of  our  ironclad 
^arantce  ;  developed  bust  six 
inches ;  neck  and  face  beauti- 
fied; health  and  vigor  added. 
In  use  over  50  years. 


Why  Nat  Bt 

Btautiful? 

WE  GIVE  an  iron- 
clad guarantee  that 
OTO^A  will  enlarge 
the  bust  three  to  uz 
inches.  $1,IK)0  caah 
has  been  deposited 
•a  a  forfeit.  OTOSA 
adds  grace,  curves, 
and  beauty  to  neck, 
and  face;  fillsoutmos- 
desj  adding  charms 
and  attractions  to  the 
plainest  woman,  and 
Dea'th  and  viror  to 

Iroung  and  old^  narm- 
ess  and  permanent) 
never  fails.  Particu- 
lars, photos,  guaran- 
tees, plainly  sealed 
FREE.     Address 

Placauro 
MeoiCALCo. 

Western  Depl. 
BOX  814 

SCATTLr,  WAoK> 


SCALPINE 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  disease 
of  the  scalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  falliriK 
Cures  dandruff  and  makes  the  hair  grow.  To 
introduce  this  remedy  we  will  send  by  prepaid 
expres  one  botle  of  Scalplne  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

8LOCUM  DRUG  CO.,  Heppner,  Oregon 
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TO 

ST.    PAUL 

MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 


The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

Yellowstone 

Park  Line 

/* 

Tickets  sold  to  all 
points  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Eu- 
rope. 

Telephone    Main    244. 


For  detailed  informa- 
tion, tickets,  sleeping  car 
reservations,  call  on  or 
write 

A.  D.  Charlton 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL 

PASSENGER 

AGENT 


255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Third,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


A  Modern  Club  House  on  Wheels 


IT  CONTAINS 
Bathroom^  Barber  SIiop» 
SfnokmgRooov^riting 
Desk,  Card  Tables  and 
a  Carefully  Selected 
Library.  ^  /f  ^  ^ 


Is  the  description  of  THE  BUFFET-SMOKINGLIBRARY 
CAR  in  use  on  the  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST 
LINE  TO 

5t.  Paul  ::  Minneapolis  ::  Duluth 

AND  ALL  POINTS   EAST 
Service  and  Scenery  Unequaled 

Great  Northern  Railway 

For  Tickets  and  full  Information  regarding 

Eastern  Trip,  call  at  Citv 

Ticket  Oflice 


122  Third  Street 


A  B.  C.  DENNISTON.  G.  W.  P.  A. 

612  Fin*  Avenue,  Seattle,  Waah. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

H.  DICKSON 

City  Ticket  Aqcn 


BB 
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92  H  FIRST  STREET 

Or«9«ii  Pttone  Clay  937  PORTUND.  OREGOH 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 


OF 


COLUMBIA  RIVER 

The  most  beautiful  In  the  world,  can  best 

be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES 

CITY"   and    "REGULATOR" 

of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 


DO    NOT    MISS   THIS. 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Oak-Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  dally,  except  Sunday,  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood  River 
and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


IVI.  V.  Harrison,  Agt. 
Oak  St.  Dock. 

Portland.  Ore. 


W.  C.  Allaway, 
General  A^. 

The  Dalles.  Ore. 


•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•#• 


FALLING  HAIR «»» 

BALDNESS  "n^R^r 

i  h'  [■■  L-.  Tuit  nnf  ^ly  to  tcH  the  jcssinji 
.3  laL.liuvi  anilf  fftlUfikc  hftlT.AiicI  lliir  li  hy 
p  i^ilL-roMLupIc  eiamin&liLib  of  rhehaJTitsi^lf. 
Til*  i4rtkiilB.f  diwBve  wlfJi  v.h\^h  yuur 
iriralpU  tfflkted  tjnj«  ht  knov^tl,  beJorr  II 
ft  an  be  lnt«lHg?THJjr  ireftic^d.  The  use  of 
(InndruiT    n]Tc%    and    Utif  ten  k  Ik,    ^IliiDut 

ii  Mkc  lakihi^  ftiriQkJne  wlttK^url  knnwLitg 
\vliAi  voLt  are  trjliiK  totUFE.  8n»d  ikx«« 
tmllr*  ilatr>  from  vtHiT  r rmtidift,  Ifl  Fwl. 
}  H.  Au^rln.  Tlte  ETckbrairil  Bac  trHnlD|cUt, 
vhtj  *Hl  ^cnd  Vttu  abiolnlplj  fk-w«  dfagwe- 
*t^  of  your  ci.?*.  a  bi^r^kkt  on  ciirc  of  Ihe 
hftiT  and  «i-»1|>,  1P«1  n  Mmplc  box  of  tJie 
i^medy  irhitlis  lie*|l|    pr*'5r-*t«  *>przM\y  Ic* 

PROF.  J  m.  Ausmr 

Gsiis   Hc^^ckef'i  BIdg.,   CbicAg?,  III. 


White  Collar  Line 

Portland-Astoria  Route 

3TW,  -baii.e:v  QATZERT" 

Dally  Round  Trips,   except  Sunday. 

Leaves   Portland    7 JOO  A.  M. 

Leaves  Astoria    7 :00  P.  M. 

The  Dalles-Portland  Route 

••XAMOIVIA"   &    "tVIETI-AKO" 

Dally   trips  except  Sunday 
Str.   "TAHOMA" 
Leaves  Portland,  Mon.,  Wed._^Prl..7  A.  M. 
Leaves  The  Dalles,   Tues., 


Sat. 


Thurs. 
.7:00  A. 


Str.  "METLAKO" 
Leaves  Portland,  Tues.,  Thurs..  Sat. 

7:00  A.  M. 

Leaves  The  Dalles.  Mon..  Wed.,  Prl. 

7:00  A.  M. 

LANDING  AND  OFFICE:  FOOT  OF  AL- 
DER STREET. 
Both  Phones.  Main  351. 
PORTLAND     -     -     •     OREGON. 
J.  W.  Crichton,  Agt.,  The  Dalies. 
A.  J.  Taylor,  Agt.,  Astoria. 
A.  K.  Fuller,  Agt.,  Hood  River,  Or. 
Wolford  &  Wyers,   Agts.,   White  Salmon, 

Wash. 
J.  C.  Wyatt,  Agt.,  Vancouver. 
John  T.  Totten,  Stevenson,  Wash. 
Henry  Olmstead,  Carson,  Wash. 
E.  W.  Crichton,  Agt.,  Portland. 
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mim^i 


fT 


I^ALTllAKll 


The  only  trtnt-contlntntel  line  patting  dirtctly  through  quaint  and  plcturotquo 

SALT  LAKE  CITY    6LENW00D  SPRINGS     LEADVILLE    PUEBLO  and  DENVER 

TO    ALL    POINTS    EAST 

Stop-over  allowed  on  all  classes  of  tickets. 

Three  daily  trains,  carrying  through  standard  and  tourist  sleepers,  free  re- 
clining chair  cars  and  a  perfect  dining  car  service. 
Weekly  personally  conducted  excursions  from  Portland. 
For  information  as  to  rates  and  descriptive  pamphlets,  address 

W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Genera/ Agent         124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


tCALIFORNIA 

is  delightful  in  winter,  and  when 

the  Oregon  rains  set  in  you 

should  take  a  trip 

via  the 

Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 

Elegant  Vestibule  Trains 

leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30xP.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  eternal 
Sunshine 


Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angelos  and  Return, 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 

The  Best  of  Everything 

For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing 
this  delightful  trip,  address 

W.  E.  COMAN 
tttMrtI  Paeteiiger  Agent       PORTLAND,  OREQON 


Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


Leaves. 

DEPOT  FIFTH 

AND   IRVING   STREETS 

PORTLAND 

Arrives. 

For     Maygers,    Rainier,     Clat- 

skanie,   Westport,   Qifton,  As- 

8:00  A.  M.  jtoria,  Warren  ton,  Flavel,  Ham- 

11:10 A.  M 

mond,   Fort  Stevens,   Gearhart 

Park,     Seende,     Astoria     and 

Seashore    Express    Daily. 

7:00  P.  M.  1       Astoria    Express    Daily. 

9:40  P.  M. 

Ticket  office,  as5  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot. 
J.  C.  MAYO,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or. 
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PATENTS  GUARANTEED 


Onr  lee  returned  il  we  fail.  Any  one  sending 
sketch  and  description  of  any  invenuon  win 
promptly  receive  our  opinion  free  concerning 
the  patenUbility  of  same  **How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent'*  sent  upon  request  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense. 

Patents  taken  out  through  us  receive  sp^tal 
notice,  without  charge,  in  Thb  Patent  Rbcoro, 
an  illustrated  and  widely  circulated  Journal, 
consulted  by  Manufacturers  and  Investors. 

Send  iot  sample  copy  FRCC.    Address, 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  "CO. 

{Piktcnt  Attorneys. ) 

EVSM  Building.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C 


• 
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Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing  with   advertisers 


THE   PACIFIC    MONTHLY— ADVERTISING    SECTION 


The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

"THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  ROUTE" 

Runs  for  187  Miles  Along  the  Famous 


Giving  an  Opportunity  for  the  Traveler  to  View 
the  Magnificent  Scenery,  including 


Cape  Horn   ::    Cascade  Locks 
MultnomaK  Falls 
Latourelle  Falls 


THE  DALLES  OF  THE 
COLUMBIA 


Three  Trains  Daily  via  this  Route  to  All  Points 

EAST  AND   SOUTH 

Ocean  Steamers  to  San  Francisco  Every  Five  Days 

I       C.  W.  StiNGER,  City  Ticket  Agent 

A.  L.  CRAIG,  Genera/ Passenger  Agent  254  WashlngtOR  St.,   Portland,  OregOII 
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Please   mention   the   Pacific    Monthly  when   dealing  with  uavertiacr- 


YOUR  FOUNTAIN  PEN! 


Perhips  [f  haft  the  old  finger-Kolling  tnk-foJnl;  you  ma>  have  paid  a  high  pfkc«:  you  ute  a  Hllvr. 

Two  new  forms  without  these  ottjectlons  are  made  and  guaranteed  at  moderate  pricei  by 

A.  A,  WATERMAN  &  CO..  No.  22  Thames  Slreeh  Naw  York,  H.  Y, 


Incandescent  Arc  Lights 

5c  PER  HOUR  while  Burning  on  Meter  Basis 

Electric  Lamps  Below  Cost  to 
consumers  of  our  current,  viz: 

I5c  Each;  $1.75  per  Dozen 


Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

F^MorME  see 
Seventh  and  Alder  Streets        PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Hartman.  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 

3  ?gWII"cE°'      Portland.  Oregon 

i 

c 

1 

3t?o    H.  Durham,  Pn?sUenl            O,  M.  Smith,  Sec'y 
J.  L.  Hartman,  Vice- Pre^tdent 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

to.  a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  PORTUNO.  OREfiON 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
DF  TITLEt  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOARS 

special  Rate*  made  to  Attorney  i.  Uvm\  Estate  Agent* 
an4  Brokers 

DON  T  WEAR    Raggy    TrnilSBPS 

or  Shabby  Clothes 

PATENTS 

Wc  call  for,  Sponge,   Press  and  deliver 
one  suit  of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew 
on  buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

$1.00  A  MONTH 

UNIQUETAILORINGCO. 

347  Washington  Street 
SOTH  PHQfiES              PORTLAND.  OREGON 

QoTcklj  t«ur«d.     OUX    FEE  DUE  WHElf  PATEKT 
OBTAIFED.      Send    tocdel,     pketch    nr   phulo.  with 
.lrBrnrti..n  fnr  ft^e  rf*fH5rlfti  to  i>mUj(it*bllitj,  tl-FAHE 
HAFP-BOOK    FREE.       CcmUina   n.frri.n<r^i  and  ftilL 
» n f n rmntiu n .     WEltl  POaCOrTOFOURSPEClAI. 
OFfllL    Jt  Li  thsiDDit  lilSBnl  tir<..p"»«it]..n  ptqt  mads  bj 
Jt  rn«nt  ittoTOtf.f ,  And  EVX&T  UfVEKfOB  BHOIJtD 
SEAD    IT   befDn    frppljrtDf     far   pit^tit.     AaJreii : 

H.B.WILLS0NJ[CO. 

PATCNT  LAiWYEHS. 

t.B«itmdi..  WASHINGTON,  D- C. 

f.  W.  BALTES  AND  COMPANY, 


PAINTERS,  PORTLANlP;^tted  by  VjOOglC 
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The  Graphic 
Lesson 

told  by  these  pictures  is  one 
that  no  up-to-date  farmer  or 
poulttyman  can  afford  to  dis- 
regard. 


PAINT  OR  SPRAY  YOUR  CHICKEN   HOUSE  WITH  THE 
FAMOUS  GERMAN  WOOD  PRESERVER 

Avenarius  Carbolineum 

if  you  would  permanently  destroy  all  poultry  vermin  and 
preserve  your  building  from  rot  and  decay.  It  is  an  anti- 
septic and  non-evaporative  fluid,  which  is  an  absolute 
preserver  of  any  wood  or  fabric.  It  will  prevent  decay  or 
rot  of  any  kind  in  buildings^  fences,  sidewalks^  boats, 
scows,  vessels,  canvas,  ropes.  You  can  apply  it  easily 
and  cheaply. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT,  Ger- 
man, French  and  English 
Governments  all  recom- 
mend and  use  it.  Write  for 
proofs  and  further  details. 

CARBOLINEUM 

WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

I60  Front  Street 
PORTLANDp  ORE.,  U*  S.  A. 

Impofters  and  Sote  Ag«nls 

Mtution  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHi-Y 


FIVE  YtmS  AGO  WITH 
AVENARIUS  CAR&OLlNEimj 
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MARCH,  1903 


PROGRESS 


The  new  dcpirtmcnt  that  has  made  a 
big  hit  IS  increased  scvea  pagts  th»s  month, 
and  otherwise  greatly  improved.  Eight 
other  up-to-date  depanments. 

FEATURES  OF  THIS  NUMBER : 

*'What  the   Pacitc  Coast    Has    Done 
for  the   U.   S.    Njvy" 
1 E  lib  ontcl  7  1 1 1  a  i^t  n  tc  4  i 
The  Beet  Sugar   Industry 
Short  Stories 


\WT. 


PEN  CO. 


0  SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitable  for  \  ou"  handwriting  from  a  simple  card  of  12  leading  nuin- 
bers  for  correspondence,  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  6  centi  in  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


"EL     S   I   D   E   L  O" 


CLEAR  HAVANA  CIGAR  i&'rA'i'i?ih 


AI^I^KN  (SL  I^£1¥IS  Portland,  Oregon 


25c 

DISTRIBUTORS 
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PIANOS  •  ORGANS 

NO  home  should  be  without  a  piano  in  this  enlierhtened  age. 
The  home  is  happiest  where  music  is  one  of  the  predominating 
features.  NO  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  in  a  position  to  furnish 
Pianos  and  Organs  at  such  low  prices  and  on  such  reasonable  terms 
as  we.  WE  handle  only  goods  of  an  established  reputation,  such  as 
Knabe.  Steck,  Hardman.  Fischer,  Ludwig,  Hamilton  and  Kings- 
bury, and  the  Estey,  Mason  &  Hamlin,  and  Chicago  Cottage  Organs. 
WE  charge  no  more  for  them  than  other  dealers  charge  for  the 
cheap  kind.  A  small  payment  down  and  you  can  have  a  good 
Piano  delivered  in  your  home,  and  can  have  the  use  of  it  while  pay- 
ing for  it  in  small  monthly  payments.  Write  for  catalogues  and  our 
easy  payment  plan. 

ALLEN  &  GILBERT-RAMAKER  CO. 

209-211   First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon  1406  2nd  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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edited  by  mflliant  BfttU  OlcUs 

The  entire  contents  of  this  Magazine  are  covered  by  the  general  copyright,  and  articles  must  not  be 

reprinted  without  special  permission     Extracts  from  articles  may  be  made  provided 

proper  credit  is  given  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY. 
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Opportunities 

TERMS:— $1.00  a  year  in  advance;  10  cents  a  copy.  Subscribers  should  remit  to  us 
in  P.  O.  or  express  money  orders,  or  in  l)ank  checks,  drafts  or  regristered  letters. 

Agrents  for  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  are  wanted  in  every  locality,  and  the  publish- 
ers offer  unusual  Inducements  to  first-class  agrents.    Write  for  our  terms. 

Address  all  correspondence,  of  whatever  nature,  to 
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REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 


FIRE!  FIRE!!? 

Wh§n  that  calamity  oomea  you  wiii  think  of  Inauranoc.     •> 

•       Will  your  "thinking  about  It"  coma  TOO  LA  TE  7  V 

Don't  delay.    Inaure  with  the  t' 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO.  k 

of  New  York.  The  s:rc«t  American  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Cuh  Capital,  $3,000,000  •  AstMt  ovtr  $1 6,000,000 
ALL  AVAILABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  POUCY  HOLDERS 

J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  As:eiit, 

Mhi  TH  Mil MMy       260  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ort. 


Spedal  attentloa  to  care  of  property  of  non-residents 

O.  Q.  CHAMBERLAIN 

RCAL  CSTATC  AND  LOANS 

Correspondence  SolicHcd 

Office t   Room  I,  Banic  Building 
ATHCNA      ts      UliATILLA  COUNTY      n      ORCGON 

Farms  and  City  Property  for  Sale 
A.  L  LORENZEN 

REAL  CSTATC 
DROKCR 

No.  e^  Main  Street  WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  mUa.  If  yoa  want  to  Mil  or  tmy  (do  matter 
wb^e  locAiMl)  MDd  datorlpttoo  ud  eaah  price  and  get 
(FREE)  ray  mooeMfiil  plan.  W.  M.  08TRAN- 
DKR,  Morth  American  Bldg.,  pkn^ipy  *  p^:**" 

A  FINE  RESIDENCE 

1.6  rooms.  Delig^ht  fully  located  in  Portland,  Oref^on,  lor 
vale  cheap.  Property  is  increasing?  in  value.  Now  is  the 
time  to  bay.  Address  W.  H.  SHELOR,  733  Chamber  of 
■Commerce  Buildinf?,  Portland,  Ores^on. 


Geo.  T.  Pnaber,  Pre««'denr     : :      U.  S.  (;oin'r  and  NoUry  Public 

L  H.  Pmther.Vic*- President 

0.  B.  Hemnuui,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Notary  Public 

The  Prather  Investment  Company 

Abstracts,  Cpnveyandiiff,  Real  Bstate, 
Insurance  and  Money  to  Loan 

Lots  and  bluckfi  for  sale.    Tuxes  paid  f«>r  d<  d -residents.   Corres- 
pondence solicited.    Township  Plats  and  Blanks  in  stock. 

HOOD  RIVBR,  ORBOON 


Agent  for  Desirable  Farms,  Fruit  and  Stock  Ranches 

JOSEPH  H.  WILSON 

Afforncy-af-Law 
CORVALLIS  OREGON 

G>Uections  Made  n  Taxes  Paid  for  Non-Residents 

WARREN  &  DANIELS 

RCAL  CSTATC  AQCNTand 
NCGOTIATOR  OC  LOANS 

Office  in  McMinnvilU  Bank  Buildteg 
Room  4',  Upstairs  liclilNNVILL^  OREGON 

BEST  WHEATLAND  OF  EASTERN 
OREGON 

960  acres,  about  700  acres  tillable,  new  2-8tory 
house,  erood  bam,  orchard,  erood  springs,  place 
fenced  and  cross-fenced.  276  acres  sown  in 
wheat  and  40  acres  plowed;  average  of  crops 
between  25  and  30  bushels  per  acre;    $20.00  per 

FINE  STOCK  FARM  near  Roseburg,  Southern 
Oregon;    railroad  next  to  the  place. 

690  acres,  good  new  house,  large  barn,  enough 
fine  timber  to  pay  for  place.  5  or  6  fine  springs 
on  place,  40  head  of  cattle,  3  horses,  wagon  and 
all  farming  implements;  fine  place  to  live. 
Price,  18.000.00. 

CHARTiFiSON  A  8TAITB, 

245H  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


J.  Thorburn  Ross 
Vice-President  and  Mana^r 


T.  T.  BURKHART 

Secretary 


John  K.  Kollock 
Asst.  Secretarr 


We  have  the 
Largest  and  Best 

Bqulpped  Real 
Bstate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  In  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and  certificates  issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 

Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

PORBST  QROVB,  ORBQON 

Fall   term  opens  Wednesday,   SepL  17,  1902. 

Full  Academy  and  College  Courses. 

Best  of  instruction  in  Music,  Vocal  and  In* 
strumental. 

Surroundings  beautiful  and  clean. 

A  safe  place  for  young  people. 

All  proper  athletics  encouraged.  Well 
equipped  G^nasium,  Athletic  field  with  four* 
lap  track,  for  base  ball  and  foot  ball.  Ground 
for  tennis  and  basket  ball.    Bowling  alley,  etc 

Tuition  and  other  expenses  exceedingly  mod- 
erate. Need  not  exceed  $100  to  $175  for  the 
year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  N.  FERRIN,  Dean 


Hill  Military  Academy 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Young  Men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates 
during  the  last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of 
his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Oasaical,  College  and 
Business  Courses.    For  Catalogue  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  fourteenth  year  will  open  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 15. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys 
and  girls  as  earlv  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits 
them  for  the  Acaaemy. 

A  gymnasium  will  be  opened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  on  the  Academy 
5 rounds.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  a  skilled 
irector. 

The  Academy  will  open  in  September  a 
boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  hall  will  be  at  xoi 
Eleventh  street,  and  will  be  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information^  address 
PORTLAND  ACADBMY    ::    Portland,  Oregon 


ST.  HELEN'S  HALL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Qasses  in  Art  and 
Elocution  form  Wed- 
nesday, Oct  xst.  Art 
under  direction  of 
Miss  Georgina  Bums, 
Art  Students'  League, 
New  York.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Ethel  Webb 
of    London,    England. 

Circulars  upon  ap- 
plication to 


MISS  BLBANOR  TBBBBTTS,  PrindfMl 


YOUNG  MEN 

Do  you  want  paying  employment  with  merch- 
ants and  business  men,  with  the  banks,  rail- 
ways and  other  great  corporations  of  the 
country.'  If  so,  we  can  help  you.  For  yoimg 
men  and  women  between  14  and  40  years  of 
age,  we  obtain  salaries  ranging  from  $500  to 
$1000  a  year.  We  can  obtain  a  good  position 
for  anyone  whom  we  can  prepare  lor  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  when  once  placed  there 
is  a  chance  to  rise.  Write  for  our  Catalogue 
now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  It  will  show 
vou  that  we  can  fit  you  for  business— and  find 
business    for   you.     Address 

Holmes  English  and  Business  College 

Eleventh  and  Yamhill  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 


New  Equipment,  up-to-date  methods,  experi- 
enced and  enthusiastic  instructors. 

Graham's  Standard  Phonography  (Roger's 
Compendium). 

Touch  Typewriting.  Remington  and  Smith 
Premier  Typewriters. 

Goodyear-Marshall  Systcmof  Bookkeeping  (an 
actual  business  system.) 

Palmer  method  of  Penmanship. 

Kates  reasonable.  Cost  of  living  within  the 
reach  of  all.    For  Prospectus  write  the 

Modern  School  of  Commerce 

LA  QRANDE.IOREQON  g 


A  better  opportunity  is  aflforded  you 
for  securing  good  paying  positions  as 
telegraph  operators  than  in  any  trade 
or  profession.  Our  school  is  ccmducted 
by  practical  and  experienced  operators, 
and  under  tlieir  direction  you  can  soon 
become  sufficiently  proficient  to  be  in 
line  for  a  good  situation  in  either  rail- 
road or  commercial  service. 

We   assist   all   our   pupils   to   get   po- 
sitions,   and    we    have   calls    every    aay 
for  competent  men. 
Day  and  evening  classes. 


WESTERN  TELEGRAPH   SCHOOL 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


Established  1859      X 


LADD  &  TILTON 


TRANSACT   A   GENERAL   BANKING   BUSINESS    I 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 
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,  »       H.  W.  CORBETT.  President 
,  »       A.  L.  Mills.  Vice-President 


J.  W.  Newkirk.  Cashier 


W.  C.  Alvord.  Assistant  Cashier 
B.  F.  STEVENS,  and  Asst.  Cashier 
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LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Recommended  by  the  Pacific  Monthly 


Photo  by  J.  W.  Tollman 


THIT     DADTf    A  Ufh  The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Illl!#     rURILfAIlir  Portland,  Oregon. 

=■==  AMERICAN    PLAN,   $3.C0   PER    DAY    UPWARDS 

H*  C«  BO^V£RS»   ]MAnA^OX*  Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 


All  Modem  Conveniences 
The  First  Class  House 


Business  Center  of  the  City 
Barber  Shop  and  Baths 


New  Moro  Hotel 

C.  S-  WEBB.  Proprietor 
New  Brick  Annex  _.  ^ 

Commercial  Trade  Solicited  Moro,  Oregon 

First  Class  Livery  in  Connection 

Pacific  Hotel 


ROBT.  LOWRY.  Proprietor 


Aberdeen,  Wash. 


THE  OLYMPIA 


E.  N.  TUNIN.  'Proprietor 

mpic  Rooms  Olympia,  Wash. 


Headaaarters  f(ir  Commercial  Men 
RaeSai 


Only  Sample  Room  in  City 


The  Western  Hotel 


Rates  $i.oo  to  $1.35 
per  day 


D.  L.  ADAMS 


WaKo,  Oregon 


Leading  Hotel 

Hotel  Pendleton 

VAN  DRAN  BRCrPHERS 

Rates  $2.00  and  $2.50  Pendleton,  Oregon 


Steam  Heated  ::  Electric  Lighted  ::  Call  Bells  In  Every  Room 
Open  Fireplaces 


Is  ill  mis 


^*y»^ 


HOTEL  HOQUIAM 


EDWARD  LYCAN.  Manager 
Largest  and  Finest  ^^      .         .^    , 

Sample  Rooms  in  Town  Digitized  by  (Jl?^"'*'"'  ^"*^- 
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^be  ^acoma 

TACOMA.  WASHINGTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial 
Travelers 

fine  Sample  IRooms 

AMERICAN  PLAN  $3.00  PER  DAY  UPWAR08 

W.  B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager 


Leading  Hotel  in  Town 


First  Class  Meals 


Sample  Rooms 

for  Commercial  Men 


Hotel  Florence 

W.  E.  SAUNTRY,  Proprittor 

Marysville,  Wash. 


Strictly  First  Class 


American  Plan,  $1.35  to  $a  00 
per  day   ::    Free  Bus 


Modem  Improvements 
Fireproof  Bufldins^ 


Hotel  Bartholet 

TENNANT  &  MILES,  Proprietors 
Well  Lighted  Sample  Rooms  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


The  Sehome  Hotel 

M    A.  THOMSON,  'Proprietor 

American  Plan  Whatcom,  Wash. 


The  only  first  class  hotel 
In  the  city 


Sample  rooms  In 
connection 


Raymond  House 


WM.  H.  DAVIDSON,  Proprietor 


Free  bus  to  and  from  alt  trains 
Gateway  hotel  run  In  connection 


Uwiston*  Idaho 


The  largest  and  best  sample  rooms 
In  the  city,  free 


Free  Bus 


Grand  Pacific  Hotel 


W.  B.  PRICE.  Proprietor 


Special  Atteniion 


bp< 
giv 


iven  Commercial  Men 


Ellensburg.  Wash. 


Sample  Rooms  for  Commer- 
cial Travelers 


Free  Bus  to  and  from  all 
Boats  and  Trains 


The  WUlson 

Strictly  First  Class  Anacortts.  Wash. 

The  Leading  Hotel  of  New   Westminister 

Hotel  Gttichon 

E.  J.  CREAN,  Proprietor 

Rates  $2.00  per  day  New  Westminister,  B.  C 

Free  Bus  to  and  from  ail  Trains 

Capitol  Hotel 

FRANK  BLACKINGER.  Mama/fer 

Rates  $2.00  per  day  Boise,  Idaho 


IDotel  Badminton 

J.  W.  WALLfS,  Proprietor 

Leading  family  and  tourist  hotel  on  the  Coast      Only  two  blocks  from 
wharf  and  depot.    One  block  from  theatres  and  postoffice. 

RATES  $2.00  AND  $2.60  PER  DAY 

american  plan 

European  Plan  from  $x.oo  up 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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Menu  unsurpassed  in  excellence 


^t0t        Delightful  verandas 
on  firs 


rst  and  second  floors 
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JTHE  sporane:! 

•                                 J^n  Up'tO'Date  Hotel  on  the  European  Plan                                ♦ 

•      One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Daylight  Rooms    ::    Fifty  Bath  Rooms    ::    Suites    ::    Local      ^ 

•                       and  Long  Distance  Telephone  in  Every  Room    ::     Thirty  Special                       4 

#                                          Sample  Rooms  Equipped  with  Arc  Lights                                          ^ 

t      Excellent  Cafe  and  Dining  Rooms                SPOKAN£»  1¥ASH.      i 

Newly  Repaired  and  Furnished 

Strictly  First  Class                                The  Uading  Hotel  of 
Newly  Furnished                                    Elma.  Washington 

The  Commercial  Hotel 

The  Elma 

D.  J.  BRIDGFORD.  'Proprietor 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Rates  $1.00  and  $1  25                                         v  1       nr    u 
per  day                                                         Kclw,  Wash. 

First  Class  Restaurant                                       «,        ,^,    , 
in  Connection                                               Elma,  Wash. 

Good  Sample  Rooms 

The  Spencer  Hotel 

The  Kalama  Hotel 

W.  C.  FAULKNER.  'Proprietor 

M   J.  SCOTT.  'Proprietor 

Electric  Lights                           Castle  Rock.  Wash. 

Kalama,  Wash. 

The  KLOEBER 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium    ^    Green  River  Hot  Springs 


The  Most  Perfectly  Appointed  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  the  West 


IggHE  development  of  ''The  KLOEBER''  has  reached  a  decree  of 
IrflH  ezcellenqr  that  places  it  superior  to  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
^^H  West  and  amon^  the  leading  health  resorts  of  the  world*  Steam 
^^=1  heated  and  electric  lighted  throughout^  with  all  the  approved 
appointments  of  a  modem  institution,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  those  desir- 
ing either  rest,  the  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  or  merely  pleasure. 
The  waters  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities*  On  main  line  of 
N*  P«  Ry.,  63  miles  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma*    For  further  information 

address 

J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot  Springs,  Wash. 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


OUR  present  stock  of  upright  and  grand  pianos  is  replete  with  specimens  in  the 
choicest  woods,  in  designs  to  harmonize  with  all  the  prevailing  schemes  of 
interior  decoration. 
With  particular  reference  to  the  French  Periods,  attention  is  called  to  our 

LOUIS  XIV 

Upright  in  mahogany— a  design  that  marks  a  new  departure  in  Artistic  Piano  Casings. 


THE  WEBER  PIANO  COMPANY 

Northwest  Representative ; 

FWtk  Avenue,  cor.  16th  St. 


266  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


EILERS  PIANO  HOUSE 
851  'WasKiiktfton  St. 
Portland   tt  Or«^on 


NEW  YORK 


ZOLA'S 

Finished  just  before  his  death 


TRUTH  A 

Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.  The  third  in  the  "Four  Evangelists" 
group,  following  "Fruitfulness"  and  "Labor' 


T  HE    PLOT:  Virtually,  the  problem    presented  by    the    famous 
Dreyfus  case,  recast  in  a  new  mould. 


''Truth 

is  on  its 

<o}sy,  JLfid 

nothing  ca.n 

stop  it/' 

—Zola.    "J*  accuse, 


SUBJECT:     Illustrates   the  antagonistic  influences  of  the 
Jesuit  and  secular  parties  in  modem  France. 


TREATMENT 


Sustains  from  cover   to  cover 


intense    interest  in    a    vivid  dramatic  situation. 

PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 
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^hat  the  pacific  Coast  f)a9  Done  for 
the  United  States  JHavy 

By  CoL  Robert  OL  Mitchell 


HS  the  Trans-Pacific  commerce 
is  rapidly  coming  into  greater 
and  greater  prominence,  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  become  in- 
creasingly influential  and  im- 
portant in  the  American  navy.  Com- 
merce has  called  upon  the  Naval  De- 
partment for  protection  and  aid,  and 
the  Naval  Department  has  found  the 
solution  of  many  of  its  most  perplexing 
problems  in  the  patriotic  enterprise  of 
this  coast. 

For  a  hundred  years  after  the  War 


of  the  Revolution,  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board was  the  only  one  seriously  con- 
sidered in  the  support  or  increase  of  the 
navy ;  an  occasional  cruiser  visited  San 
Francisco  or  the  Columbia  River  or 
Puget  Sound,  but  the  ships  bore  no 
names  of  local  familiarity,  hailed  from 
Eastern  ports,  and  officers  and  men 
looked  upon  the  cities  they  visited  here 
as  places  of  curious  interest  or  lonely 
exile. 

The  Atlantic  Coast,  from  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  1812,  and  also 


THE   OREGON — Coming  bow-on   at   full   speed.     This  picture  was  secured  at  risk  of  life  by  the  photographer. 
His   frail    rowboat   was   tossed   aside    by    the   great  battleship,  just  after  the  exposure  was-smade 
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THE    OLYMPIA — Dewey's    renowned    flagship 


Swinging  a   13-inch  gun  into  place  on  board 
The  Oregon 


the  Civil  War,  gave  that  coast  great 
advantages  in  the  way  of  marks  in  his- 
tory. Jean  Paul  Jones  as  commander 
of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  achieved 
the  great  distinction  of  attracting  at- 
tention to  the  United  States  navy.  This 
was  followed  by  Perry  on  Lake  Erie 
ind  McDonough  on  Lake  Champlain. 
It  may  be  mentioned  parenthetically 
and  merely  as  a  matter  of  interest,  that 
the  Columbia,  the  first  vessel  to  enter 
\he  Columbia  River,  and  by  right  of 
which  discovery  the  United  States 
based  its  claim  to  the  Oregon  country^ 
was  formerly  a  naval  vessel  or  a  pri- 
vateer in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  was  not  until  the  Civil  War  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  in  any  way  iden- 
tified with  the '  naval  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  it  was  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  on  this  coast  there 
was  not  a  single  war  ship.  Lieut.  Wad- 
dell,  a  subordinate  of  Rapael  Semmes. 
3f  Alabama  fame,  spread  terror  over 
Pacific  Coast  commerce  in  1865  ^^  ^^ 
visit  he  made  as  commander  of  the  pri- 
vateer Shenandoah.  He  captured  eight 
whalers,     ransacked     thera^  and     then 
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burned  them.  The  U.  S.  war  ships  Su- 
wanee  and  Saranac  were  sent  to  cap- 
ture the  marauder,  but  the  Suwanee 
was  wrecked  in  Shadwell  Passage, 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  British  Col- 
umbia. 

That  might  be  called  the  end 
of  the  connection  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  naval  history  during 
the  Civil  War;  but  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  Pacific  Coast  came 
gallantly  to  the  front. 

But  here  it  should  not  be  lost  sight 


of  the  Columbia  River,  the  Peacock, 
which  had  joined  the  flotilla,  was 
wrecked,  and  the  event  is  still  com- 
memorated by  the  name,  Peacock  Spit. 
Captain  Wilkes  was  much  impressed 
with  the  fertility  of  the  valleys  he  had 
visited,  and  with  the  mild  climate  pre- 
vailing. He  made  a  report  regarding 
Puget  Sound  and  predicted  that  in  the 
future  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
naval  stations  in  the  world.  He  refer- 
red especially  to  its  precipitous  banks, 
to  the  great  depth  of  water,  to  its  free- 


(STURI     roiECIK   ©U^  TMm    (D)lJ§IE©Ora 


of  that  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1841,  Captain  Charles  Wilkes — later 
Commodore,  who  took  Mason  and  Sli- 
dell  off  the  Trent — in  the  command  of 
the  Porpoise  and  the  Vincennes,  visited 
Puget  Sound,  and  with  a  party  made  an 
overland  trip  to  Fort  Vancouver,  now 
in  Washington.  They  also  came  up  the 
Willamette  Valley  and  sent  contin- 
gents to  Fort  Walla  Walla  and  other 
trading  posts  on  the  Upper  Columbia 
River.  Wilkes  then  returned  to  his 
ships  and  visited  Astoria. 
While  attempting  to  enter  the  mouth 


dom  from  storms,  and  to  the  fact  that 
by  the  use  of  one  or  two  batteries  in 
the  Strait  of  Fuca  the  entrance  to  it 
could  be  rendered  impracticable  by  an 
enemy. 

The  British  had  established  a  naval 
station  at  Esquimalt,  and  aside  from 
that  the  Americans  had  supreme  com- 
mand. The  boundary  question  was  one 
of  the  disturbing  elements,  but  finally, 
by  treaty,  the  center  line  in  the  Canal 
de  Haro  was  settled,  and  to-day  the 
American  navy  can  enter  and  lodge  in 
Puget  Sound  'witltijfe|dk\f@6ea^^ty- 
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General  Miles  in  his  last  report  refers 
to  the  defenses  as  impregnable. 

In  the  eig^hties,  America  followed  the 
example  of  Great  Britain  by  establish- 
ing a  station  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

During  the  latter  part  of  President 
Cleveland's  first  administration,  a  com-* 
mission  of  naval  men  was  appointed, 
with  the  renowned  Captain  Mahan  at 
its  head,  to  select  the  site  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  naval  station  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  addition  to  the  one  at  Mare 
Island.     The   site    at    Bremerton    was 


came  to  close  the  deal  the  government 
was  86  acres  short  of  the  200.  Then  it 
was  that  William  Bremer  purchased 
the  Andrew  Williams  homestead  of 
168.75  acres  and  let  the  government 
have  the  86  acres  needed  for  $4,300, 
which  sum  was  just  one-half  of  the 
price  it  cost  him.  This  assured  the 
deal,  and  in  the  following  year  work- 
was  begun  at  the  station. 

The  commandants  at  this  station 
since  Lieut.  Wykoflf  are :  Commander 
Morong,  Captain  Whiting,  Command- 


THK  LAUNCH   OF  THE  BATTLESHTP  OHIO 


chosen.  Under  President  Harrison  an- 
other commission,  composed  of  civil- 
ians and  naval  men,  was  appointed, 
which,  after  looking  over  the  ground, 
selected  the  same  place  as  Captain  Ma- 
han. Lieut.  A.  B.  Wykoflf,  U.  S.  N., 
was  then  appointed  commissioner  to 
purchase  200  acres,  and  was  given  $10,- 
000  with  which  to  do  so. 

In  1891,  as  soon  as  the  site  was  se- 
lected, the  price  of  land  went  up  to 
$100  per  acre,  and  when  Lieut.  Wykoflf 


er  J.  G.  Green,  Captain  Coglan,  of 
Philippine  fame,  Captain  W.  T.  Bur- 
well  and  Rear  Admiral  Stirling. 

The  station  covers  a  gentle  slope, 
which  is  well  drained  and  especially 
adapted  for  the  government's  business. 
Here  is  located  the  largest  dry  dock  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  of  suflFicient  size  to 
take  in  the  greatest  war  ship  afloat. 
An  electric  light  system,  gravity  water 
works,  beautiful  oflficers'  buildings  and 
residences  for  oflficers,  a  iiujin  office. 
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large,  commodious  machine  shops  and 
steam  engineering  building  and  foun- 
dry, marine  barracks,  an  extensive  hew 
wharf  and  other  buildings  and  equip- 
ment compose  the  improvements  of  the 
place,  in  addition  to  the  harbor,  which 


is  the  safest  and  most  extensive  deep 
sea  harbor  in  the  world. 

The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  today, 
although  but  eleven  years  in  existence, 
commands  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  government,  and  much  money  has 


THE     PROTECTED     CRUISER     SAN      FRANCISCO— For  years  the  pride  of^e  navy    ^ 
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been  expended  and  now  awaits  expen- 
diture in  improving  and  perfecting  this 
place  and  in  fortifying  and  protecting 
the  deep  sea  channel  leading  to  it. 
Large  expenditures  are  now  being 
made  in  erecting  new  buildings  and  in 
refitting  old  ones.  Over  500  men  are 
constantly  employed  at  the  station, 
which  greatly  benefits  the  adjoining 
towns  and  surrounding  country;  and 
over  one  million  dollars  is  now  on  hand 
to  be  expended  for  the  yard. 

The  demands  of  commerce  led  to  the 
gradual  growth  of  ship  yards  on  the 
Coast,  and  hereby  the  navy  has  profited 
to  an  incalculable  degree.  For,  partly 
as  a  matter  of  competition,  partly  as  a 
matter  of  local  pride,  it  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  the  ship  builders  of  the 
Coast  to  execute  contracts  for  the  gov- 
ernment. This  has  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  some  of  the  finest  war  vessels 
in  the  world. 


the  Act  of  August  3,  1886.  At  this  time 
there  are  six  vessels  building  for  the 
United  States  navy  on  this  Coast,  in 
the  yards  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  at 
San  Francisco  and  of  Moran  Bros,  at 
Seattle. 

Much  astonishment  was  caused 
among  the  shipbuilding  firms  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  at  the  boldness  of  the 
San  Francisco  concern  in  undertaking, 
with  so  much  against  them,  to  build  a 
war  ship,  and  that  from  elaborate  Eng- 
lish plans  that  had  frightened  the  East- 
ern builders.  The  Charleston,  unfortu- 
nately lost  in  the  Philippines,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1899,  was  built  from  plans 
bought  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Whit- 
ney from  Sir  William  Armstrong  and 
Company,  England,  an  act  which,  at 
the  time  and  since,  has  been  severely 
criticised.  Yet  this  did  much  for  the 
beginning  of  the  new  navy,  in  that  it 
gave  the  department  the  result  of  many 


THE    GUNBOATS    MARIETTA    AND    WHEELING 


The  construction  of  war  ships  on  this 
Coast  for  the  United  States  navy  began 
at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1887,  when  the  contract  was 
taken  for  building  protected  cruiser  No. 
3,  the  Charleston,  provided  for  under 


years'  experience  gathered  by  one  of 
the  most  successful  builders  of  fast 
cruisers  in  Great  Britain. 

The  keel  of  the  Charleston  was  laid 
at  the  Union  Iron  Works  on  August 
29.  1887.  and  she  vva|^.launq(g^.^^^ 
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19,  1888,  bein^  less  than  eleven  months 
in  building^.  This  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  splendid  record,  even  for  an 
old  established  yard.  She  was  com- 
pleted and  delivered  to  the  government 
on  September  24,  1889,  two  years  and 
one  month  from  the  time  the  keel  was 
laid. 

The  Charleston  was  320  feet  long 
over  all ;  46  feet  2  inches  beam  ;  mould- 
ed depth,  T^2  feet  4  inches;  mean 
draught  of  water,  18  feet  7  inches.  Her 
displacement  was  3730  tons,  and  the 
speed  attained  on  trial  was  18  knots. 
She  had  twin  screws,  with  horizontal 
compound  engines  of  7000  indicated 
horsepower.   Her  batteries  consisted  of 


the  protected  cruiser  San  Francisco, 
which  was  for  years  the  show  vessel  of 
the  navy. 

Her  keel  was  laid  on  Aug.  14,  1888; 
and  delivered  to  the  government  Sep- 
tember 2"/,  1890.  The  San  Francisco  is 
325  feet  long  over  all ;  49  feet  2  inches 
beam  ;  moulded  depth,  32  feet  9  inches  ; 
mean  draught  of  water,  18  feet  8  inches. 
Her  displacement  is  4098  tons  and  the 
speed  attained  on  trial  was  19  knots,  or 
one  knot  in  excess  of  the  contract 
speed.  She  has  twin  screws,  with  hori- 
zontal triple-expansion  engines  of  10,- 
700  indicated  horsepower.  Her  batteries 
are  heavy  and  she  carries  four  White- 
head torpedoes. 


THE    BATTLESHIP    WISCONSIN 


two  8-inch  breech-loading  rifles  in  bar- 
bettes and  six  6-inch  guns  in  sponsons 
for  the  main  battery.  The  secondary 
battery  consisted  of  four  6-pounder 
rapid  fire  guns,  two  3-pounder  and  two 
I -pounder  rapid  fire  guns,  four  37mm. 
R.  C,  and  one  3-inch  field  gun. 

The  keel  of  the  Charleston  was  just 
laid  when  the  Union  Iron  Works  again 
entered  into  competition  for  govern- 
ment work  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  contract,  on  October  26,  1887,  for 


The  San  Francisco  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  best  of  the  shipbuilder's  art.  All 
her  years  of  service  have  reflected 
credit  on  the  Union  Iron  Works,  and 
she  has  been  admired  for  her  fine  ap- 
pearance by  experts  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  next  vessel  for  which  a  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  Union  Iron  Works 
was  the  double  turret  .monitor  Monte- 
rey, now  stationed  at  Manila.  Her  keel 
was  laid  on  Decennber  20j(^89,  and  she 
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was  launched  in  the  presence  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison  on  the  28th  day  of  April, 
1891,  and  was  delivered  to  the  govern- 
ment January  31,  1892. 

The  Monterey  has  a  speed  of  15 
knots,  and  her  principal  armament  con- 
sists of  tw^o  12-inch  rifles  in  the  for- 
ward turret  and  two  lo-inch  rifles  in 
the  after  turret.  She  has  13-inch  armor 
on  her  sides  and  forward  barbette  and 
iiyi'inch  armor  on  the  after  barbette. 
She  was  also  fitted  with  the  first  large 
installation  of  water  tube  boilers  for 
the  United  States  navy. 

The  Monterey  has  done  good  service 
for  the   g-Qvernment   and   has   proved 


that  low  freeboard  ships  of  this  class 
can  safely  make  long  voyages.  While 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  naval  authorities  as  to  the  part 
these  vessels  should  take  in  the  naval 
c^!.ablishment,  officers  who  have  served 
on  the  Monterey  pronounce  her  to  be 
a  good  ship  to  go  anywhere  and  do 
good  work  when  she  gets  there. 

The  success  that  had  attended  the 
work  so  far  done  for  the  navy  encour- 
aged the  Union  Iron  Works  to  try  for 
ships  of  more  importance,  and  a  bid 
was  made  for  cruiser  No.  6,  the  Olym- 
pia.  And  this  was  done  even  though 
the  estimates  indicated  that  the  appro- 
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priation  for  this  vessel  was  not  quite 
enough  to  leave  any  chance  for  profit. 
The  Eastern  shipbuilders  had  evidently 
reached  the  same  conclusion,  for  the 
bid  made  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  was 
the  only  one  that  came  within  the  ap- 
propriation. 

The  speed  required  by  the  contract 
was  20  knots,  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent during  the  preparation  of  the 
working  plans  that  the  vessel  must  be 
lengthened  some  ten  feet  if  the  con- 
tractors were  to  have  any  chance  to 
win  any  of  the  large  premium  offered 
for  excess  of  contract  speed.  The  gov- 
ernment permitted  the  change  to  be 
made,  provided  it  was  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Union  Iron  Works.  This 
was  accepted  and  the  Olympia  was  in- 
creased in  length  without  cost  to  the 
government. 

The  Olympia  was  launched  on  No- 
vember 5,  1892,  and  delivered  to  the 
government  on  January  26,  1895. 

The  Olympia,  known  everywhere  as 
Dewey's  flagship,  is  344  feet  in  length 
over  all ;  53  feet  beam ;  moulded  depth, 
35  feet  10  inches ;  mean  draught  of  wa- 
ter, 21  feet  6  inches  ;  displacement,  5870 
tons.  Her  speed  on  trial  was  21.66 
knots,  an  excess  of  1.66  over  the  speed 
required  by  the  contract. 

The  next  contract  entrusted  to  the 
Union  Iron  Works  was  that  for  the  fa- 


mous battleship,  the  Oregon.  Much  has 
been  written  about  this  vessel,  and 
probably  there  is  no  ship  in  the  world 
that  is  the  object  of  such  interest  and 
pride. 

The  keel  of  the  Oregon  was  laid  on 
November  19,  1891,  and  she  was 
launched  on  October  26,  1893.  The  date 
of  completion  and  delivery  to  the  gov- 
ernment was  July  7,  1896. 

The  Oregon  is  350  feet  9  inches  long 
over  all ;  69  feet  3  inches  beam ;  35  feet 
moulded  depth.  Her  mean  draught  of 
water  is  24  feet,  and  her  displacement 
10,288  tons.  On  her  trial  she  made  a 
speed  of  16.78  knots,  an  excess  of  1.78 
knots  over  what  was  called  for  by  the 
contract.  She  has  twin  screws  with 
verticle  triple-expansion  engines  of 
9000  indicated  horsepower.  Her  batter- 
ies consist  of  four  13-inch  rifles  in  tur- 
rets, eight  8-inch  rifles  in  turrets,  four 
6-inch  rapid  fire  guns  for  the  main  bat- 
tery and  twenty  6-pounders,  six  i- 
pounders,  two  Colt  machine  guns  and 
two  3-inch  field  guns  for  the  secondary 
battery.  Her  water  line  armor  belt 
is  18  inches  thick,  her  barbettes  are 
17  inches  and  turrets  ij  inches  thick. 

Among  other  vesels  built  for  the 
Government  at  the  Union  Iron  Works 
were  the  Marietta,  the  Wheeling,  the 
Farragut,  the  Wisconsin.  The  Ohio  is 
now  being  completed,  and  the  harbor 
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defense  monitor  Wyoming^  has  been  in 
commission  but  a  little  while.  Three 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  besides  the 
Farragut  have  been  constructed  in  San 
Francisco.  These  vessels,  the  Paul 
Jones,  Perry  and  Preble,  are  250  feet 
7  inches  in  length  over  all ;  23  feet  6 
inches  beam ;  14  feet  3  inches  moulded 
depth,  and  draw  6  feet  7  inches  of 
water.  The  speed  attained  has  been 
28  1-2  knots. 

Besides  the  vessels  already  mention- 
ed, the  Union  Iron  Works  now  has 
under  course  of  construction  for  the 
United  States  Navy  the  protected  cruis- 
er Tacoma,  the  first-class  cruisers  Cal- 
ifornia and  South  Dakota  and  the  pro- 
tected cruiser  Milwaukee. 

This  list  of  warships  built  at  one 
San  Francisco  yard,  in  a  period  of  15 
years,  is  one  testimony  to  the  work 
done  for  the  United  States  Navy  by  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  have  been  expended  in  warship 
construction  by  the  Union  Iron  Works 
$3i,ooo,ooo„  and  of  this  $16,000,000  has 
gone  for  wages. 

In  Portland,  the  firm  of  Wolf  & 
Zwicker  maintained  a  successful  yard 
for  several  years.  During  that  period 
they  built  for  the  Navy  three  torpe- 
do boats,  the  Fox,  Davis  and  Golds- 


borough.     Later  the  concern  failed  af- 
ter doing  some  very  creditable  work. 

The  plant  of  Moran  Bros.  Co.,  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  is  attracting  at- 
tention for  superior  construction  of 
war  vessels.  Their  first  efforts  were 
with  torpedo  boats,  and  now  they  are 
at  work  on  the  first-class  battle  ship 
Nebraska.  Moran  brothers  began 
work  in  Seattle  in  1880  with  a  limited 
capital,  but,  nothing  daunted,  they  per- 
severed, and  their  public  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Seattle  for  financial  help 
necessary  to  secure  the  contract  for 
the  Nebraska  met  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse. It  is  such  spirit  that  achieves 
great  ends,  and  a  brilliant  future  of 
naval  construction  is  predicted  for 
Puget  Sound.  All  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
builders are  allowed  a  4  per  cent,  hand- 
icap in  competitions  with  Eastern 
bidders,  but  even  with  that  advantage 
the  builders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  de- 
serve much  credit  for  their  enterprise 
in  building  up  such  plants  so  far  from 
the  Eastern  centers  of  iron. 

A  branch  of  the  Government  service 
really  under  the  Treasury  Department 
but  using  vessels  manned  by  naval  offi- 
cers, the  revenue  cutters  and  light- 
house tender,  is  deserving  of  notice. 
Whether  going  to  the  aid  of  imprisoned 
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whalers  in  the  frozen  Arctic  waters; 
the  rescue  of  starving  or  shipwrecked 
Klondikers,  these  naval  trained  officers 
and  men  often  render  inestimable  ser- 
vices at  as  much  or  greater  danger 
from  the  elements  as  in  hostile  con- 
flict. The  mention  of  the  Corwin 
which  made  the  first  seizure  of  British 
vessels  on  account  of  illegal  sealing, 
and  the  old  Shubrick,  the  pioneer  of 
Puget  Sound,  recalls  names  and  inci- 
dents of  more  than  passing  interest. 

The  personnel  of  the  Pacific  Coast's 
representatives  in  the  Navy  does  not 
make  a  long  list.  Nevertheless,  the 
names  thereon  shine  with  eflFulgence. 
Captain  Roswell  H.  Lamson,  formerly 
lieutenant,  now  a  resident  of  Portland, 
was  one  of  the  dauntless  few  who  ac- 
companied Lieut.  Cushing  in  his  haz- 
ardous expedition  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  ram  Albemarle 
almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  Confed- 
erates in  October.  1864.  Admiral  Phil- 
ip Hichborn,  retired,  who  as  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Construction  and 
Repair,  supervised  the  building  of  the 
victorious  fleetsof  Admirals  Dewey  and 
Sampson,  was  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy  from  California,  and  Com- 
mander Thomas  H.  Stevens,  now  in 
?Nlanila,  was  born  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. It  remained  for  the  Spanish- 
American  war  to  produce  in  connection 
with  the  Oregon  and  the  United  States 
Navy  its  brightest  page. 


When  the  Spanish-American  war 
cloud  began  to  lift  above  the  horizon 
there  were  many  who  forgot  what  we 
had  done  on  the  seas,  and  astute  math- 
ematicians by  weight  of  metal,  calibre 
of  guns,  and  overlooking  the  men  be- 
hind them,  presented  appalling  figures 
and  pointed  out  our  approaching  flight. 
At  dead  reckoning  the  record  was 
against  us.  We  stood  fifth  in  armament 
among  the  navies  of  the  world.  We 
began  building  fighting  ships.  Among 
these  was  the  Oregon,  built  at  the 
Union  Iron  Works  in  San  Francisco. 
Her  future  commander,  Charles  E. 
Clark,  trod  the  deck  of  another  ship 
and  bore  the  modest  insignia  of  Cap- 
tain upon  his  shoulders.  He  knew 
what  was  coming  and  applied  for  sea 
duty. 

The  Maine  was  blown  up  February 
15,  1898.  The  fragments  fell  all  over 
the  world,  and  wherever  they  dropped 
on  Spanish  soil,  that  soil  has  been  lost 
to  Spain.  One  month  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine  Clark  stepped  on 
board  of  the  Oregon  as  her  new 
commander.  He  knew  the  great 
ship,  for  he  had  been  one  of 
the  board  of  officers  appointed 
to  inspect  her  before  she  was  accepted 
bv  the  Government.  He  knew  what 
her  capabilities  were.  He  had  craw^led 
all  through  her,  had  examined  ever\'' 
bolt  and  rivet.  He  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  ship^from  sjtern  to 
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Stem,  from  keel  to  jackstaff.  He  knew 
ever\'  pulsation  of  her  eng^ines.  Her 
trial  trip  had  formed  a  bond  between 
vessel  and  commander  that  meant  con- 
fidence on  both  sides.  If  the  Oregon 
could  feel  and  think,  she  felt  proud 
of  the  new  Captain.  He  certainly  did 
of  her.  The  day  after  Clark  took  com- 
mand of  the  ship  at  Bremerton,  Puget 
Sound,  through  the  Commandant  of 
the  Mare  Island  Navv  Yard,  he  receiv- 
ed this  dispatch  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy :  "Prepare  Oregon  for  sea 
with  all  dispatch ;  long  cruise.  Fill  with 
coal."  He  filled  her,  and  next  day  was 
oflF  for  San  Francisco  on  his  way  to 
Callao,  Peru,  where  he  arrived  April 
4th,  having  made  10.7  knots  average 
speed.  There  he  completed  boiler  re- 
pairs immediately  and  left  for  Monte- 
video. On  the  7th  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  cabled  Clark :  "The  Spanish 
torpedo  boat  Temerario  is  at  Monte- 
video; keep  secret  your  destination." 
Clark  was  not  afraid.  Upon  leaving 
he  cabled  the  department:  "The  Chil- 
ean civil  and  naval  authorities  were 
especially  socilitous  for  the  safety  of 
the  Oregon,  and  took  every  precaution 
to  prevent  injury  from  outside 
sources."  Previous  to  her  arrival,  Com- 
mander Symonds,  of  the  Marietta,  a 
consort  of  the  Oregon,  had  informa- 
tion that  certain  residents  of  Valpar- 
aiso had  threatened  to  destroy  the 
ship.  Preparations  were  made  for 
nieht    attacks,   but    it   turned   out   un- 


necessary, as  the  authorities  had  is- 
sued orders  prohibiting  shore  boats 
from  approaching  the  ship  under  any 
pretext.  The  Government  detective 
force  kept  a  close  watch  until  the  de- 
parture of  the  Oregon. 

It  was  holy  week  in  the  latter  part 
of  Lent,  and  although  under  law  no 
work  was  supposed  to  be  done,  all  re- 
strictions were  removed  so  as  to  permit 
the  Oregon  to  take  on  coal  and  stores. 
Captains  Clark  and  Symonds,  accom- 
panied by  the  United  States  Minister, 
called  on  the  Intendente  and  the  port 
captain,  thanked  them  for  the  courte- 
sies extended  and  departed. 

The  Oregon  remained  at  Valparaiso 
80  hours  and  took  on  iioo  tons  of  coal. 
She  then  left  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with 
one  boiler  imder  repairs.  Captain 
Clark,  in  his  report,  says :  "Had  com- 
paratively good  weather  until  we  reach- 
ed the  Straits,  though  a  heavy  swell, 
increased  by  fresh  southerly  winds, 
made  the  ship  pitch  heavily,  the  jack- 
staflF  sometimes  disappearing  under  the 
solid  seas  that  swept  all  but  the  super- 
structure deck.  The  vibrations  and  the 
raising  of  the  propellors  were  very 
marked  at  times,  but  the  condition  of 
affairs  warranted  a  high  rate  of  speed." 
He  was  in  a  hurry.  He  wanted  coal 
and  a  fight. 

The  Oregon  entered  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th, 

sought  anchorage  off  P^r^TTaijfia^^Dne 
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of  the  severest  storms  of  the  season 
broke  before  anchorage  could  be  reach- 
ed, and  wind  and  rain  l)ecame  so  dense 
that  the  abrupt  shores  near  by  could 
not  be  seen,  while  no  soundings  could 
be  obtained.  The  Oregon,  to  use  a  sea 
phrase,  "was  for  a  time  awkwardly 
placed."  Just  before  dropping  the  an- 
chor they  let  go  upon  a  rocky  shelf, 
fringed  with  islets  and  reefs,  in  38  to 
50  fathoms  of  water,  and  they  fortun- 
ately held  through  some  of  the  most 
violent  gusts  the  Captain  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. The  ship  wejatheried  the 
gale  and  storm  during  the  night  and 
got  under  way  at  daylight  on  the  21st, 
but  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  speed  of 
the  Marietta,  for  which  vessel  the  Or- 
egon was  ordered  to  wait,  Rio  was 
not  reached  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th. 

On  April  30th  Captain  Clark  receiv- 
ed the  first  direct  intimation  from  the 
department  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  in  the  same  dispatch  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Temerario  had  left 
Montevideo,  probably  for  Rio.  Clark 
did  not  care;  he  had  warned  that  ves- 
sel not  to  come  within  a  half-mile 
of  the  Oregon,  or,  if  she  did,  he  would 
sink  her.  All  he  wanted  was  the  speed 
he  could  get  out  of  plenty  of  coal,  and 
he  remained  at  Rio  until  he  got  it. 

Alone  and  single-handed,  but  with 
plenty  of  coal,  Clark  voyaged  on,  and 
May  24th  arrived  at  Jupiter  Inlet,  in 
good  fighting  condition,  but  with  bot- 
tom somewhat  foul. 

What  has  been  said  above  but  barely 
gives  a  synopsis  of  the  events  of  the 
Oregon's  unprecedented  voyage  of  15,- 
500  miles  around  Cape  Horn.  Warned 
by  the  Navy  Department,  besides  by 
real  danger  of  attack,  entering  ports 
just  previously  dominated  by  Spain, 
and  containing  Spanish  sympathizers, 
Spanish  fleets  watching  for  her,  the  lot 
of  the  Oregon  was  indeed  not  a  hap- 
py one.  Not  boasting,  but  cautious 
and  alert,  keeping  himself  as  well  in- 
formed as  possible,  with  one  great  con- 
cern on  his  mind,  coal  and  more  coal, 
something  to  make  the  great  ship  go — 
and  the  commander  felt  safe.  He  knew 
he  could  sink  the  Temerario,  he 
thought  he  could  gi\i^dt|}}^P^"^^^'*  ^^^^ 
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a  running  fight,  and  might  cripple 
some  of  the  enemy's  ships,  if  he  had 
coal,  and  he  got  coal  until  he  thought 
he  was  in  fighting  trim. 

Admiral  Sampson  had  met  the  Ore- 
gon near  Jupiter  Inlet,  and  without 
delay  Captain  Clark  proceeded  to  his 
place   in   the   American  blockade   line 


tion  from  himself  and  others  above 
him  of  the  loyalty  and  worth  of  his 
officers  and  men.  His  report  of  the 
great  battle  is  dated  July  4th,  1898, 
the  day  after  the  fight.  He  wrote: 
"I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  at 
9:30  A.  M.  yesterday  the  Spanish  fleet 
was    discovered   standing   out   of   the 


INTERIOR    VIEW    OF    THE    MACHINE    SHOP  OF  MORAN  BROS. 


of  Santiago  harbor.  The  squadron 
was  arranged  in  a  semicircle  off  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  Oregon's 
station  was  three  ships  from  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  half-circle,  and  the  fifth 
vessel  from  the  westerly  end.  In  the 
chase  of  July  3d,  1898,  she  had  to  pass 
four  American  ships  before  Clark 
could  get  in  a  good  fighting  position. 
The  reports  of  the  captains  of  these 
ships  show  how  gallantly  the  Oregon 
was  pushed  to  the  front  in  order  to  en- 
gage the  Vizcaya  and  the  Cristobal 
Colon.  Clark's  report  of  the  battle  is 
terse  and  modest.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  he   never  loses  sight  of  recogni- 


harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  They 
turned  to  the  westward  and  opened 
fire,  to  which  our  ships  responded  vig- 
orously. For  a  short  time  there  was 
an  almost  continuous  flight  of  projec- 
tiles from  these  ships,  but  when  our 
line  was  fairly  engaged  and  the  Iowa 
made  a  swift  advance  as  if  to  ram  or 
close,  the  enemies'  fire  became  defect- 
ive in  train  as  well  as  in  range.  This 
ship  was  struck  three  times,  and  at 
least  two  of  them  were  fragments.  We 
had  no  casualties." 

Captain  Clark  continues : 

"We  soon  passed  all  our  ships  ex- 
cept the  Brooklyn,  bearing^the  broad 
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peiiiKirit  nf  CtiiiinnMlnrt'  Sclile}'.  At 
first  wc  only  usliI  uur  tiiain  haUery, 
but   vvlit'n   \vt'   (li:^c<n  cred   the  enemies' 


tiirjietlis  linals  fnl]r>vve<l  tTlcir  sliips,  we 
usetl  iinr  ra|ii<|  fire  j4:nn^  ;ks  well  as  the 
six-ineli   ^atiis   n]M_ni   I  hem   with   telling 
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effect.  As  we  ranged  up  near  the 
stemmost  of  the  enemies'  ships,  she 
headed  for  the  shore,  evidently  on  fire. 
We  raked  her  as  we  passed,  pushing 
on  for  the  next  ship  ahead,  using  our 
starboard  guns  as  they  were  brought 
to  bear,  and  before  we  had  her  fairly 
abeam  she,  too,  was  making  for  the 
beach.  The  two  remaining  vessels 
were  well  ahead,  but  our  speed  had 
been  increased  to  i6  knots  and  our  fire, 
added  to  that  of  the  Brooklyn,  soon 
sent  another,  the  Vizcaya,  to  shore  in 
flames.  The  Brooklyn  signalled,  *Or- 
egon,  well  done.'  Only  the  Cristobal 
Colon  was  left,  and  for  a  time  it  seem- 
ed as  if  she  might  escape,  but  when 
we  opened  our  forward  turret  guns 
and  the  Brooklyn  followed,  she  began 
to  edge  toward  the  coast,  and  her  cap- 
ture or  destruction  was  assured.  As 
she  struck  the  beach  her  flag  came 
down,  and  the  Brooklyn  signalled, 
'cease  firing,'  following  it  up  with 
'Congratulations  for  the  grand  victory, 
thanks  for  your  splendid  assistance.' 
A   prize   crew    was   put   aboard   from 


this  ship  under  Lieutenant-Commander 
Coggswell,  the  executive  officer,  but 
before  eleven  o'clock  the  ship,  which 
had  been  filling  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
stop  leaks,  was  abandoned,  and  just 
as  the  crew  left  her  she  went  over 
on  her  side. 

"I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
bearing  and  conduct  of  all  on  board  this 
ship.  When  they  found  the  Oregon 
had  pushed  to  the  front  and  was  hurry- 
ing into  a  succession  of  conflicts  with 
the  enemies'  ships  if  they  could  be 
overtaken  and  would  engage,  the  en- 
thusiasm was  intense. 

"As  these  vessels  were  so  much  more 
heavily  armored  than  the  Brooklyn, 
they  might  have  concentrated  them- 
selves upon  and  overpowered  her,  and 
consequently  I  am  persuaded  that,  but 
for  the  way  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Oregon  steamed  and  steered  the 
ship,  and  fought  and  supplied  her  bat- 
teries, the  Colon  and  perhaps  the  Viz- 
caya would  have  escaped.  Therefore, 
T  feel  that  they  rendered  meritorious 
service  to  their  country." 
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SOMEWHERE,  tradition  has  it, 
either  to  the  east  or  to  the 
west  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
capitol,  there  lies  undiscov- 
ered to  this  day  a  wonderful 
g^olden  chain  that  once  encompassed 
the  g^reatest  and  most  sacred  teocalli 
in  Montezuma's  kingdom.  If  not  there, 
the  fierce  furnace  fires  of  Popocatapetl 
have,  no  doubt,  reduced  it  long^  since 
to  a  molten  mass ;  for,  it  is  said,  rather 
than  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cortez, 
Montezuma  ordered  it  wrenched  from 
its  supports  and  carried  up  the  moun- 
tain side  and  cast  into  the  crater's 
mouth.  At  any  rate,  the  chain  disap- 
peared, as  if  by  magic,  on  the  backs  of 
a  thousand  devoted  warriors,  to  the 
chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the 
gold-mad  conqueror,  and  mankind  saw 
it  no  more. 

Another  version  has  it  that  the  long- 
lost  chain  was  eventually  found  and 
again  secreted  by  friar  and  priest  for 
a  hundred  years  or  more,  until  it  was 
sent  down  to  the  coast  under  guard 
for  shipment  to  the  home  land  beyond 
the  sea.  Stealing  out  of  the  Acapulco 
harbor  in  the  dim  uncertain  light  of  a 
December  morning,  the  treasure  ship 
was  set  upon  by  pirates,  who  were  ly- 
ing in  wait  for  her,  and  all  but  sunk  by 
a  terrific  broadside  that  punctured  her 
fore  and  aft.  Realizing  that  his  ship 
would  speedily  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  the  Spanish  captain  scuttled 
her  and  she  sank  to  the  bottom,  where 
she   has   since   lain   undisturbed   these 


many  years,  her  treasure  still  intact  in 
her  slimy  lazaretto. 

Blazoned  as  these  facts  are  on  the 
pages  of  history,  of  which  every  school 
boy  is  cognizant,  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  repeated  attempts  have  been  made 
by  capitalists  and  others  to  locate  the 
scuttled  treasure  ship,  which,  until  but 
recently,  have  resulted  in  dire  loss  of 
life  and  property.  But  now,  after  al- 
most four  decades,  if  a  story  that  is 
given  credit  along  the  San  Francisco 
water  front  be  true,  this  ship  that  found 
the  bottom  so  long  ago  has  at  last  been 
located,  and  a  part  of  her  treasure  res- 
urrected, in  a  manner  that  sounds 
stranger  than  fiction. 

To  Captain  Jim  Ben,  little,  shuffling 
Jim  Ben,  who  smells  of  the  sea,  and 
who  waddles  like  a  duck  in  his  walk, 
belongs  the  honor  of  the  find.  Steam- 
ing lazily  through  the  old  Mexican 
harbor  gate  on  the  tramp  steamer  San 
Bias,  for  ballast,  last  summer,  Captain 
Jim  was  hailed  by  a  man  in  a  rowboat 
on  the  rim  of  the  breakers,  with  a  re- 
quest to  come  aboard.  This  was  grant- 
ed. The  steamer  slowed  down,  and 
five  minutes  later  the  stranger  came  up 
over  the  side,  a  bundle  clasped  tightly 
under  one  arm.  Ragged,  wild-eyed, 
unkempt  and  dirty  as  he  was,  he  made 
known  his  mission  without  further  ado. 

"Captain,"  said  he,  as  he  mounted 
the  bridge,  "do  you  want  to  make  a 
barrel  of  money?" 

*'Money,  my  dear  sir/^s^ii  JCuptain 
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Jim  to  humor  him,  "money  is  what 
we're  all  looking  for.  What's  the  lay  ?" 

**Wrecks,"  said  he;  "money-laden 
wrecks  that  will  set  the  world  afire." 
And  in  his  earnestness  the  poor,  half- 
crazed  creature  reached  out  in  the 
empty  air  as  if  to  haul  it  in. 

"Where?"  said  Captain  Jim,  backing 
out  of  range  of  the  other's  snappy 
eyes. 

"North,"  said  the  man,  pointing  up 
the  coast,  "off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Balsas  River.  Just  as  sure  as  I  stand 
here.  Captain,"  he  went  on  earnestly, 
"there's  the  hull  of  a  ship  fast  in  a  reef 
up  there,  her  hold  chock-a-block  with 
treasure.  Sure  thing,  Captain ;  no  mis- 
take." 

"Your  name?"  said  Captain  Jim.  "I 
never  do  business  or  take  stock  in  any 
map  till  I  can  put  my  clapper  on  his 
handle." 

"They  call  me  Zacatula  Joe,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Well,  then,  Mr.  Zacatula  Joe,  or 
whatever  your  name  might  be,"  said 


That  is   uhat   one  of  my   divers   brought  up   from   the 
wreck.'  " 


Captain  Jim,  as  he  gave  an  order  to 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  "your  story 
sounds  fishy.    Where'd  you  get  it?" 

"In  the  city  museum  at  Mexico — 
that's  where  I  got  on  to  the  lay,  from 
a  musty  old  parchment,  older  than  you 
and  I  put  together,  telling  of  the  loss 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  in  the  year  1775,  with 
a  ship  load  of  treasure  which  the  padres 
were  sending  home  to  Spain.  That  in- 
terested me  and  I  made  for  the  Rio 
Balsas,  treasure  bent,  and  found  it,  too, 
lying  all  forlorn  and  forsaken  in  her 
watery  bed.  Yes,  sir,  I  found  it,  and 
that's  what  I'm  here  for — to  ask  you 
to  go  halvers  with  me  and  resurrect 
her  treasure.  I've  asked  other  captains 
to  do  the  same.  And  one  fellow  did 
agree  to  the  proposition,  going  so  far 
as  to  bring  my  outfit  down  from  'Fris- 
co; and  then  he  went  back  on  me  be- 
cause the  captain  of  another  boat  stuck 
his  nose  in  the  pot  and  said  I  was  lo- 
coed. But  for  all  that,  the  stuff's  there 
and  I  can  prove  it." 

"Do  it,  then,"  says  Captain  Jim,  be- 
coming interested,  "and  I'll  go  you." 

Whereupon,  to  the  utter  amazement 
of  the  latter,  Zacatula  Joe  unrolled 
the  package  under  his  arm  and  held  up 
a  silver  bar  of  old  time  before  the 
other's  astonished  gaze. 

"That,"  says  he,  holding  the  bar  on 
high  and  dancing  round  and  round, 
"that  is  what  one  of  my  divers  brought 
up  from  the  wreck.  There's  plenty 
more  of  'em,  too;  and  if  you  say  the 
word,  Captain,  we'll  run  my  outfit  on 
board  and  sail  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  make  ourselves  rich.  That 
ain't  all,  Captain.  There's  the  patron 
saint  somewhere  on  board  with  a  re- 
ward tacked  on  to  it  that  holds  good 
for  a  thousand  years.  Yes,  a  reward  in 
black  and  white  in  the  archives  of  the 
museum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  which 
the  Mexican  government  is  more  than 
willing  to  pay  for  some  reason  for  the 
return  of  the  old  bronze  saint,  over 
which  the  padres  have  said  their  pray- 
ers time  without  end.  That  alone. 
Captain,  will  make  us  both  rich.  Rich ! 
rich !  rich !"  he  yelled.  "Rich  as  a 
Monte  Cristo.  Riches  for  you,  riches 
for  me,  and  for  little  Marie,  too,  wav 
up  there  in  the  States,  who  has  waited 
these  many  months,  poor  gw+j  though 
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she  would  rather  have  me  back  any 
time,  so  she  writes,  than  all  the  wealth 
under  the  sea." 

**You  say,"  said  Captain  Jim,  taking 
the  bar  from  the  others'  hand,  "that 
your  diver  found  this  aboard  of  the 
wreck?  That  being  the  case,  why 
didn't  he  bring  up  the  whole  of  it?  If 
he  can  bring  up  one  bar,  he  surely  can 
bring  up  more." 

"Sharks!"  said  Zacatula  Joe,  with  a 
fiendish  laugh — "sharks.  Don't  think 
for  a  minute,  Captain,  if  it  were  not  for 
those  hellish  monsters,  which  killed  one 
of  my  native  divers,  and  scared  the 
other  so  he  won't  go  down  again,  I'd  be 
here  today.  No,"  and  he  almost  broke 
down,  "I'd  be  back  up  there  with  Marie 
and  the  children,  where  I  ought  to  be, 
in  place  of  looking  for  this  cursed  sil- 
ver. Leave  it  alone?  I  can't;  neither 
can  I  go  home,  for  I've  blowed  in  my  all 
on  this  venture.  I'm  living  the  best  I 
can  in  a  hut  back  there  in  the  hills." 

To  hear  the  poor  devil  go  on  like 
that  decided  Captain  Jim.  Calling  Jack 
Boseley,  the  engineer,  and  Ike  Crow, 
the  mate,  into  a  chartroom,  he  laid  the 
proposition  before  them.  "Now,  men," 
says  he,  "what  shall  we  do?  Its  up 
to  you." 

"Do?"  says  Ike.  "Why,  accept  it, 
of  course.  It  won't  be  much  out  of 
our  way  and  if  the  venture  proves  a 
failure,  which  I  think  it  will,  we'll  land 
the  batty  gentleman  in  'Frisco  and  send 
him  home.  That  will  be  better  than 
letting  him  pinch  out  down  here,  and 
I'm  willing  to  donate  a  twenty  to  that 
end." 

"And  I,"  echoed  old  Jack,  in  his  deep 
voice,  "have  another." 

That  decided  the  matter.  After  bal- 
lasting and  getting  the  stranger's  out- 
fit aboard,  which  consisted  of  an  up- 
to-date  machine  and  a  keg  or  two  of 
giant  powder.  Captain  Jim  got  out  his 
clearance  papers,  pulled  up  his  mud- 
hook  and  stood  up  the  coast  for  the 
scene  of  the  wreck. 

An  hour  out  from  Acapulco,  Zacatula 
Joe  went  crazy  for  good.  Whether  it 
was  due  to  the  tremendous  strain  un- 
der which  he  had  been  laboring  for 
months,  I  cannot  say;  at  any  rate  he 
completely  lost  his  head  and  soon  grew 


desperate.  To  keep  him  from  jumping 
overboard  after  imaginary  wrecks,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  confine  him  in 
the  cabin.  Here  he  raved  and  tossed 
for  hours  in  delirium. 

"I  tell  you  it's  mine,  this  Spanish 
gold.  Mine!  mine!  mine!"  Then  he 
would  quiet  down  and  with  wonderful 
cunning  say,  "You  can't  find  it,  Mr. 
Priest,  you  or  any  other  man.  Till  the 
bung  rots,  and  the  seams  start,  and  the 
cable  parts,  it's  mine !" 

This  put  a  new  phase  on  the  situa- 
tion, and  Captain  Jim  was  undecided 
for  a  while  whether  to  shape  his  course 
for  the  Zacatula  coast  or  run  direct  for 
'Frisco.  Admitting  the  demented  man 
had  told  a  truthful  story,  he,  and  he 
alone,  knew  the  location.  Hence  it 
seemed  the  biggest  kind  of  folly  to 
keep  on.  To  sum  it  all  up,  without  his 
assistance  the  chances  of  locating  the 
wreck  seemed  decidedly  slim.  Finally, 
however,  Ike  solved  the  problem. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  he  says,  jumping 
up,  "I've  got  it.  That  sentence  about 
the  bung  rotting  and  the  cable  parting 
puzzled  me  like  sixty  at  first,  but  it 
don't  any  longer.  He's  buoyed  the 
wreck  with  a  barrel,  that's  what  he's 
done,  and  I'll  bet  a  horse  on  it." 

"And  I,"  said  old  Jack,  bringing  his 
fist  down  with  a  bang  on  the  chart 
table,  "I'll  bet  two  horses  on  it !" 

This  seemed  a  plausible  surmise  and 
Captain  Jim  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  venture.  After  placing  a  watch  over 
the  madman,  he  put  the  San  Bias  on 
her  course  again  and  headed  straight 
for  the  Rio  Balsas,  rising  the  Zacatula 
coast  next  day  at  noon. 

Here  he  began  to  sweep  the  sea  with 
the  glass  for  signs.  Two  miles  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  he  sighted  the 
first  clue,  or  enough,  at  least,  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  demented  man  in  the 
cabin  had  told  a  straightforward  story. 
This  was  an  old,  battered,  brine-cov- 
ered wine  barrel,  resting  on  the  calm, 
unruffled  sea  some  three  miles  oflF 
shore. 

Letting  go  his  anchor,  Captain  Jim 
and  the  other  two  lowered  the  dory  and 
pulled  over  to  the  barrel.  One  glance 
into  the  almost  transparent  water 
verified  the  strange  story.    For  there, 
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iust  inside  a  small  reef,  three  fathoms 
down,  her  nose  buried  deep  in  the  sand, 
her  after  parts  hang^ing  over  water  a 
hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  a  line  fast- 
ened to  her  rotten  superstructure,  was 
an  old-time  galleon! 

The  acquisition  of  great  wealth  acts 
sometimes  as  a  powerful  incentive  to 
desperate  deeds.    Limited  as  was  Cap- 


tain Jim's  knowledge  of  submarine  life, 
he  decided  to  pay  an  immediate  visit 
to  the  wreck.  Onjy  a  nervy  man  would 
have  attempted  it,  much  less  an  inex- 
perienced diver,  owing  to  her  proximity 
to  deep  and  dangerous  water.  To  this 
end  the  steamer  was  brought  up  and 
anchored  over  the  spot  just  inside  the 
reef,  the  machine  set  up  on  deck,  and 


"For   there,   just  inside  a  small  reef,  three  fathoms  down was  an  old-time  gafteenr 
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connections  made  with  the  en^ne  room 
dynamo,  preparatory  to  a  hasty  de- 
scent. 

On  the  run  up  the  coast,  both  Ike  and 
Jake  were  fairly  beside  themselves  to 
do  the  exploring.  When  it  came  to  a 
show-down,  however,  Ike  claimed  that 
the  iuice  of  a  cocoanut  he  had  iust 
swallowed  was  about  to  brin^  on  a 
spell  of  colic,  and  he  believed  he  didn': 
care  to  ^o  down. 

"No,  it  won't  do  at  all,"  said  old 
Jack,  sidinof  in.  "It  won't  do,  either, 
Captain,  to  leave  him  alone  with  one  of 
his  spells  coming  on,  and  as  I  under- 
stand him  better  than  you  do,  I  think  I 
had  better  stay  with  him  and  let  you 
tackle  the  job." 

"Yes,"  groaned  Ike,  "that  will  be  a 
fafood  deal  the  best.  I  wouldn't  have 
you  fafo  down  there.  Jack,  with  one  of 
my  spells  coming  on,  for  all  the  money 
in  the  blamed  old  wreck.  Honest  Injun, 
I  wouldn't." 

Captain  Jim  looked  at  the  two  men 
in  astonishment  "What  about  that 
treasure?"  says  he.  "If  I  find  it,  Zaca- 
tula  Joe  and  myself  will  be  the  gainers, 
not  you." 

"Oh,  I  ^ess  not!"  sneered  Ike. 
"There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  skin 
a  cat.  If  I  remember  rightly,  there's  a 
certain  firm  up  north  who  own  a  steam- 
er about  the  size  and  build  of  this  here 
water  scooter,  who,  if  you  don't  act 
square  and  treat  us  on  the  level,  might 
make  it  decidedly  interesting  for  you 
by  asking  what  you  were  doing  on  this 
part  of  the  map.  If  you  want  treasure. 
Captain,  which  I  hopes  you  does,  you 
had  better  don  your  little  tin  dress  and 
go  after  it.   See?" 

This  was  a  telling  shot.  "Very  well," 
says  Captain  Jim.  "I  do  happen  to 
want  treasure,  and  what's  more,  I'm 
going  to  find  it.  Since  you  have  me  in 
your  power,  you  bat-winged  sneak,  I'll 
make  my  word  good  by  sharing  one- 
half  I  find  with  you  two ;  the  other  half 
goes  to  Zacatula's  wife  and  babies.  Is 
that  satisfactory?" 

"You  bet  it  is,"  said  Ike,  beginning 
to  straighten  out  the  air  and  signal 
lines,  "so  brush  your  whiskers  back 
and  plunk." 

Not  deigning  a  reply,  though,  if  looks 


could  have  done  it,  he  would  have 
henced  the  grizzled  sea-rat  before  him 
to  the  farthermost  realms  of  obscurity. 
Captain  Jim  got  into  the  rubber  suit 
and  helmet  and  took  a  turn  or  two 
around  the  deck.  Finding  everything 
working  satisfactorily,  he  clambered 
over  the  rail  and  the  lineman  lowered 
him  oflf. 

So  well  placed  was  the  steamer  that 
the  hull  of  the  galleon  lay  directly  un- 
der her  bow :  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it  Captain  Jim  found  him- 
self standing  on  the  high  poop  deck  of 
the  stranger.  Owing  to  the  white  sandy 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine overhead,  everything  about  her 
stood  out  almost  as  plain  as  day.  So, 
standing  there  beside  the  ancient  sun- 
dial, he  looked  about  him. 

Strange  and  weird  was  she.  What 
were  once  doors  opening  into  her  cab- 
ins were  doors  no  longer,  but  empty, 
gaping  holes.  The  hollow,  water-soak- 
ed deck  on  which  no  man's  foot  had 
trod  for  years,  gave  back  no  sound  as 
he  stepped  across  it.  Underfoot,  queer- 
ly  shaped,  long-bladed  knives,  stockless 
blunderbusses,  swords,  cutlasses  and 
the  like  littered  the  deck.  Thus  bat- 
tered and  frayed,  the  old,  old  barnacle- 
covered  wreck  lay  in  her  sandy  bed, 
schools  of  big  and  little  fishes  coming 
and  going  through  the  numerous  rents 
in  her  sides. 

Taking  care  not  to  foul  his  lines, 
Captain  Jim  let  himself  down  into  the 
waist.  Here  he  stumbled  across  two 
brass  four-pounders  with  the  date  1770 
engraved  on  the  rounded  knobs.  Above 
the  date,  set  deep  in  the  metal,  was  the 
word  "Santa  Cruz."  This  established 
the  identitv  of  the  long-lost  ship  to  a 
certainty.  Further  on  he  found  a  ship'-: 
lantern  with  the  same  word  indented 
in  the  bronze  door-plate.  On  the  for- 
ward deck  he  found  two  more  guns 
similar  to  those  in  the  waist.-  Leaning- 
against  the  badly  decjtyed  foremast 
were  two  metal  boarding  axes,  simi- 
larly engraved. 

Lowering  himself  into  the  waist 
again  by  a  mere  thread  of  what  was 
once  the  anchor  chain.  Captain  Jim  sig- 
nalled for  the  electric  current  to  be 
turned   on,  and   entered  the  fo'castle. 
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Nothing  of  importance  meeting  his 
search  in  this  direction,  he  turned  and 
made  for  the  rear  poop  cabins.  Just  as 
he  stepped  up  and  was  about  to  enter 
the  right  hand  cabin,  he  felt  something 
crunch  under  his  heavy,  lead-weighted 
shoes.  Stooping,  he  found  he  had  step- 
ped on  a  silver  bar  that  coincided  to  a 
dot  with  that  shown  him  by  Zacatula 
Joe  in  the  Acapulco  harbor  three  days 
before. 
This  find  put  new  life  into  the  nervy 


"And  so  you  have  come  back,  you  murderer t* 

captain  of  the  San  Bias,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  getting  into  the  cabin,  not  even 
stopping  to  prod  around  with  the  crow- 
bar that  he  carried.  Here  was  a  disap- 
pointment, Captain  Jim  finding  only  a 
slimy  mahogany  chest  in  which  was 
stored  a  ponderous  quadrant  and  other 
instruments  for  ship's  reckoning.  Back- 
ing out  of  the  unwholesome  place,  he 
entered  the  left  hand  cabin. 

So  far,  Captain  Jim  had  given  sharks 
and  other  possible  inmates  of  the  wreck 
but  little  thought,  but  as  he  entered  the 


latter  place,  that  old  saying  of  "where 
dead  things  come  to  life  and  crawl," 
was  brought  forcibly  home.  Suddenly 
and  without  warning,  what  is  known 
along  the  Mexican  coast  at  a  **man- 
eater"  rose  from  a  shadowy  corner  to 
within  five  inches  of  his  face,  its  wick- 
ed looking  eyes  glued  to  that  in  the  hel- 
met. Captain  Jim  knew  less  about  the 
habits  of  the  leviathan  class  then  than 
he  does  now,  else  he  would  have  backed 
out  and  left  his  sharkship  in  possession. 
Possibly,  too,  the  intense  glare  of  the 
submarine  light  mesmerized  the  big 
brute,  else  it  would  have  either  given 
battle  or  gotten  out  of  there.  At  any 
rate,  there  it  hung  like  a  shadow,  right 
against  his  face,  its  powerful  tail  beat- 
ing time,  its  cold  gray  eyes  fixed  on  the 
intruder. 

To  be  rid  of  the  brute,  Captain  Jim 
gave  an  upward  thrust  with  the  crow- 
bar, striking  it  a  smart  thump  on  the 
side.  This  brought  about  a  change  he 
was  not  looking  for.  Quick  as  a  flash 
the  leviathan  backed  right  up  against 
the  wall  in  its  surprise;  then,  with  a 
swirl  that  churned  th.e  water  of  the 
cabin  to  foam,  it  described  a  semicircle, 
its  heavy  tail  striking  the  Captain  a 
terrific  slap  on  the  chest  that  sent  him 
rolling  backwards  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor. 

That  settled  it  for  a  time.  Captain 
Jim  was  not  looking  for  sharks,  conse- 
quently he  decided  to  go  aboard  the 
steamer  and  devise  some  means  of  rid- 
ding the  wreck  of  the  troublesome 
brutes  before  continuing  the  search. 
Getting  on  his  hands  and  knees  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  ungainly  monster 
again,  he  crawled  out  of  the  cabin,  pick- 
ed up  the  silver  bar  beside  the  doorway, 
gave  the  signal  to  the  line  tender  above 
and  was  hauled  aboard. 

Here  he  found  all  hands  assembled 
at  the  rail,  from  the  cook  up ;  even  the 
second  engineer  had  left  his  post,  so 
great  was  the  excitement.  Having 
heard  the  Captain's  story,  Ike  was  for 
blowing  up  the  wreck  forthwith,  going 
so  far  in  his  enthusiasm  as  to  prime  and 
fuse  a  ten-gallon  can  in  which  he  tamp- 
ed down  fifty  pounds  of  giant  powder. 

'There,"  said  he,  "just  drop  that 
through  her  hatch  and  you'll  be  ready 
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to  do  business.  It  will  blow  sharks 
and  the  like  galley  west  and  shatter 
the  hull  to  splinters.  Then  it  will  be 
dead  easy  to  go  down  and  rake  in  the 
silver  bars." 

But  Jack  would  not  have  it  that  way. 
"What?"  said  he,  "blow  her  up  and 
lose  her  treasure?  Why,  man,  dum  cud 
ye  for  the  thought;  that  explosion 
would  blow  them  silver  bricks  so  far 
and  wide  that  a  man  with  nine  eyes 
and  a  toothpick  harrow  couldn't  find 
*em  in  sixty  years.  No,  sir ;  if  you  will 
take  my  advice.  Captain,  you  will  order 
that  barrel  of  quicklime  rolled  out  of 
the  fo'castle  and  drop  it  through  the 
hatch  down  there  and  let  her  bile. 
When  it  gets  to  sizzin'  and  spittin' 
steam,  that  old  man-eater  and  all  his 
tribe  will  shake  their  barnacles  off  get- 
tin'  hence,  and  won't  quit  runnin'  for 
a  month." 

This  sounded  good  to  Captain  Jim. 
Rolling  the  barrel  of  lime  on  deck,  they 
got  a  line  around  it,  raised  it  over  the 
rail  and  dropped  it  overboard.  It  was 
not  inclined  to  sink  at  first,  so  they 
hauled  it  up,  and  after  lashing  a  two- 
hundred-pound  weight  to  it,  let  her  go 
again.  This  time  the  barrel  began  to 
sink  little  by  little,  and  by  a  skillful 
manipulation  of  the  line  they  had  at 
last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  disap- 
pear through  the  open  hatch  below. 

"Ten  minutes  from  now,"  said  old 
Jack,  as  he  peered  over  the  rail,  "she 
will  fill  with  water  and  go  off.  When 
confined,"  he  explained,  "unslacked 
lime  and  water  generates  a  gas  and 
soon  explodes  with  terrible  force; 
hence  when  our  old  lime  barrel  cracks 
her  ribs,  she  will  open  a  hole  you  can 
pitch  a  mule  through,  and  there  will 
be  somethin'  doin'.  Now  just  wait  ten 
minutes  and  see." 

The  explosion  took  place  much 
sooner  than  old  Jack  anticipated,  caus- 
ing the  steamer  to  roll  slightly.  This 
was  followed  by  a  milky  fluid  that  roll- 
ed away  in  voluminous  white  clouds, 
discoloring  the  sea  for  rods  around. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  water,  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  shark  and  his  ilk  had  vacated  the 
premises  or  not.  To  make  sure  of  it. 
Captain  Jim  decided  to  wait  until  the 


sea  had  cleared  before  going  over  the 
side  again. 

Just  then  he  was  approached  by  the 
watch.  "Captain,"  said  he,  "the  man 
in  the  cabin  has  his  head  again  and 
wants  to  see  you.  Shall  I  bring  him  on 
deck,  sir?" 

This  news  pvit  all  hands  in  the  best 
of  humor  again  after  their  recent  tilt, 
and  they  hustled  the  man  off,  who  pres- 
ently returned  with  Zacatula  Joe,  look- 
ing quite  pale  and  thin,  but  seemingly 
as  sane  as  ever. 

"Captain,"  he  began,  "being  as  I've 
got  my  senses  back,  I  want  you  to  let 
me  out,  for  I've  got  too  much  at  stake 
to  stay  down  in  that  stuffy  little  hole 
any  longer.  Not  that  I'm  afraid  you'll 
do  me  dirt,"  he  hastened  to  explain, 
"but  simply  because  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.  This  attack  has  left  me  unfit 
for  work,  else  I  would  spell  you.  As  it 
is,  I  can  only  offer  a  suggestion.  In 
place  of  looking  for  treasure  in  her  cab- 
ins, I  would  advise  you  to  drop  through 
the  hatch  to  the  orlop  deck  and  work 
your  way  aft  to  the  lower  lazaretto. 
That  is  where  the  main  bulk  of  the 
treasure,  if  any,  will  be  found.  May  I 
remain  on  deck?" 

"Joe,"  says  Captain  Jim,  kindly, 
"what  we  did  was  for  your  own  good, 
and  I've  no  apologies  to  offer.  You 
are  free." 

The  sea  having  cleared  by  this  tiine, 
Captain  Jim  went  over  the  side,  little 
dreaming  of  what  was  soon  to  take 
place.  Once  on  the  wreck,  he  made  for 
the  hatch  and  dropped  through  to  the 
orloD  deck.  Here  he  found  a  miscel- 
laneous lot  of  moldy,  indistinguishable 
freight,  pitched  helter  skelter,  making 
walking  difficult.  Besides,  the  space 
between  decks  was  but  some  five  and 
one-half  feet,  and  he  had  to  use  extreme 
care  in  working  his  way  aft  to  avoid 
battering  his  head  against  the  beams 
overhead. 

As  he  penetrated  further  and  further 
towards  the  stern,  he  soon  found  him- 
self in  a  narrow  passageway  with  door- 
less  holes  on  either  side.  At  the  end  of 
this  hall  there  had  once  stood  a  heavy 
teak  door,  heavily  laced  across  with 
chains,  and  guarded  by  a  row  of  pro- 
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had  been  wrenched  from  their  fasten- 
ings at  one  side  and  the  strong  door 
battered  in.  He  experienced  no  trouble 
in  entering. 

Here  Captain  Jim's  heart  gave  a  leap. 
He  had  stumbled  onto  the  treasure  1 
The  hand  that  had  transcribed  the  loss 
of  the  ship  on  the  musty  parchment 
rolls  had  written  no  lie.  Tiered  in  the 
stern  were  silt-covered  bars  by  the  hun- 
dred, lying  much  as  on  the  day  they 
were  placed  there,  a  century  and  a  half 
before.  Hardly  believing  his  eyes,  the 
nervy  Captain  took  up  a  bar  and  tested 
it  by  scraping  away  the  sediment,  lay- 
ing bare  a  bright  streak  of  virgin  silver. 

Having  found  what  he  was  looking 
for,  Captain  Jim  decided  to  lose  no  time 
in  getting  above  to  tell  the  good  news. 

As  he  stepped  out  of  the  treasure 
vault  something  all  at  once  happened 
not  down  on  the  bills.  As  I  said  in  the 
banning,  the  ship  was  resting  on  an 
even  keel,  her  after  parts  suspended 
over  water  many  fathoms  deep.  While 
Captain  Jim  was  working  his  way  for- 
ward to  the  open  hatch,  Zacatula  Joe, 
who  was  looking  over  the  rail  on  the 
steamer,  saw  a  shark  come  swimming 
up  out  of  the  transparent  depths  and 
enter  the  upper  cabin  of  the  galleon. 
That,  according  to  Ike's  story,  set  him 
off  in  a  minute.  With  eyes  agleam 
with  rage,  he  leaned  far  out,  with 
clenched  fist  and  ravening  eyes. 

"So  you  have  come  back,  you  mur- 
derer!" he  screamed.  "You,  with  a 
greedy  maw  for  dead  man's  bones !  Yes, 
you,  damn  you,  you  who  killed  poor 
Tejo !  Not  contentwith  that,  you  cruel, 
gray-eyed  slab,  you  come  back  to  haunt 
me!  But  your  days  are  numbered — 
your  hours,  your  seconds,  too,  and  you 
shall  die.  The  hiding  place  of  the 
priests'  treasure  shall  know  you  no 
more."  So  saying,  he  sprang  back  sud- 
denly, jerked  old  Jack's  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  shoved  the  end  of  the  fuse  lying 
on  the  deck  into  the  bowl,  and,  before 
those  on  board  could  prevent  it,  he  took 
up  the  big  bomb  and  pitched  it  over- 
board. 

Now  that  old  tin  can  did  not  linger 
on  the  surface,  like  the  barrel,  but  after 
filling  with  water  zigzagged  its  way, 
straight  as  a  die  into  the  bowels  of  the 


ship,  through  a  hole  far  aft.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  doom-splitter  and  its 
wiggling  tail  came  to  a  stop  the  un- 
looked-for happened.  Of  course  Cap- 
tain Jim  did  not  know  what  was  com- 
ing, else  he  would  have  made  tracks, 
and  fast  ones,  too,  for  a  place  of  safety. 
Anyway,  the  first  intimation  he  had 
that  everything  was  not  as  it  should  be 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  blood-red  flame. 
On  the  heels  of  this  the  whole  ship 
seemed  to  gather  itself  into  a  hump  for 
a  mighty  spring.  This  was  followed  by 
a  terrific  jar  that  landed  him  flat  on  his 
back,  and  he  saw  timbers  and  doors 
and  lockers  lifted  clear  to  the  ceiling 
in  one  confused  mass.  As  he  lay  there 
in  a  dazed  condition,  the  old  hull  parted 
and  the  stem  slid  off  the  ledge,  carry- 
ing the  Santa  Cruz's  bullion  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  sea.  That  was  enough 
experience  for  Captain  Tim,  so  after  re- 
gaining his  equilibrium,  h^  lost  no  time 
in  extricating  himself  from  his  perilous 
position. 

Once  on  deck,  he  found  everybody 
wild  with  excitement.  A  little  ways 
aft  lay  the  watch  of  the  deck  with  a 
broken  arm.  Further  on  lay  Zacatula 
Joe  in  an  insensible  condition.  After 
trying  to  brain  all  hands  with  a  ship's 
axe,  he  had  been  knocked  down  with  a 
marlin  spike  in  the  hands  of  the  cook. 

Captain  Jim  was  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted. They  had  not  only  lost  the 
great  silver  treasure,  but  some  valu- 
able time  as  well,  and  he  decided  to  get 
out  of  there  at  once.  He  was  just  on 
the  point  of  ordering  up  the  anchor, 
when  Ike  steps  up  to  the  chart  room 
door  and  said:  "Captain,  that  line  we 
had  around  the  barrel  has  fouled  with  a 
dead  man  down  there  in  the  wreckage 
and  I  can't  draw  it  up.  Come  and  see 
for  yourself,  sir." 

Sure  enough,  when  Captain  Jim  step- 
ped to  the  rail  he  saw  lying  below  what 
appeared  to  be  a  human  body.  This 
was  quite  a  phenomenon,  and  he  de^ 
cided  to  go  down  once  more  and  in- 
vestigate. When  he  got  down  there  he 
found,  lying  face  downward  on  the 
broken  keel,  a  little  forward  of  where 
the  ship  had  broken  her  back,  the  pa- 
tron saint,  with  half  his  back  blowa 
away.  Digitized  by  VrrOOQlC 
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Friar  and  priest  and  government 
could  well  afford  a  big  reward.  As  he 
bent  over  and  peered  into  the  cavity, 
the  yellow  gleam  of  gold  caught  his 
eye.  Originally,  he  judged,  this  saintly 
and  somewhat  unique  store  house, 
which,  of  all  things,  looters  would  shun 
on  account  of  its  sacred  character,  must 
have  contained  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Most 
of  this  had  been  blown  to  the  four 
points  by  the  heavy  discharge;  yet, 
scattered  as  it  was,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  a  little  over  $20,000  in  good  old 
Spanish  gold  for  their  trouble. 

Ike  was  for  filling  the  figure  with 
sand,  soldering  up  the  break  and  claim- 


ing the  reward,  saying  it  was  perfectly 
justifiable. 

"These  people,"  said  he,  "have  work- 
ed a  flim-flam  game  with  this  thing  all 
along  under  the  guise  of  the  church, 
and  now  it's  our  turn.  They  haven't 
said  a  thing  about  money,  and  if  they 
get  the  image  back  they  ought  to  be 
content.   Don't  you  think  so.  Jack?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Jack,  "for  I'm  no 
hog.  Fm  for  letting  well  enough  alone. 
As  it  is,  we're  $20,000  or  more  ahead, 
wfiere,  if  the  Mexican  government  gets 
next  they'll  gobble  up  the  whole  cheese 
and  we'll  come  out  at  the  little  end  of 
the  horn." 
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Love  the  Sovereign 

florencc  ^lay  CdrCght 

There  is  a  time  when  dreams  come  true, 

When  thornless  roses  line  the  way, 
When  magic  spreads  before  our  view 

A  brighter  scene  than  ever  lay 

Before  it  ere  that  strange  new  day; 
When  music  hath  a  sweeter  tune, 

When  skies  are  bluer,  flowers  more  gay — 
When  Sovereign  Love  is  on  his  throne. 

For  all  fair  things  are  fairer  then. 

And  sadness  seemeth  far  away, 
Till  brought  once  more  within  our  ken 

By  something  blown  across  the  way; 

Perhaps  'tis  lighter  than  the  gay 
And  white-winged  zephyrs  sown — 

But  quickly  turns  the  gold  to  gray. 
When  Sovereign  Love  is  on  his  throne- 

A  smile,  a  sigh,  a  tone,  a  tear, 
A  colder  glance,  an  hour's  delay 

In  something  hoped  for,  may  appear 
To  cloud  the  sunlight,  chill  the  day. 
And  chase  our  erstwhile  bliss  away; 

Until  another  glance  or  tone 

Brings  back  the  sunshine — as  it  may 

When  Sovereign  Love  is  on  his  throne- 

L'Envoy. 
So  thorns  and  blossoms  line  the  way, 

So  chill  and  balmy  airs  are  blown. 
For  life  is  like  an  April  day 
When  Sovereign  Love  is  on  his  throne. 
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IDONT  know  who  the  devil 
Zim-Zim  was,  anyhow !  I  have 
it  all  here  in  Japanese,  but  I 
presume  the  average  ignor- 
ance of  that  tongue  is  about  as 
dense  as  my  own.  His  name  in  its 
briefest  form  was  Tonato  Zimbi  Oka- 
mi,  but  I  called  him  Zim-Zim,  and  so 
I  will  always  call  him.  Dolly  called 
him  Tonato  with  a  broad  a.  Dolly 
was  a  Stanford  girl  and  I  was  her 
guardian — ye  gods!  When  she  gradu- 
ated she  came  home  to  me  up  here 
in  Fairhaven.  Just  fancy!  She  meant 
to  keep  house  and  study  domestic  econ- 
omy (so  she  said),  and  she  wanted  a 
Japanese  servant,  so  I  advertised.  Zim- 
Zim  appeared  in  answer  to  the  tempt- 
ing bait  of  * 'thirty  dollars  a  month  and 
only  two  in  the  family." 

I  never  shall  forget  how  he  looked 
that  morning  when  he  arrived — immac- 
ulate, elegant,  carrying  a  sole  leather 
dress-suit  case  and  an  umbrella  which 
I  myself  coveted. 

"Dolly,"  I  said,  "what  in  thunder 
are  you  going  to  do  with  that  ?" 

Dolly  hates  slang,  and  her  dimity 
ruflPles  fluttered. 


*'I  have  just  enffaged  him  as  a  servant/*  she  re- 
plied,  a  trille  coldly,  and  the  game  was  on, 

Zim-Zim  was  the  most  astonishing  thing  I  ever 
raw.  He  was  posj^itively  handsome  in  a  decorative 
way,  which  I  could  not  quite  comprehend.  He  was 
clean  to  the  point  of  rebuke.  You  could  not  look  at 
him  without  an  inner  conviction  that  yon  ought  to 
go  and  wash  your  hands.  His  linen  was  spotless^ 
and  i  swear  that  when  he  served  the  dinner  1  had  a 
mind  to  ask  him  who  was  his  tailor. 
Such  a  dinner  as  it  was,  toi.i ! 

''J)ollyr  I  said,  between  the  courses,  "this  cannot 
lastl   It  is  too  much  fur  Fairhaven!" 

Dolly  had  theories  abunt  keeping  up  one's  tone. 
She  had  me  togged  out  in  a  Tuxedo  and  herself  in 
a  green  gauze  gown,   wlnlc  Zim-Zim  served  the  re- 
past as  though  he  were  the  minister  of  Juno.    1  never 
lasted    such    cooking,    1    never   saw    such    service! 
When  I  praised  him,  he  simply  bowed 
with  the  air  of  a  maestro.  Zim-Zim  was 
almost  oppressive. 

**If  the  honorable  Miss  Dorothea  is 
pleased,"  he  said,  drawling  out  her 
name  as  though  he  loved  to  linger  on 
the  syllables,  "I  am  most  happy." 

Dolly  smiled  on  him  divinely.  You 
should  have  seen  her  smile.  She  was 
the  most  confoundedly  captivating 
smiler  I  have  ever  seen  and  I  have  seen 
many.  Dolly  was  a  pretty  girl,  and 
when  she  smiled  her  lips  dipped  into 
the  most  delightful  dimples.  Dimples 
are  weak,  but  Dolly  had  a  pair  of  serene 
gray  eyes  which  supplemented  her 
mouth  most  effectively. 

**Tonato,"  she  said,  drawling  the  a 
so  delightfully  that  the  little  Jap  bowed 
almost  double,  "Mr.  Farrington  likes 
his  Burgundy  hot.* 

Those  were  the  days  when  life  was 
a  primrose  pathway.  Dolly  presided, 
Zim-Zim  executed  everything,  and  I 
was  deeply,  devotedly  appreciative. 
Then  Tom  Darrell  came  to  see  us.  Un- 
lucky day !  Zim-Zim  had  been  with  us 
three  months,  and  every  day  revealed 
to  us  a  new  talent.  There  was? only 
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one  fault  I  had  to  find  with  him,  and 
that  was  his  etiquette.  It  was  too  elab- 
orate for  everyday  life.  He  served  us 
with  such  ceremony  that  a  man  felt  he 
was  making  a  break  when  he  put  on 
his  slippers  in  his  own  house. 

"Dolly,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  "the 
tone  of  Zim-Zim  is  a  trifle  too  high. 
Couldn't  you  set  him  a  bit  lower — in 
a  minor  key?*' 

"I  should  not  dare  to  do  it,"  she  said 
laughingly.  "I  should  be  afraid  he 
would  not  respect  me." 

There  were  times  when  this  awesome 
elegance  palled  a  little.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  mad  I  was  upon  one  night 
in  particulc^r.  Dolly  was  away  visit- 
ing a  friend  and  Zim-Zim  had  full 
swing.  I  went  to  bed  early,  for  I  miss- 
ed Dolly  awfully,  and  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  fall  into  a  soft  delightful  slum- 
ber embellished  by  dreams  of  a  tour  in 
Hindoostan.  From  this  I  was  roused 
by  a  knock  on  the  door,  which  was 
opened  softly  to  admit  the  graceful 
figure  of  our  handsome  Jap. 

"Mr.  Farrington,"  he  said,  bowing 
profoundly,  his  hand  on  his  heart,  "I 
bid  you  good  night!" 

**ril  be  damned  if  you  do!"  I  shouted 
angrily,  whereupon  Zim-Zim  looked  at 
me  with  the  most  profound  astonish- 
ment. His  stare  was  one  of  well-bred 
incredulity. 

"Good-nig:ht,  most  honorable!"  he 
murmured  softly,  and  he  bowed  himself, 
out. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  Tom  Darrell 
came  and  Dollv  was  back  in  time  to 
receive  him.  Tom  was  the  best  sort  of 
a  fellow,  a  blonde  foot-ball  giant,  just 
out  from  the  East,  and  Dollv  liked  him 
amazingly ;  but  Zim-Zim  didn't.  I  saw 
that  from  the  first.  I  saw  that  the 
little  Tap  hated  the  Harvard  man  with 
an  intensity  which  was  quite  absurd. 

"Dollv !"  I  said.  "You'll  have  to  sit 
on  that  Jap." 

Dolly's  face  flushed  a  bit. 

"Uncle  Max,"  she  replied,  "I— I  have 
tried  it  and — he  crushed  me!" 

I  burst  out  laughing.  Tom  had 
caught  on  at  once. 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  he  said  to 
me  privately.  "Where  did  you  get  this 
honorable  Japanese  business?  I  asked 
him  to  get  me  some  hot  water  to  shave 


witn  and  I'll  be  damned  if  L :  didn't 
smash  the  pitcher  at  my  feet !" 

"He  waits  upon  Dolly,"  I  explained. 
"He  is  not  expected  to  do  anything  for 
the  male  side  of  the  house.  Dolly 
looks  after  me,  you  know." 

Tom  sniffed,  and  I  didn't  wonder, 
but  we  had  learned  the  ropes.  It  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  coerce  Zim- 
Zim. 

Tom  Darrell  was  a  deuce  of  a  fellow, 
and  he  made  love  to  Dolly  right  along 
— boldly,  brazenly,  in  a  fashion  both 
she  and  I  understood,  for  Tom  talked 
that  way  to  every  pretty  girl  he  met. 
Zim-Zim  was  Japanese  and  he  didn't 
catch  the  drift  of  an  American  flirta- 
tion. Evidently  he  did  not  approve  of 
Tom  and  the  way  he  glared  at  him 
suggested  a  snickersee. 

Dolly  was  amused,  but  Tom  natur- 
ally was  out  of  patience. 

"Back  East,"  he  observed  in  the 
rather  annoying  tone  of  patronage 
those  Atlantic  coasters  will  assume, 
"we'd  fire  him  out  the  window." 

Back  East!  The  East  never  saw  a 
creature  like  Zim-Zim;  nor  the  West 
either,  for  that  matter.  Tom  was  out 
on  the  porch  with  Dolly ;  his  shapely 
legs  clad  in  white  yachting  trousers, 
were  measuring  the  length  of  the  door 
step,  and  Dolly  had  been  reading  to 
him  somethinp^  about  the  Boers. 

"They'd  make  a  nice  couple,"  I 
mused,  and  then  there  seemed  to  come 
a  sort  of  protest  in  the  shape  of  a  solo 
on  the  mandolin,  very  elegant,  ver>' 
elaborate.  It  came  from  the  kitchen. 
Zim-Zim  had  broken  out  in  a  new  spot. 
The  impression  was  startling  when  the 
notes  of  the  mandolin  subsided  to  a 
minor  and  we  heard  a  high,  pure  tenor 
voice  singing  the  words  of  a  French 
troubadour  song. 

''La  vie  de  ma  vie! 
IJame  de  mon  ante! 
Garde  toi  tes  pensees, 
Ellcs  errent  trop  loin!" 

It  was  stirring,  passionate,  unusual. 

"I  say,  Dolly!"  Tom  exclaimed. 
"Why  isn't  that  fellow  singing  in  op- 
era ?" 

Dolly's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  far- 
away Olympic  Mountains.  How  cool 
and  serene  their  snowy  caps  looked  in 

the  summer  sunshine !        f^  r^r\n\o 
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"Mes  pensees,"  she  hummed  softly, 
**n'errent  pas  du  tout!'' 

I  went  into  the  library  and  shut  the 
door.  In  a  little  while  some  one  knock- 
ed. It  was  Zim-Zim,  very  pale,  in  his 
most  elegant  attire.  He  carried  his  hat 
and  a  small  satchel  of  tan  morocco. 


"  '/  have  tried  it  and — he  crushed  me.'  " 

"Honorable  excellency,"  he  said, 
bowing.  "Will  you  grant  me  an  hon- 
orable interview?" 

"What  do  you  want,  Zim-Zim?"  I 
asked. 

He  placed  the  morocco  bag  before 
me  on  the  table. 

'^Honorable  Mr.  Farrington,"  he  said 
with  dignity.  "I  have  today  received 
a  letter  from  my  honorable  father.    He 


wishes  me  to  come  home  and  marry  an 
honorable  Japanese  lady." 

"I  shall  be  sorry  if  you  have  to  leave 
us,  Zim-Zim,"  I  replied  sincerely. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  leave,"  he  broke  in 
hastily.  "Honorable  excellency,  per- 
mit me!" 

He  opened  the  bag  and  emptied  the 
contents  upon  a  chair.  It  was  full  of 
gold  pieces. 

"Good  heavens!"  I  cried,  "Zim-Zim, 
where  did  you  get  all  of  this  money?" 

There  must  have  been  forty  thousand 
dollars  lying  in  a  heap  before  me. 

"It  is  my  own,"  he  answered,  bow- 
ing. "I  have  more.  This  I  present, 
your  excellency,  with  my  compliments, 
to  the  gfuardian  of  the  honorable  Miss 
Dorothea,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  ask 
her  very  honorable  hand  in  marriage." 

"Dolly !"  I  cried.  "Dolly !"  You  want 
to  marry  Dolly  ?" 

"I  love  her,"  he  said,  bowing  with 
his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"But  Zim-Zim,"  I  gasped,  "you  are 
onlv  a  servant — vou're  a  Japanese  ser- 
vant—" 

He  drew  himself  up  and  I  saw  his 
dark  eyes  flash  angrily. 

"I  will  be  loved  for  myself,"  he  said. 
"In  America  it  is  not  as  it  is  in  Japan. 
I  am  neither  a  poor  man  nor  an  ignor- 
ant  one.   your   honorable   excellency." 

"But  Dolly  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing,  I'm  sure,"  I  murmured  weakly. 
For  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  be  angry 
with  him.  In  my  own  mind  I  could 
not  think  of  any  objection  to  him  be- 
yond the  purely  artificial  one  which 
grew  out  of  his  position.  "My  dear 
Zim-Zim,"  I  added,  "It  is  impossible.'* 

His  face  grew  a  trifle  paler,  but  he 
simply  bowed,  and  with  a  quick  motion 
swept  the  money  back  into  the  satchel, 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  cool  stare  of 
Tom  Darrell,  who  stuck  his  head  in  the 
door  and  called  out : 

"Mr.  Farrington,  Dolly  and  I  are  go- 
ing out  for  a  sail  in  the  Skipper !" 

Zim-Zim  clutched  his  satchel  full  of 
gold  and  disappeared  into  the  kitchen. 
About  an  hour  later  some  one  rang  the 
bell.  It  was  a  Japanese  boy  with  a 
note  saying  that  Zim-Zim  felt  so  deeply 
the  disgrace  of  a  refusal  to  his  suit 
that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  my 
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household.  He  begged  me  to  accept 
the  services  of  the  bearer  in  his  place 
and  to  convey  to  the  most  honorable 
Miss  Dorothea  his  most  distinguished, 
etc.,  etc. 

When  Dolly  came  home  I  showed 
her  the  note.  She  did  not  speak.  Was 
it  possible  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  ? 
There  is  no  accounting  for  women. 

**Where  is  Tonato?"  she  asked  the 
new  Jap  in  private. 

"At  the  hotel,  most  honorable  lady !" 
was  the  gloomy  reply.  "Tonato  is  very 
unhappy.     I  think — Fm  afraid — " 

"Of  what?"  Dolly  asked  sharply. 

"Hari-kari !" 

"Nonsense!  Tonato  is  not  a  fool," 
she  said  quickly ;  but  still  we  missed 
her  at  dinner. 

The  new  Jap  served  Tom  and  me  in 
bachelor  seclusion.  Dolly  had  .  gone 
down  town.  I  began  to  worry  about 
her  when  it  grew  so  dark  and  she  had 
not  come,  but  presently  she  walked  in, 
her  face  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling,  a 
perfect  picture  after  Grenze,  with  her 
fluffy  hair  drifting  about  under  a  big 
hat  of  Fayal  straw.  Zim  Zim  was 
with  her. 

"Excellency!"  he  exclaimed,  bowing 
to  me,  and  for  the  first  time  deigning 
to  include  Tom  in  his  salute,  "I  have 
the  honor  to  present  my  apologies. 
Miss  Dorothea  and  I — " 

"Uncle  Max!"  she  cried  flinging  her 
arms  around  my  neck,  "Tonato  and  I 
are  married!" 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  said  Tom 
Darrell,  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets.    I  was  speechless. 

"You  see,  your  honorable  excel- 
lency," explained  Zim-Zim,  "if  I  had 
not  been  married  already  when  I  an- 
swered my  most  honorable  father's  let- 
ter, I  should  be  obliged  to  return  to 
Japan  and  marry  the  very  honorable 
lady  he  has  chosen  for  me,  or  else  my 
estates  would  be  forfeited." 

"You  see,  Uncle  Max,"  Dolly  chimed 
in,  "Tonato  is  a  count." 

"The  devil  he  is !"  I  exclaimed. 

Tom  Darrell  burst  out  laughing. 

"Zim-Zim !"  he  cried  in  a  perfect  ec- 
stasy.   *'YouVe  a  corker!" 

Zim-Zim  bowed  profoundly.  He 
was  smiling,  radiant,  irreproachable. 


"Dolly,"  I  ventured  to  inquire,  "did 
you  know  you  had  a  scion  of  the  Jap- 
anese nobility  in  the  kitchen  ?  Do  you 
know  it  now?     How  do  you  know?" 

Zim-Zim  drew  himself  up  very 
proudly. 

"Your  honorable  excellency  is  right," 
he  said  with  dignity.  "It  is  most  irregu- 
lar. Permit  me !" 

He  opened  the  little  satchel  which  he 
still  carried  and  drew  out  a  packet 
of  papers  full  of  red  and  gold  seals, 
with  yellow  ribbons  dangling  here  and 
there.     Tom's  eyes  bulged  as  he  saw 


"He  opened  the  bag  and  emptied  the  contents  upon 
a  chair." 

the  gold  eagles.  Zim-Zim  put  his  cre- 
dentials in  my  hands. 

"It  is  all  right,  Uncle  Max,"  said 
Dolly,  glibly.  "I  have  known  Tonato 
for  some  time — in  fact,  he  graduated 
last  year  at  Stanford." 

Tom  was  looking  over  my  shoulder. 

"Dolly,"  I  cried,  "do  you  mean  to 
say—" 

Zim-Zim  broke  in  very  affably : 

"I  have  always  loved  the  most  hon- 
orable Miss  Dorothea — " 

"But  I  wasn't  quite  sure,"  said  Dolly, 
sweetly  looking  down  at  her  pretty 
hand  with  a  brand-new  circle  of  dia- 
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monds  shining  on  her  third  finger.  "I 
did  not  know  whether  we  should  be 
congenial,  and  I  thought  that  if  we  had 
a  chance  to  live  together  in  the  same 
house  a  while  and  to  observe  each 
other's  idiosyncrasies,  we  should  know 
for  sure.  It  is  an  experiment  which 
would  be  profitable,  I  think,  in  all 
cases." 


"So  Zim-Zim  hired  himself  out  as 
your  servant?"  I  observed. 

Zim-Zim  lifted  Dolly's  hand  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it. 

'1  am  her  slave  forever,"  he  said, 
with  an  air  that  did  full  justice  to  the 
situation. 

**Uncle  Max,"  said  Dolly,  pouting, 
you  must  not  call  him  Zim-Zim  any 
more." 
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The  f)our  6la99 

^ra.  Renry  D*  CKomadon 

This  the  Hour  Glass  said  to  me, 
As  I  watched  it  carelessly: 

Go  to,  idler!    as  the  hour 
Goes  on  shpping,  slow  but  sure, 
So  goes  Life — the  sweet  hour  wears 
To  a  day,  the  days  make  years. 
Years    make    life-times.      Hearken   low, 
Thy  life-sands  are  slipping  so; 
Slipping,  slipping,  sure  they  fall. 
Once  gone — gone  beyond  recall; 
Slowly,  surely,  one  by  one, 
Till  the  latest  sand  is  gone. 
Waste  not!   Waste  not!   Hearken  ye. 
Soon  the  end  of  all  shall  be. 

This  the  Hour  Glass  said  to  me. 
As  I  watched  it  carelessly. 
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Cbe  Beet  Sugar  Industry 


By  fVed  Lochky,  Jt. 


=^ 


CHE  sugar    beet    industry    has 
passed   the   experimental 
stage.     It   has  been   proven 
that  we  can  raise  beets  which 
contain   a   larger  percentage 
of  the  saccharine  element  than  do  those 
which  are  raised  in  the  Eastern  states. 
Sugar   beets   are   a   very    profitable 
crop  and  will  become  more  so  as  the 


Twelve  or  fifteen  tons  of  sugar  beets 
to  the  acre  is  about  the  average  crop. 

The  price  paid  per  ton  for  the  beets 
is  about  $4.00.  Hence,  a  15-ton-to-the- 
acre  crop  brings  in  $60,  less  $35  ex- 
pense— or  $25  an  acre  profit.  Large 
tracts  of  beets  have  been  grown  which 
have  paid  but  little  more  than  the  op- 
erating   expenses,    while    other    fields 


In   the  upper   field,   plows   and  drags  are  at  work   fitting  the  soil   for  the  culture  of  the  beet.    In  the  lower, 
the   beet  seed  is  being  drilled   into   the   fecund  earth 
PUoto  by  A.  M.  Bigelow,  Oaksdale,  Wash. 

factories   increase   in   number  and   ca- 
pacity. 

The  cost  per  acre  of  raising  the  sugar 
beets  should  not  exceed  $35.  This  sum 
includes  the  rent  of  the  land,  or  the 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the 
land  if  owned  by  the  beet  raiser,  the 
cost  of  seed,  the  cost  of  cultivation  and 
digging,  and  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  factory. 


have  cleared  more  than  the  above  sum 
per  acre. 

Each  ton  of  beets  contains  about  400 
pounds  of  crystalizable  sugar.  This 
does  not  include  the  secondary  sugar 
or  the  molasses.  If  beet  sugar  is  quoted 
at  $4.00  per  hundred,  each  ton  of  beets 
produces  $16.00  worth  of  sugar. 

The  writer  recently  visited  the  Ore- 
gon State  experiment  farm*  at  Union. 
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It  is  in  charge  of  A.  B.  Leckenby,  who 
for  many  years  was  in  the  service  of 
the  g^overnment  in  the  Division  of 
Agrostology.  Until  recently  he  was 
the  government's  special  agent  in 
charge  of  grass  and  forage  plant  inves- 
tigations on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Of  late 
3  ears  Mr.  Leckenby  has  been  conduct- 
ing experiments  in  the  raising  of  sugar 
beets  and  has  met  with  marked  suc- 
cess. 

In  speaking  of  his  work  he  says  that 
the  present  method  of  cultivation  is 
very  wasteful.    "In  place  of  drilling  in 


lished  the  results  of  our  tests,  Eastern 
experiment  stations  expressed  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  our  analysis.  We 
sent  sugar  beets  to  the  skeptical  ones 
for  them  to  grind  up  and  test  for 
themselves,  and  in  every  case  their 
analysis  was  as  high  as  ours.  In  the 
3960  tests,  we  found  more  beets  with 
over  22  per  cent,  of  sugar  than  under 
18  per  cent.  One  beet  analyzed  31.60 
per  cent.  We  are  working  for  30  per 
cent,  beets,  and  I  think  we  will  make 
it.  We  save  the  seed  from  all  of  our 
highest  test  beets.     We  will  get  over 


The  front  line  is  employed  in  thinning  the  rows  of  young  beets.    Behind  comes  the  "man  with  the  hoe,"  free- 
ing the   tender   plants   from   the  choking  pest  of  weeds 
•PKoXo  hy  J.  H.  Baker,  La  Grande,  Ore. 


the  seeds  and  later  weeding  out  the  sur- 
plus plants,"  said  he,  "the  beets  should 
be  sowed  in  hills.    This  effects  a  sav- 
ing of  70  per  cent,  of  the  seed.     Not 
only  that,  but  as  the  alkali  works  to  the 
top  of  the  ground  and  forms  a  crust, 
a  single  beet  finds  difficulty  in  pene- 
trating this   crust,  while  a  cluster  of 
young  plants  lifts  the  crust  with  ease." 
"We  made  3960  tests  last  year.  East- 
em  sugar  beets   rarely  analyze  more 
than  18  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter, 
while  the  Oregon  sugar  beets  test  from 
18  to  22  per  cent.,  and  when  we  pub- 


a  thousand  pounds  of  seed  from  our 
high  testing  beets  this  year." 

Scores  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  beets 
may  be  seen  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Val- 
ley. But,  although  the  industry  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  it  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  for  the  peat-like 
soil  in  certain  sections  is  full  of  the  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  that  will  produce 
immense  yields  of  beets.  As  the  indus- 
try develops,  more  and  more  land  will 
be  devoted  to  beet  raising. 

The  whole  industry  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  a  beet 
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sugar  factory  in  the  neighborhood. 
Here  the  crop  is  cared  for  and  the  sugar 
extracted  and  prepared  for  the  mar- 
kets. It  has  recently  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  visit  one  of  these  factories  and 
to  observe  the  successive  operations  in 
the  making  of  the  sugar.  From  the  first 
handling  of  the  unwashed  beet  to  sack- 
ing of  the  finished  product,  it  is  an  in- 
tensely interesting  process. 

Near  the  factory  are  large  sheds  with 
open  sides.  Two  of  these  are  the  re- 
ceiving sheds  for  beets  hauled  by  train. 
The  other  two  are  equipped  with  ele- 


from  the  sample  pailful.  The  waste 
runs  from  four  to  sixteen  per  cent., 
which  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of 
each  load. 

The  receiving  sheds  have  a  floor 
shaped  like  the  letter  V.  At  the  base 
of  the  V  is  a  false  flooring,  and  be- 
neath this  runs  a  swift  stream  of  water. 
The  streams  from  each  shed  emerge 
before  entering  the  factory.  "Beets, 
more  beets,"  toots  the  whistle  shrilly. 
The  false  bottom  is  pulled  aside  and 
the  beets  fall  in  the  stream  of  swiftly 
running  water,  and  are  assisted  to  do  so 


The  beets,  full  grown,  arc  uprooted 
Photo  by  J.  H.  Baker,  La  Grande,  Ore. 

vated  driveways,  A  four  or  six-horse 
wagon  drives  up;  a  hook  fastened  to 
a  wire  cable  running  through  a  pulley 
is  attached  to  the  rope  netting,  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  wagon  bed 
before  the  beets  are  loaded  on,  and  in 
less  than  two  minutes  the  wagon  is  un- 
loaded. The  team  walks  away,  the 
rope  netting  rises  and  is  released  when 
it  has  swung  the  beets  into  the  shed. 

A  pailful  of  the  beets  from  each  load 
is  selected.  This  pailful  of  beets  is 
weighed,  the  beets  are  then  washed  and 
the  waste  trimmed  off,  and  the  per  cent, 
of  waste  in  the  whole  load  is  estimated 


with  plows  to  facilitate  gathering. 

by  several  men  armed  with  forks  or 
rakes. 

The  stream  carries  the  beets  into 
a  large  wheel  which  is  equipped  with 
scoop-shaped  partitions,  which  raise 
the  beets  and  drop  them  into  a  large 
cleaning  vat.  A  shaft  armed  with  pad- 
dles revolves  in  this  vat  and  keeps 
them  in  constant  motion.  They  gradu- 
ally work  to  the  end  of  the  vat,  where 
a  revolving  fork  tosses  them  onto  an 
endless  chain  belt,  which  in  turn  de- 
posits them  in  a  series  of  buckets, 
which  unload  them  in  a  storage  cham- 
ber on  the  third  floor.  ^  \ 
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A  series  of  fluted  knives  revolving 
at  high  speed  beneath  the  hopper  re- 
duces the  beets  to  noodle-like  shreds. 
A  boy  is  always  present  here,  not  only 
to  see  that  the  beets  feed  down  prop- 
erly, but  to  pick  out  cobble  stones,  bits 
of  wood  and  other  foreign  articles.  Oc- 
casionally a  stone  slips  by  and  then 
there  is  work  for  the  dentist.  The  steel 
knives  that  do  the  masticating  become 
chipped  and  broken  by  contact  with 
the  hard  substances.  From  this  cutter 
the  beet  pulp  descends  by  a  movable 
spout  to  the  fourteen  "diffusion  tanks" 
on   the  floor  below.    The  pulp  is  not 


diffusion  tanks  to  the  **carbonitation 
tanks"  and  is  here  treated  with  "milk 
of  lime."  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  then 
forced  through  the  mass,  precipitating 
the  impurities,  thereby  rendering  the 
juice  capable  of  filtration. 

The  filtration  presses  are  frames  cov- 
ered with  canvas,  through  which  the 
beet  juice  is  pumped  and  the  clarified 
product  discharged  into  a  trough  be- 
low. At  every  throb  of  the  engine,  a 
jet  of  clarified  juice  is  ejected.  The 
engine  is  like  some  gigantic  heart,  the 
filtration  presses  are  the  lungs,  and  at 
every  heart-throb,  the  juice  spurts  out 


The    next   step    is    the 
Photo  by  J.  H.  Baker,  La  Grande,  Ore. 

pressed,  but  the  sugar  is  extracted  by 
the  diffusion  process. 

Then  the  mass  from  which  the 
saccharine  matter  has  been  extracted 
by  means  of  hot  steam,  is  carried  by 
an  endless  chain  and  discharged  into 
two  large  silos  outside  the  factory.  This 
waste  product  is  a  tasteless,  fibrous 
substance  that  is  sold  for  cow-feed, 
bringing  60  cents  per  ton. 

The  sugar  beet  factory  is  feeding 
over  200  head  of  cattle  on  the  boiled 
pulp.  It  is  also  being  fed  to  hogs  and 
sheep. 

The  beet  juice  then  passes  from  the 


topping" — severing    the    foliage  from  the  root. 


as  from  a  cut  artery.  The  canvas  re- 
tains the  lime,  and  the  ''mud,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  carted  away  and  placed  on 
the  fields. 

From  the  presses  the  juice  is  sent 
to  the  "sulphur  tanks,"  where  it  is 
treated  with  fumes  from  burning  sul- 
phur. This  process  precipitates  the  re- 
maining lime,  and  is  the  last  stage  of 
clarification. 

From  the  sulphur  tanks  the  juice  is 
again  filtered,  this  time  through  me- 
chanical or  bag  filters,  whereby  all  the 
small    particles   of    dirt   and    lime    are 


eliminated. 
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The  clarified  juice  is  next  pumped 
to  the  "evaporation  tanks."  Each  tank 
contains  a  coil  of  steam  pump  to  boil 
the  juice  to  syrup.  Each  coil  consists 
of  two  and  one-half  miles  of  pipe. 
Looking  through  a  glass  slide  in  the 
side  of  the  tank,  the  water  hisses  and 
boils  like  some  witch's  cauldron.  The 
troubled  waters  bring  to  mind  the  in- 
cantation, "Bubble,  bubble,  toil  and 
trouble."  Here  much  of  the  moisture 
is    evaporated    and    escapes   as   steam 


impurities  in  the  sugar  are  thrown  off. 
the  brown  mass  becomes  gray,  and  then 
in  an  instant  white  as  snow.  The  at- 
tendant turns  on  the  hose  to  further 
cleanse  the  sugar.  This  must  be  done 
with  care  or  he  will  wash  it  away. 
When  it  is  washed,  he  brings  the  cen- 
trifugal to  a  standstill  and  the  side  of 
the  copper  tub  is  encrusted  with  a  layer 
of  sugar  four  inches  thick.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  centrifugal  is  removed  and 
the  sugar  scraped  off  and  falls  below, 


Loading  the  beets  for  the 
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through  large  pipes  leading  from  the 
closed  tanks. 

When  all  is  ready,  he  makes  a 
"strike,"  or  dischages  the  contents  of 
the  vacuum  pan  into  a  vat  below.  In 
this  vat  a  huge  shaft,  with  paddle-like 
arms,  keeps  the  granulated  mass  in 
motion. 

Eight  polished  copper  receiving  tubs 
stand  in  a  row.  The  attendant  raises 
the  lever.  A  heavy  granulated,  sticky 
mass,  with  the  consistency  of  cold  mo- 
lasses and  the  color  of  chocolate,  flows 
into  the  centrifugal.  A  lever  sets  the 
tub  in  motion  with  a  speed  of  1500  rev- 
olutions a  minute.  As  a  cream  separa- 
tor throws  off  the  impurities,  so  the 


journey  to  the  sugar  factory 

where  it  is  conveyed  to  the  steam  dryer 
where  the  "thumper"  keeps  it  agitated 
in  the  revolving  dryer. 

The  steam  dryer  is  full  of  lateral 
steam  pipes,  and  there  the  sugar  is 
shaken  about  until  the  moisture  is  driv- 
en off  and  it  is  ready  for  sacking. 

From  two  spouts  a  steady  stream  of 
sugar  flows  into  the  sacks.  These  stand 
on  scales  and  when  the  loo-lb.  weight 
is  balanced  the  stream  of  sugar  is  au- 
tomatically shut  off  and  a  new  sack 
placed  in  position.  The  screenings  or 
coarse  sugar  is  sent  back  to  be  rework- 
ed. From  the  scaleroom  the  sacks  of 
sugar  are  taken  to  the  warehouse  and 
are  ready  for  shipmeiiJ^jbyGoOQle 
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Cbc  Hwakening  at  fbmd 

HLL  indications  seem  to  point  to  a  remarkable  development  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  during  the  next  few  years.  Whichever  way  we  may  turn, 
whatever  industry  we  may  consider,  we  are  certain  to  find  convincing 
evidence  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  things. 

Whether  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  is  to  prove  in  the  end  a  fortu- 
nate or  an  ill-advised  move,  the  undeniable  fact  remains  that  it  has  wonder- 
fully stimulated  our  commerce  with  the  Orient  and  provided  another  outlet  for 
American  energy  and  enterprise. 

When  America  attained  a  foothold  in  the  Philippines,  men  like  "J^^n"  Hill. 
Harriman  and  Gould  were  not  slow  to  realize  the  great  future  that  was  in  store 
for  American  commerce  on  the  Pacific.  The  construction  of  such  giants  as  the 
"Korea"  and  "Siberia"  for  San  Francisco,  and  vessels  equal  if  not  superior  for 
the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  harbors  was  almost  immediately  planned. 

Now,  at  least,  the  long  night  of  inactivity  in  the  development  of  our  com- 
merce with  the  Orient  is  over. 

It  is  true  the  dawn  has  only  begun,  but  with  such  a  splendid  beginning  it  is 
easy  to  look  forward  and  behold  the  majestic  Pacific  carrying  a  commerce  that 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  great  opportunities  for  trade  between  the  mil- 
lions of  the  Orient  and  the  civilization  and  energy  of  America. 

It  is  not,  however,  along  these  lines  that  the  indications  for  remarkaWe 
development  for  this  Coast  are  most  promising.  And,  although  Alaska  is  prov- 
ing a  veritable  gold  mine,  and  Mexico  developing  rich  and  unexpected  re- 
sources, both  of  which  are  contributing  largely  to  the  prosperity  and  growth 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  proper,  the  assuring  and  promising  feature  of  the  present 
situation  is  the  fact  that  the  world  is  beginning  to  realize  something  of  the  mar- 
velous resources,  the  unparalleled  advantages,  climatic  and  otherwise,  that 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  British  Columbia  offer  over  any 
other  section  of  the  whole  world. 

The  strongest  indications  of  this  recognition  are  found  in  the  record-break- 
ing reports  of  the  transcontinental  railways.  During  the  past  year  the  North- 
em  railroads,  including  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
have  brought  into  the  Pacific  Northw  !St  probably  300,000  people,  most  of  whom 
have  come  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

That  there  has  been  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  trade,  buildings,  manufactures 
and  industries  of  all  kinds  is  clearly  evident.  OoOqIp 
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Every  city,  town  and  hamlet  is  feeling  the  impetus,  and  greater  things  are 
to  come.  The  General  Passenger  Agents  of  the  leading  transcontinental  lines 
predict  a  very  much  greater  movement  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  especially  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  during  1903,  and  they  are  making  preparations  accordingly. 

Coincident  with  this  world  recognition  of  the  future  greatness,  opportunities 
and  possibilities  of  this  Coast,  we  are  ourselves  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  rare 
advantages  that  we  possess. 

There  is  a  contagious  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  the  air  that  conquers  where 
everything  else  fails. 

The  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Portland  in  1905  is  indicative  of  this.  Port- 
land has  agreed  to  raise  $500,000,  and  has  already  secured  something  over 
$350,000.  Oregon  will  give  another  $500,000,  and  Washington,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, British  Columbia  and  California  are  showing  the  most  praiseworthy  spirit 
in  regard  to  the  undertaking.  President  Roosevelt  is  to  break  the  ground  for 
the  Exposition  when  he  comes  to  this  Coast  in  April  or  May,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  liberally  aid  the  enterprise. 

This  Exposition  movement  shows  that  the  outlook  along  all  lines  could 
hardly  be  brighter.  Yet  in  this  very  fact  lies  a  hidden  danger — ^the  danger  of 
overdoing  things  during  the  next  few  years. 

Wild-cat  schemes  and  fake  propositions  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  lure 
the  unsophisticated  to  their  ruin,  but  in  spite  of  any  false  inflation  of  value,  real 
estate  or  otherwise,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  see  a  reaction  that  will  re- 
tard our  growth  and  progress  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  resources  are  here.  The  climate,  the  soil,  is  here.  The  opportunities 
are  here. 

People,  alone,  are  needed,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  coming  is  in  itself  no 
possible  cause  for  any  reaction.  A  plain  statement  of  the  actual  facts  regard- 
ing this  section  will  best  subserve  its  interests,  and  this  point  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  bodies  interested  in  promoting  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Cbe  Panama  Canal 

The  Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung,  in  an  article  on  the  Panama  Canal,  says  that 
by  means  of  the  canal  the  American  dream  of  controlling  the  worlds'  commerce 
will  nearly  approach  realization,  and  that  in  the  future,  British,  German,  Rus- 
sian and  French  commerce  will  have  great  difficulty  in  coping  with  American 
competition. 

Russia,  says  the  paper,  will  retaliate  by  closing  Manchurian  ports,  which 
will  cause  political  enmity  in  the  United  States  toward  Russia,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  England  would  profit  thereby. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  advised  that  Germany  keep  out  of  the  rivalry,  as  her  in- 
terests in  East  Asia  are  apt  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  besides  which  Germany 
will  have  her  hands  full  in  checking  American  competition  r?t  hgm^QQQJp 
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Cbe  6tbic6  of  BusimBd 

By  C*  Hombardi 


When  you  consider  the  innumerable 
devices,  tricks  and  snares  put  forth  in 
every  direction  to  catch  other  people's 
money  without  giving  a  fair  equivalent 
in  return ;  false,  exaggerated  or  mis- 
leading advertisements,  adulteration  of 
products,  inferior  goods  passed  as  stan- 
dard goods,  fraudulent  bankruptcies, 
the  endless  schemes  concocted  by  men 
in  business  to  take  advantage  of  each 
other  and  to  deceive  the  public,  and  the 
many  unscrupulous  methods  of  compe- 
tition, you  are  apt  to  smile  at  the  mere 
mention  of  ethics  in  connection  with 
business. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  are 
reminded  of  the  vast  superstructure 
and  wonderful  effectiveness  of  the 
credit  system  and  the  enormous  part 
that  character  and  simple  good  faith 
plays  in  business  transactions,  you  will 
realize  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question. 

It  is  said  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  done  through 
bank  checks  and  bills  of  exchange  in- 
stead of  actual  money.  Indeed,  the  act- 
ual amount  of  money  in  circulation  and 
on  deposit  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  vast 
capital  underlying  the  commerce  and 
industries  of  the  country.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  during  a  panic  money  is 
said  to  be  scarce,  but  the  thing  that  is 
scarce  at  such  times  is  confidence. 
There  is  just  as  much  money  in  exist- 
ence then  as  at  any  other  time,  only  it 
is  called  upon  to  do  more  work  because 
credit  does  less. 

The  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
world,  represented  by  bits  of  paper 
with  one  or  more  signatures,  promising 
to  pay  certain  amounts  at  a  certain 
time,  or  a  share  in  the  profits  in  certain 
enterprises — in  other  words,  bonds, 
certificates    of   stock    and    promissory 


notes — all  these  represent  money  or 
property  in  other  people's  hands  held  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity,  to  be  managed  or 
returned  or  accounted  for  to  the  holder 
of  these  bits  of  paper.  And  the  amazing 
thing  is  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  these  promises  are  made  good, 
though  many  of  the  parties  of  these 
transactions  do  not  know  each  other 
and  often  do  not  live  in  the  same  coun- 
try. 

Immense  amounts  of  money  are  dis- 
tributed periodically  in  the  shape  of 
coupon  or  dividend  payments  to  a  large 
variety  of  people,  many  of  whom  have 
no  vital  connection  with  the  enter- 
prises that  yield  these  revenues.  Is  it 
not  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  men's 
trust  in  each  other?  Look  at  the  busi- 
ness in  commercial  notes,  mere  prom- 
ises to  pay,  without  any  security  or  col- 
laterals of  any  sort.  Wall  street  in  New 
York  and  Lombard  street  in  London 
are  lined  with  notes,  brokers  whose 
business  is  to  negotiate  commercial  pa- 
per— that  is,  the  plain  notes,  simple 
promises  to  pay — of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  discount  them  with 
the  banks.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a 
recent  New  York  publication  under  the 
heading,  "Banks  )Buy  Paper." 

"When  money  is  returning  from  the 
interior  the  banks  naturally  seek  to  keep 
as  much  of  it  employed  as  possible. 
During  the  past  week  they  purchased  a 
considerable  amount  of  commercial  pa- 
per and  have  put  a  large  sum  of  money 
out  on  time." 

A  prominent  merchant,  say  in  New 
Orleans,  needing  an  extra  amount  of 
money  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
sends  his  notes  in  sums  of  five  or  ten 
thousand  each  to  his  broker  in  New 
York  for  discount.  Pres^ly  a  bank. 
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say  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  having  too 
much  unused  money,  telephones  to  this 
same  broker  to  know  if  he  has  some 
first-class  paper  for  discount.  He  has, 
and  sends  the  New  York  notes  to  the 
bank  and  the  money  to  the  New  Or- 
leans man. 

I  witnessed  this  very  transaction  one 
day  while  sitting  in  the  office  of  a  Wall 
street  broker.  Did  the  bank  know  the 
New  Orleans  merchant  ?  Yes,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  but  it  relied  mainly  on  the 
judgment  of  the  broker.  The  note  bro- 
ker's stock  in  trade  is  his  knowledge  of 
business  men's  character  and  reputa- 
tion. He  is  an  expert  in  those  lines  and 
very  seldom  makes  a  mistake.  He  can- 
not afford  to  make  mistakes,  or  his 
career  as  a  broker  would  soon  come  to 
an  end.  Few  realize  what  vast  amounts 
of  money  change  hands  that  way  on  a 
mere  slip  of  paper. 

And  then  the  enormous  amounts  of 
merchandise  delivered  on  credit  from 
manufacturer  to  wholesale  dealer,  from 
wholesalers  to  retailers,  and  from  these 
to  consumers — all  on  trust. 

The  fact  is  that  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  business  transactions 
the  world  over  amounts  in  re- 
ality to  trading  in  mere  abstract  quan- 
tities. Trading  in  character,  in  reputa- 
tions, in  the  trust  and  confidence  that 
men — most  men  engaged  in  business — 
will  do  what  they  promise  to  do,  will 
perform  their  obligations,  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  the  right  thing.  This 
is  a  tremendous  fact,  and  on  this  fact 
is  built  the  structure  of  our  civilization. 
Let  it  be  known  that  men  cannot  be 
trusted,  and  the  whole  fabric  collapses. 

I  once  spent  an  evening  with  the  late 
Richard  Hovey,  poet  and  literateur.  He 
was  lamenting  the  prosiness  of  modern 
life — the  lack  of  inspiration  to  the  poet. 
I  invited  him  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
Wall  street,  and  be  sure  to  pass  some 
of  that  time  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  He 
would  have  found  there  food  enough 
for  the  imagination  and  plenty  of  play 
for  the  poetic  faculty.  He  would  have 
found  there  an  arena  where  men  acted 
upon,  and  were  moved  by,  some  of  the 
most  subtle  metaphysical  products  of 
our  civilization,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most   fundamental   psychical  forces  of 


human  nature — men  trading  not  onlj' 
the  abstract  qualities  of  loyalty  and 
fidelitv,  but  also  stirred  and  impelled 
by  hopes  and  fears,  ambitions  noble 
and  ignoble,  and  originating  schemes 
and  conceptions  which  involve  the 
highest  flight  of  the  imagination  and 
the  severest  intellectual  strain.  He 
would  have  found  that  stocks  and 
bonds  ana  wealth  in  any  shape  are  but 
the  material  upon  which  the  highest 
mental  ana  emotional  faculties  are  con- 
stantly playing. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  short 
space  at  our  command  to  enter  into  any 
of  the  innumerable  details  of  business 
conduct,  through  the  endless  ramifica- 
tion of  business  relationship  and  busi- 
ness life,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
glance  at  the  manner  in  which  the  ethi- 
cal conceptions  in  certain  lines  of  busi- 
ness follow  a  certain  line  of  evolut'ou, 
regardless  of  the  ethical  conceptions 
and  practices  of  these  people  in  other 
departments  of  life.  Take,  for  example, 
the  railroad  business. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  en- 
tire railroad  system  of  this  country  has 
gone  through  several  ethical  stages, 
corresponding  approximately  to  the 
stages  that  the  theory  of  evolution  sup- 
poses mankind  to  have  gone  through. 

First,  a  period  of  rapacity,  pure  and 
simple — no  ethics  or  commercial  mor- 
ality of  any  kind.  Roads  were  built,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  money 
was  invested  either  in  bonds  or  stock, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters  and 
construction  companies.  Then  came 
dishonesty  in  other  forms,  stock  water- 
ing and  railroad  wreckers.  Stocks 
would  be  doubled  and  the  new  stock 
absorbed  by  those  in  control,  and  thus 
the  holdings  of  the  innocent  investors 
diminished  p;roportionately  in  value. 
This  would  be  followed  by  default  and 
bankruptcy  and  the  appointment  of  re- 
ceivers. Then  reorganization  and  more 
watered  stock.  Another  form  of  ras- 
cality was  the  wrecking  of  roads  by 
those  in  authority,  through  deliberate 
mismanagement,  for  the  purpose  of 
**beariner"  the  stock,  these  same  per- 
sons having  sold  in  advance,  through 
their  brokers  in  Wall  street,  large 
blocks  of  stocks,  at  high  prices,  know- 
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ing  that  the  next  report  from  the  Audi- 
tor's department  would  be  bad  and 
cause  a  heavy  decline. 

Or  again,  this  was  done  in  order  to 
buy  a  controlling  interest  at  low  price. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  largest  fortunes  in 
this  country  were  made  in  that  way.  It 
is  also  in  this  way  that  a  large  amount 
of  railroad  capitalization  is  in  excess  of 
the  original  cost  and  improvements :  in 
other  words,  mere  water,  upon  which 
the  public  today  still  pays  toll  in  the 
shape  of  excessive  freight  rates. 

I  know  of  several  railroad  lines  in  the 
South  (where  land  is  flat  and  the  grade 
easy),  where  the  original  cost  was  $10,- 
000  to  $12,000  per  mile,  that  by  reor- 
ganization and  manipulation  were  load- 
ed up  with  debts  to  the  extent  of  $25,- 
000  to  $35,000  per  mile,  without  adding 
a  dollar  to  the  assets  or  value  of  the 
corporations.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  latest  reorganizations  in  that 
section  cut  down  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness from  $20,000  to  $11,000  per  mile, 
and  the  road  put  on  its  feet  on  a  plane 
of  business  integrity.  In  spite  of  some 
glaring  exceptions  and  some  persistent 
abuses,  things  have  improved  amazing- 
ly during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  ethics  of  the  railroad  manage- 
ment and  railroad  financiering  has 
grown  up  in  a  way  that  is  approximate 
with  other  large  business  interests  in 
the  countrv. 

Contrast,  for  example,  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  Erie  railroad 
in  1863,  then  the  football  of  the  most 
notorious  set  of  railroad  bandits,  with 
the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  today,  and  you  will  realize  the 
change.  Yet  the  men  who  built  and 
managed  railroads  in  those  times  were 
simply  average  men  of  enterprise, 
whose  personal  morality  in  all  other  re- 
lations of  life  was  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  men  of  today.  The  point  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  is,  that 
the  ethics  of  a  trade  or  branch  of  busi- 
ness are  not  dependent  so  much  on  the 
general  moral  development  of  those 
who  participate  in  it,  as  on  whether  it 
is  a  new  or  old  business  in  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind. 

The  business  of  banking,  and  that  of 
merchants,  is  older  and  more  firmly  es- 


tablished than  the  railroad  business, 
and  therefore  there  were  no  such  scan- 
dals in  these  as  in  the  railroad  business 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  But 
even  the  mercantile  business  suffers  de- 
terioration and  sometimes  disintegra- 
tion when  transplanted  and  carried  on 
in  new  places  and  under  different  con- 
ditions. In  such  cases  very  often  the 
whole  process  of  reconstruction  of 
trade  morals  has  to  be  gone  over. 

I  recollect  when  I  was  engaged  in 
business  in  the  South,  that  the  most  re- 
liable and  safest  customers  were  those 
doing  business  in  old  towns  not  yet 
reached  by  railroads.  The  moment  a 
railroad  got  to  them,  more  or  less  de- 
moralization set  in,  with  the  boom  pe- 
riod attending  it,  and  we  were  sure  of 
making  serious  losses. 

There  was  a  time  in  this  country 
when  if  you  wanted  a  first-class  article 
in  many  lines  of  goods,  cloth,  for  in- 
stance, you  had  to  have  the  imported 
article.  Domestic  factories  claimed  to 
make  as  good  an  article,  but  did  not  do 
it.  The  reason  was  that  the  trade  at 
home  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
integrity  that  it  had  in  the  old  country. 
Now,  you  seldom  see  the  word  "im- 
ported" offered  as  an  inducement  to 
buy  goods. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  business,  different  grades  of  ethi- 
cal standards  are  adopted  according  as 
the  business  in  hand  is  of  early  or  late 
growth  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

And  this  seems  true  of  other  relation- 
ships besides  those  of  business.  Social 
ethics,  for  example,  are  the  strictest  of 
all.  The  average  man  will  avoid,  first 
of  all,  doing  those  things  which  invali- 
date his  title  of  gentleman.  The  ethics 
of  hospitality  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  universal  phases  of  ethics,  and 
also  the  most  binding.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  obligation  so  binding  as  a  social 
obligation.  This  is  because  society  as 
an  aggregate  of  individuals  and  fami- 
lies came  first.  Law,  institutions  and 
commerce  came  afterwards.  I  believe 
you  will  find  that  the  depth  and 
strength  of  an  ethical  obligation  of  any 
kind  is  felt  just  in  proportion  to  the 
time  during  which  it  has  had  to  grow 
in  the  course    of    human     experience. 
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Hence  you  must  not  be  discouraged  if 
some  of  the  new  forms  of  business  and 
industrial  development,  the  trust  and 
labor  unions,  for  example,  don't  seem 
to  manifest  at  the  start  those  ethical 
conceptions  that  we  were  accustomed 
to  in  older  business  and  industrial  rela- 
tionships. Have  patience  and  the  ap- 
propriate ethical  standards  will  develop 
in  due  time. 

The  most  demoralizing  thing  in  busi- 
ness is  unrestricted  competition.  Com- 
petition is  all  right  so  long  as  it  takes 
the  form  of  emulation,  each  man  trying 
to  serve  the  public  better  than  his 
neighbor.  But  if  competition  ever  stop- 
ped at  that  it  does  not  do  so  now.  It 
has  reached  the  point  where  any  means 
are  considered  justifiable  to  get  ahead 
of  a  competitor,  and  the  logical  result 
of  unrestricted  competition,  given  suf- 
ficient time,  is  the  destruction  of  all  but 
one  of  the  competitors.  Now,  the  origin 
of  modern  combination,  or  so-called 
trusts,  was  just  an  attempt  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  wasteful  and  destructive  effects 
of  competition.  And  while  the  trusts 
themselves  may  have  to  go  through  the 
evolutionary  process  described  in  the 


case  of  the  railroads,  and  may  have  to 
be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  regulated  by 
law,  the  same  as  the  national  banks,  for 
example,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  bet- 
ter and  more  economical  service,  less 
fluctuation  in  what  is  called  good  and 
bad  times — on  account  of  a  better  con- 
trol of  supply  to  demand — and  more 
security  of  tenure  and  better  pay  to  the 
great  army  of  employes. 

Similarly  with  labor  unions,  which 
are  labor  trusts  designed  to  do  away 
with  competition  in  the  labor  market. 
They  already  manifest  a  far  better  or- 
ganization, more  self-control  and  a 
higher  spirit  of  fairness  than  they  did 
twenty  years  ago.  When  they  shall 
have  gone  through  the  ethical  process 
that  other  complicated  business  organ- 
izations have  gone  through,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  trade  union,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  will  have  solved  some 
of  the  toughest  social  problems — prob- 
lems involving  a  more  just  relationship 
between  man  and  man  and  a  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  human  in- 
dustry— that  have  baffled  religion  and 
philosophy  for  ages  past. 
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Zom  Loftfn  Johnson- 
Tom  Johnson,  Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
had  the  advantage — seemingly  so  indis- 
pensable for  the  attainment  of  great- 
ness— of  beginning  life  in  poverty.  His 
father  was  a  Southern  planter  who  lost 
everything  in  the  Civil  War.  Tom 
started  as  an  office-boy,  but  speedily 
acquired  wealth  through  various  inven- 
tions, chiefly  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments in  street  railway  machinery,  and 
by  the  acquisition  of  franchises  and  the 
utilization  of  other  municipal  privi- 
leges. Thus,  in  the  getting  of  his  great 
wealth,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
moneyed  class  who  have  taken  advant- 
age of  governmental  privileges  to  build 
their  fortunes.  This  point  is  empha- 
sized because  it  bears  in  a  peculiar 
way  upon  Mr.  Johnson's  anomalous  po- 
litical attitude ;  for,  be  it  known,  Cleve- 
land's mayor  is  an  avowed  and  militant 
antagonist  of  the  same  conditions 
which  enabled  him  to  amass  his  wealth. 
He  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement 
against  private  ownership  of  all  gov- 
ernmental privileges.  Many  a  trenchant 
lance  has  he  couched  against  the  trusts 
and  great  corporations ;  many  a  buffet 
has  he  dealt  monopolies  and  the  public- 
service  companies  who  hold  great  fran- 
chises and  other  rights. 

This  is  an  anomaly,  in  truth.  For  a 
man  to  actively  endeavor  to  destroy  the 
sources  of  wealth  from  which  he  has 
drawn  his  own  fortune;  and,  more- 
over, to  employ  to  this  end  the  money 
thus  gained,  is  a  proceeding  which,  on 
the  face  of  it,  lacks  the  aspect  of  rea- 
sonableness. But  Tom  Johnson's  po- 
sition is  that  while  the  laws  exists  en- 
abling a  man  to  acquire  wealth  by  such 
means,  he  is  quite  justified  in  availing 
himself  of  such  conditions.  The  fault 
inheres  in  the  condition,  not  in  the  man. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  Johnson  has 
devoted  much  of  his  tremendous  en- 
ergy in  campaigns  against  private  own- 
erships. 


Those  who  know  Tom  Johnson  best 
are  wont  to  emphasize  the  wonderful 
versatility  of  the  man.  The  brain  that 
invented  the  Johnson  "girder-rail"  and 
numerous  other  streetcar  appliances, 
turned  with  equal  readiness  to  the 
handling  of  modern  financial  methods. 
Again,  this  same  brain  became  involved 
in  politics  and  was  called  upon  to  mas- 
ter the  details  of  the  management  of  a 
great  municipality.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  first  Congressional  campaign  John- 
son found  difficulty  in  enunciating  the 
simplest  sentence  in  public.  But, 
thanks  to  that  same  adaptable  intelli- 
gence, he  soon  became  a  public  speaker 
of  clearness  and  convincing  force.  But 
the  crowning  proof  of  his  many-sided- 
ness is  in  the  ideal  which  dominates 
his  life.  For  in  the  thick  and  turmoil  of 
his  money-getting  there  appeared  to 
him  a  vision  of  something  beyond  and 
apart  from  the  sordid  grubbing  for 
wealth,  and  from  that  time  he  has  con- 
ceived certain  ideals  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, and  has  devoted  his  powers  and 
his  wealth  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
principles  which  are  to  him  the  sub- 
stance of  all  enduring  right. 

'Che  preeident  as  a  Business  Man— 

J.  F.  Rhodes,  in  the  Century,  gives 
us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  routine  of  daily  tasks. 
Through  the  kindness  of  President 
Roosevelt,  he  says,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  observe  the  daily  routine  of  his 
work,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  from 
the  business  point  of  view  no  man  bet- 
ter earns  his  pay  than  he  does.  Mr. 
Bryce  remarks  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
President's  work  is  like  that  of  the 
manager  of  a  railway.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns the  consultations  with  heads  of 
departments,  prompt  decisions  and  the 
disposition  of  daily  matters,  the  com- 
parison is  apt,  if  a  great  American  rail- 
way and  a  manager  like  Thomas  A. 
Scott  are  borne  in  mind.  Rut  the  rail- 
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way  manager's  labor  is  done  in  com- 
parative privacy;  he  can  be  free  from 
interruption  and  dispose  of  his  own 
time  in  a  systematic  manner.  That  is 
impossible  for  the  President  during 
the  session  of  Congress.  Office-seekers 
themselves  do  not  trouble  the  Presi- 
dent so  much  as  in  former  days ;  they 
may  be  referred  to  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and,  moreover,  the  intro- 
duction of  competitive  examinations 
and  the  merit  system  has  operated  as 
a  relief  to  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
officers.  But  hearing  the  recommenda- 
tions by  Senators  and  Congressmen  of 
their  friends  for  offices  consumes  a 
large  amount  of  time.  There  are,  as 
Senator  Lodge  has  kindly  informed  me, 
4,818  Presidential  offices  and  4,000 
Presidential  postoffices ;  in  addition, 
there  are  army  and  naval  officers  to  be 
appointed.  The  proper  selection  in  four 
years  of  the  number  of  men  these  fig- 
ures imply  is  in  itself  no  small  labor; 
it  would  by  a  railway  manager  be  con- 
sidered an  onerous  and  exacting  busi- 
ness. But  the  railway  manager  may 
hear  the  claims  of  applicants  in  his  own 
proper  way,  and  to  prevent  encroach- 
ments on  his  time  may  give  the  candi- 
dates or  their  friends  a  curt  dismissal. 

€krmaii/8  emperor— 

The  first  of  a  series  of  character- 
sketches  of  "The  Monarchs  of  the 
Triple  Alliance"  appears  in  the  North 
American  Review,  its  subject  being 
"The  Kaiser."  The  picture  which  Mr. 
Brooks  draws  of  the  German  Emperor 
is  that  of  a  strong  and  resolute  man 
who  has  lived  down  ridicule  and  ap- 
prehension, who  has  clear  and  definite 
purposes  from  which  he  is  not  easily 
turned  aside,  and  who,  with  a  lofty 
sense  of  duty,  does  not  spare  himself 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  people. 

"Dutv  has  been  from  the  first  the 
paramount  watchword.  On  the  very 
eve  of  his  marriage  he  exercised  his 
company,  as  usual,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  ceremony  rode  over  to  Potsdam 
at  6  o'clock  to  decorate  a  sergeant-ma- 
jor. There  is  a  strain  of  real  loftiness 
in  his  oration  on  the  duties  of  royalty. 
'You  know,'  he  once  said,  'that  I  regard 


my  position  as  appointed  for  me  by 
God,  and  in  this  consciousness  I  daily 
labor ;  and  be  assured  that  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  my  life  I  begin  and 
end  the  day  with  a  prayer  for  my  em- 
pire, my  realm  and  Brandenburg,  which 
is  so  near  to  my  heart.'  Again:  'This 
*' Kingship  by  the  grace  of  God"  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  we  Hohenzollems 
accept  our  crown  only  from  Heaven, 
and  are  responsible  to  Heaven  for  the 
performance  of  its  duties.  I,  too,  am 
animated  by  this  view,  and  am  resolved 
to  act  and  govern  on  this  principle.'  In 
all  this  there  is  nothing  ridiculous.  If 
sincerely  held — and  there  is  no  question 
of  the  sincerity  with  which  the  Kaiser 
holds  it — it  is  as  fine  and  inspiriting  an 
ideal  as  any  ruler  could  be  possessed 
by.  Year  in  and  year  out  it  braces  the 
Kaiser  to  a  sum  total  of  exertion  that 
without  some  such  support  would 
prove  too  much  for  any  human  being." 

D<  Vkfs  Bumor— 

In  a  recent  article  Richard  Harding 
Davis  tells  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive anecdote  concerning  the  great  Boer 
cavalry  leader: 

"Three  scouts  of  the  yoemanry  came 
as  prisoners  before  the  Boer  command- 
er. They  had  been  captured  before. 
They  were  English  scouts.  Being  cap- 
tured appeared  to  be  an  affliction 
chronic  with  them.  Christian  De  Wet 
looked  them  over — gravely,  thought- 
fully, his  clear  eyes  searching  them 
through  and  through.  He  was  their 
judge.  Stern  or  merciful  they  could  not 
tell ;   all  they  could  do  was  to  hope. 

"  'My  men,'  said  General  De  Wet  at 
last,  'will  you  take  a  message  from  me 
to  your  general?' 

"They  accepted  in  rejoiced  surprise, 
and  were  entrusted  with  a  large,  sealed 
package.  When  they  reached  General 
Rundle's  camp  they  announced  that 
they  were  the  bearers  of  papers  from 
General  De  Wet,  negotiating  for  peace. 
General  Rundle  was  delighted.  He  tore 
open  the  envelope.  He  read  the  letter. 
It  was  as  follows : 

"  'Dear  General  Rundle : — ^This  is  the 
fourth  time  I  have  captured  these  rag- 
ing devils  of  yours.  Please  chain  them 
up.  They  annoy  me.         *De  Wet.'  " 
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Xht  HMKty  to  Do— 

•'Knowledge  is  power,"  quotes  the 
scribe,  sententiously,  "and  the  knower 
is  the  all-powerful."  But  knowledge  is 
an  abstract  and  intangible  quantity,  at- 
tainable but  by  the  few ;  and  next  to 
that  indefinable  something,  there  is 
nothing  that  so  strengthens  a  man  or 
woman,  nothing  that  so  engenders  self- 
respect  and  gives  a  spinal  rectitude  and 
a  consciousness  of  power  as  the  ability 
to  do  something,  and  to  do  it  well. 

Give  a  man  a  trade,  a  profession,  a 
calling — speak  of  it  as  you  will — and 
you  have  given  him  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  factors  for  his  success  and 
happiness.  The  principle  is  true  in  all 
walks  of  life,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  and  finds  innumerable  demon- 
strations. Look  at  the  unskilled  la- 
borer in  the  street,  whose  only  asset 
in  life's  struggle  is  a  degree  of  muscu- 
lar strength.  See  with  what  plodding 
hopelessness  he  drives  his  pick  into  the 
soil  or  bends  his  back  before  the  weight 
of  the  barrowful  of  dirt.  His  task  is  but 
a  shade  higher  than  that  of  the  horse 
that  toils  before  the  heavy  truck.  In 
it  his  intelligence  has  but  little  play. 
He  is  but  little  better  than  the  animal. 

But  put  the  same  man  in  a  factory 
or  shop,  teach  him  the  use  of  tools, 
give  him  a  trade,  a  chance  to  use  his 
brains,  and  he  is  a  regenerated  being. 
His  whole  life  is  elevated  and  intensi- 
fied under  the  stimulus  of  his  employ- 
ment. He  is  using  his  hands  and  his 
brains  to  the  best  advantage.  He  is  a 
man,  playing  a  man's  part,  and  the  sim- 
ple capacity  to  do  makes  him  stand  un- 
ashamed before  his  fellow  men. 

Nor  is  this  principle  limited  to  men 
alone.  So  different  is  the  demand  that 
Jife  makes  upon  a  woman  from  that 
which  it  expects  of  man  that  it  is  diffi- 


cult to  compare  them ;  but,  in  general, 
the  rule  is  the  same.  The  girl  or  wo- 
man whose  whole  function  in  life  is  to 
look  pretty  and  wear  becoming  frocks, 
to  receive  the  flattering  attentions  of 
men,  and  to  be  coddled  and  waited  up- 
on at  every  turn — such  a  woman  is  cer- 
tainly failing  to  realize  the  truest  possi- 
bilities of  her  life.  She  is  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  dependence,  of  helplessness, 
that  is  bound  to  warp  and  weaken  her 
character.  Teach  her  to  do  something; 
give  her  some  useful  occupation — it 
matters  not  if  it  be  dish-washing  or 
cooking  or  gardening,  or  what  not — 
and  she  becomes  at  once  a  different 
being.  If  she  has  talents,  though  they 
be  ever  so  slight,  let  her  develop  them, 
by  all  means.  And  observe  how  all  the 
attributes  of  her  nature  will  respond  to 
the  stimulus  of  her  growing  capability. 
It  is,  too,  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that 
any  American  girl,  no  matter  how  high 
her  birth  or  how  affluent  her  circum- 
stances, may,  at  some  time  or  other,  be 
called  upon  to  earn  her  own  living, 
and  perhaps  that  of  others  dependent 
upon  her.  How  necessary  it  is,  then, 
that  every  girl  be  trained  in  some  use- 
ful occupation,  that,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
she  may  not  be  without  resources! 
And  such  training,  though  it  never  be 
called  into  use,  will  give  her  strength 
and  independence  and  self-reliance.  It 
will  broaden  her  character  and  exalt 
her  ideals.  It  will  make  her  a  more 
helpful  wife  and  prepare  her  for  the 
sacred  duties  of  motherhood.  Only 
through  the  development  of  character 
can  the  highest  ideals  of  life  be  realized, 
and  only  through  intelligent  work  can 
the  noblest  character  be  attained. 

Cbe  Hmmcan  0irl  — 

The   American   girl,   says   the   Wo- 
man's   Home    Companion,^   admired 
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and  liked  at  home  and  abroad,  because 
she  is  the  happiest,  healthiest  and 
friendliest  of  girls.  Usually  unharmed 
by  any  self-consciousness,  she  is  not 
apologetic  and  morbidly  sensitive,  as 
are  many  girls  brought  up  in  the  close, 
conventional  air  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. She  likes  the  world,  and  is  alive 
to  everything  beautiful  and  good  in  ex- 
istence. She  is  easily  pleased,  and  her 
unstudied,  fresh  enjoyment  of  simple 
pleasures  gives  happiness  to  everyone 
around  her  by  its  simple,  wholesome 
expression  through  her  face,  figure  and 
voice. 

American  girls,  when  you  study 
them  critically,  are  not  more  beautiful 
than  the  English  or  French  girls,  but 
somehow  an  American  girl  always  con- 
trives to  make  a  pretty  picture  of  her- 
self, and  neither  she  nor  any  one  else 
can  explain  how  she  does  it.  She  is 
adaptable  to  an  astonishing  degree,  and 
she  can  dress  for  a  walk,  an  outdoor 
game,  a  dinner  or  a  ball  so  as  to  make 
the  impression  that  in  each  particular 
garb  she  is  at  her  best.  This  power  to 
change  her  appearance  so  as  to  look 
almost  like  another  person  is  one  of  the 
American  girl's  chief  charms,  and  she 
owes  it  to  her  keen  appreciation  of  the 
people  and  circumstances  around  her. 
She  has  imagination  and  intuition  and 
a  genius  for  fitting  herself  to  the  hour. 

Zhc  futility  of  Worry— 

Worry  is  a  habit,  like  biting  the  fin- 
ger nails,  turning  in  the  toes,  or  talking 
slang,  says  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. It  comes  in  time  to  be  not  only 
a  habit,  but  a  sinful  indulgence,  almost 
as  hurtful  to  peace  of  mind  as  overeat- 
ing, or  a  violent  temper,  or  scandal  and 
tale-bearing. 

The  mind  readily  falls  a  victim  to 
bad  mental  habits.  To  make  much  of 
small  things  is  to  belittle  life.  To  mag- 
nify and  give  importance  to  little  evils 
is  to  distort  out  of  all  reality  the  actual 
things  worth  living  for.  When  the 
peace  of  a  whole  family  is  upset  be- 


cause the  breakfast  coflFee  is  cold,  or 
someone  has  mislaid  the  morning  pa- 
per, things  have  lost  due  proportion. 
The  effect  is  simply  ludicrous  to  the  un- 
impassioned  looker-on.  To  those  em- 
broiled in  the  jars  and  jangles  there  is 
only  a  helpless  sort  of  misery,  which  is 
anything  but  a  subject  for  smiles. 

To  be  happy  one  should  look  at  the 
evils  and  worries  of  life  as  if  from  the 
large  end  of  an  opera-glass,  thus  di- 
minishing them;  while  for  pleasant 
things  the  small  end  of  the  glass  should 
be  held  to  the  eyes,  so  magnifying  what 
is  enjoyable. 

Rome  dccludion — 

One  indispensable  factor  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  home  is  that  of  seclusion.  This 
may  be  taken  to  apply  with  equal  apti- 
tude to  the  physical  part  of  the  home 
— the  house  and  grounds,  and  also  to 
the  home  life.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  we  Americans  are  at  a  sad  disad- 
vantage in  this  respect.  Our  houses, 
for  the  most  part,  are  perched  smartly 
on  the  street  line  so  that  passersby  can, 
if  they  be  so  inclined,  behold  what- 
ever is  going  on  in  inside.  We  live  too 
much  in  the  public  view — too  much  for 
our  neighbor's  eyes. 

Even  when  we  attain  to  the  dignity 
of  a  '*y^rd,"  it  consists  customarily  of 
a  trim  and  smoothly  shaven  lawn,  ex- 
tending from  the  front  of  the  house  to 
the  walk,  divided  by  a  strip  of  asphalt 
and  embellished  by  symmetrical  flower 
beds.  There  is  but  little  in  this  to  pro- 
mote the  home  seclusiveness.  How 
much  better  would  it  be  if  our  little 
plots  were  surrounded  by  a  hedge — or 
even  the  tabooed  fence.  How  much 
better  if  our  geometrical  flower  beds 
were  supplanted  by  shrubs  and  scatter- 
ed clumps  of  flowers,  with  a  few  noble 
trees  to  add  dignity !  This  may  not  be 
so  easy  to  attain,  but  a  home  with  such 
surroundings  is  infinitely  more  attrac- 
tive, and  the  first  great  step  is  taken 
in  the  conservatism  of  home  seclusion. 
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fmt  Court  in  HUsMngton — 

On  the  first  Monday  of  October. 
1849,  at  Steilacoom,  Washington,  the 
first  court  ever  held  north  of  the  Col- 
umbia was  convened  by  Judge  Wm.  P. 
Br}'ant.  The  purpose  of  the  court  was 
to  try  some  Snoqualmie  Indians  who, 
during  an  attack  on  Fort  Nesqually  the 
previous  May,  had  murdered  Leander 
C.  Wallace,  an  American  settler.  The 
settlers  of  that  section  were  so  few  in 
number  at  that  time  that  the  court  was 
obliged  to  take  along  enough  citizens 
from  the  Willamette  Valley  to  fill  out 
a  jury. 

A.  A.  Skinner  was  prosecuting  at- 
torney, and  David  Stone  appeared  for 
the  defense.  Of  the  several  Indians  ar- 
rested and  tried  for  the  crime,  two  were 
convicted  and  hanged,  while  the  rest 
were  acquitted. 

The  whole  party,  judge,  jury,  law- 
yers, criminals  and  witnesses,  went  to 
Steilacoom  by  canoe  and  horseback, 
canying  their  provisions  and  equip- 
ment for  camping. 

H  Joke  on  CoL  Nesmitb  — 

It  is  said  that  the  only  man  who  ever 
got  the  best  of  Colonel  Nesmith  was 
an  Indian  named  "Sticcus."  The  Colo- 
nel, so  the  story  goes,  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  elk  meat,  and  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  taste. 
Once,  while  riding  through  Eastern 
Oregon,  he  was  invited  to  dine  with 
the  Indian  aforementioned.  Sticcus 
could  not  speak  "Boston,"  as  the  white 
man's  language  was  called,  and  the 
Colonel  was  equally  ignorant  of  the 
Chinook  tongue.  So  the  conversation 
was  conducted  in  the  sign  language. 

In  making  the  invitation  the  Indian 
held  out  both  hands,  with  fingers  out- 
spread, which  sign  the  Colonel  inter- 
preted to  mean  elk  antlers,  the  infer- 
ence being  that  thev  were  to  have  elk 


meat  for  dinner.  With  this  idea  the  in- 
vitation was  accepted  and  full  justice 
done  to  the  meat.  Imagine  the  dismay 
of  the  gourmand  when,  on  leaving  the 
camp  of  the  Indian,  he  saw  indisputable 
evidences  that  he  had  dined,  not  on  the 
meat  of  the  noble  elk,  but  on  the  flesh 
of  so  base  an  animal  as  a  mule.  Sticcus, 
in  his  pantomimic  gestures,  had  refer- 
ence to  the  ears  of  the  despised  jackass 
rather  than  the  antlers  of  the  denizen 
of  the  forest,  and  had  thus  unwittingly 
made  the  Colonel  the  victim  of  a  prac- 
tical joke. 

Che  QlaBMngton 
IMetoHcal  Hseodatfon 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  board 
of  curators  of  the  Washington  State 
Historical  Association  was  held  recent- 
ly in  Tacoma.  Organization  was  ef- 
fected and  work  outlined. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were 
Ezra  Meeker  of  Puyallup,  president  of 
the  association;  Edward  N.  Fuller  of 
Tacoma,  secretary;  Colonel  William 
F.  Prosser  and  Judge  John  Arthur  of 
Seattle;  James  H.  Dege,  Marshall  K. 
Snell  and  Louis  W.  Pratt  of  Tacoma. 
Each  one  present  subscribed  $25,  the 
fee  for  life  membership  in  the  associ- 
ation, giving  the  society  an  immediate 
financial  foundation.  An  inventory  of 
the  resources  of  the  society  was  taken, 
with  the  result  that  the  finances  were 
found  to  be  in  good  shape  and  much 
valuable  material  on  hand  for  the  large 
museum  which  it  is  purposed  to  estab- 
lish as  soon  as  the  expected  appropri- 
ation is  available. 

The  matter  of  suitable  quarters  was 
brought  up  and  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  museum  might  occupy  the 
rooms  in  the  City  Hall  at  present  used 
by  the  library,  and  which  will  be  va- 
cated by  the  removal  of  the  library  to 

the  new  building. 
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The  principal  subject  of  discussion 
was  the  proposed  legislative  bill  pro- 
viding for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
for  the  association  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  society  along  the  larger  lines 
contemplated.  Several  changes  of  more 
or  less  importance  were  made  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  bill.  As  finally 
adopted  by  the  board,  the  bill  provides 
that  none  of  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation asked  for  shall  be  expended 
in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  officers, 
and  that  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State  and  State  Treasurer  shall  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  board,  and  that 
the  property  of  the  society,  such  as  pa- 
pers, files  and  museum  archives  and 
relics,  shall  be  donated  to  the  public, 
to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, in  which  the  title  shall  be  vested. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  mat- 
ter of  magazine  publication,  several 
numbers  of  the  "Historian"  having  al- 
ready been  issued.  It  was  decided  to 
publish  other  numbers  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  work  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Prosser.  Attention 
was  also  called  to  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing material  for  the  publication  of 
a  reliable  history  of  early  Washington. 

H  Correction— 

The  editors  are  very  glad  to  publish 
verbatim  the  following  letter  from  a 
pioneer  of  1847,  by  way  of  correcting 
certain  inaccuracies  in  an  article  in 
The  Pioneer  for  December: 

Editor  Pacific  Monthly: — In  the  Pa- 
cific Monthly  for  December,  under  the 
title  of  '^Beginnings  of  Education  in 
Oregon,"  mention  is  made  of  *'an  early 
school  in  the  classic  shades  of  Yam- 
hill." 

A  pupil  of  the  school  in  question  begs 
leave  to  state  that  your  chronicler  is 
in  error  when  he  asserts  that  this  was 
the  first  school  house.  There  were  at 
least  two  others  of  older  date  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  These  were  locally 
known  as  "The  Dan  Johnson  School- 
house"  and  "Uncle  Andy's  School- 
house,"  respectively. 


Again:  "The  boys  were  generally 
clad  in  buckskins,  while  the  girls  wore 
dresses  made  of  coarsest  cloth,  colored 
with  tea  grounds.  Footwear — when 
anything  was  worn  upon  the  feet — 
consisted  of  moccasins."  Buckskins 
were  the  exception,  and  the  barefoot 
boy  or  girl  (in  winter)  was  yet  more 
rare. 

Luxuries  were  not^-even  tea  and  real 
coffee — were  commodities  seldom  met 
with.  But  there  were  Spanish  cattle — 
fat — upon  a  thousand  hills,  while 
throughout  the  Willamette  Valley  low- 
land fields  were  overflowing  with 
wheat,  and  mills  there  were  to  grind  it. 
Then,  too,  the  white  man's  wapatoo 
"would  grow  for  the  asking." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
true  pioneers — they  whose  coming  to 
Oregon  antedated  the  gold  discoveries 
in  California — were,  as  a  whole,  su- 
perior men  and  women,  elsewise  they 
could  not  have  been  pioneers  of  that 
epoch.  Superior  intellectually,  physic- 
ally and  practically.  Many  came  with 
well  filled  purses.  Many  more  were 
well  equipped  with  the  essentials  for 
fighting  the  battle  of  life  in  a  strange 
land. 

It  followed  that  this  (for  the  most 
part)  thrifty  lot  took  heed  wherewithal 
they  should  be  clothed.  Consequently 
there  was  much  store  of  bright  striped 
linseys,  gay  plaid  flannels,  Kentucky 
jeans  and  various  other  products  of  do- 
mestic looms  in  the  far-away  homes 
of  the  mother-land.  Not  infrequently 
there  was  also  "kip  and  sole  leather," 
and  shoemakers  were  not  wanting.  In 
fact,  the  handicrafts  were  well  repre- 
sented in  Oregon  in  the  forties. 

Besides,  had  we  not  "Dr.  McLough- 
lin's  store  at  Oregon  City,  and  Mr. 
Prescott's  store  with  Yankee  goods?" 
And  further,  there  was  a  new  landing 
called  Portland,  where  J.  W.  Petty- 
grove  had  established  a  store,  and 
where  ships  plying — more  or  less  regu- 
larly— between  Willamette  Falls  and 
California,  touched  as  they  passed. 

This  was  the  year  of  grace  1848. 
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By  OL  f  •  6*  Chacher 


lUad  the  best  books  first,  or  you  nuiy  not  have  a  chance  to  read  tbcm  at  alL 

— Benrjr  D,  Chortau. 


«•  i^  -  Surely,  nothing  could  be 
angUdup 111  ^^^^  delicious  than  this 
BoiUh  J^iKi  ^^j^  ^j  fictional  sweetmeat ; 
nothing  could  be  more  irresistibly  cal- 
culated to  tittilate  the  cloyed  palate  of 
the  jaded  reader  of  novels.  Especially 
is  this  true,  if,  in  Mr.  Mowbry's  pre- 
ceding book,  "A  Journey  to  Nature," 
the  reader  has  already  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
charming  people  who  in  the  sequel  so 
delightfully  disport  themselves  for  our 
delectation.  Under  the  felicitous  title, 
'Tangled  Up  in  Beulah  Land,"  we  meet 
again  the  same  jovial  trio — the  "Doc- 
tor," "Charlie"  and  Charlie's  father,  the 
anonymous  raconteur — under  new  and 
most  auspicious  circumstances. 

Charley,  whom  we  knew  as  a  bare- 
footed boy  of  innocent  years,  has  reach- 
ed the  age  of  (in)  discretion  and  the 
distinction  of  an  "entanglement."  And 
on  this  account  he  is  hurried  away  by 
a  solicitous  father  to  the  Doctor's  Ar- 
cadian  retreat^  there  to  be  purged  of 
the  undesirable  sentiment.  And  lo !  no 
sooner  does  this  worthy  pair  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  Doctor's  lodge  in  the 
wilderness  than  they  are  involved  in  a 
network  of  the  most  fascinating  ven- 
tures. Such  crossing  of  purposes !  Such 
a    coil     of    misunderstandings!     Such 
breathless  mystery!   Of  course  there  is 
a  woman  in  the  case — two  of  them,  in 
fact :    and  of  one,  the  rare  and  radiant 
Polly,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  she 
is  as  tantalizing  and  bewitching:  a  bun- 
dle of  femininity     as     ever     frolicked 
'twixt  the  covers  of  a  book  and  played 
battledoor    and    shuttlecock    with    the 
hearts  of  her  masculine  retainers. 

The  whole  thing  is  the  daintiest  com- 
edy, and  as  fresh  and  buoyant  as  a  May 
morning.  The  story  is  carbonated  with 


the  sparkle  of  effervescent  epigram, 
and  by  the  necromancy  of  his  art  the 
author  has  created  an  Elysian  atmos- 
phere which  half  convinces  one  that, 
somewhere,  there  may  really  exist  such 
a  land  of  enchantment  and  witchery. 
Nor  is  there  lack  of  that  feature  which 
was  so  pleasing  a  characteristic  ot 
Mr.  Mowbry's  former  effort — the  na- 
ture descriptions.  Beautiful  they  are 
and  most  alluring,  with  that  constant 
play  of  fancy  which  casts  a  glow  of 
rose-tinted  romance  over  everything  it 
touches. 

"Hammock  literature?"  Granted,  but 
of  its  kind,  flawless. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

The  Reader  cannot  quite 
Chorougbbrcdd  understand  why  the  field 

of  horse  racing  has  been 
so  long  overlooked  by  the  eager  search- 
er after  material  for  romance.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  there  are  few  insti- 
tutions so  essentially  dramatic,  so  pic- 
turesque, so  rich  with  the  raw  material 
of  fiction.  The  race  course  during  a  big 
meet  is  almost  as  theatric  as  the  tilt- 
field  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  There  is 
no  horse  race  that  is  not  instinct  with 
strife  and  passion ;  none  that  does  not 
affect  some  life  for  weal  or  woe.  In  it 
are  all  the  elements  of  tragedy  and 
comedy;  fortunes  are  made  and  lost; 
wrongs  are  perpetrated  and  avenged, 
triumphs  won  and  hopes  dashed  to  the 
ground.  Civilization  may  have  robbed 
us  of  much  that  is  stirring  and  dra- 
matic, but  in  horse  racing  it  has  left  a 
field  wherein  the  passions  of  men  find 
full  sway. 

"Thoroughbreds,"  as  the  name  sug- 
gests, is  a  story  of  the  race  track;   but 
the  Reader  can  not  make  himself  bd-^ 
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lieve  that  the  author  has  realized  to  the 
full  the  opportunities  offered.  To  be 
sure,  he  has  given  us  a  detailed  picture 
of  the  life  of  paddock  and  track  and  bet- 
ting ring,  with  a  sufficiency  of  charac- 
teristic incident  and  some  characters 
which  may  be  considered  as  typical. 
True  enough,  the  Reader  knows  but  lit- 
tle of  horse  racing  by  actual  experi- 
ence, and  perhaps  is  not  qualified  to 
speak  ex  cathedra;  but  he  cannot  feel 
that  "Thoroughbreds"  is  entirely  true 
to  the  life  which  it  would  transcribe. 
That  part  which  deals  with  the  horses, 
is  all  well  enougn.  "Lucretia"  and 
"Lauzanne"  and  the  other  four-footed 
heroes  are  noble  animals  that  will  sure- 
ly win  the  sympathy  of  the  reader, 
whether  he  is  a  lover  of  horses  or  not. 
But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  rest 
of  the  story,  in  which  mere  humans 
play  the  principal  parts.  Here,  in  sad 
truth,  the  author  displays  but  little  art; 
and  the  whole  thing  dwindles  away 
into  a  love  story  of  the  most  conven- 
tional and  insipid  type. 

(McClure,  Philipps  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

OieClniigsChat  ^^^^  do  you  think  of 
Hrc  Cacsart  ^  "^^"  ^^o  will,  for  335 

pages  ot  a  book,  be- 
guile you  with  all  the  siren  arts  of  the 
story  teller,  until  your  interest  is  thor- 
oughly enwrapt  in  the  affairs  of  the 
hero,  then  on  the  very  last  page,  delib- 
erately and  with  malice  aforethought, 
leave  the  poor  wretch  in  a  dilemma  the 
one  horn  of  which  is  "to  curse  God  and 
die,"  the  other  to  own  himself  beaten, 
to  pawn  his  self-respect,  "to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  world  and  receive  forever 
the  world's  golden  pay"?  It  is  a  mad- 
dening alternative  and  one  that  leaves 
the  reader — if  he  be  an  impressionable 
one — in  an  agony  of  indecision.  Not 
the  slightest  suggestion  is  given  as  to 
the  choice  the  goaded  hero  is  supposed 
to  have  made.  You  are  left  utterly  in 
the  dark,  groping  vainly  for  some  key 
which  will  fit  the  lock  of  the  secret 
door. 

And  the  bane  of  it  is,  that,  to  the 
Reader,  the  dilemma  does  not  seem  a 
logical  one;  that  is,  the  author's  mere 
ipse  dixit  as  to  the  alternative  is  not 
convincing.  Surely,  there  are  solutions 
othe-  tban  these  revolting  ones,  one  of 


which  the  author  would   fo^ce  down 
our  rebellious  throats! 

But  putting  aside  an  unpleasant  sub- 
ject, the  book  is  a  fairly  readable  one. 
It  presents  the  plight  of  a  young  man 
who  has  served  ten  years  in  prison  and 
emerges  with  the  idea  that  he  has  paid 
his  debt  to  society  and  is  now  entitled 
to  work  and  live  as  other  men.  The 
series  of  rebuffs  which  he  meets  and  his 
sad  disillusionment  are  the  matter  of 
the  novel. 

Mr.  Kauffman  is  an  out-and-out  pam- 
phleteer. He  attacks  a  great  wrong,  but  * 
with  blows  that  are  ineffective.  He  ar- 
rays much  argument,  but  does  not  con- 
vince. He  posits  a  great  problem,  but 
fails  to  provide  a  solution. 

(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 


Literature 


Oregon  may  well  be  proud 
of  her  literature,   and  of 
the  gifted  men  and  women 
whose   writings,    in    prose   and   verse, 
have  so  enhanced  her  fame  among  the 
sisterhood  of  states,  and  it  is  but  just 
and  fitting  that  a  book  should  be  writ- 
ten by  way  of  a  comprehensive  presen- 
tation of  this  subject.    This  has  been 
done  by  Professor  Horner,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  in  "Oregon  Liter- 
ature," an  outgrowth  of  a  similar  but 
smaller  volume,  published   some  time 
ago,  that  was  received  so  favorably  as 
to  warrant  this  more  pretentious  effort. 
The  author  has  done  his  work  well. 
Only  at  times  does  the  ardor  of  his  en- 
thusiasm    lead     him  to  an  excess   of 
praise.  For  the  most  part  he  allows  the 
authors  treated  to  speak  for  themselves, 
and  the  book  is  a  generous  garner  of 
much  that  is  best  in  the  literature  of  the 
state.      Beginning    with    the     greater 
lights,    Miller,    Markham,    Higginson, 
Simpson,   Dye,  we  are  led   in   review 
past  a  score  of  others  whose  fame    is 
more  local.    The  Reader  is  pleased    to 
note  that  nearly  all  of  these  authors 
have  been  valued  contributors  to   the 
Pacific  Monthly  ;  and  many  of  them  are 
now  among  its  staunchest  friends.    He 
wishes   also   to  take  this   occasion     of 
thanking  Prof.  Horner  for  the  compli- 
mentary little  notice  given  the  Pacific 
Monthly. 

(The  T.  K.  Gill  Co.,  Portland.   Price, 
$1.00  net.)  ^  T 
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VcnczucUn  8ettlement 
hkvqs  fivt 


Another  serious 
hitch  has  occur- 
red in  the  Vene- 
zuelan negotiations  and  the  time  of  set- 
tlement is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  present  difficulty  arises  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Sother  nations  who 
hold  claims  against  Venezuela  to  allow 
the  Allies  to  profit  by  their  campaign. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  Allies  that  they 
receive  a  preferential  payment  of  20 
per  cent,  of  the  customs  receipts  of 
La  Guayra  and  Porto  Cabello  with 
ID  per  cent,  for  the  other  creditor  na- 
tions. This  plan  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Bowen,  acting  for  Venezuela,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  prolong  the  diffi- 
culty and  put  a  premium  on  blockades. 
However,  he  finally  consented  to  such 
preference  for  one  month  and  later  ex- 
tended the  time  to  three  months.  The 
Allies  were  unwilling  to  agree  on  this 
basis  and  insisted  that  the  problem  be 
left  to  President  Roosevelt  to  solve. 
He  again  declined  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  Hague, 
thus  bringing  to  naught  all  the  negoti- 
ations of  the  past  two  months.  At 
present  the  Allies  are  preparing  proto- 
cols to  establish  the  basis  of  settle- 
ment, and  when  these  are  signed  the 
blockade  will  be  raised. 


Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the 
Colombian  govern- 
ments  have  signed  a  treaty  which,  if 
ratified  by  the  Senate  and  Colombian 
congress,  will  terminate  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  nations  as  far 
as  the  canal  is  concerned.  By  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  the  United  States  gains 
possession  and  police  control  of  a  belt 
of  land  across  the  isthmus  about  six 
miles    in  width.     A  cash   payment  of 


$10,000,000  is  to  be  made  and  an  annu- 
ity paid  of  $250,000  per  year,  beginning 
nine  years  from  now.  The  lease  holds 
for  100  years,  and  is  then  renewable 
at  the  option  of  this  country.  The 
terms  of  payment  are  more  liberal  to 
Colombia  than  at  first  offered. 

ru^  HI    u        Representatives  of   Great 

States  have  signed  a 
treaty  providing  a  method  whereby  a 
settlement  may  be  reached  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty  of  1825  between 
the  two  nations.  A  tribunal  of  six  jur- 
ists is  to  be  appointed,  three  by  each 
side.  Thus,  to  reach  a  decision,  one 
of  the  three  must  vote  for  the  opposite 
side.  America's  members  of  the  tri- 
bunal are  Sec.  of  War,  Elihu  Root  and 
Senators  George  Turner  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  The  whole  dispute  arises 
from  a  difference  of  interpretation  of 
the  word  **coast"  in  a  phrase  which 
states  that  the  boundary  shall  be  10 
marine  leagues  from  the  coast.  The 
"coast,''  at  this  point,  is  so  broken  and 
indented  that  there  is  room  for  an  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion. 

^^^.  All  of  the  hearings  in  the  coal 
strike  inquiry  have  been  made, 
and  it  remains  now  for  the  councils  to 
conclude  their  arguments.  A  survey 
of  the. work  accomplished  shows  that 
in  all,  566  witnesses  have  been  exam- 
ined, 9  being  called  by  the  commission, 
244  by  the  union  miners,  155  by  the 
non-union  miners  and  158  by  the  oper- 
ators. The  deposition  of  testimony 
lasted  51  days.  Judge  Gray,  in  review- 
ing the  work  of  the  commission,  says 
that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
all  parties  a  full  and  fair  chance  to 
bring  out  the  facts,  and  that  the  result 
has  been  the  most  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  anthracite  conditions  that  has 

ever  been  made.  C^ninin]o 
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CCUr  ClisudA  ^^^  ^^^  clouds  which  con- 
U|Mrcioifa9  tinually   hover  over   some 

^^^  ™^  part  of  the  Orient  seem  to 
have  gathered  blackly  over  Macedonia. 
The  Porte  (the  government  of  Turkey) 
is  mobilizing  a  force  of  240,000  men 
to  quell  the  anticipated  insurrection  in 
Macedonia,  and  Russia  and  Austria  are 
both  mobilizing  troops  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency. It  is  thought  that  Mace- 
donia would  never  dare  to  rebel  unless 
they  were  assured  of  outside  aid,  and 
the  question  that  disturbs  the  student 
of  international  affairs  is:  Who  has 
promised  to  help  them?  Moreover, 
the  preparations  of  Turkey  seem  to  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  uprising  of  Macedonia,  and  ev- 
erything points  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
but  an  excuse  for  some  more  momen- 
tuous  movement,  in  which,  of  course, 
Russia   is   deeply  implicated. 

PoUtice— 

«^  c^^t.  J  Senator  Quay  has  so 
Oje  Statehood  persistently  and  sue- 
*^"  cessfully  held  his  State- 

hood bill  before  the  Senate  that  a  block- 
ade of  all  other  business  is  threatened, 
and  the  Republican  leaders  have  been 
forced  to  make  concessions  to  the 
shrewd  Pennsylvanian.  This  takes 
the  form  of  a  compromise  which  will, 
it  is  hoped,  receive  the  full  Repub- 
lican vote.  The  plan  is  to  admit  two 
states  instead  of  three :  one,  Oklahoma, 
the  other  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
combined.  Indian  Territory  would 
come  in  as  part  of  Oklahoma  as  soon 
as  the  division  of  the  Indian  lands  is 
completed.  Of  course,  the  people  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  object  stren- 
uously to  the  merger;  but  their  wish 
seems  to  count  for  little.  A  more  per- 
tinent consideration  is:  what  will  Mr. 
Quay's  Democratic  friends  think  of 
the  move? 


Crust 


Congress  is  mak-ng  valiant 
r  -  I  ♦^  efforts  to  meet  the  express 
lugtsunoii  ^jgj^^g  ^f  ^j^^  Administra- 
tion in  regard  to  trusts.  To  this  end 
numerous  bills  have  been  framed  and 
introduced  in  both  houses.  On  Febru- 
ary 7th,  the  House  of  Representatives 


passed  the  Littlefield  bill  by  a  signifi- 
cant vote  of  24s  to  o.  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  bill  will  ever  reach  the  Senate, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Senate  has  framed  bills  of  its 
own,  the  provisions  of  which  anticipate 
all  of  the  important  measures  of  the 
Littlefield  bill,  except  that  which  is 
aimed  against  the  strangulation  of 
competition.  The  most  important  of 
these  bills  is  that  indicted  by  Elkins 
to  prohibit  freight  rebates  and  discrim- 
inations. The  Fairbanks  bill  makes 
cases  against  corporations  "privileged" 
in  the  Federal  courts.  Then,  the  bill 
creating  a  new  department  of  com- 
merce embodies  an  anti-trust  provis- 
ion. And  $500,000  has  been  appro- 
priated to  enforce  anti-trust  laws.  With 
so  many  shafts  aimed  at  the  trusts,  it 
is  believed  some  must  find  the  mark. 
The  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  actively  op- 
posing the  anti-rebate  bill,  and  a  story 
was  current  that  a  number  of  influen- 
tial senators  received  telegrams  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller  expressing  his  op- 
position to  anti-trust  legislation.  The 
rumor  lacks  confirmation. 


rhe  Deadlock 
in  Colorado 


Strange  indeed  has  been 
the  situation  in  the  Color- 
ado legislature,  brought 
about  by  the  necessity  of  electing  a 
U.  S.  Senator  to  succeed  Henry  M. 
Teller.  The  election  returns  gave  the 
Republicans  a  majority  in  the  House 
and  the  Democrats  a  majority  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  Republicans  unseat- 
ed enough  Democrats  to  give  Repub- 
licans a  majority  in  joint  session,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  elect  ex-Senator  Rog- 
er Wolcott,  to  whom  most  of  the  Re- 
publicans were  pledged.  The  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  retalliated  by  un- 
seating their  Republican  colleagpaes, 
but  were  balked  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, and  nine  of  their  own  number 
were  ousted.  The  two  parties  then 
separated  and  met  in  separate  rooms, 
each  claiming  to  be  the  only  legitimate 
legislature  and  striving  to  secure  a 
quorum  in  order  to  elect  their  respec- 
tive candidates.  Finally,  when  the  sit- 
uation had  assumed  a  decidedly  belli- 
cose aspect,  Mr.  Wolcott  withdrew^ 
and  Mr.  Teller  was  elected.        j  * 
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Local  Option 
for  Ytmont 


In  the  year  1853,  Vermont 
adopted  a  law  prohibiting 


the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  her  boundaries,  and  for 
half  a  century  has  existed  under  that 
condition.  But  of  late  years  the  up- 
holders of  local  option  have  waged  a 
strenuous  fight  for  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  amendment,  and  at  the  con- 
stitutional convention  held  last  year 
another  amendment  was  formulated  es- 
tablishing local  option.  This  measure 
was  ratified  at  a  recent  special  election 
by  the  people  of  the  State.  It  is  a 
coincidence  that  the  majority  by  which 
the  amendment  was  carried — about  i,- 
500 — is  practically  the  same  as  that 
bv  which  prohibition  was  adopted  in 
1853. 

Science— 

-  ,  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 

s' "?  A"?!!  road  is  losing  no  time 
riewyorkCity  in  undertaking  its  vast 
tunneling  operations  by  which  it  will 
reach  New  York  without  the  aid  of  fer- 
ries. It  is  estimated  that  the  work  will 
cost  about  $50,000,000  and  will  include 
six  tunnels,  two  under  the  North  River 
from  New  Jersey  to  Manhattan  Island, 
and  four  under  the  East  River  to  Long 
Island.  The  locomotive  power  will  be 
provided  exclusively  by  electric  motors, 
thus  avoiding  all  dirt  and  smoke.  Great 
terminal  stations  will  be  erected  in 
New  York  and  power  houses  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  100,000  horse  pow- 
er of  current. 


CbcCcstof 
tficBtg6iiii 


The  16-inch  cannon,  the 
largest  piece  of  ordnance 
ever  built,  was  recently 
given  its  official  test  at  Sandy  Hook. 
Three  shots  were  fired  from  the  big 
gun,  each  one  weighing  2400  lbs.,  and 
requiring  640  lbs.  of  powder  for  each 
discharge.  The  gun  was  pointed  hor- 
izontally and  the  flight  of  the  projec- 
tile could  be  followed  with  the  naked 
eye  as  it  ricochetted  along  the  surface 
of  the  water.  It  is  estimated  that  if 
aimed  at  the  proper  angle,  the  gun 
would  throw  a  shot  21  miles.  The 
effective  range,  however,  is  4  or  5  miles. 
Every  discharge,  when  the  gun  was 
in  actual  use,  would  cost  about  $1,200, 


not  counting  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
gun.  The  cost  of  construction  was 
$200,000,  though  the  piece  could  be  du- 
plicated for  half  that  sum.  Although 
the  test  was  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
it  is  not  thought  that  any  other  rifles 
of  so  large  bore  will  be  made,  as  the 
tendency  is  toward  lighter  ordnance. 


CoHvoid 


The  governments  of  Russia 
CislH  ionA  ^"^  Germany  are  testing  an 
UOIU9IOIIS  invention  to  prevent  railroad 
collisions.  A  small  third  rail  is  laid 
between  the  other  two  by  means  of 
which  all  engines  on  the  track  within 
1000  yards  of  each  other  are  kept  in 
electric  communication  with  each 
other,  also  with  nearby  stations.  When 
two  trains  approach  within  this  dis- 
tance, a  bell  is  rung  in  each  cab,  a  red 
light  is  shown  and  the  engineers  may 
communicate  by  means  of  telephones. 
An  ingenious  device  to  reduce  the  dam- 
age in  collisions  is  the  product  of  an 
American  brain.  It  consists  of  wedge- 
shaped  attachments  for  the  front  and 
rear  of  each  train  so  that  in  case  of  a 
collision  the  trains  will  simply  be  de- 
railed and  slip  past  one  another.  There 
is  no  report  that  any  government  is 
testing  this  marvelous  device. 

TIM  /*  ^  To  Dr.  Charles  C.  Bar- 
il^^^"^  r^^s  belongs  the  credit 
Blood  poison       j^^  effecting  a  cure  of 

blood  poisoning  which,  it  is  thought 
likely,  will  revolutionize  the  methods 
of  treating  the  disease.  The  experi- 
ment was  performed  upon  a  negro  wo- 
man who  was  brought  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  suffering  from  so  severe  an 
attack  of  blood  poisoning,  or  septicae- 
mea,  that  she  was  pronounced  incura- 
ble. Dr.  Barrows  asked  and  received 
permission  to  inject  into  the  veins  a 
solution  of  formalin.  After  the  first 
injection,  the  temperature  of  the  pa- 
tient dropped  from  109  to  loi  degrees, 
and  an  examination  of  the  blood  show- 
ed a  decreased  number  of  the  bacteria. 
Another  injection  was  tried  and  proved 
completely  successful,  and  in  ten  days 
the  woman  was  cured.  All  that  the 
discovery  needs  is  further  proof  of  its 
efficiency  to  make  it  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  medical  science 
of  the  generation.     .^g.^^^.^GoOgle 
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£SA  .^^4^  I  The  first  volume  of  the  an- 
r*^^  nual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
^'^^'^  reau  of  Education  for  the 
year  1900-1901  has  recently  been  is- 
sued. It  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics 
and  presents  a  bewildering  array  of 
statistics.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  every  kind  in 
this  country  for  the  year  in  question 
17,862,780  students,  or  slightly  over  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  In 
the  public  schools  the  average  attend- 
ance was  only  68  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
rollment. The  average  length  of  the 
school  year  was  144  days,  having  in- 
creased 10  per  cent,  in  thirty  years. 
The  number  of  male  teachers  was  124,- 
000,  and  of  female  306,000.  The  per- 
centage of  male  teachers  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. The  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  were  $47.55  a  month  and  of 
female  $39.17.  The  total  money  re- 
ceived for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools  was  $235,000,000,  the  expend- 
iture being  $2.93  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion, or  $21.14  a  year  for  each  pupil,  or 
an  average  of  15  cents  a  day  apiece. 
The  number  of  schoolhouses  was  250,- 
000  and  the  total  value  of  school  prop- 
erty $577,000,000. 

Furthermore,  the  report  treats  of 
various  phases  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem, as  School  Consolidation,  Com- 
mon Schools  in  the  South,  Education 
of  the  Negro,  etc.,  and  discusses  the 
status  of  education  in  various  Euro- 
pean countries. 

^y  -  The  Secretary  of  Public  In 


Ceacbcrs 


struction  for  the  Philippines 


has  submitted  his  annual  re- 
port, in  which  he  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  native  teachers  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Filipinos.  He  speaks 
commendatorily  of  the  work  done  by 
the  1000  or  more  American  teachers,but 
recommends  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
capable  and  deserving  Filipinos  be  sent 
to  this  country  to  receive  such  train- 
ing as  will  fit  them  to  fill  the  positions 
now  held  by  Americans.  Spanish  text 
books  are  no  longer  used  in  the  schools 
and  the  Spanish  language  is  taught 
only  in  the  high  schools.  Primers  in 
the  various  dialects  with  parallel  Eng- 
lish versions  have  been  substituted  and 
English  is  taught  wherever  possible. 


^.  .  ^^^  ^  The  statistics  o  f 
Church  Statistics  ^h^^ches  which  Rev. 
for  1902  jj     j^     Carroll    com- 

piles every  year  have  been  issued  for 
the  year  1902.  Different  methods  of 
rating  members  in  vog^e  among  the 
diflFerent  faiths  and  denominations 
make  it  difficult  to  compare  the  follow- 
ings,  but  these  are  the  most  reliable 
figures  attainable:  The  total  number 
of  church  communicants  in  1902  is 
put  at  28,689,000,  making  a  gain  of 
404,000  over  1901.  The  number  of 
churches  is  194,116,  the  new  ones  put 
up  during  the  year  numbering  1,261. 
The  number  of  ministers  is  147,113,  an 
increase  of  720.  The  Roman  Catholics 
lead  with  9,531,000  communicants,  al- 
though this  figfure  includes  all  the  chil- 
ren  of  Catholic  families.  Among  the 
Protestant  denominations  the  Metho- 
dists have  a  total  of  over  6,000,000 ;  the 
Baptists,  4,630,000;  the  Lutherans,  i,- 
746,000;  the  Presbyterians,  1,635,000; 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  1,207,000;  the 
Episcopalians,  767,000;  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  660,000. 


lUttera  and  Hrt— 

An  article  in  the 
lUterary  DccUm  Century  calls  atten- 
ofCheBChU  tention    to   the    fact 

that  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible  no  longer  occupies  the  position 
of  '*the  only  literature,"  to  borrow 
Huxley's  phrase.  Various  substitutes 
are  oflFered  to  fill  its  place,  but  no  one 
or  all  of  them  can  do  so.  The  Bible 
has  been  forced  out  of  the  schools  and 
is  neglected  in  the  home.  Only  the 
Sunday  school  remains,  and  it  is  inade- 
quate. The  result  is  a  fallow  literature. 
The  old  saturation  with  Bible  imag- 
ery and  phraseology  is  no  longer 
known.  The  wealth  of  oriental  trope 
and  figure,  illustration  and  allegory 
which  the  Bible  offers  is  but  little 
drawn  upon.  The  masterpieces  of  our 
literature  are  impregnated  with  Bibli- 
cal references,  and  yet  today  this  in- 
exhaustible fountain  of  literature  bare- 
ly escapes  neglect.  ^^  j 
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fw*»fc^^^Ri.,««i-r  Death  has  robbed  the 
Dtt^deBlowitz^^^l^   of   two  of   its 
Kaipb  greatest      newspaper 

correspondents.  M.  de  Blowitz,  Paris 
correspondent  for  the  London  Times, 
has  for  years  wielded  a  tremendous 
power  through  the  columns  of  that  in- 
fluential paper.  He  was  intimately 
known  in  nearly  every  court  in  Europe 
and  was  successful  in  obtaining  news 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Through- 
out his  long  career,  he  never  betrayed 
a  confidence  reposed  in  him,  nor  dis- 
appointed the  trust  of  his  paper. 

Julian  Ralph  has  represented  many 
New  York  and  London  papers.  For 
20  years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Dana's 
Sun.  Of  late  years  he  has  spent  most 
of  his  time  abroad  writing  and  compil- 
ing data  for  his  books,  of  which  six 
or  seven  have  been  published. 


„,^     ^     The  recent  death  of  Henry 
^  G.    Marquand,   the   million- 

aire  art  collector,  has  made 
necessary  the  sale  of  his  various  rare 
works  of  art.  A  total  of  $706,000  was 
received,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
sales  ever  recorded.  Conspicuous 
among  the  various  objects  disposed  of 
was  the  royal  Persian  rug  of  the  15th 
century,  which  brought  $38,000,  the 
largest  price  paid  for  any  one  object. 
The  rug  was  originally  a  gift  made 
to  the  Turkish  Sultan  by  the  Persian 
Shah.  An  Alma-Tadema  piano,  which 
cost  $50,000,  was  sold  for  $8,000.  The 
sale  attracted  connoisseurs  from  all 
over  Europe,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 


vertisement.  And  if  pictures  may  be 
used  to  advertise  soap,  or  the  theatre, 
or  monthly  magazines,  they  may  be 
used  to  advertise  a  circus." 


vbc  ouprunc 
Court  on  Hrt 


The  Supreme  Court 
has  handed  down  a 
decision  to  the  eftect 
that  the  protection  of  copyright  is 
rightfully  extended  to  circus  posters. 
In  reading  the  decision,  Justice  Holmes 
made  the  points  that  lithographs  are 
"pictorial  illustrations"  just  as  much  as 
those  used  in  books ;  and  the  copyright 
law,  'Tiowever  construed,  does  not 
mean  that  posters  are  not  good  enough 
to  be  considered  within  the  scope" 
"A  picture,"  he  added,  "is  none  the  less 
a  picture — that  it  is  used  for  an  ad- 


^n  Endowed 
Chcatre 


The  introduction  in  Con- 
gress of  a  resolution  fa- 
voring the  endowment  of 
a  national  theatre  has  reopened  the 
subject  of  theatre  endowment  in  gen- 
eral. Mr.  Joseph  S.  C.  Clarke,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Dramatists' 
Club,  suggests  that  the  project  be  un- 
dertaken by  some  generous  millionaire 
without  waiting  for  the  action  of  the 
Government.  The  plan  proposed  pro- 
vides for  a  committee  chosen  from  the 
American  Dramatists'  Club  which 
should  see  to  the  organization  neces- 
sary to  such  an  undertaking.  This  com- 
mittee would  be  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  members  chosen  outside 
the  club,  and  would  be  incorporated.  It 
would  formulate  a  plan  for  subscrip- 
tion, lease  a  theatre,  select  a  director 
and  choose  a  play  committee.  Ten  pro- 
ductions could  be  made  in  a  season,  the 
plays  to  be  selected  from  the  classics. 
The  plan  also  includes  a  conservatory 
of  dramatic  art. 


Muefe  and  Orama- 


PU7  ''BcthUhem'' 


Much  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  Lon- 
don by  the  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Lawrence  Housman's 
"Bethelehem."  It  is  a  dramatization 
of  the  story  of  the  nativity,  fronj^the 
appearance  of  the  star  to  the  shepherds 
up  to  the  scene  in  the  manger.  The 
treatment  is  symbolical,  imitating  the 
old  miracle  plays  in  its  simplicity  and 
sincerity.  While  the  dialogue  is  pro- 
nounced unworthy  of  the  theme,  the 
staging  is  mentioned  as  wonderfully 
expressive  and  artistic.  Mr.  Housman 
says  in  defence  of  his  play  that  he  has 
attempted  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  drama  without  irreverence  to 
come  near  the  central  truthjrt)t  Chrip- 
tianity.  D\Q\\\ze6  by  ^^OOgTe 


H  departinent  devoted  to  the  growth,  progrees,  devetopinent  and 
opportunities  of  the  pacific  Coast 

There  has  never  been  a  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  West  that  has 
been  characterised  by  such  remaarkable  progress  and  development  as  we  see  to- 
day. A  zvonderful  impetus  has  been  given  to  all  forms  of  industry.  The  awaken- 
ing of  the  world  to  the  marvelous  advantages  and  opportunities  that  this  won- 
derland of  ours  presents  is  taking,  place.  The  development  of  our  commerce 
zvith  the  Orient  is  beginning.  Alaska  and  Mexico  are  coming  to  the  front  un-th 
great  opportunities  and  possibilities.  The  Philippines  are  being  exploited.  Un- 
doubtedly zve  are  entering  a  new  and  important  era  of  growth  and  prosperity 
along  all  lines,  and  people  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  are  coming 
thither  to  reap  the  -fields  that  for  years  have  been  ripe  and  waiting.  The  great 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Portland  in  igo^  will  attract  still  more  attention  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  much  good  for  the  whole  Coast  will  result  fropt  it.  This 
is  a  time  full  of  opportunities,  a  time  for  MEN,  for  energy  and  enthusiasm.  It 
is  a  time  to  work  and  a  time  to  win.   Those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  let  them  see. 


In  Craneportation— 

Enough  railroads  are  incorporated  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  to 
"spider-web"  the  entire  Northwest. 
While  Oregon,  because  of  her  greater 
area,  has  fewer  miles  of  railroad  in 
actual  operation  than  many  other 
Western  States,  perhaps,  it  has  a  larger 
number  of  incorporated  roads,  some  of 
which  are  under  construction. 

The  new  roads  and  extensions  are 
The  Dalles  Southern,  St.  Helens  & 
Vernonia.  Corvallis  &  Southern,  Hil- 
garde.  Granite  &  Southwestern,  Salem, 
Falls  City  &  Western,  Portland,  Ne- 
halem  &  Tillamook,  Oregon  &  Paci- 
fic, Oregon  Central,  Oregon  &  South- 
eastern, Columbia  River  &  Nehalem 
Valley,  Columbia  Southern  Extension, 
Goble,  Nehalem  &  Pacific,  Sumpter 
Valley  Railroad. 

Tfie  Oregon  &  Southeastern  road 
has  been  constructed  more  than  half 
way  between  Cottage  Grove  and  the 
Bohemia    district.      The    Columbia    & 


Nehalem  Valley  road,  starting  at  Co- 
lumia  City,  on  the  Columbia  River, 
has  five  miles  built,  and  its  objective 
point  is  the  Nehalem  Valley.  The  Sa- 
lem, Falls  City  &  Western  has  consid- 
erable grading  done,  on  its  way  from 
Salem  to  Falls  City.  The  Goble.  Ne- 
halem &  Pacific,  starting  at  Goble, 
and  also  heading  toward  the  Nehalem 
and  Tillamook  country,  has  over  four 
miles  of  road  built. 

Most  of  these  roads,  in  time,  are 
sure  to  be  built.  Many  of  them  are  now 
being  projected  for  the  purpose  of  tap- 
ping heavy  timber  districts,  but  as  the 
timber  thins  and  the  tributary  coun- 
try develops,  they  will  become  freight 
and  passenger  roads. 

Portland  is  most  concerned  now  in 
the  opening  of  Central  Oregon  and  the 
Coast  section  through  direct  rail  con- 
nections. The  area  contained  in  Cen- 
tral Oregon  without  a  railroad  is  larger 
than  in  any  state  in  the  Union,  out- 
side of  Texas  and  Alaska.  It  is  rich 
in  resources  of  6}affi?¥d  4^SW(5gl@"<^' 
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althoug^h  barely  touched  in  respect  to 
its  trade  opportunities,  it  now  produces 
almost  as  much  as  Eastern  Oregon. 

n  ^L     «»  -1      ^  M.  There  are  indica- 

Hnotber  RaUroad  for  , •  ^^     ,..     q  ^  „ 

^    ^»_    ,  tions     that     ban 

Stii  fraiKuico  Francisco     is     to 

have  another  transcontinental  railroad 
line.  The  new  road  which  the  San 
Francisco  Terminal  Company  proposes 
to  build  will  run  from  Oakland  through 
Haywards,  Rivermore,  Stockton, 
Marysville  and  Oroville.  From  that 
point  it  will  follow  branches  of  the 
Feather  River  to  Beckwith  Pass,  over 
to  Purdy  on  the  State  line,  and  then 
across  Northern  Nevada  and  Utah  to 
connect  with  one  of  the  four  big  East- 
em  lines  that  end  at  Ogden  or  in  West- 
em  Wyoming. 

It  is  asserted  by  an  official  of  the 
company  that  satisfactory  Eastern 
connections  have  already  been  made. 
The  incorporators  of  the  company  are 
San  Francisco  business  men,  but  there 
is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  Gould 
interests  are  behind  the  enterprise. 

The  Terminal  Company  is  incorpor- 
ated for  $6,000,000,  and  it  plans  to  con- 
nect San  Francisco  with  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Santa  Clara  Valleys.  These 
plans,  it  has  been  explained,  are  con- 
nected with  the  plans  of  the  Stock- 
ton &  Beckwith  Pass  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  is  being  promoted  by  the 
same  men  and  which  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,- 
000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  road 
from  Stockton  to  the  California-Nevada 
State  line  by  way  of  Sacramento,  Oro- 
ville and  the  Beckwith  Pass. 


XmpriyvciiiciitB 


Plans  for  improvements 
on  the  lines  of  the  O.  R. 
&  N.  during  the  present 
year  call  for  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
$1,000,000.  The  company  is  aiming 
to  continue  the  betterment  of  its  main 
line  till  it  is  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  best  Eastern  roads.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  policy,  it  is  preparing 
to  cut  out  curves,  to  build  new  bridges 
of  steel  or  stone,  and  to  ballast  and 
level  its  roadbed. 

One  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments   contemplated   for   the   coming 


construction  season  will  be  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  main  line  between  Trout- 
dale  and  Bonneville  by  cutting  out  the 
Needles.  The  company's  engineers 
have  prepared  plans  for  this  work  and 
show  a  saving  of  several  miles,  besides 
the  avoidance  of  a  heavy  grade. 

The  Columbia  River  and  Northern 
Railroad  has  absorbed  the  Regulator 
and  White  Collar  steamboat  lines,  ply- 
ing on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
Rivers.  The  new  company  will  contin- 
ue the  old  service,  and  build  for  The 
Dalles  trade  a  fine  new  river  greyhound 
175  feet  long,  which  will  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  West. 

jj^  -  -  There  is  bound  to  be  a  large 
Q^..^  addition  to  the  railway  facil- 
ities of  British  Columbia,  as  it 
is  filling  up  in  such  a  remarkable  man- 
ner; the  influx  of  immigrants,  partic- 
ularly from  the  United  States,  will  be 
very  large  next  season,  and  from  then 
on,  and  the  prosperous  times  in  the 
Northwest  means  similar  advantages  to 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia — the 
demand  for  the  products  of  this  coun- 
try, especially  lumber  and  shingles, 
fish  and  fruit,  is  bound  to  be  immense. 
All  manufacturers  of  lumber  and  shin- 
gles should  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  now  afforded  in  having  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cars  and  anticipate 
a  scarcity  next  Summer,  and  rush  their 
stocks  to  the  Northwest  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. The  interior  sawmills  are  do- 
ing this. — R.  Marpole  in  Tacoma  Led- 
ger. 

The  "Siberia,"  which  recently  arrived 
at  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest  vessel 
that  ever  came  through  the  Golden 
Gate.  She  measures  575  feet  in  length, 
63  feet  beam,  and  40  feet  in  depth. 
Registers  11,950  tons  gross  and  5655 
tons  net.  She  can  average  about  16 
knots  per  hour,  and  was  built  to  ply 
between  San  Francisco  and^the  Or- 
ient. Digitized  by  VrrOOQlC 
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n  1SI  t>  ^  -^11  doubt  as  to  the  entry 
^  JN€W  Road  ^j  ^^^  Canadian  Pacific 
Xnto  Spokane  Railroad  into  Spokane 
was  set  at  rest  by  a  statement  made 
recently  by  D.  C.  Corbin,  president 
of  the  Spokane  &  Kootenai  Railroad 
Company,  which  has  been  incorporated 
in  Spokane  and  is  understood  to  be  but 
a  branch  of  the  Canadian  company. 

"During  the  present  year,"  said  Mr. 
Corbin,  "a  new  railroad  will,  without 
question,  be  built  to  connect  Spokane 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  road  will  be  built  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  but  it  will  be  con- 
nected with  it." 


Oiant 
Locomotii^cs 


The   two   new   passenger 
engines  running  between 


Spokane  and  Ellensburg 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  are  the  heaviest 
owned  by  the  company.  The  weight 
of  one  engine  and  tender  is  325,380 
pounds,  which  makes  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  light  switch  engines,  which 
weigh  only  99,600  pounds.  The  heav- 
iest engines  in  use  until  the  new  ones 
were  added  a  few  days  ago  were  those 
used  for  heavy  freight  hauling.  They 
weigh  as  high  as  293,000  pounds.  The 
light  type  of  freight  engine  in  ordinary 
use  weighs  141,000  pounds.  The  Nor- 
thern Pacific  has  the  largest  passenger 
locomotives  in  the  West. 

M^  c^^  fiiv^  ^^^  ^^^^^  demand  for 
r^ewCar  Shops  ^^^^      .^      ^^^      p^^.^^ 

for  Cacoma  Northwest  has  led  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tacoma  to 
take  the  initiative  to  relieve  the  situ- 
ation. A  company  has  been  formed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,- 
000.00.  Local  capitalists  will  take  up 
the  entire  amount.  It  is  said  that  the 
formation  of  this  company  was  due 
largely  to  the  inability  of  the  Tacoma 
Eastern  Railway  to  secure  cars  from 
the  East. 


w  N  Ro^  ^^^  people  of  Ashland  are 
ZS^tT^  all  excitement  over  the  as- 
for  ^shUiKi  s^rance  of  the  Ashland  & 
Dead  Indian  Railroad.  The  chief  mov- 
ers are  three  local  capitalists,  David 
King,  Earn  Carter  and  Frank  C.  Simp- 


son. The  first  twelve  miles  will  be 
built  at  once,  as  money  is  now  on  hand 
to  insure  that  much.  This  will  reach 
the  asphaltum  beds,  and  the  City  of 
Ashland  will  immediately  avail  itself 
of  the  opportunity  to  pave  all  the  lead- 
ing streets  with  the  natural  Oregon 
asphaltum.  It  is  said  by  experts  to  be 
as  fine  a  quality  as  the  Trinidad. 

D^lM  Oortaoe  ^^^  Oregon  Legislature 
^W9  Kcirmgv  j^^  passed  an  appropri- 
KMiway  ^^j^j^    ^£    $165,000    for 

the  construction  of  a  portage  railroad 
between  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  Ce- 
lilo  Falls  on  the  Columbia  River.  The 
construction  of  the  road  will  open  up 
the  river  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  is  generally  conceded  a  good  thing. 
The  construction  of  the  portage  road, 
the  deepening  of  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  the  extension  of  a  railroad 
into  Central  Oregon  are  three  things 
now  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
heavy  commercial  men  of  the  State, 
and  the  industrial  workers. 
<^  ♦ 
A  company  has  been  formed  to  con- 
nect Tacoma  with  Bremerton. 

TM  fw^^  a«^«^kf«.  Steamship  Texan, 
It^nu"^"^'  one  of  the  greatest 
cargo  carriers 
afloat,  arrived  in  Seattle  in  February. 
The  Texan,  which  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam  - 
ship  Company,  is  noted  not  only  as 
a  great  vessel,  but  especially  for  hav- 
ing lowered  all  records  of  marine  trav- 
el between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  remarkable  run  of  so  many 
thousand  miles  was  done  in  forty-six 
days  and  eighteen  hours.  It  was  her 
maiden  voyage,  having  gone  into  com- 
mission but  a  few  days  before  her  de- 
parture from  New  York. 

The  Texan  is  a  product  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company,  of  Cam- 
den, N.  J.  In  commission  the  craft 
cost  $800,000.  She  is  of  steel  construc- 
tion and  one  of  the  most  modern  freight 
carriers. 

Her  general  dimensions  are:  Length, 

486  feet;  beam,  fifty-eight  feet;  depth, 

thirty-six  feet.    She  draws  a  maximum 

depth  of  twenty-nine  feet^^^^T^ 
Digitized  by  v300Qlc 
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The  vessel  is  a  sister  ship  of  the 
Alaskan,  which  was  recently  in  Seattle, 
and  the  Arizonian,  a  product  of  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  and  which  will 
about  February  15  make  her  trial  trip, 
sailing  for  Seattle  towards  the  close 
of  Februgjy,.  -The  completion  of  the 
Arizooiiii  will^giMfi.iJ|^_company  nine 
ves%^. 


Fight  the  Texa,ncah|i£s  12,- 

tti'popuUtion —  '  ^ 

General  Passenger  Agent  A.  L. 
Craig,  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Nav- 
igation Co.,  is  a  thorough  believer  in 
the  future  commercial  greatness  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Following  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years  or  so,  he  points  out  that 
the  coast  should  do  practically  all  of 
the  wholesalingr  for  that  nart  of  the 
United  States  lying  west  of  a  line 
drawn  about  midway  between  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  and  touching  Den- 
ver, for  instance.  In  the  north  this 
line  would  pass  through  Eastern  Mon- 
tana. Briefly  stated,  the  opening  of 
the  canal  should  operate  to  enable 
Coast  wholesalers  and  jobbers  to  lay 
down  freight  of  all  kinds  throughout 
the  great  territory  named  at  lower 
rates  than  it  can  be  hauled  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  by  all  rail.  While  this 
prospective  revolution  in  Coast  job- 
bing is  about  ten  years  off,  there  seems 
to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  it 
will  follow  the  development  of  Oriental 
traffic  now  in  progress  and  in  the  years 
to  come  become  one  of  the  premier  fac- 
tors in  Pacific  Coast  prosperity. 

Mr.  Craig  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
work  being  done  throughout  the  East 
to  induce  immigration  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Basing  his  belief  upon  ac- 
tual reports,  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  northern  railroads,  meaning 
the  Union  Pacific,  Northeru  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern,  will  bring  to  the 
Northwest  this  year  at  least  50  per 
cent,  more  settlers  than  during  1902. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  greater  influx 
of  settlers  this  year  than  ever  before. 
Not  only  has  the  work  of  the  railroads 
been  continued,  but  the  real  estate  men 


of  the  coast  have  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  situation  and  are  devoting  much 
of  their  time  and  energy  toward  adver- 
tising their  respective  section  .  This 
work  supplements  that  of  the  railroads, 
and,  of  course,  the  more  the  merrier. 
In  Oregon  as  well  as  Washington  we 
are  locating  a  large  proportion  of  the 
newcomers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  where  they  become  producers 
and  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
Northwest.  Last  year  the  big  crowds 
of  homeseekers  were  handled  while  the 
^colonist  rates  were  in  effect,  during 
\  March,  April.  September  and  October. 

\  ♦    ♦ 

"Dacing  1902  the  Northern  Pacific 
handled"-.  1,000,000  more  passengers 
than  during  1901,"  says  Chas.  S.  Fee. 
'The  total  number  of  passengers  han- 
dled during  1901  was  between  4,000,- 
000  and  5,000,000.  A  large  number  of 
the  increase  for  1902  were  settlers 
coming  West.  I  should  judge  the  road 
handled  150,000  settlers  alone  for  its 
territory  west  of  the  Twin  Cities.  The 
increase  of  settlers  this  year  will  be 
several  times  larger,  and  a  good  per- 
centage will,  the  same  as  last  year, 
settle  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains." 


The  city  enumerators  of  Everett, 
Wash.,  have  completed  the  work  of 
taking  the  1903  census.  The  report 
shows  a  population  of  over  20,000  in- 
habitants. This  entitles  the  city  to  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first 
class. 

<8>    ♦ 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  schools  in  Grants  Pass  the  school 
board  has  decided  to  erect  a  third 
school  building.  At  the  present  time 
every  room  of  the  two  school  build- 
ings Is  crowded,  and  two  classes  are 
obliged  to  occupy  a  room  in  the  City 
Hall,  where  the  accommodations  and 
equipment  are  inadequate. 

Camdiaii  pacific     ^-  J-  ^^^i^'  assistant 

agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Vancou- 
ver, says: 
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"We  expect  to  handle  a  large  vol- 
ume of  Western  immigration  busmess, 
not  alone  to  Western  Canada,  but  to 
the  Northwestern  States  of  America  as 
well. 

"There  are  great  stretches  of  availa- 
ble land  for  settlement  in  Western  Can- 
ada. The  impression  that  Manitoba 
is  already  filled  up  is  incorrect.  In  the 
Red  River  Valley  of  Manitoba  are  in 
round  numbers  2,800,000  acres,  of 
which  up  to  the  present  time  only  750,- 
000  have  ever  been  cultivated.  Again, 
south  of  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R. 
to  the  boundary  of  North  Dakota,  west 
of  the  Red  River  Valley,  are  4,600,000 
acres,  of  which  only  1,500,000  acres 
have  been  cultivated.  To  the  north  of 
the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  within  reach  of  the  railroads, 
are  another  4,600,000  acres,  with  only 
1,250,000  acres  cultivated.  Here  are 
millions  of  acres  of  good  land  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  at  prices  ranging  from 
$3  to  $10  per  acre." 

--^  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Fee,  general 

...  -  ^  passenger  agent  of  the 
Xnniiigr»tiaii  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
says  that  according  to  all  signs  the  tidal 
wave  of  settlers  that  will  sweep  west 
this  year,  beginning  with  cheap  settlers' 
rates  February  15,  will  be  unprecedent- 
ed. The  Northwest  is  being  advertised 
by  the  railroads  and  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations  in  an  extensive 
manner.  The  great  West  is  on  the  lips 
of  everybody.  Its  natural  resources 
are  becoming  known  and  appreciated 
as  never  before.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising to  see  whole  villages  depopu- 
lated in  the  Middle  West,  from  where 
the  main  supply  is  being  drawn. 

"The  advices  from  our  immigration 
agents,"  says  Mr.  Fee,  "show  that  the 
advance  trains  carrying  settlers  will  be 
jammed.  The  railroads  will  do  their 
part  in  bringing  the  settlers  West,  and 
it  remains  for  the  people  here  to  do 
theirs  in  providing  the  immigrants  with 
homes."  ^^    <^ 

A  heavy  immigration  to  the  North- 
west this  Spring  is  predicted  by  C. 
W.  Taylor,  who  has  just  been  appoint- 
ed a  land  and  immigration  agent  for 
the  Harriman  lines. 


"We  have  several  carloads  of  pros- 
pective settlers  made  up,  who  will  start 
from  Chicago  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary," he  said.  "During  the  months 
the  colonists'  rates  are  in  effect  I  look 
to  see  an  unprecedented  immigration. 
I  have  just  been  through  the  Middle 
States,  and  all  over  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Ohio  people  are  showing  great 
interest  in  this  section  of  the  country." 

"Companies  of  colonists  are  being 
formed  by  all  roads,  and  as  the  season 
advances  the  numbers  wishing  to  come 
West  will  increase.  Eastern  railroad 
men  agree  that  there  has  never  been  so 
general  an  interest  in  the  Northwest 
as  this  year." 

In  Imgation— 

The  much-discussed  irrigation  enter- 
prise in  the  Deschutes  Valley,  under 
the  Carey  act,  is  to  be  carried  out  at 
last.  The  President  has  approved  the 
map  and  contract  between  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  Pilot  Butte  Develop- 
ment Company,  providing  for  the  irri- 
gation of  nearly  85,000  acres  of  land 
in  that  valley.  This  contract  has  been 
held  up  in  the  General  Land  Office  on 
account  of  report  that  the  land  in  ques- 
tion was  not  arid,  but  timbered.  This 
was  proved  to  be  erroneous.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Oregon  Irrigation  Asso- 
ciation has  not  yet  recommended  any 
site  for  Government  irrigation,  and  it 
is  now  very  doubtful  whether  Oregon 
will  share  in  the  first  work  done  by  the 
Government. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  Kelso 
Bros.  Company  were  filed  in  February, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000,  and 
place  of  business  North  Yakima,  Wash. 
The  object  of  the  company  is  to  oper- 
ate stores,  buy  and  sell  real  estate  and 
live  stock,  build  irrigation  canals,  etc. 

Water  will  be  turned  on  in  the  Ken- 
newick,  Wash.,  irrigation  canal  in  Feb- 
ruary. As  soon  as  some  flume  work 
is  completed,  there  will  be  a  clear  sweep 
from  the  Yakima  River  to  the  end  of 
the  ditch. 
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The  Northern  Pacific  Irrigation  Com- 
pany started  its  men  on  the  Kenne- 
wicic  canal  about  a  year  ago.  Since 
that  time  from  50  to  150  men  have 
worked  steadily,  and  the  ditch  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  State.  It  is  36  miles 
long,  and  will  water  17,000  acres.  Land- 
owners are  beginning  to  clear  off  the 
sagebrush  and  prepare  to  get  a  crop. 
There  will  be  a  little  showing  made 
this  Spring,  and  a  big  one  in  the  Spring 
of  1904, 

Ortit  Xmgattoti      ^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^  p^.^. 

^^"^  ject   of   the    Govern- 

ment to  reclaim  the  West  from  arid- 
ity, in  the  opinion  of  irrigation  experts 
the  world  over.  The  scheme  of  benefit 
to  all  the  Western  States  must  be  car- 
ried out  with  a  great  care,  however, 
they  say,  and  among  the  recommend- 
ations as  to  further  legislation  than 
that  already  accomplished  has  been 
suggested  the  repeal  of  the  desert  land 
act,  to  prevent  promiscuous  land  grab- 
bing, and  the  repeal  as  well  of  the  com- 
mutation clause  of  the  homestead 
act. 

William  O'Donnell,  of  Baker  City, 
Oregon,  a  member  of  the  recent  irriga- 
tion convention  held  in  Portland,  says : 
"Oregon  has  been  allotted  $800,000  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  this  amount 
will  be  divided  among  four  counties 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

**Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  irrigation  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  the  efforts  of  the  friends 
of  irri^fation  have  been  crowned  with 
great  success.  After  a  hard  fight  Con- 
gress recognized  national  irrigation  as 
a  proper  Government  function  and  en- 
acted a  law  providing  that  the  receipt 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the 
Western  States  and  territories  should 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  Gov- 
ernment irrigation  works,  the  cost  of 
the  works  to  be  prorated  among  the 
lands  reclaimed  and  the  amounts  to  be 
paid  back  to  the  Government  by  the 
settlers  and  homebuilders  who  take  up 
the  land  and  use  the  water. 

"The  law  is  carefullv  drawn  and  will 
be  the  means  of  putting  hundreds  of 
thousand  of  actual  settlers  upon  lands 


which  are  at  the  present  waste  and  des- 
ert. It  inaugurates  the  reclamation  of 
the  100,000,000  acres  distributed 
throughout  the  arid  region  which  are 
capable  of  irrigation  and  this  will  result 
in  untold  benefit  to  the  nation.  It  is 
pregnant  with  vast  possibilities.  Irri- 
gated communities,  as  a  rule,  consist 
of  small  farms,  constituting  dense  ag- 
ricultural populations  —  the  highest 
type  of  farming  communities.  Not  on- 
ly will  the  reclamation  of  this  100,000,- 
000  acres  of  Western  lands  enormously 
develop  our  internal  trade  and  com- 
merce and  enlarge  our  home  markets, 
but  this  broad  development  of  the  ir- 
rigation idea  will  tend  to  educate  East- 
ern farmers  on  irrigation  methods. 

"It  is  an  established  fact  that  irri- 
gation will  pay  in  every  Eastern  State 
and  with  the  abundant  water  supply 
and  fine  farming  lands  it  only  requires 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  ease  of  irri- 
gation methods  and  the  profit  in  irriga- 
tion practices,  which  the  Western  farm- 
ers possess,  to  induce  the  rapid  subdi- 
vision of  thousands  of  farms  and  plan- 
tations in  the  East  and  South,  now  re- 
lying entirely  on  uncertain  rainfall,  in- 
to smaller  farms  using  supplemental 
irrigation.  Thus  the  rapid  reclamation 
of  the  West  will  bring  about  an  educa- 
tion in  the  East  of  great  profit. 

"This,  however,  is  looking  somewhat 
broadly  into  the  future.  At  present 
the  country  is  interested  in  the  proper 
administration  of  the  new  irrigation  . 
law.  The  Interior  Department,  which 
has  charge  of  the  execution  of  the 
law,  has  expressed  its  intention  of  se- 
lecting such  projects  for  the  initial 
Government  works  as  present  ideal 
conditions  for  dam  construction  and 
land  reclamation,  which  will  make  these 
works  great  object  lessons  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  beneficent  results  of  nation- 
al irrigation." 

Col«mM»  mvvr  )y«*      JJ-'esfden^' oT"the 

Company,  of  Umatilla,  and  secretary 
of  the  Columbia  River  Valley  Irriga- 
tion Association,  does  not  think  thatthe 
waters  of  the  Columbia  can  be  raised 
out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  high>enough 
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to  be  of  service  several  miles  back  from 
the  river.  Locally,  along^  the  Columbia 
River  bottoms,  a  great  deal  is  being 
done  by  pumping  the  waters  of  the 
river  on  to  the  orchards  and  alfalfa 
fields,  but  the  higher  elevations  back 
from  the  river  must  get  their  wetting 
from  the  streams  that  flow  from  the 
Blue  Mountains  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Cascades. 

But  a  vast  amount  of  vegetation  may 
be  grown  on  the  islands  of  the  river 
and  on  the  land  dunes  to  the  south 
by  simply  once  wetting  down.  This 
wetting  can  be  given  in  the  Winter  or 
early  Spring,  or  by  the  June  freshet, 
and  three  crops  of  alfalfa  may  be  grown 
without  any  more  moisture.  This  it- 
self is  a  grand  possibility. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
commenced  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  sand  country  tributary  to  Wal- 
lula  and  the  Snake  River  country  to 
the  north,  and  to  Umatilla  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  a  monster  irriga- 
tion project  designed  to  take  in  over 
100,000  acres  of  semi-arid  land.  James 
Camp,  of  Boise,  is  the  engineer  in 
charge,  and  is  carrying  out  the  prelim- 
inary survey.  Mr.  Camp  is  said  not 
to  be  very  confident  of  the  practibil- 
ity  of  the  project. 

The  scheme  to  irrigate  the  sandy 
western  portions  of  Wallula  and  Uma- 
tilla counties,  Oregon,  has  been  dream- 
ed of  by  irrigationists  for  years.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  Government  has 
officially  recognized  the  proposition, 
and  the  preliminary  survey  going  on  is 
thought  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
irrigation  act  for  the  reclamation  of 
arid  lands,  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less 
agitation  for  this  ditch,  but  a  com- 
plete survey  has  never  been  made. 
Practical  irrigation  promotors  look 
askance  on  it  because  of  the  depth  of 
the  canyon  through  which  the  Snake 
runs  and  the  irregularity  of  the  hills 
on  which  a  high  line  ditch  would  have 
to  pass.  ^    ^ 

The  gigantic  irrigation  project  for 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  is  to  be  pushed  to 


an  early  completion.  Sealed  proposals 
have  been  advertised  for,  and  eighty- 
six  miles  of  canal  with  necessary  head- 
gates,  wastegates  and  culverts,  and  a 
dam  across  the  Snake  River  near  Shos- 
hone are  to  be  provided  without  delay. 
The  system  will  bring  under  cultiva- 
tion an  area  covering  considerably 
more  than  3000  square  miles,  about  the 
size  of  three  states  like  Rhode  Island. 

<$>    ♦ 

F.  H.  Wilkin  gives  the  assurance 
that  the  Middle  ditch,  surveyed  some 
time  ago  for  Ellensburg  and  vicinity, 
will  be  built  early  in  the  spring.  He 
has  an  aggregation  of  capitalists  from 
Spokane  interested.  The  ditch  will  cost 
approximately  $100,000.  This  is  the 
fourth  plan  for  giving  the  people  of 
northern  and  eastern  Kittitas  Valley 
water  for  irrigation  purposes.  Some 
are  making  calculations  on  a  govern- 
ment canal;  others  are  looking  to  the 
Cascade  Canal  Company  for  water,  and 
another  group  remains  firm  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  High  Line  ditch  under 
the  management  of  E.  C.  Wells,  will 
be  built.  All  promise  work  in  the  early 
spring. 

<^  ♦ 

General  Sales  Agent  George  H.  Plummcr, 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  has  receiv- 
ed news  from  Ellensburg  that  work  on  the 
two  new  irrigation  ditches  in  that  vicinity 
will  begin  in  February,  and  both  ditches  will 
be  completed  in  one  year.  The  ditch  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Kittitas  Irrigation  Com- 
pany will  be  between  69  and  70  miles  in 
length,  and  will  traverse  the  country  north 
of  Ellensburg.  It  will  take  water  from  the 
Yakima  river,  near  Easton,  paralleling  the 
north  banks  of  the  river  until  the  irrigable 
sagebrush  plains  north  of  Ellensburg  are 
reached,  where  it  will  dissipate  in  laterals. 
There  will  be  about  65,000  acres  of  land  un- 
der this  canal.  Eastern  parties  are  promot- 
ers of  the  enterprise,  chief  among  whom  are 
J.  H.  Wells  and  W.  H.  Lee,  both  of  New 
York  City.  The  Cascade  Canal  Company 
will  construct  a  ditch  about  50  miles  long, 
which  will  irrigate  about  45,000  acres  of 
land.  It  will  take  water  from  the  Yakima 
river,  above  Cle-Elum,  and  will  also  irrigate 
the  country  surrounding  Ellensburg.  This 
is  a  local  company,  S.  T.  Packwood,  of  El- 
lensburg, being  president,  and  J.  E.  Prost, 
of  Ellensburg,  secretary.  The  surveys  for 
both  the  canals  have  been  completed,  and 
the  companies  are  now  completing  their 
financial  arrangements  preoaratorv  t®  be- 
ginning work.  Digitized  by  VjtOO vie 
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Mr.  Plummer  says  that  the  prospects  of 
large  irrigation  operations  in  the  country 
tributary  to  it  has  already  given  Ellensburg 
a  decided  boom.  There  is  not  a  vacant  house 
in  the  place,  rents  are  going  up,  and  consid- 
erable building  is  in  progress.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  canals  will  make  the  city 
a  prosperous  agricultural  center,  as  Yakima 
now  is.  The  price  of  the  arid  sagebrush 
land  is  stiffening,  and  settlers  are  looking 
up  locations. 

In  the  Lumber  Industry — 

No  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
shows  more  activity  and  greater  pro- 
gress than  this.  Mills  are  springing  up 
all  over  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
good  timber  claims  unfiled  upon  are 
getting  to  be  very  scarce,  though  there 
are  yet  some  to  be  had.  The  growth 
of  the  lumber  industry  is  shown  by  the 
significant  fact  that  the  Tacoma  mills 
cut  30,000,000  feet  more  in  1902  than 
in  1901,  the  total  cut  for  1902  exceed- 
ing 300,000,000  feet,  besides  3,000,000 
shingles.  Five  large  mills  are  being 
erected  in  Tacoma  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand,  and  the  output  for 
1903  will  be  very  much  larger  than 
that  of  1902. 

The  big  lumber  mills  at  Port  Blake- 
ley,  together  with  50,000  acres  of  tim- 
ber lands  in  Mason  and  Kitsap  counties 
Washington,  have  been  sold  for  $3,000,- 
000  to  a  syndicate  of  Michigan  lum- 
bermen. The  deal,  which  has  been 
pending  for  some  time,  was  closed  in 
January,  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  of- 
fice of  Renton,  Holmes  &  Co.,  who 
were  the  majority  stockholders.  It 
is  understood  that  the  syndicate  pur- 
poses continuation  of  the  business  of 
the  mills  without  interruption*. 

George  Hemmi,  formerly  with  the 
Geneva  Lumber  Company,  is  building 
a  shingle  mill  at  Wahl,  Washington, 
near  Beaver's  ranch.  The  timber  which 
Mr.  Hemmi  has  secured  will  run  the 
mill  for  some  years.  This  mill  is  only 
one  of  several  which  are  now  in  course 
of  building  and  of  others  which  will 
be  built  before  this  year  is  passed. 
Other  shingle  mills  also  are  enlarging 
their  plants.  The  shingle  industry  in 
this  country  is  attracting  a  large  num- 


ber of  business  men  who  hitherto  have 
not  been  connected  with  this  great  and 
growing  industry.  The  present  indica- 
tions are  that  Whatcom  county  will 
enormously  increase  its  shingle  out- 
put in  1903. 

<S>     <$> 

Hoquiam,  Colville,  Vancouver  and 
Chehalis  are  among  the  cities  of  Wash- 
ington to  have  new  lumber  mills.  In 
the  latter  town  the  citizens  contributed 
$1200  as  a  bonus  to  help  the  enterprise. 
Chehalis  reports  considerable  business 
activity.  The  mill  at  Vancouver  will 
cut  150,000  feet  per  day. 

Among  the  enterprises  decided  upon 
by  a  lumber  concern  at  Hoquiam, 
Wash.,  is  a  $100,000  lumber-carrying 
steamer,  having  a  carrying  capacity  of 
750,000  feet.  This  boat  will  ply  be- 
tween Hoquiam  and  San  Pedro.  Mr. 
Woods,  the  manager,  says  that  present 
indications  are  for  an  unprecedented 
lumber  trade   in   Southern   California. 


Wardner,  B.  C,  is  to  have  a  mill  that 
will  cut  150,000  feet  in  ten  hours.  The 
company  which  will  erect  the  mill 
owns  an  immense  body  of  timber,  esti- 
mated at  600,000,000  feet.  It  is  yellow 
pine,  tamarack  and  fir,  the  yellow  pme 
and  tamarack  being  especially  fine  and 
clear,  and  will  make  the  best  of  shop 
lumber  and  building  material. 

John  Breckenridge,  of  Spokane,  is 
president  of  the  company;  William 
Carlin,  vice-president;  Peter  Lund,  of 
Spokane,  managing  director,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


In  Mining  — 

H  eetiinm  I^rd  Tests  made  of  the  an- 
^  -  ,  ^  ^  -  thracite  coal  recently 
Ca»lt«Mo«t»m  djs^o^ered  in  Madi- 
son  County,  Montana,  show  that  it 
contains  more  than  ninety  per  cent, 
carbon  and  very  little  ash.  Practical 
tests  made  by  neighboring  ranchers 
show  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  coal.  It  will  not  bur» 
when  put  in  ordinary  soft  coal  stoves 

or  heating  plants.    A  hard  jfdaklHirner 
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was  installed  and  it  burned  readily. 
The  coal  is  being  produced  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  the  vein  gives  every 
indication  of  being  permanent.  It  is 
four  feet  wide  at  present  and  the  pro- 
duct is  sufficiently  large  to  supply 
Madison  County. 


Mfind 


What  promises  to  be  the 
V  ^'v  ur  greatest  coal  find  in  the 

JHw  T*lnnu     5^^^^  ^^  Washington  is 

now  being  exploited  by  Yakima  capi- 
talists. The  field  lies  in  the  rear  of 
Lowlitz  Pass  in  the  Cascade  Range 
and  it  said  to  be  more  extensive  than 
all  the  other  developed  fields  in  the 
State  put  together.  For  the  last  eight- 
een months  the  parties  interested  have 
been  taking  up  claims  in  the  region  and 
development  work  was  pushed  all  last 
Summer.  The  coal  is  said  to  be  of  the 
best  kind  of  anthracite,  equaling  that  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  An  assay  made 
recently  shows  that  it  contains  from  86 
to  92  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon.  The 
vein  has  been  traced  for  forty  miles 
and  numerous  tunnels  of  from  10  to  125 
feet  were  sunk  last  Summer  in  the  var- 
ious claims. 

The  parties  who  have  been  working 
on  the  testing  of  the  field  have  kept 
their  movements  quiet  and  the  extent 
of  the  body  of  the  coal  was  not  fully 
known  till  last  Summer,  when  the  im- 
mensity of  it  was  discovered.  With 
the  coal  runs  a  vein  of  hematite  iron 
ore  of  from  26  to  47  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron.  It  is  very  likely  that  strong  ef- 
forts will  be  made  this  year  to  tap  the 
r^on  by  rail.  The  distance  is  only 
40  miles  from  Yakima,  and  the  field  is 
almost  on  the  line  of  the  originally  pro- 
posed route  of  the  Yakima  &  Vancou- 
ver Railway. 

A  large  deposit  of  marble  has  been 
found  in  Washington  in  the  Lake  Che- 
lan district  that  is  said  to  surpass  any 
marble  in  the  world.  It  takes  on  a 
beautiful  polish. 


Andrew  Ecklund,  mine  foreman  of 
the  Post  Lambert  group  of  mines  in  the 
Mt.  Baker  district,  Washington,  has 
just  brought  news  of  a  new  strike  on 


that  property.  The  lower  tunnel  of  the 
Lone  Jack,  when  in  450  feet,  cut  a 
blind  lead  of  solid  sulphide  ore  four 
feet  in  width.  He  says  the  lead  is  lit- 
erally solid  mineral,  and  samples  which 
he  brought  out  bear  out  the  statement. 
This  new  lead  is  over  100  feet  from  the 
Lone  Jack,  and  the  mountain  is  so  steep 
that  the  vertical  depth  at  which  the 
tunnel  cuts  it  is  fully  500  feet. 

Another  important  strike  was  made 
just  recently  by  A.  R.  Johnson,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  prospectors  in 
the  district,  who  discovered  a  vast  ledge 
of  galena  about  five  feet  wide  and  over 
7000  feet  long.  This  ledge  is,  accord- 
ing to  reports  and  samples  brought  to 
this  city,  a  pure,  high  grade  ore.  This 
ledge  is  on  the  shores  of  Twin  Lake. 
These  discoveries  insure  a  smelter  for 
the  district. 

■a  ft4Wi^  s«  ^   discovery   has   just 

i^!^  ilL.  been  made  in  the  Gold 
Southern  Oregon    j^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

claims  of  Josephine  Creek,  west  of 
Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  that  promises  to 
surpass  any  find  of  the  royal  metal 
ever  before  made  in  Southern  Oregon. 
Specimens  of  ore  literally  seamed  with 
gold  were  brought  into  Grants  Pass 
from  a  strike  made  in  the  Gold  King. 
The  main  ledge  of  the  claim  has  a 
width  of  ten  feet  and  has  been  traced 
up  the  mountain  side  from  Josephine 
Creek,  a  distance  of  1,200  feet. 

It  is  on  this  main  vein  that  the  strike 
has  been  made.  A  vast  body  of  ore 
that  gives  assay  returns  of  from  $100 
to  $1000  per  ton  has  been  uncovered. 
Aside  from  this  the  main  vein  is  seamed 
with  fine  stringers  that  are  peppered 
with  the  metal.  Conservative  mining 
men  who  have  examined  the  property 
claim  that  there  is  easily  $100,000  in 
sight. 

*i^  '^  J    4i4.  ^  most  important  min- 

^^^®**'"*-eraloffical  discovery 
has  just  been  made  in 
the  Althouse  and  Indian  Creek  district 
of  Southern  Josephine  County,  Oregon, 
near  the  State  line.  The  discovery  con- 
sists in  the  finding  in  quantity  of  the 
sacred  and  precious  mineral  jade,  in 
situ.    This  rare  miner^l^^^Q^gj^d}^ 
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fore  been  found  in  place  on  the  North 
American  continent,  hence  its  discov- 
ery in  Josephine  County  is  of  great 
interest,  aside  from  the  commercial  val- 
ue to  which  it  may  be  put.  A  quantity 
of  the  mineral  has  been  brought  to  this 
city,  and  has  been  identified  by  Mineral 
Surveyor  H.  C.  Perkins,  one  of  the  best 
informed  geologists  in  this  part  of  the 
State. 

Jade  is  a  tough,  compact  stone,  vary- 
ing from  nearly  white  to  pale  or  dark 
green  in  color.  It  was  much  used  in 
prehistoric  times  for  weapons  and  uten- 
sils, and  highly  prized,  especially  in 
the  Orient,  for  ornamental  purposes 
and  carvings. 

The  value  of  the  find  does  not  lie  in 
the  stone  itself,  but  the  fact  of  its  pres- 
ence, even  in  small  quantities,  in  Jose- 
phine County,  is  of  great  value  to  the 
geological  world. 

f-h*  V  h^  ^^^  Yukon  district  is  in  a 
Che  lufcon     j^j^.  ^^^   ^^   ^^^j^^   startle 

^^^^  the  world  with  new  gold 

fields  of  enormous  wealth.  The  open- 
ing of  Spring  will  see  a  big  rush  to 
Duncan  Creek,  on  Stewart  River,  about 
200  miles  from  Dawson  and  100  miles 
from  the  road  running  down  the  river 
from  White  Horse. 

Even  this  Winter  the  section  is  being 
rapidly  developed.  Miles  of  the  creek 
bottoms  have  been  proved  and  every 
hole  sunk  has  shown  splendid  pay. 
Chas.  Burwell,  a  Dominion  land  sur- 
veyor, who  has  been  all  over  the  Yukon 
and  Alaska,  says  that  Duncan  Creek 
will  produce  a  wonderful  camp.  Al- 
ready claims  have  been  sold  for  fairly 
large  sums. 

Meantime,  the  biggest  stampede 
since  the  early  days  of  Nome  has  com- 
menced to  Tanana,  about  300  miles 
from  Dawson  in  a  straight  line,  and  in 
American  territory.  Wonderful  reports 
have  been  received  during  the  last  two 
days  regarding  the  returns  which  pros- 
pectors have  secured  who  went  in  last 
Slimmer.  ^    ^ 

A  special  from  Dawson  says  that  a 
shaft  sunk  on  the  Eldorado  struck 
second  bedrock,  65  feet  below  the  first 
bedrock,  with  six  feet  of  pay  gravel, 
running  as  high  as  $25  to  the  bucket. 


The  strike  was  not  far  from  the  fa- 
mous gusher,  which  is  now  under  con- 
trol. The  new  strike  knocks  all  mining 
theories  and  opens  up  remarkable  pos- 
sibilities. Other  shafts  are  now  being 
sunk.  If  lower  bedrock  actually  exists 
the  Klondike  district  repeats  itself, 
judging  by  the  pay  ore  found.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  still  other  strata 
below  those  found.  The  gusher,  when 
struck,  ran  a  stream  three  feet  wide, 
and  seven  inches  deep,  at  the  rate  of 
34  miles  an  hour. 

♦    <^ 

The  production  of  precious  metals 
in  Idaho  for  1902  is  stated  officially  to 
have  been : 

Gold,  fine  ounces,  119,363 ;  value,  $2,- 
467,233.  Silver,  fine  ounces,  5.259,778; 
value,  $6,784,113.  Lead,  pounds,  119,- 
223,000;  value,  $4,172,805. 

Of  this  the  value  of  product  of  Shos- 
hone County  alone  was  $8,945,803.  In 
gold  production,  Owyhee  County  led, 
with  a  product  valued  at  $753,276. 
Boise  County  produced  $396,864.  Ida- 
ho County,  $264,451. 

In  M^mrf'^^ctures— 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  at  this 
time  about  the  establishment  of  a  beet 
sugar  factory  in  North  Yakima,  Wash. 
During  the  Winter  negotiations  have 
been  kept  up  with  E.  D.  Comings,  the 
representative  of  the  sugar  beet  men. 
and  it  is  now  definitely  known  that 
the  money  is  ready  if  the  Yakima  peo- 
ple will  do  their  part. 

Eugene,  Oregon,  is  to  have  an  organ 
and  carriage  factory. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  a 
new  flouring  mill  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
by  three  of  the  Albers  brothers,  who 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Albers  & 
Schneider  Company,  and  together  with 
Charles  J.  Schnabel  have  formed  the 
Portland  Milling  Company.  The  new- 
concern  filed  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion during  the  latter  part  of  January 
with  the  capital  stock  at  $100,000.  The 
members  are  now  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  location.  f"r\r^n]r> 
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The  Oregon  Condensed  Milk  Com- 
pany has  recently  begun  operations 
in  Hillsboro,  Oregon.  T.  P.  Tamiesie, 
M.  D.,  is  president  and  Fred  Schom- 
burg,  manager.  This  is  the  first  indus- 
try of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  it  is 
meeting  with  success.  The  company 
produces  a  high  grade  sterilized  evap- 
orated cream. 

Leading  stockholders  of  the  Utah 
Sugar  Company,  in  combination  with 
the  Havemeyers'  interests,  have  ac- 
quired the  control  of  the  new  Idaho 
Sugar  Company,  which  will  erect  a 
factory  in  the  vicinity  of  Blackfoot. 
The  Havemeyers  take  one-half  the 
stock;  $750,000  of  the  stock  will  be 
issued  at  once,  half  common,  half  pre- 
ferred. The  capacity  at  the  outset  will 
be  600  tons  daily,  and  this  will  be  dou- 
bled in  one  or  two  years. 

In  General — 

The  army  appropriation  bill  passed 
today  carried  nearly  $500,000  for  a  sub- 
marine cable  from  Puget  Sound  to  Ju- 
neau, Alaska. 

The  sectional  drydock  being  built  at 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  for  the  Port  of 
Portland  is  about  one-fourth  complet- 
ed. One  of  the  five  pontoons  is  nearly 
completed,  and  will  be  launched  about 
the  first  of  the  month.  The  trusses  for 
it  are  up  and  the  frame  wings  are  be- 
ing built.  The  dock  will  be  460  feet 
long  by  112  feet  wide,  and  is  designed 
to  lift  a  io,ooo-ton  ship. 


Dodwell  &  Co.  has  taken  a  contract 
wit"h  the  Government  to  transport  2,- 
500,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Portland 
to  Manila.  The  lumber  will  be  car- 
ried on  the  big  steamer  Pak  Ling, 
which  will  begin  loading  in  Portland 
about  March  7.  This  cargo  is  the  over- 
flow from  the  shipments  intended  for 
the  Quito  and  the  Elleric,  with  some 
later  purchases  added.  About  1,500,- 
000  feet  of  the  cargo  will  be  provided 
by  the  Pacific  Export  Lumber  Com- 
pany. 


The  bank  clearings  for  the  week  end- 
ing Jan.  29,  1903,  for  Portland,  Ore., 
were  $3,718,000;  for  Tacoma,  $2,032,- 
060;  for  Seattle,  $3,308418;  for  Spo- 
kane, $1,572,524;  for  San  Francisco, 
$27478464;  for  Los  Angeles,  $4,357r 
820;  for  Vancouver,  B.  C,  $1,070,391; 
for  Victoria,  B.  C,  $584,981.  Com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year  Portland  shows  an  increase 
of  101.6  per  cent.;  Tacoma,  68.5;  Se- 
attle, 30.5 ;  Spokane,  22 ;  San  Francisco, 
18.5;  Los  Angeles,  21.9;  Vancouver, 
49.8 ;  Victoria,  $25.6.  Portland  and  Ta- 
coma show  the  highest  percentage  of 
increase  of  any  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  next  highest  percentage 
increase  after  Tacoma  is  65.6. 

Bank  Clearings  for  January. 

Cities.  1903.  1902 

Seattle  $15,862,765        $12,514,569 

Portland   15,252,199  10,865,886 

Tacoma  8,969,399  5,414,840 

Spokane    8,112,496  6,095,614 

Cities.  Increase.     Per  Cent. 

Seattle   $3,348,196  26.7 

Portland    4,386,313  40.4 

Tacoma  3,554,559  65.6 

Spokane   2,016,882  33.1 

Puget  Sound  is  only  $3,000,000  be- 
low the  exports  of  San  Francisco,  hav- 
ing jumped  from  $23,000,000  in  11 
months  of  1901  to  $31,000,000  in  11 
months  of  1902. 


A  box  of  apples  (Newton-Pippins) 
furnished  by  Sears  &  Porter,  of  Hood 
River,  for  exhibition  purposes,  has  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention,  being 
conceded  the  hnest  apples  ever  seen 
in  Portland.  Sears  and  Porter  realize 
about  $1000  per  acre  from  their  or- 
chard of  8-year-old  Newton-Pippins. 
They  lately  shipped  to  New  York  a 
carload  of  3  1-2  tier  Pippins  and  Spitz- 
enbergs,  which  is  conceded  to  be  the 
finest  carload  of  apples  ever  shipped 
from  Hood  River,  and,  of  course,  must 
be  the  finest  ever  shipped  fr  )m  Ore- 

Eastern  Oregon  is  an  empire  in  it- 
self. It  is  being  developed  bv  the  en- 
terprise of  its   citi^s^^1(g0^tling 
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rapidity.  Its  resources  are  unlimited,  Opportunities — 
and  it  is  destined  soon  to  be  the 
greatest  cereal  producing  section  in 
the  world.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  lines  of  all  railroads  will 
penetrate  into  every  part  of  it,  and  the 
natural  direction  for  the  shipment  of  all 
the  products  of  the  country  is  toward 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  and  thence 
to  the  Pacific. 


eov.  CbamberUfn. 


<g>     ^ 


The  new  iron  foundry  and  boiler  works 
erected  at  Centralia,  Wash.,  are  completed. 
The  main  building  is  252x45  ^eet,  with- 
out counting  the  extensions  for  the  accom- 
modation of  engines  and  boilers.  The  foun- 
dry is  equipped  with  all  the  latest  machin- 
ery and  appliances  for  the  repairing  of  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  sawmill  and  logging  machinery 
and  logging  railroads.  The  lathes  are  capa- 
ble of  handling  the  largest  size  of  work,  be- 
ing specially  adapted  for  work  from  66 
inches  down  to  the  smallest  job.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  new  industry  means  much 
for  Centralia.  The  mills  in  and  near  the  city 
will  not  now  suffer  the  long  delays  that 
breakdowns  in  machinery  have  hitherto 
caused.  The  population  of  the  city  has  also 
been  considerably  augmented  by  the  new 
families  that  the  foundry  has  brought  in. 

Seattle,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
the  mainland  end  of  a  wireless  tele- 
graph system  to  Honolulu  and  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  operation  just  as  soon  as  the 
apparatus  for  the  stations,  which  have 
been  ordered,  arrive. 

The  above  statement  was  made  by 
General  A.  L.  New,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Wireless  Telegraph  Company, 
which  has  since  August  i  successfully 
conducted  a  wireless  commercial  tele- 
graph business  from  White's  Point  to 
Avalon,  on  Santa  Catalina  Island, 
a  distance  of  33  miles. 

The  company  is  the  first  in  the  world 
to  do  a  commercial  business.  General 
New  claims  his  company  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  and  in  substan- 
tiation of  his  claim  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  fully  3000  messages 
have  been  received  and  transmitted,  in- 
cluding private  messages,  since  the  Cat- 
alina Island  station  was  'established. 
He  declares  this  statement  is  vouched 
for  by  the  Western  Union,  with  whose 
lines  the  wireless  system  connects  San 
Pedro. 


^^T,^t^  J-  ^-  Claire,  a  business 
.C^i    k  n^an   of   Juneau,   Alaska, 

in  MU8IU  arrived  in  Seattle  recently 
bringing  with  him  a  small  piece  of  pol- 
ished Alaska  yellow  cedar  to  show 
friends  in  Seattle  and  to  illustrate  the 
timber  prospects  of  Southeastern  Alas- 
ka, when  the  land  laws  are  so  adjusted 
that  timber  can  be  worked.  The  wood 
takes  as  good  as  polish,  without  oil,  as 
is  usually  found  on  a  piano  case. 

"There  is  plenty  of  this  character 
of  wood  in  Southeastern  Alaska,*'  said 
Mr.  Claire.  "All  of  our  cedar  is  not  of 
this  quality.  The  greater  portion  of 
it  is  white  and  snarly.  However,  there 
are  millions  of  feet  of  yellow  timber 
that  can  be  found  in  among  the  white. 
I  should  say  that  in  parts  where  the 
cedar  is  the  thickest  fully  one-third  of 
it  is  yellow. 

"Its  grain  is  the  very  finest,  and  it 
will  make  a  superior  wood  for  interior 
finishing  and  cabinet  work.  When  the 
land  laws  of  the  north  have  been  so 
adjusted  that  this  timber  can  be  work- 
ed there  will  be  another  resource  in 
Alaska  that  will  call  for  the  investment 
of  a  large  amount  of  capital,  for  it  sure- 
ly will  be  turned  to  profit." 


It  is  in  flax,  hops  and  wheat  that  many  of 
the  farmers  are  making  money,  and  some  of 
the  results  attained  furnish  convincing  proof 
that  here  is  a  good  country  in  which  to  set- 
tle. There  is  cited  the  case  of  one  man  who 
went  into  the  Nez  Perce  prairie  six  years 
ago  with  a  capital  of  four  broken  down  cay- 
uses.  Last  fall  he  sold  15.000  bushels  of 
flax  from  his  different  ranches,  for  which 
he  received  q8  cents  a  bushel.  Another 
man  arrived  in  the  country  with  only  suf- 
ficient money  to  build  a  house  costing  $475. 
Now  he  has  a  standing  offer  of  $6000  for  the 
farm,  and  he  has  just  shipped  to  Puget 
Sound  four  carloads  of  hogs  weighing  82,000 
pounds,  for  which  he  received  $6.60  per 
hundred.  ^     ^ 

Note. — For  some  of  the  items  appearing 
in  this  department  we  wish  to  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer, Seattle,  Wash.;  the  Seattle  Daily- 
Times,  Seattle,  Wash.;  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  Spokane,  Wash.;  the  Tacoma  Daily 
Ledger,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  the  Daily  Orego- 
nian.  Portland,  Oregon;  the  Evening  Tele- 
gram, Portland.  Oregon;  the  British  Col- 
umbia Gazette,  Vicoria,  B.  C.^^md  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise,  IdahQ^cl  by  VrrOOQlC 
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Old  Sayings  in  T^ew  form 

"One-half  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other   half    lives,"   and    don't    want   to 

know. 

*  *    * 

The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  often  not 

as  hard  as  it  should  be. 

*  *    ♦ 

The  wricked  prosper  like  the  Canada  this- 
tle. 

*  *     * 

"Put  not  your  trust  in  riches,"  but  put 
your  riches  in  trusts. 

«       4c       * 

"Hell  hath  no  fury"  sufficient  for  some  of 
the  coal  mine  operators. 

«     *     « 

Fine  feathers  are  sometimes  seen  on  very 

coarse  birds. 

*  *     * 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  has  the  tooth- 
ache. 

*  4c        :4t 

Large  debts  from  little  store  bills  grow. 

*  4t       4c 

Money  will  not  buy  happiness,  but  it  will 
buy  most  of  the  things  that  make  us  happy. 

4c       4(       4c 

Many  hands  make  light  work,  but  they 
sometimes  get  things  badly  mixed. 

4>       4c       41 

"It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,"  but  the 
earlier  the  mending  is  done  the  less  stitches 
will  be  required. 

Chas.  JC*  Burnsldm 

*  4c       « 

H  fight 

Up  north  there  lives  a  woman  fair 
By  lake  and  rippling  rill. 
Her  life  is  hard  and  full  of  care 
But  father's  home  and  field  are  there, 
His  songs  that  echoed  from  the  hill 
In  her  are  living  still. 

A  being  Hpge  stand  by  her  side, 
Half  human  and  half  brute. 
He  lifts  his  paw,  his  jaws  are  wide, 
A  bear  it  is!     She  tries  to  hide 
Her  children,  and  in  struggle  mute 
To  keep  her  labor's  fruit. 

And  now,  to  deepen  yet  her  woe 

As   ally  to   the   bear, 

On  creeps  another  snarling  foe, 

The  wolf,  the  famine,  grim  and  slow 

O,  how  his  greed'"'  teeth  do  tear 

Her  children   dear  and  fair. 
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And  Finland  is  the  woman's  name, 
The  bear  you  know  full  well. 
'lo  crush  and  kill  her  is  his  aim, 
That  nowhere  in  his  vast  domain 
May  sacred  freedom  ever  dwell. 
Or   of   her   blessings   tell. 

Can  you,  who  live  in  freedom's  land. 
Can   you   forget   her  plight? 
No!     Over  sea  stretch  out  thy  hand, 
And  cast  thy  bread  upon  her  strand, 
And    strengthen    by    thy    mercy's    might 
The  woman  in  her  fight. 

Mnna  Blorklund 
*      *      ♦ 

Hnnoyanccs 

In  this  life  of  change  and  exchange,  gains 
and  losses,  there  are  many  annoyances. 
There  are  also  many  things  which  bring  us 
pleasure  and  profit.  In  fact,  the  bright  side 
of  life  is  so  much  larger  than  the  dark  side 
that  it  is  certainly  worth  living.  But  there' 
are  some  peculiarly  annoying  things  with 
which  most  of  us  have  to  contend,  at  least 
occasionally,  and  which  sometimes  almost 
make  us  forget  that  there  is  any  good  on 
earth.  One  of  these  is  the  man  who  "has 
been  there,"  that  is,  the  man  who  has  been 
everywhere  you  have  been  and  every- 
where that  you  haven't;  who  has  seen  every- 
thing that  you  have  seen  and  everything 
that  you  have  missed  seeing;  who,  in  short, 
knows  evervthing  that  you  know  and  very 
much  that  you  don't. 
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Have  you  been  to  Iceland?  So  has  he, 
and  he  saw  more  snow  and  ice  and  geysers 
and  hot  springs  in  two  days  than  you  could 
find  in  the  whole  week  that  you  remained. 

Have  you  been  in  search  of  the  North 
Pole?  He  visited  the  frozen  north  the  same 
year,  but  took  a  different  route.  He  admits 
—to  your  surprise,  of  course — that  he  failed 
to  reach  the  pole,  but  it  was  owing  to  a 
peculiar  accident,  the  circumstances  of 
which  he  will  gladly  relate  to  you  if  you 
have  time  to  listen.  But  you  haven't.  Be- 
fore you  can  get  away,  however,  he  tells  you 
that  he  penetrated  into  the  vast  and  gloomy 
unknown  to  a  point  thirty-nine  and  one- 
half  rods  further  than  you  succeeded  in  do- 

Have  you  had  an  adventure  with  bur- 
glars? So  has  he,  and  whereas  you  only 
frightened  away  the  burglar  who  entered 
your  house,  he  captured  his  burglar  and 
turned  him  over  to  a  policeman. 

He  never  loses  an  opportunity  for  show- 
ing you  how  much  superior  have  been  his 
advantages  for  gaining  knowledge,  and  how 
much  more  thoroughly  he  has  improved 
them.  He  leaves  you  with  a  feeling  of  pity 
which  you  cannot  fail  to  detect,  and  you 
leave  him  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  which 
you  know  he  is  not  capable  of  discerning. 

But  another  annoyance  that  is  even  more 
of  a  nuisance  than  the  man  who  has  been 
there  is  the  man  who  interrupts.  The  only 
excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  using  the 
word  man  in  speaking  of  the  interrupter 
is  that  it  is  convenient.  The  interrupter 
is  found  almost  everywhere,  and  story- 
tellers are  his  prey.  He  listens  intently  to 
any  story  that  you  may  be  telling  in  his 
presence,  and  when  he  guesses  that  it  is 
likely  to  have  a  laughable  ending  he  listens 
more  intently,  and  when  you  have  almost 
reached  the  climax  and  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  thrill  of  pleasure  that  comes  from  the 
applause  of  an  aopreciative  audience,  he 
breaks  in,  takes  the  few  remaining  words 
from  your  mouth  and  throws  them  at  your 
hearers  with  a  flourish  and  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, leaving  with  you  only  the  empty  shuck 
of  the  nut  you  had  cracked.  Of  course,  he 
docs  not  often  end  the  story  just  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be  ended,  but  he  don't  know 
that,  and  in  his  case,  "ignorance  is  bliss." 
But  if  he  did  it  would  not  embarrass  him 
in  the  least,  for  he  doesn't  know  any  more 
about  embarrassment  than  he  does  about 
politeness.  He  thinks  that  he  has  really 
been  of  incalculable  service  to  you  and  won- 
ders that  you  don't  thank  him  for  it.  He  is 
unable  to  understand  how  thankful  he 
should  be  to  you  for  allowing  him  to  live 
any  longer. 

The  interupter  infests  all  society,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  and  no  one  seems  to 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  him  or  even  to 
regulate  him  to  any  extent. 

If  you  have  never  told  a  story  and  don't 
intend  to,  vou  have  no  grievance  against 
the  man  who  interrupts.  But  if  you  ever 
indulge  in  story-telling,  the  interrupter  is  a 
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constant  menace  to  your  happiness,  and 
when  he  passes  peacefully  away  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three  you  feel  more  like  bowing  to 
the  inevitable  than  you  have  before  in 
years. 

Chaa,  JC«  Burnsldm 


]Hcw  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Cdiggs 

"I've  made  it  a  practice  to  put  all  my 
worries  down  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
then  set  on  the  lid  an'  smile." 


"You  never  can  tell  which  way  any 
pleasure  is  a'  comin*.  Who  ever  would  V 
thought,  when  we  aimed  at  the  cemetery, 
that  we'd  land  up  at  a  first-class  fire?" 

*  ♦     * 

"I  believe  in  havin'  a  good  time  when 
you  start  out  to  have  it.  If  you  get  knock- 
ed out  of  one  plan,  you  want  to  git  your- 
self another  right  quick,  before  yer  sperrits 
has  a  chance  to  fall." 

*  *       4c 

"The  way  to  git  cheerful  is  to  smile  when 
you  feel  bad,  to  think  about  somebody  else's 
headache  when  yer  own  is  'most  bustin', 
to  keep  on  believin'  the  sun  is  a-shinin' 
when  the   clouds  is  thick  enough   to  cut." 

*  4c       4^ 

"Don't  you  go  an'  git  sorry  for  ycrself. 
That's  one  thing  I  can't  stand  in  nobody. 
There's  always  lots  of  other  folks  you  kin 
be  sorry  fer  'stid  of  yerself.  Ain't  .you 
proud  ye  ain't  got  a  hair-lip?  Why,  that 
one  thought  is  enough  to  keep  me  from 
gettin'  sorry  for  myself." — From  **Lovey 
Mary,"  The  Century. 


Cbe  Biter  Bitten 

A  witty  drummer  entered  the  office  of  a 
wholesale  merchant  at  the  same  time  as  a 
beggar  woman.  The  merchant  was  a  little 
man.  "Please  be  good  enough  to  give 
mc  a  couple  of  cents,"  said  the  beggar 
to  the  merchant.  Thinking  to  play  a  joke 
on    the    drummer,    he    replied,    pointing    to 
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him.  "Theres'  the  boss."  "Here,  boy,"  said 
the  drummer  to  the  merchant,  "go  and  tell 
the  cashier  to  give  this  poor  woman  a 
dollar." — Signal,  Christiana. 

4c       4c       4^ 

"Is  he  a  young  man  of  brains?"  inquired 
an  old  gentleman  respecting  a  swell  youth. 

"Well,  really,"  replied  the  daughter.  "I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging;  I 
never  met  him  anywhere  except  in  so- 
ciety."—Tid-Bits. 

4c       41       4c 

new  CbcM  momm  Love  6acb  Other 

Pearl — Did  you  hear  about  the  awful 
fright  George  got  on  his  wedding  day? 

Maude — Yes;  I  was  there;  I  saw  her. — 
Brooklyn   Eagle. 

4>       *       4> 

^oimd  Xt  econoniiaii 

Smith — You  say  you  write  dunning  letters 
to  yourself  and  sign  them  with  fictitious 
names.     What  do  you  do  that  for? 

Jones — You  see,  my  wife  is  always  after 
me  for  money,  and  when  she  reads  those 
letters  she  becomes  discouraged. — New 
York  News. 

4c       *       4c 

H  Cdonderful  Deaf  Man 

A  Deaf  and  Dumb  Beggar  (who  has  un- 
expectedly received  50  cents) — Thousand 
thanks,  madam. 

The  Lady — What's  the  meaning  of  this? 
You  can  speak! 

The  Beggar  (confusedly) — Yes.  That  is 
to  say,  I  only  stand  here  on  the  corner  to 
take  the  place  of  a  poor  deaf  and  dumb 
man. 

The  Lady — Where  is  he  now? 

The  Beggar — He's  gone  to  the  park  to 
listen  to  the  music. — Scandanavian. 

4c       4c       4c 

Chose  Dear  0irls 

The  First — When  he  proposed  to  me  he 
acted  like  a  regular  idiot. 

The  Second — Well,  m^-"  dear,  you  must  re- 
member that  he  was  doing  something  idi- 
otic.— Smart  Set. 

4c       4c       4c 

MatrCinoKiy  in  the  ^Iotfntain9 

"Hurrah,  dad!    Start  up  the  'stilll'" 
"What's  up,  Jimmy?" 
"Molly's  run  off  with  the  revenue  detec- 
tive!"— Atlanta  Constitution. 

4c       4c       4c 

Opposed  to  ^Iodem  Methods 

When  civilization  reached  Pine  Hill  City, 
a  bank  was  established,  and  one  of  the  first 
customers  was  old  man  Johnson.  A  few 
days  later  he  wanted  money,  and  entered 
the  place  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

"Want  some  money  today?"  queried  the 
president.    "Well,  it's  ready  for  you." 

"Say.  I  don't  understand."  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  as  he  backed  oflF.  'Tm  here  to  hold 
this  bank  up  for  $30." 
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"But  you  don't  have  to.  Just  sign  this 
check  and  1*11  hand  you  your  money." 

"And  don't  I  yell  or  shoot?" 

"No." 

"And  the  sheriflF  don't  come  after  me?" 

"No.    Put  your  name  to  this." 

"I  can't  do  it,  can't  do  it  nohow,"  said 
the  old  man,  with  a  choke  in  his  voice.  "If 
that's  the  new  way  of  doin'  things  I'm  out 
of  it.  I  want  my  money,  but  I  want  it  in 
the  old  way." 

"Well,  have  it  in  the  old  way,  then." 

The  old  man  tramped  forward  to  the 
cashier's  window,  rested  the  muzzle  of  his 
gfun  on  the  ledge  and  yelled  out": 

"Come  down  or  you  are  a  dead  man!" 

"Certainly,  here's  thirty." 

"And — and  is  that  all  there  is  to  it?" 

"That's  all." 

"Then  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  want  it,"  he 
said,  as  he  threw  the  money  back  and 
went  outdoors  and  sat  down  on  a  barrel  of 
sugar  in  front  of  a  grocery  and  shed  tears. 
— Galveston  News. 


Quid  pro  Quo 

"Why,  yes,"  says  the  generous  manufac- 
turer to  the  soliciting  church  committee: 
"I  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  to  provide  for  the 
new  set  of  hymn  books  that  you  request." 

"Oh,  thank  you — thank  you,  sir!"  cry  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

"But,"  goes  on  the  manufacturer,  "why 
can't  we  have  a  little  reciprocity  about 
this?  If  I  do  something  for  you,  why  can't 
you  do  something  for  me? 

"We  will  always  mention  you  in  our  pray- 
ers," promises  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

"That's  very  good,"  says  the  manufac- 
turer; "but  you  might  do  more  than  that. 
Suppose  now  that  on  the  opposite  page  from 
the  one  that  will  contain  the  hymn,  'Bring- 
ing in  the  Sheaves,'  you  work  in  some  sort 
of  a  favorable  notice  for  my  new  models  for 
harvesting  machinery." — Judge. 


H  Doubting  Cbonus 

H.  B.  Fletcher,  Butte,  Mont,  Oct.  20, 
1899,  says:  "Like  many  other  people,  I 
have  been  troubled  for  years  with  dandruff, 
and  within  the  last  few  months  my  hair 
came  out  so  badly  that  I  was  compelled 
to  have  what  I  had  left  clipped  very  close. 
A  friend  recommended  Newbro's  Herpicide. 
T  confess  that  I  doubted  his  story;  but  I 
gave  Herpicide  a  trial;  now  my  hair  is  as 
thick  as  ever,  and  entirely  free  from  dan- 
druff." "Destroy  the  cause,  you  remove 
the  effect."  At  druggists,  $1.00.  Herpicide 
is    a    delightful    hair    dressing    for    regular 
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1  BUSINESS  COI^I^CGK  • 

•  242  Washington  Street  PORTLAND,  OREGON  ^ 

•  It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  investigate  our  ^ 

•  system  of  ^ 

I   BOOKKEEPING  and  VOUCHER  ACCOUNTING  ♦ 

^  (Laboratory  Method)  • 

•  Shorthand  —  The  celebrated  Pemin  System  which  J 
▼  was  awarded  the  World's  Fair  Medal  and  Diploma.  ^ 
^  Telegraphy  —  By  a  system  that  makes  thorough  • 
^  commercial  and  railroad  operators.  ^ 
^    Individual  Instruction  by  e.xperienced  teachers  of  ^ 

•  recognized  ability  by  the  business  world.  j 
^    I.  M.WALKER.  Secy.               H.  W.  BEHNKE,  Pros.  ^ 


McFALL  HOUSE. 

E.  B.  McFALL.  Proprietor 

SHOSHONX:,  IDAHO 

Special  attention 

to  Commercial  Men  Opposite  Depot 


THE  GLORIOUS  % 

STARS  AND  STRIPES"  I 

We  mal<e  them  to  order.    Anv  size.    Any  quantity. 
A  large  assortment  of  FLAGS  constantly  in  stock. 

Bags, Twines, Tents,  Awnings  and  Mining  Hose 
BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Write  us  for  prices.    Mention  The  Pacirtc  Monthly. 

W.  C.  NOON  BAC  CO. 

Incorporated  1893 
32-34  First  St.    210-216  Couch  SL    Portland,  Ore. 

>N -«- y»v -»-  /-.   m   .>.  ■a_yN    »    x^    a   yy  -■   >^  .Ml  yN   •    J^   m   ^   m   y:^  .M.  v-v -^  A -M- >»>.  JL 
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SMOKE 
A  GOOD 
SMOKE 


To  prove  it  to  your  unbounded  satisfaction 
that  "OUR  OWN  MIXTURE"  is  a  gfood 
smoke,  sweet  and  mild,  without  a  superior 
at  any  price,  we  make  this  special  offer 
to  readers  of  this  magazine  : 

Send  us  20  cents  and  we  will  send  you  our 
regular  25  cent  size  package,  postage  prepaid. 
You  cannot  get  fine  tobacco  at  this  price  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  You  must  mention 
this  magazine  to  get  the  reduction.  Mail  orders 
onlv  will  be  recognized.  You  need  some  tobacco. 
TRY  THIS. 

SIgm  SicheiA  Com 


92  Third  StroBt 


PORTLAND 


^^^^ 


OREQON 


Did  You  Forgot 
toWrUoioMo? 


Send  me  yaur 
addrfBfl  today 
AT^d  Icnrn  hDw  I 
chnnge  the  habit 
of  foTgetting  in- 
to the  art  of  re- 
jH  embed  tig, 

My  free  book- 
list, con  tfl  i  n?^  jQ' 
Leririi  ting  and 
valiifltile  infor- 
iTialidn  Aboal  my 
s^uccesafiJl  ay  item 
oE 


Memory  Training 

My  system  and  methoii  ttiiJorsed  toy  rdwcfl- 
tors,  bu^incas  iiieo,  profefl^iioual  men,  oflrce 
iiSMfilnni'^  and  me^n  and  wometi  ic  every  walk 
of  life?.  Let  me  »end  ttielr  endurscitieTi'tii  und 
ex  pi  Bin  tbr  value  of  my  etmrse.  Rectiemb^r 
full  ]:^rticii1«r«  free,  Wri(e  at  on  a*,  befnte 
yiiw  forget  It. 

O.  F.  URBAH99S, 

IBB  Bmmm  Bt^ak  Fi^  tVpjrn«,  ind. 


£1  Principe  de  Gales 


NOW  KING 
of  all 


Havana  Cigars 


Please   mention   the    Pacific   Monthly  when   dealing  with  advertisers  /^^-^^^^^^ 
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®9S)®^S5) 


SettUU'i   Grtit 
Tiper. 

IDE  DiULY. 
SURDAY, 
TWKE  A  WEEK 


Tke 
Post-Iniettlgenctr, 


Sanpie  Copies  free. 
•  Write  Far  OK. 


DiUy  Pist-litelliteBcer,  le  ta  K  Pi^es. 


75( 


Publishes  the  fullest  telegraphic 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
All  the  state  and  local  news.  Daily 
and  Sunday  edition  75c  per  month. 


Sadiy  PosMntelli(eBcer,  30  to  40  Pifei 


u 


The  largest  and  most  complete  Sun- 
day paper  north  of  San  Francisco. 
Special  departments  of  literature, 
of  fashion,  of  women's  news.  Sun- 
day edition  $2.0O  per  year. 

TwkeaWeek  Elittoo  tk  Seittie  PosMnteilKen- 
cer. 

All  the  news  of  the  week  in  concise, 
detailed  form.  THE  TWICE  A 
WEEK  EDlllON  IS  THE  BEST 
TWICE  A  WEEK  PAPER  PUBLISHED 
ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  Write  for 
sample  copy  and  be  convinced. 
Subscription  price   $10O  per  year. 


AD  POSTMASTERS  Will  Tike  SUBSOaPTIOMS. 
POST  -  IHTELUaENCER  CO..  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

S.  p.  WESTON,  Business  Manager.      ^ 


fcSCXMCXXXICXXXXXKXXX^XK^ 


QnB  af  II  pair  of  practical//  unsmhd  cuffs  that  spmks  ehqaBfit/y  hut  is  not  '*  hud/* 

LAQMAWAHHA  LaGOM&TtVES  BURN  HARD  OOAU 
iAGKA  WAMMA^S  RQADB£D  iS  ROO§€'BAgJLASTEDm 

eight  modem  psiuen^er  trMni  dally  betwe«!n  New  York  and  Chicago » two  daily  betweeo 
New  York  and  St.  Louis,  ten  daily  between  New  York  and  Buffalo.  Full  infonnatioti  a| 
103  Adams  Street,  Chicago:  Eighth  and  Olive,  St,  Loub;  aS9  Main  Street.  Buffalo ^ 
429   or  II S3    Broadway.  New  York, 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers 
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|R.W.dAMIE50N 


TAG□MA.WA5^ 


ifiwEAK  SPARK.  GASOLINE  ENGINES  &  LAUNCHES,  j^m'^spar^. 


EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO. 


534  S.  Broadway 


We  Manufacture 

TRICYCLES 
TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

INVAUD  ROLUNG 

CHAIRS  and  HOSPITAL 

FURNITURE 

Send  for  Catalogue 

2018  Market  St. 
S;AN   FRANCISCO 

u        LOS   ANGELES 


PEARL-ONA 

The  new  discovery  for 

Catarrh,  Hay  Fever  and  Cold  in  Head 

Two  pinches  will  cure  a  common  cold.  SnufI 
It  up  your  nostrils.  You  won't  sneeze.  It  Is 
deliflhtful,  refreahlno.  Invigorating  and  heal- 
ing, giving  Instant  relief.  A  pinch  of  Pearl- 
On  a  fis  worth  a  barrel  of  astringent  snuffs  and 
liquid  nostrums.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  please 
tell  your  friends,  as  this 

Remedy  Is  Positively  Guaranteed. 

Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Small  package,  25c.  Trial  Package,  10c. 

Address  Salvlae  Specific   Co.,    Dept.  28, 

417    Mason    St.,    San    Francisco.    California. 


THE     PACIFIC     MONTHLY 

is  increasing   its   Bona   tide   paid    circtilation    faster  tlian   anx 
otlier  montlilx  puBlication  in  tHm  MTest* 


UNION 


IDE5IGN1NO 
-.iALF  TONES', 
ZINC  ETCHING- 
COLOR  WORK 
./^  SPECIALTY 


The  Modern  High 
Art'lllustratorsof 

i 

the  Pacific  Coast 


tllllllil 


CUTS 


,l!i|i|!;ii|!lfl 

For  Catalog ues,|Books,  Souvenirs, 

Newspapers,  Letterheads, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


San  Francisco 


California 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertis^^ad  by  VT^OOQIC 


Three  Big  Steps 
Forward 


1.  A  permanent  increase  of  32  pages 
of  reading  matter. 

2.  More  illustrations,  more  depart- 
ments,  a    more    interesting    magazine. 

3.  A  bona  fide  increase  in  the  circu- 
lation of  4585  copies  in  October, 
November,    December    and    January. 


THESE  are  the  steps  just  taken  by  The 
Pacific  Monthly  that  commend  it  to 
the  judgment  of  every  live  advertiser  in 
the  country.  No  other  monthly  publication 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  ever  been  able  to 
show  such  a  remarkable  record.  Now  is  the 
time  to  advertise  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
investigation  will  prove  that  the  best  medium  is 


lEe  Pacific  Monthly 

for  the  Pacific 
Coast 


Digitized  by 


Google 


MUSCAT  GRAPES 


i;i««m»ition  ,b«   Pacific    Monthly  when   dcal,..«  w,.h  a<lvcrM«r, 


|!iN«P% 


^ 

^^^rf^^g 

ng 

^ 

^^ 

^ 

i^^ 
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SACK  TOmMSM 

Whether  in  Peaches  or  Pears  or  Oysters  or  Tomatoes  or 
other  varieties  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  there  is  only  one  brand 
which  is  better  than  any  other  and  that  one  is 

MONOPOLE 

Monopole  canned  goods  combine  the  best  Fruits  which  nat- 
tare  produces  with  the  highest  canner's  skill;  more  delicious  than 
liome  canned  and  exceedingly  reasonable  in  price.  You  can't 
afford  to  can  your  own  Fruits  and  Vegetables  so  long  as  you  are 
able  to  buv  Monopole. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER* 

WADHAMS  &  KERR  BROS, 


81-63  as,  Front  Street. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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The  Fay-Sholcs  I 

Holds  Record  for  Speed  t 


I 


Leading  Single  KeylxMird, 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES  SOLD 
AND  R£NT£D 

BXPBRT  RBPAIRING    ::    RuMier  Stanpc, 

Seals,  etc.     ::     Typewriter  Deskj, 

Chairs,  Btc.  Office  and 

Duplicating  Goods,  Btc. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 

M  tar  bUaguM    2  3 1  Stark  St. ,  Portland ,  Oregon 


4585  COPIES 

This  has  been  the  bona  fide  increase  in 
the  cffcttlation  of  The  Pacific  Monthly 
for  the  past  four  montns* 

nuCAD  DATCC  California,  Washington 
bnCAl      nAICO       Oregon,  Colorado 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  household  roods  of  in- 
tendiDff  settlers  to  the  above  States.  Write  for  rates, 
sup  of  California,  FREE.  If  not  interested,  please  tell 
friends  who  are. 

TfUHS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.,  326  Dotrborn  St., 
CklcafO.  San  Francisco  Office,  18  Montgomery  Street, 
Room  4;  Byers  Transfer  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Agents; 
C.  O.  Pick  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  Portland.  Ore.,  AgenU. 


JOHN  H.   MiTCHBLL  ALBERT  H.  TaNMBR 

NITCHCLL  &  TANNER 

Attorncys-at-Law 

Commercial  Block       PORTLAND,  OREGOIVT 

THE  J.  ii.  GILL  CO. 

Booksellers  and 
STATIONERS 

Thifd  and  Alder  Sts.    PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Rafc  Selection  of  Views  of  tlie  Pacific  Northwest 

A.  PRENCH 

Art  Photographer 

TACOMA      n       a      VASHINGTON 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
SCENERY 

Views  of  tiie  wonderful  Yoho  Valley,  tlie  most 

mauBstic  in  tlie  world,  surpassing  Yosemite* 

Frasier  River  Views,  Etc,,  fie,  Etc* 

R.  H.  TRUEMAN  A  CO.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

J.  p.  PIN  LEY  &  SON 

Cmlialmers  and  funeral  Directors 

DOTH  PHONES  No.  9 

Lady  Attendant 
Cor.  Third  and  Madison  8U.,  PORTLAND  ORE. 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations 

Paper  HanglnOf  Painting  and  Kalsomlnlng 

307   ALDER   STREET 

Phone   Black  1693  PORTLAND,   OREGON 


^^^i^ 


CorJwelfth  and  Flanders  Sts.,  Portland, Oregon 


S>«K*)<S> 


ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED 
Telephone,  Both  Compsnies 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

First  Class  Work 


Please  mention  the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers 
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Organized  1845 


Assets,  80  Millions 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  i 

OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Aims  to  Furnish  the  Best  Protection  at  the  Lowest  Cost 


1^  Dividends  paid  annually.    Anyone  desiring  information  as  to  rates,  etc.,  or  an 

1  agency,  write  to 

I    ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL    for  oIIVoVSSS'idaho     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


FLOWERS 

Shipping  Flowers— Through  the  medium  of  the 
express  companies,  we  can  deliver  to  any  rail- 
way station  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  our  flowers 
and  desisrns  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition.  The 
quality  of  stock  we  use  and  the  care  we  exercise 
In  packing  insures  Its  safe  delivery  after  a  jour- 
ney of  two  or  three  days. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  fine  flowers  and  de- 
sig^ns  are  second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
With  a  score  of  large  hothouses,  covering  sev- 
eral acres  of  land,  we  are  constantly  cutting 
large  quantities  of  the  choicest  flowers. 

Send  for  our  catalogrue  for  further  information. 

CURKE  BROS.,  289  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


^  Learn  to  Plan,  Build  and  Decorate  t 


HOME 


If  you  intend  to  build  a  house,  or  hope 
to  build  one  in  the  future,  you  should 
subscribe  for 

ARTISTIC  HOME  IDEAS, 
a  32 -page  (beautifully  covered)  monthly 
magazine,  printed  on  heavy  enameled  pa- 
per, containing  information  worth  hun- 
dreds of  Dollars  to  prospective  builders. 
No  less  than  10  designs  of  Cottages  and 
Residences  each  issue,  wilh  complete 
plans,  descriptions  and  careful  estimates 
by  some  of  the  leading  Architects  of  the 
count  r>'. 

Treats  upon  the  subjects  of  interior 
decorations,  and  that  of  mantels,  nooks, 
etc.  Designs  for  Schools  and  Business 
Blocks  are  also  given.  In  fact  Artistic 
Home  ideas  is  a  perfect  handbook  on 
Buiding  and  Decorating,  and  will  save 
You  many  dollars;  and  it  only  costs  |1 
per  year.  Better  send  right  now.  If 
afraid  to  risk  the  %l  now,  send  25c  for  a 
4  months'  trial  subscription.  Remember, 
your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied, 
i^ddress  HOME  IDEAS  PUB.  CO.,  Box  D, 
Carthage,  HI. 


♦•♦•4 


♦  W.  p.  Kraner  F.  J.  Patterson    f 


I W.  p.  Kraner  &  Co.  | 

i         NERCHAIIIT  TAILOItS         I 


2M  Wtshington  Street,  Portland,  Oregon  I 


« » 

Tell-a-Phone  I 

and  you  TELL  all  your 

neighbors  unless 

you  have  a 

!  COLUMBIA! 


j:  Columbia  Telephone  Co.  :: 

F.  H.  STOW,  General  Manager 
Oregonian  Building,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Please  mention   the   Pacific    Monthly 


when   dealing  with  advertisers 
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R.  H.  Kennedy 

Timber  Lands 

Box  127        Forest  Grove,  Oregon 


FOR  SALE. 

1.  22000  acres;  sugar  pine  and  fir;  will  cut 
40,000  feet  per  acre.  Level  country;  no  un- 
dergrowth; easy  logging.  Price  on  appli- 
cation. 

2.  6400  acres;  yellow  pine;  two  to  three 
million  feet  per  quarter  section.  Good  loca- 
tion;  $12  per  acre. 

8.  8000  acres;  yellow  pine;  10,000  to  15,- 
000  feet  per  acre;  $12  per  acre. 

4.  220  acres;  mostly  Hr;  30  miles  from 
Portland;  good  location  for  portable  mill; 
market  for  fuel  4  miles  distant;  $12.50  per 
acre.    Worth  investigation. 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  timber  in  Oregon. 
Prices  are  advancing. 


TELL  ME  what  you  want.  I  have  it— or 
will  find  it  for  you. 

TELL  ME  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  I 
will  try  to  sell  it  for  you. 

IF  YOU  want  a  timber  claim,  write  me  for 
information.  Good  locations  in  Eastern 
Oregon  pines  will  be  available  as  soon  as 
weather  permits  traveling. 


Makes  a  Specialty  of  Fitting  Glasses  for 
School  Children 


Delia  B.  Howard 

REFRACTIONIST 


Room  10  Russel  BIdg. 
Fourth  and  Morrison  Sts. 


Portland,  Oregon 


THIS  BUILDING 

mm  Bt  PUfTEMP  WITH 

UMNUHT 

THE  PERFECTION  OF 

WALL  PXiASTER 

SEE  THAT  SIGN 

It  is  being  put  up  on  every  up-to-date  resi- 
dence and  office  building  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

IT  MEANS  that  the  owner  is  a  progressive 
man.  He  doesn't  want  the  old,  troublesome, 
cracking,  unsatisfactory  plaster.  He  selected 
ADAMANT  because  it  is  scientific,  hygienic. 
sensible,  permanent  and  a  big  saving  in  the  end. 
If  you  are  building  you  want  to  know  more  about 
It.  Write  us  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that  it 
will  pay  you  to  use  ADAMANT. 

THE  ADAMANT  CO. 

7  South  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

222  Globe  Bulldfno,  740  Pacific  Ave,, 

Seattle,  Wash.  Tacoma,  Wash. 


MISS  ETTA  HELD 

used  full  treatment  of  OTOS A 
under  the  terms  of  our  ironclad 
guarantee  ;  developed  bust  six 
Inches ;  neck  and  face  beauti- 
fied; health  and  vigor  added. 
la  use  over  50  years. 


Why  Net  Bf 

Beautiful? 

WE  GIVE  an  iroo- 
clad  guarantee  that 
OTOSA  will  enUrse 
the  bust  three  to  six 
inches.  $l,tCO  cash 
has  l>cen  deposited 
as  a  forfeit.  OTOSA 
adds  grace,  curves, 
and  beauty  to  neck, 
and  face;  lillsootmaS' 
desj  adding  charms 
and  attractions  to  the 

Elaincst  woman,  and 
ea.th  and  vigor  to 
young  and  old;  narm- 
less  and  permanent; 
never  fails.  Particu- 
lars,  photos,  guaran- 
tees, plainly  sealed 
FREE.    Address 

Placauro 
Medical  Co. 

Western  DcpL 
BOX  814 

8CATTLC,  WASK> 


SCALPINE 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  disease 
of  the  scalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  falling. 
Cures  dandruff  and  malces  the  hair  grow.  To 
introduce  this  remedy  we  will  send  by  prepaid 
expres  one  botle  of  Scalpine  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

8LOCUM   DRUG  CO.,  He| 
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TO 

ST.    PAUL 

MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 


The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

Yellowstone 

Park  Line 

/* 

Tickets  sold  to  all 
points  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Ehi- 
rope. 

Telephone    Main    244. 


For  detailed  informa- 
tion, tickets,  sleeping  car 
reaervations.  call  on  or 
write 

A.  D.  Charlton 

ASSISTANT  fiENERAL 

PASSENOER 

AOEHT 


255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Third,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


A  Modern  Club  House  on  Wheels 


IT  CONTAINS 
Batlttoomy  Barber  Shop, 
SmokingRcofivWrhiiis: 
Desk,  Caid  Tables  and 
a  Carefully  Selected 
Library.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Telephone 

680 


b  the  description  of  THE  BUFFETSMOKINGLIBRARY 
CAR  in  use  on  tite  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 


SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST 
LINE  TO 

St.  Paul  ::  Minneapolis  ::  Duluth 

AND  ALL  POINTS  EAST 
Service  and  Scenery  Uneqwkd 

Great  Northern  Railway 

For  Tickets  and  full  information  regarding; 

Eastern  Trip,  call  at  City 

Ticket  Office 

122  Third  Street  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON*  G.  W.  P.  A. 

612  Pint  Avenue,  Seattle,  Waali. 


H.  DICKSON 

City  Ticket  Aqcnt 


^ 
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CUTS  1^0  RAIL 
lUU/STHAWe  PURPOSES. 

CATALOGUE  WORK 
A  ^PECfAUTY 


■  *  <  ^  J"-i.'a  a  a  JE^ji'Jt'a^^  1 


92;,  FIRST  STREET 

Oregon  Phone  Clay  937  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•  ♦•♦ 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 

OF 

COLUMBIA  RIVER 

The  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  best 

be  seen  from  the  steamers  **DALLES 

CITY"  or  **REGULATOR" 

of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS   THIS. 

Steamers   leave    Portland,    Alder  Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sun- 
day, for  The  Dalles,  Cascade 
Locks,  Hood  River  and 
way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  NcDONALD,  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager,  Portland.  Oregon. 


FALLING  HAIR »»° 

BALDNESS  ''f.'^^o''' 

■|  !  .  T.  i  I!'  nrnf^aj'  tifi'  tcE)  lilt  Fr&l.Til 
I  f  I  ;?i.hu-><s  mill  fnUiiiu  Mil,  and  tl>iil  U  t-i 
.^  luii  tir%ci.ii'\ii  f« uniiin Qt ion  {"f  tlvc hair  kft«:li^ 
■]Jie-  rx^TticuUr  [IlifiiiiC-  v,Uh  fclvkl'  your 
%i.itnU  a^tict^^rl  mtt^t  br  ^odwh  betife' it 
(2.11  Il«  M]lej)lffen(l>  trftnt^d.  Tlae  u*e  «f 
•  lnndnjff  (i.ir«  «iid  liak  todies*  irttlioM 
Ifiiiitiln^  the  *I*r!fit  cbijM  rf yiHtrdll^^&e^ 
in  I1lii.(*  laklnH  tuirctlttin t  ^itlintil  kr<'viji4{ 
M  I'itt  ^nM  ute  tryin^^  In  cure  ^nd  Ibrthf 
tnllPB  bfllr*  IrDlii  ^Tur  ir  ruHPir'^,  to  YroL 
I  H  Austin,  the  crli«'tT!iEi  1 1  ttnctcnfl^Ajjivt, 
nUn  ivtii  ^end  y^nj  il«M>tAlri}'  FrpfA  iISa^tdd- 
«Is  rifynLtr  [rx%^.  a  bfir<k1rt  nn  Lmxn  tst  t^e 
hah  dnrj  srnili^Mintl  «  umple  I-ca  cl  the 
tfm^fiy  wfiicli  h«r  will  prnf^inf  ififci^lly  fr^ 
ynu.    Efiirlfi^e  11.  pj^ta>;»?  anil  wtlr*'  fo-d^^. 

PBOf  >  I    H.  AVSHF 


The  Pacific 
Monthly 


is  increasing  its  bona 
Tide  paid  circulation 
faster  than  any  other 
monthly  publication  in 
the  West. 


Please   mention    the    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing   with   advertisers 


THE   PACIFIC   MONTHLY— ADVERTISING   SECTION 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

Tbrouffh  Salt  Lake  City,   Olenwood  Sprtnft, 

Leadvllle,  PneMo,  Colorado  Spring* 

and  Denver  to 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH 


THE    WORLD'S   FAMOUS    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN   SCENERY 

Castle  Gate,  Canon  of  the  Grand,  Royal 
Oorge-BY  DAYUQHT 


CALIFORNIA 

is  delightful  in  winter,  and  when 

the  Oregon  rains  set  in  you 

should  take  a  trip 

via  the 

Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 

4 

\\  Elegant  Vestibule  Trains 

<►  leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
!  I         8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
^^  Flowers  and  eternal 

Sunshine 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return, 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 

The  Best  of  Everything 

For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing 
this  delightful  trip,  address 

W.  E.  COHAN 
•wMrel  Passenger  Agent       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Three  Convenient,  Comfortable  and  Luxurious 

Past  Trains  Dally. 

Carrying  All  aaeses.    Modern  B4|ulpiiient. 

Tourlet  Excurslone  to  Chkago,  St.  Louto  and 

Beaton  without  change. 

Dining  Cars.    All  Meals  Served  A  La  Carte 

on  All  Trains. 

For  Rates,  Routes,  Polders,  Illustrated  Booklet, 
call  on  or  address 

W.  C.  IMcBRIDE,  Cen'l  Agent 

124  Third  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


^^%^^^^^f^^>^^^^^^^^^<^^^<^<^<^<$^$^$>^X$X$^ 


Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


Leaves. 


DKPOT  FIFTH 

AND    IRVING   STREETS 

PORTLAND 


Arrives. 


11:10  A.  M. 


For  Maygcrs ,  Rainier.  Clat- 
skanie,  Westport,  Clifton,  As- 
8:00  A.  M.  toria,  Warrcnton,  Flavcl,  Ham- 
mond, Fort  Stevens,  Gearhart 
Park,  Seaside,  Astoria  and 
Seashore     Express     Daily. 


7:00  P.M.  I       Astoria    Express    Daily.  9:40  P.  M, 

I 


Ticket  office,  255  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot. 
J.  C.  MAYO,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or. 


PATENTS  GUARANTEED 


Our  fee  returned  il  we  fail.  Any  one  sending 
sketch  aud  description  of  any  invenUon  will 
promptly  receive  our  opinion  free  concerning 
Uie  patenUbility  of  same-  **  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent'*  sent  upon  request.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense. 

Patents  Uken  out  through  us  receive  apeoial 
notice,  without  charge,  in  The  Patent  Record. 
an  illustrated  and  widely  circulated  journal, 
lODsnlted  by  Manufacturers  and  Investors. 

Send  tot  sample  copy  FREE.    Address, 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO. 

{PiLteBi  Attorneys, ) 

Ivans  iiHldlnc.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Please   mention   the    Pacific    Monthly  when   dealing  with  advertisers 


THE    PACIFIC    MONTHLY— ADVERTISING   SECTION 


i 


The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

"THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  ROUTE" 

Runs  for  187  Miles  Along  the  Famous 


Giving  an  Opportunity  for  the  Traveler  to  View 
the  Magnificent  Scenery,  including 


Cape  Horn   ;;    Cascade  Locks 
Multnomah  Falls 

Latourelle  Falls 


THE  DALLES  OF  THE 
COLUMBIA 


;< 


Three  Trains  Daily  via  this  Route  to  All  Points 

EAST  AND   SOUTH 

Ocean  Steamers  to  San  Francisco  Every  Five  Days 

C.  W.  STINGER,  City  Ticket  Agent 

A.  L.  CRAIG,  Genera/ Passenger  Agent  254  WashingtOR  St.,   Portland,  OregOR 


Please   mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers 


YOUR  FOUNTAIN  PEN! 


Perha|»8  It  has  the  old  flnger-tolllng  Ink-joint;  you  may  have  paid  a  high  price;  you  use  a  filler. 

Two  new  forms  without  these  objections  are  made  and  guaranteed  at  moderate  prices  by 

A.  A.  WATERMAN  &  CO.,  No.  22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Incandescent  Arc  Lights 

5c  PER  HOUR  while  Burning  on  Meter  Basis 

Electric  Lamps  Below  Cost  to 
consumers  of  our  current,  viz: 

I5c  Each;  $1.75  per  Dozen 


Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

RMONE    mm^ 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 

StSUff^^'     Portland,  Oregon 

SJi^  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 

We  call  for,  Sponge,  Press  and  deliver 
one  suit  of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew 
on  buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

SI. 00  A  MONTH 

UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  Washington  Street: 
BOTH  PHONES  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Geo.  H.  Durham.  President  O.  M.  Smith.  Sec'y 

J.  L.  Hartman.  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

No.  3  Chamber  of  Commerce.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 

Special  Rates  made  to  Attorneys.  Real  Estate  Agents 
and  Brokers 


PATENTS 


QnloklTMoared.  OVK  FBI  DITB  WHUT  FATKm 
OBTAIMZI).  Send  mod«l,  ikttoh  or  photo,  with 
dewiiption  for  fir«e  report  m  to  patoatabUity.  4t-PAOI 
HAMD-BOOK  FSIB.  Coataiu  referonoet  and  AiU 
information.  WUTB  FOB  OOFT  OF  OUB  8FB0XAL 
OFFBB.  It  ia  tho  moit  Hboral  propoaition  ever  made  br 
a  patent  attorney,  and  BVBBT  UVBHTOB  BHOULD 
BXAD  XT  befbra    applyiac    for  patent.    Addreia: 

H.B.WILLS0NiCO. 

PATENT  LAVVYCRe, 
LaProitBldi.,  WASHINGTON,  P.  C. 


F.   W.    BaLTXS  and    CoifPANY,    <THAaci|f?grjcouNcn.>  PuNTERS,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


B?iMJfl$/<»«!>0^e 


OUQ  BOSS  USES  ^ 

•D  I 


LICE  KILLER 


The  Graphic 
Lesson 

told  by  these  pictures  is  one 
that  no  up-to-date  f  armef  or 
poultryman  can  afford  to  dis- 
regfard* 


PAINT  OR  SPRAY  YOUR  CHICKEN  HOUSE  WITH  THE 
FAMOUS  GERMAN  WOOD  PRESERVER 

Avenarius  Carbolineum 

if  you  would  permanently  destroy  all  poultry  vermin  and 
preserve  your  building  from  rot  and  decay.  It  is  an  anti- 
septic and  non-evaporative  fluid,  which  is  an  absolute 
preserver  of  any  wood  or  fabric  It  will  yttvzxA  decay  or 
rot  of  any  kind  in  buildings,  fences,  sidewalks,  boats, 
scows,  vessels,  canvas,  ropes.  You  can  apply  it  easily 
and  cheaply. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT,  Ger- 
man, French  and  EngfUsh 
Governments  all  recom- 
mend and  use  it.  Write  for 
proofs  and  further  details. 

CARBOLINEUM 

WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 


I60  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  ORE.,  U. 8.  A. 

Importer*  and  Sol*  Ag*nt« 

Mention  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 


rwRWsrspiumrmwdsr 

FIV£  YEARS  A60  WITH 
^ENAklUS  CARBOLfNEIMJ 


Cbe  pacific  JVIonthly 

edited  hy  mttliam  BfttU  OlcUs 

The  entire  contents  of  this  Magazine  are  covered  by  the  general  copyright,  and  articles  must  not  be 

reprinted  without  special  permission     Extracts  from  articles  may  be  made  provided 

proper  credit  is  given  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY. 


Contents  for  Hprtl,  ipoa* 


Gertrude  Metcalfe 
Beatrice  E.  Rice 
L.  L  Hawkins 
C.  W.  Pefley     . 

E.  G.  Jones 
Dennis  H.  Stovall 
H.  H.  Herdman,  Jr, 
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Sheep-eaters'  Monument 

Birds  of  the  Northwest      .... 

Illustrations  from  Photographs 

The  Tyranny  of  Fear —  Short  Story 

Draunngs  by  E.  M.  Murray 

A  Winter  Ascent  of  Mt.  Hood 

Illustrations  from  Photc^raphs 

Sunlight  on  the  Hills — Poem 
The  Great  Newspapers  of  the  Paciic  Coast — 
First  Installment:  The  Oregonian 

Illustrated  by  Photographs 

The  Pocket-Hunter's  Dream — Short  Story 

Drawings  by  Henderson 

Needed:  A  Peacemaker — Short  Story 

Illustrated  by  Rita  Bell 

Departments 

Our  Point  of  View William  Bittle  Wells 

Questions  of  the  Day 

A  Pica  for  Higher  Ednatioi— /?o6^r/  Treat  Piatt 
Men  and  Women  ......... 

A  Good  and  Faithfnl  Servant.  The  World's  Richest  Man 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  A  Perqiisite  of  Oice 

Home  ............ 

As  to  Conversation.  Oir  Boys.  The  Girl  Who  Earns  Her  Living 
The  Pioneer     ........... 

The  Washington  Semi-Centennial.  The  Oregon  Historical  Society 

An  Anecdote  of  W.  G.  T'Vaalt 

The  Reader W,  F.  G.  Thacher 

"Francczka."  "Calvert  of  Strathore."  "In  the  Garden  of  Charity."  "Tmth" 
The  Month 

General  Sarvey.  Politics.  Science.  School  and  Chorch.  Letters  and  Art.  Music  and  Drama 
Progress 269 

In  Transportation.  Population.  Irrigation.  The  Lnmber  Indastry 

Mining.  General.  Opportunities 

TERMS:— 11.00  a  year  in  advance;  10  cents  a  copy.  Subscribers  should  remit  to  us 
in  P.  O.   or  express  money  orders,  or  In  bank  checks,  drafts  or  registered  letters. 

Agents  for  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  are  wanted  in  every  locality,  and  the  publish- 
ers offer  unusual  inducements  to  flrst-class  agents.    Write  for  our  terms. 

Address  all  correspondence,  of  whatever  nature,  to 

Cbe  Pacific  Monthly  publidbing  Co* 

Chamber  of  Commerce  BuUdfng. 
fDorttand.  Oregon 
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Chas.  E.  Ladd.  Prosident 

J.  Thorburn  Ross,  Vice-President   , 

Albx  Sweek,  Secretary 

William  Bittle  Wells,  Manager 

Ceo*  M.  Gage.  Assistant  Manager 

Copyrighted    1903   by  William  Bittle  Wells. 
Bantered  at  the   Postoffice  of  Portland.   Oregron.  as  second-class  matter. 

The  Publishers  of  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  readers  of  the 
Magazine  will  kindly  mention  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  when  dealing  with  our  adver- 
tisers. 
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REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 


ATHCNA 


No.  6^  lialn  Street 


G«o.  T.  Prfttlier,  Pre«ident  U.  S.  <tom'r  and  Notary  Public 

L.  H.  Prather.  Vice-President 

G.  E.  Ueniman,  Secretary  Treamirer,  Notary  Public 

The  Prathcr  Investment  Company 

AbstracU,  Conveyancing,  Real  Estate, 
Insurance  and  Money  to  Loan 

Lota  and  bluckf)  for  sale.    Taxee  paid  for  n'n -residents.   Corres- 
pondence solicited.    Township  Plata  and  Blanks  in  stock. 
HOOD  RIVER.  ORBQON 

A^ent  for  Desirable  Farms,  Fruit  and  Stock  Ranches 

JOSEPH  H.  WILSON 

Attorney-at-Law 
CORVALLIS  OREGON 

Collections  Made  n  Taxes  Paid  for  Non-Residents 

WARREN  &  DANIELS 

REAL  eSTATC  AGENT  and 
NEGOTIATOR  OP  LOANS 

Office  in  McMinnville  Bank  Building 
Room  4,  Upstairs  McMINNVILLC,  OREGON 

BEST  WHEATLAND  OF  EASTERN 
OREGON 

960  acres,  about  700  acres  tillable,  new  2 -story 
house,  good  barn,  orchard,  good  springs,  place 
fenced  and  cross-fenced,  276  acres  sown  in 
wheat  and  40  acres  plowed;  average  of  crops 
between  25  and  30  bushels  per  acre;  $20.00  per 
acre. 

FINE  STOCK  FARM  near  Roseburg,  Southern 
Oregon;    railroad  next  to  the  place. 

690  acres,  good  new  house,  large  bam,  enough 
fine  timber  to  pay  for  place.  5  or  6  line  springs 
on  place.  40  head  of  cattle,  3  horses,  wagon  and 
all  fanning  implements;  fine  place  to  live. 
Price,  $8,000.00. 

CHARLE80N   A   STAUB, 

245%  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCX)00000 


FIRE!  FIRE!! 

When  that  oa/amity  cornea  you  wHl  think  of  Insurance. 

Will  your  "thinking  about  It"  come  TOO  LA  TE  7 

Don't  delay.    Insure  with  the 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO. 

ci  New  York.  Tiie  great  American  Fire  InAirance  Co. 
Cash  Capital,  $3,000,000  •  Assets  over  $1 6.000,000 
ALL  AVAILABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  POLICY  HOLDERS 

J*  D.  COLEMAN,  Qeneral  Agent, 

MiM  Thi  Mil InWy       260  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Special  attention  to  care  of  property  of  non-residents 

O.  G.  CHAMBERLAIN 

REAL  ESTATC  AND  LOANS 

Corrc^Kmdcncc  Solicited 
Offices    RcMMn  I,  Dank  Building 


UMATILLA  COUNTY 


OREGON 


Farms  and  City  Property  for  Sale 
A.  L  LORENZEN 


REAL  ESTATC 
BROKER 


WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sale.  If  70a  wank  to  Mil  or  bay  (no  matter 
whpre  located)  send  deecripfclon  and  oasli  price  and  get 
(JS^^y^^ytoooemtul  plan.  W.  M.  08TRAN- 
DBRff  North  American  Bldg.,  PtiUadelphia,  Pa. 

A  FINE  RESIDENCE 

15  rooms.  Deligrhtfully  located  in  Portland,  Ores^on,  for 
sale  clieap.  Property  is  increasing  in  value.  Now  istlie 
time  to  bny.  Address  W.  H.  SHELOR,  733  Cliamber  of 
Commerce  Building:,  Portland,  Oregon. 


J.  THORBuaN  Ross 
Vioe-Preaident  and  Manager 


T,  T.  BURKHART 

Secretary 


John  K.  Kollock 
Awt,  SecretMT 


We  have  the 
Lar^eat  and  Best 

Equipped  Real 
BsUte  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  bool<s  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and  certificates  issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOcO 

Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when   dealing  vrith   advertisers 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

PORBST  OROVB.  ORBQON 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,   Sept.  17,  1902. 

Full  Academy  and  College  Courses. 

Best  of  instruction  in  Music,  Vocal  and  In* 
strum  en  tal. 

Surroundings  beautiful  and  clean. 

A  safe  place  for  young  people. 

All  proper  athletics  encouraged.  Well 
equipped  Gymnasium,  Athletic  field  with  four* 
lap  track,  tor  base  ball  and  foot  ball.  Ground 
for  tennis  and  basket  ball.    Bowling  alley,  etc. 

Tuition  and  other  expenses  exceedingly  mod- 
erate. Need  not  exceed  $100  to  $175  for  the 
year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  N.  FERRIN,  Dean 


Hill  Military  Academy 

PORTLAND,  OREQON 

Boarding  mnd  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Young  Men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates 
during  the  last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of 
his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Qas«ical,  College  and 
Business  Courses.    For  Catalogue  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Prindiml 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  fourteenth  year  will  open  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 15. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys 
and  girls  as  early  as  tlie  age  of  6,  and  fits 
them  for  the  Academy. 

A  gymnasium  will  be  opened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  on  the  Academy 
5 rounds.  It  will  be  in  -charge  of  a  skilled 
irector. 

The  Academy  will  open  in  September  a 
boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  hall  will  be  at  loi  ' 
Eleventh  street,  and  will  be  under  the  immeoi- 
ate  supervision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address 
PORTLAND  ACADEMY     ::    Portland,  Oregon 


ST.  HELEN'S  HALL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Classes  in  Art  and 
Elocution  form  Wed- 
nesday, Oct.  1st  Art 
under  direction  of 
Miss  Georgina  Bums, 
Art  Students'  League, 
New  York.  Elocu- 
tion.Miss  Ethel  Webb 
of    London,    England. 

Circulars  upon  ap- 
plication to 

MISS  BLBANOR  TBBBBTTS,  PHndiMU 


YOUNG  MEN 

Do  you  want  paying  emplojrment  with  merch* 
ants  and  business  men,  with  the  banks,  rail- 
ways and  other  great  corporations  of  the 
country?  If  so,  we  can  help  you.  For  young 
men  and  women  between  14  and  40  years  01 
age,  we  obtain  salaries  ranging  from  $500  to 
1 1 000  a  year.  We  can  obtam  a  good  position 
for  anyone  whom  wc  can  prepare  tor  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  when  once  placed  there 
is  a  chance  to  rise.  Write  for  our  Catalogue 
now,  Tvhile  you  are  thinking  of  it.  It  will  show 
Toa  that  we  can  fit  you  for  business — and  find 
business    for    you.     Address 

Holmes  English  and  Business  College 

Eleventh  and  Yamhill  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 


New  Equipment,  up-to-date  methods,  experi- 
enced and  enthusiastic  instructors. 

Graham's  Standard  Phonography  (Roger's 
Compendium). 

Touch  Typewriting,  Remington  and  Smith 
Premier  Typewriters* 

Goodyear-Marshall  Systemof  Bookkeeping  (an 
actual  business  system.) 

Palmer  method  of  Penmanship. 

Rates  reasonable.  Cost  of  living  within  the 
reach  of  all.    For  Prospectus  write  the 

Modern  School  of^  Commerce 

LA  GRANDE 'OREGON 


^^ 


School   runs  all  the   year   round.     Tuition   reasonable. 
Write  at  once  for  full  information. 


A  better  opportunity  is  afforded  you 
for  securing  good  paying  positions  as 
telegraph  operators  than  in  any  trade 
or  profession.  Our  school  is  conducted 
by  practical  and  experienced  operators, 
and  under  their  direction  you  can  soon 
become  sufficiently  proficient  to  be  in 
line  for  a  good  situation  in  either  rail- 
road or  commercial  service. 

We    assist    all    our    pupils    to    get    po- 
sitions,   and    we    have    calls    every    day 
for  competent  men. 
Day  and  evening  classes. 


WESTERN  TELEGRAPH   SCHOOL 

Filth  Floor  Pacific  Block  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


Special  Attention  given  to  Collections  Established  1859 

LADD  &  TILTON 

TRANSACT   A   GENERAL   BANKING   BUSINESS 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


,       H.  W.  CORBETT.  President  J.  W.  Newkirk,  Cashier  W.  C.  Alvord.  Assistant  Cashier       ^ 

,      A.  L.  Mills.  Vice-President  B.  F.  Stevens,  and  Asst.  Cashier       , 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  PORTLAND.  OREGON 

;    Capital,  $500,000.00    ^,,0  w2?r"TS!r5;.i..T.    Surplus.  $650,000.00    ;; 

Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent  United  States 


•  • 

2  John  C.  Ainsworth.  President                                                                    P.  C.  Kauffman.  ad  Vice-President  7 

w  John  S.  Baker.  Vice-President                                                                    Arthur  G  Prichard.  Cashier  * 

•  ni\r"l      IT%/      TRUST  COMPANY  ♦ 

I  FIDELITY  BANK  t 

{  TACOMA.  WASHINGTON  ^ 

•  Capital,  $300,000.00  ''^oiptrtSllJIIf''"             Deposits,  $i,200,ooo.cx)  ♦ 

I  TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  t 

X  Savings  Department                                                            Safe  Peposit  Vaults  • 

• ^ ♦ 


J.  C.  Ainswobth,  Prerident  R.  W.  Schmbbr,  AMt.  Caakicr 

W.  B.  Aybr,  Vice-Pretident  A.  M.  Wright,  Ami.  Cukkr 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital,  $300,000         Surplus  and  Profit,  $60,000        Deposits,  $2,000,000 
Wants  Good  Business  upon  Substantial  Assets 

Gives  personal  attention  to  the  needs  and  Dr-kDXi   AMrk    r\nci^r\Ki 

requirements  of  every  account  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Recommended  by  the  Pacific  Monthly 


J  J  J 


Khoto  by  J.  W.  Tollman 


XH 1?     DADXf    A  Vn      The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
1  HIL    rfjR  1  LfJ\n  U  Portland,  Oregon. 


AMERICAN   PLAN,   $3.00   PER   DAY   UPWARDS 


H*  C«  BOIVCRS9   MAAA^er       Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 


All  Modem  Conveniences  Business  Center  of  the  City 

The  First  Class  House  Barber  Shop  and  Baths 

New  Horo  Hotel 

C.  S.  WEBB.  Proprietor 
New  Brick  Annex  _         ^ 

CoomercUl  Trade  Solicited  Moro,  Oregon 

First  Class  Livery  in  Connection 

Pacific  Hotel 


ROBT.  LOWRY.  Proprietor 


Aberdeen,  Wash. 


.^M'-iiSfflilL' 


THE  OLYMPIA 


E.  N.  TUNIN.  'Proprietor 


Headoaarters  f  t  Commercial  Men 
RM&unp 


nple  Rooms 


Olympia,  Wash. 


Only  Sample  Room  in  City 


The  Western  Hotel 


Rates  $1.00  to  Si.as 
per  day 


D.  L.  ADAMS 


Wasco,  Oregon 


Leading  Hotel 

Hotel  Pendleton 

VAN  DRAN  BROTHERS 

Rates  $2.00  and  I2.50  Pendleton,  Oregon 

Steam  Heated  ::  Electric  Lighted  ::  Call  Bells  in  Every  Room 
Open  Fireplaces 


HOTEL  HOQUIAH 

EDWARD  LYCAN,  Manager 


Hoquiam 


Largest  and  Finest 
Sample  Rooms  in  Town 


Please   mention   the   Pacific    Monthly  when  dealing  with   advertfiii^l^'^^^  ^ 


Washington 
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,.  j*«**Ax 

TACOMA.  WASHINGTON                              1 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial 
Travelers 

fine  Sample  IRooms 

AMERICAN  PLAN       ::       $3.00  PER  DAY  UPWARDS 

W.  B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager                    | 

"'i!;^-**>ti^"w 

-cl 

[^ 

i 

Leading  Hotel  in  Town  First  Class  Meals 

Hotel  Florence 

W.  E.  SAUNTRY.  Proprietor 

Marysville,  Wash. 


Sample  Rooms 

for  Commercial  Men 


Strictly  First  Class 


The  Sehome  Hotel 


M    A.  THOMSON,  'Proprietor 


American  Plan 


Whatcom,  Wash. 


The  only  first  class  hotel 
in  the  city 


Sample  rooms  in 
connection 


Raymond  House 


WM.  H.  DAVIDSON.  Proprietor 


Free  bus  to  and  from  all  trains 
Gateway  hotel  run  in  connection 


Lewiston,  Idaho 


The  largest  and  best  sample  rooms 
in  the  city,  free 


Free  Bus 


Grand  Pacific  Hotel 


W.  B.  PRICE,  Proprietor 

Special  Atteniion 
given  Commercial  Men 


Ellensburgp  Wash. 


American  Plan,  $1.35  to  $2  00 
per  day   :;    Free  Bus 


Modem  Improvements 
Fireproof  Building 


Hotel  Bartholet 

TENNANT  A  MILES.  Proprietors 
Well  Lighted  Sample  Rooms  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


Sample  Rooms  for  Commer- 
cial Travelers 


Free  Bus  to  and  from  all 
Boats  and  Trains 


The  Wilkon 


Strictly  First  Class 


Anacortes,  Wash. 


The   Leading   Hotel  of   New   Westminister 

Hotel  Guichon 

E.  J.  CREAN.  Proprietor 

Rates  $2.00  per  day  New  Westminister,  B.  C. 

Free  Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains 

Capitol  Hotel 

FRANK   BLACKINGER.  Manager 

Rates  $2.00  per  day  Boise,  Idaho 


Ibotel  J5a5minton 

J.  W.  WALLIS,  Proprietor 

Leading  family  and  tourist  hotel  on  the  Coast.      Only  two  blocks  from 
wharf  and  -depot.    One  block  from  theatres  and  postoflfice. 

RATES  $2.00  AND  $2.60  PER  DAY 

Hmcrican  plan 

Menu  unsurpassed  in  excellence  European  Plan  from  $1.00  up 

,^^         Delightful  verandas  VANPnilUrD      D      n 

—  on  first  and  second  floors  wHIIUl/v  wLiA,  1>.     \#. 

Please    mention    the    Pacific    Monthly    when    dealing   with   a(Pv§r\'?scrs'^^  O 
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THE    SPOKANE 


J¥n  Up'tO'Date  Hotel  on  the  European  Plan 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Daylight  Rooms    ::    Fifty  Bath  Rooms    ::    Suites 
and  Long  Distance  Telephone  in  Every  Room    ;:    Thirty  Special 
Sample  Rooms  Equipped  with  Arc  Lights 


Local 


Excellent  Cafe  and  Dining  Rooms 


SPOKANE:,  IV ASH. 


Newly  Repaired  and  Furnished 

The  Commercial  Hotel 

D.  J.  BRIDOFORD.  'Proprietor 
Rates  $i.oo  and  $i  95 


per  day 


Kelso,  Wash. 


Good  Sample  Rooms 

The  Spencer  Hotel 

W.  C.  FAULKNER,  'Proprietor 

Electric  Lights  Castle  Rock,  Wash. 


Strictly  First  Class 
Newly  Furnished 


The  Leading  Hotel  of 
Eltna.  Washington 


The  Elma 


EUROPEAN  PLAN 


First  Class  Restaurant 
in  Connection 


Elma,  Wash. 


The  Kalama  Hotel 

M    J.  SCOTT,  ^Proprietor 

Kalama,  Wash. 


The  KLOEBER 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium    ^    Green  River  Hot  Springs 


The  Most  Perfectly  Appointed  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  the  West 


^^IHE  development  of  ''The  KLOEBER''  has  reached  a  degree  of 
IrjM  excellency  that  places  it  superior  to  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
|L^B  West  and  amongfst  the  leading  health  resorts  of  the  world*  Steam 
^^^B  heated  and  electric  lighted  throughout,  with  all  the  approved 
appointments  of  a  modern  institution,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  those  desir- 
ing either  rest,  the  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  or  merely  pleasure* 
The  waters  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities*  On  main  line  of 
N*  P*  Ry*,  63  miles  from  Seattle  and   Tacoma*    For  further  information 

address 


J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot  Springs,  Wash. 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


OUR  present  stock  of  upright  and  grand  pianos  is  replete  with  specimens  in  the 
choicest  woods,  in  designs  to  harmonize  with  all  the  prevailing  schemes  of 
interior  decoration. 
With  particular  reference  to  the  French  Periods,  attention  is  called  to  our 

LOUIS  XIV 

Upright  in  mahogany — a  design  that  marks  a  new  departure  in  Artistic  Piano  Casings. 


THE  WCBCR  PIANO  COMPANY 

Northwest  Representative : 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  St. 


266  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICACO 


EILERS  PIANO  HOUSE 
851  'WasHintftOA  St. 
Portlandl   tt  Or^tfon 


NEW  YORK 


SPRING  IS  COMING 


ZOI^A*S  N^w  Nov^l 

Finished  Ji'st  Bkeore  His  Dhath 

Truth      Truth      Truth 

Translaicd  by  E.  A.  VI7KTKI.LV 
i2HlO     $/  SO     Just  Out 
Second  Edition  on  the  Prets.     Tenth  Thousand. 
Thi»  novel  is  the  third  .of  the  group  called  "The  Four  Evan. 

f;cli»t$."  Iti  plot  is  virtually  a  resetting  of  the  celebrated  Drey- 
us  case.  The  story  sustains  from  co»cr  to  covtr  the  reader's 
excitement  and  interest  in  a  vivid  dramatic  situation. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says:     "A  strong  book;  a  fearfully  strong 
book;  the  strongest  novel  Zola  produced." 


Nev^  Letters  and  Memorials  of 
JANS;  MTELSH  CARLYLB 

A   Collection  of  Hitherto  Unpublished  Letters.       Edited, 
with  an   Introduction  by 

Sir  Jasn^s  CricHtOA  Bircwm* 

Profusely  illustrated  in  photogravure  and  lithography  from 
hitherto  unreproduced  originals.  In  two  volumes.  Buckram. 
8vo.     S6  oo  net. 

Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  arc  introduced  and  annotated  with 
Thomas  Carlyle's  own  characteristic  tender  comments,  and 
entirely  subvert  James  Froude's  theories  of  their  domestic 
relations. 


J^  New  Novel  by 

DOItA    ORCCN'WKI^I^   McCHCSNCY 

Comet  Strong 

of  Ireton's  Horse 

An  Episode  of  the  Ironsides.      121110.    $1.^0    Just  Out. 
Illustrated  by   MAURICE   OR  EIFFENH  A(;EN. 
By  the  author  of  "Beatrix   Infelix,"  "Rupert,  by  the  Grace 
of  (;od,"  etc.,  etc. 


J¥  New  Nature'book  by 

CHARI^CS    OOODRICH    'WHITING 

Walks  in  New  England 

With  24  Full- Page  Illustrations  from   Photographs. 
Largf  1 2 mo.    $1  ?o  tiet. 

The  same  author's  charming  volume,  "The  Saunterer,"  to- 
gether with  the  well-known  columns  in  the  SpringJulJ  Reptih~ 
inan,  make  Mr.  Whiting  familiar  to  readers  as  a  poet  and 
essayist  drawing  his  inspiration  from  nature. 


JOHN  LANE 


THE   BODLKY   HKAD 

07  FiftH  Av*At»* 


NEW  YORK 
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Qoe  of  the  most  won- 
derful mifarlfs  that 
NaUtire  evcf  wrought 
is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Thunder  Mountain 
Gold  Region^  Idaho* 
This  curious  freak 
consists  of  a  rough  shaft* 
composed  of  boulders 
and  gravel*  towering 
seventy  feet  high*  It 
tapers  slightly  and  is 
crowned  by  a  huge  rock 
the  weight  of  which 
is  estimated  approxi- 
mately at  fifty  tons* 
This  remarkable  form- 
ation is  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  centuries 
of  erosion  and  the 
process  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. The  ^ace  of 
time  required  to  erode 
the  earth  and  rocks  from 
this  seventy-foot  monu- 
ment may  be  faintly 
realized  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  are 
full  grown  trees  near 
the  shaft  Its  name  is 
derived  ftom.  a  tribe  of 
Indians  formerly  in- 
habiting the  district 
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Birds  of  the  jSortbwest 

XMz  JScsting  Season 

By  Oertnidc  Metcalfe 


J 


''Wren,  canst  thou  squeeze  into  a  hole  so  small?" 
"Aye,  with  nine  young  ones,  too,  and  room  for  all; 
Go,  compass  sea  and  land  in  search  of  bliss. 
Find,  if  you  can,  a  happier  home  than  this/' 

— Mackay. 


tk  TOW  that  the  full  heyday  of 
f^^l  springtide  is  upon  us,  and 
I  ^1  the  world  is  planning  to  take 
I  ■  one  long,  care-free  holiday 
'  out-of-doors,  there  is  oppor- 

tunity to  make  acquaintance  with  our 
neighbors  of  the  tree-tops.  It  would 
be  hard — ^let  us  say  impossible — to  find 
a  more  exhilarating  pastime.  Tact 
worthy  a  Talleyrand  it  will  take  to 
keep  our  feathered  friend  from  flying 


away  from  us  on  startled  wing;  but 
that  is  the  fine  part  of  it  as  a  pastime. 
All  one's  quick  mother-wit,  all  one's 
most  highly  wrought  intellectual  ef- 
forts are  brought  into  play.  It  is  a 
game  full  of  hazard  and  delicate  per- 
plexities. Winning  a  wife  is  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  it. 

The  nesting  season  of  our  Oregon 
and  Washington  birds  begins  in  April 
and  continues  to  about  July  20.    This 


PHOTOGRAPHY  UNDER  DIIFICULTIES  — Mr. 
Bohlman  and  Mr.  Finley  taking  the  picture  of 
the  nc«t  of  the  Crimson-headed  Tanager,  85  feet 
from  the  ground 


The   photograph   which   was  taken   under   such   trying 
circumstances 

Photos  by  H.  T.  Bohlman 
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THE  S]*ARROW.HA\VK— The  farmer's  friend,  on  hit 
outpost,  his  keen  eye  sweeping  the  earth  for  field- 
mice,   snakes  and   noxious   insects 

Photo    by    H.    T.    Bohlman 


of  all  times  in  the  year  is  the  most  fa- 
vorable for  observiiij^  them.  During 
the  month  of  March  mi  juration  was  in 
full  swinpf,  and  the  past  five  or  six 
weeks  have  seen  our  summer  birds 
flockino^  to  our  Northwest  country 
from  their  sunny  winter  homes  in  Cal- 
ifornia, Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Some  of  tliesc  will  continue  their  flig^ht 


to  summer  feeding 
grounds  in  the  far  North, 
for  many  of  our  well- 
known  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington birds  have  been 
found  flitting  gaily  about 
among  the  flower-sprink- 
led meadows  of  Kadiak 
Island  and  the  huckleber- 
ry patches  of  the  Alaskan 
coast. 

The  Bluebirds  are  gen- 
erally cridited  with  being 
the  first  to  arrive,  their 
coats  of  heavenly  blue 
brightening  our  sober 
landscape  with  the  prom- 
ise that  summer  is  near  at 
hand.  They  are  generally 
seen  here  as  early  as  the 
first  week  in  March.  The 
Robins  also  arrive  early, 
and  this  vear  made  the  re- 
markable record  of  ap- 
pearing in  large  numbers 
in  Portland  on  February 
T.  They  arrived  ver\'  hun- 
gry, as  might  be  expected, 
after  their  long  journey, 
and,  catching  sight  of  two 
huge  hawthorne  trees  la- 
den with  scarlet  berries, 
celebrated  their  homecom- 
ing by  a  sumptuous  ban- 
puet,  at  least  five  hundred 
"Robins  being  present  at 
the  feast. 

Following  the  Bluebirds 
and  the  Robins  come, 
among  others,  the  Rufous 
Hummingbird,  the  Ore- 
gon Towhee,  Audubon's 
Warbler,  the  Blackbirds, 
California  Purple  Finch, 
Willow  and  Arkansas 
Goldfinch,  W^hite-crowned 
Sparrow,  Western  Chip- 
ping Sparrow,  Pacific  Yel- 
low-throat, and  by  the  first  of  May  the 
Swallows,  Yellow  and  Lutescent  Warb- 
lers, Cedar  Bird,  Cassin's  and  the 
Warbling  Vireos,  Bullock's  Oriole. 
Russct-backcd  Thursh.  while  latest  of 
all.  about  the  first  of  June,  arrive  the 
Louisiana  Tanager,  Lazuli  Bunting. 
Flvcatcliers,  Long-tailed  Chat  and 
Western    Nigfhthawk.     Av  few    of   the 
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Robins,  Blackbirds,  etc.,  remain  with 
us  all  winter;  but  the  majority  of  them 
go  to  warmer  climes. 

Here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  birds  do 
not  travel  in  such  vast  ''bird-waves"  as 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  where  in  May 
and  September,  at  night,  across  the 
face  of  the  moon,  glimpses  may  be 
caught  of  immense  moving  bodies  con- 
taining thousands  of  swift-flying  crea- 
tures. Here  birds  migrate  in  smaller 
flocks,  following,  in  the  vast  night- 
gloom,  the  dimly  shining  lines  of  light 
made  by  the  watercourses,  and  guided 
by  the  general  topography  of  the  coun- 
try. Uncle  Sam's  lighthouses  along 
the  coast  are  inadvertently  the  cause  of 
many  an  untold  disaster,  for  the  birds 
while  in  the  full  force  of  their  onward 
rush    through    the    air,    attracted,   yet 


A  FAMILY  OF  YOUNG  RED-SHAFTED  FLICKERS 
Their  first  look  upon  the  cold,  cold  world 

PHcto    ^v    H.    T.    Bohlman 


blinded,  by  the  strange  light,  sweep 
against  it  with  terrible  momentum, 
leaving  a  pitiful  melee  of  wrecked  and 
dying  bodies  for  the  lighthouse  keeper 
to  puzzle  and  mourn  over  a  bit,  and 
then  sweep  off  into  an  ocean  grave  the 
next  morning.  Most  truly  is  migra- 
tion the  great  mystery  and  the  great 
menace  of  bird-life. 

But  the  tragedifes  encountered  in 
these  long  journeys  to  happy  feeding 
grounds — most  of  which  tragedies  will 
remain  forever  unwritten — are  speed- 
ily forgotten  in  the  home-coming,  and 
the  piquant  and  rapturous  abandon- 
ment to  the  finesse  and  transports  of 
courtship. 

Observe,  just  now  in  April,  the  hot- 
headed and  venturesome  little  Hum- 
mingbird, the  only  one  common  to  this 
region,  whose  fire-red  gor- 
get, mingling  with  the 
brilliant  greens  and  red- 
browns  of  his  feathers, 
make  him  a  lightning-flash 
of  dizzy  color  in  every 
field  where  the  flowering 
currant  is  found.  He  has 
chosen  his  mate,  but  a  ri- 
val appears.  With  wild 
fury  that  is  startling  in  so 
tiny  a  bit  of  fuss  and 
feathers,  he  dashes  him- 
self against  his  opponent. 
The  battle  that  ensues  is 
waged  with  splendid  dash 
and  bravado,  and  bloody 
determination  on  the  part 
of  the  lover  to  win  his 
heart's  desire,  even  if 
every  feather  in  his  tiny 
scarlet  and  broaze  body  is 
left  on  the  field.  The  air 
is  filled  with  the  low  hiss 
of  angry  wings  and  Lilli- 
putian shrieks.  When  the 
intruder  is  at  last  discom- 
fited and  driven  away,  the 
conqueror  retires  to  his 
mate  in  their  own  private 
domain  of  wild  currant 
blossoms,  there  to  prune 
his  ruffled  feathers  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Early  in  May  the  nest 
may  be  found  Uujed  with 
down    ^?^iz^fcf^@gte 
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mosses  and  lichens.  It  is  often  built 
low  down  under  an  embankment  in  a 
picturesque  tangle  of  blackberry  vines ; 
and  there  will  be  found  two  tiny  white 
eggs  in  it.  In  July,  when  the  mountain- 
sides are  in  blossom,  he  and  his  mate 
will  travel  to  the  uplands,  there  to 
raise  a  second  brood.  He  has  been 
found  sucking  honey  from  the  Castil- 
leia  (painted  cup)  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet,  where  it  is  so  cold  that  ice 
forms  at  night.  Scarlet  flowers  are 
his  special  delight,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  this  may  have  some  connection 
with  the  bright  crimson  of  his  coat. 

Some  day  in  early  spring  you  may 
stumble  upon  the  Meadow  Lark's  nest 


one  curious  glance  at  the  precious  mot- 
tled eggs,  you  carefully  cover  the  nest 
again  with  the  long,  matted  grass  and 
walk  away.  Two  and  sometimes  three 
broods  are  raised  in  a  season. 

The  Meadow  Lark  is  our  best  singer 
among  the  birds.  Until  recently  scant 
justice  has  been  done  it;  even  the 
scientists  realized  this  when  they  gave 
in  the  name  Stumella  neglecta.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
pedition it  was  unknown,  Audubon,  in 
1844,  being  the  first  of  the  ornitholo- 
gists to  recognize  it.  The  wonderful 
beauty  of  its  tones  can  be  likened  only 
to  that  of  the  Nightingale^pensive, 
filled  with  mellow  sweetness  that  bub- 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  RUFOUS  HUMMING-BIRD— Snugly  ensconscd  in  a  covert  of  wild  blackberry  vines 
Photo   by   H.    T.   BoMman 


in  a  sun-splashed  clover  meadow,  art- 
fully concealed  in  a  little  hollow  under 
a  bunch  of  grass ;  and  in  it  you  may 
find  a  group  of  three  or  four  large, 
purple-spotted  eggs.  Then  you  will 
hear  a  deep-toned  "tuck,"  the  call-note 
of  alarm,  followed  by  a  loud,  liquid 
"tyur" ;  you  suddenly  become  aware  of 
a  pitiful  flutter  of  wings  near  at  hand 
from   the  frightened  parent,  and   after 


hies  over  into  a  brief  ecstasy  of  wild 
gladness,  suddenly  cut  off  unfinished  ; 
its  song,  therefore,  has  a  plaintive  rin^, 
a  touch  of  that  vast  loneliness  that  be- 
longs to  a  country  yet  untamed  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

It  will  well  repay  the  bird-lover  who 
visits  Portland  to  make  his  way  over 
to  East  Side  meadows — Ladd's  Field — 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  acquaint- 
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ance  of  the  English  Skylark,  one  of  the 
few  imported  songbirds  that  has 
thrived  in  his  Oregon  home.  His  joy- 
ous song  may  be  heard  thrown  down 
from  skyey  heights,  either  early  in  the 
morning  or  when  the  sun  hangs  low  in 
the  West,  for 

"the  merry  larks  are  ploughman's 

clocks/' 

says  Shakespeare.    On  cloudy  days  the 

lark  takes  on  a  consolatory  mood  and 

sings  to  us  all  day  long.    Our  Oregon 


representatives.  Fanny  Hardy  Eck- 
storm,  the  Maine  ornithologist,  who 
spent  the  first  year  of  her  married  life 
in  Oregon,  notes  one  exception  to  this 
rule,  that  of  our  Ruffed  Grouse,  which 
is  decidedly  more  rufous  than  the 
Eastern  species.  Why  this  should  be 
so  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems 
that  puzzle  ornithologists.  But  as 
though  to  compensate  for  this  lack  of 
color,  nature  has  made  our  birds  larger 
in  size  than  their  far  away  cousins. 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  MOUNTAIN  PARTRIDGE, 
OR  QUAIL 

Photos  by  H.  T.  Bohlman 


NEST   AND    EGGS   OF    RUSSET-BACKED 
THRUSH 


mists  do  not  dampen  its  spirit,  how- 
ever they  may  wet  its  feathers,  and  it  is 
only  a  drenching  downpour  that  sends 
it  to  its  covert.  When  seen  it  may  be 
recognized  bv  its  brown  back,  dull 
white  breast  and  yellow,  brown-spot- 
ted feathers  of  the  head,  which  are 
ruffled  into  a  crest  when  the  bird  is  ex- 
cited. It  has  a  strange  habit  of  grasp- 
ing its  young  with  its  feet  and  thus 
flying  away  with  th'e  wee  birdlings 
when  danger  threatens  the  grass-cov- 
ered nest. 

The  mellow  richness  of  our  Oregon 
Robin's  tones  are  a  constant  delight  to 
the  ear,  and  so  varied  are  his  notes 
that  it  has  been  said  no  two  Robins 
sing  quite  alike.  His  repertory  is  quite 
as  extraordinary  as  that  of  our  West- 
em  Meadow  Lark.  The  quiet  ways 
and  sober  hue  of  our  Robin  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  plumage  of 
nearlv  all  our  Northwestern  birds  is 
somewhat    duller    than    their    Eastern 


Another  sweet  singer  is  the  familiar 
White-crowned  Sparrow,  whom  W.  R. 
Lord,  in  his  handbook  on  the  birds  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  names  the 
"American  Nightingale,"  because  he 
sings,  not  only  all  day,  but  far  into  the 
night.  In  this  respect  he  is  more  gen- 
erous than  the  Rusty  Song  Sparrow, 
or,  indeed,  any  of  our  Northwest  song- 
sters. 

As  night  falls  the  notes  of  the  Ore- 
gon Vesper  Sparrow  are  heard;  and 
from  the  thicket  that  overhangs  the 
stream  come  the  ^'ethereal  warblings'^ 
of  the  Russet-backed  Thrush.  Late  in 
May  or  early  in  June  the  nest  of  the 
thrush  may  be  found,  preferably  made 
of  bright  green  Hypnum  mosses,  dry 
leaves  and  fine  fibrous  roots. 

Some  moonlit  night  in  June  you  may 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  surprise  the  Long- 
tailed  Chat  while  singing  his  nuptial 
song.  He  is  a  bird  of  very  queer  an- 
tics, a  ventriloquist  and  hark;quin,  who 
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very  nearly  vies  with  the  Mockingbird 
in  his  power  to  reproduce  the  notes  of 
other  birds.  Silent  and  shy  as  he  is 
during  migration,  his  arrival  at  his 
summer  home  is  like  the  coming  of  a 
brass  band.  The  orni- 
thologists vie  in  celebrat- 
ing his  eccentricities. 

"No  sooner  has  pairing 
been  effected,"  says  Dr 
J.  M.  Wheatan,  "than  his 
whole  nature  seems  to 
change.  The  silent  bird 
becomes  the  noisiest  of 
the  woods.  His  shyness 
gives  way  to  an  audacity 
that  is  surprising.  If  he 
discovers  the  approach  of 
a  human  being,  even  at  a 
considerable  distance,,  he 
prepares  to  resent  the  in- 
trusion, and,  giving  three 
short,  loud  whistles,  very 
low  in  tone,  as  a  warn- 
ing, he  advances  toward 
him,  all  the  time  careful 
that  he  should  be  heard 
and  not  seen.  Then 
follows  a  medley  of  sputtering,  cack- 
ling, whispering  and  scolding  notes, 
frequently  interspersed  with  loud  whis- 
tles, and  continued  as  the  bird 
runs,  hops  or  flies  in  the  deepest 
thicket,  with  a  pertinacity  that  knows 
no  fatigue.  He  tells  you  that  your  gun 
won't  shoot,  that  it  is  a  flintlock,  that 
your  ramrod  is  broken,  that  you  shot  it 
at  a  buzzard,  that  you  haven't  got  a 
gun,  that  you  are  a  bald-headed  crip- 
ple, that  there  is  a  big  snake  in  the 
bushes,  that  your  baby  is  crying,  your 
house  is  afire  and  the  bridge  broken 
down,  that  you  have  missed  the  road  to 
the  reform  farm,  and  that  the  poor- 
house  is  over  the  creek,  and  he  calls 
the  dogs,  says  that  you  have  gone  to 
seed,  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the 
country,  that  you  are  taking  up  too 
much  of  his  valuable  time,  that  you 
must  excuse  him  for  a  moment.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  he  remains  invisible, 
or,  at  most,  his  black  eye  and  mask,  or 
le^olden  breast,  appear  for  a  moment  as 
he  peers  at  you  from  the  tangled 
branches  of  the  brambles,  or  flashes 
from  branch  to  branch,  dancing  an  ac- 
companiment to  his  fantastic  notes. 


"At  the  last,  he  suddenly  appears  at 
the  top  of  a  bush  not  ten  feet  from  you, 
makes  a  profound  bow,  and,  with  a 
derisive  whisk  of  his  long  tail,  exposes 
his    immaculate    white    crissum,    and 


BREWER'S    BLACKBIRD- 
Photo    by   H.    T.    Bohlman 


■Nest    and    Birdlings 


dives  again  into  the  deepest  thicket. 
You  take  a  long  breath  and  wipe  your 
face,  and  he  returns  to  the  assault 
from  the  rear.  Should  you  move  on, 
he  follows,  and  if  you  approach  he  re- 
tires, and,  keeping  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, he  laughs  defiance,  shouts 
mockery  and  tantalizing  sarcasm.  He 
is  a  fearful  scold,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
the  inside  of  his  mouth  is  black.  But 
this  is  when  he  knows  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage. Sometimes  he  may  be  sur- 
prised as  he  sings  in  the  upper 
branches  of  a  tree.  He  then  sits  mo- 
tionless, continuing  his  song  as  if  un- 
aware of  any  intrusion  upon  his  pri- 
vacy, and  so  resonant  and  varying  are 
his  notes  that  they  confuse  the  ear  as 
to  the  spot  from  which  they  come, 
while  his  yellow  breast  so  completely 
harmonizes  with  the  green  leaves  and 
sunlight  that  he  is  with  difficulty  dis- 
covered." 

"His  nuptial  song,"  says  Dr.  Coues, 
"is  a  rich,  voluminous  ode,  with  which 
the  bird  inaugurates  a  new  order  of 
events  in  bursts  of  almost  startling 
eloquence  and  fervor.  For  the  nesting- 
place  is  fixed  upon,  the  fabric  hastens 
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to  completion,  and  the  exultant  bird, 
no  long^er  constrained  to  the  lowliness 
of  coverts,  mounts  buoyantly  from 
bough  to  bough  of  some  tall  sentinel 
that  guards  the  leafy  undergrowth  to 
sound  his  exultaition  from  the  very 
tree-top. 

**Yet  once  more :  the  nest  now  bears 
its  precious  burden ;  the  brooding  bird 
assumes  her  patient  place,  and  presses 
down  her  golden  breast  upon  her 
hopes.  Then  this  strange  bird  goes 
fairly  wild  with  joy;  he  spurns  the 
ground,  the  favorite  singing-post  no 
longer  bids  him  welcome,  he  rises  on 
the  wing,  and  in  midair  above  the  nest, 
with  fluttering  pinions,  downstretched 
legs  and  open  beak,  he  performs  a 
thousand  antics  in  the  sheer  abandon 
of  his  eccentricity." 


known  and  characteristic  birds.  His 
white,  flirting  tail-feathers  and  black 
head  are  familiarly  seen  about  our 
doors  in  winter  time.  In  the  late  spring 
he  becomes  shy,  and  retires  to  coverts 
to  nest. 

Among  our  Northwest  birds  that  at- 
tract us  by  their  beautiful  plumage, 
many  of  them  being  sweet  songsters 
as  well,  are  the  Louisiana  Tanager, 
whose  scarlet  head,  black  and  yellow 
body  were  discovered  and  first  de- 
scribed by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805-6; 
the  Lazuli  Bunting,  turquoise  head  and 
tawny  breast;  the  brilliant,  showy 
Woodpeckers,  of  which  we  have  ten, 
besides  two  Flickers;  the  Cedar-bird, 
Goldfinches,  California  Purple  Finch, 
Bullock's  Oriole,  Violet-Green  Swal- 
low, the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  swal- 


YOUNG  RED -WINGED  BLACKBIRDS  and  their  nest  among  the  pond-grasses.    These  fledglings  were  badly 
frightened   at   the   camera,   but   were  compelled   to  pose  before  the  one-eyed  horror 

Photo    by   H.    T.    Bohlman 


One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
familiar  of  our  birds  is  the  Oregon 
ToAvhee,  whose  black  head  and  dull 
orange  breast,  so  conspicuous  on  every 
brush-pile,  might  almost  be  mistaken 
for  the  robin's.  The  Oregon  Junco,  or 
Snowbird,    is    also    one   of    our    well- 


lows,  and  peculiar  to  this  coast;  Au- 
dubon's Warbler,  Yellow  or  Summer 
Warbler,  Lutescent  and  Pileated  War- 
blers, Pacific  Yellow-throat,  whose 
black  mask  against  the  prevailing  olive 
brown  and  yellow  of  his  feathers  make 

him    conspicuous,    and    th^^JW^stern 
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Evening  Grosbeak,  old  gold  with 
white  wing-patches  and  unusually 
large  bill,  a  bird  so  gentle  in  his  ways 
and  familiar  that  he  should  begin 
rather  than  end  the  list.  He  comes  to 
us  in  the  late  winter  and  leaves  for  his 
mountain  nesting-place  in  the  late 
spring. 

Early  in  April  the  Red-winged 
Blackbird  begins  to  build  a  home  out 
of  marsh  grasses.  Of  all  the  birds  it 
is  one  of  the  least  fastidious  as  to  loca- 
tion, nesting  either  on  the  ground  or 
high  up  in  a  tree  that  grows  near  the 
pond.  This  brilliant  and  audacious 
bird,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  Eastern  Redwing,  has  been  greatly 
persecuted  by  farmers,  because  of  its 
fondness  for  grain,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  does  considerable  havoc,  but 
only  for  a  very  brief  period,  while  the 
grain  is  young  and  tender.  The  rest  of 
the  year  its  food  consists  of  noxious  in- 
sects, grub-worms,  caterpillars,  and 
such  larvae  as  are  the  secret  and  deadly 
enemies  of  vegetation.  Alexander  Wil- 
son, the  well-known  ornithologist,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  twelve 
thousand  million  insects  are  destroyed 
by  them  annually  in  the  United  States. 

Brewer's  Blackbird  is  likewise  pur- 
sued by  the  maledictions  of  the  farmer, 
who  is  very  apt  to  reach  for  his  shot- 
gun when  he  hears  the  quick,  jerky 
tones  and  long-drawn  whistle ;  yet,  like 
the  Redwing,  this  blackbird's  depreda- 
tions in  the  wheat-field  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  his  diet  of  grass- 
hoppers and  weed-seeds  the  main  part 
of  the  year.  The  nest  shown  here  was 
built  in  a  fir  tree  near  the  City  Park, 
Portland.  It  is  a  bulky  structure,  like 
a  miniature  crow's  nest,  but  deeper  and 
more  compact.  The  basement  and 
outer  wall  is  an  interlacement  of  short, 
crooked  twigs,  matted  with  a  variety 
of  softer  materials.  The  riest  is  finished 
inside  with  a  quantity  of  hair,  rootlets, 
etc.,  and  generally  contains  from  four 
to  six  gray-green  eggs,  blotched  with 
lavender-brown. 

One  of  the  farmer's  most  faithful 
friends  is  the  intrepid  little  Sparrow- 
hawk,  a  true  falcon,  who  may  be  found 
either  in  summer  or  winter,  stationed, 
silent  and  watchful,  on  his  outpost,  or 
sweeping  the  air  low  down  over  the 


earth,  with  a  sharp  eye- for  field  mice, 
noxious  insects,  lizards,  snakes,  or  even 
an  unlucky  sparrow.  With  such  dash 
and  precision  does  he  pounce  upon  his 
prey  that  he  has  been  called  the  tiger 
of  the  air. 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  RED-SHAFTED  FUCKER— 
In  the  cavity  of  a  dead  and  broken  tree  trunk. 
30  feet  from  the  ground.  The  picture  was  taken 
through  a  window  cut  by  the  photographer  in  the 
side  of  the  tree. 

Photo    by   H.    T,    Bohlman 


It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  year 
during  the  nesting  season  many  of  our 
Oregon  birds  that  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  unprotected  will  be 
safe  from  the  hands  of  the  despoiler; 
for,  through  the  efforts  of  the  John 
Burroughs  Club,  of  Portland,  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  other  bird  clubs 
scattered  through  the  state,  the  model 
bird  law  advocated  by  the  National 
Ornithological  Association  has  just 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature.  If 
this  law  can  be  properly  enforced,  the 
beautiful  Grebes,  that,  in  company 
with  the  Avocets,  Ducks,  Pelicans, 
Coots,  Cormorants,  Marsh  Wrens, 
Herons  and  Terns,  make  their  home  on 
the  lakes  of  Eastern  Oregon,  will  no 
longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  trades- 
men. During  the  past  few  years  these 
Grebes  have  been  wantonly  slaughtered 
by  thousands  during  the-snestina  sea- 
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son  to  supply  the  millinery  trade  of 
San  Francisco,  until  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  this  harmless  and  beautiful 
bird  would  suffer  extinction. 

The  new  law  is  designed  specially  to 
protect  these  and  other  non-injurious 
unprotected  birds.  It  will  also  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  the  farmer,  since 
birds  are  the  check  nature  has  placed 
upon  insect  life,  and  without  the  birds 
not  a  crop  could  be  raised. 

In  the  sparkling  waters  of  every  Or- 
egon or  Washington  waterfall  one 
should  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
Water  Ouzel,  who  builds  his  bright 
green,  dome-shaped  nest  of  moss  al- 
ways within  reach  of  the  spray,  prefer- 
ably just  behind  the  waterfall.  He  is 
a  slate-colored  bird,  peculiar  to  this  re- 
gion, not  found  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  who  sings  his  joyous  song  as 
he  dives  deep  down  under  the  foaming 
waters,  or  pokes  about  on  the  wet 
rocks  for  the  small  crustaceans  that 
make  his  dinner.  Vernon  Bailey,  the 
government  ornithologist,  tells  the 
story  that  one  clear,  crisp  December 
morning,  as  he  walked  beside  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  his  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  a  rapturous  song,  and,  following  it 
upstream,  he  discovered  an  Ouzel  sit- 
ting on  a  cake  of  ice  in  the  bright  sun, 
singing  as  gaily  as  a  Bobolink  in  June. 
The  Ouzel  was  on  his  way  from  his 
nesting-place  in  the  mountains  to  his 
winter  home  in  the  lowlands.  Those 
that  live  at  a  lower  elevation — and 
there  is  no  dashing  stream  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  without  one  or  more — 
do  not  change  their  abode  with  the  sea- 
son. An  accessible  spot  where  they 
m-'v  be  observed  is  in  the  falls  of  the 
Willamette  at  Oregon  City. 

Wherever  the  forest  fires  are  black- 
ening the  heavy  timber  of  our  North- 
west country  there,  in  the  track  of  the 
fire,  flying  with  heavy,  flappine:  wings 
in  broad  circles  to  the  fir  tree  of  his 
choice,  is  Lewis'  Woodpecker.  This 
strange,  strong-pinioned,  silent  bird,  of 
irridescent  black,  touched  with  crimson 
in  his  breast,  is  a  typical  Oregonian, 
made  famous  by  the  Ljcwis  and  Clark 
Expedition.  Unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  expected  to  tap  trees  for 
erubs  and  climb  branches  like  other 
Woodpeckers,  he  elects  to  obtain  his 


dinner  by  darting  after  insects  like 
the  Flycatcher  and  devouring  berries 
like  the  Thrush.  He  is  also  fond  of 
acorns,  and  Fanny  Hardy  Eckstorm, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  our 
Woodpeckers,  maintains  that  he  is  just 
now  acquiring  a  new  habit,  caught 
from  his  cousin,  the  California  Wood- 
pecker, of  shelling,  quartering  and 
hoarding  these  acorns  in  tree-holes  for 
future  use.  Thus  is  evolution  going  on 
about  us. 

Much  more  impetuous  in  tempera- 
ment is  his  relative  the  Red-shafted 
Woodpecker,  whose  brilliant  feathers 
and  sharp  cry,  "kee-yer,  kee-yer!"  or 
"whittoo,  whittoo!"  make  him  a  well- 
known  feature  of  our  landscape.  He 
is  brown,  dashed  with  black  and  white, 
with  touches  of  red  below,  and  a  well- 
marked  black  crescent  on  his  breast. 
Rather  more  frequently  than  we  like 
he  takes  up  his  winter  residence  in  our 
I'.omes  by  drilling  a  large  hole  through 
the  weatherboards.  His  nest  also  oc- 
casionally is  built  there.  From'  five  to 
ten  white  eggs  appear  sometime  in 
May. 

In  the  illustration  here  shown  the 
nest  was  built  in  the  cavity  of  a  dead 
tree,  the  photographers,  two  clever 
young  Portland  ornithologists,  H.  T. 


NEST  OF  JUNCO,   or  "SNOW   BIRD"— Containing 
three  unhatched  eggs  and  one  young  bird 


Photo  by  H.   T.  Bohlman 
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Bohlman  and  W.  L.  Finley,  making  a 
preliminary  study  of  it  from  a  neigh- 
i)oring  tree.  After  locating  the  eggs  by 
this  means,  a  window  was  made  in  the 
side  of  the  stump,  great  tact  being  used 
not  to  frighten  the  birds  so  they  would 
desert  the  nest.  As  the  limb  of  the 
tree  from  which  the  photographers 
worked  was  not  in  the  right  position  to 
permit  of  the  camera  being  focused,  a 
small  board  about  four  feet  long  was 
found,  and  to  this  the  camera  was  fas- 
tened ;  the  focus  was  then  made  with  a 
mirror  reflecting  from  the  ground  glass, 
for  a  mirror  often  comes  in  handy  for 
reflecting  the  light  into  a  dark  nest. 
So  diplomatically  was  this  managed 
that,  after  the  photo  had  been  taken 
and  the  window  carefully  refitted  into 
the  stump,  the  parent  bird  returned  to 
her  work  of  incubation  apparently  un- 
mindful of  the  change  that  had  been 
wrought.  It  was  not  long  before  there 
was  a  family  of  half-grown  birds. 
Young  flickers  when  disturbed  make  a 
peculiar  hissing  sound  that  Mr.  Finley 


describes  as  similar  to  the  buzzing  of 
a  swarm  of  bees,  evidently  a  clever 
ruse  on  the  part  of  Dame  Nature  to 
frighten  away  intruders  from  the  help- 
less young  flickers.  Those  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture  were  tamed 
by  Mr.  Finley  and  Mr.  Bohlman  during 
frequent  visits  to  the  nest  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  mother,  and  at  last,  after 
some  trials  of  patience  on  both  sides, 
when  they  became  good  friends  with 
their  visitors,  they  consented  to  pose 
before  the  camera,  with  the  result  here 
shown. 

The  most  successful  work  in  bird 
photography  yet  done  in  the  North- 
west is  that  of  these  two  young  Port- 
landers,  both  of  whom  have  other  en- 
grossing occupations,  Mr.  Bohlman 
pursuing  his  trade,  and  Mr.  Finley  his 
literary  studies  at  the  University  of 
California,  where  he  will  take  his  de- 
gree this  spring.  Therefore  only  the 
hours  of  leisure  from  a  busy  life  could 
be  devoted  to  this  fascinating  pastime. 
But   their   bird   photographs   have   al- 


NKSTING   COLONY   OF   6,000    CALIFORNIA    MURRES— Oregon   Coast 
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ready  attracted  the  attention  of  leading 
American  ornithologists. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  be- 
set one  who  tries  to  secure  a  g^ood  neg- 
ative of  birds  in  their  native  home  may 
be  obtained  from  the  picture  showing 
Mr.  Finley  and  Mr.  Bohlman  high  up 


camera  steady  at  just  the  right  spot. 
This  was  accomplished  by  lashing  the 
tripod  and  the  camera  to  various 
branches,  until  it  became  stationary. 
Even  then  a  gentle  zephyr  that  set  the 
branches  swaying  onlv  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch  would  disturb  the  focus. 


ROOKERY    OF    BRANDT'S    CORMORANTS— Orcj?  ,n  Coast.    Tlie  fearless  birds  stand  guard  over  their  nests. 
from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  drive  them  away. 

Photo  by  H.  T.  Bohlman 


in  the  top  of  a  fir  tree  engaged  in  an  ef- 
fort to  photograph  the  nest  of  a  Louisi- 
ana Tanager,  which  is  situated  far  out 
on  the  limb  of  the  same  tree,  85  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Selecting  a  day  when  there  was  no 
wind,  they  climbed  the  85  feet,  finding 
themselves  in  a  densely  thick  growth 
of  fir  needles.  As  the  branches  at  that 
height  from  the  ground  were  far  from 
strong,  they  took  the  precaution  to 
lash  a  couple  of  ropes  to  the  tree  trunk. 
The  limb  containing  the  nest  and  eggs 
was  then  raised  sufficiently  to  bring  it 
into  view  from  the  spot  selected  as  the 
station  of  the  two  voung  ornithologists, 
and  the  camera  was  hauled  up  from  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  chief 
difficulty,  however,  was  in  keeping  the 


The  successful  photograph  that  en- 
sued, therefore,  must  be  regarded  as 
something  of  a  feat  in  bird -photog- 
raphy. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
picture  among  the  hundreds  yet  taken 
by  Mr.  Finley  and  Mr.  Bohlman  is  that 
one  showing  a  nesting  colony  of  about 
6,000  Murres  on  the  rocks  at  Netarts 
Bay,  off  the  Oregon  coast,  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  south  of  Tillamook.  This 
was  indeed  a  group  to  test  the  skill  of 
the  most  experienced  photographer. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  these  two 
young  naturalists  organized  a  party  to 
make  the  journey  from  Portland  by 
wagon,  camping  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest  bv  night  and  studving  rare  spe- 
cimcns  alons  the  ^ia,v^e'^i'y®C)d'P°" 
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arriving  at  the  coast,  they  found  the 
surf  so  rough  that  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  nearly  two  weeks  before  Captain 
Joe,  the  Indian  pilot,  would  consent  to 
cross  the  breakers  in  his  fishing-boat, 
for  the  surf  was  running  from  four  to 
fourteen  feet  high  seven  days  out  of 
the  week,  and  it  was  necessary  to  land 
on  a  rocky  shelf  at  the  foot  of  a  preci- 
pice in  mid-ocean. 


But,  whatever  the  shape,  all  were  alike 
in  at  least  one  respect,  viz.,  they 
tapered  to  a  sharp  point.  The  object 
of  this  was  apparently  to  keep  them 
from  rolling  off  the  rocks ;  they  merely 
spun  around  on  their  axes  after  rolling 
a  few  inches. 

The  shrill  shriek  of  the  Seagull  min- 
gles with  the  noise  of  the  dashing 
breakers — -beautiful,  picturesque  birds. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  "BIRD  ROCKS,"  of  the  Oregon  Coast,   the   home   of  thousands  of   Murres.   Cormorant^ 
Petrels,  Guillemots  and  Oyster-catchers. 

Photos  by  H.  T.  Bohlman 

The  rocks  were  of  basalt,  rotten  and 
crumbling,  so  that  the  climbing-hooks, 
when  wedged  into  a  crack,  sometimes 
split  off  huge  blocks  of  the  rock.  It 
was  not  pleasant  to  climb  a  rope,  hand 
over  hand,  a  distance  of  forty  feet, 
knowing  that  the  grappling-hook  might 
at  any  instant  give  way,  plunging  the 
rash  adventurer  into  the  mad  waters 
below.  Even  the  gentle  slopes  above 
were  slippery  and  treacherous,  and  it 
was  frequently  necessary  to  walk  on 
narrow  ledges  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
up  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  cliff. 
These  rocks  from  time  beyond  the 
memory  of  man  have  been  the  undis- 
turbed home  of  untold  thousands  of 
California  Murres,  Cormorants,  Snowy 
and  Silver-gray  Gulls,  Dotterels,  Terns 
and  Sea  Parrots  or  Puffins. 

The  eggs  afford  a  wonderful  study 
in  many  respects,  for  of  all  the  thou- 
sands on  the  rocks  no  two  are  alike  in 
shape  and  coloring,  a  thousand  tender 
tints  and  splashings  of  color  being  dis- 
cernible. And  the  shapes  are  quite  as 
variable.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dividualism on  a  large  scale,  certainly. 


with  their  swift,  white  wings  flashing 
in  the  sunlight,  but  pitiless  as  the  sea 
v;hich  is  their  home.  They  have  often 
been  known  to  strike  with  fierce  wings 
at  the  drowning  sailor  making  wild 
clutches  for  life,  and  the  mocking 
clamor  of  .their  cries  is  the  last  sound 
that  comes  to  his  ears  before  the  waves 
close  over  him  forever.  Yet  there  is  a 
strange  attraction  about  them  for  all 
that,  since  they  are  valiant  birds,  who 
glory  in  braving  the  storm.  Never  are 
their  fierce  cries  so  exultant  as  when, 
riding  the  angry  waves,  they  call  to 
one  another  across  the  lightning  flash 
and  thunder  clap ;  and  this  savage  glad- 
ness that  spurns  the  tempest  instinc- 
tively appeals  to  man  and  fascinates 
him. 

After  making  the  acquaintance  of 
all  these  wild,  feathered  creatures  of 
sea  and  air,  it  is  not  exactly  pleasant 
to  contemplate  the.  fact  which  evolu- 
tionists thrust  upon  us,  namely,  that 
every  year  over  the  world  twice  as 
many  birds  perish  as  arfr4)orn.     r 
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Cbc  Cyraimy  of  fear 


By  Beatrice  6.  Rke 


M 


'Y  dear  boy,  every  woman 
you  have  met  since  our  ar- 
rival in  this  city  has  devel- 
oped into  a  modern  Venus 
under  the  charmed  g^aze 
of  your  optics.  Now,  here's  another 
to  swell  the  mighty  list.  Who  is  she? 
A\ hence  does  she  come?" 

Dana  lazily  pulled  shreds  of  tobacco 
from  Mie  end  of  a  fresh  cigarette  and 
flipped  them  at  his  visitor,  whom  he 
laughingly  surveyed. 

Both  men,  stalwart  Western  fellows, 
long  of  limb  and  sound  of  flesh,  had 
arrived  in  New  York  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  present  occasion,  having 
felt  the  opportunities  of  their  native 
town  insufficient  for  the  high  am- 
bitions they  entertained.  Dana  Black-, 
wood  had  adopted  the  study  of  biology, 
and  talked  great  things,  much  to  his 
friend's  disgust,  of  the  wonders  he  in- 
tended accomplishing  in  the  world  of 
bacilli  and  microbe.  The  nicely  fitted- 
up  laboratory  in  which  the  men  were 
idling  gave  evidence,  however,  of  his 
close  application  to  work. 

Gail  Whittier,  of  a  less  studious  and 
more  romantic  nature,  was  letting  the 
flame  of  early  aspiration  flicker  out 
over  the  dry  pages  of  Blackstone ;  but, 
although  in  that  particular  direction 
his  pace  had  been  like  that  of  the  pro- 
verbial snail,  he  was  making  rapid  and 
more  joyous  strides  in  the  fascinating 
study  of  a  fair  face  of  a  charming  wo- 
man, who  presented  herself  one  gray 
winter  morning  at  his  drearily  respect- 
able boarding-house. 

From  the  moment  the  owner  of  the 
face  became  a  guest  at  his  board,  Gail 
set  to  work  in  a  most  business-like 
manner,  entirely  foreign  to  his  general 
disposition,    not    only    to    study    the 


changing  expressions  of  that  lovely 
countenance,  but  to  capture  the  heart 
of  its  mistress.  Little  by  little  they 
came  to  know  each  other,  and  little  by 
little  that  strange,  subtle  thing,  affec- 
tion, crept  in.  But  the  woman,  feeling 
its  artful  influence  and  recognizing  its 
power,  would  shake  her  head  quite  se- 
verely and  set  her  lips  firmly  while  sit- 
ting at  work  in  her  sketch  class,  and 
argufe  to  herself  in  the  most  sensible 
manner:  "No!  I  shall  never  marry. 
I  am  wedded  to  my  art."  A  vigorous 
dash  with  the  crayon  emphasized  the 
praiseworthy  decision.  "And  I  am  per- 
fectly content  to  lead  a  life  of  single 

blessedness,    but "     The    sentence 

remained  unfinished,  while  a  sad  little 
sigh  escaped  the  slightly  parted  lips, 
and  three  distinct,  thread-like  lines 
marked  the  smooth  whiteness  of  the 
forehead. 

Presently,  on  going  back  to  the  dis- 
mal old  house  in  the  narrow  street, 
this  strangely  contradictory  young 
woman  ran  lightly  up  the  long  flights 
of  stairs  to  her  room,  carefully  closed 
the  door  and  crossed  to  the  bureau, 
where  she  took  from  some  interior  hid- 
ing place  a  small  sketch  of  a  man,  in 
which  could  be  traced — provided  one 
was  gifted  with  a  vivid  imagination — 
some  slight  resemblance  to  Gail  Whit- 
tier. 

For  a  few  moments  she  gazed,  scru- 
tinizingly  on  the  picture,  then,  with  a 
whimsical  little  smile,  she  lifted  the 
bit  of  cardboard  to  her  lips  and  im- 
pressed a  kiss  thereon,  the  largeness 
of  which  took  in  the  entire  head  of  the 
man  in  the  drawing.  After  this  cere- 
mony, she  reluctantly  replaced  the  ob- 
ject of  her  affectionate  demonstra- 
tion and  proceeded  to  dress  for  dinner, 
humming  a  gay  little  lover^ong  as  she 
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put  an  extra  touch  here  and  there  to 
the  severely  plain  toilet,  which  only- 
served  to  enhance  her  fresh  young 
beauty.  After  a  parting  glance  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror,  she  descended  the 
stairs  to  the  dining-room,  a  tender 
smile  playing  on  her  lips  and  her  eyes 

shining  like  twin  sapphires. 
*     *     * 

"Come,  Old  Microbe!  Come  and 
partake  with  me  of  the  hospitality  of 
my  august  landlady,  and  let  me  have 
your  opinion  of  the  very  prettiest  girl 
in  town.  Give  you  my  word,  Fm  in 
dead  earnest  this  time.  I  am  going  to 
marry  her.  What  in  thunder  are  you 
smiling  at?  Certainly  she  has  not  ac- 
cepted me  yet.  I  haven't  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  the  game." 

**Well,  of  all  high-handed  proceed- 
ings !'*  grinned  Dana,  carefully  putting 
up  his  apparatus  preparatory  to  ac- 
cepting his  friend's  invitation. 

"There,  come  along.  Let's  have  a 
look  at  your  latest  flame.  I  am  already 
consumed  with  curiosity." 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  soup 
had  reached  the  luke  warm  state  and 
the  fish  was  almost  stone  cold,  Gail  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  closely  followed 
by  Dana  Blackwood.  As  they  took 
their  seats  at  the  table,  a  look  of  pleas- 
ure crept  into  Miss  Randolph's  eyes 
and  the  color  deepened  on  her  cheeks, 
while  she  smiled  a  welcome  at  Gail  and 
bowed  a  graceful  acknowledgment  to 
his  introduction  of  "Miss  Randolph, 
this  is  my  old  friend  and  college  chum. 
Dr.  Blackwood." 

During  the  interim  of  small  talk, 
Dana  had  ample  time  to  speculate  on 
the  fairness  of  the  face  presented  for 
his  inspection,  and  arrived  at  a  sudden 
conclusion  in  favor,  not  only  of  the 
face,  but  its  owner. 

"Lovely  in  every  detail,"  he  mentally 
decided.  "Gail  is  in  luck.  She  Is 
clever,  too,  if  I'm  not  mistaken." 

Mis  musings  were  interrupted  by 
Miss  Randolph,  who,  slyly  prompted 
by  Gail,  who  was  anxious  to  have  her 
make  a  good  impression,  inquired,  ad- 
roitly: "What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
prevailing  cholera  scare,  Dr.  Black- 
wood ?  Is  it  true  you  men  of  the  med- 
ical    fraternity    think — or    perhaps     I 


should  say  hope — to  effect  a  cure  by  in- 
oculation?" 

"You  put  that  all  right,"  whispered 
Gail,  his  face  lighting  up  with  admira- 
tion. 

An  expostulating  scream  from  one  or 
two  nervous  boarders  caused  Dana  to 
pause  in  his  reply,  while  the  old  Ger- 
nian  professor  next  him,  deep  in  the 
mysteries  of  an  American  pie,  wagged 
his  bald  head  aggressively. 

"Umh!"  he  grunted,  angrily.  "You 
vas  kill  many  vat  you  calls  batients  al- 
reaty  mil  dose  exberiments,  a — yes?" 

Miss  Randolph  sent  a  quick  glance 
of  merriment  in  his  direction,  and  her 
lips  parted,  letting  forth  a  ripple  of  un- 
affected laughter.  It  made  Dana  shake 
his  head  in  comical  remonstrance, 
while  he  seized. the  loophole  to  escape 
from  the  subject  rather  than  explain 
to  a  wonian  his  knowledge  of  the  latest 
scionlifjc  discovery. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  when  Da- 
na left  the  house,  he  was  joined  by 
Gail,  and  for  a  time  they  walked  with 
slow  steps  toward  Dana's  home.  What 
trick  of  fate,  Dana  asked  himself,  had 
thrown  Miss  Randolph  in  their  path- 
way and  why  had  he  accepted  Gail's 
invitation  that  night?  Was  this  to  be 
•the  first  and  last  meeting  with  one  who 
had  taught  him  in  three  brief  hours  a 
lesson  which  long  vears  had  with- 
held? 

For  awhile  the  men  walked  together 
side  by  side  in  perfect  silence,  Dana 
puffing  steadily  at  his  cigar.  Present- 
ly, taking  it  from  his  lips  and  tapping 
the  ash  end  with  his  finger,  he  said 
thoughtfully :  "You're  right  this  time, 
old  chap,  she  is  charming."  He  lin- 
gered over  the  sentence  as  though  lux- 
uriating in  some  pleasant  memory. 
"Charming,"  he  repeated,  slowly. 

"I'm  glad  that  you  admire  her,  and 
that  she  interests  you." 

"A  woman  of  that  appearance  who 
talks  as  she  talks,  could  scarcely  fail 
not  only  to  interest  a  man,  but  to  com- 
pletely captivate  him.  She  cannot  be 
very  old,  and  yet,  she  has  the  self- 
poise  of  a  woman  of  forty  and  the  in- 
nocent  light-heartedness  of  a  child." 

Gail  fairly  colored  with  pleasure  at 
his  friend's  praise  as  he  answered 
"She's  all  you  say  she  is;> 
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and  she  is  entirely  alone  in  this  city. 
Indeed,  the  only  relative  she  has  on 
earth  is  an  old  aunt  living  clear  up 
North  somewhere." 

"You  are  convinced  then  that  she 
loves  you  and  will  marry  you  ?*'  Dana 
turned  and  gave  his  companion  a 
strangely  searching  glance. 


he  stood,  '1  shall  marry  her.  What 
the  deuce  have  you  to  say  about  it? 
She  accepted  me  long  ago.  The  thing 
would  have  been  done  immediately  if 
I  had  not  foolishly  listened  to  you. 
Who  on  earth — "  he  vociferated,  work- 
ing himself  into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  rage 
—  "has  she  to  care  whether  she  mar- 


— Dana  looked   up   and  glanced  at   the   bottle   in   his  friend's  hand. 


"As  sure  as  I  am  that  Fm  living." 

They  were  standing  beneath  the  gas 
lamp  at  the  entrance  to  Dana's  apart- 
ment, and,  as  Gail  said  good-night 
and  left  him,  the  other  stood  for  many 
minutes  as  one  in  deep  reverie. 

Three  months  passed.  Again  in  the 
laboratory  the  two  men  were  talking. 
Gail  nervously  fingered  this  article  and 
that,  arguing^  excitedly  the  while. 

*'I  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed,  turning 
sharply  from  the  cabinet  before  which 


ries  me  or  not,  and  I  know  she  loves 
me — me,  do  you  understand  ?  She  loves 
me.  And  your  nonsensical  talk  shall 
not  come  between  us."  He  struck 
his  clinched  hand  violently  on  the  ta- 
ble causing  the  vials  and  crucibles  to 
jingle  harshly. 

Dana's    big   head,    with    its    curling 
mass  of  hair  bent  low  over  the  micro- 
scope, into  which  he  was  fitting  a  lense. 
Gail  wondered  angrily  if  he  ^'^^^Jj^^^^ 
him,  he  seemed  so  stHL^ed  by  VrrOOQ Ic 
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After  a  monent  Dana's  head  was 
lifted.  A  dull,  red  flush  had  crept  slow- 
ly from  his  neck  to  his  face  and  was 
reflected  in  the  kindling  depths  of  his 
eyes  that  gazed  ominously  into  Gail's. 
His  tightly  compressed  lips  twitched 
slightly,  then  straightened  into  a  thin 
livid  line  as  he  forced  himself  to  sup- 
press the  words  that  rose  to  them. 

The  silence  in  the  room  became  op- 
pressive. At  last  it  was  broken  by 
Gail  asking  in  a  would-be  conciliatory 
tone  of  voice : 

"Don't  get  huffed,  old  fellow;  but 
won't  you  give  a  poor  beggar  some- 
thing to  steady  his  nerves?  Mine  are 
like  electric  wires  lately;  the  slight- 
est thing  sets  them  vibrating,  and  my 
head  feels  half  asleep.  It  gives  me  a 
lot  of  trouble  anyhow,  lately.  Guess 
I've  been  pegging  too  hard  at  Sir  Wil- 
liam." 

Not  receiving  an  answer  and  scarce- 
ly expecting  one  after  his  outburst  of 
temper,  he  crossed  over  to  a  small 
ebony  cabinet  hanging  against  the  wall 
and  took  from  the  lower  shelf  one  of 
two  small  vials  of  dark  colored  glass, 
filled  with  liquid.  A  dainty  hypoder- 
mic syringe  lay  near  to  hand  in  its 
leather  case. 

"Ah,  here's  the  stuff,"  he  exclaimed 
with  forced  gaiety.  "I'll  just  try  a 
dose." 

Dana  looked  up  and  glanced  at  the 
bottle  in  his  friend's  hand.  His  face  a 
moment  before  crimsoned  with  wrath, 
now  blanched  to  a  ghastly  pallor,  yet 
he  answered  composedly  enough : 
"That's  as  good  for  your  trouble  as 
anything  else,  but  a  bad  thing  for  a 
man  to  become  too  fond  of."  All  his 
anger  was  apparentlv  dissipated  and 
he  went  quietly  on  with  his  work. 

Gail  gave  the  bottle  a  slight  shake, 
twisted  the  cork  a  bit  tighter  and  tried 
in  the  gathering  gloom  to  replace  it 
exactly  as  he  had  found  it. 

Dana's  hand  trembled  visibly  as  he 
adjusted  an  object-glass  to  which  was 
affixed  an  infinitesimal  bit  of  epidermis 
taken  from  the  tongue  of  an  adder. 

"Well,  old  boy,"  came  Gail's  voice, 
"so  long." 

The  door  closed  after  him  and  the 
silent  figure  at  the  table  sat  motion- 
less, gazing,  gazing  until  the  tiny  irri- 


descent  particles  beneath  the  glass 
seemed  to  shift  and  dance  kaleidoscop- 
ically  under  his  eyes,  and,  in  the  fast 
fading  light,  to  separate  and  fill  the 
room,  penetrating  his  brain,  blinding 
him.  He  started  from  his  chair,  thrust- 
ing the  table  from  him,  as  if  that  minute 
bit  of  skin  had  evolved  itself  into  a 
huge  serpent  and  lay  in  glittering, 
deadly  coil  before  him. 

He  struck  a  match.  One,  two,  three 
jets  of  gas  sent  up  their  yellow  flame. 
Still  the  room  looked  strangely  dark 
to  him.  Seizing  up  a  cloth  he  covered 
the  instrument  completely,  and  with 
averted  eyes  shut  and  locked  the  door 
of  the  cabinet  in  which  Gail  had  re- 
placed the  vial.  This  done,  up  and 
down  the  length  of  the  room  he  paced, 
at  first  hurriedly  as  a  man  possessed, 
then  wearily  as  if  it  cost  him  an  ef- 
fort to  drag  one  foot  after  the  other. 

Hours  passed  in  slow  succession. 

There  came  a  sharp,  imperative 
knocking  at  the  door,  unanswered  by 
the  occupant  of  the  room,  who  sat  with 
bent  head  and  cold  fingers  tightly  inter- 
locked, like  one  awaiting  some  im- 
pending doom. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds  an- 
other sounding  rap  was  given  the  door, 
then,  without  further  ceremony,  the 
handle  turned,  and  a  small  freckled  face 
thrust  itself  through  the  aperture  open 
to  admit  it. 

"Thort  yez  didn't  hear."  A  diminu- 
tive body  belonging  to  the  head  sidled 
in,  considering  JFurther  explanation  un- 
necessary. He  eyed  Dana  for  a  mo- 
ment curiously,  then  pushed  a  note  into 
the  outstretched  hand.  The  fingers 
shook  like  those  of  a  palsied  man  as 
they  tore  open  the  envelope. 

"Dear  Dr.  Blackwood: 

"I  beg  you  will  come  to  the  house  at 

once.    Gail  has   been   taken  suddenly, 

'  and  T  fear  dangerously  ill.   He  calls  for 

you  constantly.    Please  come  without 

delay.    I  am  so  worried  about  him. 

"Yours  in  haste, 

"Millicent  Randolf}h." 

Crumpling  the  note  to  a  small  wad, 
and  with  the  lethargy  that  had  en- 
shrouded him  entirely  vanished.  Dana 
seized  his  hat,  hustled  the  small  mes- 
senger into  the  hall  and  dashed  past 
him  like  a  thing  demented. 
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On  the  almost  empty  streets  the  sev- 
eral pedestrians  turned  and  stared  in 
wonderment  after  the  big  fellow,  as, 
with  hat  drawn  close  over  his  eyes, 
he  sped  along,  muttering  in  broken 
sentences:  "This  is  my  work.  Hea- 
ven pity  me  and  let  him  live ! — let  him 
live!" 

Reaching  the  house  in  which  Gail 
had  made  his  home,  he  mounted  the 
steps  two  at  a  time,  tried  the  handle  of 
the  door  and  found  it  locked.  Giving 
it  a  herculean  shake,  he  grasped  the 
bell  and  rang  a  peal  that  sounded  from 
foundation  to  roof. 

Reaching  Gail's  room,  he  entered  un- 
announced and  strode  over  to  the  bed 
on  which  lay  his  friend.  The  flushed 
face  and  brilliant,  restless  eyes  told  the 
story.  He  called  Dana  by  name  quite 
naturally  it  seemed,  but  a  second  later 
burst  into  the  rambling  sentences  of 
delirium.  The  doctor  already  in  at- 
tendance nodded  hurriedly  as  Dana  en- 
tered, and  finished  writing  a  prescrip- 
tion, which  he  handed  to  Millicent,  say- 
ing impressively  as  he  did  so: 

*Tou  will  kindly  have  this  filled  im- 
mediately." 

Millicent  inclined  her  head  in  answer 
to  his  order,  gave  one  lingering  look  at 
the  figure  on  the  bed ;  then,  taking  the 
slip  of  paper  from  the  doctor,  she  left 
the  room. 

Dana  had  waited  with  growing  impa- 
tience for  Millicent  to  take  her  leave, 
and  as  the  door  closed  softly  behind 
her,  he  crossed  the  room  to  the  doc- 
tor's side  and  strove  with  dry  lips  to 
utter  some  words  that  would  not  come. 
He  moistened  his  mouth  and  made  an- 
other futile  effort  to  frame  a  sentence, 
the  doctor  all  the  while  surveying  him 
with  mild  surprise,  which  rapidly  gave 
way  to  curiosity. 

Closing  his  eyes  with  a  snap,  he  said 
reassuringly:  "You  need  not  be  so 
greatly  alarmed.  There  is  no  imme- 
diate danger,  although  he  is  a  very 
sick  man.  It  is  an  attack  of  typhoid, 
not  necessarily  fatal  unless  some  un- 
forseen  complications  set  in.  He  is  a 
little  flighty,  of  course;  that  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  and  delirium  is  es- 
pedally  noticeable  where  the  brain  has 
been  overtaxed  or  the  patient  subject- 
ed to  some  excitement  previous  to  the 


illness.  This  young  man  has  beep  in 
reality  sick  for  a  week  before  taking 
to  his  bed.  Why,  man,  what  ails  you  ?** 
The  little  gentleman's  medical  dis- 
course was  brought  to  a  sudden  climax 
by  Dana,  who  was  holding  his  arm 
in  a  vice-like  grip,  and  was  whisper- 
ing hoarsely  in  his  ear: 

"No,  you  are  all  wrong,  all  wrong. 
It  IS  Asiatic  cholera.     Look!" 

He  pointed  with  shaking  finger  to 
Gail's  face,  flushed  to  a  dull  purple 
with  fever. 

"Roll  up  his  sleeve  and  you  will  see 
I  am  right.  He  injected  it  and  I  looked 
on  and  let  him  do  it.  If  he  dies  it  will 
be  my  fault.  I — shall  have  been — his — 
murderer." 

"Is   this  a   maniac   I   have  to  deal 
with,"  thought  the  doctor,  his  mind, 
inured  to  human  suffering,  fjliling  at    . 
first  to  penetrate  to  the  core  of  Dana's 
distress. 

"Cholera!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
sceptical  smile.  "Not  a  bit  of  it.  You 
are  over-excited.  Try  and  tell  me 
calmly  just  what  you  do  mean."  He 
spoke  sternly,  realizing  the  necessity 
of  bringing  Dana  to  his  senses. 

"He  injected  it  by  mistake  for  a  so- 
lution of  cocaine,"  explained  Dana  with 
some  effort.  "It  was  in  reality  the 
spirrillum  or  germ  of  the  real  choleroe 
Asiaticoe,  which  Professor  Prescott 
procured  for  me  during  his  tour  of  the 
continent.  I  had  prepared  the  germs 
in  fluid,  an  invention  of  my  own,  for 
further  experiment.  The  vial  contain- 
ing them  I  placed  in  the  cabinet  beside 
a  similar  vial  filled  with  the  prepara- 
tion which  Whittier  had  taken  be- 
fore for  neuralgia.  It  was  almost  dark 
arid  as  the  cabinet  was  in  the 
shadow,  I  know  he  could  not  tell  the 
diflFerence.  But  I  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  and  —  God  help  me  I —  I  sat  still 
and  let  him  do  it,  and  willingly  per- 
mitted him  to  inject  a  portion  of  the 
contents.  In  the  name  of  mercy,  don't 
look  so.  I'm  telling  you  the  truth, 
and  you  must  save  him  I"  The  last  he 
uttered  in  a  voice  trembling  with  feel- 
ing, as  he  bent  over  the  bed  and  search- 
ed for  one  gleam  of  intelligence  in 
Gail's  half  closed  eyes. 

The  doctor,  a  cool  old  practitioner, 
was  at  last  puzzled.  6-JM§b^@K5^^e 
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was  clearly  not  a  case  of  the  pestilential 
scourge,  and  yet  the  man  bending  over 
the  occupant  of  the  bed  was  sober  and 
evidently  in  deadly  earnest.  Should 
he  call  another  physician  to  verify  his 
diagnosis  of  the  case  and  help  calm 
this  maddened  creature's  fears,  or 
should  he  trust  to  his  own  skill? 

He  shook  Dana  briskly  by  the  shoul- 
der. 

"Listen  to  me,  young  man.  You  say 
your  friend  injected  the  baccili?  When 
did  he  do  so?    At  what  time,  I  mean?" 

"In  the  late  afternoon,  between  five 
and  six  o'clock.*' 

"Um !  the  symptoms — if  your  views 
on  the  subject  are  correct — are  strange- 
ly dissimilar  to  those  usually  mani- 
fested, and  have  developed  with  un- 
usual rapidity.  It  is  now — "  he  con- 
sulted   his    substantial    looking   time- 


piece, "but  ten  o'clock.  Did  you  see 
him  inject  the  fluid?" 

"No,  literally  speaking,  I  did  not.  He 
held  the  bottle  in  his  hand  while  he 
looked  about  for  the  syringe.  The  room 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  was  al- 
most in  shadow  and  I  knew  he  would 
fail  to  notice  his  mistake.  The  dark 
color  of  the  vials  caused  the  liquids 
within  to  look  the  same ;  although,  if  he 
had  stopped  to  read  the  labels,  he 
would  at  once  have  discovered  his  er- 
ror. But  I  think  he  did  not  do  this, 
for  he  seemed  in  the  act  of  filling  the 
syringe  as  I  looked  away." 

"What  was  you  reason,  may  I  ask, 
for  not  warning  your  friend  of  his  dan- 
per?" 

The  same  dark  flush  that  has  suf- 
fused Dana's  face  as  he  bent  over  his 
microscope  overspread  his  features  for 


— the  girl passed  her  cool  hand  over  Gnil  s   burning  hrow^^-^ 
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the  second  time,  and  then  faded  slow- 
ly to  an  ashen  hue,  as  Millicent,  with 
noiseless  step, entered  the  room.  Dana's 
eyes  scanned  her  face  hungrily,  ancj  the 
doctor,  glancing  searchingly  from  one 
16  the  other,  discerned  clearly  that 
which  no  words  could  explain. 

Dana's  head  was  lowered  as  one  suf- 
fering the  bitterness  of  remorse,  and 
his  attitude  was  that  of  abject  misery 
as  the  girl,  apparently  oblivious  to  his 
presence,  stepped  softly  to  the  bedside 
and  with  a  look  of  infinite  love  and 
tenderness,  passed  her  cool  hand  over 
Gail's  burning  brow  until,  even  in  his 
fitful  slumber,  he  seemed  to  realize  her 
nearness. 

"Ah,",  thought  the  little  doctor,  "I 
have  it  now,"  and  his  face  assumed  a 
look  of  intense  satisfaction,  while  his 
sympathy  was  all  aroused  for  the 
wretched  man  who  stood  so  dejectedly 
beside  him.  ♦ 

"You  are  entirely  mistaken,  my 
friend,"  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on 
Dana's  shoulder.  "Young  Whittier 
never  committed  the  error  you  thought 
he  did.  He  probably  did  take  up  the 
bottle  just  as  you  say,  but  certainly 
did  not  use  it.  Look  here."  He  stepped 
t6  the  bed  and  drew  away  the  sleeves 
ffom  Gail's  arms.  "You  can  see  for 
yourself,  there  is  not  the  faintest  sign 
of  a  fresh  incision  of  the  hypodermic 
needle.  Therefore,  I  can  state  positive- 
ly and  would  risk  my  reputation  on  it, 
that  the  patient  is  suflfering,  not  from 
the  disease  you  have  mentioned,  but 
from  typhoid  fever." 

The  little  man's  face  bore  almost  a 
triumphant  expression  as  he  saw  Da- 
na's tense  expression  relax  a  little. 

As  the  night  wore  on  two  watchers 
noted  anxiously  each  change  in  the 
sleeping  man. 

The  dawn  was  slowly  breaking  and 
the  morniner  light  crept  through  the 
shuttered  windows,  groping  about  with 
shadowv  fingers  as  though  to  feel  its 
feeble  way  deeper  mot  the  recesses  of 
the  room. 


The  night  lamp  flickered,  and  flared 
up  brilliantly,  lighting  with  its  pale, 
dying  rays  the  haggard  face  of  Dana, 
and  throwing  into  strong  relief  the 
flushed  one  resting  on  the  pillow,  then 
it  died  slowly  down  and  out. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  sat 
Millicent  with  tightly  clasped  hands 
and  fingers  interlaced,  watching  in- 
tently for  the  faintest  change  in  her 
lover's  face.  Her  head,  crowned  with 
misty  waves  of  hair,  looked,  as  it  rested 
against  the  dark  wood  of  the  head- 
post,  almost  cameo-like  in  the  gray 
dawning. 

Bolder  grew  the  light.  The  sun  was 
rising  and  gilding  with  Midas  rays  the 
roofs  and  windows.  A  lumbering 
wagon  jolted  along  the  street  below, 
the  noise  breaking  in  upon  the  death- 
like stillness  of  the  sick  room.  The 
stumbling  tread  of  a  servant  creaked 
upon  the  stairs,  waking  the  doctor 
from  a  furtive  nap.  He  must  be  up  and 
away.  A  delicate  operation  awaited 
him  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  his  time  was 
precious. 

Assuming  his  most  professional  air, 
as  if  to  counteract  all  effects  of  the 
hastily  seized  nap,  he  bent  over  his 
patient,  listened  with  evident  approval 
to  the  respiration,  felt  the  pulse  now 
quieting  into  a  less  rapid  beat  and, 
turning  to  Millicent,  said :  "His  fever 
is  not  quite  as  high  as  it  was  last 
night.  With  good  nursing  I  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  hope  he  will  pull  through 
this  all  right.  I  shall  send  in  a  nurse 
from  the  hospital  this  morning  and  will 
be  in  again  myself  during  the  day." 

The  sound  of  the  softly  modulated 
voice  aroused  Dana  from  the  deep  rev- 
erie into  which  he  had  sunk.  He  rose 
slowly  from  his  cramped  position,  and 
on  his  face  was  born  a  look  of  thanks- 
giving. With  the  tenderness  of  a  wo- 
man he  bent  and  gently  kissed  Gail's 
forehead ;  then,  without  a  last  look  at 
Millicent,  fearing  lest  such  should  de- 
prive him  of  his  resolution,  he  stole 
noiselessly  from  the  room. 
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THE    SKEE-TRAIL 

CHREE  venturesome  spirits  got 
it  into  their  heads  that  a  win- 
ter trip  to  Mt.  Hood  on  the 
south  side  would  not  be  de- 
void of  interest  and  pleasure. 
In  this  excursion  we  wished  to  repre- 
sent the  Mazamas,  a  mountain-climb- 
ing organization,  and  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  find  near  at  hand  as  good 
winter  sports  as  may  be  enjoyed  any- 
where else  in  America,  or,  perhaps,  in 
the  world.  Snow  sports,  and  especially 
skeeing  are  coming  into  great  populari- 
ty in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  we 
do  not  want  Portlanders  to  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  possibilities  in  that  direction 
that  lie  at  her  very  door. 

Moreover,  we  felt  that  for  the  sake  of 
health,  a  trip  to  the  mountain,  in  the 
crisp,  dry  atmosphere,  with  the  vigor- 
ous exercise  which  the  conditions  of 
the  journey  would  necessitate,  could 
not  but  prove  highly  beneficial.    Many 


of  our  people  make  a  mistake  in  spend- 
ing their  summer  outings  at  the  sea 
coast  in  the  damp,  foggy  atmosphere 
which  there  prevails,  instead  of  going 
to  the  mountains,  where  the  dry,  ozonic 
air  is  of  itself  an  incomparable  tonic. 

In  addition  to  these  objects,  one  of 
the  party  was  especially  desirous  of  se- 
curing photographs  of  the  wonderful 
winter  scenery. 

The  idea  is  prevalent  that  such  a  trip, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  would  be  dis- 
agreeable, dangerous,  and  attended 
with  great  fatigue  and  hardship.  It 
was,  in  fact,  none  of  these,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  comparatively  easyi  en- 
tirely comfortable  and  enjoyable  in 
every  way. 

My  companions  on  the  trip  were 
Martin  W.  Gorman  and  T.  Brooke 
White.  Mr.  Gorman  is  a  very  learned 
botanist,  a  most  genial  and  pleasant 
companion,  and  a  veritable  walking  en- 
cyclopaedia. Mr.  White,  of  athletic 
build  and  Bohemian  oroclivities,  is  a 
most  ingenious  photographer,  and 
withal  an  excellent  mountain  compan- 
ion. Both  are  agreeable  and  generous 
to  a  fault. 

All  the  cares  of  civil'zation  were  left 
behind  us,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  trip 
to  its  fullest  extent.  Our  equipment 
consisted  of  three  sets  of  skees  and 
other  small  trappings.  The  skees  I  built 
after  a  pattern  I  had  seen  in  my  boy- 
hood days. 

In  the  early  sixties,  in  the  high  Sier- 
ras, before  the  day  of  the  pony  express, 
the  only  means  of  getting-  m^il  from 
California  to  Nevada  was  bv  means  ot 
the  skees.  A  famous  Norwegian  bv  the 
name  of  Snow-shoe  Thompson,  u^ed  to 
carry  the  mail  from  Placervill*^  to  the 
head  of  the  Carson  ygD^^^^riQ^^j^ 
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duty  to  await  him  at  the  eastern  end  of 
that  trip,  take  the  mail  down  into  the 
valley  and  return  ready  for  his  depart- 
ure on  a  new  trip.  It  was  there  I  learn- 
ed to  have  a  fondness  for  the  pleasure 
to  be  had  on  skees,  and  I  fashioned  the 
three  pair  we  took  with  us  on  this  trip 
after  the  pattern  of  those  used  by 
Snow-shoe  Thompson.  The  skees  are 
about  ten  feet  long  and  four  and  a  half 
inches  wide  at  the  widest  end,  tapering 
back  so  as  to  allow  them  to  slip  freely 
over  the  snow.  They  are  rubbed  down 
with  pumice  stone  and  polished  with 
oil  on  the  under  side.  By  way  of  ex- 
periment, we  used  three  varieties  of 
wood,  oak,  ash  and  spruce. 

Our  way  by  stage,  along  the  beauti- 
ful, winding  Sandy  River  and  through 
forests  covered  with  moss,  led  us  after 
two  days'  traveling  to  Mr.  Homann's, 
near  the  snow  line.  We  had  planned 
to  climb  to  Mr.  Yocum's,  whose  winter 


quarters  are  at  Government  Camp,  but 
found  the  conditions  unfavorable  for 
the  ascent.  One  day  of  storm  was  con- 
sumed in  our  endeavors  to  reach  a 
point  known  as  the  Twin  Bridges,  by 
sleigh,  for  we  were  to  meet  Mr.  Yocum 
there  at  a  certain  hour.  Besides  getting 
a  most  fearful  wetting  for  seven  or 
eight  hours,  and  a  capsize  in  the  snow, 
there  was  nothing  of  special  interest 
in  this  day's  outing,  save  a  wind  storm 
that  was  peculiarly  grand  to  me.  While 
the  boys  were  inside,  drying  them- 
selves, I  went  to  a  grove  of  Douglas 
spruce  in  the  wind-swept  canyon  to  en- 
joy the  gale.  The  trees  were  very  tall 
and  seemed  to  pierce  the  angry,  scur- 
rying clouds ;  they  swaved  backward 
and  forward  with  a  long,  e:raceful 
swing,  until  I  thought  surely  they 
would  bend  beyond  their  endurance. 
Their  limbs  would  crack  and  snap  like 
the  antlers  of  two  jealous  stags  in  act- 
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ion ;  the  smaller  and  more  pliable  trees 
would  bend  and  tremble  as  thoug^h 
every  leaf  would  be  stripped  from  them. 
As  the  storm  abated,  the  rain  turned  to 
snow,  which  fell  to  a  depth  of  about 
eight  inches ;  the  wind  died  down,  and 
then  the  scenery,  in  all  its  stillness  and 
snow-clad  beauty,  appeared  to  its  best 
advantage. 

Having  missed  our  appointment  with 
Mr.  Yocum,  we  remained  another,  day 
with  Mr.  Homann  in  order  to  practice 
on  our  skees  and  to  secure  some  of  the 


wonderful  views  before  they  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  wind. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  started  in 
a  wagon.  As  we  traveled  along,  the 
snow-laden  boughs  reached  out  over 
the  road  on  either  side  and,  when  the 
team  passed  under,  dumped  their  load 
of  whiteness  over  and  about  us  until 
we  formed  a  sort  of  pyramid  of  snow 
and  humanity.  We  traveled  some  dis- 
tance through  this  condition  of  affairs, 
finally  striking  Laurel  Hill.  At  this 
point  we  got  our  first  glimpse  of  Mt. 


TWO  OF  THE  PARTY  MAKING  THEIR  WAY  AMONG  THE  SNOW-CLAD  TREES 
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THE  AUTHOR  TAKES  A  TUMBLE — In  this  view  may  be  seen  one  of  the  snow-caps  which  are  so 
curious  a  feature  of  the  winter  scenefy 


Hood  at  a  near  view.  It  was  superb — 
white  and  dazzling — and  the  clear,  blue 
sky  beyond  lent  a  marked  contrast  to 
its  coloring.  The  rougher  portions  of 
the  surface,  the  crags  and  hanging 
rocks,  were  plastered  and  smeared  and 
snarled  with  the  drifting  snow,  the 
slopes  below  growing  smoother  and 
smoother  until  they  finally  faded  out 
in  the  timber  line.  At  Crater  Rock  there 
was  visible  a  bare  spot,  melted  by  the 
heat  of  the  rocks. 

A  little  further  on  we  found  that  the 
horses  floundered  in  the  snow,  so  we 
were  unable  to  go  further  with  the 
team.  Here  we  sent  back  all  our  spare 
luggage,  and  with  two  light  packs  we 
boarded  our  skees  and  started  on  our 
climb  to  the  summit.  It  required  only 
about  fifteen  minutes*  traveling  to 
convince  us  that  w^e  were  masters  of 


the  situation,  our  skees  sinking  in  only 
about  five  inches,  and  the  grade  being 
such  that  we  could  mount  it  very  com- 
fortably. We  took  turns  of  twenty  min- 
utes each  in  breaking  the  trail  and  in 
carrying  the  packs.  Finding  the  trip  so 
easy,  we  loitered  and  enjoyed  the  many 
beautiful  scraps  of  scenery  along  the 
way.  At  one  place  we  crossed  a  bridg^e 
of  snow  which  we  afterward  learned 
was  built  up  upon  a  small  pole  about 
fifteen  feet  long;  but  the  tenacity  of 
the  snow  was  so  great  that  we  passed 
over  in  safety.  The  grotesque  forms 
that  the  snow  built  upon  the  diflferent 
stumps  was  most  interesting.  In  some 
cases  its  high  columns  would  bend 
over  in  the  form  of  a  fish-hook,  and  one 
could  hardlv  realize  that  it  could  hang^ 
in  that  position  without  support.  In 
this  it  illustrated,  on  a  miniature  scale, 
the  law  of  glacial  movement. 
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In  due  time  we  reached  Mr.  Yocum's, 
and  there  we  had  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  home.  The  next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Yocum  invited  us  out  to  ex- 
plore various  trails  through  the  woods, 
to  visit  his  traps,  and  to  have  a  little 
more  practice  on  our  skees.  We  spent  a 
pleasant  day  in  thus  running  through 
the  woods  and  taking  photographs  of 
the  various  objects  of  beauty.  Here 
Mr.  White  displayed  his  ingenuity  by 
taking  a  stereoscopic  view  with  a  sin- 
gle lens. 

On  the  following  day  we  arranged 
for  a  little  climb  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  It  was  not  our  m- 
tention  at  any  time  to  attempt  to  go 
to  the  top  of  the  peak.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  in  anybody  to  do  that  in  the 


winter  unless  extra  provisions  were 
made  for  the  trip.  We  started  out  late 
in  the  morning,  with  no  luncheon,  light- 
ly clad  and  with  our  skees  in  good  trim. 
Our  course  lay  toward  the  timber  line, 
over  a  section  of  country  that  was  com- 
paratively open ;  but  here  and  there  a 
blunt  snag  protruded  through  the  crust. 
Presently  we  reached  the  green  tim- 
ber, where  our  way  was  more  difficult, 
the  trees  being  close  together,  and  the 
snow,  whirling  around  their  branches, 
formed  great  cavities  at  the  base  of 
each  tree,  and  prevented  our  taking  a 
straight  course.  As  we  climbed  higher 
and  higher,  the  view  became  more  mag- 
nificent; Jefferson  began  to  poke  his 
head  up  out  of  the  clouds ;  the  ribs  of 
the    mountain    began    to   show   them- 
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selves,  and  the  earth  erosion  was  visi- 
ble to  a  wonderful  deg^ree.  Hood  itself 
became  more  and  more  majestic  the 
nearer  we  approached  it :  the  snow  be- 
came whiter  and  whiter  and  the  blue 
more  intense;  the  play  of  cloud  and 
sunlight   gave   a   kaleidoscopic   effect; 


but  as  soon  as  the  open  space  was 
reached,  the  true  fun  began.  By  this 
time  we  were  all  familiar  with  the  skees 
and  had  them  under  very  fair  control. 
By  a  little  turn  of  the  ankle,  and  a  little 
proper  judgment,  one  can  glide  along 
the  side  of  the  hill  or  straight  down. 


IN    THE    SILENT,    SHROUDED    RECESSES    OF  THE  FOREST 


and  in  every  direction  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  but  beauty — ^beauty  at  every 
turn  of  the  eye.  Our  pace  was  slow 
and  we  were  very  comfortable,  hence 
able  to  enjoy  the  view  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. Mr.  Yocum,  thorough  mountain- 
eer that  he  is,  could  point  out  the  lo- 
cality of  different  objects  with  marked 
accuracy. 

In  climbing  with  the  skees  two  of  our 
party  had  on  creepers.  A  creeper  is  a 
little  cleat  screwed  to  the  under  side 
of  the  skee  to  prevent  it  from  moving 
backward  in  going  up  a  steep  incline; 
or  it  may  be  a  rope  bound  around  two 
or  three  times.  Mr.  Yocum  and  myself 
used  no  creepers  this  trip,  preferring  to 
climb  without  them. 

We  finally  arrived  at  the  timber  line, 
which  was  as  far  as  we  wished  to  go. 
There  we  took  a  short  rest  and  then 
started  down  the  mountain.  Through 
the  green  timber  we  moved  cautiously, 


To  regulate  the  speed  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  turn  a  little  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  diminishing  or  increasing  the 
grade,  as  may  be  desired.  When  we 
reached  the.  open  field,  we  slid  over  the 
sloping  snow  surface,  literally  like 
birds  with  outstretched  wings.  It  was 
most  invigorating  and  delightful,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  we  landed  at 
Government  Camp. 

The  following  day  we  started  on  our 
return  trip,  and  found  it  a  very  pleasant 
run  down  to  the  Twin  Bridges. 

For  three  and  a  half  days  we  had 
been  feasting  our  eyes  and  souls  on  that 
grrand  old  mountain  at  a  close  range.  I 
longed  to  reach  out  and  touch  it,  to  em- 
brace it,  to  reach  my  arms  around  it,  to 
fold  myself  in  its  white  mantle  of 
purity.  Three  times  I  have  stood  on  its 
topmost  pinnacle  and  gazed  with  awe 
and  wonder  and  admiration  upon  the 
grand  panorama  below.  I  have  clinibed 
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over  its  living  glaciers,  looked  down  its 
deep  crevasses  at  the  blue  and  green 
ice.  I  have  slept  on  its  warm  rocks, 
heated  by  the  dying  energy  that  gave 
it  birth ;  and,  with  outstretched  hands 
and  cheeks  aglow,  have  skeed  down  its 
smooth  sides  with  eagle  speed.  I  en- 
deavor, every  morning  of  my  life,  to 
see  it  bathe  in  the  warm  sunlight,  to 
watch  the  playful  moods  of  its  sunlit 
face. 

It  is  a  grand  mountain  and  I  love  it. 
It  is  one  of  God's  temples. 

Thrice  crowned  it  is:  first,  the  fit- 
ting laurel  wreath — a  belt  of  rhododen- 
drons about  seven  miles  wide ;  second, 
the  Abies  Nobilis,  the  noble  fir;  and, 
third,  the  mountain  hemlock.  All  these, 
with  their  beautiful  lessons  in  the  bot- 
anical world,  tell  the  stories  of  the 
stniggle  for  existence. 


I  would  like  to  say  one  word  about 
this  last  wreath,  the  hemlock.  You  all 
remember  that  good  old  Greek  philoso- 
pher, Socrates?  He  committed  the 
grievous  crime,  in  our  early  intellectual 
and  spiritual  development,  of  telling  his 
followers  that  there  was  but  one  God, 
that  they  should  not  worship  idols  and 
many  gods;  and  for  this  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  by  drinking  the  cup  of 
hemlock.  It  was  the  .water  hemlock 
which  lulled  him  to  his  last  long  sleep. 
We  of  today,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
thoughts  and  teachings,  plucl<;.  the 
boughs  of  the  mountain  hemlock  and 
spread  our  couch  and  lie  down  upon 
its  fragrant  softness.  We  gaze  up  into 
the  revolving  dome,  and  while  Orion  is 
guarding  over  us,  we  wonder — and 
wonder — and  wonder  what  this  beauti- 
ful universe  is  for,  till  our  heavy  eyelids 
close  in  sleep. 
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Softly  curved  and  tender  green, 
Stretch  the  hills  and  rise  to  where 

The  mountains  tower,  and  between 
Their  peaks  the  storm-clouds  threatening  lie, 

Banked  in  huge  masses  in  the  sky — 
Where  streaks  of  vivid  lightning  flare. 


^ 


Just  above  a  patch  of  blue, 

Hemmed  in  by  the  stormy  skies, 
Where  a  sunbeam  creeping  through, 

Bright  against  th'  approaching  storm — 
Clasps  the  hills  in  kisses  warm. 

And  in  their  gloomy  canyons  dies. 

So  a  life,  with  clouds  above. 

Wrapped  in  darkness  and  grief,  may  be, 
'Till  from  heaven  a  beam  of  love 

Piercing  the  heart  of  the  clouds  may  come. 
Brightening  the  surrounding  gloom 

With  a  glimpse  of  Enternity. 
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CHE  OREGONIAN  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  the  field  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  terri- 
tory that  embraces  within  its 
limits  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Western  Montana  and  British 
Columbia.  While  a  number  of  other 
strong  papers  are  published  in  this 
field,  the  Oregonian  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  paper  that 
claims  a  general  circulation  reaching  to 
the  outermost  borders  of  this  vast  ter- 
ritory. 

The  special  distinction  accorded  the 
Oregonian  by  newspaper  men  generally 
is  that  the  recognition  given  the  paper 
outside  of  its  immediate  field  where  its 
influence  is  supreme,  is  a  recognition 
based  on  the  merits  of  the  Oregonian 
as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of 
legitimate  news,  and  on  the  ability  of 
its  editorial  utterances.  The  policy  of 
the  Oregonian  has  not  encouraged  a 
resort  to  those  sensational  features  of 
journalism,  features  that  have  added  so 
largely  to  the  circulation  of  some  of  the 
best  known  metropolitan  papers  of  the 
East.  It  is  a  matter  of  pardonable  pride 
to  the  people  of  Portland  that  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary  to  recognize  the 
sensational  to  insure  the  Oregonian 
that  rapid  increase  of  circulation  in  the 
field  it  now  so  fully  covers,  which  has 
followed  the  efforts  of  the  management 
to  publish  a  paper  of  standing  and  abil- 
ity ;  a  paper  that  is  a  credit  alike  to  the 
men  who  have  made  the  Oregonian 
what  it  is,  and  to  the  city  in  which  the 
Oregonian  has  grown  and  prospered. 

The  weakness  of  any  business  ven- 
ture is  likely  to  be  found  in  ideals  or 
fixed  methods  that  appeal  the  strongest 
to   its   management ;    ideals   based   on 


the  one  element  of  strength  that  made 
possible  its  first  siernal  success.  Here 
are  found  the  limitations  of  human  en- 
deavor that  invariably  lead  to  deca- 
dence if  not  downfall,  where  energy 
and  ability  have  not  the  mainstay  of 
reasonable  conservatism  and  good 
sense  as  a  prop  for  enthusiastic  effort 
to  maintain  a  success  that  is  once  at- 
tained. This  applies  with  striking  force 
to  the  art  of  publishing  a  successful 
newspaper. 

An   able   writer,   for   instance,   may 
make  his  influence  felt  in  his  work  on 
some  prominent  paper  during  a  critical 
issue  in  the  country's  affairs.     It  is  a 
time  when  opinions  count ;  a  time  when 
the  vast  body  of  men  who  make  up  the 
voting    population,    and    who    seldom 
think  clearly  on  big  subjects,  are  look- 
ing for  effective  leadership.    Through 
the  able  efforts  of  such  an  editor,  un- 
der propitious  circumstances,  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  his  paper  beyond  its 
actual  merits  as  a  news  medium.   The 
wise  publisher  knows,  however,  that  a 
paper  which  first  attains  a  prominence 
which  is  the  direct  result  of  strength 
and    clearness    of    editorial    utterance, 
can  not  hope  to  maintain  its  position 
on  the  prestige  of  its  editorial  ability 
alone.   During  average  times  the  read- 
ers  of   any   paper   ask   for   something 
more  than  opinions.    It  may  be  stated, 
even,  that  strength  of  editorial  utter- 
ance  can   not   safely   overshadow    the 
merits  of  a  news  service  which  a  paper 
is  able  to  offer.    Nearly  every  promi- 
nent paper  in  the  United  States  that 
was  once  prominent  as  a  tribute  to  its 
editorial  strength  has  fallen  behind  in 
the  race  for  first  place  among  big  and 
successful  newspapers.    Judged  by  the 


Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles,  the  intent  of  which  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  ^e»X 
newspapers  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  journals  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane, 
and  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C,  will  be  treated  in  turn,  thereby  providing  a  comple^and  reliable  history 
of  our   great  journalistic   enterprises.  f      r^r^rslr> 
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old  standards,  every  prominent  news- 
paper published  today  is  a  compromise 
with  the  ideals  of  its  editor.  The  man 
of  great  parts  as  an  editorial  writer  has 
but  little  tolerance  for  the  unrealities 
of  things  generally,  for  the  attractive 
side-lights  of  life  that  appeal  so  strong- 
ly to  the  lesser  man.  On  broad  issues 
as  affecting  the  destiny  or  the  happi- 
ness of  a  people  as  a  whole,  he  sees 
clearly.  His  vision  as  a  forecast  of  fu- 
ture events  carries  him  to  heights  that 
the  m9n  groping  in  the  depths  of  ma- 
terial things  can  not  hope  to  scale.  He 
is  ahead  of  his  day,  and  just  so  far 
ahead  as  he  may  be  of  contemporary 
men  and  contemporarv  things,  just  so 
far  is  he  out  of  close  touch  with  the  in- 
terests from   which  his  paper  derives 
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THE    OREGONIAN    BUILDING.    PORTLAND. 
Finest  and  most  complete  newspaper  building  in  the  West. 


its  principal  support.  He  is  seldom  a 
popular  man,  and  his  cause  has  the 
weakness  which  we  always  find  sooner 
or  later  where  a  following  ties  its  des- 
tinies to  individual  leadership.  It  is  in 
new  and  not  too  thickly  populated 
countries  that  the  editorial  utterances  of 
a  strong  paper  have  most  force  in  shap- 
ing the  public  opinion  of  a  community 
that  may  be  the  seat  of  its  publication. 
All  of  this,  however,  can  not  detract 
from  force  of  editorial  utterance  on  any 
big  paper.  A  man  must  have  some 
strength  of  individuality  to  succeed, 
and  a  paper  must  have  character  to  be 
respected.  The  moral  force  a  paper 
may  exert  in  any  community  is  found 
in  the  character  and  ability  of  its  edi- 
torials. The  great  editors  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  past  have  been 
few.  Knowledge  alone  does 
not  make  an  editorial 
writer.  A  man  may  be  a 
walking  cyclopaedia  of  in- 
formation, and  yet  be  as 
dry  and  as  musty  in  his 
makeup  as  are  the  volumes 
he  has  pored  over,  and  as 
lacking  in  inspiration  for 
real  accomplishment .  in 
newspaper  work  as  the  av- 
erage graduate  of  a  jour- 
nalistic college.  The  com- 
bination of  knowledge, 
strength  of  individuality, 
character  a  n  d  magnetic 
force  that  will  permit  a  man 
to  say  a  thing  or  write 
a  thing  that  a  large  fol- 
lowing will  regularly 
give  ear  to,  is  exceedingly 
rare.  When  such  a  man  is 
found  he  is  strong  enough 
to  defy  all  laws  of  conduct. 
As  a  writer,  either  on  the 
editorial  force  of  the  Ore- 
gonian,  or  on  a  metropoli- 
tan paper  in  the  largest 
Eastern  populated  centers, 
he  will  make  his  presence 
felt.  Of  the  great  editors  of 
the  country's  history,  Chas. 
A.  Dana  was  as  much  of  a 
politician  as  he  was  a  jour- 
nalist. Even  in  his  bestdays 
on  the  New  York  Sun,  its 
cirLmhtion,  compared  with 
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the  circulation  of  modern  papers  of 
prominence,  was  small.  The  Sun  is 
a  good  paper  yet,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
lead  of  its  contemporaries  as  it  was 
during  the  height  of  the  elder  Dana's 
career.  Horace  Greeley,  great  as  was 
his  ability  as  an  editorial  writer,  drank 
the  dregs  pf  bitter  disappointment  in 


HENRY  L.  PITTOCK,  MANAGER,  THE  OREGONIAN 

his  later  days,  and  the  paper  that  un- 
der his  guidance  held  a  place  of  na- 
tional importance,  today  attains  to  no 
prominence  whatever.  Henry  Watter- 
son,  the  most  versatile,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  great  editorial  writers  of  the  day, 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  a  paper 
that  is  not  even  metropolitan  in  its 
pretenses.  The  Springfield  Republican 
and  Baltimore  Sun,  relics  of  the  old  re- 
gime of  well  edited  papers,  may  be  said 


to  occupy  niches  in  the  museum  of 
journalistic  antiquities.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post,  another  strong  paper  of 
the  past,  is  not  today  even  without 
standing;  it  is  still  a  paper  of  recog- 
nized merit  in  the  New  York  field.  Its 
influence  is  wholly  local,  however,  and 
its  management  does  not  claim  a 
circulation  exceeding 
25,000  or  26,000  copies 
a  day.  Most  papers  that 
twenty  years  ago  were 
recognized  for  the  iorce  of 
their  editorial  utterances 
are  today  back  numbers. 
The  Oregonian  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  not 
only  a  paper  of  great  edi- 
torial strength,  but  a  com- 
plete newspaper  of  recog- 
nized merit.  It  has  been 
the  attempt  of  the  Oregoni- 
an's  management  to  keep 
the  news  features  of  the 
Oregonian  in  advance  even 
of  the  strength  of  its  edi- 
torial utterances,  that  has 
made  the  paper  as  great  as 
it  is  today. 

It  was  the  elder  Bennett 
who  decided   to  make  the 
New  York  Herald  first  of 
all  a  newspaper.  The  weak- 
ness of  this  policy  is  that 
the  management  of  a  paper 
which  ignores  the  force  of 
editorial  appeal  to  its  read- 
ers must  rely  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  sensational  in 
his  attempt  to  force  his  pa- 
per before  the  public's  at- 
tention.   The    Herald    was 
never   as   "yellow'*   as   are 
-ome    of   the    discreditable 
Eastern   papers   of   largest 
circulation.     It    holds    today    the   best 
clientele  of  New  York  readers  of  any 
rival    metropolitan    paper,    in    recog- 
nition   of    its    complete    news    service 
alone. 

In  its  field,  the  Oregonian  has  done 
as  much  as  the  Herald  ever  did  in  the 
efforts  of  its  management  to  perfect 
what  has  developed  into  its  matchless 
news  service  of  today.  Beyond  this  the 
Oregonian  enjoys  some  national  prom- 
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inence  in  recognition  of  the  force  and 
literary  merit  of  its  editorials.  The 
Oregonian,  like  strong  men  generally, 
who  seldom  learn  the  art  of  compro- 
mise, has  made  enemies.  Yet  the  Ore- 
Ionian  has  never  forfeited  the  respect 
of  its  constituents. 
The  first  issue  of  the  Weekly  Ore- 


H.  W.   SCOTT,  EDITOR,  THE  OREGONIAN 

gonian    was    published    December    4, 
1850. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Pittock,  the  present 
manager,  became  connected  with  the 
paper  in  November,  1853,  in  the  mod- 
est capacity  of  office  boy.  He  served 
his  time  as  an  apprentice,  learned  the 
printer's  trade  thoroughly,  and  under 
his  sole  ownership  the  first  issue  of  the 
Daily  Oregonian  was  published  on 
February  4,  1861.  The  greatest  tribute 


of  respect  that  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
will  ever  pay  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Pittock  will  be  found  in  the  reflection 
that  he  devoted  his  life  and  his  best  ef- 
forts to  building  up  in  Portland  a  pa- 
per of  national  importance,  and  that  he 
succeeded  as  the  result  of  absolutely 
clean  business  methods. 

The  limits  of  this  article 
prevent  more  than  passing 
mention  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Oregonian's  manage- 
ment. Perhaps  it  is  well 
even  that  it  is  so.  Even 
with  the  stamp  of  sincerity 
back  of  the  statement,  lau- 
dation is  cheap,  and  from 
the  men  who  have  been 
most  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  Pittock  and  Mr. 
Scott,  and  who  are  most 
competent  to  speak  of  their 
merits,  praise  would  come 
with  as  bad  grace  as  it 
might  be  distasteful  to  the 
principals  themselves.  Yet 
the  writer  may  be  pardon- 
e  d  for  digressing  far 
enough  from  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  great  work 
done  by  Mr.  Scott  in  direct- 
ing the  editorial  policy  of 
the  Oregonian. 

Mr.  Scott  has  never  ad- 
vocated  a   cause  that  had 
for  its  key  note   anything 
but  the  highest  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  communi- 
ty   with    which    the    desti- 
nies of  the  Oregonian  are 
so  closely  associated.  That 
the   Oregonian  has   led   in 
the  best  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  Portland  and  Portland's  in- 
terests is  shown  in  the  reflection  thatthe 
paper  today  even  is  in  advance  of  the 
city  in  which  it  is  published.  No  city  of 
200,000  population  in  the  United  States 
supports    a    paper   of   the    scope    and 
ability  of  the  Oregonian   as  an  ideal 
newspaper.     In    his   work   during   the 
first  Bryan  campaign  alone,  Mr.  Scott 
performed  a  service  in  favor  of  sound 

monev  and  good  morals  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  higher  economics,  that 
claimed  for  him  a  place  among  the 
greatest  editorial  writers  of  the  coun- 
try. On  no  progressive  newspaper  of 
the  country  is  the  conscientious  work 
done  in  shaping  its  editorial  policy  that 
is  regularly  put  on  the  Oregonian. 


The  success  of  the  Oregonian  affords 
in  itself  an  object  lesson  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country.  This  was  forced 
strongly  on  my  mind  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  a  letter  I  received  from  a  friend 
in  the  East,  a  man  who  has  alvsrays 
been  a  great  admirer  of  tbe  Ojcegonian. 
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In  the  letter  referred  to,  this  gentle- 
man took  occasion  to  say  that  the  Ore- 
Ionian  had  not  succeeded  as  the  result 
of  opportunity  afforded  for  its  greatest 
development,  but  as  the  direct*  result 
alone  of  the  high  character  of  its  prin- 
cipals in  the  face  of  adverse  circum- 
stances that  would  have  effectually  dis- 
couraged any  man  of  weak  moral  fibre. 
Portland  residents  whose  memory  of 
local  events  carries  them  back  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  or  more,  have  only  to 
recall  to  their  minds  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  Portland  in  the  futile  effort  to 
put  the  Oregonian  out  of  business. 
During  the  earlier  history  of  the  Ore- 
gonian as  a  paper  of  some  pretense,  a 
single  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a 
paper  in  Portland  to  rival  the  effort  of 
the  Oregonian's  management  involved 
a  loss  considerably  in  excess  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars,  and  this,  too,  at 
a  time  when  Mr.  Pittock,  the  sole 
owner  of  the  Oregonian,  was  without 
financial  resources  to  draw  on,  beyond 
the  modest  income  of  his  paper. 

Let  the  young  man  glance  around 
him  and  note  the  success  that  attends 
the  efforts  of  men  generally.  Let  him 
ask  himself  after  careful  reflection  how 
many  dishonest  men,  how  many  men 
morally   weak,   he   finds   in   the   front 


ranks  of  men  whose  opinions  count  in 
any  enlightened  community.  Then  let 
this  same  young  man  court  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  any  successful 
man  of  business  covering  the  essentials 
of  the  highest  success  in  any  calling. 
He  will  find  that  the  most  valuable  as- 
set of  any  man  of  affairs  is  character, 
with  the  ability,  backbone  and  indus- 
try that  the  man  of  strong  character  al- 
ways develops. 

The  Oregonian,  published  as  it  has 
been  in  a  field  provincial  in  its  environ- 
ment, is  metropolitan  in  its  proportions. 
Its  news  service  is  as  complete  as  that 
of  many  of  the  best  papers  published 
in  the  largest  metropolitan  centers  of 
the  East.  The  Oregonian,  based  on  its 
merits  as  a  newspaper  alone,  would 
command  attention  in  San  Francisco, 
in  Chicago,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Boston, 
even  in  New  York.  No  future  history 
of  Portland,  no  history  of  Oregon,  no 
history  even  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
ever  be  complete  unless  it  contains 
more  than  passing  notice  of  the  Ore- 
gonian and  the  work  its  management 
has  done  during  forty  years  or  more  to- 
wards shaping  the  destinies  of  a  field 
that  some  day  will  be  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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Cbe  pockct-Rynter's  Dream 


By  Dcimfe  n*  dtoK^U 


nE  lay  there  on  his  rude  bed 
of  blankets  spread  on  the 
ground  between  two  logs  on 
the  mountain-side,  and  gazed 
up  at  the  dark  tree  boughs 
and  the  stars  beyond.  He  turn- 
ed slightly  and  looked  toward  the 
east.  There  was  just  the  faint- 
est streak  of  light  hallowing  the 
pines  that  wooded  the  distant  moun- 
tain ridge.  It  was  the  first  sign  of 
breaking  day ;  and  he  guessed  it  to  be 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not 
earlier  than  that. 

He  wondered  why  he  had  so  sud- 
denly awakened,  since  he  had  had  so 
fatiguing  a  day.  Prospector,  pocket- 
hunter,  gold-seeker  that  he  was,  the 
day  before  had  been  spent  in  tramping 
the  mountain-side,  climbing,  panning, 
digging,  looking  for  "colors,"  finding 
them,  in  fact,  but  everlastingly  seeking 
for  the  treasure  that  he  believed  lay 
buried  in  the  earth  somewhere  on  that 
mountain.  It  is  true,  he  had  been 
searching  for  this  same  pocket  many 
days  now,  but  somehow  the  traces  of 
gold  he  followed  seemed  to  lead  him 
astray. 

It  was  worry,  then,  no  doubt,  that 
so  suddenly  awoke  him.  No,  Jack 
Flamm  never  worried.  He  had  heard 
a  voice,  a  very  faint  voice,  that  spoke 
words  of  encouragement  and  good 
cheer  to  him.  The  evening  before, 
when  he  had  finished  his  supper  and 
staked  his  pack-pony,  he  decided  to 
leave  the  Mount  Reuben  country,  never 
again  to  return ;  but  the  voice  whis- 
pered to  him  to  remain.  Jack  was  not 
superstitious,  by  any  means,  but  he 
took  seriously  what  had  been  conveyed 
to  him  in  his  dream.  He  knew  it  was  a 
voice;  he  knew  he  had  heard  it  and 
understood  the  words  it  uttered.  Of 
course  it  was  a  delusion,  as  there  was 


no  one  besides  himself  out  there  in 
those  mountain  wilds.  When  he  re- 
flected longer  he  recalled  the  lips  that 
spoke  the  words ;  lips  of  a  brown-eyed, 
dark-haired  girl  whom  Jack  had  known 
when  in  college.  They  had  been  friends, 
and  in  their  youthful  way  fell  in  love, 
then  quarreled  and  separated.  That 
was  back  in  New  England.  Jack  came 
West  and  joined  the  multitudes  who 
stampeded  the  wilds  of  California  in 
search  of  gold.  He  had  never  heard 
from  the  girl,  nor  she  from  him.  Many 
years  had  passed.  Civilization  with  its 
railroads  and  improvements  had  en- 
tered the  West  and  made  of  it  a  new 
world.  Jack  Flamm  remained,  and 
with  many  others  equally  as  unfortu- 
nate as  he,  still  sought  and  searched 
the  mountains  in  search  of  the  yellow 
grains. 

For  the  first  time  he  had  heard  a 
voice  of  encouragement.  It  was  only 
a  whisper  in  a  dream,  but  it  was  a 
voice  of  encouragement,  nevertheless. 
Jack  had  little  confidence  in  omens, 
yet  he  believed  this  one  meant  some- 
thing. The  evening  before  he  had  de- 
cided to  give  it  all  up  and  return  to  his 
native  home,  and  be  once  agfain  with 
friends  and  loved  ones;  but  now  that 
dream  voice  had  changed  his  mind.  H^ 
would  remain  just  one  more  day. 

Afar  in  the  night  he  heard  the  bark- 
ing of  a  wood-cutter's  dog.  There 
were  brighter  signs  of  dawn  now,  and 
he  heard  the  birds  as  they  began  rust- 
ling the  leaves  and  the  boughs.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  floating 
gently  on  a  summer  sea,  far  out,  with 
no  desire  to  return  to  shore,  so  pleas- 
ant was  it;  then,  before  he  knew,  he 
was  asleep. 

Next  morning,  when  the  pocket- 
hunter  awoke,  it  was  late.  The  sun, 
shining  brightly,  >ffi|Sj#Jy@0r5gfe 
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tall  pines ;  his  packpony  was  whinnying 
impatiently  for  his  morning  meal. 
Hastily,  Jack  arose,  rolled  his  blan- 
kets, fed  his  horse  and  prepared  his 
flapjacks  and  bacon.  This  done,  he 
shouldered  his  "grub  kit,*'  took  his  pan 
and  pick  and  started  toward  the  sum- 
rait  of  the  mountain.  He  had  a  new 
idea  in  view ;  he  would  try  the  other 
side  that  day. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit and  descended  a  goodly  distance 
on  the  opposite  side,  it  was  noon. 
After  a  hungry  snatch  at  his  cold 
beans,  the  prospector  selected  an 
imaginary  "vein  course,"  and  dug 
up  a  portion  of  the  earth,  putting  it 
in  a  canvas  bag.  On  up  the  mountain 
he  dug  more  earth  and  put  it  in  a  sec  • 
ond  bag.  In  order  to  pan  the  dirt  he 
must  have  water.  About  half  way 
down  the  mountain  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific railroad  wound  its  crooked  length 
through  rugged  canyons.    Just  across 


-the  pocket-hunter  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the   hole." 


the  railroad,  in  a  gorge,  a  small  stream 
babbled  and  leaped  over  the  rocks. 
Jack  went  down  to  the  stream  and  pan- 
ned the  dirt.  That  dug  first  showed 
good  "colors,"  the  second  showed  still 
better;  in  truth,  there  were  big  grains 
of  gold  left  in  the  pan  after  the  water 
had  been  drained.  A  broad  smile 
showed  itself  across  the  bronzed  feat- 
ures of  the  pocket-hunter.  He  had 
struck  a  rich  "trace"  and  was  close  to 
a  treasure  of  gold.  He  hurried  back 
up  the  mountain  and  dug  more  earth 
at  regular  intervals   above   the   point 


whence  the  last  of  his  former  load  was 
removed.  Then  to  the  stream  again  in 
wild  excitement.  He  did  not  notice 
how  hard  he  breathed,  nor  how  fast 
his  heart  beat.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  sun  was  shooting  its  rays  down  in 
merciless  fury  upon  that  mountain- 
side. There  were  brambles  and  tan- 
gled undergrowth  and  matted  man- 
zanita  and  rocks  on  the  way  down,  bn: 
they  were  as  straws  in  his  path.  His 
was  the  excitement  of  a  man  after  gold. 

This  time  the  dirt  showed  up  very 
rich,  the  last  pan  containing  over  fiv;: 
dollars  in  the  royal  metal.  The  pro>- 
pector  was  wild  with  excitement.  The 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  last  pan  mean: 
that  the  dirt  producing  it  was  ver\- 
close  to  a  "gold  pocket." 

Within  an  hour  he  was  again  on  the 
mountain-side  and  examining  the 
ground  from  which  the  last  earth  was 
removed.  Selecting  a  point  up  the 
mountain  in  line  with  the  row  of  holes, 
he  moved  towards  it,  for  he  knew  that 
the  pocket  lay  buried  somewhere  in 
that  line.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  he  came  to  an  excavation  in  the 
ground,  a  hole  some  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  four  feet  deep. 

Jack  Flamm's  heart  went  down  into 
his  boots  when  he  found  that  hole  in 
the  ground.  Someone  had  been  digging 
there,  and  beyond  a  doubt  had  un- 
earthed the  treasure  he  was  seeking. 
Getting  down  into  the  pit,  he  struck 
his  pick  into  its  bottom  and  threw  out 
the  earth  ;  but  it  was  no  use.  The  gold 
was  not  there.  "Some  other  son-of-a- 
sea-cook,"  as  Jack  expressed  it,  had  got 
ahead  of  him  and  found  the  treasure. 
Dirt  removed  from  points  on  up  the 
mountain-side  showed  little  or  no 
"color." 

Sick  and  disheartened,  Jack  Flamm 
went  back  to  his  camp,  brooding  over 
his  misfortunes.  He  swore  by  all  that 
was  high  and  holy  that  he  would  leave 
the  Mount  Reuben  district  and  got 
back  to  "God's  country."  In  his  anger 
he  fed  his  horse  a  double  feed,  burned 
the  "flapjacks"  and  accidentallv  drop- 
ped one  of  them  into  the  coffee.  It 
went  to  the  bottom  immediately,,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  be  fished  out. 

After  the  gloomy  supper,  Jack  pre- 
pared his  blanket  ^nd^^^^e^Q^(J^{^ 
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was  some  comfort  in  lying  and  gazmg 
up  at  the  bright  stars  and  the  dark 
•heavens.  On  this  night  the  air  was 
cool  and  delightful,  after  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  day.  The  great,  tall  pmes 
whispered  softly  as  the  night  breez? 
swayed  their  branches;  the  less  aus- 
picious laurels  nodded  a  happy  recog- 
nizance as  the  light  wind  glided  past. 
Jack  Flamm  lay  there  an  hour  watch- 
ing the  pine  branches  sway.  Then  he 
went  to  sleep.  ^ 

At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  the 
pocket-hunter  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  hole  he  had  found  the  day  before 
on  the  mountain-side.  His  face  was 
buried  in  his  hands,  his  elbows  were 
resting  on  his  knees.  He  was  thmking 
deeply;  doing  what  he  called  "bram 
work."  He  was  determined  to  study 
the  matter  out.  Looking  about,  he 
could  discover  no  signs  of  spade  or 
pick  marks,  aside  from  those  made  by 
himself.  The  excavation  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  dug  out  by  man.  He  was 
satisfied  the  pocket  had  been  in  there. 
But  how  was  it  removed?  That  was 
the  question  that  was  bothering  Jack 
Flamm. 

Getting  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  in  the  pit,  and  making  a  close  ex- 
amination of  its  rim,  he  made  an  im- 
portant discovery.  Broken  and  jagged 
roots  protruded  from  the  earth  about 
the  edge  of  the  hole.  A  great  tree  had 
stood  there  formerly,  having  evidently 
been  blown  over.  The  mystery  was 
solved!  But  where  was  the  tree? 
Peering  through  the  thickly  grown 
manzanita,  down  into  the  canyon,  he 
saw  a  huge  pine  lying  along  the  deep 
gorge.  It  had  been  overturned  by  the 
wind,  and  in  falling  over  other  trees, 
had  slid  Tar  down  the  mountain,  stop- 
ping with  its  roots  poised  high  in  the 
air. 

Hastily  the  pocket-hunter  made  his 
way  through  the  thick  undergrowth  to 
the  pine.  With  his  pick  in  hand  he 
scaled  the  slippery  trunk.  Great  was 
his  joy  when  the  first  stroke  of  the  steel 
point  struck  a  hard,  crust-like  sub- 
stance in  the  loose  dirt  held  by  the 
matted  roots.  Raking  away  the  loose 
soil,  he  uncovered  an  object  the  sight 
of  which  made  him  dizzy.  Held  firmly 
by  the  gnarled  roots  was  a  huge  pocket 


the  size  of  a  large  hornet's  nest  made 
of  clay.  When  he  broke  the  top  of  the 
pocket  he  found  it  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  coarse  grains  and  glitter 
ing  nuggets  of  gold.  At  last  his  fortune 
was  made! 

He  went  back  to  his  camp  and  se- 
lected a  strong  canvas  bag  from  hib 
store.  Refilling  his  canteen  with  water, 


" — Down,  down  he  went,  one  hand  grasping  wildly  at 
empty  space,  the  other  clutching  tightly  the  bag 
of  gold." 

and  giving  his  horse  another  feed,  he 
returned  to  the  tree  and  emptied  the 
pocket  of  its  treasure.  It  was  a  heavy 
load,  and  Jack  found  it  difficult  to  de- 
scend the  tree.  At  first  he  crawled, 
but  that  was  too  slow.  He  then  stood 
up  and  attempted  to  walk.  He  was 
much  excited,  the  bark  was  smooth  and 
slippery,  and  he  had  made  but  two 
steps  when  his  feet  slid  from  under 
him.  Down,  down  he  went,  one  hand 
grasping  wildly  at  empty  space,  the 
other  clutching  tightly  the  bag  of  gold. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  xranyon^beneath 
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the  tree,  laurel  and  manzanita  grew 
thick  and  matted.  Into  this  he  fell,  the 
closely  grown  undergrowth  checking 
his  swift  flight.  Down  through  the 
larger  limbs  his  body  crashed,  breaking 
and  snapping  the  boughs  like  a  meteor 
dropped  from  sky  to  earth. 

Limp  and  apparently  lifeless,  the 
prospector  lay,  blood  running  from 
cuts  on  his  hands  and  face.  At  length 
he  came  to  himself  and  gazed  about  in 
a  half-dazed  way.  His  hand  still 
clutched  the  bag  of  gold.  He  stretched 
his  arms  and  straightened  his  cramped 
body.  One  leg  he  could  not  move,  for 
it  was  broken  just  below  the  knee. 

He  could  not  stand  up,  much  less 
climb  that  mountain  back  to  camp. 
What  could  he  do?  The  broken  limb 
was  killing  him  with  pain. 

He  wanted  water.  Luckily  he  had 
filled  his  canteen  on  his  last  return 
to  camp.  He  placed  it  to  his  lips  and 
cooled  his  parched  and  burning  throat. 
Then  he  reflected.  Here  he  was  with  a 
steep  and  rugged  mountain  between 
himself  and  camp.  Even  though  he 
could  reach  it,  he  would  never  be  able 
to  mount  his  pony  and  get  out  to  civ- 
ilization. A  faint  smile  spread  over  his 
gprizzled.  weather-scarred  features  as 
he  gazed  at  the  hand  clutching  despair- 
ingly at  the  bag  of  gold.  Ten  thousand 
dollars,  perhaps  more,  there  in  his  pos- 
session, yet  he  would  willingly  have 
parted  with  it  all  if  by  so  doing  his 
broken  limb  could  be  healed. 

Thoughts,  hurried  thoughts,  flitted 
through  his  dazed  brain.  Scenes  of 
his  boyhood  home,  the  days  of  yore, 
the  loved  ones  of  old,  came  to  him. 
Here  he  would  die  of  pain  and  starva- 
tion, and  some  thieving  ghoul  would 
wander  by  and  rob  his  lifeless  body 
of  the  riches  he  had  worked  so  long 
and  patiently    to    secure. 

The  railroad  was  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  on  down  the 
canyon.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  could  crawl  to  the  railroad  track 
and  possibly  get  aid  from  a  passing 
train.  The  southbound  Overland  he 
knew  would  pass  through  the  canyon 
at  nine  that  night ;  what  was  more,  it 
would  stop  at  the  watering  tank  just 
below,  where  the  road  curved  out  of 
the  canyon.   This  would  place  him  by 


the  cars  when  the  train  halted,  if  he 
could  but  get  to  the  track. 

He  moved.  A  shooting  pain  shook 
his  whole  frame.  Nevertheless,  he 
must  crawl. '  With  the  bag  of  gold  in 
his  hand,  he  began  dragging  his  body 
through  the  brush  and  over  the  stones, 
toward  the  railroad.  It  was  a  slow, 
painful  ordeal,  but  it  was  his  only 
hope.  He  knew  that  if  he  kept  moving 
he  could  cover  the  distance  by  night 
time. 

How  slowly  the  afternoon  dragged 
by !  The  sun  seemed  like  a  blazing  orb 
of  fire,  hanging  just  over  the  moun- 
tain. The  wounded  prospector  thread- 
ed his  way  through  the  tangled  man- 
zanita and  undergrowth  toward  the 
railroad,  dragging  the  broken  limb  and 
the  bag  of  gold.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  suffered  a.  thousand  deaths,  so  great 
was  the  agony  he  bore.  More  than 
once  he  was  tempted  to  draw  his  re- 
volver from  his  belt  and  end  it  all. 

But  he  lived  through  it  all  and  reach- 
ed the  edge  of  the  track  by  the  time 
darkness  had  settled  over  the  moun- 
tain. He  was  but  little  too  early ;  but 
a  flw  moments  of  waiting  had  elapsed 
when  he  heard  the  shriek  of  a  loco- 
motive's whistle.  In  a  moment  the 
rays  of  the  headlight  flashed  from 
around  the  curve,  and  the  engine  went 
rushing  by.  Then  the  steel  shoes  of 
the  brake  screeched  as  they  gripped 
the  revolving  wheels.  The  train  slow- 
ed up,  the  last  car  of  the  fourteen  stop- 
ping just  opposite  the  wounded  man. 
As  soon  as  it  became  silent,  the  pocket- 
hunter  gave  an  agonizing  cry  for  help. 
A  shutter  was  raised  and  a  head  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  car  windows.  He 
cried  again.  The  one  in  the  window 
turned  and  spoke  to  the  porter,  who 
opened  the  door  of  the  car  and  came 
towards  the  wounded  man.  And  just 
then  all  the  weariness,  the  excitement, 
the  suffering  of  the  afternoon  came 
upon  Jack  and  he  lost  consciousness. 

When  he  again  opened  his  eyes,  he 
was  aboard  the  train  and  occupying  a 
berth  in  the  Pullman.  Many  curious 
people  were  crowded  about  him,  but 
closer  than  any,  tenderly  bathing  his 
burning  forehead,  and  gazing  into  his 
eyes,  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of 
life,  was  the  one  who  ha^:"^ookeri|  to 


him  in  his  dream.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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m    T^R.   DILLON   laid   his   paper 

Im/B       down   and   resumed   his 

I  ^  I       breakfast.  After  one  mouth- 

I       ^     ful  he  snapped,  "This  stuff 

/  is  cold.     Send  it  out." 

"Mine  wasn't,"  Mrs.  Dillon  replied, 
with  that  coolness  of  manner  and  even- 
ness of  voice  which  to  an  exasperated 
man  are  worse  than  the  most  acrid 
of  angry  words.  "And  yours  would 
not  have  been  if  you  had  eaten  when 
you  should." 

**\Vell,  it's  cold  now.     Send  it  out." 

Giving  him  a  smile  such  as  we  give 
a  peevish  child,  she  touched  the  bell 
and  ordered  fresh  coffee  and  another 
egg  for  him.  During  the  necessary 
delay,  she  indulgently  watched  him 
make  vicious  jabs  at  the  damask  with 
his  fork.  And  because  she  was  young 
and  he  old,  he  resented  the  indulgence. 
Looking  up  quickly,  he  said,  crab- 
bedly : 

"My  inconvenience  seems ^  to  please 
you." 

"You  think  so?"  indifferently. 

**Then  what  are  you  smiling  at?" 

"Was  I  smiling?  Pardon  my  un- 
timeliness." 

"You  are  in  a  most  exasperating  hu- 
mor this  morning,"  he  snorted,  fidget- 
ing in  his  chair. 

"And  you?"  she  inquired,  with  a 
beatific  smile. 

"Irritated  beyond  endurance  by  your 
perversity." 

"Adam  to  Eve  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment." 

"Helen,  you  will  keep  this  up  till  I 
forget  myself." 

"The  days  of  miracles  are  past." 

"Helen,"  he  said,  strangling  his 
wrath,  "this  must  stop  right  here.  We 
cannot  live  this  way  any  longer.  It 
is  a  regular  cat-and-dog  existence.    We 


managed  to  get  along  beautifully  till 
recently,  but  for  a  month  now  we  have 
been  at  loggerheads.  We  must  stop 
it." 

*'And  you  propose  what  remedy?" 

"Now,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  adopt 
that  injured  innocence  tone  to  me,  or 
I'll  lose  my  temper  again." 

"^Again?'" 

"Yes,  again.  I  am  calm  now,  but 
I'll  not  be  so  long  if  you  keep  on  nag- 
ging me." 

"Nagging?  Well,  I  like  that!  Just 
because  I  agree  with  you  and  refuse 
to  lose  my  temper,  you  insist  that  I  am 
nagging  you.  What  would  you  have 
me  do?  Get  furious  and  fly  at  you  like 
a  fishwife?" 

"Now,  now,  you  are  getting  angry. 
Well,  we  shall  never  reach  a  peaceable 
conclusion  while  we  are  in  this  humor ; 
so  I  will  go.  No,  I  don't  want  any 
more  breakfast.  But  this  is  Saturday, 
and  I  shall  be  home  to  luncheon.  We'll 
talk  it  over  then.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  frank  talk  on  this  matter.  Good- 
bye." 

On  his  return  to  luncheon,  Dillon 
found  his  wife  suffering  from  a  head- 
ache and  in  bed,  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Melrose,  in  charge  of  affairs.  He  re- 
membered suddenly  that  Helen  had 
told  him  she  was  coming.  His  first 
feelings  on  seeing  her  were  dismay  and 
disappointment.  She  had  not  visited 
them  before,  and  of  all  times  to  come 
this  was  the  worst.  If  she  had  only 
waited  until  tomorrow !  Or  even  until 
tonight,  when  he  would  have  come  to 
an  understanding  with  Helen!  But 
now!  He  had  heard  of  mothers-in- 
law,  and  now,  he  brooded,  he  would 
soon  know  one. 

As  they  sat  down  to  luncheon,  he 
wondered  wheth^gl^  ^'©O^^^^  ^"^ 
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Helen's  quarrel.  He  was  not  long  in 
doubt,  for  she  broached  the  subject  im- 
mediately, much  to  his  disquiet. 

"Henry,  what  is  the  trouble  between 
you  and  Helen?" 

"Oh,  nothing  serious,  just  a  slight 
misunderstanding." 

1  fear  it  is  serious;  the  poor  girl 
is  positively  sick  over  it,  and  you  are 
almost  so.  She  would  not  tell  me  what 
it  is,  but  you  will,  won't  you?" 

'*I  do  not  think  I  will,"  he  replied 
hesftatingly. 

She  looked  at  him  appealingly  a  mo- 
ment, then  said:     *'I  do  not  want  to 


have  tried  to  give  her  a  good  time  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  her  think  I 
was  enjoying  myself,  too.  But  some- 
how I  haven't  succeeded  in  doing 
either." 

He  sighed  deeply  and  paused.  Mrs. 
Melrose  said  nothing,  but  with  her  chin 
in  her  hands  and  her  elbows  on  the  ta- 
ble, looked  at  him  sympathetically  and 
understandingly. 

**I  suppose,"  he  continued,  "I  didn't 
know  how.  She  is  young,  and  I 
thought  of  course  young  people  would 
interest  her.  We  had  many  of  them 
here  to  visit  us,  and  I  tried  not  to  bore 


'  -Adam  ta  Eve  to  the  day  of  Judgment. 


meddle,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  help  you. 
Trust  me." 

"Mrs.  Melrose,"  he  said  sadly,  "I  am 
an  old  man,  but  in  spite  of  my  years 
I  know  nothing  about  women.  I  was 
aware  of  that  before  I  married  Helen, 
but  I  thought  I  was  not  too  old  to 
learn.  I  fear  I  was  wrong.  I  have 
done  everything  I  could  to  please  her. 
I  have  tried  to  be  young  and  never  to 
let  her  think  of  herself  as  an  old  man's 
darling.  I  have  given  up  many  of  the 
habits  of  a  man  of  my  years,  and  have 
taken   up  those  of  a  man  her  age.     I 


her  by  forcing  myself  on  her  too  much. 
I  thought  that  perhaps  she  was  home- 
sick, and  suggested  that  she  go  and 
spend  a  month  with  you.  But  the 
suggestion  seems  to  have  increased  her 
discontent.  She  has  grown  exceeding- 
ly irritable,  and  her  unhappiness  has 
weighed  on  me  so  that  1  am  unbearable 
even  to  myself.  Now  we  quarrel  over 
the  least  little  thing.  This  morning 
we  reached  the  climax  of  a  month  of 
ill  humor,  and  here  we  are,  almost  es- 
tranged. And  over  what?  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing.     I  can  see  no  rea- 
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son  for  it,  and  no  solution  of  it.  Can 
you?" 

Mrs.  Melrose  shook  her  head  sadly 
and  rose  to  go  to  Helen.  Entering 
Helen's  room  softly,  she  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  and  tenderly  sooth- 
ed the  restless  young  wife.  She  was 
pained  and  troubled  by  the  quarrel,  but 
she  hesitated  about  re-opening  the  sub- 
ject with  Helen.  With  Henry  the  way 
of  approach  had  been  simple  enough, 
but  here  she  thought  a  more  devious 
method  advisable. 

**Helen,  dear,  you  are  worn  out  and 
sick.  You  must  come  home  with  me 
and  have  a  good  rest." 

"Mamma,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  listen 
to  everything  Henry  says  and  do  ev- 
erything he  wants  you  to  do,"  she  re- 
plied with  a  directness  that  surprised 
Mrs.  Melrose  out  of  all  circumlocu- 
tion. 

"Why,  Helen,  I  haven't—" 

"Now,  mamma,  you  know  you  have. 
You  and  Henry  have  been  talking 
about  me  all  during  luncheon,  I  know 
vou  have." 

"But  he  didn't— " 

"Yes  he  did.  He  has  been  wanting 
me  to  go  and  visit  you,  and  I  know  he 
told  vou  that  that  is  what  I  need.  Well, 
you  just  tell  him,"  she  said,  with  a  toss 
of  her  pretty  head,  "that  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  leave  this  house." 

"There,  there,  dear,  don't  excite 
yourself  so.  You  will  only  make  your 
head  worse.  But  you  are  wrong  about 
Henry's  wanting  me  to  take  you  away. 
He  said  that  he  had  suggested  it  to 
you,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  anxious 
to  have  you  go.  Now,  Helen,  tell  me 
what  all  this  tempest  is  about." 

"Well,  it  is  all  his  fault.  Ever  since 
we  were  married  he  has  treated  me  as 
if  I  were  a  child  who  had  to  be  amused. 
Everything  he  has  done  for  me  has 
been  to  amuse  me.  He  seems  to  think 
that  I  was  intended  for  a  do-nothing, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  silly,  frivolous 
things  appeal  to  me.  He  has  invited 
company  here,  and  has  taken  me  places, 
with  this  one  aim.  I  have  tried  to  ap- 
pear pleased — and  often  was,  of  course, 
but  oftener  I  was  not.  And  then  he 
pretended  to  be  having  such  a  good 
time,  too,  when  I  knew  that  he  was 
bored  to  death.    So  there  we  were,  both 


shamming  and  fooling  our  time  away 
and  both  unwilling  to  admit  that  we 
did  not  enjoy  it.  If  he  had  only  acted 
like  himself,  and  as  a  man  of  his  years 
and  tastes  should,  we  would  have  been 
happy.  I  knew  what  he  was  before 
I  married  him,  and  I  married  him  for 
that;  but  no  sooner  were  we  married 
than  he  tried  to  be  something  else." 

"But,  Helen,  he  has  tried  to  please 
you." 

"I  know  he  has,  mamma,  and  I  have 
tried  to  please  him,  and  we  have  both 
failed.  If  we  hadn't  tried  so  hard,  we 
would  have  succeeded." 

"Why,  then,  didn't  you  have  an  ex- 
planation with  him?  You  should  have 
told  him  if  he  didn't  see  it  himself." 

"I  didn't  fully  understand  the  cause 
myself,"  Helen  answered,  half  apolo- 
getically, "until — until  a  little  while 
ago,  when  I  realized  that — that  life  is 
really  serious  and — and  sacred." 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  said  you  knew 
that  all  the  time." 

"No,  I  didn't  say  so,  because  I  didn't 
know  it  until — "  She  paused  in  con- 
fusion. 

"Until  when?"  her  mother  inquired 
softly. 

Helen  reached  up  and,  putting  her 
arms  about  her  mother's  neck,  drew  her 
down  close  and  whispered  something. 
This  confidential  information  brought 
forth  many  rapturous  epithets  and 
much  coddling  and  kissing.  Suddenly 
Mrs.  Melrose  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room  and  down  the 
stairs  into  the  library. 

"Henry,"  she  exclaimed,  joyously, 
"we  are  two  old  fools." 

Dillon  did  not  seem  to  share  her  de- 
light in  the  information,  and  began  to 
fidget  and  clear  his  throat.  "Why,  Mrs. 
Mel — ,"  he  began. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  are,"  she  interrupted," 
you  especially.  Listen !"  and  with  a 
smile  of  supreme  ecstacy  illuminating 
her  face,  she  whispered  to  him  the  thril- 
ling secret. 

"Eh,  what's  that?"  he  shouted,  rub- 
bing his  hands  gleefully.  "What's  that? 
You  don't  say  so.  Well,  I  have  been  an 
old  fool,  haven't  I?" 

His  mother-in-law  roguishly  nodded 
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yy^TE  are  in  a  world  of  change.  The  great,  unchangeable  law  of  the  uni- 
■  ■  I  verse  is  change.  But  since  men  began  to  think  and  act,  to  love  and 
^\M  fight,  to  plan  and  do,  human  nature  has  been  the  same.  In  the  midst 
of  turmoil  and  uncertainty  it  is  the  one  thing  that  remains  fixed  and 
permanent — dependable. 

The  application  to  be  made  of  this  fact  in  these  strenuous  times  is  especi- 
ally important.  We  hear  it  stated  repeatedly  now-a-days  that  the  sharp  com- 
petition for  preferment  in  the  business  and  professional  world  has  materially 
lessened  the  chances  of  young  men  for  advancement  or  for  the  success  and 
honors  that  seemed  so  comparatively  easy  of  accomplishment  by  our  fore- 
fathers. It  is  stated  that  the  opportunities  are  less  now  than  then,  and  a  host 
of  objections  to  our  times  are  brought  forward  by  many  who  are  more  or  less 
anxious  to  succeed. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  times  have  changed,  but  if  there  is  any  in- 
dictment to  be  made  it  can  be  summed  up  with  overwhelming  force  against 
the  young  man  himself  and  his  appreciation  of  his  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities, rather  than  against  the  conditions  which  confront  him. 

In  a  sense  the  requirements  for  success   today    in   the   business   or   profes- 
sional world  are  higher  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  another  sense  . 
they  are  not.   That  is  to  say,  competition  is  fiercer,  but  industry,  perseverance, 
energy  will  be  recognized  and  win  out  ever>^  time,  just  as  they  always  have. 

The  whole  world  today  is  looking  for  the  young  man  who  understands 
himself,  who   has   energy   and   ambition,  and  who  is  not  afraid  to  work. 

In  every  form  of  industry,  in  every  business  and  profession  THERE  IS 
A  CRY  FOR  MEN! 

The  world  does  not  want  those  who  do  not  understand  its  needs.  And  the 
man  who  knows  them,  who  understands  the  proportionate  value  of  things, 
never  had  a  more  alluring  and  brilliant  future. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  such  enormous  salaries  have  been  paid 
to  the  Captains  of  Industry.  And  in  every  instance  these  truly  great  captains 
have  achieved  their  success  simply  by  following  the  old,  old  maxims  of  appli- 
cation, energy  and  determination.  The  very  same  things  that  made  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Lincoln  and  countless  others  a  success  and  wrote  their  names 
high  on  the  tablet  of  Fame,  have  made  Rockefeller,  Morgan,  Cleveland, 
Roosevelt  and  Edison  the  men  that  they  are.  The  lack  or  the  possession  of 
these  same  qualities  will  unmake  or  make  our  young  men.       Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Human  nature  is  the  same.  The  times  may  change,  but  the  qualities  that 
produce  success  never  change. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  these  quali- 
ties that  make  for  success  have  been  in  greater  demand  than  they  are  today. 
This  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  among  those  who  have  studied  the  situation. 

The  stinging  indictment  that  clears  the  situation  of  much  of  this  foolish- 
ness about  "lack  of  opportunity"  and  similar  charges  is  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  a  mountain  of  mediocrity.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  and  they  are  al- 
ways recognized.  But  the  young  men  in  business  that  are  thoughtless,  indif- 
ferent, careless,  afraid  of  work,  are,  unfortunately,  legion. 

Yet  there  is  not  a  business  man  anywhere  who  is  not  more  anxious  to  se- 
cure and  recognize  by  preferment  the  qualities  of  energy,  determination  and 
application  than  are  those  who  possess  such  qualities  desirous  of  securing  po- 
sitions. The  demand  for  men  of  the  right  stuff  is  always  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. 

Thoughtlessness  and  inattention  to  details  are  what  business  men  have  to 
contend  with  in  most  of  the  young  men  in  their  employ.  Many  a  young  man  al- 
lows the  world  to  revolve  around  social  pleasures  to  the  detriment  of  his  busi- 
ness success  and  consequent  happiness.  Necessity  compels  him  to  keep  strict 
business  hours,  and  he  thinks  he  is  earning  every  cent  he  receives.  Doubtless 
he  is.  But  he  is  not  earning  MORE,  and  that  is  the  important  thing.  He  has 
not  assumed  the  right  attitude.  It  is  a  moral  certainty  that  he  will  never  amount 
to  much. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  young  man  who  means  well  enough,  but  he  is  in- 
dolent, asleep  to  his  possibilities  and  opportunities.  He  is  thoughtless — that 
worst  and  most  hopeless  of  all  crimes.  His  vision  is  obscured.  He  makes  little 
progress,  and  in  his  pathetic  innocence  wonders  why! 

Then  there  is  the  great  horde  who  are  afraid  of  work. . 

But  let  the  young  man  once  exhibit  a  genuine  interest  in  the  business,  let 
^  him  plan  and  work,  really  work  for  it,  let  him  be  energetic,  careful  in  attention 
to  details,  and  the  business  man  is  no  business  man,  but  a  fool  who  would  not 
recognize  the  situation  to  the  benefit  of  his  employee.  There  is  no  recorded  in- 
stance of  the  lack  of  such  recognition. 

The  young  man  too  often,  alas,  deceives  himself  into  thinking  that  the  eye 
of  his  employer  is  not  upon  him.  He  performs  his  systematic  duties  and  chafes 
under  a  routine  that,  he  is  convinced,  will  never  lead  to  anything  better.  He  is 
right.  For  himself  it  never  will.  In  his  own  mind  he  has  settled  the  question, 
and  he  does  not  deserve  anything  better.  If  he  gets  it,  it  will  be  a  seven  days' 
wonder. 

Human  nature  is  the  same.  Honesty,  industry;  perseverance,  energy  are 
recognized  today  just  as  they  always  have  been  and  always  will  be.  "The 
fault  lies  in  ourselves,  not  in  our  stars,  that  we  are  underlings."  The  young 
man  who  is  in  earnest  must  recognize  these  things  or  else  spend  a  lifetime  on 
the  low  level  of  the  commonplace.  And  if  you  work  for  a  man,  "for  heaven's 
sake  WORK  for  him."   "Do  it  with  thy  might." 
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H  plea  for  I^tgber  education 

By  Robert  Zrut  pUtt 


The  spirit  of  the  day  is  commercial- 
ism; the  trend  of  modern  thought  is 
materialistic ;  the  capacity  to  make  and 
the  genius  to  use  money  spells  power. 
But  are  these  things  all  that  the  full- 
ness of  life  holds?  In  the  ultimate  an- 
alysis it  is  not  wealth,  it  is  not  power, 
it  is  not  even  what  the  world  calls  suc- 
cess that  really  counts.  Character  is 
the  touchstone  that  makes  the  human 
partake  of  the  divine,  that  makes  true 
greatness. 

But  something,  many  things,  must 
come  before,  to  create  and  foster  the 
capacity  and  train  the  tendencies  and 
aspirations  that  are  perchance  to  cul- 
minate in  strong  character,  high  pur- 
pose and  great  achievement. 

It  was  said  of  the  fathers  that  theirs 
was  a  life  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking. 

And  coupled  with  this  life  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  was  higher 
education,  education  that  led  to  high 
thinking,  education  that  had  for  its  ob- 
ject and  ideal  the  creation  of  the  perfect 
man,  the  perfect  citizen  of  the  great 
republic,  not  the  mere  money  maker 
and  manipulator  of  commerce. 

We  hear  busy  men  in  this  busy  day 
and  generation  scoflF  at  the  wanton 
waste  of  time  for  a  boy  to  spend  four 
years  out  of  his  life,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  in  a  college  course. 

Their  prescription  for  the  successful 
business  man  is  to  translate  him  from 
the  common  school  to  the  counting- 
room  and  have  him  devote  those  pre- 
cious four  years  to  the  early  rounds  of 
the  ladder  of  commercial  success. 

The  technical  schools  are  nearly  as 
radical  in  their  views;  their  boast  is 
also  to  take  the  boy  from  the  fitting 
school  to  the  engineering  or  other  spe- 
cial course,  give  him  his  professional 
training  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 


and  enroll  him  among  the  wage  earners 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Those  make  the  strongest  claims 
who  can  say  in  the  fall  that  their  gradu- 
ates of  the  spring  are  in  remunerative 
employment. 

And  now  some  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cators in  the  old  line  colleges  are  be- 
coming innoculated  with  the  views  of 
materialism  and  hurry,  and  are  propos- 
ing to  emasculate  the  college  course 
until  it  is  a  potpourri  of  technical 
schools,  without  even  their  dignity  and 
culture. 

.  But  is  high  thinking  thus  ignobly  to 
be  stabbed  in  the  home  of  its  friends? 
Is  the  intellectual  life  to  be  eliminated 
from  among  modern  things  and  modern 
possibilities? 

Thank  heaven,  no.  There  are  still 
great  centers  of  American  learning  at 
which  character  building  calls  for  the 
highest  effort,  is  the  purpose  and  ob- 
ject of  their  existence. 

At  such  institutions  the  national 
ideals  arc  not  only  nourished,  but 
taught ;  all  the  ages  contribute  to  the 
study  of  the  humanities ;  their  high  pur- 
pose is  to  create  and  send  forth  men, 
not  mere  money  making  machines. 

Neither  the  formula  of  the  business 
man  nor  the  practices  of  the  technical 
schools  could  ever  produce  three  such 
men  as  Yale,  with  her  traditions  and 
application  of  higher  education,  has 
given  to  the  country  to  solve  three  of 
our  greatest  national  problems  of  re- 
cent days :  Taft  in  the  Philippines,  re- 
fusing the  darling  ambition  of  his  heart, 
a  seat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the 
United  States,  to  bring  the  blessings  of 
the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jeff- 
erson and  McKinley  to  those  far  distant 
islands  ;  Hunt  governing  Porto  Rico  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  disarm  the  most 
hostile  criticism;  ^^{l^e?b^y^@^^ching 
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the  autocratic  powers  of  the  old  world 
the  lesson  of  the  new  world  diplomacy, 
honesty  and  directness,  and  making 
that  which  was  uncertain,  certain,  in 
the  great  principle  of  American  govern- 
mental policy — the  Monroe  doctrine. 

I  speak  of  Yale,  not  because  she  is 
my  alma  mater,  of  which  I  may  be 
proud,  and  likewise  humble  when  I  re- 
alize the  lofty  standard  she  holds  before 
her  sons,  but  because  she  represents 
that  earnest  class  of  American  universi- 
ties which,  paying  due  regard  in  their 
curriculums  to  the  demands  of  modern 
thought  and  modern  progress,  yet  cling 
earnestly  and  confidently  to  the  belief 
that  out  of  all  the  culture  and  ennobling 
influences  of  all  the  past  is  to  be  gather- 
ed the  inspiration  of  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  that  the  ideal  university 
is  that  happy  one  that  can  send  forth 
its  sons  best  equipped  to  live  up  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  citizenship  and  service 
and  manhood. 

But  higher  education  not  only  makes 
a  bigger,  broader,  safer  man  for  public 
duty  and  national  service,  but  it  opens 
up  greater  fields  of  personal  happiness, 
of  intellectual  resource. 

Sometimes  in  this  far  Western  coun- 
try we  hear  it  said  by  man  or  woman : 
**Life  is  so  much  narrower  here  than  in 
the  East,  nearer  the  heart  of  things/' 

But  if  you  will  investigate  you  will 
find  that  such  a  claim  came  from  a  per- 
son who,  unfortunately  or  perversely, 
had  not  been  blessed  with  a  college 
training  or  its  equivalent  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  great  spirits  who,  unaided 
and  alone,  have  wandered  through  the 
fields  of  learning,  and  whom  the  college 
man  always  reverences  as  of  his  own 
kith  and  kin.  How  can  life  be  narrow 
anywhere,  with  all  the  culture,  all  the 
learning,  all  the  great  thoughts  of  all 
the  great  souls  of  all  the  ages  open  be- 
fore us? 

Did  Thoreau,  wandering  by  the 
shores  of  Walden  Pond,  need  human 
companionship  to  produce  the  great 
thoughts  that  came  to  him?  Was  Em- 
erson ever  a  mingler  in  the  haunts  of 
men?  Did  George  William  Curtis  get 
his  inspiration  elsewhere  than  in  the 
quiet  days  at  Brook  Farm? 

Most  men,  and  women  too,  must 
work  while  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heav- 


ens ;  but  when  the  stars  come  out,  then 
is  the  difi^erence.  The  business  man 
whose  aim  in  life  is  epitomized  by  the 
dollar  mark,  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  been  denied  the  benefits  of  higher 
education,  and  knows  not  the  intel- 
lectual life,  they  perforce  must  pursue 
rest  or  pleasure  or  recreation  in  their 
various  forms ;  but  the  fortunate  few  to 
whom  the  stars  in  their  spaces  speak 
differently,  for  them  the  non-working 
hours  hold  delights  the  others  know  not 
of.  The  tasks  and  aspirations  born  in 
the  good  old  college  days,  **'neath  the 
elm  trees  whispering  low,"  lead  them 
into  all  the  realms  of  poesy  and  prose ; 
history  and  philosophy  contend  with 
economics  and  the  classics  for  their  fair 
division  of  the  glad  hours;  born  of 
higher  education,  the  ideals  of  a  better 
citizenship  and  nobler  aspiration  are 
ever  before  them. 

Such  men  never  feel  that  "life  is  nar- 
rower in  the  West,"  for  they  live  in  the 
heart  and  soul  of  all  the  great  thoughts 
of  the  past,  and  through  them  they 
know  and  appreciate  the  great  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  the  present. 

Such  a  man  is  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
whether  tenting  on  the  plains  of  the 
great  West,  hewing  to  the  line  of  duty 
as  police  commissioner  of  New  York, 
leading  the  cohorts  at  San  Juan,  or 
guarding  the  national  ideals  in  the 
White  House.  For  he  is  of  the  elect — 
to  him,  through  the  intellectual  life,  has 
been  granted  to  have  the  clear  vision  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  duty  and  of  pur- 
pose— to  carry  out  in  thought  and  act- 
ion those  great  truths  he  learned  at  the 
knee  of  his  alma  mater. 

And  this  is  my  preachment  in  this 
workaday  age,  when  every  tendency 
both  in  bread-winning  and  in  educa- 
tion, is  to  curtail  boyhood,  to  shorten 
the  years  of  study,  to  minimize  the  ef- 
forts to  create  a  broader  and  saner 
point  of  view,  to  think  more  about  ac- 
quiring money  and  power  than  to  cre- 
ate character  and  perform  our  full  ob- 
ligation of  citizenship ;  that  our 
thought,  our  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port should  go  out  to  the  forces  that 
stand  for  higher  education,  for  the  in- 
tellectual life,  for  the  creation  of  men 
of  the  breadth  and  stature  of  the  giants 
who  have  gone  Wg^i5?d  byGoOgk 
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H  eood  and  faithful  Servant— 

When  Judge  Taft  was  practicing  law, 
it  was  his  ambition  to  fill  a  chair  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  was  his  aspiration  unjustified,  for 
he  was  in  the  direct  line  of  promotion, 
and,  in  time,  if  vacancies  occurred,  he 
might  reasonably  expect  to  achieve  the 
coveted  honor.  The  appointment  of 
chairman  of  the  Philippines  Commis- 
sion imposed  the  most  arduous  duties, 
the  most  exacting  responsibilities ;  but 
a  pure  sense  of  public  duty  prompted 
him  to  accept,  and,  with  his  co-commis- 
sioners, he  applied  himself  to  a  task  of 
constructive  statesmanship  which  pre- 
sented appalling  difficulties.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  United 
States  was  attempting  to  reduce  a  cha- 
otic Asiatic  population  to  a  condition 
of  orderliness  and  government.  It  was 
to  produce  civilization  where  it  had 
never  been  before.  It  was  to  lift  child- 
like savages  to  the  upright  stature  of 
men — to  educate  them,  to  humanize 
them. 

What  Judge  Taft  and  his  co-operat- 
ors have  done  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Order  has  been  brought  out  of  chaos ; 
the  foundations  laid  for  a  magnificent 
and  enduring  civic  structure.  Not  even 
the  most  rabid  anti-imperialist  will  dare 
say  that  Judge  Taft  has  not  done  his 
work  well. 

When  Governor  Taft  returned  last 
year  he  was  offered  the  place  upon  the 
Supreme  Bench  made  vacant  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Judge  Shiras.  The  realiza- 
tion of  his  dream  was  made  possible. 
But  the  people  of  Manila  made  a  great 
demonstration  to  express  their  wish 
that  he  remain,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  he  still  remains  their  Governor. 

Only  the  loftiest  unselfishness  has 
prompted  his  actions;  only  the  highest 
patriotism  has  characterized  his  aims. 
Let   him  be   known   as  the   man  who 


cheerfully  and  earnestly  did  his  duty, 
and  thereby  won  for  himself  the  hon- 
orable name  of  statesman. 

Vhc  aiorld'8  Rfebcet  Man  - 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
hearing  of  the  stupendous  wealth  of 
Morgan,  Gould,  Rockefeller  and  the 
other  great  American  money-getters 
that  it  is  almost  difficult  to  adjust  the 
mind  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  English- 
man and  not  an  American  who  holds 
the  palm  as  the  world's  richest  man. 

The  man  who,  according  to  the  most 
careful  estimates,  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  questionable  honor  is  Alfred  Beit, 
the  partner  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  own- 
ership of  the  Kimberly  diamond  mines. 
His  obscurity  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  in  point  of  public  interest  he 
was  quite  overshadowed  by  his  famous 
co-operator.    His  wealth  is  estimated 
as  high  as  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  while 
even  a  conservative  reckoning  makes  it 
at  least  $300,000,000.   He  owns  most  of 
the  Kimberley  diamond  field,  controls 
the  cutting  industry  in  Hamburg,  and 
is  interested  in  many  other  enterprises 
paying  large  profits.    He  is  the  most 
successful  promoter  in  the  Old  World. 
While  Rhodes  was  the  forceful  and  ag^- 
gressive  partner,  Beit  was  always  care- 
ful, and  touched  no  investment  that  did 
not  bring  in  good  returns.    Though  a 
quieter  and  less  ostentatious  man  than 
Rhodes,   he   had   greater   influence    in 
South    Africa    than    the    "Colossus." 
Born  in  Hamburg    forty-eight     years 
ago,  Mr.  Beit  first  went  to  Africa  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.    He  worked  longf 
enough  in  the  diamond  field  to  see  his 
opportunity,  and  then  returned  home 
and  got  his  father  to  aid  h^m  in  buying 
mines.    Rhodes,  backed  bv  the  Roths- 
childs, contested  fiercely  with  him  for  a 
time,  but  tbey  finally  made  peace  and 
joined  forces.    Mr.  Beit  has  a  magnifi- 
cent pahce  in   London,  but  he  is  un- 
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married  and  has  shown  no  desire  to  en- 
ter society.  Just  now  he  is  lying  dan- 
gerously ill  at  Johannesburg  with  an 
attach  of  apoplectic  fever.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  he  will  entirely  re- 
cover, to  enjoy — ^in  so  far  as  possible — 
his  great  wealth. 

tbeodove  f>arlier  wftb  a  Bfg,  Bfg  D— 

A  good  story,  illustrative  of  the 
vindictive  hatred  with  which  Theo- 
dore Parker  was  held  in  the  South,  is 
told  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Parker 
was  one  of  the  anti -slavery  leaders — 
one  whose  ability  and  position  as  a 
preacher  gave  him  something  more 
than  a  local  reputation,  and  carried  the 
odium  of  his  name  as  far  as  those  of 
Phillips  and  Garrison  were  known  and 
hated.  How  he  was  regarded  in  South 
Carolina  was  illustrated  by  an  experi- 
ence a  Boston  merchant  once  had  at 
Charleston.  An  excited  crowd  gather- 
ing around  the  hotel  register  where  he 
had  written  his  name,  observed  him 
with  suspicious  whisperings  and  threat- 
ening looks,  which  became  alarming; 
when  the  excited  landlord  stepped  up 
to  him  and  said,  anxiously:  "Your 
name  is  Parker?"  "That  is  my  name, 
sir."  ^Theodore  Parker,  of  Boston,  the 
abolitionist?"  "Oh,  no,  no,  sir!  I  am 
Theodore  D.  Parker,  a  very  different 
man!"  The  landlord  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  it  I"  he  said. 
"And  allow  me  to  give  you  a  bit  of 
wholesome  advice :  When  you  are  reg- 
istering your  name  in  Southern  hotels, 
write  the  D.  damned  plain !" 

Susan  B.  Hntboii}^— 

In  an  appreciative  article  in  Pearson's 
on  the  life  work  of  Miss  Anthony,  her 
gracious  hospitality  is  thus  described : 
The  two  sisters,  Susan  B:  Anthony  and 
Mary  S.,  have  lived  for  almost  forty 
years  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  a  home 
hallowed  by  the  death  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  among  its  sa- 
cred associations  they  expect  to  spend 
their  remaining  days.  Good-naturedly 
sarcastic  friends  often  urge  them  to 
hang  out  a  sign — ^The  Wayside  Inn — 
for  it  is  indeed  a  hostelry  in  the  number 


of  its  guests.  There  is  always  an  ex- 
tra plate  on  the  table,  and  a  friend  in 
the  hous^  at  meal  time  is  always  press- 
ed to  stay.  There  is  no  fuss  or  worry, 
but  she  enjoys  the  simple  and  whole- 
some fare  as  one  of  the  family.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  three  or  four 
guests  to  arrive  a  few  minutes  before 
supper,  in  response  to  a  pressing  invi- 
tation from  Miss  Anthony,  which  she 
forgot  to  mention  at  home,  and  the  lar- 
der always  has  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  these  "surprise  par- 
ties." The  three  "spare  beds"  often 
prove  none  too  many  for  those  who 
stay  from  one  night  to  seven  or  more. 
Rochester  is  on  a  highway  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  it  is  a  veritable 
Mecca  for  women,  who  look  upon  it  as 
the  event  of  a  lifetime  to  visit  at  its 
shrine,  and  arrange  their  journeys,  of- 
ten at  great  inconvenience,  to  spend  a 
night  under  the  roof  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. 

The  unfaltering  energy  of  Miss  An- 
thony's work  for  the  happiness  and 
betterment  of  women  could  be  derived 
from  no  source  other  than  the  immense 
love  and  sympathy  she  bears  them. 
Miss  Anthony's  forbearance  with  wo- 
men is  beyond  anything  which  can  be 
put  into  words.  Whatever  their  vices, 
frailties,  follies  or  shortcomings,  she  is 
ever  ready  with  an  apology,  and  it  is 
always  that  the  world  has  no  right  to 
expect  anything  better  from  those  it 
has  treated  as  children,  playthings,  as 
slaves ;  that  women  must  be  absolutely 
free  and  independent,  and  that  there 
must  be  several  generations  of  freedom 
and  independence  before  they  can  be 
justly  held  to  a  strict  accountability. 

Many  women  have  said  that  they 
never  can  look  at  Miss  Anthony's  pic- 
ture without  being  moved  to  tears  at 
what  she  has  suffered  for  them  and 
their  children.  Certainly  no  one  can 
gaze  into  her  face,  its  every  line  telling 
a  story  of  patience,  fortitude,  courage 
and  persistence,  without  a  feeling  of 
deepest  gratitude  and  admiration,  min- 
gled with  one  of  resentment  at  the  per- 
secutions she  suffered  in  the  early  days, 
and  the  misrepresentation  of  all  the 
passing  years. 
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98  to  Conim'eatioii - 

All  the  rules  for  conversation  that 
were  ever  enunciated  cannot  make  a 
good  talker  of  a  poor  one.  "As  a  man 
thinks,  so  is  he."  As  a  man  thinks,  so 
does  he  speak.  Speech  is  but  a  way  of 
letting  others  know  what  is  going  on 
in  Our  minds,  and  so,  is  but  a  reflection 
of  our  character.  It  is  possible  to  de- 
ceive for  a  time  by  an  affectation,  but 
in  the  long  run,  what  we  say  is  a  re- 
liable index  to  what  we  are.  If  our 
minds  are  alert,  agile,  our  conversation 
will  be  bright  and  sparkling;  if  slow 
and  torpid,  the  result  will  be  talk  that 
is  clumsy  and  ftat.  If  we  have  a  sense 
of  the  artistic,  an  appreciation  of  "the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,"  we  will  usu- 
ally say  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
place,  will  make  few  blunders,  and 
will  supply  readily  just  the  phrase  or 
the  word  or  the  look  (for  facial  expres- 
sion is  one  of  the  prime  factors  of  con- 
versation) that  will  give  just  the  right 
turn,  avoid  all  conversational  pitfalls, 
and  abridge  the  awkward  pauses. 

A  sense  of  humor,  a  fund  of  general 
information,  sympathy — these  are  the 
qualities  that  usually  characterize  a 
good  talker.  And  the  greatest  of  these 
is  sympathy — that  kindest  of  virtues, 
under  whose  genial  influence  any  em- 
barrassment or  misunderstanding 
speedily  melts  away.  It  is  sympathy 
that  enables  one  to  divine  intuitively 
the  mental  attitude  and  mood  of  an- 
other. It  harmonizes — as  far  as  the 
needs  of  conversation  are  concerned — 
the  most  discordant  natures.  It  breaks 
down  the  barriers  of  egotism  and  self- 
consciousness.  It  inspires  confidence 
and  evokes  confidences.  Where  sympa- 
thy is,  intercourse  between  two  natures 
otherwise  dissonant  is  made  possible. 

The  demands  of  conversation  vary 
infinitely  with  time,  place  and  circum- 
stance. Happy  is  he  who  knows  how  to 


mold  his  words  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  The  sparkling  badinage  of  an  af- 
ternoon call  would  be  sadly  out  of  place 
on  a  summer  evening  under  the  stars. 
Wit  suits  well  the  glare  of  electric  light, 
but  under  nature's  incandescents  it  jars 
shrilly.  Then,  let  sentiment  rule  your 
thoughts,  with  a  touch  of  poetry  or  fan- 
tasy, as  it  lies  in  you.  Always  aim  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  to 
fit  your  conversation  to  it.  And  remem- 
ber that  an  unvarying  jocularity  is  oft- 
times  as  irksome  as  continual  despon- 
dency. 

Avoid  pedantry  as  you  would  the 
plague.  A  frank  dulness  is  preferable 
to  pedanticism. 

Beware  of  the  capital  "I."  People 
may  listen  attentively  to  your  stories  of 
personal  adventure,  but  it  is  by  an  ef- 
fort that  they  do  so. 

Don't  try  to  think  of  smart  things  to 
say.  They  are  sure  to  sound  studied, 
and  without  spontaneity  the  effect  will 
be  lost. 

Although  it  is  not  desirable  to  con- 
tinually obtrude  your  own  opinions  to 
the  extent  of  contradiction,  neither  is  it 
needful  to  agree  with  everything  that  is 
said.  If  you  have  a  conviction,  stand 
by  it ;  but  be  sure  that  it  is  a  convic- 
tion, not  a  mere  attitude  assumed  tem- 
porarily for  the  sake  of  a  dispute. 

Laugh  not  overmuch.  An  appreci- 
ative smile  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
many  guffaws.  Maintain  your  own  in- 
dividuality. It  is  true  that — to  a  de- 
gree— we  are  all  things  to  all  men  ;  -we 
turn  to  each  a  different  facet  of  our  na- 
ture ;  but  we  need  not  do  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  individuality.  Affectation 
is  the  worst  of  all  conversational  evils. 

Remember  that  the  first  and  last  re- 
quirement of  a  good  conversationalist 
is  to  be  a  good  listener.  Pay  to  each 
one  the  compliment  of  your  undivided 
attention.  Don't  imagine  that  because 
you  say  "YesP^and  ^^^^'^^t  the 
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proper  times,  that  you  can  conceal  a 
wandering  mind.  Look  out  for  the  tap- 
ping foot  or  the  wavering  regard  that 
betray  lack  of  interest. 

And  if  you  learn  to  do  all  these 
things,  and  know  not  when  to  keep  si- 
lent, they  are  as  nothing.  Silence  is  the 
diadem  in  which  are  set  the  gems  of 
speech.  It  is  often  more  eloquent  than 
speech  iself .  Silence  seldoms  errs ;  and 
though  dreaded  by  shallow  minds,  to 
those  of  understanding  and  deep  sym- 
pathy it  is  but  the  ether  through  which 
are  flashed  the  wireless  messages  of 
thought. 

e.  c 

Our  Boys— 

What  should  we  do  with  our  boys  ? — 
a  question  every  mother  asks  herself 
over  and  over  again.  Is  there  a  mother 
who  has  not  planned  a  brilliant  future 
for  her  boys,  and  whose  heart  does  not 
echo  the  fond  hope  that  they  shall  be 
known  among  men  as  shining  marks? 
We  dread  the  time  when  they  must 
go  out  from  the  protecting  influence 
of  home  and  meet  the  hard  knocks  of 
a  pitiless  world  and  rub  up  against  the 
rough  edges  of  life.  How  gladly  would 
we  mothers  protect  them  from  all  this ; 
but  that  being  impossible,  we  should 
shoulder  our  duty  of  influence  and 
home  training  all  the  more  earnestly, 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  time 
when  seeds  sown  all  through  the  de- 
veloping years  of  life  shall  bear  fruit. 
Confidence  should  be  inspired,  obedi- 
ence, truthfulness,  the  taste  for  whole- 
some reading,  the  right  choice  of  com- 
panions and  of  amusements  which  are 
both  healthful  and  instructive.  Home 
should  be  made  more  attractive  than 
any  other  place — laugh,  joke,  be  one 
of  them;  enter  into  their  pleasures, 
sympathize  in  their  troubles  and  keep 
near  to  their  hearts.  That  is  what  we 
mothers  should  do  with  our  boys,  and 
when  they  as  men  go  out  into  the 
world,  the  disappointments  and  vicis- 
situdes of  life  will  be  softened  and 
trials  more  easily  borne  when  thoughts 
of  mother  and  home  arise. 

».  H.  M. 


Zhc  eW  Who  6arn8  Ikr  Living— 

To  succeed  one  does  not  need  ?in 
empty  field  and  no  .  competitors, 
says  a  contributor  to  the  Wo- 
man's Home  Companion,  but  pluck, 
perseverance,  capacity  for  hard  work, 
some  ability  and  fairly  good  health. 
The  first  two  lessons  you.  would  have 
to  learn  would  be  self-reliance  and  a 
pride  in  work.  If  you  are  going  to  earn 
your  living  you  must  look  at  these 
things  practically.  There  is  little 
chance  of  getting  money  except  what 
you  earn  each  day  yourself. 

I  know  you  will  not  like  my  saying 
that  if  you  can  teach  school  you  cer- 
tainly should  do  so  while  you  are  wait- 
ing for  other  matters  to  develop.  It 
brings  you  money,  helps  you  to  be  inde- 
pendent so  far  as  relatives  are  concern- 
ed, and  may  lead  to  your  getting  some 
Eastern  position  that  will  bring  you 
nearer  to  your  heart's  desire.  I  wonder 
if  you  know  how  slowly  people  achieve 
things;  how  they  slave  years  just  to 
get  the  chance  to  do  what  they  like, 
and  what  is  really  best  suited  to  them. 

It  is  no  longer  unusual  or  important 
for  a  woman  to  want  to  earn  her  living 
— most  of  us  do.  The  thing  is  to  work, 
and  work  hard,  to  even  get  the  chance, 
and  to  work  at  the  thing  nearest  to  you. 
Work  toward  your  ambitions  and 
ideals,  but  give  up  trying  to  jump  to 
them.  Nothing  but  genius  or  luck  does 
that,  and  genius  and  luck  are  very 
rare. 

Take  life  practically.  Don't  think 
the  world  owes  you  anything.  Patience 
and  hard  work  will  accomplish  twice 
as  much  as  borrowed  money  and  sym- 
pathy. Learn  to  smile  at  the  blows 
of  the  world,  and  never,  for  a  second 
dream  of  not  succeeding. 

Work  at  something  right  away.  Al- 
ways look  your  prettiest  and  smile  your 
happiest  for  friends — and  even  foes. 
Reach  for  success,  but  get  happiness 
along  the  way. 
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Che  SUsMngton  Scmf-Centemifal— 

Fifty  years  ago,  March  2,  the  birth 
of  Washington  Territory  was  recorded 
upon  the  archives  of  the  nation.  The 
anniversary  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  celebration  at  the  capital  of  the  state, 
and  appropriate  exercises  were  held. 
A  large  number  of  pioneers  foregath- 
ered to  observe  the  day,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  dignified  by  the  presence  of 
both  bodies  of  the  legislature,  then  in 
session.  After  a  few  words  of  welcome 
by  Governor  McBride,  the  presiding 
officer,  C.  B.  Bagley  was  introduced. 
In  his  address  he  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  "Oregon  Country,"  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  here  no  other  flag  than  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  has  ever  waved.  From 
the  first  discovery  no  other  dominion 
than  that  of  the  United  States  has  been 
recognized.  He  retraced  the  events 
which  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  the 
land  by  American  settlers,  referring  at 
some  length  to  the  Louisiana  purchase 
and  the  debt  owed  to  the  prophetic  sa- 
gacity of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Bagley  related  briefly  the  labors 
of  Kelly,  Wyeth,  the  two  Lees,  Spaul- 
ding,  Whitman  and  others  who  were 
instrumental  in  the  first  occupation, 
passing  on  to  the  great  emigration  of 
1840.  In  1852  there  was  a  great  influx 
of  settlers  to  Puget  Sound.  The  first 
trail  was  then  opened  through  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  thus  enabling  home- 
seekers  to  come  direct  to  the  Sound. 
In  September  of  the  same  year,  the  Col- 
umbian, the  first  newspaper  published 
north  of  the  Columbia  River,  was  es- 
tablished. April  30,  1853,  it  published 
the  news  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  by 
Congress  creating  the  Territory  of 
Washington.  The  bill  was  passed 
March  2,  but  the  transmission  of  the 
news  required  nearly  two  months. 

Major  Isaac  S.  Stevens  was  appoint- 


ed first  Governor  of  the  Territory,  by 
President  Pierce.  The  first  census, 
taken  December  17,  1853,  shows  a 
population  of  3965,  with  1682  voters. 
The  first  legislature  was  elected  Janu- 
ary 30,  1854,  there  being  Democratic 
majorities  in  both  House  and  Council. 
Of  the  original  members  only  one  sur- 
vives— D.  L.  Bigelow,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  revise  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  Territory. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bagley's  ad- 
dresSj  AUdn  Weir,  president  of  the 
State  Pioneers'  Association,  read  let- 
ters from  Nathaniel  D.  Hill  and  Hon. 
Quincy  A.  Brooks,  regretting  their  in- 
ability to  be  present.  Mr.  Brooks  call- 
ed attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Monticello  convention, 
which  secured  the  separation  of  Wash- 
ington from  Oregon,  and  that  he  indict- 
ed the  memorial  to  Congress  which  was 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

D.  R.  Bigelow  and  Ezra  Meeker  fal- 
lowed with  short  addresses  in  which 
they  called  to  mind  many  interesting 
and  instructive  incidents  of  the  earlv 
days. 

The  toast  of  H.  W.  Scott  at  the  ban- 
quet was  of  especial  interest.  It  was 
largely  reminiscent  in  character.  He 
spoke  of  early  days  at  Olympia,  experi- 
ences on  the  Cowlitz  trail,  and  of  the 
men  who  were  prominent  at  that  time. 
He  reviewed  the  movements  which  led 
up  to  the  creation  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, the  Indian  outbreaks  and  the 
perils  which  beset  the  young  common- 
wealth. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  his  toast, 
'*The  Press,"  he  recalled  the  beginnings 
of  journalism  in  the  Oregon  country, 
and  more  particularly  the  first  paper 
published  in  Washingtpa — ^the  r'Col- 
umbian.*'  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Che  Oregon  IMotorkal  docfet^— 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  chief 
executive  of  Oregon  is  fully  appreci- 
ative of  the  work  done  by  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society.  In  his  inaugural 
address  he  says: 

"The  efforts  which  have  been  and  are 
now  being  made  by  the  Oregon  Histori- 
cal society  to  gather  the  material  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  the  history  of  the 
acquisition  and  early  settlement  of  Ore- 
g[on,  and  the  achievement  of  her  heroic 
pioneer  men  and  women  are  most 
praiseworthy,  and  ought  not  only  to  be 
encouraged,  but  aided  by  the  state.  The 
names  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
stirring  events  which  resulted  in  ad- 
ding this  vast  tefritory  to  the  national 
domain  will  soon  be  but  a  passing  mem- 
ory unless  something  is  done  now  to 
obtain  reliable,  available  information 
from  the  survivors.  Much  valuable  his- 
torical data  has  already  been  obtained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  so- 
ciety, from  old  pioneers  who  have  pass- 
ed to  the  great  beyond  since  its  organ- 
ization, and  much  more  can  be  obtained 
from  those  who  are  yet  spared  to  us. 

A  great  part  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished has  been  due  to  private  en- 
terprise, inspired  by  the  patriotic  pride 
of  many  of  the  early  settlers  and  their 
descendants,  aided  by  others  who, 
though  they  played  no  part  in  the  early 
history  of  the  state,  have  learned  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  present 
effort,  where  truth  rather  than  tradition 
is  desired.  Jefferson  once  wrote  that 
'History  may  distort  truth,  and  will  dis- 
tort it  for  a  time,  by  the  superior  efforts 
at  justification  of  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  needing  it  most.  The  opening 
scenes  of  our  present  government  will 
not  be  seen  in  their  true  aspect  until  the 
letters  of  the  day,  now  held  in  private 
hoards,  shall  be  broken  up  and  laid 
open  to  public  view.'  And  so  it  might 
be  said  that  the  truth  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Oregon  will  surely  be 
distorted  by  the  would-be  historian  of 
the  future,  unless  the  records  and  let- 
ters now  held  in  the  private  hoards  of 
those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
present  state  government  are  now  ob- 
tained and  laid  open  to  public  view. 


This  cannot  well  be  done  without 
money,  and  it  can  never  be  done  at  as 
small  an  expense  as  now.  I  earnestly 
urge  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to 
assist  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  in 
the  laudable  work  in  which  it  is  now 
engaged." 

Hn  Hmcdote  otVLG.  tTVauit— 

T'Vault  was  an  eccentric  character, 
to  draw  it  mildly,  and  had  an  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  himself.  He  pretended 
to  understand  law  and  undertook  to 
practice  it.  Col.  Kelly  tells  of  a  case 
pending  in  1851  before  Judge  Columbia 
Lancaster,  at  Oregon  City.  T'Vault 
was  engaged  for  the  defense  and  W.  W. 
Chapman  against  him.  Chapman  led 
off  and  T'Vault  followed  for  half  an 
hour  with  a  lot  of  hyfalutin  that  had  no 
perceivable  relevancy  to  the  case. 

At  last  Lancaster  called  his  attention 
to  certain  points  that  were  prominent. 
T'Vault  said  he  would  come  to  that  by 
and  by,  and  went  on  with  his  tiresome 
bombast.  The  Judge  called  him  again 
to  answer  the  points  he  had  requested 
him  to  notice  a  while  ago.  "Then,"  he 
said,  "you  can  hop  and  chawk  as  long 
as  you  please" — referring  to  some  game 
that  was  current  at  the  time. 

T'Vault  was  in  high  dudgeon — but 
didn't  take  up  the  point. 

Vhc  first  Sermon  In  ttlaebington— 

On  a  Sunday,  September  the  28th, 
1834,  Rev.  Jason  Lee  preached  the  first 
sermon  ever  delivered  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  He  was  at  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  at  the  time,  and  was  requested 
by  Dr.  McLoughlin  to  conduct  religi- 
ous services.  In  the  congregation  were 
representatives  of  the  following  na- 
tions :  American,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
French,  Japanese,  Kanaka  and  Ameri- 
can Indian. 

On  the  14th  day  of  the  following  De- 
cember, services  were  again  conducted, 
and  this  time  four  adults  and  seventeen 
children  were  baptized,  all  half-breeds 
or  full-blood  Indians.  On  this  occasion 
the  hat  was  passed,  the  collection  re- 
sulting in  about  twenty  dollars. 
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Read  the  bc9t  boolis  first,  or  you  maip  not  have  a  chanu  to  read  them  at  alU 

—fienrf  D.  Chorcau. 


Che  Ri  t  '  I  Curiously  enough,  two 
N  vel  *  ^''^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  books  which 
the  Reader  presents  this 
month  are  of  the  type  known  as  the 
'^historical  novel."  A  twelvemonth  ago 
there  would  have  been  nothing  singular 
in  such  an  announcement.  At  that  time 
the  historical  novel  was  at  the  full  of  its 
tremendous  popularity.  Great  presses 
were  turning  them  out  by  the  score; 
book  stores  teemed  with  them ;  pub- 
lishers' notices  in  display  type  an- 
nounced that  the  edition  of  such-and- 
such  a  historical  romance  has  reached 
the  two  hundred  thousand  mark;  that 
so-and-so  had  written  a  new  histori- 
cal novel — and  the  world  rushed  to 
buy. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  vogue  died 
out;  the  bubble  burst.  Astute  pub- 
lishers ceased  to  advertise,  the  sound 
of  the  author's  typewriter  was  still, 
and  the  heated  blood  of  the  book-read- 
ing public  resumed  its  normal  tempera- 
ture. 

The  reason?  Answer,  ye  who  can 
explain  the  whims  and  fancies  of  man- 
kind. It  was  a  fad,  a  fever,  and  as 
such  could  not  last. 

As  for  the  two  in  this 
fraiKczka     month's  offering,  Francezka, 

by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  is 
rather  an  echo  of  the  unworthy  past 
than  a  new  and  original  note.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  mere  interest  is  concerned, 
it  is  rather  below  the  average.  The 
first  part  of  the  story  drags  unconscion- 
ably, and  not  until  the  half  is  over  does 
the  story  really  get  under  way.  Shorn 
of  the  extraneous  incidents  with  which 
it  is  entangled,  the  plot  might  easily 
have  been  compassed  within  the  bounds 
of  a  short  story. 

Most   of   the   earlier   chapters   were 


evidently  written  with  a  view  to  devel- 
oping the  character  of  the  heroine ;  but 
it  was  hardly  worth  while,  for,  in  the 
end,  she  differs  not  greatly  from  some 
scores  of  her  fair  predecessors. 

Of  good  fighting  there  is  none ;  a  sad 
lack  in  a  book  of  this  class.  A  few 
cut-and-thrusts  would  have  done  much 
to  relieve  the  languid  course  of  the 
story. 

The  Reader  feels  that  he  has  been 
severe,  but  is  not  disposed  to  retract. 
A  year  ago,  Francezka  would  have 
been  well  enough ;  but  now  it  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  qualify. 

(Bowen,  Merril  &  Co.) 

n  i^^ut    *     ^^-  Carter  Goodloe,  in  Cal- 

Z^^^  vert  of  Strathore,  has  dip- 
omthow     p^j    j^^^    ^j^^    ^^^^^    ^j.^^ 

whose  plenteous  supply  so  many  have 
drawn— the  French  Revolution.  He 
gives  a  graphic  and  accurate  picture  of 
those  fearful  days  of  1789-90-91,  during 
which  France  was  racked  with  the 
first  throes  of  her  impending  convul- 
sion. The  author  has  been  at  great  pains 
in  the  collection  and  presentation  of  his 
historical  material,  and  his  book  is  pop- 
ulous with  the  foremost  figures  of  those 
days,  and  liberally  besprinkled  with 
dates  and  other  data.  As  is  often  the 
case,  so  much  space  is  occupied  writh 
the  matter  of  history — ^which  in  a  story 
is  decidedly  of  secondary  importance — 
that  the  affairs  of  the  hero  are  choked 
nearly  to  extinction.  Mr.  Goodloe  is 
unsuccessful  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  which  is  indispensable  in  the  his- 
torical novel :  the  so  intimate  inter- 
blending  of  the  interests  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  with  the  historical  matter 
that  the  reader  cannot  disassociate  the 
two,  and  so,  perforce,  swallows  the  pill 
for  the  sake  of  th?,su^ar@^J3^(^The 
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Reader,  however,  prefers  his  history 
and  fiction  in  separate  doses. 

Except  that  there  is  rather  a  dearth 
of  personal  adventure,  less  love-mak- 
ing than  ordinary,  and  an  utter  lack  of 
the  saving  element  of  comedy,  the  book 
is  cut  quite  after  the  customary  pattern. 

In  sad  truth,  thev  are  all  woefully 
alike.  But  history  repeats  itself;  and 
why  not  the  historical  novel? 

(Scribners.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Y   .,^ ,  It  may  be,  as  the  critics 

of cH  W*"      ^^"  "S'  ^^^^  ^^«  P^ss^- 
K.mnty  bilities  of  plot  invention 

have  long  since  been  exhausted  and 
that  all  modern  books  are  but  reset- 
tings  of  the  classic  ones.  Without 
antagonizing  this  postulate,  the  Reader 
ventures  to  express  the  opinion  that 
"In  the  Garden  of  Charity"  has  an  un- 
deniable claim  to  originality.  Simple 
as  it  is  and  .unpretentious,  it  gives  us 
a  new  atmosphere,  a  new  outlook,  a 
new  revelation  of  that  infinitely  var- 
ied thing — human  nature. 

Away  up  on  the  granite  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  the  little  drama  is  played 
—by  simple  folk  whose  natures  have 
been  warped  and  stiffened  by  the  age- 
old  struggle  with  the  sea — their  great- 
est friend,  their  bitterest  foe. 

A  man  and  two  women — how  many 
are  the  stories  that  have  been  built 
about  that  theme,  and  yet  how  differ- 
ent from  them  all  is  this  one  I  Oddly 
enough,  the  man  is  a  mere  lay  figure, 
important  only  as  he  affects  the  lives 
of  the  other  two.  It  is  in  the  deep 
searching  of  the  souls  of  these  two 
women  that  the  author — Basil  King — 
evinces  his  greatest  cunning. 

Sacrifice — that  is  the  central  note  of 
it  all — the  surrendering  by  one  woman 
to  another  of  all  that  she  holds  most 
precious — her  love,  her  memories,  even 
her  right  to  mourn. 

Aside  from  the  principal  theme, 
there  are  many  delightful  glimpses  of 
the  life  of  the  quaint  fisher-'folk,  and 
the  sadness  of  the  story  is  relieved  by 
much  humorous  by-play.  The  whole 
thing  is  done  so  easefully,  is  so  void  of 
effort  at  effect,  that  one  might  readily 
overlook  the  artistry  which  this  sim- 
plicity but  serves  to  conceal. 

(Harpers.) 


'Truth"  is  the  last  and  fitting 
Cnitb  legacy  to  the  world  of  letters  of 
one  of  its  dominating  minds.  It 
is  a  great  novel,  but  it  is  more  than  that. 
A  human  document  it  is,  of  profoundest 
significance.  As  is  commonly  known, 
Zola,  in  the  writing  of  "Truth"  has 
made  use  of  the  matter  of  the  Dreyfus 
case,  and  out  of  this  material  which  lay 
so  ready  to  his  hand  he  has  molded  a 
masterpiece. 

In  expressing  his  admiration  of  so 
great  a  thing  as  this,  the  Reader  hesi- 
tates to  employ  the  ordinary  laudatory 
phrases.  So  apart  is  it  even  from  that 
which  is  the  best  of  our  present  day  fic- 
tion that  the  most  carefully  chosen 
panegyrics  are  as  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal.  When  you  say  that 
"Truth"  ranks  with  Zola's  best,  and 
when  you  consider  the  vital  part  he 
played  in  the  great  tragedy  of  which  he 
writes,  even  the  most  reverent  words  of 
praise  are  spoken  reluctantly. 

Only  those  who  are  intimate  with  the 
social,  political  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition of  France  can  read  the  deepest 
message  of  the  book.  Zola  enters  free- 
ly the  field  of  controversy  and  grap- 
ples fearlessly  with  the  great  perils 
which  confront  and  menace  his  race. 
Yet  so  perfect  is  his  mastery  of  the 
medium  he  employs,  that  there  is  no 
sacrifice  of  the  interest  of  the  story 
even  to  the  tremendous  arguments 
which  it  is  made  to  convey.  Except- 
ing certain  long  essays  on  the  subject 
of  civil  and  church  education,  there  is 
no  impediment  in  the  tense,  dramatic 
action. 

And  one  cannot  quiet  the  belief  that 
Zola  stands  self  revealed;  for  surely. 
Marc  Froment,  the  reformer,  is  none 
other  than  Zola  himself,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  concerns  his  attitude  toward  the 
vital  question  with  which  he  deals. 
So,  "Truth"  is  not  only  a  wonderful 
story,  not  only  an  eloquent  presenta- 
tion of  a  tremendous  subject,  a  power- 
ful attack  of  national  problems ;  but 
it  is — and  in  this  aspect  we  speak  most 
reverently — a  chapter  from  an  auto- 
biography brought  to  an  abrupt  and  la- 
mented close. 

(John  Lane.   Prit^ill^^o^oOgle 


Ckneral  Survey— 

Cbeaftbrntt.  The  closing  days  of  the 
Coimiit98loti  session  of  the  anthra- 
cite arbitration  com- 
mission at  Philadelphia  were  oc- 
cupied with  the  concluding  speeches 
of  the  various  attorneys.  Those  rep- 
resenting the  operators  charged  that 
the  principle  of  unionism  must  inevi- 
tably result  in  socialism.  This  was 
nothing  but  slavery  "exquisitely  adapt- 
ed to  degrade  intelligent  labor,  to  par- 
alyze honest  industry,  to  crush  spirit, 
hope  and  ambition."  Another  advo- 
cate for  the  operators  said  that  the 
question  was  one  between  the  union 
and  the  American  people,  the  issue  be- 
ing whether  the  people  should  have 
coal  except  at  the  terms  dictated  by 
the  union.  He  denied  that  the  wages 
were  too  low,  asserting  that  "the  un- 
erring symptom  of  underpay  and  over- 
work in  any  avocation  is  that  the  work- 
ers themselves  gradually  lea/ve  it, 
whereas  there  was  always  an  oversup- 
ply  of  miners." 

The  counsel  for  the  miners  said,  in 
part,  "You  can  do  just  as  you  please 
about  recognizing  the  union.  If  you 
do  not  it  is  because  you  are  blind  and 
because  you  want  to  bump  up  against 
it  some  more ;  that  is  all."  He  laid  the 
blame  of  the  strike  upon  the  "blind, 
stupid  spirit  of  the  operators."  He 
compared  the  strike  to  the  Revolution- 
ary war  and  justified  the  violence  of  the 
methods  by  the  comparison.  Said  he, 
"Every  advantage  that  the  human  race 
has  now  has  been  won  at  fearful  cost," 
and  the  "poor  miners"  are  "bearing  the 
cross"  that  the  human  race  ma}^  be 
benefitted. 

At  the   conclusion  of  the  speeches, 


the  Commission  went  into  secret  ses- 
sion at  Washington  to  sift  the  evidence 
and  prepare  their  findings.    On  March 
i8  the  awards  were  made,  though  not 
published  until  some  days  later.     The 
report  alone  covers  87  pages  of  type- 
written matter.    In  brief,  the  Commis- 
sion awards  a  general  increase  of   10 
per  cent,   in  wages,  and   fixes  a   slid- 
ing scale  for  future  determination   of 
wages.     For  every  increase  of  5  cents 
per  ton   of  coal,  the  employees   shall 
have  an  increase  of  i  per  cent,  in  com- 
pensation.   A  decrease  in  the  price  of 
coal  is  to  be  followed  by  a  relative  de- 
crease in  wage,  except  that  the  wage 
can  not  fall  below  the  sum  fixed  by 
the  Commission.    No  provision  is  made 
for   payment   of   miners   according   to 
weight  of  coal  mined.    "Check  weigh- 
men"  and  "check  docking  bosses"  may 
be  provided  when  desired  by  a  majority 
of  the   miners,  but  must  be  paid   for 
by  them.    All  disputes  arising  from  the 
report  or  other  causes  shall  be  referred 
to  "district  boards  of  conciliation,"  and 
if  such  boards  fail  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision, an   umpire  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Federal  court,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.    As  to  the  recognition  of 
the  union,  the  Commission  declares  it- 
self unwilling  to  make  an  award,  but 
favors  organizations  by  proposing  that 
the  operators  deal  with  local  and  dis- 
trict committees  elected  from  the  em- 
ployees.   But  it  denies  the  right  of  any 
organization  to  dictate  to  other  work- 
men not  included  in  its  members,  and 
strongly  opposes  any  discrimination  on 
such  grounds. 

Further,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends the  discontinuance  of  the  "coal 
and  iron  police"  system,  as  a  source  of 
irritation,  and  also  advises  a  stricter 
enforcement  of  laws  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children.  These  awards 
are  to  be  in  force  until  Rtoch^i.  11906. 
Digitized  by  VrrOOvK 
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€Mt-tbe 
57tl)  Congifse 


The  57th  Congress 
has  gone  to  its  re- 
ward. A  hasty  review 
of  the  work  done  and  that  left  undone 
would  probably  lead  to  the  opinion  that 
the  past  Congress  has  been  singularly 
inactive.  But  a  more  discerning  resume 
and  a  comparison  with  the  work  of  pre- 
vious Congresses  reveals  that  the  S7th 
has  at  least  not  fallen  below  the  aver- 
age in  the  amount  and  importance  of 
its  legislation. 

Among  the  most  important  laws  en- 
acted during  the  second  session  may  be 
enumerated  the  following  measures: 
creating  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
with  a  new  member  of  the  cabinet;  re- 
stricting and  regulating  corporations, 
by  (i)  prohibiting  railroad  rebates,  (2) 
providing  for  publicity,  (3)  hastening 
the  action  of  the  courts  in  anti-trust 
cases;  removing  the  67-cents-per-ton 
tariff  on  imported  coal ;  creating  a  gen- 
eral staff  of  army  officers;  organizing 
the  state  militia  as  a  reserve  for  the  fed- 
eral army.  Also,  the  Senate  ratified  the 
treaty  providing  for  an  international 
commission  to  arbitrate  the  Alaskan 
boundary  dispute. 

Of  the  many  bills  that  failed  to  pass, 
the  following  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant: to  admit  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona and  Oklahoma  into  the  Union :  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  goods  imported 
from  the  Philippines  from  47  to  25  per 
cent;  to  subsidize  steamship  lines;  to 
provide  especially  severe  penalties  for 
attempts  on  the  life  of  the  President. 
The  Senate  failed  to  ratify  the  Colom- 
bian canal  or  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
treaties. 

The  total  appropriations  of  the  57th 
Congress  reach  the  sum  of  $1,554,108,- 
514. 


CbeBpcml 


The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  met  in  extraordin- 
ary session  at  noon,  March 
5-  Seventeen  members  renewed  their 
oath  of  office  and  ten  new  senators 
were  sworn  in.  Of  these,  interest  cen- 
tered in  Senator  Smoot,  the  Mormon, 
of  Utah,  and  Senator  Gorman,  of  Mary- 
land. Contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
some,  Mr.  Smooths  initiation  met  with 
no  overt  opposition.    The  return  of  Mr. 


Gorman  to  the  Senate  was  welcomed 
by  his  Democratic  colleagues.  His 
presence  will  greatly  fortify  the  min- 
ority party,  the  leadership  of  which  he 
has  been  given  by  common  consent. 
On  March  i8th,  the  Senate  ratified  the 
Panama  canal  treaty,  there  being  only 
four  dissenting  votes.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  are  the  same  as  when  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, as  outlined  in  the  March  Pa- 
cific Monthly.  Indeed,  not  a  word  or 
a  punctuation  mark  was  altered. 


Cbe  prcoidciit 


No  end  of  acrimonious 
^.- . .  M^._  discussion  has  been 
•ndtbeJHcgro  aroused  by  the  Presi- 
dent's resolute  stand  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  negroes  to  official  po- 
sitions in  the  South.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  so  far  moved  by  the  storm  of 
Southern  criticism  as  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  has  sought  to  consult 
*'the  feelings  of  the  people  of  each  ter- 
ritory,'* so  far  as  possible  without  sac- 
rificing principle.  The  tests  are  charac- 
ter, fitness  and  ability,  and  mere  color 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  office- 
holding.  He  concludes  by  admitting 
that  he  is  concerned  at  the  attitude 
taken  by  so  many  Southern  people, 
but  disavows  any  feeling  of  anger,  and 
affirms  his  intention  to  follow  undevi- 
atingly  the  course  he  has  marked  out. 

g   .    ^  The  prolonged  Sena- 

'--^"'^  L°,;^Vr.ts'«Vs". 

been  dissolved,  and  the  state  now  has 
its  rightful  representation  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  significant  that  neither  of  the  new 
Senators  is  J.  Edward  Addicks,  the 
man  whose  determined  ambition  has  so 
long  embroiled  the  politics  of  Delaware. 
But  J.  Frank  Allee,  one  of  the  new  Sen- 
ators, is  also  one  of  Addicks'  staunch- 
est  henchmen.  The  other,  L.  Heisler 
Ball,  is  a  "regular"  Republican  or  an 
"anti-Addicks"  man.  Mr.  Addicks  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that'  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result,  and  expects  to 
succeed  Mr.  Allee  in  the  Senate.  The 
"regulars,"  however,  scout  the  idea. 
The  deadlock  was  probably  terminated 
bv  the  intervention  of  the  Republican 
National  CommitteeP'^i^i^^d  ^ 
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«»i^M  M  u^  ^s  ^  result  of  the  law 
^.^"^iS^  passed  by  the  57th 
of  tbe  CAWmt  Congress,  creating  the 
new  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
cabinet  consists  now  of  nine  members 
instead  of  eight,  as  heretofore.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  nominated  Geo.  B.  Cor- 
telyou  to  fill  the  new  secretaryship, 
and  his  choice  was  promptly  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  Since  1895  Mr.  Cortelyou 
has  served  the  chief  executive.  He  was 
first  employed  as  President  Cleveland's 
stenographer,  and  was  advanced  until 
he  filled  the  important  and  exacting  of- 
fice of  private  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  conspicuous  ability  with 
which  he  has  performed  his  duties  is 
rewarded  in  his  further  advancement. 
Mr.  Cortelyou  is  the  third  youngest 
man  who  ever  held  a  cabinet  position, 
being  but  41  years  of  age. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations in  the  new  department  has 
been  filled  by  the  President's  appoint- 
ment of  James  R.  Garfield,  son  of 
President  Garfield.  The  duties  imposed 
by  the  office  are  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  various  anti-trust 
bills. 


Day  oil 
ouprciiic  ocncD 


The  vacancy  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  created  by 
the  retirement  of  Jus- 
tice Shiras  has  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Wm.  R.  Day,  of  Canton, 
Ohio.  Judge  Day,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, was  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
Spanish  war,  and  has  participated  in 
much  of  the  government's  most  trying 
business  of  past  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Hay  in  1898,  and  sub- 
sequently has  served  on  the  federal 
court  and  as  the  head  of  the  commis- 
sion to  formulate  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain. 


The    experimental    steel 
wagon   track   put  down   on 


Steel 

^^y^yf^ys  Murray  street,  New  York, 
has  proved  a  great  success.  The  road- 
way is  built  by  laying  two  steel  rails 
about  a  foot  wide,  properly  imbedded  in 
gravel  and  cement.  The  rails,  in  this 
instance,  were  provided  free  by  the 
steel  trust,  to  demonstrate  their  prac- 


ticability. Such  a  roadway,  when  laid, 
would  cost  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  a  mile, 
but  expense  of  repairs  would  be  almost 
nothing,  and  the  saving  in  wear  on 
horses,  vehicles,  harness  and  driver 
would  soon  compensate  for  the  original 
cost.  It  is  estimated  that  the  power  re- 
Quired  to  haul  a  load  on  the  steel  track 
is  twelve  times  less  than  on  a  macadam, 
and  thirty  or  forty  times  less  than  on 
an  ordinary  dirt  or  gravel  road. 


Oscof 

6lcct1'o-^Iag11et9 


In  the  New  York  ship- 
building yards  at  Camp- 
den,  N.  J.,  a  traveling 
crane  has  been  installed  that  is  equip- 
ped with  electro-magnets.  By  its  means 
steel  plates  weighing  eight  tons  can  be 
picked  up  and  moved  about  with  the 
utmost  ease.  The  operator,  by  the 
shifting  of  a  lever,  is  in  perfect  control 
of  the  machine,  and  can  drop  the  plate 
at  any  desired  point.  More  wonderful 
still,  he  can  pick  up  several  pieces  at  a 
time,  and  then,  by  cutting  off  part  of 
the  current,  can  drop  them  one  or  more 
at  a  time.  The  device  saves  the  labor 
of  ten  men,  besides  doing  the  work 
with  far  greater  speed  and  precision. 


Hn  MdvAnu  In 
CdlrcUss  CeUgmpby 


A  so-called  "mer- 
cury vapor  inter- 
rupter" is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  Hew^itt, 
son  of  the  late  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of 
New  York.  The  new  device  is  reck- 
oned an  important  step  in  the  sending 
of  wireless  messages,  and  is  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  Marconi  appara- 
tus. In  the  latter  method,  the  electric 
oscillations  are  produced  by  the  cur- 
rent jumping  across  an  air  gap  between 
two  brass  knobs — a  phenomenon  ob- 
served in  every  laboratory  or  experi- 
ment room.  Mr.  Hewitt's  interrupter 
relies  upon  the  resistance  of  mercury 
rather  than  air.  In  effect,  it  produces 
waves  or  impulses  of  great  power  and 
frequency,  and,  as  the  number  of  os- 
cillations per  second  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  operator,  secrecy  in  the 
transmission  of  messages  may  be  grain- 
ed. Moreover,  the  ear-splitting  can- 
nonading— which  was  the  unvarying^ 
accompaniment  of  Marcopr^'s  method — 
is  entirelv  eliminated.      vjOO 
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School  and  Cburcb— 

post-eraduatf  On  February  21  st  the 
SII«  rZtLl  looth  anniversary  of  the 
nmyCo\kqe  establishment  of  army 
barracks  at  Washington,  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  new  Post-Graduate  Army 
College  was  laid.  Many  distinguished 
military  men  were  present,  as  well  as 
other  men  of  mark.  The  President,  in 
his  address,  said  that  the  new  position 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power 
compelled  her  to  insure  peace  by  being 
prepared  for  war.  He  referred  to  the 
army  legislation  passed  by  the  57th 
Congress,  i.  e.,  the  law  incorporating 
the  state  militia  as  a  reserve  for  the  fed- 
eral army,  and  the  law  creating  a  gen- 
eral staflF  of  army  officers.  Secretary  of 
War  Root  explained  that  the  object  of 
the  new  institution  was  to  provide  ad- 
vanced instruction  to  those  who  have 
shown  the  greatest  aptitude  in  the  less- 
er schools.  The  art  of  war  is  to  be 
taught  in  its  most  practical  and  devel- 
oped form,  with  a  view  to  developing 
trained  and  competent  commanden.. 


BuncUy  School 
Books 


Cbc 


Considerable     disturb- 

K^  ^  o^-^  ance  has  been  aroused 
K-aeKsUdtgion    ^^^^^    ^^^    orthodox 

church  leaders  in  Germany  by  the  in- 
terest taken  by  Emperor  William  in  the 
researches  of  Professor  Delltzsch.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  learned  Assyri- 
ologist  has  traced  the  Mosaic  law  back 
to  an  Assyrian  origin.  In  order  to  de- 
fine his  attitude  in  this  matter,  the 
Kaiser  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Coun- 
cellor  of  the  German  Oriental  Society. 
He  says,  in  brief,  that  while  he  accepts 
the  work  of  scientific  criticism  on  the 
Old  Testament,  he  agrees  with  many 
advanced  theologians  that  there  is  in 
the  Old  Testament  history  a  growing 
ethical  and  religious  revelation  of  di- 
vine truth.  He  distinguishes  between 
two  kinds  of  revelation.  The  first  is 
rather  historical — the  revealing  of  God 
through  the  people  chosen  by  Him. 
The  second  is  purely  religious,  leading 
to  and  culminating  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  Messiah.  "Christ  is  God — God  in 
human  form.  He  redeemed  us  and  in- 
spires us,  entices  us  to  follow  Him." 

The  powers  in  Church  and  State 
have  declared  themselves  satisfied  with 
his  majesty's  orthodoxy. 


Rabbi  Hirsch,  of 
Chicago,  has  taken 
occasion  to  score  in 
no  equivocal  terms  the  books  pro- 
vided for  children's  reading  through 
the  medium  of  the  Sunday  school  li- 
braries. He  says  that  there  is  not  a 
single  note  in  them  that  rings  true  to 
the  life  of  the  child.  All  sorts  of  impos- 
sibilities are  assumed,  and  God  is  drag- 
ged into  the  books  in  the  role  or  a  bung- 
ling policeman.  He  says  further :  "The 
Sunday  school  books  are  worse  tlnn 
any  dime  novel.  Their  theology  is 
damnable,  and  their  morality  is  below 
the  freezing  point.  Even  if  they  were 
not  liable  to  these  objections,  they 
should  be  condemned  for  their  literary 
style,  for  they  contain  so  much  bad 
grammar  and  baby  talk  that  they  are 
a  cruel  infliction  on  the  child." 


Chcaemral 
Sducatfoml  Boatrd 


The  General  Educa- 
tional Board,  recent- 
ly chartered  by  Con- 
gress, under  the  leadership  of  Robert 
Ogden,  has  just  held  a  meeting  at 
Washington.  This  board  is  authorized 
to  receive  contributions  from  whatever 
source  and  to  administer  them  for  the 
purposes  of  education  without  invad- 
ing the  provinces  of  established  insti- 
tutions. The  first  great  effort  will  be 
made  in  the  South,  as  it  is  realized  that 
there  exists  the  greatest  need  in  that 
section.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  do- 
nated for  the  use  of  the  board  $100,- 
000  a  year  for  10  years. 

^^-  On  February  20  was  cele- 

Popc^stJubCUe  brated  the  twenty-fifth 
^^*^    -^  year  of  the  reign  of  Leo 

XIII  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  Every  pomp  and  ceremo- 
nial was  used  to  lend  dignity  and  splen- 
dor to  the  great  occasion.  Brilliant  and 
varied  draperies,  the  gorgeous  apparel 
of  the  distinguished  audience  and  the 
myriad  illuminations  combined  to  make 
the  scene  one  of  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence. The  aged  Pontiff — now  in  his 
93d  year,  clad  in  the  rich  pontifical 
robes,  was  borne  to  the  ceremonial  in 
a  chair  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  sturdy 
bearers.  A  golden  tiara,  costing  $25,- 
000,  was  presented  as  the  jubilee  gift 
of  the  Catholic  world,  and  other  giener- 
ous  oiferings  were  received.      30QIC 
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Lettere  and  Hrt— 


Che  CoUmibus 


The    Library    of    Con- 
M      «£vi  t  gress  has  recently  come 

l^unuscnpt  -^^^^    possession    of    a 

manuscript  which,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, is  a  transcript  made  at  the  in- 
stance of  Columbus  of  certain  docu- 
ments prepared  by  him  for  presentation 
to  the  court  of  Spain  in  1502.  These 
contained  his  charters  as  admiral,  vice- 
roy and  governor-general,  his  warrants 
to  equip  vessels,  trade  in  the  Indies, 
etc.,  and  also  a  presentation  of  what 
Columbus  believed  to  be  his  rights, 
which  were  violated  by  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment  in  1500.  Of  these  origin- 
al documents  four  copies  were  made 
and  three  are  accounted  for,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this,  the  fourth  copy,  has 
at  last  come  to  light.  It  was  bought 
in  Florence,  in  1818,  by  Edward  Ever- 
ett, who  was  then  ignorant  of  its  great 
historic  value.  Since  that  time  it  has 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  not  until  recently  has  its  true 
importance  been  realized. 

«^  1U1  .^  The  past  year  has  been 

Chel^ortiiary     ^^^  j^,  ^j^j^^  the  world 

^"^  of  letters  has  suffered  by 

the  death  of  many  of  its  foremost  fig- 
ures. Abroad,  Zola,  Lord  Acton  and 
Samuel  Gardiner  have  ceased  their  la- 
bors. In  America,  we  must  mourn  the 
loss  of  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Bret  Harte, 
Frank  Norris,  E.  L.  Godkin,  George 
Douglas  Brown,  Paul  Leicester  Ford 
and  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 

n^tt.^^^f     T^^  Metropolitan  Muse- 

nintatwce  beneficiary  by  the  will  of 
Mr.  Peter  Marie  of  his  notable  collec- 
tion of  miniatures.  Mr.  Marie  has 
been  for  many  years  a  somewhat  prom- 
inent member  of  New  York  society, 
and  for  a  decade  or  more  he  has  in- 
dulged the  fad  of  having  painted  minia- 
tures of  all  the  beautiful  debutantes 
who  have  each  year  been  introduced  in- 
to the  society  of  the  metropolis. 


The  first  of  the  series  were  painted  on 
porcelain,  but  the  process  was  a  failure, 
due  to  the  loss  of  tints  in  the  burning. 
Ivory  was  then  substituted  and  on  this 
substance  were  painted  most  of  Marie's 
miniatures.  For  some  time  Mr.  Marie's 
work  was  done  by  Raillet,  a  French  ar; 
tist,  more  than  a  hundred  being  the 
products  of  his  brush.  But  of  recent 
years  he  has  employed  Mr.  Carl  Weid- 
ner,  of  New  York,  to  whose  talent  for 
such  work  the  high  value  of  the  collec- 
tion is  attributable. 

Muefc  and  Dratiu— 

A  dramatization  o  f 
**ResuiT€«tioii^     Count     Leo     Tolstoi's 

novel,  "Resurrection," 
is  being  presented  in  New  York  with 
Blanche  Walsh  in  the  role  of  the  hero- 
ine, "Maslova."  Most  of  the  critics 
concede  that  the  play  is  artistic  and 
powerful,  containing  some  wonderfully 
effective  scenes  and  expressing  a  fine 
spiritual  intention.  Regret  is  expressed 
by  some  that  the  book  has  suffered  by 
the  conventionalization  which  seemed 
to  be  necessary  to  bring  it  within  the 
possibilities  of  the  stage.  Miss  Walsh 
has  scored  a  great  success  in  her  part, 
winning  alike  the  applause  of  the  public 
and  critics. 


J^otesof 


Up  to  date,  Robin  Hood 
has  been  presented  near- 
ly 2,700  times  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  said 
that  after  the  first  performance  the  com- 
posers, DeKoven  and  Smiih,  would 
have  surrendered  their  rights  for  $1 500, 
but  the  Bostonians,not  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess, refused  the  offer  and  continued  to 
pay  the  5  per  cent,  royalty,  the  sum 
total  of  which  has  amounted  to  $150,- 
300. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  original 
company  have  appeared  in  the  produc- 
tion 1,951  times.  Mr.  Bamabee  has 
missed  only  30  performances  since  the 
first  night  and  McDonald  only  50.  The 
gross  receipts  up  to  a  month  ago  were 
$2,554,420. 
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H  depaitimnt  dei^otcd  to  the  growth^  progrcm,  dci^lopment  and 
opportimftlce  of  the  pacific  Coast 


are 


Editor^s  Note. — The  forces  of  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  ^,, 
"working  together  ivith  a  rapidity  which  must  always  remain  a  world's  won- 
der" The  purpose  of  this  department,  which  began  in  our  January  number, 
is  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  great  forces  md  to  show  something  of  their  actual 
jccomplishment. 


In  Crandportation — 

Railway  construction  has  commenced 
actively  in  and  around  the  cities  of 
New  Westminster  and  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  The  Great  Northern 
Company  is  the  most  active  and  is  novyr 
engaged  in  building  a  branch  line  from 
Cloverdale  to  Port  Guichon,  after 
which  they  will  construct  a  line  from 
Port  Guichon  to  South  Westminster. 
The  Westminster,  Vancouver  North- 
em  &  Yukon  Railway  has  commenced 
work  on  the  building  of  a  line  from 
New  Westminster  to  Vancouver. 

The  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail- 
way Company  is  considering  several 
extensions  of  their  service  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city  of  New  Westminster. 
These  include  branch  lines  to  Millside 
and  Port  Moody. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  railway  and  traffic 
bridge  across  the  Fraser  river  at  New 
Westminster,  and  several  railway  lines, 
including  the  Great  Northerp,  the  Nor- 
thern Pacific  and  the  Westminster, 
Vancouver  Northern  &  Yukon  lines, 
are  making  preparations  to  cross  it. 

The  trans-continental  railroads  have 
extended  the  time  during  which  one- 
way settlers'  rates  may  be  obtained  by 
purchasers  of  tickets  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  rush  this  year  over  the 
northern  lines   has  been   phenomenal, . 


and  the  tourist  and  settler  business  is 
.sure  to  overlap  each  other  and  tax  both 
hotels  and  railways  to  the  utmost. 

"Projects  are  on  foot  for  the  building 
of  three  trans-continental  railways 
through  Canada  during  the  next  five 
years,"  says  Mr.  King,  of  Victoria,  B. 
C.  Each  will  start  at  Fott  Simpson 
and  end  at  Quebec,  making  accessible 
to  farmers  and  miners  the  2000  miles 
of  splendid  country  north  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific. 


Railways 
inHUslu 


The  Western  Alaska  Con- 
struction Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, which  was  granted  a 
right  of  way  by  the  government,  has 
filed  maps  and  surveys  with  the  In- 
terior Department  at  Washington  for 
the  construction  of  the  Council  City  & 
.Solomon  River  Railway  in  the  Seward 
Peninsula,  Alaska.  The  company  is  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State- 
of  New  Jersey  and  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000.  Chicago  and  New  York 
capitalists  are  interested,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  will  be  begun  ear- 
ly in  the  spring. 

J.  Warren  Dickson,  general  manager 
of  the  company,  said :  "The  system  will 
connect  all  the  principal  mineral  pro- 
ducing areas  and  centers  of  population 
and  mining  known  at  present  through- 
out  the  Solomon  "yer.,  C^^^^^gif^. 
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Ophir  Creek,  Bluestone,  York  and 
Nome  regions,  with  the  tidewater  and 
vessel  transportation  at  Solomon  river, 
Grantley  harbor,  Port  Clarence  and 
Good  Hope  bay,  thus  gridironing  the 
peninsula." 

J  .  ^  James  J.  Hill  is  making 
th^^^^t  preparations  to  go  after 
tncvmcnt  oriental  traffic  on  a  big 
scale  and  to  extend  his  operations  to  the 
Hawaiian  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  A 
move  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
by  the  selection  of  M.  C.  Markham, 
formerly  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  to  be  traffic  manager 
of  the  Oriental  Steamship  Company. 
Mr.  Markham  will  investigate  thor- 
oughly the  conditions  in  the  Orient  and 
will  make  traffic  arrangements. 

Cm  new  Extensive     improvements 

^fV*^^ in  the  roadbed  are  to  be 

Stfd  Bridges    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  q    j^    ^  ^^ 

this  year.  Contracts  for  ten  new 
steel  bridges,  costing  an  aggregate 
of  $100,000,  have  been  let,  and  work 
will  begin  on  these  as  early  as  the 
weather  will  permit. 

The  most  important  bridge  is  over 
the  Spokane  river,  in  Spokane.  It  will 
be  520  feet  in  length  and  consist  of 
three  spans,  each  150  feet  long,  with  a 
steel  plate  girder  20  feet  long  at  the 
eas't  end  and  another  50  feet  long  at 
the  west  end.  The  piers  and  concrete 
work  for  this  bridge  have  been  com- 
pleted. 


Northern  Pacific  men  say  that  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  branch  will  be  used  as 
the  main  line  within  the  next  twelve 
months.  With  the  proposed  tunnel 
near  Wallace,  main  curves  and  climbs 
are  avoided,  and  the  distance  between 
Spokane^  and  Missoula  lessened  150 
miles. 


Xtnportant 

Railroad 

Constmctioti 


The  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  is  preparing  to 
put  a  steel  loop  around 
the  Olympic  mountain 
range,  by  paralleling  the  shore  line  of 
Washington  from  Gray's  Harbor  north 
of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  thence  easterly 
along    the    Straight    to    Port    Town- 


send,  thence  south  along  the  shores 
of  Puget  Sound  and  Hood's  ca- 
nal to  Shelton.  Railroad  n>en  here 
say  the  work  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  two  years.  The  step  is 
the  most  gigantic  piece  of  railroad  con- 
struction the  state  has  seen  since  the 
Great  Northern  was  built.  The  branch 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  which  was  last 
year  constructed  from  Hoquiam  to 
Humptulips  will  this  year  be  construct- 
ed to  the  Moclips  river,  on  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Quiniault  Indian 
reservation.  By  next  fall  this  branch 
will  be  extended  as  far  as  the  Quiets  or 
Quillayute  rivers,  where  there  is  a  prob- 
ability of  a  coalition  with  the  Port  An- 
geles Western. 

ftf  c\  4.  t2  ^flj  It  has  been  definitely 

JvJLlltfj?.     w.     learned  that  the  real 

Down  the  Columtna  ^„^^t,^^^^     ^r     *.  u -. 

purchaser     of     the 

portage  road  from  The  Dalles  to  Col- 
umbus is  President  Mellen,  of  the  Nor- 
thern Pacific.  He  paid  $265,000  for  the 
stock,  and  is  now  in  complete  posses- 
sion. Engineer  Barlow,  for  a  long  time 
in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
is  on  the  ground  with  a  corps  of  sur- 
veyors, running  lines  over  the  old 
work  with  the  view  of  completing  the 
famous  line. 

The  natural  supposition  is  that  Mr. 
Mellen  is  buying  the  road  for  the  Nor- 
thern Pacific,  since  he  is  president  of  it, 
and  that  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  Barlow  is  at  the  head  of  the 
engineering  corps.  The  only  reason 
that  can  be  assigned  for  the  purchase 
is  that  the  Northern  Pacific  means  to 
extend  its  line  from  Pasco  down  the 
north  bank  of  the  Columbia  river  to 
tidewater. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Wash- 
ington repprts  as  follows  for  the  seven 
months  ending  January  31  of  each  year : 

Wheat  Exports. 

1902.  1903. 

Puppet  Sound,  bjishels. .  .7,906,652  6,112^26 

San  Francisco,  bushels.  .9,215,211  6.450,342 

Willamette,  bushels   9,048,816  6,324,971 

Wheat  Flour  Exports. 

1902.  1903. 

Puget  Sound,  barrels 779337  1,112,337 

San  Francisco,  barrels. . .    782,893  626,768 


Willamette,  barrels 4^?»3^?\i->  5^»583 

Digitized  by  VjjOC 
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Tacoma  is  to  have  an  Independent 
Terminal  Railway  Co.  It  will  be  fin- 
anced by  local  capital. 

Tacoma  has  shipped  28  cargoes  of 
grain  to  South  Africa  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  grain  season,  last 
July.  This  is  a  remarkable  increase 
over  the  amount  sent  to  the  same  des- 
tination during  the  preceding  season 
from  July  i,  1901,  to  February  i,  1902. 
During  that  period  but  three  cargoes 
left  Tacoma  for  Africa. 


The  contract  between  the  Boston 
Steamship  Company,  operating  be- 
tween Puget  Sound  and  the  far  East, 
and  the  United  States  Government  will 
be  formally  signed  soon.  The  govern- 
ment will  be  represented  by  Maj.  Bing- 
ham, of  the  U.  S.  Quartermaster's  de- 
partment, and  the  steamship  company 
by  Frank  Waterhouse,  the  general  Pu- 
get Sound  agent.  The  contract  binds  the 
government  to  ship  about  80  per  cent, 
of  its  shipments  to  the  Philippines  by 
means  of  the  steamships  of  the  Poston 
Steamship  Company.  The  contract 
will  remain  in  force  until  June  30. 

Government  freight  for  shipment 
under  this  contract  is  now  being  sent 
from  the  East.  Regular  shipments  will 
hereafter  be  made  over  the  lines  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
to  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Major  Bing- 
ham received  word  yesterday  that  the 
first  shipment  has  left  the  arsenal  at 
Rock  Island,  consisting  of  guns,  ammu- 
nition, rifles  and  other  military  equip- 
ment, billed  to  the  chief  ordnance  offi- 
cer at  Manila.  Other  shipments  will 
follow. 

Articles  incorporating  the  Arlington 
&  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company 
have  been  filed  by  J.  P.  Finley,  J.  R. 
Smailes  and  J.  E.  Simmons.  The  capi- 
tal stock  authorized  is  $1,500,000.  The 
objects  announced  are  to  construct  and 
operate  a  railroad  from  Arlington  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  speaking  of  the  plans  of  the  cor- 
poration, Mr.  Simmons  said  the  object 
was  not  to  parallel  another  railroad 
line,  but  to  open  a  new  country.    The 


route  outlined  is  from  Arlington,  in 
Gilliam  county,  south  to  Fossil,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  60  miles;  thence  in  a 
general  southwesterly  course  across 
the  Cascade  Range  to  Florence,,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Siuslaw  River,  in  Lane 
County.  The  line  thus  described  will 
be  something  like  300  miles  long.  Mr. 
Simmons  says  surveys  have  been  made 
for  short  distances  on  either  end  of  the 
route,  but  the  main  middle  stretch  has 
not  been  surveyed,  and  it  is  not  known 
just  where  it  will  cross  the  Cascades. 
He  says  ample  New  York  capital  is  be- 
hind the  enterprise,  and  actual  con- 
struction will  be  under  way  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

While  the  proposed  railroad  will  be  a 
feeder  for  the  O.  R.  &  N.  by  virtue  of 
its  connection  at  Arlington,  arid  the 
nature  of  its  traffic — mainly  grain  and 
lumber —  there  will  be  no  corporate 
relations  between  the  company  and  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  or  any  other  of  the  Harri- 
man  lines.  The  chief  traffic  in  view 
for  the  new  road  is  lumber  from  the 
Siuslaw  country,  the  market  for  which 
is  in  the  Mississioni  Valley.  Grain, 
livestock  and  mining  freight  will  also 
give  the  new  road  a  large  volume  of 
business. 

In  population— 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  rail- 
roading in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
passenger  trains  arrived  in  the  crowded 
condition  they  are  coming  at  the 
present  time.  The  cause  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  settler  movement.  Every 
train  is  late  in  reaching  the  depot  from 
one  to  eleven  hours,  and  the  main 
cause  is  the  heavy  travel.  Not  a  coach 
but  is  filled  with  passengers  to  its  ut- 
most capacity. 

This  same  condition  is  expected  to 
prevail  in  the  business  for  some  time  to 
come,  as  the  reports  from  all  the  gen- 
eral offices  in  the  East  are  to  the  effect 
that  more  settlers  are  applying  for  ac- 
commodation than  the  equipment  can 
handle.  ^  ^ 

More  than  1000  new  settlers  passed 
through  Portland  on  their  way  to 
homes  in  the  Willamette  Valley  durinj; 
ten  consecutive  days  in  MarchOOQlC 
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^ .      ^       According  tp  statistics  re- 

Slllllf^^cently  compiled  by  the 
Kttom  i^roncti  Treasury  Department,  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  into  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1902 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  739,280, 
by  far  the  largest  number  that  ever 
entered  this  country  during  any  year. 
The  total  number  of  immigrants  into 
the  United  States  during  1898  was  but 
229,299,  while  in  the  year  1901,  which 
broke  all  records  up  to  that  time,  the 
total  immigration  was  but  487,918.  The 
immigration  for  1902  was  of  a  very  un- 
desirable class. 


government  ditch.  A  party  from  The 
Dalles,  numbering,  it  is  said,  almost 
fifty,  has  just  filed  desert  land  claims 
in  a  body  along  the  Columbia  basin  be- 
tween Coyote  and  Stokes.  A  boring 
outfit  is  expected  in  that  section  imme- 
diately, with  which  these  men  will 
prospect  for  artesian  water,  with  the  in- 
tent of  fulfilling  government  regula- 
tions on  their  desert  claims  with  the 
water  thus  secured,  or,  failing  this,  or 
taking  their  chances  on  a  ditch  getting 
through  in  time. 

On  the  Washington  side,  where  ar- 
tesian water  has  already  been  struck 


MODEL  IRRIGATION  CANAL  IN 
CALIFORNIA.  AND  VINEYARD 
SHOWING  RESULTS  OF  IRRIGA^ 
TION. 


In  Irrigation- 
Representative  Moody  has  secured 
the  selection  of  200,000  acres  of  land  on 
Butter  creek,  in  Umatilla  and  Mor- 
row counties,  in  Eastern  Oregon, 
as  the  scene  of  the  first  gov- 
ernment irrigation  work  in  Oregon. 
The  land  has  been  withdrawn  from  en- 
try, except  for  homesteads,  and  is  now 
under  survey.  A  dam  will  be  built  on 
the  Umatilla  river.  The  government 
will  continue  surveys  in  Oregon  all 
summer  to  select  other  feasible  schemes 
for  future  execution. 


A  wholesale  rush  has  start- 
ed on  the  arid  lands  of 
northern  Morrow  county, 
Oree^on,  on  the  prospect  of  either  se- 
curing artesian  water  or  of  getting  a 


H  Rush  for 
HridlUnds 


opposite  Castle  Rock,  the  whole  tribu- 
tary country  has  been  staked,  and  most 
of  it  double  staked.  One  man  would  file 
a  desert  land  entry  and  another  would 
cross-stake  the  same  claim  as  a  natural 
gas  location.  There  is  great  excitement 
up  and  down  the  Columbia  basin. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  flow  sufficient 
to  irrigate  1000  acres  is  pouring  with 
undiminished  volume  from  the  mouth 
of  the  artesian  well  just  struck.  Ten 
men  are  working  on  the  scene,  which  is 
at  the  head  of  Dead  canvon. 

The  survey  will  soon  begin  for  the 
irrigation  ditch  through  Freewater 
(Or.)  and  tapping  the  Walla  Walla 
and  Tumalum  rivers.  It  will  be  eig^ht 
miles  long  and  make  practically  irri- 
gable 16,000  acres  of  land.  Land  has 
already  quadrupled  in  value.QOQlC 
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An  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
geological  formation  of  certain  parts  of 
the  State  of  Washington  has  recently 
been  completed  by  Mr.  George  Otis 
bmith  with  a  view  to  the  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  further  irrigation  of 
what  is  known  as  the  EUensburg  Quad- 
rangle. The  Ellensburg-North  Yakima 
region  is  already  more  extensively  irri- 
gated than  any  other,  district  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  additions  are 
being  made  to  the  system  of  canals 
by  which  the  available  water  supply  is 
utilized. 

Xn  the  Lumber  Industry— 

The  William  Howard  Land  &  Lum- 
ber Co.  will  erect  in  the  near  future 
a  large  mill  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 
The  mill  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
150,000  feet  in  10  hours. 

The  E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Co.  re- 
cently purchased  800  acres  of  timber 
land  near  the  isoo-acre  tract  of  tim- 
per  purchased  of  O.  J.  Hoien  some 
time  ago.  This  timber  lies  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Whatcom,  Washington, 
and  is  composed  of  about  1600  acres 
of  fir  and  700  acres  of  cedar. 

Fifteen  lumber  vessels,  carrying  a 
total  of  14,825,000  feet,  left  Tacoma 
during  the  first  half  of  March. 

Merrill  &  Ring,  of  Hoquiam,  are  to 
log  the  property  owned  by  them  and 
which  was  affected  by  the  recent  forest 
fire.  Mr.  Merrill  says :  "So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  from  our  cruis- 
ers, in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000,000 
feet  of  standing  timber  was  damaged 
by  the  flames.  Unlike  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  the  fire  did  little 
more  than  scorch  our  trees.  It  was 
not  so  hot  along  the  north  coast,  and 
therefore  w^  do  not  think  we  have  suf- 
fered much  of  a  loss. 

**It  is  our  intention  to  log  off  this 
burned  over  land  at  once.  While  not 
all  of  the  trees  are  killed,  thev  will 
probably  die,  and  some  of  the  worst  in- 
jured will  rot  if  not  cut  at  once.  There- 
fore we  have  concluded  to  clear  it  all 
this  season. 


**We  will  have,  according  to  our  best 
estimates  now,  about  100,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  in  logs  to  sell,  and  the  prices 
now  prevailing  in  the  Grays  Harbor 
district  will  not  be  in  the  least  affected. 
The  damaged  trees  will  make  as  good 
logs  as  any  of  the  timber  not  in  the 
fire  belt.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  attempt  to  cut  the  price 

The  lumber  industry  of  British  Co- 
lumbia is  thriving  at  the  present  time, 
but  the  greatest  boom  is  in  shingles. 
Several  new  mills  for  the  cutting  of 
these  latter  commodities  are  now  m 
course  of  erection  in  this  district. 

In  Hgricutture— 

Never  in  the  history  of  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  at  this  time  of  the  year  have 
fruit  crop  prospects  looked  brighter. 
Last  year  the  shipments  of  fruit  were 
271,642  boxes,  making  about  450  car- 
loads. This  year  there  is  a  much 
larger  acreage  and  a  heavier  yield  is 
expected. 

«lb«tf«rl«pa«.        The    sailing    of    a 

coma  with  a  cargo 
of  wheat  for  Japan  recently,  makes  a 
step  forward  in  the  commerce  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  the  Orient. 
Heretofore  flour  has  been  shipped  to 
China  and  Japan,  but  flour  and  bread- 
stuffs  have  come  into  such  rapid  and 
general  favor  within  the  past  five  years 
in  the  far  East  that  capitalists  of  Japan 
have  begun  building  flouring  mills,  and  ' 
hereafter  much  wheat  will  be  shipped 
there  to  be  manufactured  into  flour. 
The  evolution  is  a  natural  one,  and  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  bread-eating 
habit  has  become  fixed  in  Oriental  com- 
munities, and  is  not  a  merely  passing 
fad.  Grain  dealers  here  look  for  many 
flour  mills  to  be  built  in  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  within 
the  next  few  years.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  flour  mills  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  which  have  heretofore,  and  are 
at  present,  grinding  wheat  for  Oriental 
consumption  will  lose  any  of  their 
trade. 

Far-seeing  grain  dealers,  who  have 
been  watching  the  expansion  of  Orien- 
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tal  commerce  for  years  past,  declare 
the  mills  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  not 
only  have  all  they  can  do,  but  there 
will  be  scores  of  other  mills  construct- 
ed to  take  care  of  the  immense  de- 
mand that  will  be  made  from  China 
and  Japan  for  bread.  W.  H.  Reed, 
a  member  of  the  Washington  State 
Grain  Commission,  and  who  has  been 
in  the  g^rain  business  here  for  many 
years  and  has  made  a  study  of  Orien- 
tal trade  conditions,  declares  that  if  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  demand  for 
flour  increased  in  the  next  three  and 
a  half  years  in  the  same  ratio  it  has 
been  increasing  for  the  past  five  years 
those  two  nations  would  take  every 
bushel  of  wheat  raised  for  export  on 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  He  says  the 
bread-eating  habit  is  already  fixed  in 
the  aristocratic  and  well-to-do  classes 
in  both  those  nations,  and  that  the 
lower  classes  are  fast  copying  after 
the  aristocracy.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  when  once  an  Oriental  family 
buys  a  little  flour  and  begins  to  use 
bread  they  find  it  so  much  superior 
in  the  many  ways  it  can  be  used  for 
culinary  purposes  that  the  ancient  par- 
tiality for  rice  is  laid  aside  and  flour 
becomes  one  o7  the  first  necessities  in 
the  larder. 

fiuaarBttt  Reporting  upon  the  sugar 
?~5  r^  beet  situation  in  Montana, 
Xndustry      j^^    p    ^,    Traphagen,  the 

chemist  of  the  experiment  station  ex- 
presses the  confidence  that  "Montana 
conditions  are  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  of  high  sugar  con- 
tent and  standard  purity."  Other  con- 
clusions are : 

"Montana  appears  to  be  the  natural 
habitat  of  root  crops,  and  the  difficulty 
is  to  keep  down  the  growth  and  pre-, 
vent  the  formation  of  too  large  roots. 

"It  is  the  custom  of  the  beet  sugar 
companies  to  pay  for  the  railroad  haul, 
and  where  the  beets  are  siloed  to  await 
their  call  they  pay  20  cents  additional 
per  ton.  The  method  of  siloing  in 
use  is  very  simple,  consisting  only  in 
making  a  trench  more  or  less  deep  and 
as  wide  as  necessity  demands  and,  af- 
ter filling  with  beets,  covering  over 
with  the  loose  soil  previously  removed. 

"lentil  the  product  of  the  sugar  beet 


fields  is  absorbed  by  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories and  while  the  experimental  work 
necessary  to  prove  the  claims  of  vari- 
ous localities  is  going  on  the  roots  can 
be  very  profitably  fed  to  stock." 

Idaho  will  pay  one  cent  per  pound 
bounty  for  all  beet  sugar  manufactur- 
ed in  the  state. 

Xn  Building- 

The  Pacific  Starch  Co.,  now  operat- 
ing in  Jackson,  Mich.,  is  building  an 
immense  plant  on  the  Tacoma  flats. 
The  company  has  recently  increased 
its  stock  $30,000,  making  a  total  capi- 
talization of  $575,000.00. 


Portland  is  already  showing  the  ef- 
fect of  the  big  exposition  to  be  held 
there  in  1905.  The  streets  and  side- 
walks are  being  greatly  improved,  and 
new  buildings  are  going  up  on  every 
hand.  It  is  said  that  the  city  is  exper- 
iencing the  greatest  building  activity 
it  has  felt  for  any  time  during  the 
past  II  years.      ^  ^ 

Everett,  Wash.,  is  to  have  a  new 
four-story  bank  building  costing  about 
$100,000.  It  is  to  be  up-to-date  in  all 
its  appointments. 

Seattle,  Spokane  and  Tacoma  are 
to  have  federal  buildings  erected  in 
the  near  future,  $400,000  each  for  Ta- 
coma and  Spokane  and  about  $900,- 
000  for  Seattle.     ^  ^ 

Nearly  every  city  in  the  Northwest 
is  reporting  an  unprecedented  building 
movement.  ^  ^ 

The  Pacific  Vacuum  Ice  Company- 
will  put  up  an  ice  factory  at  Enumclaw, 
Wash.  The  company  asks  financial 
assistance  from  citizens.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  money  will  be  secured 
and  the  building  and  plant  be  put  in 
place  in  a  short  time.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  company  is  in  San  Fran- 
<^isco.  ^  ^ 

Within  the  next  three  months  gov- 
ernment work,  involving  the  expendi- 
ture  of   more   than   $400,000,   will  be 
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under  way  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash., 
under  the  supervision  of  Maj.  George 
H.  Penrose,  constructinp*  quartermas- 
ter. ^  ^ 

The  Washington  legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $70,000  for 
armories  in  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Spo- 
kane. Thirty  thousand  will  go  to  Se- 
attle, and  $20,000  each  to  Tacoma  and 
Spokane.  The  -cities  will  add  material- 
ly to  these  amounts,  and  suitable 
buildings  will  be  erected. 
<S>  <$> 

A  military  post  is  to  be  erected  at 
Haines,*  Alaska,  costing  about  $314,- 
500.  Tacoma  firms  have  secured  the 
contract.  ^  ^ 

Stanford  ^University  during  the 
month  has  added  to  its  already  re- 
markable equipment  a  building  for  the 
Department  of  Chemistry.  The  build- 
ing has  been  in  process  of  erection 
since  1900  when  the  plans  were  drawn 
by  Clinton  Day,  with  the  careful  con- 
sulting advice  of  the  professors  in  the 
department.  Architecturally  it  is  of 
very  fine  appearance — built  of  yellow 
sandstone  with  red  tile  roof — is  235 
feet  in  length  by  100  in  depth,  with  two 
missive  entrances,  each  about  fifty  feet 
trom  the  ends  of  the  building. 

It  has  two  main  stories  with  attic 
and  basement,  and  has  an  equipment 
adapted  to  its  work  which  is  not  sur- 
passed and  probably  not  equaled  by 
'<:ny  similar  building  in  this  country. 

In  ^lining— 

-.   ^  Hundreds  of  men  are  on 

«-^^JL^--  the  trail  from  Dawson  to 
^"^^^  the  big  placer  strike  on 
the  Tanana.  Fifteen  to  twenty  dog 
learns  have  been  leaving  Dawson  daily 
for  the  new  fields. 

Word  comes  by  letter  from  Rampart, 
800  miles  down  the  Yukon,  that  hun- 
dreds of  men  are  on  the  trail  from 
Nome.  The  United  States  government 
telegraph  line  extends  from  Nome  to 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  new  diggings 
and  the  advices  were  flashed  northward 
along  the  lower  Yukon  and  to  the  Be- 
ring Sea  camp  before  they  were  known 
in  Dawson. 

The  scenes  of  the  days  of  *97  and 


'98  are  being  re-enacted  in  Dawson 
in  a  measure.  More  dog  teams  and 
prospecting  outfits  are  in  sight  than 
any  time  since  the  big  rush  over  the  ice 
to  Nome  three  winters  ago.  The  dog 
market  is  nearly  depleted,  and  it  is  a 
poor  dog  that  will  not  command  $50. 
Four  to  six  dogs  are  required  to  make 
a  good  team. 

The  news  of  the  strike  is  given  much 
credence  because  it  is  all  corroborative 
of  the  original  report.  No  extra  rich 
pans  are  reported,  but  a  fair  grade  of 
dirt  seems  scattered  over  large  areas, 
and  pay  has  been  found  on  several 
streams.  Fifty-eight  creeks  have  been 
staked. 

wwt-tt  -a  ^    '  t.      William    M.    Fitzhugh, 

the  morid  ^^^  ^^^'  known  English 

mining  expert,  who  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  mineral  depos- 
its the  world  over,  says : 

"I  predict  that  the  Alaska  gold-bear- 
ing gravel  will  astonish  the  world.  The 
output  of  American  Alaska  will  last  for 
many  years  to  come  and  will  be  by  far 
greater  than  anyone  to  the  present 
time  has  dared  to  predict.  Some  of  us 
will  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican Yukon,  including  a  large  part  of 
American  Alaska,  will  produce  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  gold. 
It  is  not  the  character  of  country  such 
as  the  Klondike  was.  It  will  not  give 
out.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  peo- 
ple have  not  yet  learned  the  way  to 
work  the  gravel  deposits,  and  to  do 
this  will  take  time. 

"This  was  the  history  of  California. 
When  gold  was  discovered  there  in 
184Q  the  miners  knew  they  had  it,  but 
it  was  not  until  years  later  that  they 
learned  how  to  work  it  and  get 
the  metal  out  of  the  ground.  In  time 
they  learned,  and  then  the  California 
gold  output  increased  so  as  to  astonish 
the  world.  The  same  will  be  the  his- 
tory of  American  Alaska,  and  when 
this  is  accomplished  there  will  be  h 
permanent  output  of  gold  that  will  be 
far  in  excess  of  that  secured  by  scratch- 
ing at  the  present  time." 
♦  <$> 

"In  mining,  the  arid  Northwest  occu- 
pies a  place  of  first  importance,"  says 
Ray  Stannard  Baker   in    the   Century. 
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Montana  is  today  the  third  state  in 
the  Union  in  mineral  wealth,  and  the 
greatest  copper  producing  center  of  the 
world.  The  value  of  its  output  of  cop- 
per, gold,  silver  and  coal  is  nearly  sev- 
enty million  dollars  a  year. 

Idaho  is  the  eleventh  state  in  the 
Union  in  mineral  wealth,  with  an  an- 
nual product  of  nearly  ten  million  dol- 
lars. Wyoming  has  important  coal  de- 
posits worth  nearly  six  million  dollars 
a  year. 


structed  at  Portland,  Ore.,  the  largest 
mining  dredge  in  the  world.  It  is  being 
built  by  the  Hammond  Company,  and 
is  for  use  at  Council  City,  Alaska,  about 
80  miles  east  of  Nome.  The  company 
owns  2,120  acres  near  Council  City,  be- 
sides a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Sultan 
River  in  Washington,  suitable  for  pla- 
cer mining.  The  company  has  some 
gigantic  enterprises  under  way,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  largest*  placer  mining 
company  in  the  world. 


THE    LARGEST    DREDGE    OF    THE  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD— Built  for  the  Dc  Soto  Mining  Co..  of 
Seattle,  for  use  in  iMaska 


Another  rich  strike  has 
H  Rich  Strike     been    made    in    the    old 

Virtue  mine,  six  miles 
east  of  Baker  City.  The  facts  concern- 
ing the  latest  strike  were  given  out  by 
Manager  Buckbee.  The  ore  was  found 
in  what  is  termed  a  pocket,  several  of 
which  have  been  found  in  times  past 
in  this  mine,  some  of  which  yielded 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  One 
piece  of  ore  found  in  this  last  pocket 
weighing  92  pounds  was  melted  in  a 
furnace  by  Manager  Buckbee  and 
yielded  $14,000,  and  from  four  sacks  of 
ore  he  extracted  $40,000  in  gold. 
<$>  <$> 
The  De  Soto  Placer  Mining  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia  and  Seattle,  is  having  con- 


The  total  wealth  of  Oregon,  accord- 
ing to  the  assessment  rolls,  is  $148,- 
099,601.65.  ♦  ♦ 

J.  L.  Warner,  of  Everett,  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  development  of  the 
Baring  (Wash.)  iron  properties,  said 
recently :  "We  are  working  on  the 
Baring  iron  properties,  which  we  are 
convinced  will  produce  ore  that  will 
make  the  best  of  Bessemer  steel.  The 
deposit  is  within  half  a  mile  of  the  rail- 
road track,  and  is  well  opened  and  can 
be  worked  by  quarry  methods.  We  have 
a  vein  twenty  feet  wide  extending  up 
the  mountain  for  a  distance  of  4S00 
feet.  This  is  the  only  iron  property 
in  the  state  that  is  at  present  under- 
eoing  development/edbyGoOQle 
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In  General— 


HSig 


The  one  thing  which  has 
been  heretofore  lacking 
in  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  Seattle  and  of  the  whole 
Puget  Sound  country  has  been  an  iron 
and  steel  plant  to  utilize  the  stores  of 
raw  material  with  which  the  country 
is  well  supplied,  and  to  furnish  essential 
basic  raw  material  for  countless  other 
industries.  Up  to  the  present  time,  says 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  the  iron 
and  steel  which  have  been  used  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  imported 
from  the  East  or  the  Middle  West  at 
a  freight  cost  which  has  doubled  their 
actual  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  has 
been  almost  useless  to  import  raw  ma- 
terial at  such  a  cost,  and  with  the  high- 
er wage  rate  paid  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  attempt  to  produce  many  finished 
products  in  competition  with  the  East. 
The  one  great  iron  and  steel  industry 
which  has  been  established  despite  this 
handicap,  has  been  that  of  shipbuilding, 
but  this  has  been  largely  aided  by  gov- 
ernment work,  on  which  a  differential 
has  been  heretofore  allowed. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
iron  and  steel  industries  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  On  the  contrary,  handicapped 
as  they  have  been  by  heavy  freight 
rates  on  raw  material  carried  across  the 
continent,  there  have  been  great  foun- 
dries and  machine  shops  built  up  to 
supply  the  local  needs.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  minor  industries — and 
some  of  the  larger  ones — in  which  iron 
and  steel  are  the  raw  materials,  which 
have  not  become  established  here  and 
which  never  would  be  established  if  it 
were  not  for  the  opening  of  the  basic 
industry — the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  from  the  ore. 

That  basic  industry  is  now  about  to 
be  established  here.  A  company  has 
been  formed  which  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership the  leading  practical  iron  and 
steel  men  of  the  community,  men  who, 
in  the  plants  which  they  at  present  op- 
erate, use  enough  of  the  raw  materials 
to  furnish  profitable  markets  for 
the  entire  product  of  one  large 
plant.  With  them  are  associated  some 
of  the  heaviest  capitalists  of  the  city. 
With  a  working  capital  of  $5,ooo,ooo, 


which  is  the  sum  fixed,  there  can  be  es- 
tablished a  plant  equal  to  all  the  de- 
mands to  be  made  upon  it,  and  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  great  to  insure  the 
largest  economic  efficiency.  There  has 
been  acquired  the  largest  and  richest 
bodies  of  iron  ore  on  the  Coast  at  pres- 
ent known ;  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
coking  coal.  The  present  experimen- 
tal plant  at  Irondale,  which  has  proven 
a  gratifying  commercial  success,  has 
been  likewise  taken  over.  Great  roll- 
ing mills  will  be  promptly  erected,  as 
well  as  iron  furnaces  and  steel  con- 
verters, and  within  a  reasonable  per- 
iod Seattle  will  be  independent  of  the 
outside  world  for  her  supplies  of  iron 
and  steel  of  every  description. 
<S>  ♦ 

Governor  Chamberlain,  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  says: 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  his  report 
to  the  Legislature  in  1901  shows  that 
for  the  two  years  ending  December  31, 
1900,  there  were  filed  the  articles  of 
incorporation  of  678  corporations  with 
a  capital  stock  aggregating  $127,283,- 
450,  while  he  estimated  that  there  were 
at  least  2500  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State.  Between  December 
31,  1900,  and  September  30,  1902,  there 
were  filed  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  866  corporations,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $281,569,981. 

Why  may  not  a  system  be  devised 
for  making  each  and  all  of  these  cor- 
porations, organized  as  they  are  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  contribute  direct- 
ly to  the  expense  of  State  administra- 
tion, either  by  license  fees  or  taxation 
proportioned  to  capitalization  or  both  ? 
Telephone,  telegraph,  express,  surety 
and  railroad  companies,  whether  organ- 
ized abroad  or  under  local  statutes, 
could  be  broujsrht  within  the  same  cate- 
gory as  insurance  companies,  and  so 
the  burden  now  borne  by  real  estate 
measurablv  lightened. 

All  corporations  organized  outside 
of  the  btate  and  doing:  business  here 
ought  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  file 
copies  of  their  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Secretarv  of  State,  dis- 
closing the  amount  of  their  capital 
stock,  their  officers  an^  directors,  and 
designating:  an  agent  upon  whom  ser- 
vice of  summons  coula  be  had.OOQlC 
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0.^0  --^  Seventeen  sug-ar  ves- 
itX.^!^^SL  «^ls  arrived  in  San 
t«»»«fV««a8ce     Francisco    from     Ha- 

waii  during  the  month  of  February,  the 
total  receipts  for  the  month  being  51,- 
848,900  pounds.  The  total  receipts  at 
this  port  for  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year  foot  up  97,365,000  pounds  against 
77,170,500  pounds  for  the  same  time 
last  year,  showing  an  increased  move- 
ment this  year  of  over  20,000,000 
pounds.  This  gain  is  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  shipments  direct  from 
the  islands  to  Eastern  Atlantic  ports 
were  started  somewhat  earlier  this  year 
than  last  year.  Two  sailing  vessels  left 
the  islands  for  Delaware  breakwater 
about  February  7.  These  were  the 
Willscott  with  3000  tons  and  the  Fooh- 
ing  Suey  with  1750  tons.  The  C.  S. 
Bement  and  Kenilworth  have  either 
just  sailed  for  the  same  destination  or 
are  about  ready  to  sail  with  6000  tons 
more.  Heavy  shipments  of  sugar  have 
recently  been  made  to  Australia. 


IlAr(|C8t  Ranch 


The   Ankeny-Copeland 

*Sr'J!!r"      Company,   by    the   ac- 

.rtOUsbiiigtofi     quirement  of  4500  acres 

of  state  lieu  lands,  now  owns  20,000 
acres  of  land  in  Adams  County,  making 
the  largest  compact  cattle  ranch  in  the 
state  of  Washington. 

The  consummation  of  the  lease  of  ttie 
school  lands  which  makes  the  "Bar  U.'* 
the  biggest  ranch  in  the  state  has  just 
been  made  known.  Aside  from  its 
acres  of  pasture  and  range  the  property 
contains  large  alfalfa  meadows  that 
produce  400  tons  of  alfalfa  yearly.  Five 
hundred  blooded  Hereford  cattle  are 
now  feeding  on  the  ranch  and  as  soon 
as  the  new  hnd  can  be  inclosed  the 
herd  will  be  increased  to  1000.  Over 
60  mile«;  of  wire  will  be  required  to  in- 
close the  ranch  with  a  three  strand 
fence.  ^  ^ 

The  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill, 
recommended  bv  the  Plouse  Commit- 
tee, carries,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing appropriations:  Butte,  Montana, 
$175,000;  Los  Angeles,  $212,500;  Port- 
land, Ore.,  $i7S,ooo;  San  Francisco 
custom  house,  $125,000;  San  Francisco 
harbor,  $50,000;  Oakland,  Cal.,  harbor. 
$131,000:     Tacoma,     Wash.,     harbor. 


$100,000;  mouth  of  Columbia  River, 
$1,000,000.  ^    ^ 

The  government  contract  for  the  ca- 
ble between  Seattle  and  Juneau  and 
Sitka  has  been  let  to  a  New  York  firm. 
This  cable  will  be  entirely  of  American 
manufacture,  and  will  be  the  first  com- 
plete cable  ever  made  in  the  United 
States.  ^    ^ 

The  largest  sale  of  business  property 
ever  made  in  North  Yakima  was  con- 
summated recently.  The  consideration 
was  $25,000.  The  property  is  on  Yak- 
ima avenue,  covered  by  a  two-story 
structure,  130  feet  deep.  The  price  is 
considered  high. 

Opportunitied — 

I     \    -^      -      F.  E.  Kearney,  of  Den- 

tUoht^SLJT  ^^^'  Colorado,  has  re- 
tbepbiUppims    ^^^^ly     returned     from 

Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  look  over  the  lumber  pros- 
pects of  the  Islands.  He  reports  great 
opportunities  there  in  many  different 
lines,  and  will  return  shortly  with  a 
complete  modern  sawmill,  taking  with 
him  nine  American  lumbermen.  He 
says  he  considers  that  a  young  man  has 
greater  opportunities  in  the  Philippines 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  For- 
tunes are  to  be  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Is- 
lands; lumber,  hemp,  cocoanut,  su- 
gar, cocoa  and  tobacco.  The  easiest 
and  surest  way  to  make  money,  he 
says,  is  in  the  cocoanut  industry.  It 
is  possible  to  buy  land  for  $25.00  an 
acre;  200  cocoanut  trees  can  be  plant- 
ed to  a'n  acre,  and  in  five  years  they 
will  produce.  The  trees  rent  to  natives 
for  $1.00  each  per  year,  making  icx> 
acres  produce  $20,000  per  year. 

A  miner  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Alaska  state  that  there  is  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for  the  stock  rais- 
er in  the  North.  Beef  is  transported 
to  Alaska  at  great  expense,  and  a  stock 
farm  could  be  successfully  introduced. 

An  opportunity  is  open  to  an  enterprising 
mill  man  in  Blaine.  Wash.  A  sash  and  door 
factory  is  badly  needed  there. QQQ[g 


DRIFT 


H  etrange  Qdooing 

The  conductor  of  a  train  on  a  North  Da- 
kota railroad  has  just  sat  down  to  make  up 
a  fourth  hand  in  a  game  of  cards,  when  a 
widow  who  was  complacently  smoking  her 
clay  pipe  moved  down  upon  the  quartet 
and  said: 

''Conductor.  I  don't  want  to  disturb  you, 
but  I'm  livin'  just  beyond  Skinnerville." 

"I'll  see  that  you  get  oflF  all  right,"  he 
replied. 

"But  I  ain't  worrin'  about  that.  I've  got 
i6o  acres  of  land  and  a  good  cabin  up  thar.' 

"J  see." 

"My  ole  man  got  drowned  in  B'ar  river 
last  y'ar,  and  I'm  all  alone." 

"Yes'm." 

"I'm  powerfully  busy  when  I'm  home,  but 
as  it'll  be  three  hours  before  I  get  thar'  you 
might  just  do  me  a  favor." 

"I  will,  ma'am.  I  understand  what  you 
want.  I  think  the  right  sort  of  a  man  is  up 
at  the  front  end  of  the  car.  I'll  speak  to 
him." 

Five  minutes  later  he  came  back,  followed 
by  a  man  about  40  years  old,  who  looked 
like  a  farmer,  and  pausing  beside  the  wo- 
man, the  conductor  said: 

"This  is  the  man  I  was  speaking  about." 

"Stranger,  what  mought  be  your  name?" 
asked  the  woman  as  she  moved  along  to 
make  room. 

"Judson,  ma'am,"  he  replied. 

"And  mine  is  Wolcott.  Hev  you  ever 
been  jined?" 

"Yes,  but  I  lost  her  two  y'ars  ago.  She 
was  bit  by  a  snake." 

"And  my  old  man  was  drowned.  Would 
you  jine  again?" 

"Mebbe.     Would  you?" 

"I  kinder  think  I  would.  What's  your 
aigc?" 

"Forty-two.     What's  yours?" 

"Jist  forty-one  yistiday.  Are  you  a  hard- 
workin',  good-tempered  man?" 

"That's  what  they  calls  me.  Guess  you 
can   run  a  house." 

"Fur  shore.  Aint  that  old  reptile  up  there 
a  preacher?" 

"Looks  to  be.     Shall  we  be  jined?" 

"If  you  say  so." 

The  "old  reptile"  turned  out  to  be  a 
preacher,  and  with  the  train  running  at 
30  miles  an  hour  and  the  passengers  stand- 
ing up  in  their  seats  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony, the  twain  were  duly  and  lawfully 
made  one,  and  every  man  kissed  the  happy 
bride,  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
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AN  UNHEALTHY  HAIR 

©"S'^^DANDRlff 

FALLING  HAIR 
ftNALLY  BALDNESS 

^ulroy  the  (Liiise,  you  remove 
the  effect. 

Kill   the   Dandruff   Germ 

WITH  NEWBROS 

HERRfOlDE 

The  only  prepirAtlon  thai 
will  deitroy  thoie  part»lles. 

^EXCELLENT  HAIR   DRESSING... 

for  SiJe  by  aII  Drugjiits. 

PRICE  %\m. 


UNIQUE 

ART  GOODS 

\^!'niake  a  specialty  of  supplying 
art  goods  for  the   most  fastidious  j 
tastes,    if  you  want  something 
unusual  in  the  way  of  furni- 
ture  made  to   order,   ask 
for  our  Catalogue. 

Burnt  Wood,  Burnt  Leather.  An- 

tloue  Furniture,  BHc-a-Bmc, 

Etc.   We  have  something 

new  and   unique. 

Wrtte  for  prices. 

RENE   MEDU8ACO. 

1 01  S.  1 0th  St.,  Tacoma.  Wash. 
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Manager — The  salesman  in  department 
four  hundred  and  nine  says  he  won't  per- 
jure his  soul  longer  lying  about  our  goods. 
He's  a  good  man  and  it  will  be  hard  to  re- 
place him.   What  shall  I  do? 

Proprietor — What's  his  salary? 

Manager — Ten  dollars,  sir. 

Proprietor — Give  him  eleven. — Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

«     «    « 

Visitor — That  young  fellow  seems  rather 
pert;  acted  as  if  he  really  knew  more  than 
you. 

Merchant — Naturally. 

Visitor — Why  naturally? 

Merchant  —  He's    my    son. — Philadelphia 

Press. 

*    «    * 

H  Careful  Lad 

A  school  teacher  in  Kentucky  had  some 
trouble  in  teaching  a  little  fellow  to  say 
"double  1,"  "double  e,"  "double  s,"  etc. 
But  after  a  while  his  efforts  were  fruit- 
ful, and  he  was  gratified  by  an  extraor- 
dinary appearance  of  interest  on  the  pupil's 
part.  In  fact,  the  boy  became  a  double- 
letter  hunter,  and  ceased  altogether  to  re- 
quire attention  at  that  point.  About  that 
time  they  reached  the  lesson  concerning 
the  early  riser,  beginning  with  "Up!  Up! 
and  see  the  sun!" 

He  read  it,  "Double  up!  and  see  the  sun!" 
— February  Woman's  Home  Companion. 


NORWAY 
TOURS 

personally  conducted.    Midnight  Sun,  Sweden, 
Denmark,    Hemburff,  Bngland,  Berlin,  ParU. 

Ocean  Cabin,  $40.00  and  up. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

A.  Clinberf;'s  Tourist  Agency 

AGENTS   ALL  LINES 

Scandinavian  American  Banic,  Seattle,  Wash. 


■  POWER! 


LATHfS 


M4CI1INE5»SIJPPIIE5 


Eastern  Oregon  Commercial  College 
and  School  of  Shorthand 

BAKBR  CITY,  OREGON 

Modem  methods  in  Bookkeeping;  and  Shorthand.  Best 
systems  in  each.    Board  and  Tuition  reasonable. 

PROF.  IVI.  O.  PERRY,  Principal 


TEETH  Extracted 

Without  PAIN 


CROVN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK 
ft  SFECIftLTT 

Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Dental  Office  on 
the  Pacific  Coast 

The  Most  Sensitive  Teeth 

raied  Without  the 

Slightest  Pain 

Consultation  Free     ft      Fees  Reasonable 


DR.  B.E.WRIGHT 

Gridoitc  of  lowi  Stite  University 
343/^  Washington  Street,  corner  Seventh 
Phone  North  3191    PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Office  Hours :   8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.    SuikUvb,  1 0  a.  m.  to  1 2  i 
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dse  a  CeUgi^ph  Blank 

Lawyer  Abe  Hummel  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  if  bachelors  who  wish  to 
avoid  breach  of  promise  suits  will  use  tel- 
egraph blanks  in  doing  their  proposing, 
they  will  always  keep  on  the  safe  side. 
He  bases  his  assertion  on  an  incident  in  a 
Westchester  county  breach  of  promise  case, 
in  which  Hummel  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant. The  plaintiff's  lawyer  began  to  read 
the  alleged  proposal  of  the  defendant  to 
the  jury,  as  it  appeared  on  a  message  blank. 
He  began  with  "My  Dearest   Louisa." 

Mr.  Hummel  interrupted.  "If  the  court 
please,  this  document  is  partly  printed  and 
partly  written.  By  all  the  rules  of  evidence 
the  plaintiff  cannot  offer  parts  of  that  in- 
strument.    He  must  read  it  all." 

The  opposing  counsel  protested  that  the 
printed  matter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case,  and  that  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
was  written  on  a  telegraph  blank  was  an 
accident.  The  court  ruled  that  everything 
on  the  blank  should  be  read.  Reluctantly 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  read: 

"There  is  no  liability  on  account  of  this 
message  unless  the  same  is  repeated,  and 
then  only  on  condition  that  the  claim  is 
made  within  thirty  days  in  writing."  And 
then,  after  the  signature,  **Yours  loving- 
ly, John,"  followed,  "N.  B.-— Read  carefully 
the  conditions  at  the  top." 

It  didn't  take  the  jury  long  to  render  a 
verdict. — New  York  Times. 
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€bc  Last  feather 

"'Mix."  '  read  the  unfortunate  man.  labor- 
iously conning  the  cook  book  with  one  eye, 
the  while  he  kept  the  other  fixed  on  little 
Theobald,  to  see  that  he  did  not  swallow 
the  egg  beater;  "'set  on  a  hot  stove;  don't 
stir.*  'Mix.' "  he  repeated  in  a  hollow  voice; 
"'set-on-a-hot-stove !  Don't  stir!'  I  can  en- 
dure to  wash  the  beds,  sweep  the  food  and 
cook  the  baby — er — er — well,  anyhow,  my 
meaning  is  obvious— while  the  wife  of  my 
bosom  is  away  attending  convocations  and 
concatenations  of  the  exalted  daughters  of 
what-d'ye-call-it;  but  when  it  comes  to  fol- 
lowing that  formulae  literally  I  must  beg 
to  be  excused.  I  am  merely  a  hen-pecked 
husband,  not  a  Cassibianca  nor  a  salaman- 
der."— ^Judge. 

rk  nad  8otne  RightB 

"Back!  back!"  shouted  Castro,  as  the 
dauntless  little  army  of  foreigners  attempt- 
ed to  disembark. 

In  the  offing  the  forms  of  the  warships 
of  the  different  nations  loomed  ominously. 

"You  cannot  land,"  declared  the  doughty 
South  American.  "I  wish  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  I  retain  all  dramatic  and  his- 
torical   novel    rights   in   this   incident." 

Baffled,  the  army  of  writers,  rowing 
moodily  back  to  their  dispatch  boats, 
threaten  all  sorts  of  diplomatic  vengeance. 
—Judge. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever 

Dr.  T.  Felix  Gouraud's 


I 


Oriental  Cream  or 

Magical  Beautifier 


Removes  T  a  o 
Pimples,  Freck- 
les, Moth  Patch- 
es, Rash,  and 
.Skin  Diseases, 
I  and  every  blem- 
'  ish  on  beauty, 
and  defies  detec- 
tion. It  has  stood 
the  test  of  55 
years,  and  is 
so  harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  isproper- 
ly  made.  Accept 
no  counterfeit  cf 
similar  name. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sayrc 
said  to  a  lady  of  the  haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you 
ladies  will  use  them,  I  recommend  'GOURAUD'S 
CREAM'  as  the'  least  harmful  of  all  the  Skin  prep 
arations.*'  For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Good» 
Dealers  in  the  U.  S.,  Canadas  and  Europe. 


Ferd.  T.  Hopkins,  Proprietor. 
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f^ot  dcnsatioiuL 

Uncle  Baldy  realizes  "that  the  bearer 
of  unwelcome  news  hath  ever  a  losing 
oftice,"  and  for  his  part  would  never  tell 
anything  disagreeable  at  all  if  he  could  help 
it.  Yesterday  he  came  back  from  the  creek 
bottoms,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  haul  up 
corn,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  "big 
house"  steps,  twisted  his  battered  hat  vir- 
tuously. "Massa  Bowb,"  he  announced, 
mildly,  "whils'  I  wus  down  in  de  low 
grounds  de  swingle-tree  er  de  wagin 
breaked." 

"I    don't   see   what   made   it   break,''   said 
Mr.    Harrison,   "it   was   brand-new." 
"An*  the  lines,  dey  breaked,  too." 
"The  lines!    Why,  how  did  that  happen?" 
Baldy  looked  up  in  undisturbed  innocence. 
"Er  ol'  buzzard   flewed   up  out'n   de   cane- 
brake  straight  in  front  er  de  mules  heads, 
an'  dey  runned  away  an'  to'  de  whole  wagin 
bodaciously  to  pieces,  an'  dat's  huccom  de 
lines    an'    swingle-tree    breaked    de'selvcs." 
^December  Woman's  Home  Companion. 

dayCngs  of  Children. 

Anyone  who  has  taught  school  for  even 
a  short  time  posseses  a  fund  of  funny  child 
stories,  too  true,  alas!  for  the  teacher's 
peace  of  mind,  since  they  prove  how  utterly 
wide  of  the  mark  some  of  her  most  care- 
fully aimed  shots  have  fallen.  Imagine, 
for  instance,  how  that  teacher  of  elementary 
physiology  .felt  when  an  elevcn-ycar-old 
girl  in  her  class,  in  response  to  the  question, 
"Of  what  use  is  the  stomach?"  said,  "The 
stomach  is  what  you  hang  your  petticoat 
on!"  And  again,  the  same  class  was  given 
this  question:  "Why  should  we  bathe 
often?"  This  was  one  of  the  answers  given: 
"We  should  bathe  orfun  because  if  we  don't 
the  floting  ribs  '  will  grow  tewgether  in 
front." 

One  day  a  small  boys'  excellent  work  in 
drawing  was  commended  by  his  teacher, 
who  said:  "Jimmy,  how  very  well  you  and 
your  brother  Floyd  draw!"  A  ten-year-old 
lad  sitting  near  said,  in  an  explanatory  tone: 
"They'd  ort  to;  their  step-pap's  a  house 
painter."  This  might  be  called  an  instance 
illustrating  the  working  of  the  laws  of 
heredity. 

Once  in  an  exercise  in  geography,  the 
pupils  in  an  intermediate  grade  were  asked 
to  tell  "why  the  Red  Sea  is  famous."  This 
answer  was  written  by  an  urchin  of  Irish 
extraction:  "The  Red  Sea  is  famous  be- 
cause once  Queen  Victory  (Victoria)  and 
her  army  came  to  it,  and  they  wanted  to 
get  across,  so  the  Queen  held  out  her  stick 
and  the  water  splashed  up  on  each  side, 
and  they  passed  over  dry  shod." 

A  girl  not  yet  in  the  grammar  school,  and 
whose  experience  one  might  naturally  in- 
fer was  somewhat  limited,  said  one  day 
that  embrace  meant  to  delightfully  hold! — 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 
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Golden 
West 


O      SPICES,     o 

COFFEE,TEA, 

BAKING  POWDER, 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

AbfvluN Purity,    finesKFI&vor, 
Ore&rts(  Srrm^h,  fic?3or\%bief*rice& 

CLOSSET  &  DEVERS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON.       , 


SII^K  REMNANTS  FOR 
FANCY  WORK 

Our  remnants  are  all  lar^e  pieces,  rich  in  de- 
sign and  color.  We  sell  a  grand  assortment,  just 
the  thing  for  Sofa  Pillows,  Head  Rests,  Quilts, 
Cushions,  etc.  When  you  order  goods  of  us,  you 
can  be  sure  of  getting  the  largest  paclcage  for 
your  money.  We  All  all  orders  promptly.  Post- 
paid, one  package,  25  cents;   Ave  packages,  $1.00. 

VTASTX:   EMBROIDERY   SII.K 

Our  waste  embroidery  silk  is  short  pieces  from 
the  factory.  The  pieces  are  from  three  to  ten 
yards  long.  It  comes  in  odd  lengths  and  assorted 
colors.  It  is  Just  the  thing  for  Crazy  Quilts,  etc* 
(which  can  be  made  with  our  silk  remnants), 
and  all  kinds  of  fancy  work  in  various  colors. 
We  put  this  silk  up  in  large  packages  at  a  low 
price.  One  package,  postpaid,  10  cents;  three 
for  26  cents;  six  for  50  cents;  thirteen  for  $1.00. 
You  cannot  buy  this  silk  in  any  store  for  double 
what  we  ask. 

NORTH   PACIFIC  SUPPLY  CO.. 

Dept.  B  593.  Seattle,  Wash. 


Reduce  Expenses 

Those  troublesome  family  expenditures 
can  be  materially  reduced  if  you  keep  our 
Family  Expense  Book.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised if  you  will  only  get  one  and  try  it 
a  month.  Every  woman  should  have  one. 
Gives  itemized  account  of  daily  and 
monthly  expenditures  for  one  year  of  all  , 
household  expenses.  Price  40  cents,  post- 
paid. 

KILHRM  ST7VTIONCRY  CO. 

267  Morrison  St.     -     -     Portland,  Oregon. 
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H  Modem  litterateur 

He  isn't  literary, 

He  never  wrote  a  verse; 
His  spelling's  rather  scary, 

And  his  grammar's  even  worse. 
Yet,   although   it  may  seem   funny 

To  the  literary  men. 
He  has  made  a  pot  of  money, 

And  he's  made  it  with  his  pen. 

He  isn't  literary; 

Yet  he  took  his  pen  one  day, 
And  he  used  it  in  a  merry 

And  a  careless  sort  of  way. 
Just  a  single  word  he  scribbled, 

Just  a  pothook  and  a  twitch; 
But  we  haven't  lied  nor  quibbled 

When  we  say  it  made  him  rich. 

He   isn't   literary, 

And  he  doesn't  shine  with  wit; 
He's  a  common  fellow,  very, 

But  he's  made  an  awful  hit. 
Now  he's  wealthy  and  contented 

And  he's  on  the  way  to  fame; 
For,  you  see,  he  just  invented 

A  brand-new  health-food  name. 

— Council  BluflFs  Nonpareil. 


Wise  Bros.,  dentists,  Failing  building, 
Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

fA\»  Ratr  preparations 

Many  hair  preparations  are  "fake"  be- 
cause they  are  merely  scalp  irritants.  They 
often  cause  a  dryness,  making  the  hair  brit- 
tle, and,  finally,  lifeless.  Dandruff  is  the 
cause  of  all  trouble  with  hair.  It  is  a  germ 
disease.  The  germ  makes  cuticle  scales  as 
it  digs  to  the  root  of  the  hair,  where  it  de- 
stroys the  hair's  vitality,  causing  the  hair  to 
fall  out.  To  cure  dandruff,  the  germ  must 
be  killed.  "Destroy  the  cause,  you  remove 
the  effect."  Newbro's  Herpicide  is  the  only 
hair  preparation  that  kills  the  dandruff  germ, 
thereby  leaving  the  hair  to  grow  luxuri- 
antly. 


Twenty-five 
cents  per  day 

saved  and  deposited  with  the  Equitable 
Savings  <S^  Loan  Association 

will  produce 
$1000.00 

in  less  than  100  months 


THINK   OF   THIS  for  a  minute,  and 
then  write  for  particulars  to 

EQUITABLE  SAVINGS 
(8h  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Concord  BuHdins   ::  Portland,  Oregon 


::   Great  Northern   jj 
::  Land  &  Loan  Co.,  jj 

(Inc.) 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


::    Timber  Lands 

Farms 
::  City  Property  (EL  - 
EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO.   ii       investments       * 


We:  Manufacture. 

TRICYCLES>J 
TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

INVALID  ROLLING 

CriAIRS  and  HOSPITAL 

FURNITURE 

Send  for  Catalogne  :; 

R.  W.  JAMIESON 

20IS  Market  St. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


534  S.  Broadway 


T  im  b  er  s 

13  Millions  .  ^11,500 

8     "  '    .         .  10,000 

64     "  .         .  25,000 

160     **  .         .  80,000 

30     "  .         .  30,000 

lACome  Properlsrs 
$1 8, 000-^24-flaC  buildings,  rents        .         $2,928 
50,000 — Apartment  house,  close  in      .       7,200 
1 1 ,000— ^Terrace  of  24  rooms        .       .       1,500 
8,000 — 4-Flat,  close  in    ...       .       1,320 
All  New  and  Modern 
"Write  for  lAformatioA 
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Since  January  10,  we  have  sold 

100,000  Shares  of  De  Soto  Placer  Mining 

stock.  We  will  still  continue  to  sell  until  we  have  sufficient  money  to  insure  the  success  of  our 
Alaska  expedition. 

We  have  not  been  idle  during:  the  past  two  years,  but  have  been  quietly  prospecting,  staking, 
locating,  grubstaking  and  buying  properties,  until  now  the 

DE  SOTO  PLACER  MINING  COMPANY 

is  the  owner  of  5635  acres  of  the  richest  placer  diggings  in  the  world,  and  for  years  to  come  will 
be  the  greatest  producer  of  gold  in  Washington  and  on  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  this,  and  what  I  have  been  saying  from  time  to  time  is  no 
idle  dream,  but  facts,  as  cold  and  stubborn  as  you  ever  met  with. 

I  will  continue  to  sell  stock  at  $1.25  per  share,  and  guarantee  to  buy  it  back  in  December 
next  at  $1.50  per  share,  owners'  option,  until  we  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  our  machinery 
bills:  and  as  to  the  value  of  my  guarantees,  I  can  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that,  aside  from  my 
interest  in  the  De  Soto  Co.,  and  my  Water  street  business,  I  am  more  than  able  to  meet  them, 
thus  making  the  investment  absolutely  safe. 


-I^i^ 


The  largest  dredge  in  the  world  for  mining  purposes.    Built  for  the  development  of  the  De  Soto 

Mines  at  Council  City,  Alaska. 

RECENTLY  we  closed  a  deal  with  Judge  Ferguson,  of  Alaska,  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Fit*. 
Deputy  U.  S.  Recorder  of  Council,  and  others,  whereby  we  have  added  to  our  already  rich 
possessions  37  of  the  best  claims  on  OpWr  Creek.  The  consideration  was  $91,000,  of  which 
$24,500  was  cash  and  $66,500  shares  of  De  Soto  stock.  Our  expert,  who  carefully  inspected 
the  ground,  says  it  will  average  $6.00  per  yard,  and  that  with  our  big  Hammond  dredge  and  two 
steam  shovels  we  ought  to  clean  up  $2,000,000  next  season.  Nine  hundred  men  cleaned  up  $3,000.- 
000  on  Ophir  Creek  last  season  by  hand  shoveling.  Our  three  machines  will  be  operated  by  36  men, 
and  will  do  the  work  of  2.000  men. 

We  have  made  a  three-year  contract  with  ex-Judge  Ferguson  as  one  of  our  managers. 
He  spent  the  last  two  years  at  Council  City,  knows  every  inch  of  our  ground,  and  says  we  can- 
not help  taking  out  millions.  He  has  taken  his  $55,000  for  property  in  De  Soto  stock,  and  be- 
lieves it  will  be  worth  at  least  $10  per  share  by  next  November. 

JOHN  J.  HABECKER. 

508  and  509  Mariner  and  Mercbant*  Bldg.,  308  Chestnut*  St.,  Philadelpliia,  Penn. 
Seattle  Office :  De  Soto  Mining  Company,  33 1  -3  Globe  BMg. 
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JAMES  A.  BBCKBTT 


K.  S.  BRVIN 


K.  S.  Ervin  &  Co. 


(  Ltd.  ) 

General- 


English^^ 

Chambmrt  BuUdimg 

THird  and  Alder  Streets 

Portland,  Oregon 


Messrs.  /(>  S.  Ervin  ^  Co.  Ltd. 

Announce  the  arrival  of  their  Novelties 
for  Spring  and  Summer,  from  the  West 
Bnd  of  London,  and  call  to  your  attention 
a  few  of  the  clothes  they  are  prepared  to 
make:  Dress  Suits  and  Evening  Jackets, 
White  and  Fancy  Dress  Waistcoats,  Frock 
and  Morning  Suits.  Lounge  Suits,  Golfing 
Capes.  Norfolk  Jackets,  Knicker-Breeches, 
Chesterfield  anc^  Frock  Overcoats.  Covert 
and  Racing  Coats.  Automobile  Coats  and 
Ulsters,  Hunting  and  Riding  Coats.  Itiding 
Breeches  and  Tattersall  Waistcoats. 

ALL  KINDS  OP  RIDINQ.  SHOOTINQ  AND  POLO 

LeOOINQS.  AND  THE  RBQISTBRBD 

**AQUASCUTUM"  RAIN  COATS 

Cfcambers  Building,     Third  and  Alder  Streets 


rsF 


Largest  Qothiers  in 
the  NortliwesL 

:  The  highest  type  of  perfection 
IN  MEN'S  AND  BOY*S 

\  bigb-gradedotbing.liiridsliiiigs  and  hats 


Mall  ordmrt  promptly 
attond0d  to 


»    PORTLAND 


OREGON  «> 
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EDWARD  HOLMAN 

Undertaker,  Embalmer 
and   Funeral   Director 

ExrERicficcD   Lhdt  Assistant 
aSo  YamhiU  St.         PORTLAND,  OREGON 

McFALL  HOUSE 

E.  B.  McFALL,  Proprietor 

SItOSHONX:/  IDAHO 

Special  attention 

to  Commercial  Men  Opposite  Depot 

Please   mention   the   Pacific    Monthly 


HATTERS  AND  FURNISHERS 

— %:7 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 

94  Third  St.     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


BEHNKE-WALKER I 


BVSIN KSS  COI^I^CGC 

242  WMhlRfton  Street  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  Investigate  our 
system  of 

BOOKKEEPING  and  VOUCHER  ACC0UNTIN6 

(Laboratory  Method) 
ShorthAnd  ~  The  celebrated  Pemin  System  which 

was  awarded  the  World's  Fair  Medal  and  Diploma. 
Telegraphy  —  By  a  system  that  makes  thorough 

commercial  and  railroad  operators. 
indiVfcliMl  Inttmctlon  by  experienced  teachers  of 

recognized  ability  by  the  business  world. 
I.  M.  WALKER.  Secy.  H.  W.  BEHNKE,  Pret . 


Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Oiympia  Route 

MultnomaH  (Si 
Capital  City 

New  Time  Card 

MULTNOMAH.  i  CAPITAL  CITY. 
Daily,  except  Sunday,  Daily,  except  Sunday. 
Lv.  Oiympia  6:30  a.  m.Lv.  Seattle  7:00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Tacoma  9:00  a.  m.Ar.  Tacoma  9:00  a.  m. 
Lv.  Tacoma  i  o :  00  a.  m.  Lv.  Tacoma  i  o :  00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Seattle  xa.oo  nuAr.  Oiympia  1:00  p.m. 
Lv.  Seattle  i  :oo  p.  m.:Lv.  Oiympia  4:15  p.  m. 
Ar.  Tacoma  3:00  p.  m.'Ar.  Tacoma  7:15  p.  m. 
Lv.  Tacoma  3 :30  p.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  7:45  p.  m. 
Ar.  Oiympia      6:30  p.m.  Ar.  Seattle       9:45  p.  m. 

Connecting  with  Shelton  and  Kamilchie  Boats 


Landings: 

Galbraith   Dock,    Seattle;     Commercial   Dock, 

Tacoma;    Pcrcival  Dock,  Oiympia. 

Fare  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  50c 
Round  Trip,  75c 

Tolophone  Pink  tSOf 


S.  Willey  S.  S.  &  Navigation  Co., 

R.   C.    FORCE^anager.    r 
when   dealing  with   advertiscr%ed  by  vJlOOQlC 
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SMOKE 
A  GOOD 
SMOKE 


TO  prove  it  to  your  unf  ounded  satisfaction 
that  **OUR  OWN  MIXTURE*'  is  a  ^ood 
smoke,  sweet  and  mild,  without  a  superior 
at  any  price,  we  make  this  special  offer 
to  readers  of  this  magazine  : 

Send  us  20  cents  and  we  will  send  you  our 
regular  25  cent  nixe  package,  postage  prepaid. 
You  cannot  get  fine  tobacco  at  thin  price  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  You  must  mention 
this  magazine  to  get  the  reduction.  Mail  orders 
only  will  be  recognized.  You  need  some  tot>acco. 
TRY  THIS. 

SSg,  SiohetA  Cc. 

92  mrd  atrBBt 
POKTIAMD    %«r        OMEaOH 


DM  You  Forget 
toWrUetoMe? 


Send  me  your 
address  today 
and  learn  how  I 
change  the  habit 
of  forgetting  in- 
to the  art  of  re- 
membering. 

My  free  book- 
let contains  in- 
teresting and 
valuable  infor- 
mation about  my 
successful  system 
o( 


Memory  Training 

My  system  and  method  endorsed  by  educa- 
tors, business  men,  professional  men,  office 
assistants  and  men  and  woiqeu  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Let  me  send  their  endorsements  and 
explain  the  value  of  my  course.  Re 
full  particulars  free.  Write  «t  on 
you  forget  It. 

Dm  F.  URBAHNS, 

ISO  Bmmm  Biaok  Fi. 


The  Master  Specialist  of  Seattle,  Who  Cures 

Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  and  Treats 

Patients  Personally 


♦•t"»"i"»"t"i-»t-t">"»"i"t"t"»"i"»- 

Varicocele  I 
Hydrocele  I 

OURED  TO  ST  A  Y  OUREO  7 

ilfo  OuUing  er  Pmin.     OatmfmMmmd  Ottmm  e^         sAe 


VARICOCELE 


Under  m^  treatment  this  in- 
sidious disease  rapidly  disap- 
pears. Pain  ceases  almost  in- 
stantly. The  stagnant  blood  is  driven  from  the  dilated 
veins,  and  all  soreness  and  swelling  subsides.  Every  indi- 
cation of  Varicocele  vanishes  and  in  its  stead  comes  the 
pleasure  of  perfect  health.  Many  ailments  are  reflex,  origi- 
nating from  other  diseases.  For  instance,  innumerable  blood  ^^ 
and  nervous  diseases  result  from  poisonous  taints  in  the  ^^ 
system.  Varicocele  and  Hydrocele,  if  neglected,  will  under-  ^^ 
mine  the  physical  strength,  depress  the  mental  faculties,  de-  ^^ 
range  the  nervous  system,  and  ultimately  produce  compli-  -^ 
cated  results.  In  treating  diseases  of  men  I  always  cure  ^^ 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause.  I  desire  that  every  person  -^ 
afflicted  with  these  or  allied  diseases  write  me,  so  I  can  ex-  ^^ 
plain  my  method  of  cure,  which  is  safe  and  permanent.  My  ^^ 
consultation  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  my  charges  for  a  '^" 
perfect  cure  will  be  reasonable  and  not  more  than  you  will  |A^ 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits  conferred.  '*' 

•■•    PCDTAIMTV  nC  PIIDE  ^^^^^^  y^"  ^^"^'    iRivealegalpruaranlee  to  cure  or  refund  your  money.  •■• 

S       ULllllllll  I  I   Ur  llUnL  What  I  have  done  for  others  I  can  do  for  you.     lean  cure  you  at  home.  ^^ 

i  STATE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  I 

*|*    "^  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY'S  bUILDING,  701   FIRST  AVENUE  *T 

*f»  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON    :    Rooms  20-28  'f* 

-^-  -^-  ^^^^^^  ^U^U  ^U^U^^ ^^^U^U  ^U^U^L  ^U^^  ^U^U  ^^^U^a^U ^a^e^a  ^U^U^a 
•^T'^T •^•^r'^T •^T'^T "■■"■■'^'  ■■■'^"^'  '^"^"^'  •W^'W^ 'J"^'  ■■■'^'  '^"^'  '■"^"^'  •■■'■■■^' 
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Seattle  Saiutariiim  and  School  of  Healing 

INCORPORATKO 

150e  FotArtK  AventAe,  SEATTI^C  VTASH. 

Is  the  only  Sanitarium  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  treats  successfully  all  acute,  chronic 
and  nervous  diseases,  including  all  whiskey,  drug  and  tobacco  habits  and  vices,  with- 
out the  use  of  drugs  or  surgery.  We  have  the  most  thorough  absent  treatment  sys- 
tem to  be  found.  Thousands  are  annually  treated  at  their  homes  by  absent  treat- 
ment, and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  cures  have  been  performed.  If  you  are  sick 
and  cannot  come  here,  write  us,  and  we  can  treat  you  just  as  successfully  as  if  you 
were  here.  We  also  give  instructions  in  all  the  branches  of  natural  and  dnigless 
healing,  and  grant  diplomas.  For  further  particulars,  address  the  Sanitarium. 
State  in  what  periodical  you  saw  our  advertisement. 


R.W.ciAMiE50N 


TACOMA.WASt 


jntAK  SPARK.  GASOLINE  ENGINES  &  LAUNCHES.  'J^''^  ^i^ar^. 


Vienna  Hotel 

American  or  European  Plan 

Evciything  New,  Tasty  and  Comfortable 

Elegant  Sample  and  Dining  Rooms 

Port  Townsend,  Wash. 


Authors!  Writers! 

Send  your  MMS.  to  THE  PACIFIC  MQNTHLY, 
Portland,  Oregon 


nnonnzenE 

flair  Tonic :  Dandriif  f  Ciire 

h  Partly  Vegetable  CorRpoUnd 


»r.  J.  L  Cookram       Sftttle       Chlcifo       Ntw  Y«rk 


Drs.  SandoD  and  Cockrain's 

ELECTRIC  DEm 

S1-00 

Guaranteed  cure  for  rheumatism,  stomach  trouble, 

lame  back,  kidney  trouble,  vericocele,  sexual 

weakness,  female  trouble,  etc. 

I  will  forfeit  ;$5,ooo  if  these  belts  are  not  as 

strong  as  any  belt  sold.   They  will 

not  burn  nor  blister. 

OOIMSUL-TATIOIM    RREE 

Dp.  Cockpani's 

ELECTRIC  tiniR  DKUSH 

Ask  for  one  at  your  drug  store  or 
call  at  either  office. 

Hotel  Uictopia.  First  fluenUe 

Poor  doors  from  Post  Oia 

Brinch  oice  :  Room  70  Sollivin  Block 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 


Google 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers^ 


ed  by 
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a/  you/' 


White  Advertislnjc  Bureau 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Please   mention   the   Pacific    Monthly   when   dcali 


ing  with  advertisers   (^  r\r\r^\o 
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The  Fay-Sholcs 

Holds  F?ecord  for  Sreed 


Leading  Single  Keyboard. 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES  SOI^D 
AND  RKNTKD 

EXPERT  REPAIRING    ::    Rubber  Stamps, 

Seals,  Etc.  Typewriter  Desks, 

Chairs,  Etc.  omce  and 

DupHcatlng  Goods,  Etc. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 

U  kr  GriyigM    231  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


4585  COPIES 

This  has  been  the  bona  fide  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  The  Pacific  Monthly 
for  the  past  fotir  montns* 

PUCAD  DATCC  California,  Washington 
UnCHr    riHILO       Oregon,  Colorado 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  household  eoods  of  in- 
tendine  settlers  to  the  above  States  Write  for  rates. 
Map  of  California,  FREE.  If  not  interested,  please  tell 
friends  who  are. 

TfUNS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.,  326  Dearborn  St., 
Cklca^O.  San  Francisco  Office,  18  Montgomery  Street, 
Room  4;  Bekins  Moving  and  storage  Company,  410 
Occidental  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash..  AgenU;  C.  6.  Pick 
Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Agents. 


JOHN  H.   MiTCHBLL 


Albert  H.  Tanhbr 


MITCHELL  &  TANNER 

Afforneys-af-Law 

Commercial  Block       PORTLAND,  OREGON 

THE  J.  1^.  GILL  CO. 

Booksellers  ond 
STATIONERS 

ThifdandAUefSti.    PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Rare  Selection  of  Views  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

A.  FRENCH 

Art  Photographer 

TACOMA      n       »      VASHINGTON 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
SCENERY 

Views  of  the  wonderful  Yoho  Valley,  the  most 

majestic  in  the  world,  stirpassing  Yosemite* 

Frailer  River  Views,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

R.  H.  TRUEMAN  A  CO.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

J.  P.  riNLEY  &  SON 

Cmbalmcrs  and  Puncral  Directors 

ftOTH  PHONCS  No.  9 

Lady  Attendant 
Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sts.,  PORTLAND  ORE. 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations 

Paper  Hanging,  Painting  and  Kalsomlnlng 

307   ALDER   STREET 

Phone   Black  1693  PORTLAND,   OREGON 


<i^inerican|iiiundm^ 


Cor.Tw^fth  and  Flanders Sts., Portland, Oregon 


ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED 
Telephone,  Both  Companies 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

First  Class  Work 

A  Trial  Will  Convince 


Please   mention   the   Pacific   Monthly   when   dealins:  with  advertisers 
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Organized  1845 


Assets,  80  Millions 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  | 


OF  NEWARK,  N.  J.  •§• 

Aims  to  Furnish  the  Best  Protection  at  the  Lowest  Cost 


4  Dividends  paid  annually.    Anyone  desiring  information  as  to  rates,  etc.,  or  an 

i  agency,  write  to 


i    ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL 


FOR  olVJoVSgS\DAHo     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


FLOWERS 

Shipping  Flowers — Through  the  medium  of  the 
express  companies,  we  can  deliver  to  any  rail- 
way station  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  our  flowers 
and  designs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition.  The 
quality  of  stock  we  use  and  the  care  we  exercise 
In  packing  insures  its  safe  delivery  after  a  Jour- 
ney of  two  or  three  days. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  fine  flowers  and  de- 
signs are  second  to  none  on  the  Paciflc  Coast. 
With  a  score  of  large  hothouses,  covering  sev- 
eral acres  of  land,  we  are  constantly  cutting 
large  quantities  of  the  choicest  flowers. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  for  further  information. 

CLARKE  BROS.,  289  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


flOMEl 


2  Learn  to  Plan,  Build  and  Decorate  t 
I  ♦ 

•      ^^ip^^  n      ♦ 


If  you  Intend  to  build  a  house,  or  hope 
to  build  one  in  the  future,  you  should 
subscribe  for 

ARTISTIC  HOME  IDEAS, 
a  32 -page  (beautifully  covered)  monthly 
magazine,  printed  on  heavy  enameled  pa- 
per, containing  information  worth  hun- 
dreds of  Dollars  to  prospective  builders. 
No  less  than  10  designs  of  Cottages  and 
Residences     each     issue,     with     complete 

glans.   descriptions  and  careful  estimates 
y  some  of  the  leading  Architects  of  the 
countr>'. 

Treats  upon  the  subjecLj  of  interior 
decorations,  and  that  of  mantels,  nooks, 
etc.  Designs  for  Schools  and  Business 
Blocks  are  also  given.  In  fact.  Artistic 
Home  Ideas  Is  a  perfect  handbook  on 
Bulding  and  Decorating,  and  will  save 
You  many  dollars;  and  It  only  costs  $1 
per  year.  Better  send  right  now.  If 
afraid  to  risk  the  $1  now.  send  25c  for  a 
4  months'  trial  subscription.  Remember. 
your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Address  HOME  IDEAS  PUB.  CO.,  Box  D, 
Carthage,   111. 


^•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦« 


i   W.  P.  Kraner  F.  J.  Patterson   % 


W.  p.  Kraner  &  Co.  | 

I         NERCHANT  TAILORS         4: 

I   IW  WashinKtort  Street,  Portland,  Oregon  k 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»l*>»*»*l»>**»€lll'l'*t 


ii  Tell-a-Phone  I 


and  you  TELL  all  your 

neighbors  unless 

you  have  a 


i  COLUMBIA  I 


::  Columbia  Telephone  Co.   :: 

; ;      Oregonlan  Building,  PORTLAND,  OREGON      ; 
'»4'4HH"l"l"i"l"l-l">-l"l"Hi'l">-i-4-i"l-»'|i»».#"Hi 
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R.  H.  Kennedy 

Timber  Lands 

Box  127        Forest  Grove,  Oregon 


FOR  SALE. 

1.  22000  acres;  sugar  pine  and  fir;  will  cut 
40,000  feet  per  acre.  Level  country;  no  un- 
dergrowth; easy  logging.  Price  on  appli- 
cation. 

8.  6400  acres;  yellow  pine;  two  to  three 
million  feet  per  quarter  section.  Good  loca- 
tion;  $12  per  acre. 

8.  8000  acres;  yellow  pine;  10,000  to  15,- 
000  feet  per  acre;   $12  per  acre. 

4.  220  acres;  mostly  hr;  30  miles  from 
Portland;  good  location  for  portable  mill; 
market  for  fuel  4  miles  distant;  $12.50  per 
acre.    Worth  investigation. 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  timber  in  Oregon. 
Prices  are  advancing. 


TELL  ME  what  you  want.  I  have  it — or 
will  find  it  for  you. 

TELL  ME  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  I 
will  try  to  sell  it  for  you. 

IF  YOU  want  a  timber  claim,  write  me  for 
information.  Good  locations  in  Eastern 
Oregon  pines  will  be  available  as  soon  as 
weather  permits  traveling. 


Makes  a  Specialty  of  Fitting  Glasses  for 
School  Children 


Delia  B.  Howard 

REFRACTIONIST 


Room  10  Russei  Bide 
Fourth  and  Morrison  Sts. 


Portland.  Oregon 


THIS  BUILDING 

WnU.  BC  PUfTOEP  WITH 

ADJUIUNT 

THE  PERFECnON  OF 

WAZX  PLA8TEEI 

SEE  THAT  SIGN 

It  is  being  put  up  on  every  up-to-date  reel- 
dence  and  office  building  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

IT  MEANS  that  the  owner  is  a  progressive 
man.  He  doesn't  want  the  old,*  troublesome, 
cracking,  unsatisfactory  plaster.  He  selected 
ADAMANT  because  It  is  scientific,  hygienic, 
sensible,  permanent  and  a  big  saving  In  the  end. 
If  you  are  building  you  want  to  know  more  about 
it.  Write  us  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that  It 
will  pay  you  to  use  ADAMANT. 

THE  ADAMANT  CO. 

7  South  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

222  Globe  Building,  740  Pacific  Ave,, 

Seattle,  Wash.  Tacoma,  Wash. 


MISS  ETTA  HELD 
used  full  treatment  of  OTOSA 
under  the  terms  of  our  ironvlad 
gumrantee ;  developed  bust  six 
inches ;  neck  and  face  beauti- 
fied; health  and  vigor  added. 

la  use  over  50  years. 


Why  Not  Bt 

Bsautifiil? 

WE  GIVh  an  iron. 
clad  guarantee  that 
OTOSA  will  cnlari^ 
the  bust  three  to  stz 
inches.  $1,0C0  cash 
Imis  been  deposited 
as  a  forfeit.  OTOSA 
adds  grace,  curves, 
and  b'  aui^  to  neck, 
and&ce;  bUsoutmos- 
des;  adding  charms 
and  attractions  to  the 

Elaincst  woman,  and 
ea.:h  and  vieor  to 
Iouugand  old^  Darm- 
;88  and  permanent^ 
never  fails.  Particu- 
lars, photos,  guaran- 
tees, plainly  sealed 
FREE.     Address 

Placauro 
lyleDiCALCo. 

Western  Dept. 
BOX  814 


SCALPINE 


A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  dise 
of  the  scalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  falling. 
Cures  dandruff  and  makes  the  hair  grow.  To 
introduce  this  remedy  we  will  send  by  prepaid 
expres  one  botle  of  Scalpine  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

8LOCUM  DRUG  CO.,  Heppner,  Oregon 
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TO 

ST.    PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 


The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

Yellowstone 

Park  Line 

Tickets  sold  to  all 
points  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Eu- 
rope. 

Telephone    Main    244. 


For  detailed  Informa- 
tion, tickets,  sleeping  car 
reservations,  call  on  or 
write 

A.  D.  Charlton 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL 

PASSENOER 

ARENT 


255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Third,  PORTUND,  OREGON 


A  Modern  Club  House  on  Wheels 


IT  CONTAINS 
Bathroom,  Barber  Shopt 
Smoking  Room,  Vriting 
Desk,  Card  Tables  and 
a  Carefully  Selected 
Ubrary*  ;?  ^  ;?  ;? 


Telephone 

680 


b  the  description  of  THE  BUFFETSMOKING-LIBRARY 
CAR  in  use  on  the  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 


SHORTEST  AND  QUICI^CST 
LINE  TO 

St.  Paul  -  Minneafous  ::  Duluth 

AND  ftLL  POINTS  EAST 
Service  and  Scenery  Unequalcd 

Great  Northern  Railway 

For  Tickets  and  fuil  information  regarding 

Eastern  Trip,  call  at  City 

Tlcl<et  Office 


122  Third  Street 


A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON,  G.  W.  P.  A. 

612  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

H.  DICKSON 

City  Ticket  Aqcnt 
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GASH 


yc 
HOME  or  property  of  any 
kind,  no  matter  where 
located.  If  you  desire  a 
quick  sale,  send  us  des- 
cription and  price. 

NORTHWESTERN  BU8INE88  AGENCY 
}i3B  Bank  of  Commerce  Building    ::    Minneapolis.  Minn. 

FORTUNE  .  FAMH:  •  SUCCESS 

Only  1000  to  »>e  sold  at  50c  each,  illus- 
Irnt^  »>ook.  "Key  to  Palmlatry."  full 
instruction  how  to  read  chanictenfame 
and  fortune;  tell»  you  where  your  »uc- 
ce»»  lies:  how  to  avoid  your  weakness 
and  what  buslneM  or  profession  to 
adopt.  ^^"^     *<  ^~ 

Thousands  are  makine  fortunes  by 
reading  the  hands  of  others;  you  can 
do  the  same  by  reading  this  book;  the 
only  true  Key  to  Palmistry.  Just  pub- 
lished and  fully  protected  by  copy- 
right, worth  ©.OO.  Send  this  advertisement  with  50c  in  stamps 
and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  book.  rx**"** 

Address  Louis  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Institute  of  Science,  Denny 
Building,  Seattle.  Wash. 


a 


THE  GLORIOU8 

STARS  AND  STRIPES" 

We  make  them  to  order.    Any  size.    Any  quantity. 
A  large  assortment  of  FLAGS  constantly  In  stock. 

Bags, Twines  Jents,  Awnings  and  Mining  Hose 
BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Write  us  for  prices.    Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

W.  C.  NOON  BAG  CO. 

Incorporated  189} 
32-34  First  St.    210-216  Couch  St.    Portland,  Ore. 


• 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 

• 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 

OF 

COLUMBIA  RIVER 

The  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  best 

be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES 

CITY^^  or  **REGULATOR'' 

of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS    THIS. 

Steamers    leave    Portland,    Alder  Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sun- 
day, for  The  Dalles,  Cascade 
I.ocks,  Hood  River  and 
way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


FALLINC  HAIR  ^-^ 

ABSOLUTELY 
CURED 

'Jlir-r--  1'  t.MT  finr"  wflv  Is^  I*!]]  tV-^r  rra*J.'» 
r  I  \  ^■l^,|11r-t.^  □nil  fulllKj;  hlir,  4tn1  iLat  i*^^| 

:i  mi.  rv*.i  i[Hr  efcin1lnflTli.n0  r.f  thr  K*lir  il*«lit 
111.-  h-i"«i*la.T  dlMMiM.-  »1|Es  *hSLii  ytuT 
..In  is    aftlkti^ii   luo^l  fee  tf  ftcm  h  htfeff  e  ft 

iinl-c  Knl^-ntptHtlfy  Mtflt^Rl  THp  usf  <rf 
•  inrJrutT    out*.    an4    h*!r  fodlrt,    <pMr>ciat 

kiniw-MiK    Tl'tE  it^^'iiric  cniiif  I. f  If  CUT  dltf>M. 

fwilrti  tialn  Imm  y^Lf'  t.  cuP'Ifb^^.Io  iVot 
»    if  j\i<i.iin,  tli.e  c*>rfraii  il  HflctE-ni  lPKi»st, 

ivl.,i  wML  ^eml  vnli  iNwjl*i(*'iji  Ftn  adl2C1ID- 
|.,  uf  v-ut  .■«•«.  a    (wniklet  10    (.^tf   ol  the 

i-pTTifilv  wlkfch  he  will    pr^faT.;  4T*c**Uif  {t^ 


S.  Mcdonald,  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager.  Portland.,  Oregon. 
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THE_ 

RID  GRAND' 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

Throuffh  Salt  l^ake  City,   Qlenwood  Sprlncs, 

Leadville,  Pneblo,  Colunido  Springs 

and  Denver  to 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH 


THE    WORLD'S   FAMOUS    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN   SCENERY 

Castle  Qate,  Canon  of  the  Grand,  Royal 
Oorge-BY  DAYLIGHT 


Three  Convenient,  Comfortable  and  Luxurious 

Fast  Trains  Dally. 

Carrying  All  Classes.    Modern  Equipment. 

Tourist  Excursions  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 

Boston  without  change. 

Dining  Cars.    All  Meals  Served  A  La  Carte 

on  All  Trains. 


For  Rates,  Routes,  Polders,  Illustrated  Booklet, 
call  on  or  address 

W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Cen'l  Agent 

124  Third  Strati,  Portland,  Oragon. 


CALIFORNIA 

is  delightful  in  winter,  and  when 

the  Oregon  rains  set  in  you 

should  take  a  trip 

via  the 

Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 

Elegant  Vestibule  Trains 

leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  eternal 
Sunshine 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return. 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 

The  Best  of  Everything 

For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing 
this  delightful  trip,  address 

W.  E.  COHAN 

Genaral  Passenger  Agent       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


Leaves. 


DEPOT  FIFTH  I 

AND   IRVING   STREETS     ,    Arrives. 
PORTLAND  ' 


I  For  Maygers ,  Rainier,  Oat- 
skanie,  Westport,  Clifton,  As- 
8:00  A*.  M.  toria,  Warrcnton,  Flavel,  Ham* 
raond,  Fort  Stevens,  Gear  hart 
Park,  Seaside,  Astoria  and 
I      Seashore     Express     Daily. 


7:00  P.  M. 


Astoria     Express    Daily. 


1 1  :io  A.  M. 


9:40  P.  M. 


Ticket  office,  255  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot. 
J.  C.  MAYO,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or. 


PATENTS  GUARANTEED 


Our  fee  returned  ii  we  fail.  Any  one  sending 
eketch  and  description  of  any  invention  win 
promptly  receive  our  opinion  free  concerning 
the  patentability  of  same  '*  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent'*  sent  upon  request.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  for  sal«  at  our  expense. 

Patents  taken  out  through  us  receive  speeuU 
notice,  without  charge,  in  Thb  Patent  Rbcord« 
an  illustrated  and  widely  circulated  journal, 
^xmsttlted  by  Manufacturers  and  Investors. 

Send  iot  sample  copy  FREE.    Addresb, 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO. 

(Patent  Attorneys. ) 

KvaM  Building.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  I| 

"THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  ROUTE" 

Runs  for  1S7  Miles  Along  the  F.imous 


I 


Oivinjj  an  Opportunity  for  the  Traveler  to  View 
the  Magnificent  Scenery,  including 


Cape  Horn   ::    Cascade  Locks 
Multnomah  Falls 
Latourelle  Falls 


THE  DALLES  OF  THE 
COLUMBIA 


•v^ 


I      T)ir«a  Trains  Daily  via  thU  Aouta  to  Ml  Point* 


EAST  AND   SOUTH 

Ocean  Steamers  to  San  Francisco  Every  Five  Days 

I       C.  m.  STINGER.  City  Ticket  Agent 

?    A.  L,  CRAIG,  GBftBraf  FaBsenger  Agent      254  Washingtoii  St,  Partlafidj  Orcgon 


I 


€i-i 
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MAY,  1903 


DEMAND 


The  dcmaiici  for  the  April  number 
of  The  Pacific  Monthly  ivas  over 
1000  copies  greater  than  the  supply 
This  is  one  point  that  is  only  slightly 
indicative  of  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  circulation  of  the  magazine. 
There  are  others  that  COMPEL  the 
attention  of  every  thou  ght f  u  1  advertiser. 

"Watch  Us  Grow" 


^ol.  DC         .Th|er  Pacific  Monthly  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.  No.  5 


SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitable  for  your  handwriting  from  a  sample  card  of  12  leading  num- 
bers for  correspondence,  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of*  6  cents  in  stamps* 


SPtNCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  Yofk. 


£1  Principe  de  Gales 


NOW  KING 
of  all 


Havana  Cigars 


\  PIANOS  .  ORGANS 

NO  home  should  be  without  a  piano  in  this  enlightened  age. 
The  home  is  happiest  where  music  is  one  of  the  predominating 
features.  NO  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  in  a  position  to  furnish 
Pianos  and  Organs  at  such  low  prices  and  on  such  reasonable  terms 
as  we.  WE  handle  only  goods  of  an  established  reputation,  such  as 
Knabe.  Steck.  Hardman,  Fischer.  Ludwlg,  Hamilton  and  Kings- 
bury, and  the  Estey,  Mason  &  Hamlin,  and  Chicago  Cottage  Organs. 
WE  charge  no  more  for  them  than  other  dealers  charge  for  the 
cheap  kind.  A  small  payment  down  and  you  can  have  a  good 
Piano  delivered  in  your  home,  and  can  have  the  use  of  it  while  pay- 
ing for  it  in  small  monthly  payments.  Write  for  catalogues  and  our 
easy  payment  plan. 

ALLEN  &  GILBERT-RAMAKER  CO. 


;;     209-211  First  Strtet,  Portland,  Ortgon 


1406  2nd  Avenue,  SegHle,  Wash.      «  . 
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REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 


FIRE!  FIRE!!  I 

WhM  ihot  ealamtty  eoniM  you  wilt  thttik  of  Inat/ranco.    <^ 
Witt  your  'thinking  about  It"  oomo  TOO  LA  T£  7  <^> 

Don't  dolay.    Inauro  with  tho 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO.  | 

oINewYock.  Th« great  American FiNlnaurancc Co. 
Cash  CMital»$3,OOO.OOO-Afsetsov0r|16,OOO,OOO 
ALL  AVAILABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  POUCY  HOLDERS 


J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  As:ent, 

m  rmii  MHi       260  stark  St.,  Portland,  Ort. 


Special  attentioa  to  care  of  property  of  non-reaklents 

O.  G.  CHAMBERLAIN 

RCAL  CSTATC  AND  LOANS 

Contapondanc€  SoUchcd 

Office  I    Room  I,  Bank  Dulldlfio 

ATHCNA      II      UMATILLA  COUNTY      ii      OREGON 

Farms  and  City  Property  for  Sale 
A.  L.  LORCNZEN 


RCAL  CSTATC 
DROKCR 


No.  e»  (lain  Street 


WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sala.  If  yoa  want  to  tell  or  boy  (no  matter 
where  located)  aeod  detoriptioii  and  eaah  price  and  get 
(FREE)  my  inniaiiifal  pUn.  W.  M.  08TRAN- 
DKR«  North  Amerkmn  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  FINE  RESIDENCE 

15  rooms.  Delightfully  located  in  Portland.  Oregon,  (or 
sale  cheap.  Property  is  increasing  in  value.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  Address  W.  H.  SHELOR,  733  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Geo.  T.  Prather,  Preirident     : :      U.  S.  Com*r  and  Notary  PnbUe 

L.  H.  Prather.  Vioe-Prvsident 

G.  X.  Henunan,  Secretary  •Treasurer,  Notary  PnUic 

The  Prather  Investment  Company 

Abstracts,  Conveyancing.  Real  BsCate. 
Insurance  and  Money  to  Loan 

Lote  and  blocks  for  sale.    Taxes  paid  fur  n^n-resldents.  Corres- 
pondence  solicited.    Township  Plats  and  Blanks  in  stock. 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORBOON 
Agent  for  Desirable  Farms,  Fruit  and  Stock  Ranches 

JOSEPH  H.  WILSON 

Affomcy-af-Law 
CORVALLIS  OREGON 

Collections  Made  n  Taxes  Paid  for  Non-Reaidents 

WARREN  &  DANIELS 

RCAL  CSTATC  AQCNTand 
NCQOTIATOR  Or  LOANS 

Office  in  McMinnviUc  Bank  Budding 
Room  4,  Upstairs  (icMINNVILLC,  ORCGON 

BEST  WHEATLAND  OF  EASTERN 
OREGON 

960  acres,  about  700  acres  tillable,  new  2 -story 
house,  good  barn,  orchard,  good  springs,  place 
fenced  and  cross-fenced,  275  acres  sown  In 
wheat  and  40  acres  plowed;  averaire  of  crops 
between  25  and  30  bushels  per  acre;  $20.00  per 
acre. 

FINE  STOCK  FARM  near  Roseburg.  Southern 
Oregon;    railroad  next  to  the  place. 

690  acres,  good  new  house,  large  bam,  enough 
fine  timber  to  ]>ay  for  place,  5  or  6  fine  springs 
on  place.  40  head  of  cattle,  3  horses,  wagon  and 
all  farming  implements;  fine  place  to  live. 
Price.  $8,000.00. 

CHARLESON   ft   STAXTB. 

245H  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


WM.  M.  IrADD 

Presideut 


J.  THORBlTIUf  Ross 

Vice-President  and  Manager 


T.  T.  Bur  KH ART 
Secretary 


JOHN  K.   KOLLOCK 

Asst.  Secretary 


Loans 
real  estate 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  have  the 
Largest  and  Best 

Equipped  Real 
Estate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  boolcs  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and  certificates  issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

PORBST  QROVB.  ORBOON 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,   Sept  17,  190a. 

Full  Academy  and  College  Courses. 

Best  of  instruction  in  Music,  Vocal  and  In* 
strumental. 

Surroundings  beautiful  and  clean. 

A  safe  place  for  young  people. 

All  proper  athletics  encouraged.  Well 
equipped  CWmnasium,  Athletic  field  with  four- 
lap  track,  K>r  base  ball  and  foot  ball.  Ground 
for  tennis  and  basket  ball.    Bowling  alley,  etc 

Tuition  and  other  expenses  exceedingW  mod- 
erate. Need  not  exceed  $100  to  $175  tor  the 
year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  N.  FERRIN,  Dean 


Hill  Military  Academy 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Boarding  ftod  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Young  Men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates 
during  the  last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of 
his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  sad 
Business  Courses.    For  Catalogue  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  l>riiicl|ial 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  fourteenth  year  will  open  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 15. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  bojs 
and  girls  as  earlv  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits 
them  for  the  Academy. 

A  gymnasium  will  be  opened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  on  the  Academy 
grounds.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  a  skilled 
director. 

The  Academy  will  open  in  September  a 
boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  hall  will  be  at  loi 
Eleventh  street,  and  will  be  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address 
PORTLAND  ACADEMY    ::    Portland,  Oregon 


ST.  HELEN'S  HALL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Classes  in  Art  and 
Elocution  form  Wed- 
nesday, Oct.  I  St.  Art 
under  direction  of 
Miss  Georgina  Bums, 
Art  Students*  League, 
New  York.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Ethel  Webb 
of    London,    England. 

Circulars  upon  ap- 
plication  to 

MISS  BLBANOR  TBBBBTTS,  Principal 


YOUNG  MEN 

Do  you  want  paying  employment  with  merch- 
ants and  business  men,  with  the  banks,  rail- 
ways  and  other  great  corporations  of  the 
country?  If  so,  we  can  help  you.  For  young 
men  and  women  between  14  and  40  years  of 
age,  we  obtain  salaries  ran^ng  from  $500  to 
$1000  a  year.  We  can  obtam  a  good  position 
for  anyone  whom  we  can  prepare  tor  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  when  once  placed  there 
is  a  chance  to  rise.  Write  for  our  Catalogue 
now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  It  will  show 
you  that  we  can  fit  you  for  business — and  find 
business    for    you.     Address 

Holmes  English  and  Business  College 

Eleventh  and  Yamhill  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 


New  Equipment,  up-to-date  methods,  exptri- 
enced  and  enthusiastic  instructors.. 

Graham's  Standard  Phonography  (Roger's 
Compendium). 

Touch  Typewriting.  Remington  and  Smith 
Premier  Typewriters. 

Goodyear- Marshall  Systemof  Bookkeeping  (an 
actual  business  system.) 

Palmer  method  of  Penmanship. 

Rates  reasonable.  Cost  of  living  within  the 
reach  of  all.    For  Prospectus  write  the 

Modern  School  of  Commerce 

LA  QRANDE,  OREGON 


WHITWORTH 
COLLEGE 

Tacoma,  Washington 
The  Home  School 

Special  mlMion  is  to  aid 
anxiou*  parentt  in  solving 
the  rexatious  question  of 
a  saitable  place  to  educate 
carefnlly  reared  children. 
Coeducational.  Write  for 
beautiful  new  catalogue 
and  learn  bow  we  solve 
the  problem. 

F.  B.  QAULT,  President 


BEHNKE-WALKER 

BVSIN£SS  COI^I^KGK 

242  Washington  Strost  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  investigate  our 
system  of 

BOOKKEEPING  and  VOUCHER  ACCOUNTING 

(Laboratory  Method; 
Shorthand  —  The  celebrated  Pemin  System  which 

was  awarded  the  World's  Fair  Medal  and  Diploma. 
Telegraphy  —  By  a  system  that  makes  thorough 

commercial  and  railroad  operators. 
Individual  Instruction  by  experienced  teachers  of 

recogiiized  ability  by  the  business  world. 

I.  M.  WALKER.  Secy.  H.  W.  BEHNKE,  Pret. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 
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Special  Attention  given  to  Collections  Established  1859     <  > 

LADD  &  TILTON 

TRANSACT  A  GENERAL   BANKING   BUSINESS    I 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 
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A.  L.  Mills.  President  W.  C.  Alvord.  Cashier 

J.  W.  Nbwkirk.  Vice-President  B.  F.  Stevens.  Asst.  Cashier 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  PORTLAND.  OREGON 

Capital,  1^00,000.00    aNo wS?m"ToJr:TR..T.    Surplus,  $6^0,000.00 

Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent  United  States 


John  C.  Ainsworth.  President  P.  C.  Kauffman.  2d  Vice-President 

John  S.  Baker,  Vice-President  Arthur  G.  Prichard.  Cashier 

^ll^r-l      |X\/      TRUST  COMPANY 

rlUbLMY    bank 

TACOMA.  WASHINGTON 

Capital,  $300,cxx).oo  ^^^'oipartmill?*'^"  Deposits,  $i,200,cxx).oo 

TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 

Savings  Department  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


J.  C.  AiwswoRTH,  Prctident  R.  W.  Schicbbr,  Ami.  Cashier 

W.  B.  Araa,  Vice-President  A.M.  Wright,  Asst.  Cashier 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital,  $yx>,ooo        Surplus  and  Profit,  j>6o,cxx)        Deposits,  $2,000,000 
Wants  Good  Business  upon  Substantial  Assets 

Gives  personal  attention  to  the  needs  and  rx,-^Fx^.    -  ..,»-v     ^«.,^^^*» 

requiremenu  of  every  account  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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LEADING  HOTELS  OP  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Recommended  by  the  Pacific  Monthly 


All  Modem  Conveniences  Business  Center  of  the  City 

The  First  Class  House  Barber  Shop  and  Baths 

New  Horo  Hotel 

C.  S.  WEBB.  Proprietor 
New  Bricl<  Annex  ..  -. 

Commercial  Trade  Solicited  Moro,  Oregon 

First  Class  Livery  in  Connection 

Pacific  Hotel 


ROBT.  LOWRY,  Proprietor 


Aberdeen,  Wash. 


THE  OLYMPIA 


E  N.  TUNIN.  'Proprietor 


Headquarters  for  Commercial  Men 
Fiae  banple  Rooms 


Olympia,  Wash. 


Only  Sample  Room  in  City 


The  Western  Hotel 


Rates  $z.oo  to  $i.as 
per  day 


D.  L.  ADAMS 


Wasco,  Oregon 


Leading  Hotel 

Hotel  Pendleton 

VAN  DRAN  BROTHERS 

Rates  $2.00  and  $2.50  Pendleton,  Oregon 

Steam  Heated  ::  Electric  Ligfhted  ::  Call  Bells  in  Every  Room 
Open  Fireplaces 


HOTEL  HOQUIAM 

EDWARD  LVCAN.  Manager 


Largest  and  Finest 
Sample  Rooms  in  Town 


Hoquiam 


Washington 


Please   mention   the   Pacific    Monthly  when  dealing  with   advcrtisci^d  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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TLhc  ^acoma 

TACOMA.   WASHINGTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial 
Travelers 

fine  Sample  TRooms 

AMERICAN   PLAK        :;        «3.00  Plff   DAY   UPWARDS 

W.  B,  Blackwell,  Manager 


Leading  Hotel  in  Town  First  Class  Meals 

Hotel  Florence 

W.  B.  SAUNTRY,  Proprietor 

Marysville,  Wash. 


American  Plan,  $1.25  to  $a  00 
per  day   ::    Free  Bus 


Modern  Improvements 
Rreproof  Building  • 


Sample  Rooms 

for  Commercial  Men 


Strictly  First  Class 


The  Sehome  Hotel 

M    A.  THOMSON,  ^Proprietor 

American  Plan  Whatcom,  Wash. 


Hotel  Baitholet 

TENNANT  A  MILES,  Proprietors 
Well  Lighted  Sample  Rooms  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


Everything  New.  Tasty 
and  Comfortable 


Elegant  Sample  and  Dining 
Rooms 


The  only  first  class  hotel 
in  the  city 


Sample  rooms  In 
connection 


Rasmond  House 

WM.  H.  DAVIDSON.  Proprietor 


Free  bus  to  and  from  all  trains 
Gateway  hotel  run  in  connection 


The  largest  and  best  sample  rooms 
in  the  city,  free 


Uwiston,  Idaho 


Free  Bus 


Grand  Pacific  Hotel 

W.  B.  PRICE,  Proprietor 


Special  Atteniion 
given  Commercial  Men 


Vienna  Hotel 

American  or  European  Plan  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 


The   Leading  Hotel  of  New   Westminister 

Hotel  Guichon 

E.  J.  CRBAN.  Proprietor 

Rates  $2.00  per  day  New  Westminister,  B.  C. 


Free  Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains 


Capitol  Hotel 


FRANK  BLACKINGER,  Manager 


Ellensburj,  Wash.      Rates  $2.00  per  day 


Boise,  Idaho- 


IDotel  Badminton 

J.  W.  WALLIS,  Proprietor 

Leading  family  and  tourist  hotel  on  the  Coast      Only  two  blocks  froni. 
wharf  and  depot    One  block  from  theatres  and  postoffice 

RATES  $2.00  AND  $2.50  PER  DAY 

american  plan 

Menu  unsurpassed  In  excellence  European  Plan  from  $x.oo  ui^ 

PMOMB    IN    ■VKRT    ROOM 

Delightful  verandas 

on  first  and  second  floors 
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VANCOUygR.  B.  jC, 


LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


THE    SPOKANB! 


Jtn  Up'tO'Date  Hotel  on  the  European  Plan 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Daylight  Rooms    ::    Fifty  Bath  Rooms    ::    Suites 
and  Long  Distance  Telephone  in  Every  Room    ::    Thirty  Special 
Sample  Rooms  Equipped  with  Arc  Lights 


• 
♦ 

Local     ^ 

• 

• 
• 


Excellent  Cafe  and  Dining  Rooms 


SPOKANE:,  IVASH.    ; 


• 


Newly  Repaired  and  Furnished 

The  Commercial  Hotel 

D.  J.  BRIDGFORD.  'Proprietor 
Rates  $1.00  and  $1  25 


per  day 


Kelso,  Wash. 


Good  Sample  Rooms 

The  Spencer  Hotel 

W.  C.  FAULKNER.  'Proprietor 

Electric  Lights  CasUe  Rock,  Wash. 


Strictly  First  Class 
Newly  Furnished 


The  Leading  Hotel  of 
Elma.  Washingfton 


The  Elma 


EUROPEAN  PLAN 


First  Class  Restaurant 
in  Connection 


Elma,  Wash. 


The  Kalama  Hotel 


M    J.  SCOTT,  'Proprietor 


Kalama,  Wash. 


The  KLOEBER 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium    ^    Green  River  Hot  Springs 

The  Most  Perfectly  Appointed  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  the  West 


j^^pHE  development  of  ""The  KLOEBER''  has  readied  a  decree  of 
■rjM  excellency  that  places  it  superior  to  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
j^^H  West  and  among^st  the  leading;  health  resorts  of  the  world*  Steam 
^^™  heated  and  electric  lig^hted  throug^hotit^  with  all  the  approved 
appointments  of  a  modem  institution,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  those  desir- 
ing; either  rest,  the  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  or  merely  pleasure* 
The  waters  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities*  On  main  line  of 
N*  P*  Ry*,  63  miles  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma*    For  further  information 

address 


J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot  Springs,  Wash. 
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The  Leading  Hotel  of  Victoria,  B.  C. 


UTe  DRIARD 


American  Plan,  $3.00  per  Day  and  Upwards 


Special  Attention  to  Commercial  Men 

HcFall  House 

E.  B.  McFall.  Proprietor 
Opposite  Depot  Shoshone,  Idaho 

This  MAGAZINE 

offers  hotels  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  best 

advertising  proposition  of  any 

publication  in  the  West. 

WE  CAN   "SHOW"   YOU 


' HOTEL 
„r--v     ROYAL 


I  T     Newly  constructed 
ft  j,j  L'    and  strictly  modem 

n  I    In  its  appointments. 


American  PUin 


Rates  Si -35  and  ^2.00 
il  per  day. 


E.  F.  SCHNEIDER,  Proprietor,  North  Yamhill,  Oregon 
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Zht  6volutioii  of  I^ydrauUc  placer 
jMining  in  the  ^est 


By  Deimie  R.  StovM 


I 


CHERE  is  as  g^eat  difference 
between  the  modern  hydraulic 
mine  and  the  rocker  of  the 
early-day  miner  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  modern  palace  car 
and  the  pioneer  stage-coach.  The  same 
auriferous  diggings  where  today  the 
hydraulic  giants  are  hurling  their 
mighty  streams  against  the  gravel 
banks,  melting  mountains  away  and 
robbing    them     of    their    gold,    were 


scratched  over  half  a  century  ago  by 
the  prospector  with  his  crude  shovel 
and  pan.  Then,  placer  mining  was  a 
gamble  in  which  hardship,  privations 
and  perils  were  necessary  for  the  treas- 
ure sought ;  and  a  pack  pony,  pick,  pan 
and  "grub"  kit  the  prime  requisites. 
Today  placer  mining  is  a  business  in 
which  capital,  enterprise  and  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  play  a  most  important 
part. 


^ 


A  "GIANT"  UNDER  HIGH  PRESSURE— Working  at  550  feet. 
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The  leading  placer  mining  fields  of 
the  great  Northwest  are  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Southern  Oregon.  The  last 
named  is  especially  noted  for  its  hy- 
draulic mines,  both  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  the  country  and  the  laws  of 
man  conducing  to  make  it  an  ideal 
placer  mining  region. 

But  the  gold! — the  gold! — whence 
came  it  ?  It  is  a  pretty  story,  if  it  is  a 
geological  one.  A  long  time  ago,  before 
the  Pacific  Northwest  was  torn  upside 
down  and  made  over  again,  there 
flowed  northward  from  what  is  now 
Siskiyou  county,  California,  into  South- 
ern Oregon,  a  great  river.  It  was  from 
one-half  to  one  mile  in  width,  and 
mightier  by   far  than   the  Smith,  the 


their  way  to  the  sea.  The  great  river 
was  buried  deep  in  many  places  be- 
neath mountain  ranges,  and  in  others 
its  ancient  bed  was  laid  bare  by  the 
cutting  of  deep  gulches,  canyons  and 
rivers  across  it.  The  filling  of  this  old 
river  and  of  the  streams  that  flowed 
into  it — the  auriferous  dirt,  boulders, 
gravel  and  clay — is  the  diggings  of  the 
modern  placer  mines.  There  is  the  gold. 
These  old  channels  have  been  cut  by 
modern  streams  and  the  royal  metal 
strewn  everywhere.  Some  placer  beds 
are  found  running  parallel  with 
streams,  and  again  are  found  on  moun- 
tain tops  or  the  summits  of  hig-h 
ranges.  These  are  what  the  miners  call 
"dry  diggings,"  and  are  nearly  always 


AN   AURIFEROUS   GRAVEL   BED— Showing   the  strata  ranging  from  coarse  gravel  to  the  finest  clay. 


Rogue,  the  Illinois,  or  any  of  the 
streams  that  now  drain  that  region. 
Flowing  into  it  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west  were  many  other  creeks  and 
rivers.  In  the  great  transformation, 
new  mountain  ranges  arose,  new  val- 
leys were  formed,  and  new  rivers  cut 


rich,  but  out  of  r^ach  of  water,    and 
likewise  valueless. 

It  was  the  shallow  diggings  of  the 
creek  beds  that  attracted  the  early  min- 
ers. During  the  early  days  every 
stream  in  Northern  California  and 
Southern  Oregon  swarmed^with  ^old- 
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diggers,  and  millions  in   little  yellow 
^ains  were  cradled  from  the  aurifer- 
ous gravel.    Into  his  crude  rocker  the 
pioneer   shoveled    the   loose   dirt,   and 
"rocked"   out    from    two   to   ten,   and 
sometimes  fifty  and  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  day,  depending  upon  the  rich- 


month,  the  miners  would  have  their 
"clean-up."  Sometimes  they  would 
find  thousands  of  dollars  in  dust  and 
nuggets  in  the  riffles,  and  sometimes 
they  would  find  seventy-five  cents. 
Mining  was  a  gamble,  and  "luck"  play- 
ed the  leading  part  in  those  days. 


r  ■" 

^i^-       :-^'      ^ 

'      ''^^-—--     ^-j. 

MM«^^||B^ 

^^jl_ L- . ^^ 1 

A    i\ri«^Al-    SCtNE  IN   THE  PLACER   MINING  COUNTY—Showing  characteristic  gravel  banks  and 

sluicing. 


ness  of  the  diggings.  When  a  large 
gravel  bed  was  found  and  there  were 
a  number  of  adjoining  claims,  the  sev- 
eral holders  would  corfibine  and  con- 
struct a  ground-sluice.  This  was  done 
by  bringing  the  water  down  from  the 
creek  in  a  long  ditch  and  across  the 
diggings  in  a  wooden  conduit.  On  the 
bottom  of  this  conduit  riffles  were 
made  by  tacking  cross-pieces.  Into  the 
running  water  the  miners  shoveled  the 
gravel.  The  dirt  and  stones  flowed  off, 
and  the  gold  and  its  companion,  black 
sand,  settled  to  the  bottom  and  were 
caught  and  held  by  the  riffles.  To  aid 
in  this,  mercury  was  used  as  early  as 
'855,  the  liquid  being  sprinkled  in  a 
fine  rain  into  the  sluice,  settling  to  the 
bottom  and  forming  an  amalgam  with 
the  gold.    Once  a  week,  or  once  every 


When  the  shallow  diggings  of  the 
creek  beds  were  washed  off,  the  pioneer 
miner  was  done.  The  high  banks  and 
the  deep  channels  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  early  gold-digger  and  his 
crude  implements.  These  were  left  for 
the  modern  hydraulic  giants  and  their 
powerful  streams. 

There  is  no  phase  of  modern  gold 
mining  more  picturesque  than  that  of 
a  hydraulic  placer  in  operation.  A  bat- 
tery of  giants,  like  so  many  cannon, 
throwing  their  six  and  eight  inch 
streams,  each  dashing  an  avalanche  of 
water  against  the  mountain-side,  four 
hundred  feet  away,  presents  the  most 
fascinating  picture  of  latter-day  min- 
ing. 

It  requires  capital,  skill,  and  much 
labor  to  equip^a  hydrajO^^^n^^fter 
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A   SECTION   OF   THE   HYDRAULIC   DITCH— By  means  of  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the  head- 
waters  of   the   nearest   stream    to   the   scene   of  the  mining  operations. 


the  diggings  have  been  properly  lo- 
cated, the  first  problem  that  confronts 
the  miner  is  the  water  supply.  From 
the  headwaters  of  the  nearest  stream 
the  water  is  conveyed  around  the  steep 
mountain-sides  in  ditches,  the  con- 
struction  of  which   requires   as   much 


skill  and  work  as  would  a  railroad. 
Long  flumes,  trestled  high,  lead  the 
water  across  deep  canyons  and  gulches, 
and  ofttimes  long  tunnels  are  driven 
through  mountains  that  cannot  other- 
wise be   crossed.    After   lo,  20  or  30 

winding  miles,  the  water/ts  brought  to  a 
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huge  reservoir  that  occupies  a  promi- 
nence several  hundred  feet  above  the 
diggings.  Huge  pipes,  like  so  many 
steam  boilers  riveted  end  to  end,  lead 
down  to  the  diggings  from  the  reser- 
voir, and  forking,  branch  off  in  smaller 
pipes  to  the  several  giants. 

As  the  amount  of  mining  done*  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  water  supply — other 
ihings  being  equal — that  miner  who 
has  the  best  supply  for  the  longest  sea- 
son is  the  owner  of  the  best  property. 
The  hydraulic  placer  season  is  covered 
only  by  the  winter  months,  when  the 
rains  are  heavy  and  a  good  depth  of 
snow  is  maintained  in  the  mountains. 
The  dry  season  is  utilized  by  the  miner 
in  cleaning  out  and  repairing  his 
ditches  and  flumes,  and  in  a  general 
overhauling  of  his  entire  diggings. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  winter  rains  come 
and  a  full  "j>ipe-head"  is  afforded,  the 
water  is  turned  on  and  **piping"  begins. 
The  men  who  operate  the  huge  noz- 
zles, or  giants  (called  "monitors"  in 
some  districts)  are  known  as  * 'pipers." 
A  good  piper  demands  good  wages. 
His  art  is  j^nly  acquired  by  several 
years'    hard    experience   in    the   placer 


fields.  The  amount  of  gold  that  is 
found  in  the  sluices  at  clean-up  is  large- 
ly dependent  upon  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  the  piper. 

The  giants,  once  started,  never  cease 
their  roar  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  season.  Night  and  day  they 
hurl  their  avalanche  of  water,  ceasing 
only  when  the  north  wind  breathes  its 
warmth  of  spring  and  the  snows  are 
gone  from  the  ranges.  Day  and  night 
shifts  keep  operations  continually  un- 
der way  in  a  hydraulic  mine.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  day  shift 
men  are  awakened  by  the  clanging  of 
the  cook's  gong,  and  from  the  long  row 
of  cots  in  the  bunk-house  the  blankets 
are  thrown  aside  and  the  grizzled,  rug- 
ged miners  arise,  yawn,  stretch  their 
limbs,  and  after  a  muttered  opinion  of 
a  man  who  knows  no  better  than  to  be 
a  placer  miner,  they  bound  out  and  don 
their  wool  and  rubber.  They  wear 
wool,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  dress  in  rub- 
ber from  head  to  foot;  yet  in  spite  of 
Ihis  each  man  comes  in  drenched  at 
the  end  of  his  shift. 

At  five-thirty  the  miners  file  in  and 
seat  themselves  on  the  benches  ah')ut 


.\   X'IF.W    OI'   TilE    SLUICKS — Showing  the  system  of  under-currents  by  which  the  fine  or  "flour"  gold 

is    entrapped. 
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the  mess-house  tables.  Cups  of  black, 
steaming  coffee,  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber, boiled  beef,  bread,  butter  and 
beans — always  beans — are  the  princi- 
pal features  of  a  miner's  meal.  Prunes 
and  stewed  apples,  and  occasionally 
pie,  are  laid  before  him  ;  but  delicacies, 
bouquets  and  napkins  are  never  on  his 
bill  of  fare. 

At  six  o'clock  the  night  shift  is  re- 
leased and  the  day  men  go  on  duty,  to 
be  relieved  in  turn  at  six  in  the  evening. 
For  night  work  the  diggings  are  illumi- 
nated by  the  glare  of  locomotive  head- 
lights mounted  numerously  over  the 
working  grounds;  or  a  score  of  arc 
lights  suspended  high  above  and  sup- 
plied by  the  mine's  own  equipment 
are  now  used  by  many  of  the  larger 
hydraulic  placers.  It  is  an  interesting, 
fascinating  scene — a  hydraulic  mine  at 
night  time.  The  several  giants  throw- 
ing their  great  streams  against  the  au- 
riferous blanks,  the  clouds  of  spray 
dashing  in  showers  of  mist  into  the 
gloom,  the  scores  of  miners  moving 
like  so  many  bees  here  and  there  about 


the  di£gings,  and  over  all  the  loud  and 
continual  roar  of  the  rebounding  cata- 
racts, makes  a  picture  that  once  seen 
is  never  forgotten.  Power,  unlimited 
power,  is  represented  in  those  hurling 
streams  of  white.  Strike  one  of  them 
with  a  cane  and  it  will  ring  as  would 
a  shaft  of  steel.  Rashly  thrust  an  arm 
into  it  and  the  member  would  be  torn 
from  its  roots.  Walk  into  it,  and  your 
remains  would  be  gathered  up,  a  bro- 
ken, unrecognizable  heap,  far  out  in 
the  diggings.  At  the  foot  of  the  great 
banks  that  tower  75,  100  and  200  feet 
in  height,  the  giants'  streams  cut  deep, 
and  the  auriferous  dirt  falls  with  a 
thundering  crash,  in  slabs  of  10,000 
tons. 

Nothing  can  withstand  the  mighty 
power  of  the  giants'  streams.  At  their 
magic  touch,  huge  boulders,  that  have 
for  ages  slept  undisturbed,  leap  as  a 
pebble  shot  from  a  catapult,  and  join 
the  rush  of  water,  dirt,  gravel  and  gold 
for  the  lead-race  across  the  bedrock 
and  sluice-boxes  at  the  end  of  the  dig- 
gings. 


A  PLACER  MINE  IN  THE  OLD  DAYS— Washing  out  the  gold  by  means  of  a  "rocker." 
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A  SIX-INCH   "GIANT"   FROM  A  NEAR  VIEW— The    gravel    bank    opposite    is   good    evidence    of    the 

power    of   the   hydraulic    machine! 


One  giant  can  wash  down  more 
gravel  in  an  hour  than  the  pioneer, 
with  his  shovel  and  rocker,  could  in 
weeks.  It  costs  from  two  to  five  cents 
per  cubic  yard  to  tear  down  and  mine 
a  mountain  with  a  hydraulic  giant.  The 
gravel  pays  from  six  to  twenty,  and  of- 
ten sixty  cents  a  yard.  It  is  usually 
considered  that  a  giant  mines  $ioo  in 


gold  each  day,  though  they  often  do 
better  than  this.  All  placer  ground  is 
what  the  miners  call  "spotted."  The 
values  are  not  regularly  distributed. 
All,  however,  are  possessed  of  the  same 
characteristics.  On  the  bottom,  next 
the  bedrock,  are  the  boulders  and  heav- 
ier debris,  and  the  nuggets  and  coarse 
gold  is  also  found  here.  Above  this  is 
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the  finer  f^ravel  and  the  dirt  laying  in 
strata  of  blue  and  gray.  Still  above 
this  is  the  layer  or  capping  of  red  clay, 
which  carries  its  values  in  fine  or  flour 
gold,  a  large  per  cent,  of  which  is 
saved  by  a  system  of  undercurrents 
arranged  in  the  sluices. 

"Clean-up,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  the 
harvest  time  of  the  placer  miner.  It  is 
then  he  gathers  his  gHttering  heaps  and 
feasts  his  mind  on  their  consummation. 
Clean-up  usually  comes  in  the  spring, 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  though  some 
miners  clean  their  sluices  every  month. 


of  the  sluices.  Further  down  toward  the 
dump,  the  last  opportunity  of  getting 
the  gold  is  utilized  by  block  and  pole 
riffles,  which,  as  their  names  indicate, 
are  naught  more  than  blocks  and  poles 
placed  on  the  sluice  bottom. 

The  bedrock  race  is  first  swept  clean 
of  every  particle  of  precious  yellow. 
The  riffles  are  then  lifted  from  the 
sluices,  thoroughly  rinsed  and  set  aside. 
With  a  small  stream  of  water  flowing 
through,  the  mass  of  gold  and  dirt  on 
the  sluice  floor  is  swept  gently  to  and 
fro  with  a  brush-broom.   The  dirt  and 


."i 

^::^  V 

'^    ♦  A    • 

THE   PLACER   MINER'S   HARVEST— A   group  of  nuggets  representing  a  value  of  $5,000. 


At  clean-up  the  giants  cease  their 
thunder,  and  only  enough  water  is  al- 
lowed to  run  in  the  sluices  as  will 
aid  in  gathering  the  gold.  As  the  dirt 
is  washed  from  the  banks  it  is  carried 
by  the  giants'  flood  and  the  by-water 
down  the  lead-race,  out  across  the  bed- 
rock, to  the  sluices.  The  natural  rif- 
fles in  the  bedrock  lead-race  are  the 
best  possible  riffles  for  catching  the 
gold,  and  it  is  here  that  nearly  all  of 
the  nuggets  and  many  of  the  smaller 
grains  lodge.  The  sluice-boxes  are  at 
the  end  of  the  lead-race.  Manufactured 
riffles,  made  of  steel,  fit  in  the  bottom 


refuse  is  dissolved  by  the  water  and 
flows  on  and  off  over  the  dump,  reveal- 
ing the  gold  particles  and  the  black 
sand  in  the  bottom.  The  gold  is  held  in 
an  amalgam  with  the  quicksilver,  and, 
mercury-coated,  the  glittering  pieces 
have  the  appearance  of  silver  nuggets. 
The  larger  ones  are  gathered  up  as  po- 
tatoes from  a  hill.  The  remaining  mass 
is  swept  into  piles,  scooped  up  and 
placed  in  buckskin  bags.  By  squeezing 
the  bags,  the  particles  of  quicksilver 
ooze  through  the  pores  of  the  leather. 
This  done,  the  gold  is  ready  for  the  re- 
finery and  mint.  The^edrock  swept 
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clean,  the  sluice-boxes  robbed  of  every 
dust  of  gold,  clean-up  is  over  and  the 
harvest  is  complete. 

The  larger  mines  clean  up  from  $50,- 
000  to  $100,000  in  a  season,  the  smaller 
ones  from  $10,000  to  $30,000.  In  South- 
ern Oregon,  the  vast  placer  fields  are  as 


yet  but  scratched  over,  and  will  not  be 
washed  out  for  the  next  hundred  years, 
so  that  hydraulic  mining,  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  West  at  least,  bids  fair  to 
remain  an  important  feature  of  the 
mineral  industry  for  some  time  to 
come. 


^«^^ 


Springes  Caprice 


A  balmy  breath — 
A  warmer  ray — 
A  snatch  of  song 
With  dawning  day. 
A  swelling  m^in — 
A  dash  of  rain — 
When  heavy  douds  ] 
Are  chased  away, 
The  sun  shines  forth 
To  kiss  the  earth, 
She  answers  back 
In  Sfreen  and  ^ay, 
From  throats  of  birds 
The  echoes  rin^, 
In  happy  song— 
'Tis  sprinj^I  'Tis  springy! 

— £•  »X  C» 
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-Little  Fren'ly  would  creep  close  to  him  an'  put  her 
little  han'  over  his  big,  rough  one." 
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fROM  Chehalis  to  Morton  and 
from  Yakima  to  Castle  Rock, 
Hunter  Abe  is  known  as  a  man 
who  has  blazed  his  own  criss- 
cross trail  through  the  lonely 
Cascades,  and  as  the  first  human  being, 
in  many  places,  to  stir  the  dead  silence. 
He  it  is  who  sleeps  the  unterrified  sleep 
of  the  dead  shot  with  bears  and  cougars 
nosing  him  in  the  dark,  who  rises  at 
three  in  the  morning,  scales  the  desper- 
ate steeps  of  St.  Helens  and,  spying  a 
herd  of  mountain  goats  staring  at  him 
in  wonder,  brings  his  Winchester  to 
bear  and  tumbles  over  four  of  the  lit- 
tle animals.  He  can  throw  one  with  its 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  upon  his 
back  and  with  sure  foot  descend  the 
mount  and  breakfast  on  some  choice 
morsel  of  his  burden,  paddle  on  a  half 
log  across  the  six  miles  of  Spirit  Lake 
with  the  rest  of  the  meat,  leap  along  the 
four  miles  of  Coe's  trail,  and  by  noon 
have  every  miner  in  the  Norway,  Swe- 
den and  Denmark  feasting  off  hot  goat 
steaks,  changing  his  own  diet  to  the 
fat  twenty-one  inch  trout  he  caught 
on  the  trolling  line  at  the  end  of  his 
water  craft. 

For  one  to  whom  these  things  are  as 
nothing,  whose  sure  eye  and  swift  foot 
and  keen  scent  have  taught  him  all  the 
secrets  of  the  woods,  Hunter  Abe  is 
exceedingly  reticent. 

We  had  been  in  camp  two  weeks  on 
the  edge  of  Spirit  Lake,  a  splendid 
sheet  of  crystal  clear  water,  nested 
among  five  bluffs  at  the  foot  of  Cold 
Water  range  of  the  Cascades,  just 
where  the  lake  narrows  to  form  the 
head  of  Green  River. 

With  Abe  for  a  guide  I  had  made  my 
first  ascent  of  St.  Helens,  shot  my  first 
mountain    goat,    stalked    my    first   elk 


and  caught  my  biggest  mountain  trout. 
We  had  feasted  together  and  been  hun- 
gry together.  We  had  climbed  weary 
miles  and  slept  together  in  rain  and 
snow. 

One  evening,  after  a  hard  day's 
tramp,  we  returned  to  Coe's  Bay,  in- 
tending to  take  the  dug-out  we  had 
left  that  morning  and  paddle  the  six 
miles  back  to  camp.  We  had  hunted 
all  day  fruitlessly  and  had  eaten  noth- 
ing since  our  early  start.  On  reach- 
ing the  lake,  we  not  only  found  the 
dug-out  gone,  taken  by  some  miner, 
no  doubt,  but  the  lake  lashing  rough, 
though  it  was  perfectly  placid  in  the 
morning,  and  the  day  had  been  warm 
and  quiet. 

The  next  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
paddle  in  on  a  log.  That  was  fully 
two  hours'  work,  but  even  that  was 
better  than  starving  where  we  were, 
with  no  assurance  that  the  dug-out 
would  be  returned. 

Like  all  good  woodsmen,  Abe  was 
never  without  his  axe,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  we  had  each  pushed  a  split 
log  into  the  water  and  taken  our  places 
on  our  knees,  prepared  to  paddle  back 
to  camp. 

"If  we  git  into  camp  tonight  we'll 
be  doin'  more'n  I  think  fer,"  said  my 
guide. 

Beating  against  the  rough,  rocking 
waves  was  no  light  task,  and  I  was 
nearly  played'  out  before  we  were  half 
way. 

"Better  put  in  at  the  point  fer  to- 
night. Might's  well  starve  as  drown," 
was  Abe's  laconic  decision. 

Point-No-Point  rounded  low  and 
blunt  from  the  steep  mainland,  and  we 
lost  no  time  in  putting  in. 

We  sat  and  smoked  in  silence  about 
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our  camp  fire  till  late  into  the  night. 
It  was  our  last  night  together,  and  I 
felt  in  no  hurry  to  put  an  end  to  the 
close  companionship  that  to  me  at  least 
had  been  so  agreeable. 

From  the  open  point  where  we  sat 
we  could  look  acrdss  and  see  the  open- 
ing in  the  trees  that  marked  our  camp, 
and,  farther  down  a  long  corridor  of 
green,  marvelous  columns  of  stately  fir 
and  cedar  were  visible,  following  the 
windings  of  the  river  as  it  flowed  to- 
ward the  queenly  form  of  St.  Helens, 
sleeplessly  guarding  her  children,  the 
lesser  mountains  of  the  range. 

On  this  particular  night,  as  we  smok- 
ed in  silence  by  the  bright  ooals  of 
our  camp  fire,  the  full  moon  rose  from 
behind  the  foothills  nearest  the  moun- 
tain, climbing  steadily  into  a  perfectly 
cloudless,  starless  sky,  and  shedding  a 
most  refulgent  light  upon  the  white 
crest  of  the  mount,  until,  as  it  seemed 
to  pause  in  benediction  directly  over 
St.  Helens,  a  glory  of  light  streamed 
down  the  mountainside  and  flamed  into 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  Not  a  breath 
of  air  stirred.  Not  a  sound  disturbed 
the  perfect  repose,  in  which  I  gazed 
spellbound.  Then  the  lake,  whose  sud- 
den quieting  we  had  not  noticed,  began 
to  stir  uneasily.  Quick,  agitated  waves 
jerkily  struck  the  shore.  White  caps 
tossed  in  incredible  numbers.  The 
trees  moaned  distressfully.  Uneasiness 
pervaded  everything. 

There  are  no  words  to  describe  the 
beauty  and  exaltation  of  those  few 
moments  of  absolute  silence  in  which 
the  moon  and  the  snow-mantled  moun- 
tain conspired  to  throw  across  the 
woods  and  the  troubled  bosom  of  the 
lake  a  radiance  of  heavenly  light  and 
a  sweet,  alluring,  restful  silence.  The 
sudden  springing  back  into  an  almost 
complaining  life  startled  me,  as  did  an 
exclamation  from  Abe,  who  had  sat 
crouched  over  the  fire,  nearer  than  be- 
fore, apparently  deaf  and  blind  to  it  all. 

"God!"  he  exclamied,  in  a  tone  of 
almost  painful  relief. 

**What !  Why,  man,  if  I  live  a  thou- 
sand years  I'll  never  witness  a  thing 
like  that  again." 

'*You*re  different.    You're  different; 


that's  all,"  Abe  mused,  as  he  gazed 
into  the  coals. 

"But,  Abe,  it  was  a  marvel.  Why, 
that  sheet  of  light  made  every  cavern 
in  the  lake  as  plain  as  day." 

"Yes,  in  the  lake,  boy;  but  there's 
caverns  and  caverns;  and  there's  cav- 
erns that  light  can  never  reach,  that 
ain't  sunk  in  no  lake,  but  travels  around 
in  the  hearts  o'  human  bein's,  a  scream- 
in'  for  light." 

The  bitterness  in  Abe's  voice  could 
not  be  mistaken.  He  stirred  the  fire 
uneasily  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
without  further  preface  told  me  the 
following : 

"A  man  like  me  has  heaps  o'  time 
to  think.  I  can't  hunt  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  day,  and  most  o'  nights 
Fm  settin'  alone  somewhere  in  the 
woods  by  my  camp  fire  with  just  the 
trees  an'  the  b'ars  an'  the  stillness.  I 
aim  to  git  as  near  the  lake  as  I  kin 
every  night.  Not  but  what  campin's 
good  anywhere  else,  but  for  the  reason 
I'm  goin'  to  tell  ye. 

"Ye've  never  crossed  them  logs  from 
our  camp  over  to  Coe's  cabin,  back 
th'ar  in  the  salmon  berry  brush,  hev 
ye?  I  thought  not.  Doc  Coe,  of  Port- 
land, the  feller  that  owns  most  all  these 
mines,  owns  the  cabin  now,  but  that 
brush  an'  all  it  contains  is  mine.  When 
he  got  p'session  o'  the  land  ther*  an' 
the  cabin,  ^e  give  me  a  deed  to  a  half 
acre  where  that  brush  is.  Not  that  he 
anyways  had- to,  er  could  be  bought  to, 
but  he  did  when  he  knowed  what  I 
wanted  it  fer.  Coe's  a  man,  all  right. 

"First  year  any  prospectors  come  up 
this  way  was  in  i8 — ,  an'  among  'em 
was  a  great,  strappin'  feller  by  the 
name  o'  Fletcher  Dumfries.  He'd  been 
buyin'  horses  over  in  the  Yakima  coun- 
try and  bringin'  'em  over  the  divide  to 
sell  'em  to  the  ranchers  fer  'bout  three 
times  what  he  give  fer  'em. 

"Everybody  knew  big  Fletch,  but  I 
can't  say  as  they  liked  'im  any  too  well. 
Straight  as  a  string  in  a  deal,  but  every 
batch  o'  horses  he  sold  meant  a  round- 
in'  up  o'  the  town  wher'ever  he  hap- 
pened to  be.  Whiskey  played  the  devil 
with  him.  An'  Fletch  was  ugly  when 
he  begun.  Man  nor  woman  nor  child 
couldn'  stand  in  his  way.  The  first  man 
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his  eye  lit  on  after  the  liquor  was  in 
his  head  was  in  fer  it.  Fletch  never  let 
up,  once  he  began  his  bullying  till  he 
was  so  drunk  he  might's  well  o'  been 
dead;  but  he  never  failed  to  lay  his 
man  out  first. 

"One  season  he  brought  over  two 
young  fellers  an'  their  sister.  That  time 
Fletch  sold  off  every^  hoof  an'  stayed 
'roun'  straight  as  ye  please;  never 
once  took  a  drop. 

"It  was  plain  to  be  seen  how  matters 
stood  with  him  an'  Little  Fren'ly. 
That's  what  we  called  'er,  an'  we  never 
knew  'er  by  any  other  name,  she  was 
that  firien'ly  an'  kind  to  every  mother's 
son  of  us.  I  was  in  town  myself.  Che- 
halis  was  Fletch's  headquarters  that 
season,  an*  the  next  season  I  went  in 
ag'in  to  guide  a  party  of  prospectors 
up  here.  There  wa'nt  no  trail  then, 
only  what  I'd  blazed  myself.  The  pros- 
pectors had  all  come  from  the  Yakima 
country,  and  who  should  be  'long  o' 
Fletch  but  Little  Fren'ly.  They'd  jest 
been  married,  an'  though  this  ain't  no 
place  yet  to  bring  a  woman.  Little 
Fren'ly  would  come,  an'  'fore  we  left 
for  Cold  Water  range  we  all  turned  in 
an'  built  'em  that  cabin  over  th'ar.  But 
Fletch  had  come  to  prospect,  an'  Little 
Fren'ly  didn't  intend  to  stay  alone,  so 
the  cabin  was  jest  to  live  in  when  they 
wa'n't  up  in  the  range.  She  could  camp 
's  well  as  the  best  of  us,  an'  it  kep'  us 
from  jnany  a  lonesome  hour  jest  to 
have  her  'round  when  we  all  got  to- 
gether nights. 

"If  Fletch  was  hard  to  git  'long  with, 
an'  ugly  as  tacks  with  the  rest  of  us,  he 
was  good  to  her,  an'  she  loved  him. 
Th'ar  ain't  no  sayin'  how  much  that 
little  creature  doted  on  him.  Fletch 
couldn't  o'  been  better  to  a  year-old 
babe  'an  he  was  to  her,  an'  it  didn't 
spoil  her.  She  was  a  woman  'fore  she 
ever  saw  Fletch.  It  jest  made  her  gray 
eyes  git  dark  an'  the  dimples  an'  smiles 
come  in  her  face,  an'  her  step  as  proud 
an'  firm  as  if  she  owned  the  earth.  Us 
fellers  were  jest  her  big  brothers,  an' 
it  pleased  Fletch  that  we  all  thought 
he  had  the  han'somest  an'  best  wife  in 
all  creation. 

"The  season  fer  prospectin'  was  git- 
tin'   on    an'    nearly   all   of   us   'ceptin' 


Fletch  was  located.  He  was  gittin'  anx- 
ious, an*  every  night  was  more  an'  more 
nervous.  He  was  moody  an'  fretful,  an' 
we  left  him  pretty  much  alone.  But  Lit- 
tle Fren'ly  would  creep  close  to  him  an' 
put  her  little  han'  over  his  big,  rough 
one,  an'  never  seem  to  notice  his  spells. 

"One  evenin'  he  come  into  camp 
spryer  'n  ever  before.  'See  here,  that's 
my  find.  By  gory,  that's  the  stuff,  er 
I'm  a  bigger  bat  'n  I  think  I  am.'  An' 
he  showed  several  spec'mens  of  ore  'at 
I  knowed.  I  had  handled  them  identi- 
cal pieces  o'  rock  before.  I'd  been  'long 
with  Jim  Bundy  when  he  took  'em 
outen  a  hole  he'd  worked  fer  Doc  Coe, 
an'  I  said  so. 

"  Tt's  a  damn  lie !  I  dug  'em  myself.* 

"  'Dug  'em  from  a  hollow  cedar  log, 
where  Coe  put  em,  an'  then  marked  the 
log,  an'  went  down  an'  bought  the  land 
outright  from  the  state.' 

"  *  You're  another  —  confound  your 
hide!" 

"Little  Fren'ly  called  to  Fletch  jest 
then,  an'  it  was  the  trouble  in  her  voice 
'at  made  me  let  the  matter  drop.  Fletch 
was  uglier  'n  ever  that  night. 

"A  few  days  later  he  come  in  with 
some  more  spec'mens. 


-When    he   hc^an    to   lift   that  pick  in, 
time  had  come,  or  his." 
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"  'I  reck'n  ye  kin  locate  these,  too, 
Abe,  you  know  so  dern  much/ 

"  'I  reck'n  I  kin.  Ye  see,  I  growed 
up  *long  o'  these  mountains,  Fletch,  an' 
I  kin  tell  ye  every  feller  'at  ever  put  a 
pick  in  the  rocks,  an'  jest  where  ore's 
been  foun',  an'  if  the  land's  took  er  not. 
I  ain't  no  call  to  buck  ye,  but  I  kin  save 
ye  time  an'  trouble  by  lettin'  ye  know 
what's  open  fer  takin'.  Them  pieces 
ye  got  outen  an  ol'  cracker  box  'boat 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  over  Col'  Wa- 
ter Pass.  Well,  that  claim  belongs  to 
L ,  down  in  Chehalis.' 

"  'Curse  you  !  I'll  beat  ye  to  a  froth, 
ye  houn'!'  an'  he  made  a  lunge  at  me. 
I  had  my  pick  in  my  hand,  but  dropped 
it  to  meet  him.  A  scream  from  Little 
Fren'ly  brought  my  ban's  down  an'  I 
took  a  stingin'  blow  from  as  big  a  fist 
as  a  bully  ever  had. 

"That  settled  in  my  min'  what 
Fletch's  scheme  was.  I've  tol'  ye  before 
these  mountains  are  rich,  an'  prospect- 
ors 'd  begun  to  come  this  way.  Fletch 
hadn't  struck  it  'imself  an'  was  discour- 
aged, but  on  the  showin'  he  c'd  a  made 
with  any  o'  them  specimens  any  feller 
'd  a  give  'im  a  hundred  dollars  fer  the 
tip. 

He  didn't  want  to  dig  no  more,  an' 
the  rest  was  all  located,  so  we  come 
down  the  trail,  knocked  some  logs  to- 
gether fer  a  raft,  an'  paddled  over  to 
the  cabin.  Fletch  was  sullen  enough 
with  me,  but  better'n  usual  with  the 
others. 

"Everybody  was  goin'  out  nex' 
mornin',  an'  though  when  he  was  dig- 
gin'  up  in  the  mountains  Fletch  hadn't 
no  time  fer  whiskey,  he'd  left  a  jug  in 
the  cabin,  an  after  supper  he  passed  it 
*roun'.  We  all  took  our  turns.  I  guess 
Fletch  ner  none  o'  the  boys  thought  I'd 
tech  'is  stuff  after  what  'ud  happened, 
an'  I  wouldn't,  only  I  knew  he  was  jest 
layin'  fer  'n  excuse  to  begin.  I  took 
Fletch's  whiskey  fer  the  same  reason 
I'd  took  'is  blow.  It  wa'n't  long  'fore 
things  was  as  I  was  thinkin  they'd  be. 
Fletch  began  abusin'  me,  though  I  was 
some  yards  away  from  the  house,  fixin' 
my  tackle  fer  our  early  start. 

"Ye  know  how  things  like  that  go. 
I  hel'  my  tongue  fer  Little  Fren'ly's 
sake.    I  meant  to  let  Fletch  hev  it  out 


by  'imself.  But  he  wa'n't  satisfied.  He 
kep'  gittin'  madder  an'  actin'  the  bully 
worse  every  minute,  an'  no  let  up  in  the 
drinkin'.  W'en  'e  fin'ly  come  at  me 
with  a  pick,  I  knowed  it  was  all  day 
with  one  of  us. 

"I'm  a  tol'ble  big  man  myself,  but 
Fletch  was  bigger,  an'  when  he  begun 
to  lift  that  pick  in  the  air,  my  time  had 
come,  er  his.  an''  I  let  loose  an'  landed 
one  atween  the  eyes,  an'  Fletch  went 
down  like  an  ox,  with  jest  a  groan.  The 
others  'd  tried  to  keep  'im  cool,  an' 
knew  as  well  as  I  did  'at  I'd  only  struck 
to  save  myself.  Little  Fren'ly  saw  it  all 
an'  was  runnin'  toward  Fletch  w'en  he 
raised  the  pick,  an'  she  went  limp  her- 
self w'en  she  saw  him  layin'  th'ar  like 
he  was  dead. 

"We  spread  some  blankets  on  the 
dirt  floor  o'  the  cabin  an'  carried  'im  in. 
Some  one  brung  Little  Fren'ly  to,  an' 


" — They    brung    Little    Fren'ly    back^    her    dress   an' 
Jong   black    ha'r   dripp\n" 

she  sat  on  the  floor  beside  Fletch,  as 
white  as  death,  while  we  tried  to  fetch 
'im  'roun'.  It  was  hours  an'  hours  we 
worked  over  'im,  but  it  didn't  do  no 
good.  'Bout  midnight,  while  Little 
Fren'ly  was  hangin'  over  'im,  rubbin' 
'is  face,  she  all  of  a  sudden  dropped  'er 
ban's  an'  cried  out,  turrified  like:  'Oh, 
Abe,  Abe.  Fletch  is  cold!  Oh,  Fletch  ! 
Oh,  God!    Hg.g^s^^(Rt^lQg{^n'  he 
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can't  speak  to  me!'  We  was  afeard  of 
it.  Fletch  was  a-past  all  bringin'  to. 

"Poor  Little  Fren'ly !  She  never  cried 
ner  took  on  no  more;  only  jest  leaned 
over  'im,  pressin'  'er  ban's  to  'is  face, 
an'  kissin'  'im,  an'  layin'  ber  cbeeks  to 
his,  as  if  she  could  warm  'im  back  to 
life. 

"No  one  kows  how  I  felt.  I  can't 
tell  ye. 

"Little  Fren'ly  was  dumb.  If  she 
could  a  cried  it  'ud  been  a  heap  better. 
Toward  mornin'  she  begun  rockin'  back 
an'  forth  over  Fletch,  an'  wringin'  'er 
ban's,  an'  moanin'  like  ye've  heerd 
wounded  animals  'at  go  'way  in  the 
brush  to  bleed  to  death. 

"Fletch's  own  face  wa'n't  whiter'n 
hers.  We  tried  to  git  'er  to  eat  sonie- 
thin'  'fore  the  long  two-days'  trip  we'd 
got  to  take  afore  we  could  reach  a  set- 
tlement, but  she  was  past  eatin',  an'  we 
all  were.  I  fastened  'er  little  hat  on  'er 
head  an'  put  her  things  t'gether.  She 
was  dazed. 

"When  the  men  brought  up  the 
wagon  an'  went  in  to  wrap  the  blankets 
'round  Fletch,  Little  Fren'ly  spoke  to 
me.  Sez  she:  'Abe,  ye  didn't  mean  to 
do  it.  I'm  not  holdin'  it  agin  ye.  Don't 
look  so,  Abe.'  An'  'er  own  little  face 
had  all  the  misery  an'  sufferin'  o'  years 
in  it.  I  couldn't  say  nothin'  then,  an' 
she  slipped  away,  as  we  all  thought, 
back  into  the  cabin  fer  a  last  look,  fer 
she  wouldn't  be  comin'  th'ar  agin. 

"When  everything  was  ready  in  the 
wagon,  we  waited  some  time  outside. 
But  Little  Fren'ly  didn  t  come.  None  of 
us  felt  like  goin'  in,  but  'twas  gittin  late, 
an'  I  opened  the  door,  soft  like,  an' 
went  in.  I  called  'er  so  'at  if  she  was 
by  herself  in  their  little  bedroom  she'd 
come  out,  of  'erself. 

"I  knocked  on  the  door  an'  th'ar 
wa'n't  no  answer.  Thinkin'  she  might 
be  so  overcome  she  couldn't  speak,  I 
pushed  open  the  door.  Little  Fren'ly 
wa'n't  th'ar.  We  called  an'  hunted  an' 
was  clean  scart  fer  fear  she'd  done 
harm  to  'erself,  w'en  one  o'  the  men 
called  from  the  shore,  over  th'ar,  in  'at 
little  bend  in  the  shore,  jest  a  few  rods 
from  wh'ar  we  was  standin'. 

"That  was  all.  They  brung  Little 
Fren'ly  back,  her  dress  an'  long  black 


ha'r  drippin' — brung  back  what  was 
left  o'  the  Little  Frenly  whose  husban' 
I  had  killed,  an'  who  couldn't  ba'r  to 
go  on  alone." 

For  some  time  Abe's  voice  had  been 
husky.  Now  the  tears  streamed  down 
his  face.  He  dropped  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  for  some  moments  his  gaunt 
frame  shook  with  sobs.  The  "cavern" 
he  had  spoken  of  was  "screaming  for 
light." 

"It  'ud  a  been  two  long  days  afore  we 
could  a  covered  the  fifty  miles  out,  an' 
I  couldn't  b'ar  'at  them  two  'at  I'd  been 
the  undoin'  of  sh'd  be  carried  out  over 
that  rough  trail. 

"The  men  agreed  to  bury  'em  th'ar, 
an'  they  dug  a  grave  an'  put  'em  in, 
side  by  side,  jest  back  o'  that  patch  o' 
berries. 

"Th'ar  wa'n't  no  word  said,  but  the 
men  weakened  w'en  it  come  to  droppin' 
the  earth  on  Little  Fren'ly,  an'  they  put 
down  their  picks,  a  cryin'  like  children, 
an'  pushed  the  dirt  an'  stones  down 
soft  with  their  ban's.  I  couldn't  stay 
by  an'  see,  an'  I  couldn't  git  so  fur 
away  but  I'd  hear  them  stones  a  strikin* 
o'  that  little  body  'at  never  harmed  a 
livin'  soul. 

"I  tor  the  men  I  was  goin'  in — I'd 
go  on,  an'  they  seemed  to  know,  an  let 
me  git  a  start  ahead.  I  walked  that  fifty 
miles  that  day,  an'  never  knowed  I'd 
eaten  nothin'  sence  the  day  b'fore. 

"I  give  myself  up,  but  the  sheriff  said 
he'd  wait  till  the  other  men  come.  Of 
course,  after  he'd  seen  'em,  th'ar  wa'n't 
nothin*  said. 

"I  come  back  out  yere  an'  made  that 
little  fence  'roun'  the  grave — ^ye  can't 
see  it  from  this  side.  Little  Fren'ly 
called  that  salmon-berry  patch  her  gar- 
den, an'  they're  on  the  half  acre  Doc 
let  me  have.  I  keep  flowers  a  growin' 
th'ar,  an'  I  let  strangers  pick  the  ber- 
ries. She'd  a  let  'em. 

"I  ain't  no  coward,  but  I  come  near 
to  bein'  one,  nights  like  this.  When 
everything  stills  down  that  way,  an'  it's 
as  bright  as  day,  an'  the  water  hushes, 
an'  then  all  to  onct  it  isn't  so  bright, 
an'  everything  lets  loose  an'  gits  rest- 
less, an'  the  water  beats  up,  an'  it  seems 
like  every  tree  in  the  wood^  cries  ^n' 
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moans,  like  as  if  it  was  in  trouble — it's 
sech  nights  it  all  comes  back  to  me,  an' 
the  rockin'  of  the  water  an'  the  moans 
in  the  trees  is  the  rockin'  an'  the  moan- 
in'  o'  that  little  g^irl  over  the  husban'  I 
took  from  'er. 

"It  was  light  an'  beautiful  in  the 
world  fer  her  w'en  them  two  was  livin' ; 
an'  w'en  that  awful  light  streams  down 
frorh  the  mountain  onto  the  lake,  it's 
like  the  moon  an'  the  mountain  was  a 


showin'  me  somethin'  o'  the  brightness 
I  put  an  end  to. 

"Other  folks  come  here  an'  say  they 
hear  voices  an'  cries  an'  calls  in  the 
trees,  an'  ask  me  if  I  don't  hear  'em — 
an'  I've  never  said  before  as  I  did. 

"They've  called  it  Spirit  Lake,  but 
to  me  alone  it's  Spirit  Lake.  The  cries 
in  the  trees  an'  the  trouble  in  the  wa- 
ters is  the  sufferin'  spirit  o'  poor  Little 
Fren'ly." 


"THE  GORGE" — One  of  the  features  of  the  scenery  near    Victoria,    British    Columbia. 
through   this  nanow   pass,   piling  up  in  torrents  of   tossing  waves. 
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Che  Lake  XUamna  Region 
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CO  the  west  of  Cook  Inlet,  be- 
tween parallels  59 "^  and  60"* 
N.  latitude  and  meridians  154* 
and  156'*  W.  longitude,  occurs 
a  large  body  of  fresh  water, 
some  80  miles  long  by  20  miles  wide, 
known  as  Lake  Iliamna.  To  this  lake 
the  surrounding  country  owes  its  title 
of  the  "Lake  Iliamna  region."  Long 
before  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States,  it  was  known  to  the 
Russians  as  a  region  rich  in  fish,  game 
and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Fur  Company  annually  obtained 
from  it  large  quantities  of  valuable  furs. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  coun- 
try became  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
with  its  well  organized  system,  entered 
the  field,  that  the  fur  trade  began  to  be 
pushed  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

This  energetic  organization  no  long- 
er waited  for  the  easy-going  native  to 
bring  his  furs  to  the  trading  posts  at 
Kodiak,  Bristol  Bay,  or  Nushagak,  but 
soon  established  a  small  trading  post 
at  the  head  of  Iliamna  Bay,  and  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  lake,  where  cloth- 
ing, blankets,  provisions,  rifles,  ammu- 
nition and  the  numerous  showy  trin- 
kets of  which  the  red  man  is  so  fond 
were  bartered  for  furs.  The  insignifi- 
cant looking  building  in  which  so  much 
trading  was  done  is  a  small,  one-room 
hut,  built  of  rough  slabs  of  spruce  set 
up  on  end,  a  floor  of  the  same,  and  a 
sod  roof,  to  protect  the  trader  and  the 
stock. 

Fur-bearing  animals  were  abundant, 
the  Company  reaped  a  rich  harvest, 
and  the  poor,  thoughtless  natives  lived 
in  comparative  luxury  for  a  time ;  but 
the  day  of  reckoning  was  approaching. 


In  less  than  a  generation  the  mink, 
martin,  muskrat,  otter,  bear,  mountain 
sheep  and  moose  became  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  the  Company  abandoned  its 
trading  post.  A  few  caribou  and  moun- 
tain sheep  still  remain ;  grouse,  ptar- 
migan, arctic  hare,  parka  squirrels  and 
hair  seals  are  still  abundant;  but  am- 
munition is  expensive,  and  the  native 
no  longer  has  furs  to  oflFer  in  exchange 
for  it. 

His  chief  means  of  subsistence  at 
present  is  the  sockeye  salmon,  of  which 
he  must  obtain  enough  in  the  one 
month  during  which  the  run  continues, 
in  summer,  to  last  himself,  his  family 
and  his  dogs  till  the  next  season. 

Zht  8atmon  Season 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  first 
sockeyes  make  their  appearance  in 
Lake  Iliamna,  wither  they  have  jour- 
neyed via  the  Kvichak  river  from  the 
ocean,  and  are  on  their  way  to  the 
spawning  grounds  about  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  small  streams,  such  as  Ili- 
amna river,  Keejik  river,  Alexis  creek, 
and  Nolhutno  creek.  The  permanent  or 
winter  villages  are  soon  deserted,  and 
the  whole  tribe  at  once  repairs  to  the 
mouths  of  the  several  small  streams 
the  salmon  are  known  to  frequent.  In 
August  last  we  had  the  pleasure  of  vis- 
iting: one  of  these  summer  or  fish  vil- 
lages, situated  at  the  first  rapid  on  the 
Nogheling  river,  during  the  height  of 
the  run. 

The  sight  presented  to  view  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  river  was 
here  narrowed  by  the  precipitous, 
rocky  banks  to  about  80  yards  in  width, 
and  still  further  constricted  by  a  rocky 
islet  in  the  center,  between  jA;hich  and 
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the  shore  on  each  side  the  water  tum- 
bled and  rushed  with  terrific  force. 

The  stream  became  a  seething  mass 
of  white  foam  in  the  channel,  while  the 
shallow  water  near  the  shores  was  red 
with  struggling  masses  of  sockeyes, 
thousands  of  which  perish  by  being 
dashed  against  the  rocks  in  their  vain 
attempt  to  reach  the  spawning  grounds 
above.  At  this  season  of  the  year  (mid- 
August)  these  beautiful  salmon  have 
turned  red,  and  piles  of  them  lay  dead 
on   the   rocks,   where   they   had   been 


great  law  of  "the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test," only  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
salmon  succeeding  in  reaching  the 
spawning  grounds  and  propagating  the 
species. 

In  the  meantime  the  chief  and  sub- 
chiefs  are  assiduously  keeping  the  im- 
provident natives  at  work  in  securing  a 
sufficient  supply  to  last  the  tribe  and 
their  numerous  dogs  during  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  The  native  method 
of  catching  and  curing  the  salmon  here 
is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.    Some- 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    KEEJIK    RIVER,    ALASKA. 


thrown  up  by  the  swirling  water,  to 
furnish  a  feast  for  the  screaming  gulls 
overhead ;  but  the  struggle  still  went 
on,  and  the  weary  and  weakened  fish 
frequently  succeeded  in  making  more 
than  half  the  ascent,  in  lee  of  some 
projecting  rock,  only  to  be  again 
caught  in  the  seething  current,  tossed 
into  the  air  and  killed  against  the  rocks 
or  carried  back  to  the  foot  of  the  rapid. 
All  of  this  struggle  and  apparently 
large  mortality  finally  results  in  the 
more  complete  carrying  out  of  nature's 


times  a  small  hand-made  beach  sein  is 
used  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  catch  is  made  with 
crude  bone  spears,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rapids,  as  the  salmon  are  struggling 
to  ascend.  The  heads  of  these  spears 
are  made  from  the  bones  of  the  caribou, 
which,  after  being  patiently  whittled 
into  the  proper  barbed  shape,  are  fast- 
ened onto  handles  made  of  white 
spruce.  The  natives  are  very  expert  in 
handling  them,  but  as  the  points  have 
to  be  sharp  and  slender,  they  are  easily 
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broken  on  the  rocks,  and  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  a  sufficient  supply  of  them  is 
a  serious  problem  for  the  poor  Indian. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  above 
mentioned  fish  village,  the  catch  for 
the  season  was  about  completed,  and 
the  rude  smokehouses  were  filled  with 
salmon  strung  on  poles,  and  so  poorly 
cured  that  the  odor  was  highly  offen- 
sive to  a  white  man,  but  apparently  sa- 
vory to  the  Indian,  as  it  gave  promise 
of  plenty  during  the  coming  winter. 

When  one  bears  in  mind  the  fact  that 


name,  and  the  Kamishaks,  who  reside 
on  the  west  shore  of  Kamishak  bay. 
All  three  tribes  are  honest,  fairly  truth- 
ful and  moral,  as  Indian  tribes  go.  In 
physique,  however,  they  are  rather  un- 
der the  average,  and  fall  far  below 
the  THngits,  to  the  southward.  The 
latter  may  be  regarded  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  Alaskan  natives,  of  good 
physique,  energetic  and  fairly  provi- 
dent, but  unmitigated  liars  and  thieves 
by  nature,  treacherous,  truculent  and 
arrogant  to  all  the  weaker  tribes  about 


BUILDINGS  OF  THE  ALASKA  FUR  COMPANY,  ILIA\LNA  BAY— The  props  arc  made  necessary  by 
the   terrific    winds   which    sweep   through   the   section. 


all  the  salmon  which  reach  this  point 
have  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  nu- 
merous canneries  at  Nak-nik.  Nusha- 
gak,  Hallerville  and  Koggiung,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  their  abundance 
in  the  North  Pacific  ocean. 

Cbe  l^atives 

There  are  three  different  tribes  in 
the  region :  the  Kenais,  who  inhabit 
one  village  on  Iliamna  river  and  an- 
other on  Lake  Clark ;  the  Noghelings, 
whose-  village  is  on  the  river  of  that 


them.  The  Kenais  are  of  Athapascan 
stock,  and  claim  that  their  people  for- 
merly resided  on  Cook  Inlet,  and  mi- 
grated to  their  present  location  on  ac- 
count of  the  abundance  of  game  and 
salmon.  The  Noghelings  and  Kami- 
shaks appear  to  he  of  Esquimau  origin, 
the  region  about  Cook  Inlet  being  the 
border  land  where  the  Indians  of  the 
coast  and  interior  meet  the  advance 
guard  of  the  hardy  Esquimau  from  the 
North.  They  are  a  very  primitive  peo- 
pie.  less  civilized  ^h^nd^iCgQiQJgl^ 
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still  use  the  bow  and  arrow  and  throw- 
ing spear  for  all  small  game,  such  as 
tree  squirrels,  parka  squirrels,  hares, 
hair  seal,  grouse  and  ptarmagan. 

The  young  native  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration is  a  Kamishak  boy  named  Ka- 
mook,  about  14  years  old,  who,  not 
speaking  or  understanding  a  word  of 
English,  when  we  posed  him  for  a  pho- 
tograph, after  setting  up  the  camera, 
understood  that  we  wished  to  test  his 
skill  as  a  marksman,  and  under  this 
impression  came  unpleasantly  near 
driving  a  steel-pointed  arrow  through 
the  only  camera  our  party  possessed. 

The  kayak — a  sort  of  one-hatch  ca- 
noe, made  of  hair  seal  skin  tightly 
drawn  over  a  light  frame  of  spruce  and 
birch — and  the  bidarka — a  larger  one 
with  two  or  three  hatches — are  the 
chief  means  of  transportation  in  sum- 
mer. The  natives  are  very  expert  in 
handling  them,  and  do  not  even  hesi- 
tate to  make  long  ocean  voyages  in  the 
latter  during  favorable  weather.  A  good 
specimen  of  one  of  these  bidarkas  may 
be  seen  beside  the  boy  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  In  winter  the  usu- 


KAMISHAK  BOY  IN  NATIVE  PARKA  OF  SQUIR 
REL  SKIN,  STANDING  BY  A  BIDARKA. 


OLD    ALASKA    COMMERCIAL   CO/S    STORE 
AND  TRADING  POST,  ILIAMNA  BAY. 

al  mode  of  travel  is  by  sled  and  dog 
team.  These  sleds  are  very  ingeniously 
made,  of  white  Alaska  birch,  and  shod 
with  long,  flat  strips  of  caribou  bone, 
dexterously  attached  by  means  of 
wooden  pegs. 

All  of  these  tribes  speak  little  or  no 
English,  but  speak  Russian  fairly  well, 
and  are  devout  members  of  the  Greek 
Church,  a  corner  shelf  in  nearly  all 
their  cabins  being  reserved  for  the  fam- 
ily irons.  Notwithstanding  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  many  of  the 
old,  superstitious  customs  still  prevail, 
some  of  which  we  were  witnesses  of, 
such  as  a  series  of  incantations  on 
catching  the  first  salmon  of  the  season, 
etc.  Fetish  worship  also  prevails  to 
some  extent,  as  may  be  seen  on  passings 
a  large  boulder  in  Jinkel-yash  Pass. 
The  trail  enters  the  interior  through  a 
narrow  gap  in  the  mountain,  and  dur- 
ing some  seismic  disturbance,  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  this  boulder  became  detached 
and,  falling  directly  into  the  trail,  be- 
came an  object  to  which  the  super- 
stitious Indian  devoutly  makes  an  of- 
fering in  passing,  in  order  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  the  chase,  or  gof&l^^^^^  the 
Digitizecmy ' 
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T^ro    TYPES    OF    ALASKA    SLEDS— Shod    with 
caribou    bone. 

journey  in  which  he  is  bound.  Small 
offerings  of  tobacco,  beads,  trinkets, 
pieces  of  cloth,  and  brass  shells,  form 
some  of  the  numerous  offerings  to  be 
seen  in  its  crevices  or  about  its  base. 
They  strongly  object  to  being  called 
Indians,  and  are  greatly  offended  if  re- 
ferred to  as  Siwashes,  preferring  in  all 
cases  to  be  spoken  of  as  Natives.  Their 
language  is  fairly  euphonious,  as  may 
be  observed  in  most  of  their  personal 
names,  such  as  Meekowluh,  Koozmah, 
Wahseelah,  Mandeela,  Kobrilla,  Kee- 
reda,  Zipaneeda — the  last  named  being 
the  little  daughter  of  the  chief.  They 
receive  Christian  names  from  the  Rus- 
sian missionaries  at  baptism,  but  gen- 
erally prefer  and  always  retain  their 
native  names. 

Russian  civilization,  while  respon- 
sible for  intrducing  some  evils,  such  as 
the  making  of  hoochinoo — a  native 
whiskey  made  by  fermenting  and  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  flour,  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses and  the  roots  of  a  local  fern — has 
undoubtedly  been  beneficial  to  the  na- 
tives in  teaching  them  to  be  more  prov- 
ident, to  build  warm  cabins  for  winter. 


the  use  of  soap,  and  cleanliness  gen- 
erally. Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  detrimental,  in  in- 
troducing disease  and  demoralization 
amongst  them,  factors  which  will  prob- 
ably disappear  only  when  these  tribes 
are  as  thoroughly  exterminated  as 
many  of  the  tribes  in  the  Eastern  states. 

Ctiimte 

Notwithstanding  the  northern  lati- 
tude, the  climate  is  comparatively  mild, 
the  greatest  cold  recorded  being  27°  be- 
low zero,  in  January,  and  the  greatest 
heat  74"  above  zero,  in  July.  Ice  forms 
fit  for  travel  on  Lake  Iliamna  and  Lake 
Clark  about  December  15,  and  lasts  un- 
til about  the  end  of  April.  May,  June 
and  July  are  moderately  dry  and  favor- 
ed with  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine,  so 
that  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  very 
rapid,  some  specimens  of  plants  being 
known  to  bloom,  mature  and  ripen 
their  seeds  in  the  short  space  of  six 
weeks.  The  season  of  precipitation  sets 
in  about  Aug.  ist,  and  continues  either 
as  rain  or  snow  till  the  following  April. 


"ARCH  ROCK,"  ILIAMNA  BAY— The  result  of 
volcanic    disturbance. 
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Fierce  winds — locally  known  as  "wool- 
lies"—  are  a  very  unpleasant  feature 
of  the  climate,  so  that  all  of  the  build- 
ings have  to  be  braced  with  heavy  tim- 
bers, and  even  with  this  protection  they 
are  not  always  safe  from  the  sudden 
and  resistless  fury  of  these  gales. 

As  there  are  in  this  region  three  vol- 
canoes, Chinabora,  Iliamna  and  Red- 
oubt, all  more  or  less  active,  seismic 
disturbances  are  not  uncommon.  Arch 
rock,  on  the  shore  of  Iliamna  bay,  was 
probably  detached  from  the  cliff  above 
during  one  of  these  disturbances,  and 
is  a  noticeable  object  on  the  beach. 

Crccs  of  the  Region 

On  crossing  Cook  Inlet,  all  of  the 
conifers  with  which  we  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  the  southward,  such  as  the 
tideland  spruce,  the  western  hemlock, 
alpine  hemlock  and  Alaska  cedar,  and 
some  of  the  deciduous  trees,  such  as 
the  Oregon  crabapple,  etc.,  totally  dis- 
appear and  are  replaced  by  the  white 
and  black  spruce.  Even  these  are  by 
no  means  abundant,  and  soon  give  way 
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TOP    OF    WHITE    SPRUCE    TREE— Showing    the 
vast   number   of   cones. 


WHITE   SPRUCE   TREES— Noghting   Valley. 

to  the  treeless  tundra,  where  such 
shrubs  as  the  crowberry  and  Labrador 
tea  abound,  and  the  foot  of  the  weary 
naturalist  or  prospector  sinks  step  after 
step  in  the  wet,  spongy  sphagnum,  as 
in  soft  snow  or  loose  sand.  This  wet 
and  marshy  tundra  forms  the  breeding 
ground  for  millions  of  mosquitoes  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  so  that  life 
becomes  a  burden  foi  bear  and  caribou, 
and  would  be  unbearable  for  man  were 
it  not  for  the  protection  afforded  by 
mosquito  veils  and  netting. 

While  a  great  proportion  of  the  re- 
gion is  treeless,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tree  growth  is  slowly  and  steadily 
gaining,  as,  in  numerous  places  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  such  woods  as  do 
exist,  seedlings  and  saplings  of  the  tw^o 
spruces  are  to  be  found,  struggling  for 
a  foothold  against  the  ubiquitous 
sphagnum. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  unless  richer  mineral  depos- 
its than  any  so  far  located  are  discov- 
ered, the  region  will  never  become  a 
white  man's  country,  except  for  the  fur- 
hunting  and  salmon-canning.        r 
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Cbe  Hvatar  of  ^acfe  pemberton 

Bt  Hgm8  Deans  Cameron 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  in  Victoria, 
Vancouver  Island,  and  a  wild 
white  night.  Inside,  eight 
friends  have  gathered  from 
north,  east  and  south — not 
west,  for  on  that  side  Victoria  is  the 
Outpost  of  Empire,  and  the  sea  bounds 
it.  Every  year  for  five  years  on  this 
night  have  they  gathered;  it  is  a  sol- 
emn pact  which  no  one  has  broken, 
though  from  one  corner  of  the  province 
to  another  is  a  far  call — a  province  big 
enough  to  hold  within  itself  two  Eng- 
lands,  three  Scotlands  and  four  Ire- 
lands. 

Pemberton's  room  is  the  meeting 
place — a  man's  room,  big,  solid,  com- 
fortable— the  walls  and  floor  of  native 
wood,  polished ;  antlers  of  the  big-horn 
and  the  caribou  doing  service  as  hat- 
stands  and  rifle-racks;  magnificient 
rugs  of  bear-skin  and  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep  deadening  every  foot-fall ;  while 
a  huge,  glorious,  open  fire  of  fir  logs 
and  oak  knots  is  the  glowing  heart  of 
the  whole,  as  it  roars  up  the  chimney 
and  throws  alternate  forks  of  light  and 
shadow  over  each  changing  face. 

"Don't  turn  on  the  light,  Jack;  this 
fire  is  ravishing.  Do  listen  to  the  wind. 
It  howls  like  a  lost  soul!"  And  with 
that  a  louder  blast  whistled  through  the 
pine-tops  and  sent  the  long,  loose  trails 
of  ivy  slapping  against  the  south  panes. 
'That's  a  ripping  wind,"  and  Trad- 
dies,  with  spoon  uplifted,  stopped  stir- 
ring the  punch  on  the  hearth-stone. 
'*Wouldn't  do  discredit  to  a  Skagway 
afternoon." 


The  eight  had  been  charter  members 
of  the  first  High  School  in  British  Col- 
umbia, an  old  log  building  in  Fort  Vic- 
toria, and  their  ages  didn't  vary  by 
so  much  as  a  decade.  Pemberton  is  a 
surveyor.  The  Ganymede-Micawber  of 
the  punch-bowl,  who  writes  K.  C.  after 
his  name,  is  entitled  to  wear  a  wig  on 
state  occasions,  inscribing  his  cards, 
'Thomas  Tradell;"  but  even  to  the 
judge  on  the  bench  he  is  Traddles. 
Traddles  he  has  lived  and  Traddles  he 
will  die,  fortunate  indeed  if  he  gets 
Tradell  on  his  coffin  plate.  The  quiet 
girl  in  the  comer  is  Margaret  Maclean, 
a  Jubilee  Hospital  trained  nurse.  Di- 
agonally opposite,  sitting  on  a  rug, 
chin-to-knees,  is  the  Private  Secretary 
in  the  Attorney  General's  office,  Kate 
Cowperthwaite.  And  two  married  coup- 
pies,  Postmaster  Rankin  and  Mrs.  Post- 
master, with  the  editor  of  the  "Colon- 
ist," Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  his 
newly-made  bride,  make  up  the  tale  of 
eight.  They  are  all  good  friends  and 
boon  companions  and  although  through 
the  twelvemonth  they  circulate  an 
eight-ply  chain-letter  of  chat  and  con- 
fidences, it  is  an  unwritten  law  that 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest  each  shall 
on  Christmas  Eve  relate  what  he  has 
done  for  the  year,  and  the  year  for  him. 

*That  smells  nifty.  Tommy.  Circu- 
late the  contamination,"  said  Ed  Ran- 
kin, stretching  out  his  fathom  of  rest- 
fulness  in  a  steamer  chair.  **  *I  never 
use  tobacco — no — it  is  a  filthy  weed ; — 
I  never  put  it  in  my  mouth  sez  little 
Tommy  Reid.'   And  that's  all  the  more 
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reason  why  I  should  be  indulged  in 
Tommy's  none-such  nectar.  It's  the 
'law  of  the  compensation  pendulums' 
that  old  Pleace  used  to  talk  about.  Hear 
that  wind.  There'll  be  no  Vancouver 
boat  tonight.  I'd  hate  to  be  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  on  the  outside  of  things 
this  night." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Tommy, 
passing  round  the  punch,  "what  about 
that  Theosophical  re-incarnation  tom- 
my-rot that  you  were  full  of  last  Christ- 
mas? When  did  you  see  the  error  of 
your  ways  and  drop  it,  Jack?" 

"Drop  it?  He  hasn't,"  answered  Stu- 
art for  him.  "He's  deeper  in  the  thing 
than  ever.  They've  made  him  a  bloom- 
ing Mahatma,  or  a  Great,  Glorious, 
High  Muck-a-Muck  of  a  new  White 
Lodge  that  meets  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  the  new  moon,  in  the  Five  Sisters 
Block.  They  wear  flowing  robes  and 
purple  panties,  and  Jack  tells  them  how 
he  used  to  go  swimming  in  the  Nile, 
and  swap  white  alleys  and  spin  tops  on 
the  Pyramids  with  Ptolemy  II.  I've 
lost  as  many  as  a  dozen  subscribers  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  let  the  Methodist  par- 
son across  James  Bay  expose  the  whole 
thing  in  the  Colonist.  Jack  needs  our 
prayerful  attention." 

"Come,"  said  Kate  Cowperthwaite, 
"I'd  like  to  know  how  many  grains  of 
wheat  there  are  in  all  this  chaff.  Jack, 
play  fair  with  your  family,  and  tell  me 
on  your  word  as  an  honest  member  of 
The  Eight,  do  you  think  that  you,  Jack 
Pemberton,  ever  lived  in  another  body 
on  this  earth  before?" 

"It's  up  to  you,  Jack,"  purred  Tom- 
my. "Take  a  glass  and  then  brace  up 
like  a  little  man  and  tell  its  friends  all 
about  it." 

"Shut  up,  Tommy,  you're  a  scoffer. 
Lawyers  are  like  corporations — they 
have  no  souls.  Yes,  Kate,  and  all  of 
you,  I  don't  THINK  I  have  had  pre- 
vious earth-lives,  I  KNOW ;  and  one 
at  least  of  those  incarnations  is  ever 
before  me,  a  living  verity." 


The  little  circle  closed  in  and  Pem- 
berton continued: 

"I  owe  a  long  story  to  the  Fraternity, 
and  if  you,  Margaret,  and  Rankin  be- 
tween you,  can  keep  Tommy  quiet,  I 
will  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  deliver. 
You  all  know  how  nights  like  this  af- 
fect me.  From  a  boy  I  have  always  felt 
a  wild  exhilaration  in  a  winter  wind- 
storm, when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground 
and  the  wind  cuts  in  from  the  sea;  it 
gets  into  my  blood  and  I  must  be 
abroad  in  it.  It's  all  I  can  do  now  to 
keep  from  answering  the  challenge  of 
that  tumult  outside.  Hark!  How  it 
roars !  It  must  be  glorious  at  the  beach. 
O,  the  story's  coming.  Tommy;  don't 
wriggle,  it's  rude. 

"Well,  to  a  man  who  has  heard  the 
North  calling  him  for  years,  a  chance 
to  join  the  Alaska  boundary  survey 
seems  a  message  from  the  blue,  and  it 
was  so  five  years  ago,  when  I  went  to 
Skagway.  Afterwards,  on  the  Dawson 
trail,  I  was  deserted  by  Big  Alec,  and 
after  three  days  was  dragged  to  camp, 
senseless  with  cold  and  exhaustion. 
You  know  the  next  chapter — ^how 
Nurse  Margaret  came  along,  drove  out 
the  Siwash  and  took  charge  of  the 
frozen  Chee-chacko  and  nursed  him 
back  to  resuscitation  and  reason. 

"But  in  that  thirteen  days,  when  my 
body  was  neither  dead  nor  alive,  my 
Ego,  my  real  self,  was  busy  with  the 
past.  Like  an  open  book  a  former  ex- 
istence spread  itself  out  before  me,  and 
this  life  dropped  off  like  a  garment. 
Memory  was  a  clear-cut  etching  and  no 
line  joined  the  picture  of  that  life  to 
this  one. 

"In  the  clear  all-whiteness  of  a  polar 
night,  I,  Ola  Omiak,  the  Aleut  boy, 
stood  alone.  The  village  behind  me 
was  quiet  and  before  me  was  the  sea. 
Let  the  kinfolk,  tired  with  the  day's 
hunt  and  satiated  with  blubber,  sleep 
heavily  till  daylight  dawns;  for  me 
there  was  a  nejv  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  it  was  mine  alone.  Nature's 
grandest  spectacular  was  enacting.  The 
whole  northern  world  was>its  canvas. 
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and  marvelous  were  the  rapid  changes 
that  passed.   It  was  the  Aurora.  A  few 
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degrees  above  the  horizon  a  dusky  line 
of  haze  appeared,  and  from  this,  tremu- 
lous streams  of  light  ascended  and  di- 
verged east  and  west ;  and  as,  electrified, 
DHL'  loijked.  the  tints  changed — saffron 
yellow,  the  green  nf  citron,  and  deep, 
winy  blood -tints.  The  soft  sussurus  was 
an  accentuation  of  the  silence.  What 
(lid  it  sound  Hke?  The  puff  of  wind 
against  a  candle  flame,  or  the  silken 
rustle  of  a  womau^s  gown. 

To  me,  the  sleeping  villagers,  quiet 
though  they  were,  seemed  an  intrusion. 
I  must  be  all  alone.  Waiting  only  to 
throw^  into  my  kayak  a  fowling-net  and 
a  Sparc  paddle.  I  pushed  out  into  the 
shimmer  of  the  silver-white  night. 
Every  dip  of  the  blade  stirred  up  phos- 
phore^icent  flashes — was  there  ever 
night  like  this?  The  whole  witchery 
of  it  seemed  to  possess  me,  and  I  threw 
up  my  arms  in  an  ecstacy  of  pure  joy — 

when,  creeping 
seaward,  came 
the  plash  of  a 
paddle.  I  was 
annoyed  and 
thought  of 
flight,  but  it  was 
not  to  be. 

"'Ola,  I  heard 
you  launch  your 
kayak  and  crept 
out  after  you.  I 
could  not  sleep. 
Is  it  not  white 
and  clear  and 
ali-silent?  It 
pleases  me,  but 
it  fills  me,  too, 
with  a  strange 
yearning.  Ola, 
what  does  it  all 
mean?'  And 
N  o  1 1  a's  hand 
rested  on  the 
edge  of  m}' 
boat.  Every 
tone  of  her  full, 
s  w^  e  e  t  voice 
found  an  echo 
m  my  inner 
soul.  Surely, 
Nolla's  voice 
was  the  only 
u  n  d 
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that  would  not  be  a  jarring  ele- 
mept  to  this  transcendent  night.  Turn- 
ing quickly,  with  every  nerve  a-tingle, 
and  taking  her  hand  in  mine,  I  looked 
into  her  eyes  and  told  her  the  story 
which  a  man  tells  once  and  once  only, 

"I  don't  think  either  of  us  had  real- 
ized till  that  moment  that  we  loved, 
though  each  year  of  our  separate  lives 
had  been  but  an  onward  step  approach- 
ing this  union,  and  all  our  days  and 
nights  had  led  up  to  this  moment  when 
each  knew  that  henceforth  to  the  end 
of  time  our  two  lives  must  flow  to- 
gether— one  rich,  full,  complete  stream. 
We  said  but  little,  for  the  spell  of  the 
night  was  upon  us ;  and  in  silence  we 
drank  in  the  mystery  of  this  wondrous 
new  something  which,  unsought,  had 
come  to  us.  Nolla's  boat  was  locked  to 
mine,  and  we  drifted.  We  were  in  the 
north-trend  current,  and  with  but  a 
slight  impulse,  side  by  side,  our  kayaks 
floated  toward  the  Big  Berg  ice-floe. 
The  Aurora's  light  was  nearly  as  clear 
as  the  midday  sun  of  midwinter  as  we 
drifted  in  to  the  lee  of  the  bird-colony ; 
and  the  air,  silent  no  longer,  became 
clouded  with  the  moving  mass  of 
wings. 

''  'O,  the  great  white  bird !  Ola,  get 
it  for  me !  But  no,  it  is  high  above  your 
reach.  You  must  not  risk  that  dizzy 
ledge.' 

"But  I  was  already  gone.  It  was 
Nolla's  first  expressed  wish  to  me,  and 
my  great  pleasure.  Net  in  hand,  I 
scrambled  up  the  face  of  the  icy  cliif, 
feeling  my  way  along  from  crevice  to 
crevice,  and  panting  with  the  glow  of 
exertion.  Each  breath  I  drew  was  like 
wine ;  the  motion,  after  all  the  inaction 
of  the  night,  was  life  and  pure  joy.  It 
seemed  bliss  enough  to  be  alive  and  to 
feel  the  tang  of  the  ice-wind.  I 
was  an  adept  with  the  net,  and 
Nolla's  white  bird  I  soon  secured.  Then 
I  heard  her  voice  from  far  below,  call- 
ing on  me  to  return.  But  I  was  now  in 
clearer  view  of  the  moored  boats,  and 
with  Nolla's  eyes  upon  me  I  essayed 
a  double  play — a  thrust  to  right,  and 
the  bird  fluttered  into  the  snare;  and 
then  a  deft  twist  of  the  wrist  to  the  left 
to  land  its  fellow.  But  that  bird  was 
never  caught.    My  foolhardy  piece  of 


stage-play  lost  me  my  balance,  and 
with  Nolla's  voice  ringing  in  my  ears, 
down,  down  I  plunged  to  my  death. 

"I  have  no  recollection  of  reaching 
the  bottom  of  that  berg.  Existence 
must  have  ceased  for  me  before  the  end 
of  that  headlong  plunge. 

"Twenty  years  of  village  life,  of  mo- 
notony, of  uncongenial  companions,  of 
vague  longings  and  unrest,  then  an 
hour  or  two  of  heaven  and  sweet  con- 
tent, a  heart  full  of  half-formed  dreams 
and  plans  for  a  new,  true  life — and 
then  the  end. 

"And  Nolla— what  of  her? 

**To  me  came  the  blessings  of  obliv- 
ion ;  it  was  as  if  I  had  been  clean  wash- 
ed off  the  slate  of  existence.  But  in 
that  Skagway  lean-to,  throughout  all 
those  weary  days  of  convalescence,  I 
lived  over  and  over  again  each  intense 
moment  of  that  past  life.  How  willing- 
ly would  I  have  gone  back  again  to  the 
shadow  of  the  valley  if  I  could  there 
find  Nolla,  and  take  up  that  new,  won- 
drous life  which  one  night  brought  and 
took  away  again.  And  Nolla  was 
where  ?  From  the  time  I  rose  from  that 
bed  and  staggered  out  into  the  world, 
patched  up  and  given  a  new  lease  of 
life  by  Nurse  Margaret,  I  became  two 
men  and  carried  on  two  existences.  The 
outer  chap  who  brushed  up  against  the 
world  seemed  the  same  as  you  had  al- 
ways known,  a  bit  preoccupied,  per- 
haps, and  more  inclined  to  keep  himself 
to  himself.  But  the  under  life,  the  hid- 
den one,  was  real.  I  had  the  soul-satis- 
fying consciousness  that  somewhere  on 
this  earth  Nolla  too  lived;  and  if  she 
lived,  I  knew  that  Fate,  which  is 
stronger  than  Death  itself,  would  bring 
my  own  to  me.  My  belief  in  this  was 
firm,  strong,  sustaining.  It  never  left 
me.  How  and  where  we  would  meet, 
I  knew  not ;  but  Nolla's  hand  would  yet 
clasp  mine,  the  music  of  her  voice 
would  sound  in  my  ears,  and  I  would 
have  her  love." 

And  with  this,  Pemberton's  low  tones 
ceased.  A  sigh  from  more  than  one  of 
the  listeners  showed  how  tense  had 
been  the  excitement  wrought  by  the 
telling  of  his  tale. 

"I  wonder,  Jack — Oj  I  wonder,  if  you 
will  ever  find  her!"  came  Kate's  quick 
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sympathy.  "O,  what  rejoicing  among 
The  Eight  when  that  day  comes !" 

Pemberton  rose,  squared  his  shoul- 
ders, and,  leaning  one  arm  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, looked  down  on  his  friends, 
those  good  comrades  of  his  with  whom 
he  had  just  shared  his  soul's  secrets. 
"I  have  met  her ;  and  she,  too,  remem- 
bers." 

There  was  a  hushed  silence  over  the 
little  group,  and  Pemberton  continued : 

**It  was  because  of  this  that  I  lifted 
the  veil  tonight  and  have  laid  bare  my 


celebrate  with  us  here,  in  this  old  room, 
where  together  through  the  years  so 
many  heart-confidences  have  been 
shared." 

**But^  Jack,  old  boy,  you  mysterious 
Mahatma,  you ! — who  is  she?  Does  she 
know  us?  Do  we  know  her?"  It  was, 
of  course.  Tommy,  the  not-to-be-sat-on, 
who  questioned. 

*'Yes,"  answered  Pemberton,  "you 
know  her;  at  least  some  of  you  have 
met  her ;  but  she's  a  comparative  stran- 
ger in  Victoria." 


-"/  had  to  strike  my  toe  in  the  ice  and  bring  up   with  a  sudden  start." 


heart  to  you  all;  for  ours  is  no  com- 
mon friendship,  is  it?  Besides,  I  want 
you  to  share  with  me  the  great  new  joy 
that  has  come  into  my  life;  and  I 
wished  that  you  should  know  this  won- 
drous heart-story  of  ours  before  the  last 
day  of  the  old  year,  for  with  the  New 
Year,  Nolla  and  I  begin  together  a  new 
life;  and  that  day  I  wish  The  Eight  to 


"Not  the  stately  American,  Jack" — 
Mrs.  Stuart's  voice  was  all  suppressed 
excitement — "whom  I  met  at  the  Con- 
sul's reception  a  fortnight  since — the 
tall  girl  with  the  wonderful  eyes? — 
Miss  Shelbourne,  her  name  is,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  Jack  assented,  "it  is  she.  You 
remember  the  skating  party  at  Lang- 
ford  Lake  a  week  ago?   I  didn't  go  in 
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the  six-horse  team  with  the  rest  of  the 
party — couldn't  get  away ;  but  I  drove 
out  in  my  own  cutter  about  7  o'clock, 
after  dark  and  before  the  moon  was 
well  up.  When  I  arrived  on  the  scene 
it  was  to  find  a  deserted  camp-fire,  a 
sleeping  coachman  and  a  dreary-lgok- 
ing  dog.  The  rest  of  you  had  gone  up 
to  the  northeast  bay  to  make  a  big 
bonfire  and  sing  camp  songs. 

"Deliberately  I  strapped  on  my 
skates  and  started  off  down-lake,  the 
wind  in  my  teeth,  seeking  solitude.  It 
was  cold  and  clear,  the  moon  just  strug- 
gling up  behind  the  pines.  I  took  the 
edge  of  the  lake  and  wound  in  and  out 
with  the  coast  line,  lowering  my  head 
at  times,  and  again  getting  the  burden 
of  dry  snow  from  some  overhanging 
balsam  limb.  It  was  gloriously  silent 
but  for  the  low  cry  of  an  owl  or  the  far- 
off  bay  of  a  lonely  wolf  on  the  Sooke 
Hills.  My  thoughts  were  busy  with  the 
past  and  with  Nolla.  Somehow,  tonight 
she  seemed  strangely  near,  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  that  of  the  Aleut  days. 
Half-closing  my  eyes  and  drawing  in 
the  icy  air,  I  looked  out  across  the  sea 
of  waters  and  saw  again  the  Aurora 
and  heard  the  creeping  plash  of  Nolla's 
paddle  approaching.  Some  strange, 
wild  ecstacy  of  hope  buoyed  me,  and 
striking  oflf  at  a  tangent  I  threaded  a 
long  line  of  light  to  the  shadow  of  a 
great  pine. 

"At  the  merging  of  light  and  dark- 
ness I  had  to  strike  my  toe  in  the  ice 
and  bring  up  with  a  sudden  start,  cap 
in  hand,  to  stammer  apologies  for  al- 
most running  down  another  skater, 
swift,  lithe,  active,  whose  grace  alone 
avoided     an     awkward  collision.    She 


must  surely  belong  to  our  party,  al- 
though a  good  half-dozen  miles  away 
from,  their  noisy  headquarters.  What 
could  I  say  to  her?  Commonplaces 
would  not  come. 

"She  saved  me  the  initiative.  'Is  it 
not  white  and  clear  and  all-silent  ? 

"The  voice,  the  words,  were  those  of 
Nolla.  My  own  had  come  to  me  across 
all  those  weary  years.  Together  we 
skated  out  into  the  white  light,  and 
there  again  in  the  all-silence  we  re- 
lived the  past.  The  details  of  the  con- 
fidences of  that  night  are  too  sacred 
for  even  you  to  hear ;  but,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  unlike  me,  Nolla  from  her 
earliest  childhood  had  been  conscious 
of  that  Aleut  pre-existence.  It  had  been 
a  very  real  part  of  her  girl-life  and  her 
early  womanhood.  With  her  mother,  to 
whom  alone  she  gave  her  confidence, 
over  and  over  again  had  she  re-lived 
each  detail  of  that  Arctic  night  when 
our  love  was  born. 

"So  you  see,"  Jack  concluded,  "ours 
is  no  common  love,  no  chance  destiny. 
Nolla  and  I  were  made  for  each  other, 
and  kept  for  each  other;  the  future  is 
full  of  the  promise  of  great  joy;  and 
God  is  good." 

The  last  word  was,  of  course,  with 
Tommy.  "Give  you  happiness,  old 
chap.  Even  I  can  hope  for  the  best  af- 
ter this.  I'm  going  to  meet  your  Miss 
Shelboume's  Boston  friend,  little  Miss 
Cartwright,  on  the  golf-links  Wednes- 
day, and  I'll  try  to  persuade  her  that 
she  belongs  to  me  by  the  divine  right  of 
a  promise  made  in  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
raoh's. For  the  success  of  my  suit  I 
ask  the  prayers  of  this  congregation ; 
and  Cupid  is  my  caddie." 


H  poef  8  epitaph 


Like  to  a  flame  rimmed  'round  with  crystal       So  burned  thy  spirit  in  thy  body's  shrine, 

fair,  Quivered  and  strove  and  leaping  shred  the 

glass 
Of  Life's  frail  wall,  while  rising  clean  and 
fine, 

Expands,  breaks  it  at  length,  and  rises  there,  The  beauteous  flame,  up  and  beyond  did 

Up  and  beyond  the  debris — so,  alas!  pass.  C. 


That  leaps  and  quivers  'gainst  the  delicate 
glass — 
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Cbe  Cacoma  Ledger 

H.  6.  Owtfton 


IN  the  present  status  of  The  Ta- 
coma  Ledger  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  times  of  stress 
through  which  it  has  passed. 
Issued  first  when  Tacoma  was 
a  village  in  the  woods,  it  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  the  city,  at  inter- 
vals, indeed,  having  kept  in  advance 
of  this  growth.  It  has  partaken  of  the 
vicissitudes  that  have  marked  the  his- 
tory of  Tacoma,  and  now,  in  the  day  of 
prosperity,  is  the  visible  token  of  the 
new  and  permanent  order. 

Today  the  Ledger  is  in  all  respects 
a  modern  journal.  It  has,  of  course,  the 
Associated  Press  reports,  but  its  news 
strength  lies  largely  in  the  corps  of 
state  correspondents.  In  point  of  make- 
up and  in  mechanical  detail  it  is  willing 
to  stand  comparison  with  any  daily 
published  anywhere  in  a  place  of  popu- 
lation equal  to  that  of  Tacoma.  The 
editorial  page  of  the  Ledger  is  one  of 
its  strong  features,  and  the  cartoon 
work  of  E.  S.  Reynolds  has  made  a  de- 
cided hit.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  young  man 
who  displays  a  remarkable  ability. 
Some  of  his  work  has  been  reproduced 
by  such  publications  as  the  Review  of 
Reviews  and  the  Literary  Digest.  The 
Daily  Dedger  consists  of  lo  to  i6  pages, 
while  the  Sunday  Ledger  is  never  less 
than  32  pages.  The  Weekly  embraces 
12  pages,  containing  in  condensed  form 
the  best  of  the  Daily.  J.  N.  Bradley  is 
the  news  editor.  He  is  one  of  the  vet- 
erans of  journalism,  a  man  with  the  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  news  values, 
and  an  experience  covering  many  years. 
In  executive  ability  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  his  superior.  S.  W.  Wall  is 
the  city  editor.    He,  too,  is  a  writer 


whose  training  has  been  in  the  broadest 
fields.  The  staff  of  the  Ledger  is  not 
subject  to  many  changes,  and  not  a 
man  upon  it  has  been  with  the  paper 
less  than  two  years. 

Perhaps  the  history  of  this  institu- 
tion may  not  be  devoid  of  interest.    In 
1880  R.  F.  Radebaugh  brought  to  the 
town  the  plant  for  a  weekly.  It  was  un- 
loaded at  the  wharf,  and  there  it  had  to 
remain,  for  the  consignee  had  not  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  cartage,  or  for 
setting  up  the  press.    He  appealed  to 
the  only  banker  in  Tacoma,  and  secured 
the  funds.  Thus  was  born  the  Tacoma 
Ledger.   Radebaugh  was  a  writer  with 
a  pen  that  could  sting.   He  made  ene- 
mies, but  the  paper  gained  in  influence. 
In  1883  the  Ledger  became  a  daily,  and 
followed  along  a  tolerably  even  path 
until  the  ''boom  days"  of  memory  not 
wholly  blessed.    During  these  days  it 
made  money  so  fast  that  the  proprietor 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  He  in- 
vested in  everything.    Street  car  lines, 
realty  and  manufacturing  were  among 
the  enterprises  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  the  cash  of  the  proprietor.  The 
Ledger  itself  was  neglected,  no  better- 
ments being  furnished.   It  was  reg^ard- 
ed  as  a  mine  that  could  never  cease  to 
produce.   Mr.  Radebaugh  saw  his  mis- 
take, and  in  1892  sold  the  paper  to  Nel- 
son Bennett,  then  one  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  this  region,  and  it  became  his 
personal  organ.  Clinton  Snowden,  who 
had  been  managing  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Times,  was  placed  in  charge.    But 
the  struggle  for  a  while  was  hopeless. 
Not  only  were  the  symptoms  of  finan- 
cial  collapse   evident   and   depressing:, 
but   one   of  the   first  difficulties    with 


Editor's  Note: — This  is  the  second  in  the  "Prominent  Newspaper  Scries."  The  first,  "The  Orcffonian,** 
appeared  in  the  April  number.  Others  will  be  treated  in  turn,  providing  a  history  of  our  great  journalistic  en- 
terprises. 
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which  Mr.  Snowden  had  to  contend 
was  a  strike,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  establishing  of  a  rival  sheet.  For 
many  months  the  strike  and  the  rivalry 
continued,  and  when  at  last  the  Ledger 
won  out,  the  owner  had  all  the  news- 
paper ardor  taken  out  of  him. 

The  Ledger,  in  July,  1889,  passed  to 
C.  M.  Shultz,  a  newspaper  man  who 
had  been  identified  with  publications  at 
St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  In 
the  morning  field  it  was  without  a  com- 
petitor, but  it  was  feeling  the  presence 
of  the  Evening  News,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  S.  A.  Perkins.  Mr.  Per- 
kins had  been  without  newspaper  train- 
ing, but  was  a  shrewd  business  man. 
He  built  the  News  into  an  influential 
and  profitable  concern,  and  in  the  end 


S.  A.  PERKINS, 
Proprietor    and    Manager,    The    Tacoma    Ledger. 


secured  an  interest  in  the  Ledger.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  his  complete 
domination  of  the  morning  paper.  To- 
day he  owns  it  absolutely,  retaining  the 
News  as  well,  and  having  added  to  his 
holdings  the  Everett  Daily  Herald  and 
the  Olympia  Daily  Recorder.  He  is 
also  proprietor  of  the  Tacoma  Engrav- 
ing Company,  which  does  all  the  art 
work  for  these  several  publications,  as 
well  as  a  general  business  of  magni- 
tude. In  a  certain  sense  the  Ledger  is 
a  one-man  paper,  for  the  personality  of 
the  proprietor  permeates  every  depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Perkins  has  shown  a  de- 
sire to  hir'e  competent  assistants.  While 
these  do  the  actual  work,  they  do  it 
with  the  knowledge  that  their  duty  is 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  head  of 
the  concern,  and  this 
they  are  content  to  do. 
There  was  a  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Ledger 
was  not  deemed  valu- 
able, when  it  had  no 
especial  standing,  when 
its  news  facilities  were 
meagre  and  its  editorial 
without  force.  This  was 
because,  under  some  of 
its  ownerships,  it  had 
been  used  to  forward 
individual  interests.  It 
was  not  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  com- 
munity, and  politically 
it  was  without  weight. 
Mr.  Perkins  saw  the 
opportunity,  and  took 
it.  Three  years  ago, 
when  he  came  into  com- 
plete control  of  the 
Ledger,  he  was  taking 
what  others  deemed  a 
precarious  chance.  The 
outcome  has  been  his 
vindication.  Perhaps  it 
has  been  in  part  through 
the  editorial  depart- 
ment that  the  paper  has 
acquired  a  standingthat 
is  unquestioned.  It  is 
frank  and  fearless,  and 
when  it  makes  a  mis- 
take  is   not   above   ac- 
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FAC   SIMILE,   FRONT  PAGE,  THE  TACOMA   LEDGER 


It  is  more  widely  quoted  than  any 
other  daily  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  it 
has  something:  to  say,  and  the  faculty 
of  saying  it.  The  editorial  writer  treats 
topics  connected  with  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  indulges  in  few  abstruse 
theses.  His  work  is  for  the  most  part 
not  for  the  scholarly  few,  but  for  the 


plain  multitude.  The  Ledger  believes 
in  dealing  with  the  practical  thing's.  It 
endeavors  to  maintain  a  high  moral 
tone,  and  to  advocate  always  that 
which  is  best  for  the  family,  the  com- 
munity and  society.  By  constancy  in 
this  course  it  has  caused  itself  to  be  re- 
spected. ^  y 
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During  the  course  of  the  Ledger  up 
to  the  present  there  have  been  on  its 
staff  many  men  of  note,  who  have 
sought  other  and  wider  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, but  the  local  sphere  has  greatly 
widened,  and  there  is  not  the  old  temp- 
tation to  go  to  different  scenes.  To  pre- 
pare copy  for  a  paper  on  the  old  basis 
was  a  different  thing  from  the  prepar- 
ation of  copy  now.  There  is  a  battery 
of  nine  Mergenthaler  machines,  a  $25,- 
000  Hoe  perfecting  press,  and  the  other 
appurtenances  of  a  first-class  office. 
The  paper  now  reaches  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  public,  and  there  is  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  writers  that 
their  work  is  not  being  wasted.  Each 
is  inspired  by  a  confidence  that  Tacoma 
is  destined  to  be  the  great  city  of  the 
Sound,  and  that  the  Ledger  necessarily 
will  be  the  great  paper. 

The  Ledger  is  so  strongly  intrenched 
that  attempts  at  entering  into  compe- 
tition have  been  farcical,  and  in  this  re- 
spect there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a 
change.  It  covers  the  ground  so  com- 
pletely that  from  a  news  standpoint 
there  is  no  reason  for  additions.  From 
the  editorial  standpoint  there  is  similar 
lack  of  ground  for  complaint,  while  me- 


chanically and  artistically  the  Ledger 
keeps  apace  with  the  most  advanced 
of  its  class.  In  a  business  way  it  can 
boast  of  having  carried  in  a  single  regu- 
lar edition,  during  December,  1902, 
more  columns  of  paid  advertising  than 
were  published  in  any  other  daily  in 
the  State  of  Washington  or  the  neigh- 
boring States  of  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Montana  during  the  same  month. 

The  Ledger  is  working  toward  an 
ideal.  In  politics  it  is  Republican;  in 
conduct,  aggressive.  It  believes  in  the 
Northwest.  This  is  its  essential  spirit. 
It  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  country 
that  has  sustained  it,  and  rejoices  that 
it  has  acquired  a  strength  that  enables 
it  to  repay  the  debt. 

From  a  financial  standpoint  the  Led- 
ger ranks  high.  The  owner,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Perkins,  is,  without  doubt,  the  richest 
publisher  in  the  Northwest.  Brad- 
street  gives  him  a  personal  rating  of 
$500,000.00  to  $1,000,000.00. 

The  Tacoma  Ledger  now  enjoys  an 
average  daily  circulation  of  12,000  cop- 
ies. The  average  Sunday  circulation 
has  reached  the  15,500  mark,  while  of 
thq  weekly  edition  8,500  copies  are 
printed  every  Thursday. 
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In  the  Days  ^hcn  Love  Is  Dead 

By  florence  l^Iay  Wright 


In  the  days  when  love  is  dead, 
When  for  gravestone  at  his  head 
Lies  a  store  of  memories  sweet. 
While  dead  hopes  lie  at  his  feet, 
When  the  flowers  of  vain  regret 
Scattered  on  his  grave,  are  wet 

With  the  tears  that  we  shall  shed; 

Will  you  seek  a  living  love, 
And  forget  the  old  love,  dead, 

And  his  monument  above? 
Or  will  you  in  patient  way 
Wait  love's  resurrection  day? 
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Our  point  of  View 


By  OHUfaun  BittU  OUUs 


JZo  Our  fncndQf  Readers  and  Hdvertisers 


I  time  is  opportune  when  some  further  statement  should  be  made  re- 
i^^arding  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  publication  of  this  maga- 
zine. The  Pacific  Monthly  is  now  in  its  fifth  year,  and  it  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  Age  is,  perhaps,  of  greater  value  to 
a  Western  publication  than  it  is  to  an  Eastern,  but  the  significant 
thing  about  the  Pacific  Monthly  at  present  is  the  statement  of  an 
ail  vertising  agency  that  the  magazine  is  making  the  greatest  strides 
in  its  bona  fine  increase  of  circulation  and  advertising  patronage 
that  have  ever  characterized  a  Western  magazine.  This  remarkable  increase 
began  in  August  of  1902,  when  about  500  new,  bona  fide  subscribers  were  added 
to  our  list.  From  500  the  number  jumped  to  1000;  and  this  is  approximately  the 
number  of  new  subscribers  that  the  Pacific  Monthly  is  a4ding  each  month. 

In  January,  the  magazine  was  increased  32  pages  of  reading  matter.  The 
new  business  for  January,  February  and  March  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
impossible,  without  adding  to  our  force,  to  take  care  of  it. 

In  March  the  magazine  did  the  biggest  business  in  its  history  for  a  single 
month.  In  April,  however,  for  the  first  seventeen  days,  the  business  was  over 
three  times  as  great  as  it  was  for  the  first  seventeen  days  of  March.  These 
statements  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  a  growth  that  we  believe  is  un- 
equalled by  any  other  monthly  publication  that  the  West  has  ever  seen. 

We  admit  that  it  is  gratifying  in  the  extreme,  but  we  propose  that  these  fig- 
ures shall  sink  to  comparative  insignificance  when  our  record  for  the  next  year 
is  written.  We  have  great  plans.  We  have  always  had.  But  we  preferred  to  go  at 
this  thing  right  in  the  first  place  and  build  up  carefully  and  conservatively, 
rather  than  to  make  a  big  splurge  and  a  fizzle,  as  has  been  so  often  the  case. 

This  Coast  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  magazines.  We  were  called  all 
kinds  of  foolish  things  when  we  started  this  magazine.  But  we  have  put  our 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  propose  to  make  this  thing  go,  and  go  as  no  other 
monthly  publication  in  the  West  has  ever  done.  There  is  no  such  word  as  fail 
in  our  vocabulary.   We  don't  know  what  the  word  means. 

Now,  then.  This  magazine,  like  everything  else  in  this  world,  has  its  faults. 
We  know  that  just  as  well  as  you  do.  It  is  not  the  acme  of  perfection,  by  a 
good  deal. 

BUT  IT  IS  GROWING,  and  we  believe  it  is  getting  better.  Give  us  time. 
That  is  all  we  ask.  We  have  plans  that  will  make  the  Pacific  Mon^Qv^solutely 
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unique  among  the  world's  publications,  and  we  can  make  it  of  vital  interest  to 
YOU.   We'd  get  out  of  the  business  if  we  couldn't. 

For  the  benefit  of.some  few  skeptical  individuals,  we  want  to  say  that  we 
are  not  trying  the  foolish  experiment  of  att/smpting  to  build  up  a  one-town  or  a 
one-state  magazine.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  every  other  monthly  publication 
on  the  Coast  is  attempting  just  this  thing.  The  Pacific  Monthly  will  not  be  pro- 
vincial or  local.  It  is  a  Western,  a  Pacific  Coast  magazine,  and  it  is  the  only  one. 
Its  name  signifies  its  scope. 

We  have  no  graft  or  fake  proposition.  We  are  building  up  a  MAGAZINE. 

Because  we  are  doing  this  and  not  grafting  the  public^  we  have  outlived 
eleven  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals  published  on  this  Coast  and  absorbed  three. 

We  don't  think  it  is  boasting  to  say  that  we  propose  to  build  up  the  best 
magazine  the  West  hs^s  ever  seen — a  good  deal  the  best.  We  have  a  big  op- 
portunity and  we  propose  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Things  are  coming  a  rushing 
with  us  now,  and  we  doff  our  hat,  bow,  smile,  and  say,  "Watch  us  grow." 


Labor  and  Capital 

The  large  number  and  the  serious  character  of  recent  strikes  lead  us  inevi- 
tably to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  re-adjustment  of  a  social  struc- 
ture that  will  permit  of  such  deplorable  conditions.  Even  the  most  conserva- 
tive thinkers  who  have  heretofore  rejected  with  scorn  any  such  suggestion  are 
coming  out  plainly  in  favor  of  it  now.  Certain  it  is  that  present  conditions  are 
intolerable.  Labor  and  Capital  are  both  becoming  too  arrogant,  too  dictatorial. 
The  great  middle  class  are  in  the  majority  in  this  country,  and  they  are  the 
butt  of  both  Capital  and  Labor.  Present  conditions  indicate  that  more  is  to  be 
feared  from  Labor  than  from  Capital,«  for  the  former  is  taking  the  dangerous 
and  untenable  ground  that  if  it  is  not  paid  the  wages  that  it  dictates,  work  shall 
not  proceed.  The  sympathy  of  the  world  has  long  been  with  Labor,  but  it  is 
doing  much  to  forfeit  that  sympathy  and  even  to  lose  respect.  No  progressive 
thinker,  no  man  who  has  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  heart,  or  even  a  desire  for 
the  betterment  of  his  own  condition,  can  wish  Labor  ill.  Its  progress  and  its 
rise  in  the  social  structure  is  of  inestimable  importance  to  the  whole  world. 
But  Labor  is  its  own  worst  enemy.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  come  to  a  real- 
ization of  this  fact,  and  the  conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue until  the  Government  shall  step  in  and  say  that  it  must  stop.  The  Govern- 
ment has  already  g^ven  Capital  a  slap  in  the  face  in  the  merger  decision,  and 
the  hand  is  ready  for  Labor.  Both  must  learn  the  lesson  for  all  time,  that  the 
good  of  the  whole  people  is  greater  than  the  good  of  a  few ;  that  the  interests  of 
a  community  shall  not  be  trodden  down  ruthlessly  without  a  day  of  reckoning 
for  those  who  do  it.  Capital  has  its  grievances  as  well  as  Labor,  but  Labor  has 
the  sympathy  of  the  people.  It  is  a  mighty  force,  but  it  must  be  careful.  There 
are  other  and  greater  forces — ^the  forces  of  common  sense  and  justice,  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  and  they  must  be  respected. 
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'The  Leopard^8  Spots'^  and  the  f4egro  problem 

By  D*  &  l^ynun 


The  recent  novel  by  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.,  entitled  "The  Leopard's  Spots," 
abundantly  repays  perusal,  and  even 
study.  To  one  who  has  followed  the 
daily  news,  and  magazine  literature, 
and  political  speeches,  it  has  little,  if 
anything,  new  in  the  discussion  of  the 
race  problem  in  America;  but  it  is  a 
collection  in  one  place  of  what  one 
would  otherwise  find  scattered  through 
many  detached  leaves,  or  else  retain 
only  as  a  series  of  mental  impressions 
more  or  less  mixed  in  memory.  As  a 
story,  it  presents  these  facts  in  the  light 
of  human  feeling  and  daily  relations, 
thus  heightening  their  effect,  or  at  least 
compelling  the  reader  to  dwell  for  some 
hours,  or  perhaps  days,  upon  circum- 
stances that  might  otherwise  occupy 
but  a  moment's  attention.  This  is  skill- 
fully done,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  story  carries  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader ;  although  in  a  literary  point  of 
view  the  work  is  not  above  that  of  Roe 
or  Sheldon. 

The  value  of  the  information  is  not 
in  the  well  known  incidents  narrated, 
but  as  throwing  light  upon  the  extreme 
Southern  feeling.  It  might  be  called  a 
study  in  the  psychology  of  the  present 
day  Southerner — far  as  the  book  is  it- 
self from  the  psychological.  The  men- 
tality that  it  reveals  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  American  life,  and  this 
book  shows  it  to  be  persistent  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  apparent- 
ly insusceptible  of  modification.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  boast  of  this 
volume  that  the  white  Southerner  has 
not  changed  from  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington, and  never  will  change,  but  that 
long  after  the  American  of  the  North 
has  ceased  to  exist  that  of  the  white  of 
the  South  will  remain  pure  and  unpol- 
luted, and  with  him  is  bound  up  the 


hope  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  One 
cannot  but  admire  this  exclusive  claim, 
and  also  the  proud  character  behind  it ; 
though  in  fact  he  may  see  in  it  only  the 
American  form  •  of  European  aristoc- 
racy of  blood  and  birth,  or  even  Phari- 
saic race-confidence. 

To  gain  anything  like  a  clear  or  un- 
biased view  of  the  race  problem  itself, 
this  book  should  be  read  along  with 
two  others — A  Fool's  Errand,  by  Judge 
Tourgee,  and  the  Autobiography  of 
Booker  T.  Washington.  With  the  three 
a  very  fair  and  calm  idea  of  the  days 
and  years  succeeding  the  war  period  in 
the  South  may  be  obtained.  The  Leop- 
ard's Spots  has  been  called  the  voice  of 
the  South — though  in  fact  the  books  of 
George  W.  Cable,  especially  John 
March,  Southerner,  may  be  as  truly  so 
considered  as  this.  It  has  also  been 
styled  the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the 
South,  and  the  author  does  not  scruple 
to  introduce  characters  from  that  mas- 
terpiece of  the  gifted  Northern  novelist 
to  point  his  moral  or  work  his  revenge  ; 
but  it  is  in  no  respect  the  antithesis  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  book.  It  does,  however, 
cover  the  same  period  and  deal  with  the 
same  problems  as  the  works  of  Tourgee 
and  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  Fool's 
Errand  was  by  one  of  the  fools,  and 
gives  the  personal  impressions  of  a 
Northern  man  who  was  at  the  South 
and  went  through  the  reconstruction 
period.  The  autobiographical  sketches 
of  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
Tuskeegee  Industrial  Institute  is  by 
one  of  the  interdicted  race  itself,  who, 
although  a  mulatto,  would  be  reckoned 
in  this  work  as  a  negro,  since  one  drop 
of  negro  blood  makes  a  negro. 

Very  early  in  the  pages  of  The  Leop- 
ard's Spots,  if  not  in  the  title  itself,  we 
find  that  the  story  needs  the  balance  of 
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Other  facts  and  the  impressions  of  other 
persons,  if  we  would  see  the  truth.  It 
is  written  in  a  spirit  of  tension  and  with 
an  extreme  object  in  view.  Hyperbole 
is  one  of  the  most  common  figures  of 
speech  employed.  The  following  is  per- 
haps the  keynote  of  the  political  ex- 
pressions of  the  book,  speaking  of  the 
return  of  the  Confederate  soldiers: 
"The  spectacle  of  this  terrible  army  of 
the  Confederacy,  the  memory  of  whose 
battle  cry  yet  thrills  the  world,  trans- 
formed in  a  month  into  patient  and 
hopeful  workers,  has  never  been  par- 
ailed  in  history.  Who  destroyed  this 
scene  of  peaceful  rehabilitation?  Hell 
has  no  pit  dark  enough,  and  no  damna- 
tion deep  enough  for  these  conspirators 
when  once  history  has  fixed  their 
guilt."  Not  to  mention  the  very  appar- 
ent parallel  of  the  army  of  the  Union 
disbanding  into  the  army  of  peaceful 
and  patient  laborers,  though  victorious 
and  under  the  temptation  of  levying 
long  on  a  defeated  enemy,  it  is  evident 
even  at  this  point  that  the  author's  de- 
sire is  to  fix  the  guilt  and  consign  to  a 
damnation  deeper  than  to  be  expected 
in  the  next  world  the  authors  of  the 
second  humiliation  of  the  South.  An 
example  of  exaggeration  is  also  seen  in 
the  allusion  to  the  loss  to  the  South  of 
four  billions  of  dollars  in  slaves.  This 
is  precisely  four  times  the  estimate  of 
the  careful  statistician,  Jean  de  Bloch, 
and  would  make  every  slave,  children 
and  old  men  as  well  as  the  able-bodied, 
worth  $i,ooo.  This  reveals  a  mode  of 
argument  that  makes  reply  mere  tedi- 
ous correction  of  mistakes. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  plan 
of  reconstruction  proposed  by  Andrew 
Johnson,  or  his  manner  of  carrying  it 
out,  was  that  of  Lincoln ;  neither  can  it 
be  considered  that  an  expression  of 
Lincoln's  in  1858,  on  the  relations  of 
the  negroes  and  the  whites,  would  be  a 
complete  statement  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  in  1865.  It  must  be  taken  with 
much  allowance  for  personal  race  bias 
that  what  were  called  the  "black  laws" 
of  the  first  state  governments  erected 
by  the  whites  of  the  South  after  the 
war  were  simply  to  restrain  vagrancy, 
or  that  they  were  modeled  upon  the 
laws  of  Northern  states,  or  that  their 


penalties,  some  of  which  were  mutila- 
tion, were  usual;  or  that  such  laws, 
even  if  modeled  on  those  of  the  North, 
were  wise  or  justifiable.  Neither  can  it 
be  taken  as  a  colorless  statement  that 
the  negroes  first  drew  the  color  line; 
nor  again  that  it  was  a  little  Yankee 
woman  writing  a  crude  book  that  caus- 
ed the  war — no  war  certainly  having 
come  except  as  the  Southern  whites  be- 
gan hostilities,  and  the  claim  being  like 
that  of  Louis  Napoleon  that  Germany 
began  war  because  King  William  re- 
fused to  see  Benedetti. 

But  it  is  not  in  items  of  history  or 
statistics  that  the  interest  of  the  book 
lies ;  though  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
what  has  been  called  an  expression  of 
the  wronged  and  silent  South  cannot 
be  taken  as  an  argument  because  its 
hyperbole  and  exaggeration  leave  it  in- 
determinate just  what  the  author 
menus. 

A  greater  interest  lies  in  the  charac- 
terization of  the  Northern  people  who 
appeared  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
.  South.  The  Northern  benefactors  and 
statesmen,  as  they  were  wont  to  con- 
sider themselves,  are  here  permitted  to 
see  how  they  appeared  in  Southern 
eyes.  Charles  Sumner  is  alluded  to  as 
— apparently  owing  to  the  cane  of 
Brooks — "a  poor,  cracked-brain."  In 
the  apprehension  of  the  Rev.  John  Dur- 
ham, the  ideal  character  of  the  story, 
who  evidently  voices  the  feelings  of  the 
author.  Summer,  Thad.  Stevens  and 
Ben.  Butler  were  "a  triumvirate  of 
physical  and  mental  deformity;"  the 
first  being  a  crack-brained  theorist  and 
the  second  a  club-footed  misanthrope, 
while  the  third,  Butler,  seems  to  have 
been  beyond  description. 

It  would  perhaps  be  supposed  that 
the  Northern  schoolma'ams  and  bene- 
factors who  established  education  of 
the  negroes  and  even  of  the  poor  whites 
in  the  South  would  be  given  credit  for 
good  intentions.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  merged  into  one  personality,  that  of 
Miss  Susan  Walker,  who  is  described 
as  having  a  sinister  pug  nose,  and  for 
whom  the  fate  is  reserved,  at  the  close, 
of  marrying,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  the  vil- 
lain of  the  story,  Allen  McLeod.  No 
philanthropy  is  acg^|;^|^ytQ(50^ 
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had  begun  her  benefactions  by  endow- 
ing an  institution  for  homeless  cats, 
and  her  efforts  at  the  South  for  the 
negroes  were  simply  to  add  specimens 
to  her  menagerie.  The  preacher  rejects 
her  ideas  as  "maudlin ;"  he  agrees  only 
to  establish  between  his  work  and  hers 
"a  great  mutual  ignorance."  He  con- 
siders her  mission  as  simply  "to  teach 
crack-brained  theories  of  social  and  po- 
litical equality  to  four  millions  of  ig- 
norant negroes,  some  of  whom  are  but 
fifty  years  removed  from  the  African 
jungles/'  and  separate  them  by  an  im- 
possible social  order  from  their  only 
real  friends,  their  former  masters.  This 
the  labors  of  General  Fiske  at  Nash- 
ville and  Armstrong  at  Hampton  are 
summarized  in  that  of  the  five  times 
millionairess  from  Boston.  It  would  be 
well,  at  this  point,  if  space  permitted,  to 
compare  this  picture  with  that  of  Tour- 
gee's  of  the  school  teacher  from  •the 
North,  or  the  reminiscences  of  Booker 
T.  Washington  of  the  Yankee  woman 
in  West  Virginia,  and  of  the  Yankee 
teacher  at  Hampton. 

For  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  he  also 
presents  but  one  character,  the  Rev. 
Ezra  Perkins.  Perkins  is  described  as 
a  former  preacher  in  Michigan,  who 
lost  his  church  on  account  of  unsavory 
rumors  about  his  character;  he  then 
eked  out  his  living  as  a  book  agent,  and 
as  an  insurance  agent.  As  to  the  bureau 
itself,  the  following  is  said:  "If  the 
devil  himself  had  devised  an  instru- 
ment for  creating  race  antagonism  and 
strife,  he  could  not  have  improved  on 
the  bureau  in  its  actual  workings.  Had 
clean-handed,  competent  agents  been 
possible,  it  might  have  accomplished 
good.  These  agents  were,  as  a  rule, 
the  riff-raflf  and  trash  of  the  North. 
It  was  the  suprelme  opportunity  of 
army  cooks,  teamsters,  fakirs  and 
broken  down  preachers  who  had  turned 
insurance  agents."  It  may  be  suspected 
that  there  was  more  or  less  truth  in 
this,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  able  and  humane  General  Howard, 
who  is  even  now,  in  his  old  age,  estab- 
lishing an  educational  institution  for 
the  whites  of  the  Cumberland  Gap,  was 
at  the  head  of  this  bureau.  The  descrip- 
tion as  the  the  bureau  appeared  to  the 


South  can  hardly  be  considered  as  com- 
plete without  Howard. 

The  agents  of  reconstruction  at  the 
South  are  also  painted  in  very  dark  col- 
ors. One  of  the  leaders  of  these  was 
Simon  Legree,  taken  alive,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  con- 
verted, only  that  instead  of  whipping 
slaves,  he  now  stripes  the  whites.  He 
was  seconded  by  Dave  Haley,  also  from 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  Tim  Shelby, 
who  had  run  away  from  the  Shelby 
farm  in  Kentucky  and  received  a  good 
education  in  Canada,  but  returned  to 
plague  the  South.  The  carpet-bag  gov- 
ernments are  described  in  the  same 
sable  colors,  their  thefts  and  extrava- 
gances unrelieved  by  one  good  charac- 
ter or  one  good  act.  The  leaders  ulti- 
mately go  North,  Legree  apparently 
developing  at  length  into  J.  P.  Morgan 
— Shelby  alone  being  so  unfortunate  as 
to  fall  the  first  victim  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

This  organization,  which  appears  so 
vividly  as  seen  by  a  white  man,  in  the 
pages  of  A  Fool's  Errand,  is  here  repre- 
sented as  a  law  and  order  league.  Its 
first  operations  are  spoken  of  as  neces- 
sary and  justifiable;  though  later,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  the  hands  of  young  men, 
who  afterwards  turned  Populists,  it 
committed  petty  crimes,  such  as  whip- 
ping negroes  and  worrying  Northern 
school  teachers.  It  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered that  this  Southern  organiza- 
tion, whatever  its  justification,  is  ade- 
quately described  in  this  work.  The 
writer  became  personally  acquainted 
with  a  mulatto,  in  attendance  at  the 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  and  a 
graduate  of  Fiske  University,  who  had 
only  escaped  with  his  life  from  the 
Klan,  and  whose  only  oflFense  was  that 
he  opened  a  school  in  the  black  belt  of 
Mississippi  for  colored  children.  The 
later  attempt  of  the  negroes  to  gain  po- 
litical recognition  by  an  alliance  with 
the  farmers  and  Populists  is  also  de- 
tailed, and  the  chief  leader  is  a  sensual 
young  scalawag,  a  poor  white,  called 
Allan  McLeod.  He  proves  to  be  a  villain 
and  coward,  and  the  personal  rival  and 
enemy  of  the  hero,  Charles  Gaston.  He 
is  the  old-fashioned  villain,  embodying 
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exterior,  and  incapable  of  redemption. 
He  is  represented  as  probably  having 
no  soul — precisely  as  the  negroes.  If  he 
is  intended,  as  would  seem,  as  the  au- 
thor's representation  of  Marion  Butler, 
the  talented  Populist  leader  of  the 
South,  his  character  and  fate  would 
seem  to  require  modification. 

The  stress  of  the  story,  however,  is 
not  on  these  Northern  adventurers  or 
the  Southern  scalawags ;  they  are  but 
the  setting  for  the  negro  character, 
which  is  conceived  as  antipathetic  to 
the  white.  The  negro  is  here  defined  as 
anyone  having  one  drop  of  negro  blood, 
and  the  less  that  intermixture,  the 
weaker  and  worse  the  character.  But 
four  such  characters  are  individualized. 
These  are  Nelse,  the  faithful  slave  who 
served  his  master  tp  the  latter's  death, 
and  then  his  mistress  until  his  own 
death  from  wounds  by  the  Freedmen 
ruffians ;  Dick,  the  new  uneducated  ne- 
gro ;  Tim  Shelby,  the  tool  of  the  carpet- 
baggers, and  George  Harris,  the  mod- 
em educated  negro.  To  each  of  these 
three  modern  negroes  is  assigned  one 
overwhelming  passion — that  of  pos- 
sessing a  white  woman.  Tim  Shelby, 
who  had  become  affluent  through  his 
plunders  at  the  capital,  and  had  the 
means  to  gratify  every  passion,  reveal- 
ed this  final  extravagance  of  nature  by 
attempting  to  secure — at  the  price  of 
position  as  school  teacher,  which  was 
in  his  power  to  give — a  kiss  from  the 
daughter  of  the  village  doctor.  With 
this  arose  the  Ku  Klux,  and  Shelby  was 
hanged. 

Dick,  the  new  plantation  negro  and 
vagabond,  became  the  fiend  who  de- 
stroyed the  life  of  the  last  remaining 
child  of  Tom  Camp,  the  crippled  Con- 
federate veteran;  and  also,  by  that 
crime,  the  reason  of  the  old  soldier. 
This  description,  sorrowful  as  it  is,  is 
the  best  done  of  any  part  of  the  book. 
It  is  sufficiently  restrained  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  literary  excellence ;  it 
is  also  an  account  of  a  calamity  so 
great  that  anyone  with  a  man's  feel- 
ings is  compelled  to  have  sympathy 
and  respect.  The  execution  that  fol- 
lowed, that  of  burning  the  negro, 
seems,  on  the  showing,  to  be  inevitable, 
if  not    justifiable.    One  is   inclined  to 


say  that  for  such  brutes  no  torture  is 
too  great.  Such  a  subject  can  hardly 
be  discussed  here,  and  we  cannot  but 
allow  that  the  wrath  of  a  community 
is  an  elemental  uprising  for  protection, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  herd  of  cattle  that 
combines  to  form  a  circle  around  their 
young,  and  to  meet  the  beast  of  prey 
with  a  wall  of  horns.  Nevertheless,  as 
an  argument  against  the  negro,  or  ne- 
groid, it  is  manifestly  discredited  by 
facts  elsewhere.  Similar  crimes,  and 
just  as  atrocious,  are  committed  by 
whites.  Oregon  was  horrified  a  few 
years  ago  by  such  a  crime,  with  mur- 
der, in  Clackamas  county ;  and  Califor- 
nia by  a  double  murder  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco.  The 
theory  that  the  negro,  or  negroid,  is  a 
brute  without  a  soul,  who  can  be  only 
restrained  by  terror,  must  also  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  white  fiend,  or 
the  fiend  of  any  other  race.  With  the 
disappearance  bf  the  negro  or  negroid, 
this  character  of  crime  would  not  cease. 
It  cannot  appear  as  otherwise  than  a 
species  of  race  hatred  that  would  burn 
a  colored  fiend  but  leave  the  equally 
guilty  and  loathsome  white  fiend  to 
legal  trial. 

In  the  third  character,  George  Har- 
ris, who  is  the  little  son  of  Eliza,  who 
crossed  the  Ohio  on  the  ice,  now  grown 
and  educated  by  Miss  Walker,  and  em- 
ployed by  Lowell  of  Boston,  the  sup- 
posed negro  infatuation  is  carried  al- 
most to  absurdity.  Harris  asks  his  pa- 
tron's permission  to  gain  the  affections 
of  his  daughter,  but  is  indignantly  re- 
fused and  ordered  out  of  the  house — 
though  but  an  octoroon.  He  is  heart- 
broken, and  contemplates  suicide,  but 
has  not  the  courage,  and  after  looking 
in  vain  for  work,  at  last  makes  five 
hundred  dollars  in  a  gambling  joint, 
and  with  this  visits  the  ash-piles  of 
negroes  burned  in  Ohio,  Kansas  and 
Colorado — Northern  states.  The  argu- 
ment here  intended  is  that  the  antipa- 
thy to  the  negro  is  racial,  not  sectional ; 
and  the  conclusion,  that  the  South  is 
comparatively  justifiable  in  such  pun- 
ishments. It  seems  almost  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Southern  mind  that  all  these 
questions  are  judged  by  comparison 
with  the  North.  But  what  if^e  North 
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were  wrong?  Can  not  such  matters  be 
decided  by  considerations  of  justice 
and  wisdom? 

One  reads  along,  however,  until  al- 
most the  close  before  finding  any  so- 
lution of  the  problem  presented.  It  is 
asserted  again  and  again  that  social 
equality  of  the  two  races  is  impossible, 
and  that  political  equality,  or  civil 
equality,  means  precisely  the  same  as 
social  equality.  The  argument  is  put 
in  the  mouth  of  George  Harris,  who 
says  to  Lowell:  '*I  deny  it  (that  'social 
rights  are  qne  thing  and  political  rights 
another').  Politics  is  but  a  manifesta- 
tion of  society.  Society  rests  on  the 
family.  The  family  is  the  unit  of  civil- 
ization. The  right  to  love  and  wed 
where  one  loves  is  the  badge  of  fellow- 
ship in  the  order  of  humanity.  The 
man  who  is  denied  this  right  in  any 
society  is  not  a  member  of  it." 

The  argument,  however,  is  evidently 
that  of  the  white;  it  is  not  made  by 
Professor  Scarborough  or  Booker  T. 
Washington,  who  see  a  distinction  be- 
tween civil  rights  and  social  privileges, 
and  ask  only  for  the  former.  The  argu- 
ment, however,  such  as  it  is,  is  con- 
fused by  using  the  word  "society"  in 
two  senses.  Society  in  the  broad  sense 
includes  all  the  relations  of  men,  po- 
litical as  well  as  friendly.  But  in  the 
sense  of  personal  standing  it  means 
only  the  narrow  limits  of  association  in 
friendship.  That  part  in  civil  society 
which  defines  men's  relations  as  to  nat- 
ural or  political  rights,  such  as  to  life, 
liberty,  personal  security  and  property, 
and  the  legal  and  civil  means  to  obtain 
these  rights,  the  negroes  claim,  and 
they  are  constitutionally  given  them; 
but  the  privilege  of  associating  with 
the  whites,  calling  on  them,  eating  at 
the  same  table,  dancing  with  them,  or 
marrying,  has  not  been  claimed  by  any 
civil  enactment,  and  is  universally  ad- 
mitted by  them,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
seen,  to  be  just  like  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  the  whites,  to  be  controlled  by 
mutual  respect  and  affinity. 

The  educational  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  rejected.  Gaston,  who  struggles 
through  and  up,  until  he  becomes  gov- 
ernor, is  about  to  make  the  recommen- 
dation, in  his  inaugural,  that  the  ne- 


groes must  be  educated  along  indus- 
trial lines.  To  this  the  preacher  replies: 
"It's  a  mistake.  If  the  negro  is  made 
master  of  the  industries  of  the  South 
he  will  become  the  master  of  the  South. 
Sooner  than  allow  him  to  take  the 
bread  from  their  mouths,  the  white 
men  will  kill  him  here,  as  they  do  at 
the  North,  when  the  struggle  for  bread 
becomes  tragic.  .  .  Make  the  neg^o 
a  scientific  and  successful  farmer,  and 
let  him  plant  his  feet  deep  in  your  soil, 
and  it  will  mean  a  race  war.  .  .  . 
The  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin, 
or  the  leopard  his  spots.  ...  If  a 
man  really  believes  in  equality,  let  him 
prove  it  by  giving  his  daughter  to  a 
negro  in  marriage.  That  is  the  test. 
When  she  sinks  with  her  mulatto  chil- 
dren into  the  black  abyss  of  a  negroid 
life,  then  ask  him!  Your  scheme  of 
education  is  a  humbug.  .  .  .  The 
more  you  educate,  the  more  impossible 
you  make  his  position  in  a  democracy. 
Education!  Can  you  change  the  color 
of  his  skin,  the  kink  of  his  hair,  the 
bulge  of  his  lips,  the  spread  of  his  nose, 
or  the  beat  of  his  heart,  with  a  spelling 
book?  The  negro  is  the  human  don- 
key. You  can  train  him,  but  you  can- 
not make  of  him  a  horse.  Mate  him 
with  a  horse  and  you  get  a  larger  don- 
key, called  a  mule,  incapable  of  pre- 
serving his  species.  What  is  called 
race  prejudice  is  simply  God's  first  law 
of  nature — the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion." 

When  it  is  considered  that  any  one 
having  even  a  drop  of  negro  blood  is 
reckoned  a  negro,  the  full  sweep  of  this 
summary  may  be  understood,  though  it 
is  so  harsh  and  contemptuous  as  hardly 
to  seem  a  sober  judgment. 

The  only  solution  presented  by  the 
preacher,  the  spokesman  of  the  author, 
is  transportation.  "The  neg^o  must 
ultimately  leave  this  continent."  This 
is  the  only  solution  offered  in  this  vol- 
ume; all  others  are  rejected;  a  return 
to  slavery  is  discarded ;  any  degree  of 
education,  and  all  participation  in  gfov- 
ernment,  and  even  independent  indus- 
try, are  considered  impracticable.  How- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  the  solution  of 
the  race  question  by  transporting  the 
negro,  including  every  one  that  has  a 
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drop  of  negro  blood,  is  one  that  cannot 
be  taken  seriously.  Let  alone  the  legal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  removing  mil- 
lions of  native  born  citizens,  convicted 
of  no  crime,  the  industrial  difficulties 
would  rise  to  the  point  of  impossibility. 
We  are  warranted  in  concluding, 
therefore,  that  the  book  presents  no 
conclusion,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
an  exposition  of  the  feeling  of  many 
in  the  South  over  their  great  problem. 
Narrow  as  the  scope  of  the  book  seems, 
hard  and  dry  as  are  its  sympathies, 
passionate  as  is  its  hatred,  and  con- 
trary as  seems  its  teaching  to  that  of 
the  Apostles,  who  declared  that  God 
had  made  of  one  blood  all  races  of  men, 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  in  the  estimation  of  Jesus 
there  was  no  bond  or  free,  Greek,  Jew, 
Sc)rthian,  Roman  or  Barbarian,  but  all 
one  humanity,  we  cannot  but  be  touch- 
ed anew  with  the  pathos  and  extremity 
of  the  Southern  people.  The  situation 
is  such,  with  its  passions  and  perplexi- 
ties, as  to  affect  one  as  when  reading 
descriptions  of  Russian  life,  or  Siberian 
exile — ^that  the  people  concerned  are 
hardly  sane.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think 
the  people  who  express  themselves  as 
this  author  have  little  comprehension 
of  the  power  and  possibilities  of  appro- 
priation by  all  men,  of  all  races,  of  the 
mental  and  spiritual  accumulations  of 
the  ages.  Not  only  are  the  descendants 
of  the  revolutionary  fathers  heirs  of 
American  ideas. 

The  autobiographical  sketches  of 
Booker  T.  Washington,  to  whom  the 
author  of  The  Leopard's  Spots  makes 
no  direct  allusion,  should  be  read  in 
conclusion,  to  take  out  the  impression 
of  despair  and  hypochondria.  It  has 
all  the  solidity  of  a  genuine  life.  It  is 
not  fiction.  From  a  literary  point  of 
view  it  is  better  than  either  Tourgee's 
or  Dixon's  work.  It  is  ever  cheerful 
and  hopeful,  and  sparkles  with  kindly 
humor.  It  shows  a  perfectly  sane  and 
happy  life,  engrossed  in  imparting  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  saving  knowledge  to 
his  people  and  his  country.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  busy 
at  every  throb  with  labor,  and  trusting 
to  a  better  future.    He  believes  that 


civil  rights  and  political  guaranties  will 
not  be  denied  a  people  industrially  use- 
ful. To  his  people,  therefore,  he  says, 
Be  useful ;  he  teaches  them  how  to 
raise  fat  hogs  instead  of  lean  ones; 
make  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes  grow  on  an  acre  instead 
of  fifty ;  be  worthy  of  trust,  and  wait 
to  be  trusted ;  God  is  good,  and  man, 
on  the  whole,  is  just.  Such  are  the 
teachings  of  this  mulatto  who  never 
even  knew  his  father,  who  struggled 
through  poverty  with  his  mother,  and 
trudged  to  Hampton  and  received  from 
Armstrong  and  his  corps  of  Yankee 
teachers  the  training  that  made  him  at 
an  early  age  known  around  the  world. 
Such  seem  to  be  the  ideas  that  he  im- 
pressed, as  the  hope  of  his  race,  upon 
the  President,  at  the  dinner  in  the 
White  House  which  so  shocked  the 
South.  That  there  can  be  such  a  man 
among  the  colored  people  of  th^  South, 
shows  that  there  is  a  hopeful  solution 
of  the  race  pi-oblem. 

The  calm-minded  man,  who  trusts 
in  a  happy  outcome  for  all  the  prob- 
lems now  engrossing  the  world's 
thought,  will  trust  more  and  more  to 
evolution.  Not  that  partial  type  of  evo- 
lution which  simply  destroys  the  weak 
and  unfit,  but  which  fits  the  weak  for 
the  advancing  life.  Not  the  destructive, 
the  katabolic,  feature  of  evolution,  but 
the  constructive — the  anabolic.  The 
evolution  that  not  only  destroys  the 
unfavorable  variations  but  so  improves 
the  conditions  that  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  favorable  variations  are  se- 
cured. In  our  American  society — using 
the  term  in  the  large  sense — this  evolu- 
tion will  include  the  better  application 
of  the  great  ideas  already,  and  for 
long  past,  at  work  here;  the  more 
complete  and  universal  education,  and 
its  practical  applications ;  a  clearer  and 
more  humane  religion,  teaching  the 
unity  of  God,  the  solidarity  of  mankind, 
and  a  universal  redemption  from  the 
ignorance  and  evils  of  the  past ;  and  a 
more  perfect  democracy,  guaranteeing 
to  all  alike  security  in  life,  liberty,  and 
an  industrial  opportunity,  and  to  the 
use  and  enjoyment  and  dispensation  of 
the  rewards  of  their  own  labor. 
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CbarUe  IL  flint- 
Charles  R.  Flint  has  been  dubbed  the 
*Tather  of  Trusts."  Whether  that  title 
is  an  honor  or  an  opprobrium,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  point  of  view.  It  is 
probable    that    Mr.    Flint    cares 
what  he  is  called.  In  fact,  he  is 
too  busy  to  think  much  about 
it.  The  demands  upon  his  men- 
tal faculties  are  so  great  that 
there  are  precious  few  moments 
in  which  he  can  indulge  in  idle 
thought  of  any  kind.   For,  like 
other  fathers,  his  large  family 
requires  the  most  constant  and 
careful  attention ;  and  trusts  are 
the  most  refractory  of  children. 
Mr.  Flint  is  a  perfect  storage 
battery  of  energy.    He  goes  at 
top  speed  all  the  time.    Every 
minute  is  turned  to  account.  On 
a  page  torn  almost  at  random 
from  the  diary  of  his  life  would 
be  recorded  more  real  accom- 
plishment than  is  contained  in 
the  whole  biography  of  less  po- 
tential men.  He  races  about  on 
his  high-speed  automobile  and 
dictates  letters  to  the  secretary 
at  his   side.   He    spins    across 
Long  Island  Sound  in  his  tor- 
pedo-yacht,  "Arrow,"   and   on 
the  way  masters  the  intricacies 
of  a  great  industrial  combina- 
tion, disposes  of  a  great  mass 
of    correspondence,    writes    up 
the  log,  and  finds  time  to  joke 
and  make  himself  pleasant  to 
his  guests.    Alone,  he  provides 
work  for  three  secretaries,  and  has  un- 
der   him    half-a-dozen    trust    experts 
working  out  the  details  of  great  indus- 
trial consolidations. 

In  the  year  1899  he  effected  the  or- 
ganization of  seven  great  combina- 
tions, the  summed-up  capital  of  which 
exceeds  seventy-two  millions  of  dollars. 


besides  co-operating  in  no  one  knows 
how  many  other  great  enterprises.  But 
his  unbounded  energy  is  not  confined 
to  business  alone.  He  is  a  public  speak- 
er of  prominence  and  a  contributor  to 
the  magazines.  He  has  served  the  gov- 
ernment in  various  capacities,  though 


CHARLES   R.   FLINT. 

never  entering  politics.  He  is  an  ardent 
sportsman,  and  hunts,  fishes,  swims 
and  yachts  with  the  same  fierce  zest 
that  he  displays  in  his  work.  Truly,  he 
seems  pursued  by  the  gad-fly  of  doing 
things.  A  craving  for  activity  pursues 
him  which  even  his  galvanic  energy 
seems  unable  to  satisf}^ 
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Cbe  Mew©emiaii  envoy- 
Baron  Speck  von  Sternberg,  the  new 
German  envoy  sent  to  represent  Ger- 
many during  the  Venezuela  difficulty, 
seems  to  be  particularly  qualified,  both 
by  birth  and  by  training,  to  fill  the  ex- 
acting duties  of  his  position.  His  moth- 
er was  an  English  woman,  and  a  part 
of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  England. 
He  received  a  military  education  and 
participated  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  in  which  he  won  military  honors, 
being  decorated  with  the  iron  cross  on 
the  battlefield  of  Sedan.  After  leaving 
the  army  he  followed  a  course  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  studies,  and  finally, 
at  the  age  of  28,  entered  the  diplomatic 
service.  Since  that  time  he  has  served 
in  many  countries,  but  always  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking ones.  Perhaps  it  is  due 
to  this  experience  as  well  as  to  other 
qualifications  that  he  is  consid- 
ered in  Germany  as  the  diplomat 
who  is  most  thoroughly  cognizant  of 
English  thought,  temperament,  and 
most  familiar  with  the  international  af- 
fairs of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

This  is  not  the  Baron's  first  visit  to 
America,  for  he  was  connected  with  the 
German  embassy  some  years  ago. 
While  here,  he  married  an  American 
woman,  thus  augmenting  the  ties  by 
which  he  is  bound  to  this  country.  Con- 
sidering these  things,  his  selection  as 
envoy  is  looked  upon  as  a  fortunate 
one,  and  his  advancement  to  the  rank 
of  ambassador  to  succeed  Baron  von 
Holbein  would  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval. 

Governor  Odcirs  Methods- 
Governor  Odell  has  made  it  the  rule 
of  his  life  to  be  exact  in  his  statements, 
says  Leslie's  Weekly,  and  he  fortifies 
himself  accordingly  at  all  times  by  fa 
miliarity  with  the  official  documents  of 
the  state.  Too  often  such  matters  are 
left  entirely  to  subordinates,  and  too 
often  the  chief  executive  will  not  take 
the  time  to  make  them  the  subject  of 
special  study.  The  result  of  Governor 
Odell's  systematic  habits  of  business, 
coupled  with  his  genius  for  figures  and 
his  gift  for  measuring  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities  of  a  situation,  is 
shown  in  the  abolition  of  the  direct  tax, 


nothing  but  a  vestige  of  it  remaining 
at  the  close  of  his  first  term.  There  was 
no  accident  about  this,  and  no  surprise 
to  the  Governor. 

Governor  Odell  seldoms  deals  with 
the  unexpected.  That  is  not  the  habit 
of  his  mind.  That  is  not  the  habit  of 
any  sound  business  man  who  deals 
with  figures.  The  executive  deals  with 
figures,  with  calculations,  with  certain- 
ties, and  with  expected  results.  Upon 
his  desk,  for  instance,  the  nearest  book 
in  reach  of  his  right  hand  is  a  little  vol- 
ume, bound  in  red  morocco.  Open  it 
and  you  find  that  it  is  an  account  book, 
with  ruled  pages  of  ledger  paper.  That 
little  red  book  is  the  financial  chart  of 
Governor  Odell's  administration.  It 
tells  how  much  money  the  sts^te  has  to 
spend  and  what  the  limits  of  its  expen- 
ditures during  the  current  year  must 
be.  One  can  put  it  down  as  a  settled 
fact  that  the  limitations  thus  fixed  by 
the  Governor,  in  the  interest  of  taxpay- 
ers, will  not  be  exceeded. 

Clever  after-dinner  talkers  are  rare 
in  all  countries,  says  Leslie's  Weekly. 
One  of  the  best  in  the  United  States  is 
Senator  Depew.  A  fatal  mistake,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Depew,  is  made  in 
appropriating  what  some  one  else  has 
said,  unless  the  appropriation  is  duly 
credited.  The  man  who  steals  thunder 
is  very  apt  to  be  shocked.  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, a  clever  man  at  the  table,  as  he 
is  elsewhere,  is  credited  with  saying  to 
his  grandchildren  at  a  goose  dinner: 
"When  we  sat  down,  my  children,  you 
noticed  a  goose  stuffed  with  sage.  Now 
you  see  a  sage  stuffed  with  goose."  If 
Mr.  Jefferson  said  this  he  appropriated 
it  from  the  late  William  M.  Evarts,  the 
difference  being  that  the  dish  before 
Mr.  Evarts  was  turkey.  The  incident 
is  remembered  by  the  Harvard  alumni 
in  New  York,  who  had  Mr.  Evarts  as  a 
guest  at  a  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

At  an  informal  dinner  at  which  sev- 
eral friends  of  Ambassador  Choate 
were  present,  one  asked  him :  "If  you 
were  dead  and  could  come  back  to  this 
world  in  another  body,  who  would  you 
prefer  to  come  as?"  It  is  said  that  he 
replied :  "I  would  prefer  to^^ome  aS| 
Mrs.  Choate's  second  husbandVlbOOgle 
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Vhc  Need  of  pbj^- 

Strenuous  days,  these ! — days  of  keen 
striving,  of  tense  anxiety,  of  unremit- 
ting toil !  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  All 
about  us  we  see  men  of  wealth  and 
power  who  owe  their  g^reatness  to  per- 
sistent effort.  Our  President  is  a  living 
exponent  of  his  own  philosophy  of 
everlasting  labor,  and  constantly  urges 
us  to  renewed  endeavor.  The  head  of 
our  foremost  college  says  that  a  man 
must  work  till  he  can  work  no  more, 
and  in  response  to  the  call,  we — poor, 
pliant  mortals ! — bend  our  backs  to  the 
load,  gird  up  our  loins  and  struggle  on. 
Day  by  day  there  is  more  work  for  the 
brain,  the  eyes,  the  fingers.  Day  by  day 
the  pressure  is  increased,  the  screws  of 
the  rack  are  tightened  another  notch, 
and  we  respond  with  a  g^reater  demand 
upon  our  -powers,  a  greater  tax  upon 
our  vital  forces. 

But  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  in  our 
mad  career.  Let  us — if  we  can — scram- 
ble out  of  this  battered  highway  of 
travail  and  step  for  a  moment  on  some 
vantage  point  where  we  can  wipe  the 
sweat  from  our  brows  and  gain  a  clear- 
er view  of  things.  Now  we  can  see  the 
menace  that  skulks  under  cover  of  this 
fierce  striving;  for,  after  all,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  expenditure  of  our  strength. 
Exceeding  this,  we  draw  upon  our  re- 
serve force,  and  do  so  at  our  peril.  Na- 
ture's laws  are  rigid,  and  if  we  disre- 
gard them,  her  penalty  is  swift  and 
sure. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  this 
fever  of  worry  and  work?  What  the 
antidote  for  the  poison  that  lurks  in  this 
tense,  modern  life? 

Recreation,  relaxation,  play:  these 
are  the  medicines  that  will  allay  the 
congestion  of  brain,  the  fever  of  the 
blood.  How  necessary,  then,  to  learn 
the  secret  of  play,  for  in  it  lies  our 
safety.     We    must,   have    a    complete 


change  of  thought,  a  new  mental  out- 
look. This  may  be  gained  in  countless 
ways.  For  many,  some  hobby  affords 
them  a  relaxation  from  business  or 
household  worries.  Golf,  tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  automobiling,  are  forms  of 
play  for  others.  Long  walks  in  winter 
and  summer,  sunshine  and  rain,  if  they 
take  you  into  the  glad,  free  spaces  of 
nature,  are  the  best  sort  of  recreation. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  play 
must  be  enjoyable.  Pitiable  indeed  is 
the  man  or  woman  who  can  not  find 
some  form  of  wholesome  amusement 
that  will  relieve  the  tired  brain,  recall 
the  sparkle  to  the  eye  and  the  buoyancy 
to  the  step.  Even  the  theater  or  the 
dance  room  are  better  than  none  at  all. 
But  the  best  is  the  kind  that  takes  you 
into  the  open  air,  that  exercises  your 
muscles,  that  makes  you  a  boy  or  girl 
again.  Play  like  that  will  keep  you  sane 
and  wholesome.  It  is  nature's  great  an- 
tiseptic. It  will  send  you  back  to  the 
office  or  the  workroom  with  steadied 
nerves,  a  clear  brain  and  renewed  cour- 
age, ac. 

parental  Influence— 

Although  the  laws  governing  heredi- 
ty are  as  yet  but  little  known,  says  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  enough 
has  been  discovered  within  the  past 
half-century  to  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  the  moral  obligation  of  men 
and  women  to  have  sound,  healthy  off- 
spring. Marriage  concerns  not  only  the 
two  voluntary  partners  in  it,  but  un- 
counted future  generations,  whose  wel- 
fare comes  through  this  function,  satis- 
fying the  demands  of  the  higher  nature 
in  both  parents.  If  they  are  happy  in 
each  other,  the  offspring  of  their  union 
will  be  well  endowed,  for  happiness  is 
the  mental  equivalent  of  physical  vital- 
ity,    and    if   t^e.^.ogg^(^(g^essary  to 
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bodily  health,  the  other  is  equally  es- 
sential to  a  sound  and  well-balanced 
mind.  Let  the  mother  cultivate  in  her- 
self a  fixed  determination  to  transmit 
to  her  child  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
is  best  in  her,  and  as  little  as  may  be  of 
what  is  worst.  A  strong  moral  purpose 
like  this,  which  absorbs  the  mind,  uses 
all  the  blood  and  heat  the  body  can 
furnish,  leaving  no  material  from 
which  her  more  frivolous,  fleeting  im- 
pulses can  •  build  vices.  The  mother 
whose  habitual  mood  is  good  makes  by 
her  beautiful  thoughts  and  tender  fan- 
cies a  wall  of  her  own  strong  character 
against  the  hordes  of  counter-inheri- 
tances pressing  down  from  dead  and 
gone  forefathers,  to  drag  low  the  nature 
of  her  child. 

Best  ChttdrofB  B00I1&— 

St.  Nicholas  recently  had  a  prize  con- 
test to  discover  what  are  considered  the 
best  10  books  for  children.  In  the  lists 
sent  in  the  following  were  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned: 

"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  by  Lewis 
Carroll. 


**Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  by  Fran- 
ces Hodgson  Burnett. 

'The  Wonder  Book,"  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

"The  Birds*  Christmas  Carol,"  by 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

**Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  by 
Ernest  Thompson-Seton. 

'^Water-Babies,"  by  Charles  Kings- 
ley. 

"The  Jungle  Books,"  by  Rudyard 
Kipling. 

**Black  Beauty,"  by  Anna  Sewell. 

**Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,"  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris. 

"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

In  the  list  which  won  the  prize,  the 
following  also  were  mentioned: 

"Greek  Heroes,"  by  Charles  Kings- 
ley. 

•*Hans  Brinker,"  by  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge. 

"King  of  the  Golden  River,"  by  John 
Ruskin. 

**The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  by 
Mark  Twain. 


=^^^^ 


H  8oiig  for  a  Cbild 

Bate  ra.  Cooke 

Pet-kin  and  Pussy-kin,  sweetest  of  girls, 
Torn  little  aprons  and  wind-swept  curls — 
Which  do  I  love  the  best?   How  can  I  tell? 
Brown  eyes  and  blue  eyes,  I  love  both  so 
well! 

Soon   are   their   baby   hearts   swimming  in 

bliss; 
How  many  chocolates  will  pay  for  a  kiss? 
Ah,  how  they  smother  me! — now  you  can 

see 
How  these  young  honey-birds  idolize  me. 

Or  is  it  only  the  price  of  the  boon? 
What  a  great  pity  they  learn  it  so  soon! 
Better  to  teach  them,  with  purer  intent, 
"Love    that    is    purchased    is    not    worth    a 
cent." 
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early  friends  of  Oregon  — 

The  original  Oregon  owes  much  to 
those  men  who  championed  her  cause 
in  Congress,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Although  their  ef- 
forts were  not  immediately  productive, 
they  served  to  keep  the  matter  before 
the  people,  and  therefore  contributed 
much  to  the  final  recognition  of  Oregon 
as  a  territory. 

Among  the  first  to  realize  the  need 
for  legislation  was  Dr.  John  Floyd, 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Virginia.  As  early  as  1820 
he  began  to  agitate  the  matter  of  rec- 
ognition, and  in  1824,  by  dint  of  his  in- 
divrdual  efforts,  his  ardent  and  unflag- 
ging determination,  he  carried  it  to  a 
successful  issue,  so  far  as  his  branch  of 
Congress  was  concerned. 

In  supporting  the  bill,  he  uttered 
these  prophetic  words:  "Gentlemen 
are  talking  of  our  natural  boundaries 
(referring  to  the  Rocky  Mountains). 
Sir,  our  natural  boundary  is  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  swelling  tide  of  immigra- 
tion must  and  will  roll  on  until  that 
mighty  ocean  interposes  its  waters  and 
limits  our  territorial  empire.  Then, 
with  two  oceans  washing  our  shores, 
the  commercial  wealth  of  the  world  is 
ours,  and  immagination  can  hardly  con- 
ceive the  greatness,  the  grandeur,  and 
the  power  that  awaits  us." 

"But  on  reaching  the  upper  house,  in 
1825,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  support  of 
Senators  Barbour  of  Virginia  and  Ben- 
ton of  Missouri,  the  bill  was  laid  on 
the  table  indefinitely. 

In  1828,  Dr.  Floyd  made  another  de- 
termined effort,  and  the  bill  was  dis- 
cussed vigorously  for  two  weeks.  The 
opposition,  however,  was  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
measure.  This  ended  the  work  of  Dr. 
Floyd,  as  his  term  ended  with  that  ses- 
sion.   Although  his  labors  did  not  re- 


sult in  any  actual  legislation,  yet  it  was 
productive  of  the  greatest  good,  as  it 
kept  this  matter  before  the  American 
people,  aroused  their  interest  and  ex- 
cited feeling  against  the  repeated  ag- 
gressions of  Great  Britain  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

In  1838,  Senators  Lewis  F.  Linn  and 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  took 
up  the  matter  in  the  Senate.  The  for- 
mer introduced  a  bill  for  the  occupation 
of  the  Columbia  river,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  territory  north  of  latitude  42" 
and  west  of  the  Rockv  Mountains,  to 
be  called  the  Oregon  country ;  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fort  on  the  Columbia,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  a  military 
force ;  the  establishment  of  a  port  of  en- 
try; the  requiring  of  the  country  to 
be  held  subject  to  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  $50,000.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented from  American  settlers  in  Ore- 
gon, signed  by  J.  L.  Whitcom  and  35 
other  pioneers,  praying  Congress  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  their  settlements, 
and  embrace  Oregon  in  federal  juris- 
diction. Although  this  bill  failed  of  pas- 
sage, its  supporters  continued  to  intro- 
duce similar  measures,  and  were  sec- 
onded by  the  memorials  and  resolutions 
from  various  state  legislatures  and 
other  popular  assemblies. 

In  the  session  of  1842-43,  Senator 
Benton  added  to  his  bill  a  resolution 
that  emigrants  be  granted  a  land  claim. 
In  1843,  after  a  long  and  earnest  de- 
bate, the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  24  to  22.  The  bill  was  reported 
to  the  House  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  chairman  of  the  committee,  re- 
ported adversely  to  the  bill,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  disagreed  with  the  con- 
vention of  1827,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  new  territory  should  be 
occupied  bv  the  United*  Statesr  until  a 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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year's  notice  had  been  given.  That 
ended  the  matter,  so  far  as  that  session 
was  concerned,  and  also  concluded  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Linn,  who  labored  faith- 
fully in  the  interests  of  the  bill  in  which 
his  whole  soul  was  engaged. 

Mr.  B-enton,  however,  carried  on  the 
work  with  unflinching  perseverance; 
and  finally,  in  18485  success  crowned 
his  efforts,  and  Oregon  was  organized 
into  a  territorial  government.  In  the 
last  debate,  Benton  arrayed  on  his  side 
such  brilliant  statesmen  as  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Daniel  Webster  and  James  K. 
Polk.  In  honor  of  their  services,  coun- 
ties have  been  christened  with  their 
names.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Con- 
gressman Floyd  was  not  also  com- 
memorated. 

Ranfntoccmes  of  ^ohti  McLoughUn— 

Col.  James  K.  Kelly  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  McLoughlin,  as  he 
lived  in  the  block  adjoining  the  Doc- 
tor's home  in  Oregon  City.  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin, as  he  describes  him,  was  a 
man  over  6  feet  in  height,  with  a  fine 
manner  and  a  commanding  presence. 
His  hair,  which  was  as  white  as  snow, 
and  exceedingly  fine,  was  worn  long 
and  fell  about  his  shoulders.  He  had  a 
full  face  and  a  florid  complexion,  was 
always  well  dressed  and  careful  of  his 
personal  appearance.  In  the  summer 
time  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  fine 
quilled  moccasins  on  the  street,  and 
wit)i  his  stately  walk  was  always  a  con- 
spicuous figure.  He  was  unpretentious, 
however,  and  kind  and  affable,  though 


subject  at  times  to  attacks  of  irasci* 
bility.  If  he  ever  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  let  slip  a  mild  oath,  he  would 
humbly  cross  himself  and  utter,  "God 
forgive  me." 

Once  an  Indian  came  to  the  Doctor 
while  he  was  eating,  and  wanted  to 
talk.  The  Doctor  told  him  to  go,  but 
the  fellow  was  importunate,  and  Dr. 
McLoughlin,  in  a  great  fury,  struck 
him  a  resounding  whack  with  his  cane, 
shouting,  "Now  go,  will  you  1"  Need- 
less to  say,  the  Indian  went. 

Dr.  W.  C.  McKay,  a  grandson  of  Dr. 
McLoughlin,  relates  incidents  that  shed 
light  on  the  character  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Loughlin and  the  influence  she  pos- 
sessed over  her  husband.  He  says  that 
he  has  seen  the  Doctor  enter  the  family 
living  room,  where  his  wife  was  sitting, 
busy  with  her  knitting,  in  a  terrific  rage 
at  someone's  failing  to  fulfill  a  com- 
mission, or  some  other  dereliction  of 
duty,  and  uttering  dire  threats  against 
the  offender.  The  good  lady  never  stop- 
ped her  knitting  as  she  sat  placidly  by 
the  open  fireplace,  and  when  his  wrath 
had  consumed  itself  somewhat  she 
would  put  in  some  quiet,  sensible  word 
that  instantly  brought  peace  upon  the 
troubled  waters  and  brought  the  irri- 
tated man  to  a  sane  view  of  the  situ- 
ation. Thus  her  good  sense  and  wifely 
tact  forestalled  many  an  unjust  action. 

Mrs.  McLoughlin,  it  was  generally 
supposed,  was  a  half-breed ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  David  McLoughlin,  she  was 
one-fourth  Chippewa  and  the  remain- 
der Scotch.  a  H.  CUrfc 


€be  aiind  in  the  €ree8 

Marion  patton  Hindstey 


Shushassa  sat  in  the  wigwam  door 
And  gazed  at  the  dusk  of  the  forests  of  fir; 

Never  a  maid  in  the  tribe  before 
Had  glowed  with  the  beauty  that  bright- 
ened her. 

A  brave  who  followed  the  northern  star 
Had  paused  with  her  father's  tribe  to  rest; 

He  told  of  gold  in  the  hills  afar; 
Shushassa's  heart  sang  loud  in  her  breast. 

The  brave  was  young  and  lithe  and  straight. 
His  skin  gleamed  bronze  through  the  dusk 
of  the  trees, 
His  mind  was  stored  with  legends  great, 
And  his  arrows  sang  swift  and  strong  on 
the  breeze. 


He  told  of  councils  and  wars  afar, 
At  night  as  they  sat  at  the  wigwam  door; 

His  eyes  sought  ever  the  northern  star, 
But  her  eyes  sought  his  forevermore. 

He  followed  the  gleaming  star's  bright  gold. 

With  restlessness  on  through  the  forests 

of  fir, 

And  to  none  but  the  trees  did  she  ever  tell 

The  heartache  and  woe  that  was  left  to 

her. 

Tonight,    if   you    ride   through   the   forests 
afar. 

And  follow  ever  the  northern  star. 
In  the  alders  low  and  the  fir  trees  high 

You  will  hear  the  woe  of  Shushassa's  si 
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SyigJLf.e.  Cbacber 

IUa4  tfic  bftft  books  ffavt,  or  you  nui]r  not  bave  a  tbanu  to  read  Hicm  at  all. 

—ntnry  D.  Cborcau. 


To  A.  E.  W.  Mason  belongs 
Cbc  four  the  palm  for  producing  what 
fathers  may  be  considered  the  best 
story  of  the  season,  and  one 
of  the  cleanest  and  cleverest  novels 
that  has  appeared  for  some  time.  One 
cannot  read  a  page  without  feeling  that 
they  have  come  into  contact  with  a 
writer  who  is  master  of  his  art,  who 
knows  from  first  to  last  the  beautiful 
art  of  unfolding  a  tale.  And  from 
whatever  standpoint  it  is  viewed,  '*The 
Four  Feathers"  meets  every  demand 
that  can  be  made  upon  it.  Only  an 
intelligence  of  the  highest  conceptive 
powers  could  have  brought  forth  so 
masterly  a  creation ;  only  the  most  re- 
fined artistic  perceptions  could  have 
given  it  the  form,  the  finish,  which  are 
not  the  least  of  its  qualities. 

To  turn  to  the  last  pages  of  a  book 
in  order  to  discover  the  outcome  of 
the  story  is  certainly  a  bad  practice; 
but  if  ever  the  fault  is  susceptible  of 
excuse,  it  is  so  in  this  instance;  for 
truly,  so  fascinating  is  this  marvelous 
coil  of  human  motive,  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  anticipate  the  denoument  is  al- 
most irresistible. 

It  is  a  book  with  many  aspects  of 
greatness.  It  has  character  and  scope 
and  power.  In  point  of  style,  it  is 
beyond  reproach.  What  more  dra- 
matic situation  is  there  in  all  fiction 
than  that  wherein  Feversham  stands 
before  his  betrothed  and  receives  from 
her  the  final  token  of  his  dishonor? 
What  more  perfectly  sustained  narra- 
tion than  that  harrowing  escape  from 
the  prison  at  Omdurman? 

But  to  say  more  would  be  only  to 
compound  the  expressions  of  praise. 
The  Reader  confesses  his  inability  to 
discover  fault  or  flaw  in  "The  Four 
Feathers."  It  is  well  nigh  perfect  fic- 
tion. 

(The  Macmillan  Co.) 


If  you  take  pleasure  in  an 
Che  Master  electric  thrill  that  will  set 
of  nppUby  your  nerves  a-tingling  and 
your  heart  a-thumping, 
read  "The  Master  of  Appleby."  If  you 
are  of  the  impressionable  sort,  it  will 
scant  your  breath  and  heat  your  blood ; 
it  will  give  you  your  fill  of  fighting 
and  love  making,  and  leave  you  with 
a  sigh  of  regret  that  it  is  all  over  and 
that  you  must  return  to  the  common- 
places of  this  work-a-day  world. 

Truly,  the  author,  Francis  Lynde, 
is  a  man  of  marvelous  inventive  pow- 
ers. Or  mayhap  ''adaptive"  would 
come  nearer  the  mark.  At  least,  he 
has  packed  his  story  with  such  an  ar- 
ray of  breathless  adventures  as  are 
rarely  crowded  between  the  covers  of 
a  book.  In  many  a  one  of  the  fifty 
odd  chapters  there  is  as  much  of  ad- 
venturous incident  as  serv^es  a  man  of 
less  fertile  invention  for  a  whole  novel. 
Here,  in  goodly  number  are  all  the  old 
tried  and  true  constituents  of  the  fic- 
tion that  is  known  as  historical :  duels, 
hand-grapples,  midnight  forays,  cap- 
tures, escapes,  plottings  and  foilings, 
a  battle  or  two,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
True,  nothing  new  is  there,  but  an  in- 
finite number  of  changes  may  be  rung 
upon  the  old  incidents,  and  when  set  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  pretty  love 
story,  they  never  lose  their  zest. 

Mr.  Lynde  never  forgets  that  it  is 
the  hero  himself  with  whom  the  read- 
er's interest  is  concerned,  and  he  is 
kept  decidedly  "down-stage"— as  the 
actor  folk  have  it — most  of  the  time. 
Nor  is  there  room  for  any  doubt  as  to 
his  ability  to  rise  superior  to  all  of 
the  dangers  that  beset  him.  Either 
through  his  own  matchless  prowess,  or 
the  timely  intervention  of  the  heroine, 
or  some  other  miraculous  disposition  of 
the  fates,  you  are  alwavs  confident  of 
his   final   triumj^Ji^i^^Cgoe^gfe^^"- 
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founding  of  his  enemies.  If  you  can 
surrender  yourself  completely  to  the 
mesmeric  influence  of  the  story  teller, 
and  not  quibble  over  the  probabilities, 
you  will  find  in  "The  Master  of  Apple- 
by" a  most  delectable  novel. 
'(Bowen,  Merrill  &  Co.) 

It  has  been  some  time 
Cbc  8tiimbling  since  the  Reader  has 
Shch  ^^d  to  deal  with  a  prob- 

lem novel,  and  he  con- 
fesses that  he  is  somewhat  at  a  loss. 
"The  Stumbling  Block"  is  so  out  of 
the  common,  so  intense,  so  daring,  that 
it  baffles  the  ordinary  methods  of  crit- 
icism. With  a  ruthlessness  that  is  al- 
most repellant,  the  author — Edwin 
Pugh —  has  laid  bare  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  a  woman's  heart.  Relentless- 
ly he  exposes  her  frailty,  makes  her  a 
thing  almost  contemptible,  and  yet, 
through  the  abnormal  development  of 
the  sex  quality — the  capacity  for  being 
loved  —  makes  her  an  instrument  of 
greatest  harm  to  the  man  for  whose 
love  she  so  hungered.  Wherefore,  the 
title,  "The  Stumbling  Block." 

Cambria,  the  heroine,  was — to  use  a 
word  of  many  syllables — an  erotoman- 
iac. Her  mad  desire  to  be  the  object 
of  a  great  passion  blinded  her  to  all 
else,  destroyed  her  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  made  her  a  thing  ignoble,  piti- 
able. It  is  an  anomalous,  almost  a 
deformed  character,  yet  one  that  in  the 
author's  hands  is  treated  with  the  ut- 
most delicacy. 

In  other  respects,  the  book  reveals  an 
almost  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  dia- 
K>gues  glitter  with  epigram  and  nu- 
ance, and  the  descriptions  are  done 
with  a  surpassing  cleverness. 

And  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  un- 
pleasant. It  is  too  morbid  to  appeal  to 
a  healthy  appetite,  and  the  reader  of 
sane  mind  and  unperverted  tastes  will 
be  surfeited  with  the  eternal  feminine 
psychology  and  glad  to  escape  to  an 
atmosphere  less  highly  charged  with 
emotion. 

There  is  a  danger,  the  Reader  rec- 


ognizes, of  taking  the  book  too  serious- 
ly.   Perhaps  a  good  criticism  would  be 
that  it  is  clever  to  the  point  of  being 
slightly  ridiculous. 
(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.) 

More  times  than  once  has 
Cbcpiidc  it  been  shown  that  there  is 
of  Cetlfair  an  excellent  and  compara- 
tively untilled  field  for  the 
novelist  in  *  the  villages — or  **towns," 
as  they  affect  to  call  themselves — 
which  are  scattered  so  numerously 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  Mere 
nuclei  as  they  are  of  the  agricultural 
regions  surrounding  them^  and  inhab- 
ited by  tradesmen  and  retired  farmers 
(most  unromantic  of  people)  they  pre- 
sent to  the  superficial  observer  a  dreary 
barrenness  of  human  interest.  It  re- 
mains for  the  skilled  student  of  human 
nature  to  read  beneath  the  forbidding 
exterior  and  bring  to  light  the  life 
dramas  there  being  enacted. 

Tellfair  is  such  a  town  as  most  of 
us  have  known  and  many  of  us  lived  in, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  characters 
find  their  counterpart  in  our  experience. 
In  this  portrayal,  the  author — Elmore 
Elliott  Peake — is  entirely  successful. 
The  characters  and  incidents  of  the 
little  town  stand  out  with  a  photo- 
graphic clearness  of  outline.  But  he 
is  never  so  much  of  a  realist  as  to  be 
above  that  heightening  effect  which 
is  the  art  in  telling  a  story.  In  other 
words — and  to  follow  out  the  photo- 
graph metaphor — he  retouches  his  neg- 
ative. Some'  of  the  comedy  bits  are 
particularly  good,  especially  the  de- 
scriptions of  Old  Settlers'  Day,  the 
County  Fair,  the  drawing  of  Old  Billy's 
will  and  the  scene  in  the  police  jus- 
tice's court.  In  point  of  construction, 
the  book  is  somewhat  defective,  de- 
pending for  its  continuity  upon  a  rather 
flimsy  love  story. 

Mr.  Peake's  style  is  colloquial,  free- 
and-easy,  and  suggests — intentionally 
or  otherwise — the  speech  of  the  people 
about  whom  he  writes. 

(Harpers.) 
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V8.  the  Merger 


In  the  case  against 
the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Co.,  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern  railways,  and  individu- 
als officially  connected  with  these  com- 
panies, the  position  of  the  United 
States  Government  was  sustained  and 
the  famous ,  merger  was  declared  ille- 
gal. The  decision  was  made  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  was  written  by  Judge  Thayer 
of  that  court.  In  the  decision,  the 
court  made  the  following  notable 
points :  that  the  merger  was  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was — **to  protect  trade 
and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies;"  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
railways  were  competing  lines,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  stock  by  a  single 
person  destroyed  competition  by  re- 
moving the  motive  for  it,  thus  acting  in 
restraint  of  trade ;  that  the  New  Jersey 
charter  was  no  protection  against  the 
operation  of  the  Sherman  act ;  that  the 
plea  of  the  defense  that  the  law  is 
inoperative  because  the  merger  has  al- 
ready been  made  is  untenable  and  ab- 
surd ;  that,  though  it  may  be  true  that 
the  effects  of  the  merger  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  still  it  is  contrary 
to  law.  In  view  of  these  findings,  the 
court  decreed  that  the  acquisition  of 
stock  by  the  Securities  Company  was 
illegal,  and  enjoins  the  company  from 
buying  more  stock  or  from  voting  or 
paying  dividends  on  such  stock.  It 
further  ordered  that  stock  should  be  re- 
transferred  to  its  original  holders. 

The  suit  was  instituted  and  directed 
by  Attorney-General  Knox  with  the 
sanction  of  the  President.  It  was  orig- 
inally brought  before  the  United  States 
District  Court,  but,  by  a  special  act 
of  Congress,  was  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  its  hearing  expe- 


dited in  every  way.  The  case  has  been 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Since 
the  first  decree,  an  order  of  suspension 
has  been  declared  allowing  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  to  the  extent  of  $4,- 
000,000.  The  declaration  of  dividends 
will  continue  until  November,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  will  make  its  decis- 
ion. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
H  Blow  to  souri  has  fired  the  first  gun 
Beef  Cni9t     in  the  anti-trust  legislation. 

The  court  found  the  firms 
of  the  Armour  Co.,  Cudahy  Co.,  Ham- 
mond Co.,  Swift  &  Co.  and  Schwarzs- 
child  and  Sulzberger  Co.  entered  into 
agreements  whereby  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  cattle  was  agreed  upon  before 
hand;  that  there  was  no  competition 
between  them,  and  that  they  would 
combine  to  put  out  of  business  any  out- 
side competitor  by  underbidding  him. 
This,  the  court  found,  was  unlawful. 
The  fine  imposed — $5,000  for  each  firm 
— is  inconsiderable,  but  may  act  as  a 
warning.  Just  what  effect  the  court's 
action  will  have  still  remains  to  be 
seen. 


A   reporter   on   an 
Dewey  6xctte9  obscure   New   Jer- 

6enimn  Resentment  sey  newspaper  suc- 
ceeded in  eliciting 
some  "opinions"  from  Admiral  Dewey 
that  have  aroused  no  end  of  German 
recriminations.  The  Admiral,  refer- 
ring to  the  recent  maneuvers  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  remarked  that  they  were 
an  object  lesson  to  the  Kaiser;  that 
Germany  could  not  possibly  get  a  fleet 
over  here  to  cope  with  a  force  like 
that;  that  our  navy  was  the  best  in 
the  world  because  the  men  comprising 
it  were  more  intelligent  and  better 
educated  than,  for  instance,  those  in 
the  German  navy.  ^  » 
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German  newspapers  have  replied  in 
kind,  calling  the  American  navy  a  lot 
of  old  hulks,  claiming  that  our  seamen 
were  poor  marksmen  and  deserters  and 
that  our  easy  victory  over  Spain  had 
made  us  boastful  and  conceited. 

The  new  measure 
Che  XHsh  Land  which  is  expected  to 
purclnscHct         relieve   the    distressed 

condition  of  Ireland  is 
aimed  primarily  to  enable  the  tenants 
to  buy  the  "estates"  from  the  land- 
lords. It  provides  that  where  a  major- 
ity of  the  tenants  occupying  an  estate 
wish  to  purchase  the  same  they  may 
do  so  by  fulfilling  certain  conditions. 
The  Government  proposes  to  lend  the 
peasants  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
land,  with  a  system  of  payments  actual- 
ly less  than  the  previous  rental.  It  also 
grants  outright  the  sum  of  $60,000,000 
to  equalize  the  difference  between  the 
prices  the  tenants  can  pay.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Government  will  be  re 
imbursed  for  its  expenditure  by  th< 
saving  in  the  expense  in  maintaining 
the  Land  Commission  and  the  Irish 
Police,  made  necessary  by  the  irregu 
larities  arising  from  the  present  con- 
ditions. 

On  March  12,  the  anniversary 
KuseUn  of  the  birthday  of  his  father. 
Reforms    Alexander  III,  Czar  Nicholas 

made  a  decree  instituting  the 
most  important  reforms  since  the  liber- 
ation of  the  serts.  The  new  laws  guar- 
antee religious  liberty,  although  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  is  still  rec- 
ognized as  the  official  church.  This 
relieves  the  oppression  of  the  Jewish 
church  against  which  so  much  perse- 
cution has  been  directed.  The  com- 
munes— corresponding  to  our  town- 
ships— are  granted  a  greater  degree  of 
home  government,  and  taxes  are  equal- 
ized, relieving  the  prosperous  citizens 
of  the  necessity  of  working  out  the 
taxes  of  the  shiftless  and  improvident 
ones.  But  free  speech  and  free  press 
— the  two  great  desiderata — are  still 
withheld.  It  is  feared,  also,  that  the 
powerful  reactionary  party  opposing 
the  Czar  will  succeed  to  a  great  extent 
in  nullifying  the  execution  of  the  re- 
form measures. 


The  strict  censorship  ex- 
ZhtBMun  ercised  by  Turkey  over 
XiMuirections     ^H   news   reports  makes 

it  difficult  to  obtain  any 
complete  or  entirely  credible  informa- 
tion regarding  the  situation  in  Mace- 
donia. But  sufficient  news  has  leaked 
out  to  make  it  clear  that  the  disturb- 
ance is  most  serious  and  forebodes 
continued  conflict.  There  is  small  doubt 
the  Sultan  has  begun  his  long  promised 
reforms;  but  these  are  entirely  dis- 
trusted by  the  Christian  Macedonians, 
who  are  exerting  every  means  to  incite 
a  general  uprising  against  Turkish  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan 
Albanians  are  rebelling  because  of 
these  reforms.  They  are  fanatical  and 
fierce  and  opposed  to  change  of  any 
kind.  Between  the  two  bodies  of  in- 
surrectionists, a  veritable  reign  of  ter- 
ror exists. 

poKtice— 

The  Cuban  Reciprocity 
Che  Reefprocity  Treaty,  as  amended  by 
CreatT  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 

ed States,  convened  in 
special  session,  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Cuban  Senate.  The  ratifications  were 
exchanged  by  cable,  in  order  to  con- 
summate the  matter  before  the  31st  of 
March,  the  date  set  for  the  expiration 
of  the  time  allowed  for  the  exchange. 
It  was  decided  by  the  two  governments 
that  the  Senatorial  amendment  requir- 
ing that  the  treaty  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  rati- 
fication, so  the  Cuban  Senate  was  spec- 
ially convened  for  that  purpose,  ap- 
proving the  treaty  without  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  9. 

A  remarkably  prosperous 
ZhtZrtMsury  condition  of  Government 
Statement        finances    is    indicated    by 

the  Treasury  Statement 
issued  in  March  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  balance 
in  our  favor  for  the  year  is  now  nearly 
$34,000,000.  The  receipts  for  this  per- 
iod of  time  are  about  $4,000,000  more 
than  for  the  same  time  last  year;  and 
the  expenditures  have  exceeded  last 
year's  over  $31,000,000  for  the  same 
period.    Customs  coll ectio^aje^gr eat- 
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er  by  $29,000,000  than  those  of  last 
year.  The  reduction  in  the  internal 
revenue  receipts  due  to  the  repeal  of 
the  war  revenue  tax,  which  it  was 
thought  would  amount  to  $75,000,000, 
is  only  $31,653,000.  In  addition  to  the 
Government  funds  deposited  in  the  na- 
tional banks,  amounting  to  $150,000,- 
000,  the  available  cash  balance  in  the 
Treasury  is  over  $72,000,000. 

Oifsidcnf 8  ^^^  ^  second  time 

__      ^  the  Senate  refus- 

Hppoiiitmeiits  ^^    ^^    ^.^^jf^    ^y^^ 

Dieapprovcd  appointment       of 

Dr.  W.  D.  Crum  as  collector  of  customs 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.  This  is  a  rebuke 
to  the  President's  policy  that  race  or 
color  should  be  no  bar  to  political  pre- 
ferment. It  seemed  to  be  tacitly  under- 
stood that  it  was  unwise  to  force  updn 
a  community  a  public  servant  so  dis- 
tasteful to  them.  The  Senate  also  failed 
to  approve  the  appointment  of  the  "Ad- 
dicks  man,**  W.  M.  Byrne,  as  U.  S. 
district  attorney  for  Delaware.  The 
two  officials  will  serve,  however,  until 
the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  such  be- 
ing the  provision  of  the  law. 

On  April  ist,  at  9 
Cbe  prcstdcnf 9  o'clock  A.  M.,  Prtesi- 
UXcstcmCour       dent      Roosevelt      left 

Washington  for  his 
nine  weeks'  tour  of  the  West.  His  first 
stop  was  at  Chicago,  where  he  ad- 
dressed the  students  at  Northwestern 
and  Chicago  Universities  and  received 
the  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  at  the  latter  insti- 
tution, besides  laying  the  corner  stone 
of  the  new  law  building.  In  the  eve- 
ning he  addressed  a  vast  concourse  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  His  next  im- 
portant stop  was  at  Madison,  Wis., 
where  he  addressed  the  students  of  the 
State  University  and  the  legislature. 
At  Milwaukee  he  delivered  a  speech  on 
"Trusts."  The  next  important  stop 
was  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  At 
the  latter  place  he  discussed  the  tariff. 
Thence,  by  rapid  stages,  to  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.,  whose  citizens  listened  to  an 
address  on  Labor.  At  present  writing, 
the  President  is  lost  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Yellowstone,  out  of  reach  of  press  cor- 
respondents and  all  other  worries. 


SckiKc— 

The  largest  and  most 
pfnUdclphu'8  effective  fil  t  r  a  t  i  o  n 

Mammoth  filter      plant  in  the  world  has 

recently  been  com- 
pleted for  the  purification  of  Philadel- 
phia's water  supply.  Nearly  60  acres 
of  ground  are  covered  by  the  filtration 
beds.  These  consist  of  broken  stone 
and  gravel,  covered' by  three  or  more 
feet  of  sand,  and  occupy  vaulted  cham- 
bers of  concrete  and  mason  work.  The 
water  percolates  through  the  sand,  pre- 
cipitating all  its  impurities  and  the  pure 
water  is  drained  off  through  conduits 
to  a  huge  reservoir.  Once  a  month 
the  sand  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
fresh  supply.  A  force  of  400  men  is 
required  to  care  for  this  vast  filter ;  but 
the  city  is  insured  a  perfect  water  sup- 
ply. 

The  window  glass  trust 
Olaas-Btowing  is  installing  machinery 
^lacKnes  for  glass-blowing  in  its 

40  factories  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
machine  is  the  invention  of  John  H. 
Lubers,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  is  a  rev- 
olutionary innovation,  as  the  work  has 
previously  been  done  by  skilled  crafts- 
men, who  will  now  be  without  an  occu- 
pation. Each  machine  will  do  the  work 
of  six  men,  representing  an  enormous 
saving,  as  the  glass-blowers  command- 
ed a  wage  of  from  $250  to  $400  per 
month.  No  great  amount  of  skill  is 
necessary  to  operate  the  machine.  The 
artisans  are  up  in  arms  against  the 
innovation  and  threaten  to  start  rival 
factories. 


A  scientist  named  Tobi- 
Bmokcasan  anski  has  invented,  or 
XllumCmnt  rather  developed,  an  ap- 
paratus to  consume  smoke 
extracting  at  the  same  time  all  its  val- 
uable component  properties.  Smoke  is 
composed  of  pulverulent  matter,  in- 
combustible gases  and  combustible 
gases.  By  Tobianski's  method,  the 
smoke  is  first  filtered,  to  rid  it  of  its 
pulverulents.  The  filtering  material  is 
coke,  which,  in  the  process,  receives 
the  precipitation  of  carbon  and T  tars 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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from  the  smoke,  increasing  its  value  as 
a  combustible.  After  filtration  the 
smoke  is  composed  only  of  combustible 
gases,  hydrocarbide  vapors  and  nitro- 
gen. Thus,  nearly  every  valuable  ele- 
ment is  extracted  from  the  smpke,  re- 
ducing waste  to  a  minimum. 

Immense  sums  of  mon- 
Cbe  Inutility  of  ey  and  a  great  amount 
tbcBubimrine  of  thought  and  experi- 
ment have  been  expend- 
ed in  the  making  of  submarine  boats; 
but  as  yet — so  declares  a  naval  author- 
ity— they  are  nothing  more  than  a  toy. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  man- 
euver it  successfully,  even  while  run- 
ning with  the  conning  tower  above 
the  surface.  It  is  without  defensive 
equipment ;  and  its  value  in  offensive 
warfare  has  never  been  demonstrated 
to  the  slightest  degree.  Deriving  its 
propelling  power  from  storage  batter- 
ies, it  is  utterly  unreliable,  and  the  con- 
ditions are  such  that  no  crew  can  live 
in  one  for  periods  of  more  than  a  few 
hours. 

Dr.  McFadyen  is  the 
New  treatment  discoverer  of  a  new 
for  Zyphoid  treatment  for  typhoid 

fever,  which,  it  is 
promised,  will  effectively  prevent,  and 
— when  taken  in  time — cure  the  dread 
disease.  By  crushing  the  typhoid  bac- 
illus it  was  found  that  intercellular 
juices  was  obtained  which  were  high- 
ly toxic.  This  juice  was  injected  into 
the  blood  of  animals,  which,  in  turn, 
developed  a  powerful  anti-toxic.  This 
serum,  then,  is  an  antidote  which  will 
destroy  the  disease  germ.  It  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  the  same  method 
can  be  employed  in  securing  an  anti- 
toxic for  the  baccilus  of  other  dis- 
eases. 

School  and  Church— 

The  second  volume  of  the 
6diacatioiMl  report  of  the  United 
Report  States    Commissioner    of 

Education,  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  covering  the  years  1900-1901, 
is  just  out.  It  can  be  procured 
by  those  interested  on  request  from 
member  of  congress  or  senator.    It  con- 


tains valuable  articles  on  Coeducation, 
Education  in  the  Philippines  and  Alas- 
ka, Education  Abroad,  and  numerous 
other  topics,  and  lists  and  statistics 
of  the  various  classes  of  schools  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

The  total  number  of  men  in  colleges 
and  professional  schools  in  the  United 
States  is  given  at  76,000,  and  of  women, 
28,000.  The  number  of  women  stu- 
dents has  nearly  trebled  in  the  last  10 
years.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  in 
coeducational  schools.  The  number  of 
students  pursuing  courses  in  law,  med- 
icine and  the  engineering  branches  is 
rapidly  increasing,  while  that  of  study- 
ing theology  is  diminishing. 

That  the  courses  of  our 
Co  Simplify  public  schools  are  clut- 

Scbool  Courses     tered     and     congested 

with  subjects  theteach- 
ing  of  which  is  superfluous  is  common- 
ly admitted  by  those  familiar  with  edu- 
cational conditions.  Prof.  Harris,  head 
of  the  department  of  pedagogy  at  Har- 
vard, advances  a  new  idea  in  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  it  is  the  old  ele- 
mentary courses  that  need  pruning, 
rather  than  the  later  additions.  He 
believes  that  much  of  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  as  commonly  taught,  is  of 
little  practical  or  educational  value,  and 
should  be  eliminated.. 

The  attorney  -  general 
CIseofBibU  of  California  has  ren- 
DccUrcd  Illegal    dered  an  official  opinion 

declaring  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State 
unconstitutional.  Not  only  may  teach- 
ers not  use  the  Scriptures  as  a  text- 
book, but  even  reading  from  them, 
as  is  the  custom  frequently  at  the  open- 
ing exercises,  is  barred. 

As  shown  by  the  compilation  of  the 
laws  and  practices  on  the  subject  of 
Bible-reading  in  schools  made  by  State 
Supt.  Skinner  of  New  York  and  recent- 
ly reported  in  these  columns,  Califor- 
nia, along  with  Louisiana  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  Southern  and  Western  States 
has  a  constitution  which  excludes  the 
Bible  from  the  public  schools  as  a  sec- 
tarian book.  But  in  practice  there  has 
been  Bible-reading:  [Jo. jojige(§^,jHjglg 
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At  a  recent  stated  meet- 
CbcHmcriam  of  the  board  of  mana- 
Bibk  8ocfct7  gers  of  the  American  Bi- 
ble Sbciety,  the  chair 
was  filled  for  the  first  time  by  the 
new  president,  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Oilman, 
late  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  now  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution.  In  his  address,  Dr. 
Oilman  emphasized  the  value  of  the 
authorized  version  as  the  precious  heir- 
loom of  English-speaking  peoples;  the 
world-wide  character  of  the  society's 
work ;  and  the  union  of  Christian  men 
and  women  in  its  service.  In  referring 
to  the  advancement  in  the  work  of  the 
society,  the  enormous  distribution  in 
China  was  noted.  Another  item  of 
importance  was  the  activity  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, where  the  total  circulation  for 
one  year  has  been  over  fifty  thousand 
copies. 

Lettcra  and  Hrt— 


and  ''BnticisiTO^ 


In  a  recent  article  in 
Harpers,  Prof. 
Brander  Matthews 
discusses  the  growth 
of  provincialisms  in  word  and  phrase. 
He  takes  a  new  standpoint,  holding 
that  by  such  means  is  the  language 
refreshed  and  invigorated.  Language, 
he  states,  wears  itself  out  and  requires 
injections  of  new  matter  to  keep  it 
forceful  and  vital.  In  this  respect,  Eng- 
lish has  the  advantage,  as  it  is  used 
in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 
In  these  isolated  localities,  new  words 
and  idioms  are  born  and  tested.  If 
worthy,  they  are  incorporated  into  our 
speech  ;  if  not,  they  die.  By  this  means, 
the  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  language 
is  maintained. 

The  "official  portrait" 
Cbcprf9tdcnf8  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
portrait    Kg      President  of  the  United 

States,  has  been  paint- 
ed by  John  S.  Sargent.  It  is  a  three- 
quarter  length,  showing  the  figure  as  it 
stands,  full  front,  one  hand  resting  on 
the  hip,  the  other  on  some  object  by 
the  side.  It  is  a  dark  silhouette  against 
a  light  background,  so  that  the  virile, 
muscular  figure  stands  out  with  almost 


startling  distinctness.  The  subject 
seems  to  be  suited  to  the  bold,  uncom- 
promising art  of  the  portrayer,  and  the 
result  is  most  satisfactory  as  embody- 
ing the  vigor,  the  authority,  the  man- 
liness of  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  a  most 
correct  facial  resemblance. 

MuBk  and  the  Drama  — 

o i_  f        Sir  Henry  Irving  is  soon  to 

**Daiit«^  appear  m  a  play  called 
"Dante,"  and  built  around 
the  character  and  masterpiece  of  the 
great  poet.  It  is  being  written  by  Sar- 
dou,  the  aged  dramatist,  and  will  be 
translated  by  Lawrence  Irving,  who 
also  put  Robespierre  into  English.  The 
play  comprises  five  acts  and  nine  scenes 
and  there  are  40  speaking  characters. 
The  leading  female  role, played  by  Miss 
Ashwell,  is  a  double  one,  being  first 
a  woman  loved  by  Dante  and  later  his 
daughter.  The  play  will  afford  possi- 
bilities for  some  tremendous  scenic 
representations.  One  scene  will  dis- 
close the  inferno  with  its  leaping 
flames,  its  clacking  skeletons,  its  grin- 
ning demons  and  the  rest.  Another 
strong  scene  will  be  in  the  Papal  palace 
at  Avignon. 

"Parsifal,"  Richard 
Cbc  production  Wagner's  sacred  opera, 
of  Parsifal  and       considered       by 

many  the  greatest  of 
his  works,  has  never  been  produced 
outside  of  Beyreuth,  the  home  of  the 
great  composer  and  the  residence  of  his 
widow.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Wagner's  earnestly  expressed  wish. 
The  copyright,  which  has  heretofore 
protected  this  wish,  has  expired,  and 
the  manager  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at 
Munich  and  Herr  Conried,  the  new 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  have  signified  their  intention  of 
presenting  the  opera.  As  the  prestige 
of  the  Beyreuth  festivals  has  depended 
mainly  upon  the  production  of  "Par- 
sifal," attracting  annually  thousands  of 
visitors  and  yielding  a  large  revenue, 
Fran  Cosima  Wagner  is  taking  ener- 
getic steps  to  stop  the  indiscriminate 
production  of  her  husband's  master- 
piece, as  contrary  to  his  will  and  there- 
fore  illegal.  ^.^^...^.QoOgX^ 


H  (Upartment  devoted  to  the  growth,  progrese,  development  and 
opportimftkB  of  the  padfk  Coast 

Editor^s  Note. — The  forces  of  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
"working  together  with  a  rapidity  which  mtist  always  remain  a  world's  won- 
der/' The  purpose  of  this  department,  which  began  in  our  Janu^xry  number, 
is  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  great  forces  and  to  show  something  of  their  actual 
jccomplishment. 


In  Cransportation — 

Plans  for  a  railroad  between  Nome 
and  Council  City,  Alaska,  have  been 
completed,  and  within  a  short  time  80 
miles  of  the  richest  mining  country  in 
the  world  will  be  connected  by  train 
service.  With*  the  exception  of  the 
Wild  Goose  Mining  Co.'s  extremely 
short  lines  in  Nome  and  Council,  this 
will  be  the  first  railroad  in  North- 
western Alaska. 

The  Behring  Sea  '&  Council  City 
Mining  Company  is  the  name  of  the 
company  which  will  build  and  operate 
the  road.  It  is  composed  principally 
of  Eastern  men.  The  officers  are:  Dr. 
Alexander  De  Soto ;  John  J.  Habaeker 
of  Philadelphia;  Harry  S.  McCartney, 
of  Philadelphia  and  Jacob  Shive.  Al- 
though everything  is  practically  in 
shape  to  begin  work,  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road jcommences  in  earnest.  The  law, 
how^ever.  provides  that  by  next  year 
twenty  miles  shall  have  been  complet- 
ed, and  that  in  five  years  all  the  work 
shall  be  done.  The  railroad  will  be 
finished  long  before  five  years,  accord- 
ing: to  those  who  are  behind  the  enter- 
prise. 

The  Portland,  Vancouver  &  Yakima 
Railroad  will  be  extended  for  ten  miles 
into  the  burned  timber  tracts  this  sum- 
mer.    Contracts  will   soon   be  let   for 


clearing  the  right-of-way.  Railroad 
men  predict  that  the  road  will  be  com- 
pleted through  to  North  Yakima  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  The  pres- 
ent road  runs  about  30  miles  northeast 
of  Vancouver.  Fifteen  miles  were  com- 
pleted last  year. 


Che  Panama  Canal 
and  its  Attendant 
Hdvantagcs 


The  ratification  of 
the  Panama  canal 
treaty  means  that 
the  United  States  is 
to  control  the  entire 
trade  with  the  Orient.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  powerful  competitor  in  the 
carrying  trade  across  the  continent  in 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  is  fed  by 
the  Canadian  steamers,  but  when  the 
canal  is  completed  the  heavy  traffic 
will  naturally  seek  the  waterway  and 
the  transcontinental  lines  will  have  to 
be  content  with  domestic  business, 
which  is  in  reality  very  considerable. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
advantages  in  prospect  for  this  Coast 
will  be  in  the  increase  in  shipbuilding. 
American  shipping  will  naturally  be  in- 
creased to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
ocean  trade  between  this  coast  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  day  of  freedom  from 
the  exactions  of  the  railroads  is  near- 
ing,  and  cheap  freights  mean  prosperity 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  all  her  enor- 
mous possibilities  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture. 

It    is    rather    startling 
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but  three  vessels  of  the  279  clearing 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports  during  the 
cereal  year  ending  March  12  squared 
away  with  the  American  flag  at  their 
peaks,  neither  Oregon  nor  Washington 
furnishing  a  single  one. 

There  may  be  some  curiosity  to  know 
the  names  of  the  lucky  three  Ameri- 
can vessels  that  obtained  a  grain  char- 
ter from  this  port  during  the  year.  One 
of  the  three  was  the  bark  Homeward 
Bound.  This  vessel  was  not  built  at  any 
American  ship  yard  on  this  or  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  She  was  formerly  known 
as  the  German  ship  Otto  Gildermeister, 
originally  bound  from  the  Orient  to 
Portland  under  a  wheat  charter.  She 
never  got  as  far  north  as  Portland,  and 
those  on  board  of  her  considered  them- 
selves extremely  lucky  to  reach  any 
port.  She  pulled  up  at  last  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a  terribly  battered  condition 
and  was  here  upwards  of  a  year,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  was  largely  rebuilt 
under  a  change  of  owners,  and  because 
of  such  extensive  repairs  was  able  to 
obtain  an  American  register.  She  was 
then  loaded  and  sent  to  Europe,  and  is 
now  on  her  way  back  to  this  port  from 
Antwerp. 

The  other  two  were  the  barkentine 
Puako  and  the  schooner  Alice  McDon- 
ald, both  of  which  were  built  on  this 
coast  and  sent  to  Australia  with  grain, 
the  first  named  going  out  on  her  maid- 
en voyage. 

Until  within  a  few  years  English- 
men have  had  a  monopoly  of  the  grain 
carrying  trade  of  this  coast,  and  to  a 
very  large  extent  that  is  still  true.  But 
it  is  not  so  true  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Germans  have  been  contending 
for  some  of  the  trade  and  have  been 
measurably  successful,  particularly  at 
the  northern  ports. 

Later  a  still  more  important  compet- 
itor has  come  into  the  field  and  with 
a  much  better  show  of  success,  because 
backed  by  a  liberal  government  subsidy 
for  every  mile  sailed  in  going  or  com- 
ing back,  with  or  without  cargo.  The 
only  competition  a^fainst  such  a  back- 
ing means  a  cut  in  rates  that  ship- 
owners dislike  to  meet. 

The  new  competitor  is  the  French- 
man.    Some  of  the  best  ships  in  the 


coast  grain  trade  in  the  past  three  years 
have  been  made  by  vessels  under  the 
tri-color. 

The  different  flags  have  been  observ* 
ed  on  the  279  vessels  that  have  sailed 
away  from  this  coast  with  flour  and 
grain  since  July  i,  1902.  Considerably 
more  than  one-half  of  these  carried 
the  British  flag,  the  exact  number  un- 
der that  flag  being  154. 

San  Francisco  has  been  especially 
attractive  to  French  shipowners.  While 
there  were  58  British  ships  cleared 
from  this  port  this  year,  there  were  also 
42  French  vessels,  which  was  certainly 
giving  the  Britishers  a  pretty  close 
rub.  Portland  cleared  16  French  ves- 
sels and  the  Sound  ports  seven.  Some 
of  the  French  vessels  loaded  at  these 
northern  ports  were  drawn  from  San 
Francisco. 

The  Sante  Fe  people  created  no  end 
of  talk  when  it  became  known  that  they 
had  been  buying  uplands  and  surveying 
routes  up  in  Mendocino  and  Humboldt 
counties,  Caifornia.  It  is  practically 
settled  that  the  Sante  Fe  has  absorbed 
the  California  Northwestern  and  will 
ultimately  complete  the  road  through 
to  Eureka.  That  the  road  will  then  be 
run  on  through  to  Oregon  is  but  a  nat- 
ural supposition.  The  Sante  Fe  has  be- 
come the  owner  of  a  little  but  import- 
ant piece  of  road  in  Alameda  county. 
The  California  &  Nevada,  with  ter- 
minal at  Emeryville,  has  been  pur- 
chased for  $50,000  and  is  to  be  used 
for  getting  the  Sante  Fe  closer  to  San 
Francisco. 

<^  ^ 

The  American  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany, the  owners  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works  in  San  Francisco,  have  an- 
nounced two  important  changes  in  the 
local  officers.  Frank  D.  Jetfery,  of  Lor- 
aine,  Ohio,  is  to  be  vice-president  and 
general  manager  in  place  of  Henry  T. 
Scott,  and  L.  H.  Hart,  of  the  same 
place,  is  to  be  secretary.  The  Scotts 
will  retain  their  financial  interests  in 
the  ship  building  trust,  but  will  retire 
from  active  management. 
<S>  <^ 

It  is  found  that  certain  English  goods 
have  the  advantage  in  the^acific  Goast 
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markets  ov^er  similar  g^oods  from  New 
York  on  account  of  cheaper  freight 
In  fact,  it  costs  almost  twice  as  much 
to  send  boxed  goods  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  by  rail  direct  as  it  does 
via  London,  the  Suez  canal,  Hong 
Kong  and  Yokahama  by  steamer, 
though  the  water  distance  is  eight 
times  as  far. 

The   Oregon    Railroad 
Che  0*K*iiJ^*     &     Navigation     Com- 
pany   will    extend    its 
system  into  Central  Oregon,  guarantee- 
ing to  Portland  merchants  control  of 


on  the  ground  for  some  weeks,  was  put 
into  use  at  the  head  of  a  construction 
train  which  is  now  busy  ballasting 
track.  The  extension  from  Port  An- 
geles, Wash.,  to  Lake  Crescent  is  to  be 
pushed  rapidly.  The  management  an- 
nounces it  will  put  from  500  to  1000 
men  to  work  on  the  grade  as  quickly 
as  they  can  be  secured.  Thi?  force, 
with  the  aid  of  a  construction  train, 
will  lay  track  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  promise  of  rail  connec- 
tion with  Lake  Crescent  by  July  will  be 
realized. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  HARBOR  OF  PORT  ANGELES.  WASHINGTON 


the  trade  of  this  rich  section  and  mak- 
inor  its  radical  development  certain. 
This  decision  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany has  just  been  announced.  The 
proposal  to  extend  has  boen  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time,  but  until  to- 
day nothing  definite  has  been  given  out 
that  would  reassure  the  Portland  job- 
bers and  wholesale  men.  This  absolute 
promise  of  an  extension  has  now  been 
made. 


The  first  train  was  run 
over  the  Port  Angeles 
Pacific  Railroad  re- 
cently. The  com- 
pany's first  locomotive,  which  has  been 


Cbcport 
H119CU8  Railroad 


It  is  rumored  that  Jas. 
Oreat  J^orthcm  J.  Hill,  president  of  the 
plans  Northern  Securities,  is 

planning  to  invade  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  the  north  with  lines 
of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  This 
statement  is  made  on  the  authority 
of  a  man  close  to  the  railroad  magnate, 
who  said : 

*'The  fact  that  the  Santa  Fe  has  made 
a  move  with  the  apparent  purpose  of 
anticipating  Mr.  Hill  will  not  disturb 
the  latter's  plans.  He  is  going  to  have 
a  line  through  Oregon  and  California 
as  far  as  San  Francisco.  I  doubt  even 
if  the  fact  that  the  Sante  E^  has  ac- 
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quired  holdings  in  the  vicinity  of  Eu- 
reka will  alter  his  original  plans  to 
run  his  line  right  into  that  town  as 
well  as  Crescent  City." 

Apropos  of  the  launching  of 
^Cm  mil's  the  first  of  Hill's  big  steam- 
BCgBfnps     ships,  the   Minnesota,  it  is 

interesting  to  note  the  finan- 
cier's comprehensive  plans.  He  re- 
peats the  assertion  that  he  intends  to 
make  Puget  Sound  the  gateway  to  the 
Orient,  naming  rates  that  will  divert 
traffic  from  the  Suez  route,  by  which 
traffic  now  goes.  He  wrll  name  such 
rates  to  the  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural industries,  he  says,  that  a  shipper 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  send  his  goods  via  Puget  Sound 
in  competiton  with  the  lowest  rates 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  via  the  Suez 
canal.  Mr.  Hill  already,  in  the  last 
two  months,  has  placed  Minneapolis 
flour  in  Manila  and  Australia  by  train- 
load  shipments.  From  Puget  Sound 
via  the  northern  route,  past  Behring 
Sea,  the  distance  is  1200  miles  shorter 
than  the  route  from  San  Francisco  via 
Honolulu  to  the  Orient.  On  the  round 
trip  it  means  great  quantities  of  coal 
saved,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in 
capturing  ocean  traffic.  The  big  Hill 
ships  are  to  apply  this  principle. 

The  largest  cargo  car- 
Cbe  MCimcsota  rier  in  the  world,  to  ply 
between  Puget  Sound 
ports  and  the  Orient,  was  launched 
April  16  at  Croton  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  spectators. 

The  Minnesota  is  of  the  intermediate 
cargo  and  passenger  type,  and  was 
built  under  Lloyd's  survey.  She  is  630 
feet  long,  72  feet  6  inches  wide,  56  feet 
high  to  upper  deck,  88  feet  high  to  cap- 
tain's bridge,  177  feet  high  to  top  of 
mast,  and  has  five  continuous  decks, 
all  plated  with  steel.  Four  decks  not 
continuous  are  the  forecastle,  promen- 
ade, bridge  and  boat  decks,  and  on  top 
of  all  comes  the  captain's  or  navigating 
bridge,  making  nine  decks  in  all.  She 
is  to  be  part  of  the  Great  Northern 
steamship  system. 

The  Cedric,  which  is  registered  at  the 
same  tonnage,  and  exceeds  the  Minne- 


sota in  length,  has  less  dead  weight  car- 
rying capacity  by  more  than  9000  tons. 
The  dead  weight  carrying  capacity  of 
the  Cedric  is  18,400  tons,  while  that  of 
the  Minnesota  is  28,000  tons.  The 
Minnesota  and  her  sister  vessel,  the 
Dakota,  which  is  to  be  launched  in 
about  ten  weeks,  will  carry  28,000  long 
tons  of  coal  and  280,000  barrels  of 
flour.  This  is  50  per  cent,  more  than 
the  dead  weight  carrying  capacity  of 
the  two  giant  carriers  of  the  White 
Star  line,  the  Cedric  and  the  Celtic. 

In  the  hull  and  decks  of  the  Minneso- 
ta are  no  less  than  12,000  tons  of  steel 
plates  and  shapes  and  375  tons  of  riv- 
ets, a  greater  total  of  steel  strength 
than  is  found  in  the  hull  .of  the  great- 
est battleship  or  of  any  other  mer- 
chant vessel  in  the  world.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  by  comparison  that  the 
Park  Row  building  in  New  York  con- 
tains 9000  tons  of  structural  iron  ana 
steel,  or  one-fourth  less  than  the  Min- 
nesota. 

Xn  population  - 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  received 
an  offer  from  a  colonization  syndicate 
of  $42,000,000  for  14,000,000  acres  of 
the  railway's  land.  The  management 
deems  it  better  for  the  company  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  its  land  directly  to  set- 
tlers. It  has  been  getting  $5  per  acre 
from  the  settlers,  payable  in  install- 
ments, and  the  payments. now  being 
made  on  the  mortgage  notes  of  the  pur- 
chasers are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  in- 
terest on  all  the  bonds  of  Ihe  company. 

It  is  announced 
La  erancU,  Oregon  through  the  La 
Land  Office  Grande     land     oflfice 

that  50,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Baker 
county  will  be  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment within  a  few  weeks.  The  land 
lies  along  the  Snake  river  and  com- 
prises portions  of  thr^e  townships.  The 
country  is  generally  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, but  there  is  a  goodly  portion 
of  rich  land  suitable  for  fruit  culture 
and  general  farming  purposes.  There 
is  plenty  of  water,  with  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  the  construction  of  irrig^a- 
tion  canals  at  medium  cost. 
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From  January  i,  1902,  to 
popuUtion  March  31,  1903 — a  period 
of  Oregon  of  15  months — the  popula- 
tion of  Oregon  has  in- 
creased more  than  44,000.  Unquestion- 
ably the  immigration  during  the  per- 
iod has  been  greater  than  in  any  other 
15  months  in  the  history  of  the  state, 
and  the  heavy  tide  is  just  setting  in. 
Oregon  in  June,  1900,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  413,256.  Natural  increase  is 
about  21-2  per  cent,  a  year.  Adding 
the  immigration  in  the  19  months  from 
June,  1900,  to  January,  1902,  which 
was  probably  not  less  than  15,000,  it 
may  safely  be  set  down  that  Oregon's 
population  today  exceeds  510,000. 
Washington  has  probably  increased  its 
population  at  even  a  higher  rate  than 
Oregon. 

The  United  •  States, 
ffcw  Lands  Open  through  the  Federal 
in  California  land  office  at  Los  An- 

geles, will  open  to 
settlers  within  the  next  60  days  about 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  California. 
This  land  is  situated  between  Needles 
and  Majave,  and  borders  the  Colorado 
River.  Much  of  it  is  valuable  agri- 
culturally. The  prospective  throwing 
open  of  this  vast  tract  to  settlement 
is  the  result  of  a  recent  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  with 
respect  to  the  famous  grant  made  to 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  railroad  by  act 
of  July,  1866.  In  the  territory  which 
embraces  this  great  tract  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  selection  privileges.  Au- 
thority for  the  receiving  of  entry  appli- 
cations for  the  1,000,000  acres  in  ques- 
tion has  been  received  from  Washing- 
ton by  the  officials  of  the  United  States 
land  office  at  Los  Angeles. 


Imnri^rantB  pouring 
into  the  palotise 
Country 


The  magnitude  of 
the  real  estate 
transfers  in  Whit- 
man  county, 
Washington,  and 
the  number  of  immigrants  who  are 
pouring  into  this  district  daily  are  sur- 
prising. Real  estate  agents  are  doing  a 
rushing  business  and  say  there  is  great- 
er difficulty  in  securing  land  to  sell 
than   there    is   to   sell   it.     There   has 


been  some  activity  during  the  winter 
months,  but  the  biggest  business  for  a 
long  time  is  now  being  transacted. 
Many  of  the  immigrants — in  fact,  a 
majority  of  them — are  men  of  means 
who  have  sold  out  farms  in  the  Middle 
West  and  come  here  to  buy  cheaper 
lands  and  build  up  homes.  The  ^alouse 
country  has  seldom  received  a  more  de- 
sirable class  of  immigration  than  now. 

Between  2000  and 
Cbousands  Coming  3000  immigrants 
Olc&tward  passed    through 

Chicago,  April  16, 
for  states  West  and  Northwest.  This 
is  the  largest  movement  of  the  kind 
ever  handled  in  a  single  day  by  the 
railroads  entering  Chicago.  The  immi- 
grants came  from  nearly  every  country 
in  Europe.  Immigration  agents  de- 
clare that  the  present  year  will  see  all 
records  for  immigration  and  settlement 
in  the  Northwest  broken  by  a  large 
majority. 

Fifty  leading  farm- 
6cnnan9  to  Study  ers  and  agriculture 
Conditions  Ikre  scientists  from  the 
German  Empire  will 
visit  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  com- 
ing summer  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing American  farm  methods. 

The  party  is  made  up  of  professors 
of  agrostology,  animal  industry,  chem- 
ists, practical  farming  and  scientists 
from  the  leading  German  agricultural 
colleges  and  represent  a  society  in  Ger- 
many somewhat  resembling  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  special  car  in  which  the  party 
will  travel  will  come  West  over  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  Portland,  and  will 
then  be  taken  over  the  O.  R.  &  N.  lines 
from  Portland  to  Spokane. 

<$>  <» 
The  first  ten  days  of  April  were  a 
record  breaker  in  the  number  of  immi- 
grants ariving^t  the  port  of  New  York. 
There  were  38,076  and  nearly  all  of 
them  left  at  once  for  the  West,  arid 
Northwest,  where  they  expect  to  settle. 
The  immigration  commissioner  said 
they  were  nearly  all  a  very  desirable 
class  of  people,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
make  good  American  citizens. 
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A  scheme  of  large  proportions  is  def- 
initely on  foot  for  colonizing  a  number 
of  families  from  Portland  on  agricul- 
tural lands  in  Central  and  Southeast- 
em  Alaska.  More  or  less  has  been 
heard  of  this  plan  from  time  to  time 
for  several  years,  but  it  has  not  taken 
very  dq/inite  shape  until  within  the  last 
few  days.  The  scheme  has  crystallized 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  new 
homestead  law. 

Xti  Irrigatioti— 

Irrigation  is  making  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  country  through  which 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 
lines  pass.  Not  only  are  sage  brush 
prairies  being  transformed  into  beauti- 
ful garden  spots,  but  the  influx  of  new 
immigrants  is  making  the  country  a 
thickly  populated  territory.  This  trans- 
formation has  been  taking  place  ever 
since  the  country  was  given  the  water 
necessary  to  induce  crops  to  grow  rap- 
idly. 

The  new  irrigation  ditches  near  Um- 
atilla and  Baker  City  have  had  the  best 
effect.  The  Umatilla  country  has  been 
transformed  into  a  garden  spot  and 
hundreds  of  settlers  are  taking  up  land. 
Within  a  comparatively  short  time  it  is 
expected  by  officials  of  the  railroad 
that  this  country  will  be  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  Oregon. 

Nelson  Bennett,  of  Tacoma,  has  se- 
cured the  contract  for  damming  the 
Snake  River  at  a  point  twenty-five 
miles  above  Shoshone  Falls  and  build- 
ing sixty-five  miles  of  canal  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  and  twenty-four 
miles  on  the  north  side,  not  including 
laterals,  which  will  reclaim  340,000 
acres  of  land  under  the  new  govern- 
ment irrigation  law. 

The  dam  is  to  cost  $400,000  or  more, 
and  the  canals  $2,500,000,  not  includ- 
ing laterals.  The  larger  -canal  is  to  be 
eighty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  one 
hundred  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  carry 
ten  feet  of  water,  which  is  to  be  raised 
from  the  river  forty-six  feet.  The  con- 
tract is  let  by  the  Twin  Falls  Land  & 
Water  Company,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Two  sections  of  the  canal  must  be  com- 


pleted in  one  year.  For  the  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  work  five  years  are 
allowed. 

The  proposition  of  the  Yukon  gov- 
ernment to  have  a  system  of  govern- 
ment water  works  installed  for  serving 
the  hundreds  of  miles  of  gold-produc- 
ing creeks  of  the  Klondike  with  water 
for  hydraulicing,  sluicing  and  other 
forms  of  mining,  is  the  most  gigantic 
public  enterprise  ever  broached  in  this 
latitude,  or  perhaps  anywhere  on  the 
American  continent  north  of  the  Can- 
adian-American boundary. 

Crook  county,  Oregon,  has  an  area  of 
more  than  5,000,000  acres,  equal  to  that 
of  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  more  than  that  of  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Dela- 
ware combined.  Of  this  5,000,000  acres 
about  1,000,000  are  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Cascade  Range  Forest 
Reserve  and  the  Warm  Springs  Indian 
reservation.  Of  the  4,000,000  acres  in 
this  county  available  for  .  settlement, 
fully  one-half  or  2,000,000  acres  is  ca- 
pable of  being  irrigated  if  the  waters 
which  fall  upon  its  surface  and  flow 
down  its  streams  are  properly  con- 
served. 

Iti  l^ttiitig— 

From  the  facts  recently  made  public 
it  appears  that  the  Great  Northern  has 
acquired  iron  properties  of  great  value 
in  Stevens  county,  Washington.  For 
many  years  search  has  been  made 
throughout  the  state  for  this  most  use- 
ful of  ores,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
it  has  not  been  found  in  quantity  that 
gave  encouragement  for  the  building 
up  of  an  iron  industry.  It  was  only 
last  year  that  Professor  Landes  of  the 
geological  survey  expressed  the  opin- 
ion in  the  annual  report  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  results  of  recent  years  were 
rather  against  the  probability  of  Wash- 
ington ever  becoming  a  very  large  pro- 
ducer of  pig  iron  from  ores  occurring 
within  the  borders  of  the  state,  unless 
Qther  deposits  from  those  then  known 
were  found. 
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The  iron  reported  uncovered  by  the 
Great  Northern  management  is  said  to 
be  a  high  grade  hematite.  This  is  the 
iron  most  widely  distributed,  and  con- 
stituted 8i  per  cent,  of  all  the  iron  ore 
mined  in  the  United  States  in  1899. 

A  bar  of  gold  weighing  65  1-2  pounds 
and  valued  at  $18,557.52  has  been  re- 
ceived at  the  United  States  assay  of- 
fice in  Helena,  Montana,  from  the  At- 
lantic Cable  mine  in  the  Georgetown 
district.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  larg- 
est and  best  bar  of  gold  bullion  ever 
produced  in  Montana,  and  was  the 
result  of  milling  450  tons  of  ore. 

While  the  Tanana  dig- 
Cbeproepects-  gings  are  drawing  atten- 
for  JHome  tion  from  the  older  plac- 

er districts  of  the  North, 
it.  is  at  the  same  time  apparent  that 
1903  will  be  the  most  successful  season 
Nome  has  ever  had.  Far  larger  opera- 
tions will  be  carried  on  there  this  sum- 
mer than  ever  before.  Only  a  serious 
shortage  of  labor  can  prevent  a  greater 
output  than  in  the  past. 

Of  the  two  districts,  Klondike  will 
be  more  seriously  handicapped  from 
a  mine  labor  standpoint.  Already  she 
has  sent  2000  men  on  a  stampede  into 
the  Tanana  country  and  at  least  an- 
other thousand  will  follow  them  from 
that  camp  with  the  opening  of  river 
navigfation. 

Seattle  is  deeply  interested  in  both 
Xome  and  the  Tanana. 

"The   Montana  sap- 

M ^       ^      -.        phire  is  the  best  that 

^*^  IS  to  be  found  m  any 

part  of  the  world," 
says  Mr.  Stenfel,  of  London,  Eng.  **It 
commands  a  better  price  than  any  other 
gem  of  that  kind  and  is  more  sought 
after.  Last  year  the  output  of  our 
mines  in  Montana  was  about  200,000 
karats,  which  is  the  best  year  since 
the  properties  came  into  our  posses- 
sion. This  year  we  have  arranged  for 
the  working  of  the  properties  at  a 
greater  capacity,  and  unless  our  judg- 
ment is  mistaken  we  will  take  out  at 
least  300,000  karats. 


"The  rough  gems,  as  they  are  taken 
.out  of  the  ground,  are  all  sent  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  lapidarists  cut  them. 
A  part  of  them  find  their  way  back  to 
the  United  States,  where  they  are  sold, 
but  this  part  is  by  far  the  smaller.  The 
better  class  of  Montana  stones  are  dis- 
posed of  on  the  continent.  That  is  the 
reason  there  are  few  sapphires  to  be 
found  in  the  jewelry  stores  here.  Eng- 
land and  Germany  demand  them  and 
they  bring  better  prices  there  than 
they  do  here  at  home." 


Iti  the  Lumber  Industry— 

What  is  to  be  done  for 
Che  Redwood*  the  redwoods  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  a  question 
that  has  not  only  agitated  California, 
but  is  of  sentimental  concern  to  the 
whole  nation.  The  bureau  of 'forestry, 
attacking  the  problem  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  spirit,  has  worked  out  con- 
clusions that  should  appeal  as  reason- 
able at  once  to  the  lumbermen,  who  cut 
redwood  on  account  of  its  commercial 
value,  and  to  those  who  wish  this  an- 
cient and  marvelous  type  of  tree 
growth  preserved. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  given  in 
"The  Redwood,"  Bulletin  38  of  this 
bureau,  by  R.  T.  Fisher,  recently  issued 
by  the  department. 

The  redwood  forests  are,  in  point  of 
merchantable  yield,  probably  the  dens- 
est on  earth,  many  stands  yielding  150,- 
000  board,  feet  to  the  acre ;  and  redwood 
logging  represents  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  lumbering  business  that 
has  ever  been  attained  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  total  supply  of  redwood  is 
estimated  to  be  seventy-five  billion  feet. 
The  amount  cut  in  igoo  was  360  million 
feet,  with  a.  value  of  $3,645,608.  Al- 
though only  one-tenth  of  the  forests  of 
the  United  States  is  owned  by  lumber- 
men, according  to  the  last  census,  one- 
fifth  of  the  redwood  is  in  their  hands, 
and  the  stands  they  own  are  the  hand- 
somest and  most  valuable  in  the  red- 
wood belt. 

Ever  since  the  Spaniards  began   to 

cut  redwood  along  San  Francisco  bay, 

the  range  of  its  growth  has  been  dimin- 

isting;    it  now  occupies    ia^^^^I^f 
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about  2,000  square  miles.  During  the 
last  fifty  years  several  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  timber  have  been  cut  over 
and  the  good  lands  put  into  cultivation 
or  turned  into  pasture.  As  year  by  year 
the  redwood  forests  have  dwindled,  it 
has  come  to  be  pretty  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  tree  is  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion. 

This  popular  idea  that  the  redwood 
has  no  chance  of  survival  is  not  well 
founded.  The  studies  of  the  bureau  of 
forestry  have  proved  that  possibilities 
of  a  new  growth  of  redwood  after  the 
old  trees  have  been  removed  are  excel- 
lent. Given  half  a  chance,  the  redwood 
reproduces  itself  by  sprouts  with  aston- 
ishing vigor.  Measurements  taken. by 
the  bureau  on  cut-over  land  show  that 
in  thirty  years,  in  a  fair  soil  and  a  dense 
stand,  trees  will  be  grown  sixteen 
inches  in.  diameter,  eighty  feet  high, 
yielding  2,000  feet  board  measure  to 
the  acre. 


Bia  Lumber  ^^^  largest  timber  deal 
r^.  ever  made  in  Lewis  coun- 

ty, Washington,  was  con- 
summated recently,  when  W.  E. 
Knapp,  agent  for  the  Tower  estate,  sold 
about  300  million  feet  of  timber,  in 
township  14  north,  of  range  i  west, 
comprising  7,609  acres  of  land,  for 
$121,759.36. 

The  parties  buying  this  land  are 
mostly  wealthy  lumbermen  from  Wis- 
consin, Illinois;  Michigan  and  New 
York.  They  will  immediately- incorpo- 
rate for  $500,000,  fully  paid  up,  a  part 
of  which  stock  will  be  taken  by  Cen- 
tralia  parties.  The  name  of  the  new 
concern  will  be  the  Eastern  Railway  & 
Lumber  Company.  They  will  at  once 
commence  the  construction  of  a  stand- 
ard gauge  railroad,  fourteen  miles  in 
length,  which  will  run  from  the  south 
limits  of  Centralia,  along  the  north  side 
of  Salzer  valley,  until  it  strikes  town- 
ship 14  north,  of  range  i  west,  and 
thence  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said 
township.  Surveyors  are  now  setting 
grade  stakes. 

The  company  will  at  the  same  time 
begin  the  erection  of  an  up-to-date  100,- 
000  feet  daily  capacity  sawmill,  and  a 
double-block  shingle  mill,  the  sites  for 


which  have  already  been  secured  on 
Salzer  creek,  where  a  large  pond  for 
storing  logs  can  easily  be  made. 

Iti  I^atiuf  acturee— 

A  new  company  has  been  organized 
in  Tacoma  for  the  establishment  of  a 
big  condensed  milk  works,  with  Ta- 
coma as  the  principal  place  of  business. 
The  factory  itself  will  be  located  at 
Chehalis,  Washington,  where  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  milk  has  been  assured. 
The  plant  will  be  a  large  one,  and  will 
be  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery  at  a  heavy  cost. 

<$>  <$> 

The  brick  factory  of  the  Alger  Oil 
&  Machinery  Company,  near  What- 
com, Wash.,  will  be  started  soon. 
Tramway  cars  are  to  connect  with  the 
yellow  and  blue  clay  banks,  and  a  new 
conveyor  will  facilitate  the  making  and 
handling  of  bricks.  The  company  has 
1,000  cords  of  wood  on  the  grounds. 
The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
will  build  a  spur  connecting  the  brick 
yards  with  the  railroad. 


Che  Hdvantage 
of  ^MtoneB 


The  recent  growth  and 
financial  improvement 
in  the  West  is  to  be  at- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  in- 
crease in  manufactories,  says  a  writer 
in  one  of  our  daily  papers  Wherever 
there  has  been  a  development  of  manu- 
factures it  will  generally  be  found  that 
there  has  been  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment. The  more  enterprising  sections 
of  the  West  have  been  quick  to  see  how 
greatly  manufacturing  establishments 
assist  in  developing  not  only  the  town 
in  which  they  are  located,  but  also  the 
entire  country  which  may  be  tributary 
to  that  town.  For  this  reason  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  busier  and  more  pros- 
perous communities  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi  river  are  those  that  have 
established  new  manufactures  since  the 
recent  period  of  prosperity  dawned. 

The  development  of  manufactures  in 
the  West  has  not  only  been  in  itself  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  localities  where 
the  concerns  have  been  established,  but 
it  has  also  made  for  the  agriGulturistp  a 
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market  at  their  doors,  enabling  them  to 
sell  a  large  portion  of  their  products 
near  to  retail  prices. 

If  the  farmers  can  not  dispose  of 
their  products  because  of  remoteness 
of  markets  and  an  absence  of  demand, 
there  can  be  but  a  small  measure  of  re- 
ward for  their  labors.  But  with  the  es- 
tabHshrnent  of  small  mills,  factories 
and  other  manufacturing  concerns, 
there  is  the  creation  of  a  demand  for 
what  the  farmer  has  to  sell,  and  he  can 
not  fail  to  profit  alongside  of  the  people 
in  the  community  where  these  enter- 
prises are  located. 

Iti  Hgriculture— 

W.  H.  Reed,  one  of  the  two 
lOheat    State  Grain   Commissioners  of 

Washington,  returned  recently 
from  a  trip  lasting  one  month  through 
the  Eastern  Washington  wheat  dis- 
tricts. Mr.  Reed  says  there  is  a  bright 
outlook  for  a  record-breaking  wheat 
crop,  notwithstanding  drawbacks  that 
may  injure  grain  some.  From  close 
observation  Mr.  Reed  believes  that  the 
fall-sown  area  of  wheat  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  what  it 
normally  is,  being  the  lightest  crop  of 
fall  wheat  the  state  has  had  since 
Washington  farmers  began  raising 
wheat  on  a  gigantic  scale.  To  make  up 
for  this  deficiency,  a  vast  amount  of 
spring  seeding  was  done.  Farmers  in 
Adams  and  Franklin  counties  have 
broken  large  areas  of  virgin  soil,  which 
will  be  brought  into  cultivation  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  and  all  of  this  char- 
acter of  land  is  sown  to  wheat. 

Hop  growers  in  Tacoma  believe 
Hops  that  the  biggest  crop  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry  in  the  state 
will  be  raised  the  coming  summer. 
Hops  have  not  been  as  high  for  twelve 
years  as  the  present  price.  26  cents  a 
pound.  There  has  been  a  rising  market 
since  picking  time  last  fall.  This  strong 
demand  is  the  prime  cause  for  the  in- 
creased acreage  that  will  be  raised,  and 
another  cause  is  the  general  expansion 
of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  state.  Ranchers  in  the 
hop-growing  districts  are  clearing  oflF 


additional  hop  lands,  and  within  a  few 
years  Washington  will  stand  alongside 
of  Oregon  in  the  production  of  hops. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness 
fruit      of   the   spring   and   the   heavy 

black  frosts  experienced  recent- 
ly, orchardists  report  that  the  fruit  crop 
this  season  bids  fair  to  be  the  largest 
for  several  years.  At  Vineland,  Wash- 
ington, where  apricots  and  peaches 
have  all  bloomed,  it  is  thought  that 
some  damage  has  been  done  the  apri- 
cots, but  that  the  peaches  have  not 
been  hurt.  Further  down  the  river  it 
is  claimed  that  even  apricots  have  es- 
caped damage. 

'Jti  General — 


OlbatCamda 
Desires 


The  resolution  that  will 
be  submitted  at  the  forth- 
coming Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire, 
to  be  held  in  Montreal  during  August 
by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation are  twelve  in  number,  and 
recommend  as  follows : — 

That  in  the  interests  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  particularly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mother  land,  measures 
should  be  adopted  which  would  direct 
British  capital  and  emigration  to  the 
colonies  rather  than  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

That  the  various  colonies  should  un- 
dertake to  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  imperial  defence. 

That  a  reciprocal  preferential  tariff 
be  established  within  the  empire  where- 
by at  all  British  ports  British  goods 
will  be  admitted  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  foreign  goods,  and  particularly 
that  the  British  Government  be  mem- 
origlized  to  grant  a  preference  to  the 
emoire  when  instituting  a  tariff  in 
South  Africa. 

That  all  treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  foreign  countries  should 
leave  Great  Britain  free  to  enter  into 
such  relations  with  her  colonies  and 
dependencies  as  might  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient. 

The  establishment  of  a  f^st  steam- 
ship service  between  the  various  ports 
of  the  empire,  and  the  encouraging  in 
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every  possible  way  of  shipment  by 
British  vessels. 

The  adoption  of  decimal  currency 
and  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  together  with  a  univer- 
sal gauge  for  defining  the  thickness  of 
metals. 

That  while  the  present  consular  ser- 
vice of  the  empire  is  to  be  commended, 
an  effort  be  made  to  have  it  supple- 
mented by  the  establishment  of  inter- 
colonial commercial  consuls,  and  that 
the  standing  of  these  should  be  recog- 
nized by  British  consuls  throughout 
the  empire. 

The  establishment  of  an  imperial 
postage  system  throughout  the  empire, 
not  only  on  letters,  but  on  printed  mat- 
ter and  parcels. 

That  in  all  contracts  for  imperial 
public  works  the  preference  should  be 
given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  British 
subjects. 

That  an  imperial  commission,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  Great 
Britain  and  self-governing  colonies,  be 
appointed  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  em- 
»  pire  and  prepare  a  report  pointing  out 
the  resources  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  empire,  and  how  they  may  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  whole. 

That  facilities  should  be  arranged 
whereby  news  to  and  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire  should  be  trans- 
mitted entirely  through  British  chan- 
nels, and  not  subject,  as  at  present,  to 
the  censorship  and  influence  of  foreign- 
ers. 

That  if  the  large  tracts  of  land,  such 
as  Baffin  Land,  Prince  Albert  Land, 
etc.,  situated  to  the  north  of  Canada, 
are  not  at  the  present  time  part  of  our 
Dominion  or  of  the  empire,  and  held 
with  a  clear  title,  that  steps  should  at 
once  be  taken  to  have  the  possession 
established. 

<^  ^ 

North  Yamhill,  Ore.,  is  shipping  to 
the  pottery  at  Portland  a  car  of  clay  per 
day,  from  the  claybanks  about  two 
miles  from  town.  The  Southern  Pacific 
will  build  a  spur  to  the  grounds  soon, 
it  is  thought,  thus  facilitating  ship- 
ments. 


The  Osage  Indians,  of  Oklahoma,  of 
whom  there  are  1800,  have  to  their 
credit  the  sum  of  $8,584,498  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  treasury,  according  to  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Osage  agent,  just 
made  public.  They  own  1400,000  acres 
of  land,  making  them,  per  capita,  the 
wealthiest  people  on  earth.  Their  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  $579,866. 

Andrew  Carrigan,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  wholesale  hard- 
ware and  metal  house  of  Dunham,  Car- 
rigan &  Hayden,  of  San  Francisco,  one 
of  the  largest  jobbing  houses  of  its  kind 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  recently  closed  a 
deal  whereby  the  firm  secured  a  ma- 
jority interest  in  a  Seattle  concern.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  city  Mr.  Carrigan 
hopes  to  secure  a  site  fo.r  the  erection 
of  a  large  warehouse  on  the  tide  flats, 
which  will  be  used  for  the  heavy  hard- 
ware of  the  house  to  supply  the  San 
Francisco  establishment  and  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  firm  in  Seattle. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars is  to  be  spent  by  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  in  improvements  in  Rev- 
elstoke  and  vicinity.  Revelstoke  is  the 
station  in  the  mountains  where  all  the 
traffic  branches  off  to  the  great  mineral 
country  to  the  south,  to  Spokane  and 
points  in  Washington. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  the  big-hearted 
Scotchman,  the  multi-millionaire,  and 
the  world-renowned  philanthropist,  has 
assured  the  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Grant's  Pass.,  Ore.,  that  he  will  give 
them  $5,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  public  library,  reading  room  ana 
gymnasioum  in  Grant's  Pass.  It  now 
remains  for  the  citizens  of  the  city  to 
pledge  $500  annually  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  library.  This  must  be 
done  before  the  money  is  forthcoming. 

<$>  ♦ 

A  lumber  exchange  will  probably  be 
established  in  Tacoma  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. ^  r 
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Apropos  of  the  scores  of  homestead 
locations  being  made  under  the  proba- 
ble line  of  the  government  irrigation 
ditch  in  Western  Umatilla  and  North- 
ern Morrow  counties,  it  should  be  stat- 
ed that  few  of  the  men  filing  claims 
under  the  proposed  ditch  are  aware  of 
the  stringency  of  the  regulations.  The 
majority  has  probably  filed  blindly. 

In  the  end  it  is  not  the  government 
which  pays  for  the  ditch,  but  the  men 
holding  land  under  it.  Compliance  with 
the  ordinary  homestead  laws  is  only  a 
little  of  what  the  entryman  on  lands 
under  the  ditch  has  to  do.  Before  he 
can  get  a  patent  he  has  to  reclaim  at 
least  one-half  of  the  irrigable  land  of 
his  entry  and  pay  all  charges.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  interior  sets  the  price  to 
be  put  on  homesteadable  lands,  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  ten  annual  install- 
ments. "These  installments,"  runs  the 
text  of  the  measure,  *'are  with  a  view 
of  returning  to  the  reclamation  fund 
the  amounts  taken  out  for  the  irriga- 
tion." 

Where  a  man  holds  deedable  land 
under  a  government  ditch  the,  secretary 
fixes  the  price  he  must  pay  for  the 
water  privileges.  No  water  right  will 
be  sold  such  a  person  for  more  than  a 
quarter  section,  no  matter  if  he  owns 
2000  acres  under  the  ditch.  A  landhold- 
er of  private  land  cannot  buy  a  water 
right  at  all  unless  he  is  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  the  land.  This  **queers"  the 
plans  of  many  who  expect  to  buy  out 
homesteaders  who  may  have  proven  up 
on  their  claims  and  grown  tired  of 
their  task.  In  addition,  a  private  land- 
holder can  get  no  permanent  water 
right  until  he  has  paid  all  charges. 
If  he  fails  to  meet  two  annual  install- 
ments he  loses  his  right  and  all  he  has 
paid  in.  Uncle  Sam  is  not  giving  any- 
thing away  on  this  irrigation  proposi- 
tion. 

The  secretary  of  the  interior,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  many,  has  all 
power.  He  orders  location  of  the  ditch, 
its  surve}',  construction  and  all  devel- 
opments. He  reports  to  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session.  Tracts 
cannot  be  homesteaded  in  areas  of  less 
than  forty  acres,  but  the  secretary  gives 
notice  of  the  limit  of  area  which   he 
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thinks  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  |^^S^>^>«^8x5>^>^>^><S><$^^^ 

each  family  when  the  contract  for  con-  S  |kT/)111X7  A  V  .  •.'x-l.'/  /  # 

struction  of  the  ditch  is  let.  t  WURt?  At        "^^^i^mlM^      1 

I   TOURS    ^Hi^  I 

The    lumber    market    is    strong    and  ¥    peraonaUy  conducted.    MIdnlffht  Sun,  Sweden.    ¥ 

trade  has  improved  considerably  with-  I  ">«»«»••*•  Hwnbarg.  enffiand.  Benin.  Parte.  ^ 

in  the  last  few  weeks.     Orders  from  X  <><*«"  ^^•""»  $40.00  and  up.  # 

the  interior  are  coming  in  more  freely  |  ^nu /or  Free  niusirated  Booklet.  | 

now,  though   it  is  said  they  are  not  I    A   f  hilltPrr'c  TAnricf  AiTAtirv  1 

for  such  large  quantities  as  they  were  I  A.  tDllDerg  S  i  OOriSt  Af  eOCJ  | 

at  this  time  last  year.     As  it  is,  how-  |  sc«Kiin.vi«,  A.L"rtLa'^k.'Littie.  w«h.  I 

ever,  the  mills  are  taxed  to  their  full  ^4jys8^yN>>8y^><jy5ya>>s^^  /v-s/s/sAAA/vfi^ 

capacity   in    supplying   the   trade.  ^^^"^^^"^^^^^^^^^^"^"^^^^^^^^^ 

There  are  no  indications  of  an  ad-  •••••••••••••••#«#«#####^####« 

vance  in  prices  in  Tacoma,  though  the  • • 

Portland  mills  advanced  prices  during  •   IfflBHSBTA'ilgllitiillillillHMiB^^  * 

the  last  week  of  January  50  cents  per  S  |f||>|srVX!^^SS^  ^ 

thousand.     The   raise   at    Portland    is  J  I  Ul  III  l^lillMBiiHffl^  • 

said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mills  •  ,m^IAlAAMJMSMmmmiaO^^^^   j 

there  are  having  a  hard  time  getting  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

logs   sufficient   to    keep    them    going.  

There  is  no  such  difficulty  on  the  Eastem  Oregofi  Commercial  College 

Sound,   and   though    logs   are   costing  ^^j  §^^001  Of  Shorthand 

more    money    than    thev    did    a    few  baker  city,  orboon 

months  ago,  the  millers  claim  to  be  „  .         .u  ^  •  »   ».,  ^  ov  -.     ^  _  . 

?  /  ,  Moaem  methods  in  Bookkeepinfc  and  Shortliand.  Best 

content  with   present  prices.  systems  in  e«ch.    Board  and  TulUon  reasonable. 

T'-e  shingle  market  is  a  trifle  weaker,  PROF.  M.  O.  PERRY.  Principal 
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and  for  some  reason  Eastern  wholesal- 
ers are  slow  in  placing  their  orders 
this  spring".  Most  of  the  mills  are  run- 
ning full  time  and  the  siock  is  being 
disposed  of,  but  the  market  is  not  what 
would  be  called  strong. 

There  is  an  active  demand  for  rail-, 
way  timbers  of  all  Kmds.  Bridge  tim- 
bers and  heavy  stringers  are  wanted 
especially.  Cedar  poles  also  find  a 
ready  market. 

^  ^  .  ^  ,  The  most  extensive 
^t«j«^IU^«g     logging     operations 

^  Will  soon  be  begun 

in  the  burned  district  in  the  Lewis  river 
valley,  Wash.,  in  order  to  save  millions 
of  feet  of  logs  killed  by  fire,  and  which 
must  be  saved  at  once  or  not  at  all. 
George  S.  Long,  manager  of  the  Wey- 
erhaeuser interests,  will  proceed  into 
the  burned  district  and  lay  out  logging 
roads,  logging  camps,  railroads  and 
spurs,  and  in  fact  arrange  for  taking 
out  100,000,000  feet  of  logs  a  year  for 
four  years,  the  estimated  holdings  of 
this  timber  by  the  company  there  being 
400,000,000.  The  operations  will  neces- 
sarily be  on  so  great  a  scale  that  an 
army  of  not  less  than  700  men  will  have 
to  be  employed.  The  logs  are  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Portland  and  Columbia 
river  mills,  the  haul  being  too  great  to 
send  the  logs  to  the  Sound. 

The  United  States  Shingle  Company 
is  rebuilding  its  shingle  mill  at  Dem- 
ing,  the  old  mill  having  been  torn  down 
to  make  room  for  the  new  one,  which 
will  have  capacity  for  cutting  300,000 
shingles  in  twenty-tour  hours.  Mr. 
Allsop,  of  Fairhaven,  well  known  in 
Tacoma,  and  one  of  the  principal  own- 
ers, is  in  charge  of  the  construction 
work. 

m^Ahitwf^^  c^i  ^^^  statement  of  the 
Stom  State  Coal  Mine  In- 

^^  spector  of  Washing- 

ton shows  the  continuous  progress 
made  in  the  coal  and  coke  industry  in 
the  state,  notwithstanding  the  falling 
oflF  of  trade  in  the  California  market 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  due  to  the 
introduction  of  oil  as  a  fuel.  This  trade 
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has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  recov- 
ered in  the  past  four  months.  The  in- 
crease in  the  Puget  Sound  shipping  and 
railroad  transportation,  together  with 
the  increasing  amount  of  coal  demand- 
ed in  the  growing  factories,  is  also  ad- 
ding a  large  local  market. 

In  1901  the  mines  of  the  state  pro- 
duced 2,466,190  tons  of  coal  of  all 
grades.  The  value  of  this  at  the  mine 
was  $4,858,394.30.  Of  the  coal  mined, 
1,128,525  tons,  valued  at  $3,5S43537S» 
at  tide  water,  were  exported. 

In  1902  the  mines  of  the  state  pro- 
duced 2,690,789  tons,  valued  at  $5,300,- 
854.22.  Of  this,  860,516  tons,  with  a 
value  at  tide  water  of  $2,170,625.40, 
were  exported. 

The  tons  of  coke  manufactured  in 
1901  amounted  to  $245,985.  The  coke 
production  •  of  the  last  year  amounted 
to  40,569  tons,  valued  at  $202,845.  An 
average  value  of  these  products  for 
the  past  two  years  is  as  follows:  Coal, 
$1.97  per  ton  at  the  mine ;  at  tide  water, 
$3.15  per  ton;  coke  at  the  oven,  $5.10 
per  ton.  The  report  shows  that  the  tons 
of  coal  exported  by  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma,  the  two  principal  exporting 
points  in  the  Northwest,  for  the  past 
three  years  makes  the  following  statis- 
tical exhibit: 


Year.  Seattle 

1900 568,617 

1901 492419 

T902 490,082 


Tacoma 
624,564 
636,106 
370,434 


Totals ;...    1,521,116  1,631,104 

Records  in  the  office  of 
Che  Rush  to  United  States  Consul  H. 
tbeCamiM  D.  Saylor  at  Dawson 
show  that  250  invoices  of 
goods  have  been  filed  there  for  goods 
to  be  taken  over  the  Canadian-Alaska 
boundary  line  by  men  going  to  the 
Tanana  since  February  i.  Conserva- 
tively estimated,  there  are  two  men 
to  every  outfit,  and  some  few  have  gone 
without  outfits.  The  conclusion  can" 
therefore  be  drawn  from  the  records 
of  Mr.  Saylor  that  fully  500  men  have 
left  Dawson  for  Tanana  up  to  March 
I2th. 

Thirty  to  forty  men  are  still  leaving 
Dawson  daily,  on  the  average.  Nearly 
all  buy  American  goods  here,  and  on 
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crossinp^  the  boundary  into  Alaska  are 
exempted  from  duties.  The  Dawson 
market  is  heavily  stocked  in  all  lines 
the  stampeders  need,  and  no  deficiency 
will  occur  from  their  demand. 

It  is  500  miles  from  Dawson  to  the 
new  diggings,  and  the  trip,  with  heav- 
ily laden  dog  teams,  will  consume  per- 
haps three  to  five  weeks. 

^i^cL*-.*^  Here  in  the  Northwest 
Uhemremious  encounters  the  living 

representation  of  the 
strenuous  life.  Here  men  work  together 
in  a  way  unknown  anywhere  else.  The 
East  is  insular,  every  man  for  himself. 
The  Northwest — indeed,  the  whole 
West — has  learned  the  value  of  co- 
operation and  community  interest.  Mi- 
grating to  a  new  country,  with  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  on  every  hand,  the 
people  have  been  forced  to  combine 
and  stand  with  a  solid  front  to  the 
world.  As  a  result,  innumerable  organ- 
izations have  sprung  up  having  for 
their  purpose  the  advancement  of  some 
community  interest. —  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  in  The  Century. 

DroABcraiiA  '^^^  report  of  the  Bank  Com- 
ir^^^!^  Tiission  of  California,  for 
the  year  ending  December 
31,  1902,  on  the  fifty-three  interior  sav- 
ings banks,  shows  that  these  institu- 
tions have  increased  their  assets  in  one 
year  to  the  extent  of  $7,866,549,  and 
their  deposits  have  been  likewise  in- 
creased by  $7,471,309.  These  savings 
banks  make  the  following  showing  of 
liabilities :  Due  depositors,  $53,753,932 ; 
capital  paid  in  coin,  $4,929,480;  reserve 
fund,  $2,007,247;  other  liabilities,  $432,- 
455 »  total,  $60,223,114.  The  resources 
include  the  following:  Bank  premises, 
$809,905;  real  estate,  $2,127,371 ;  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  bonds,  $12,236,235 ; 
loans  on  real  estate,  $33,092,589 ;  money 
on  hand,  $2,070,412;  due 'from  banks 
and  bankers,  $5,588,828.  The  showing 
is  the  most  satisfactory  of  its  kind  in 
the  staters  history. 

The  Yukon  has  produced  $80,000,000 
since  discovery ;  $5,000,000  worth  ot 
machinery  has  been  sent  into  the  dis- 
trict. 


Twenty-five 
cents  per  day 

saved  and  depociCad  with  the  Biftiitable 
Savings  A  Loan  Association 

will  produce 
$1000.00 

in  less  than  100  months 


THINK  OF   THIS  for  a  miniite,  and 
tiien  write  for  particulars  to 

EQUITABLE  SAVINGS 
<Sh  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Concord  Building   ::  Portland,  Oregon 


IT  IS  UP 
TO  YOU 


WE  have  spared  no  pains  or  expense 
10  equip  our  plant  with  the  best  and 
latest  improved  machinery;  we  buy 
the  best  materials  on  the  market ; 
employ  none  but  the  most  competent 
help  and  can  guarantee  that  we  are 
fully  prepared  to  give  you  the  most 
exquisite  laundry  work.  Will  you 
let  us  have  a  Trial  Order  ? 


United  States  Laundry 

Telephone  East  6j  Jas  M.  FInley.  Mgr. 

COR.  GRAND  AVE.  AND  EAST  SALMON  ST. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


L^-iyiLi-i-cu  uy 
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EAHES  TRICYCLE  CO. 


Snuffer — What  you  want  to  do  for  your 
cold  is  to  take  quinine. 

Sniffer — I'm  sorry,  old  man,  but  there  are 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  cures  ahead 
of  yours. — Ohio  State  Journal. 


"He's  quite  a  star  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker,  isn't  he?" 

"Star?  He's  a  regular  moon.  He  be- 
comes brighter  the  fuller  he  gets." — Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Customer  (emerging  from  bargain  coun- 
ter crush) — "Help!     My  leg  is  broken!" 

Floor  Walker — "You  will  find  the  crutch 
department,  sir,  on  the  fourth  floor  in  the 
rear."— Tit-Bits. 


"Oh,  John!"  exclaimed  the  proud  mother 
as  her  husband  came  wearily  up  the  front 
steps,  "baby  is  beginning  to  walk!" 

"Good!"  ejaculated  the  midnight  martyr. 
**Now  he  can  do  his  own  floor  walking  at 
night." — Chicago  News. 

4c       4c       4c 

Passenger — I  don't  see  why  you  fellows 
can't  call  out  the  stations  plainer. 

Guard — My  dear  sir,  we  are  train  guards, 
not   trained    elocutionists. — Chicago    News. 


"Have  you  the  same  cook  you  had  when  I 
was  here  in  the  spring?" 

"Not  by  seventeen." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

4c       4c       4c 

"George  bet  me  a  pair  of  gloves  on  the 
election." 

"Which  way  did  you  bet?" 

"I  really  don't  know.  I  just  know  that  I 
get  the  gloves  either  way." — Cleveland 
Plain   Dealer. 

4c       4c       4c 

"So  Ambishious  has  achieved  fame,  has 
he?"  asked  the  philosopher. 

"He  has,"  said  the  cheerful  chap.  "Bril- 
liant things  said  by  other  men  are  now  cred- 
ited to  him." — Cincinnati  Commercial  Tri- 
bune. 

4c      4c      * 

*Tis  well  to  hope  that  we  may  get 
Our  wishes  realized,  and  yet 
The  folks  who  simply  sit  and  wish 
Are  not  the  ones  who  catch  the  fish. 

— Philadelphia  Record. 


534  S.  Broadway 


We  Manufacture 

TRICYCLES 
TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

INVALID  ROLUNG 

CHAIRS  and  HOSPITAL 

FURNITURE 

Send  for  Catalogttc 

R.  W.  JAMIE80N 

2018  Market  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ti        LOS  ANGELES 


JAMES  ®  BUSHNELL 

MODERN  POTOCRAF  PARLORS 


■  •itiNK  PirTH  FLOOR   AROADB    BLDO. 

SCATTLe*  WASH. 

Fine  Foto^raf s  and  a  Choice  Selection .  of  Indian  Fotos 
and  Views  for  Sale 


€€ 


Best 
by  Test" 


A  transcontinental  traveler  says: 
"I  have  tried  them  all  and  I  prefer 
the         :::::: 


North- 
Western 

Limited 


It's  the  best  to  be  found  from  coast 
to  coast." 

It's  *'The  Train  for  Comfort'* 
every  night  in  the  year  between 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago. 

Before  starting:  on  a  trip— no  matter  where — 
write  for  interesting  information  about  com- 
fortable traveling      :::::. 

H.  I..  SISI^ER 

GBNCRAL  AGENT 

133  THird  St.,  Portlaa^d,  Or*. 

T.  W.  TEASDALE 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT 

8T,   PAUL,   MINN. 


Dig itizea  Dy  V3A:7\3r' 
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DRIFT 


Cromwell's  opponents  had  been  casting 
derision   on   the   Roundheads. 

"You  can't  ever  play  football,"  they 
sneered. 

"Well."  replied  the  great  soldier,  "we 
may  not  have  a  scrub  eleven,  but  we  can 
sweep  the  country." 

Subsequent  events  convinced  even  the 
king  that  they  had  a  strong  interference. — 
New  York  Sun. 


''What  makes  you  think  he  would  be  a 
success  in  politics?" 

"He  can  say  more  things  that  sound  well 
and  mean  nothing  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew." — Chicago  Post. 


The  Manchester  Guardian  tells  a  story 
of  the  weather.  The  scene  was  a  Strand 
omnibus.  A  leaden  sky  was  overhead,  the 
rain  poured  down  uncompromisingly,  mud 
was  under  foot.  A  red-capped  Parsee,  who 
was  sitting  near  the  dripping  driver,  got 
down  as  the  conductor  came  up. 

"What  sort  o'  chap  is  that?"  asked  the 
driver. 

"Don't  yer  know  that?"  answered  the 
conductor.  "Why,  that's  one  o'  them  In- 
dians what  worships  the  sun!" 

"Worships  the  sun?"  said  the  shivering 
driver.  **I  suppose  'e's  come  over  'ere  to 
'ave  a  rest." 

Frederick  Manuell.  Maryland  block, 
Butte,  Montana,  bought  a  bottle  of  New- 
bro's  Herpictde,  April  6,  '99,  and  began  to 
use  it  for  entire  baldness.  In  20  days,  he 
says,  he  had  hair  all  over  his  head,  and 
on  July  2  he  writes,  and  today  my  hair  is 
as  thick  and  luxuriant  as  any  one  could 
wish.  Newbro's  Herpicide  works  on  an  old 
principle  and  with  a  new  discovery — destroy 
the  cause  and  you  remove  the  effect.  Her- 
picide destroys  the  germ  that  causes  dan- 
druff, falling  hair,  and  finally  baldness,  so 
that  with  the  cause  gone  the  effect. cannot 
remain.  Stops  falling  hair  at  once  and 
starts  the  new  growth  in  a  week. 

thkes  Hgeney  ^owd— 

The  E.  C.  Dake  Newspaper  Advertising 
Agency  of  San  Francisco,  California,  has 
moved  from  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
where  it  has  been  located  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-three years,  to  the  Eyre  Building,  124 
Sansome  street,  new  and  larger  quarters. 
This  is  one  of  the  leading  agencies  of  the 
coast,  and  places  advertisements  almost 
an3rwhere  and  by  telegraph  if  necessary. 
This  agency  is  known  as  one  of  the 
solid  institutions  of  the  West,  and  many 
who  wish  to  do  business  through  a  reliable 
source,  hunt  up  Dake's  Agency  when  wish- 
ing to  place  advertisements. 


SPECIAL  PRICB 

on  all  Western  Stocks 


^rite  or  wire  us  for  quotations  on  tbi  follow- 
ing prominent  stocks : 

Oregon  Securities  Co.,  Div. 

Red  Boy  Consolidated,  Div. 

Star  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

Oregon  IMonarch 

LcRoy  Joining  Co. 

St  Helens  and  Gdice  Consolidated,  Div. 

Crystal  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

South  Pole  Consolidated 
Golconda  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Div. 

and  all  other  Prominent 
Stocks 


LY.KEADY&CO. 

Mines  and  Mininj 
Failing  BuikUnj     •     Portland,  Orejon 


The  Pacific  Monthly 
for  the  Pacific  Coast 


AT  D  — Wc  arc  doing  the  biggest 
business  in  bona  fide  paid  sub- 
scriptions EyER  done  by  any  Western  maga- 
zine. If  you  don*t  think  so,  we'll  send 
you  some  statements  that  will  surprise  you, 
and  we'll  prove  them,  too.  We're  dead 
in  earnest  about  this  thing,  and  we  propose 
to  get  your  business.  Our  circulation  is  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  If  you  advertise  in  a 
Coast  publication,  that  is  where  you  want 
your  circuladon.  :::  Can  you  afford 
to  pass  us  by  ? 

The  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

Portland,  Oregon 


DON'T 

FORGET  IT! 


THE   PACIFIC   MONTHLY 


H  Song  of  the  fair— 

Helen's  lips  are  mute  today, 

Cleopatra,  where  is  she? 
Sappho's  pone  the  old,  old  way, 

Petrarch's  Laura's  dead,  ah  me! 
They  are  dust,  those  beauties  all. 
But  I  hear  a  maiden  call 
Who  is  thrice  as  fair,  I  trow. 
As  those  belles  of  lonj?  ago. 

Dido  ne'er  can  smile  again, 

Beatrice   is   gone   for  aye; 
All  those  loves  of  ancient  men 

Have  become  but  common  clay! 
What  care  I?    Upon  my  knees 
Sits  a  little  maid,  and  she's 
Fairer  than  they  were,  I  trow — 
I  am  but  her  daddy,  though. 


Ambitious  Wife — You  can't  keep  us  down 
forever.  Some  day  we  women  will  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  all  public 
affairs  of  this  country." 

Brutal  Husband — For  heaven's  sake.  Be- 
linda, don't  say  that!  Be  satisfied  if  you 
get  the  right  to  vote. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Wise  Bros.,  dentists,  Failing  building, 
Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland. 
Ore.;   both  'phones. 


DO  YOU  WRITE? 


The  Pacific  Monthly  is  m  the  market 
for  descriptive  articles  and  short  stories. 
All  manuscript  given  a  careful  and  immed- 
iate reading.  Articles  that  can  be  illustrated 
by  photographs  are  especially  desired. 

IV RITE  FOR  TERMSy  Etc.. 


Makes  a  Specialty  of  Fitting  Glasses  for 
School  Children 


Delia  B.  Howard 

REFRACTIONIST 


Room  10  Russel  Bide. 
Fourth  and  Morrison  Sts. 


Portland.  Oregon 


*Drunk«i^ness  is  a 
Disease  and  can  be  cured'' 


•*The  Drunkard  is  a  Sick 
Man,  not  a  Crimmal" 


The 


Cnlt  m  wrfrc  : 


KEELEY 


Institute 


Phi>ne   MAIS    i^H 


First*  and  MonLgotnery  Streets 


PORTLAND,  OILEGON 


We 
Appeal 

to 

Wives,  Mothers 
and  Sisters 


HEif-i  \iiut  lifc.tijijridni, 
yoMf  ton^  yuuT  bm- 
tlitfff  This  i>eautttTii 
borne  awaits  Vdur  fuf- 
JUrring  Jovrd  onc$f  aii4 
wlU  ctiTcthcrn.  We 
provide  the  comforts, 
privacy  and  freedotti 
nf  bom  f— no  b}£kt, 
tars  or  pdddcd  cells. 
Our  hu$in«3  is  to  cure 
dTunkettJif«9,  nprvom 
di^eaus,  opjtim,  m0i* 
pbme,.  tobaccn  and 
cjtbtr  drug  hiblls. 
Even-thing  conAdrf^- 
dal.  SpifL:til  accam* 
modiitiiirts  for  La  diet. 
Send  for  literature.  It 
mil  open  ymir  tires. 


Digitized  by  VJ^^  V  IC 
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Since  January  10,  we  have  sold  W 

100,000  Shares  of  De  Soto  Placer  Mining 

stock.  We  will  still  continue  to  sell  until  we  have  sufficient  money  to  insure  the  success  of  our 
Alaska  expedition. 

We  have  not  been  idle  during  the  past  two  years,  but  have  been  quietly  prospectinfir,  staking, 
locating,  grubstaking  and  buying  properties,  until  now  the 

DE  SOTO  PLACER  MINING  COMPANY 

is  the  owner  of  5635  acres  of  the  richest  placer  diggings  in  the  world,  and  for  years  to  come  will 
be  the  greatest  producer  of  gold  in  Washington  and  on  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  this,  and  what  I  have  been  saying  from  time  to  time  is  no 
idle  dream,  but  facts,  as-  cold  and  stubborn  as  you  ever  met  with. 

I  will  continue  to  sell  stock  at  $1.25  per  share,  and  guarantee  to  buy  it  back  in  December 
next  at  $1.50  per  share,  owners'  option,  until  we  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  our  machinery 
bills:  and  as  to  the  value  of  my  guarantees,  I  can  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that,  aside  from  my 
interest  in  the  De  Soto  Co.,  and  my  Water  street  business,  I  am  more  than  able  to  meet  them, 
thus  making  the  investment  absolutely  safe. 


The  largest  dredge  in  the  world  for  mining  purposes.    Built  for  the  development  of  the  De  Soto 

Mines  at  Council  City,  Alaska. 

RECENTLY  we  closed  a  deal  with  Judge  Ferguson,  of  Alaska,  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Fitz, 
Deputy  U.  S.  Recorder  of  Council,  and  others,  whereby  we  have  added  to  our  already  rich 
possessions  37  of  the  best  claims  on  Ophlr  Creek.  The  consideration  was  191,000,  of  which 
$24,500  was  cash  and  $66,500  shares  of  De  Soto  stock.  Our  expert,  who  carefully  inspected 
the  ground,  says  it  will  average  $6.00  per  yard,  and  that  with  our  big  Hammond  dredge  and  two 
steam  shovels  we  ought  to  clean  up  $2,000,000  next  season.  Nine  hundred  men  cleaned  up  $3,000,- 
000  on  Ophir  Creek  last  season  by  hand  shoveling.  Our  three  machines  will  be  operated  by  36  men, 
and  will  do  the  work  of  2.000  men. 

We  have  made  a  three-year  contract  with  ex-Judge  Ferguson  as  one  of  our  managers. 
He  spent  the  last  two  years  at  Council  City,  knows  every  inch  of  our  grround.  and  says  we  can- 
not help  taking  out  millions.  He  has  taken  his  $55,000  for  property  in  De  Soto  stock,  and  be- 
lieves it  will  be  worth  at  least  $10  per  share  by  next  November. 

JOHN  J.  HABECKER 

SOB  and  509  Mariner  and  Merchant*  Bldg.,  30B  Chestnut*  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Seattle  Office:  I>e  Soto  hfining  Company,  33 1  -3  Glohe  BMg. 
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If  you  are  fond  of  the   beautiful  you   will  avail   yourself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  examine  the 

NEW  MINIATURE 

This  work  of  art  is  the  latest  product  of  the 
expert  designers  of  the 

WEBER  PIANO 

and  is  the  Most  Beautiful  Dimunitive  Grand  Piano  yet 

constructed.    You  should  hear  its  pure, 

rich,  and  symphathetic  tone. 

Northwest  Representative 

EII.ERS  PIANO  HOUSE 


The  Leading 

Artistic  Piano  and  Music  House 


351  Washington  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


SPRING  IS  HERE 


ZOI^A'S  N*w  Nov^l 

Finished  Just  Bbborb  His  Dkath 

Trtith     Trtith     Trtith 

TnnsUted  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY 

72 WO.    $t.^O.    fust  Out. 

Second  Edition  on  the  Preu.     Tenth  Thousand. 

This  novel  is  the  third  of  the  gtonp  called  ^The  Four  Eran. 

eelists."     Its  plot  is  virtoalljr  a  resetting  of  the  celebrated  Drey. 

ras  case.    The  story  sustains  from  cover  to  cover  the  reader*s 

excitement  and  interest  in  a  vivid  dramatic  situation. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says:    ^*A  strong  book;  a  fearfully  strong 
book;  the  strongest  novel  Zola  produced.*' 


NeiMT  I^etters  and  Memorials  of 
JANK  >V£I^8H  CARI^YI^E 

A  Collection  of  Hitherto  Unpublished  Letters.      Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  by 

Sir  Jam^s  CricbtOA  Bro^irA« 

Profusely  illustrated  in  photogravure  and  lithography  from 
hitherto  unreproduced  originals.  In  two  volumes.  Buckraa. 
8vo.    S6.00  Met. 

Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  are  introduced  and  annouted  with 
Thomas  Carlyle's  own  cliaracteristic  tender  comments,  and 
entirely  subvert  James  Froude's  theories  of  their  domestic 
relations. 


Ji  New  Novel  by 

DORJ%.   GRKKN'WKI^I^  McCHKSNKY 

Cornet  strong 

of  Ireton's  Horse 

An  Episode  of  the  Ironsides.      i2mo.    $1,50-   fust  Out. 
lUustrated  by  MAURICE  GREIFFENHAGEN. 
By  the  author  of  ^^Beatrix  Infellx/*  *^Rupert,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,"  etc.,  etc. 


Jt  New  Nature*book  by 

CHARI^KS    GOODRICH    "WHITING 

Walks  in  New  England 

With  24  Full -Page  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
Large  tamo.    $1.^0  net. 

The  same  author's  charming  volume,  ^The  Sannterer,**  to- 
gether with  the  well-known  columns  in  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, malce  Mr.  Whiting  familiar  to  readers  as  a  poet  and 
essayist  drawing  his  inspiration  from  nature. 


JOHN  LANE 


THE  BODI^KY  HKAD 

67  TlfkYk  Ji.^mtkVLm 


NEW  YORK 
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JAMES  A.  BBCKBTT 


K.  S.  BRVIN 


K.  S.  Ervin  &  Co. 


(  Limited.) 

General' 


English  Tailors 

Chambers  Building 

TKird  and  Alder  Streets 

Portland,  Oregon 


Messrs.  K-  S.  Ervin  ^  Co.  Ltd. 

Announce  the  arrival  of  their  Novelties 
for  Spring  and  Summer,  from  the  West 
End  of  London,  and  call  to  your  attention 
a  few  of  the  clothes  they  are  prepared  to 
make:  Dress  Suits  and  Evening:  Jackets, 
White  and  Fancy  Dress  Waistcoats,  Prock 
and  Morning  Suits,  Lounge  Suits,  Golfing 
Capes,  Norfolk  Jackets,  Knicker- Breeches, 
Chesterfield  and  Frock  Overcoats,  Covert 
and  Racing  Coats.  Automobile  Coats  and 
Ulsters.  Hunting  and  Riding  Coats,  Riding 
Breeches  and  Tattersall  Waistcoats. 

ALL  KINDS  OP  RIDINQ.  SHOOTINQ  AND  POLO 

LBQOINas,  AND  THB  RBQISTBRBD 

**AQUASCUTUM'*  RAIN  COATS 

Chambers  Building,     Third  and  Alder  Streets 


HM 


Largest  Ctothiers  in 
the  Northwests 

< »  The  highest  type  of  perfection  ; ; 
IN  MEN'S  AND  BOY'S 

[  \  high-grade  dotfaing,  liimishfaigs  and  hats  <  > 

Mali  ord^ra  promptly 
attended  to 

{   PORTLAND  ^  OREGON  ;; 

f  III  I  I  ■♦♦♦♦♦III  »f  Mnlilt  lt*f|i»» 


POULTRY  NETTING 


Wholesale 


I  and  Retail 


Wire  and  Iron  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Rail- 
ing, Barbed  Wire,  Wire  and  Lawn  Fencing 

Portland  Wire  (ft  Iron  Works 

147  FRONT  ST.,  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


• #♦ nil »♦♦♦♦ »♦♦ I • ■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Great  Northern 
Land  &  Loan  Co., 

(Iwc.) 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Timber  Lands 
Farms 
City  Property  (EL  ii 
Investments 

Timbers 

13  Millions  .  $11,500 

8     **  .  .  10,000 

64     **  .  .  25,000 

160     **  .  .  80,000 

30     "  .  .  30,000 

Income  Prop^rl^rt 

|i 8,000 — 24-fIat  buildings,  rents        .         $2,928 

50,000— :-Apartmcnt  house,  close  in      .      7,200 

11,000 — Terrace  of  24  rooms  *»500 

8,000 — 4- Flat,  close  in    .  .       .       1,320 

All  New  and  Modern 

"Writ*  for  lAforatatioA 


Every  person  should  have  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession, and  we  know  of  no  line  of  work 
better  than  telegraphy,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  opportunities  for  promotion  to 
positions  of  responsibility,  together  with 
the  salary  attached  to  it  from  the  start. 

We  guarantee  to  place  our  students  in  po- 
sitions as  soon  as  they  become  competent. 

Under  our  system  of  instruction  we  are 
enabled  to  teach  you  in  the  shortest  time 
possible. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  enter  the 
school,  for  then  you  will  be  ready  to  take 
a  position  at.  the  beginning  of  the  busy 
season  of  the  year. 

Write  today  for  Special  rates  of  tuition. 

Western  Telegraph  School 

Fiftb  Floor  Pacific  Block 
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White  Advertising  Bureau 
ScmtUc,  Wash. 
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I  The  Fay-Sholcs 

Holds  Record  for  Speed 


Leading  Singie  Keyboard. . 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES  SOI^D 
AND  Rl&NTKD 

BXPBRT  RBPAIRINO    ::    Rubber  Stam^. 

Seals.  Btc.     ::     TypewriUr  Desks. 

Chairs.  Btc.     ::     Office  and 

Dupllcatiiig  Goods,  Btc. . 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 

MfrCibtoiiii    231  Stark  St.,  Portland, 

SPOKANE 

•Great  Opportunities  to  Make  Investments* 
I  will  loan  you  money  at  low  rates  of  interest* 

J.  W.  OSBORN, 

503-504  The  Rookery  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

CHEAP  RATES  nXt.TOr 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  household  goods  of  in- 
tending settlers  to  the  above  SUtes.  Write  for  rates. 
Map  of  California,  FREE.    If  not  interested,  please  tell 

^TtSMS^ONflNENTAL  FREIGHT  CO..  326  Dearborn  St.. 
•Chicaao.  San  Francisco  Office,  18  Montgomery  Street, 
Room4;  Bekins  Moving  and  storage  Company,  410 
Occidental  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Agents;  C.  O.  Pick 
Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  AgenU. 


JOBM  H.  MrrcBBLX. 


Albert  H.  TaNHsa 


MITCHELL  &  TANNER 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

Commercial  Block       PORTLAND,  OREGON 

THE  J.  K.  GILL  CO. 

Booksellers  and 
STATIONERS 

Third  and  Alder  Stt.    PORTLAND,  OREGON 


a 


THE  GLORIOUS 

STARS  AND  STRIPES" 

We  make  them  to  order.    Any  size.    Any  quantily. 
A  large  assortment  of  FLAGS  constantly  in  stock. 

Bags, Twines, Tents,  Awnings  and  Mining  Hose 
BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Write  us  for  prices.    Mention  The  PaclKc  Monthly. 

W.  C.  NOON  BAG  CO. 

Incorporated  1893 
32-34  First  St    210-216  Couch  St.    Portland,  Ore. 


J.  P.  PINLEY  &  SON 

Cmbalmcrs  and  funeral  Directors 

DOTH  PHONES  No.  0 

Lady  Attendant 
Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Stt.,  PORTLAND  ORE. 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations 

Papar  Hanglno*  Painting  and  Kalaomlnlng 

307  ALDER   STREET 

Phone   Black  1693  PORTLAND,   OREGON 


11  ^mErican|^undri|_ 


o 

<  > 


Cor. Twelfth  and  Flanders  Sts., Portland, Oregon 


ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED 
Telephone,  Both  Companies 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

First  Class  Work 

A  Trial  Will  Convince 
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Seattle  Sanitarium  and  School  of  Healing 

INCORPORATED 

1500  FourtK  Avenue,  SEATTI^C,  >VA8H. 

Is  the  only  Sanitarium  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  treats  successfully  all  acute,  chronic 
and  nervous  diseases,  including  all  whiskey,  drug  and  tobacco  habits  and  vices,  with- 
out the  use  of  drugs  or  surgery.  We  have  the  most  thorough  absent  treatment  sys- 
tem to  be  found.  Thousands  are  annually  treated  at  their  homes  by  absent  treat- 
ment, and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  cures  have  been  performed.  If  you  are  sick 
and  cannot  come  here,  write  us,  and  we  can  treat  you  just  as  successfuUy  as  if  you 
were  here.  We  also  give  instructions  in  all  the  branches  of  natural  and  drugless 
healing,  and  grant  diplomas.  For  further  particulars,  address  the  Sanitarium. 
State  in  what  periodical  you  saw  our  advertisement. 


R.W.dAMiESof 


TACOMA.WAS^ 


Break  spaf^k.  GASOLINE  ENGINES  8c  LAUNCHES.  J"«p  spar^ 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
SCENERY 

Views  of  the  wonderful  Yoho  Valley,  the  most 

majestic  in  the  worldt  surpassing  Yosemite« 

Frazier  River  Views,  £tc«,  Etc«,  Etc« 

R.  H.  TRUEMAN  A  CO.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Rare  Selection  of  Views  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

A.  FRENCH 

Art  Photographer 

TACOMA      a       ::      WASHINGTON 


The  Master  Specialist  of  Seattle,  WI10  Cures 

Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  and  Treats 

Patients  Personally 


VarScocole  | 
Hydrocele  % 

OURED  TO  STA  Y  OURED  *^ 


VARICOCELE 


Mo  Guittna  o#>  Pmln.     Oumfontood  Ouro  oi' 
Monoy  Rofundod 

Under  my  treatment  this  in- 
sidious disease  rapidly  disap- 
pears. Pain  ceases  almost  in- 
stantly. The  stagnant  blood  is  driven  from  the  dilated 
veins,  and  all  soreness  and  swelling  subsides.  Every  indi- 
cation of  Varicocele  vanishes  and  in  its  stead  comes  the 
pleasure  of  perfect  health.  Many  ailments  are  reflex,  origi- 
nating from  other  diseases.  For  instance,  innumerable  blood 
and  nervous  diseases  result  from  poisonous  taints  in  the 
system.  Varicocele  and  Hydrocele,  if  neglected,  will  under- 
mine the  physical  strength,  depress  the  mental  faculties,  de- 
range the  nervous  system,  and  ultimately  produce  compli- 
cated results.  In  treating  diseases  of  men  I  always  cure 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause.  I  desire  that  every  person 
afflicted  with  these  or  allied  diseases  write  me,  so  I  can  ex- 
plain my  method  of  cure,  which  is  safe  and  permanent.  My 
consultation  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  my  charges  for  a 
perfect  cure  will  be  reasonable  and  not  more  than  you  will 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits  conferred, 
is  what  you  want.  I  give  a  legal  guarantee  to  cure  or  refund  your  money. 
What  I  have  done  for  others  I  can  do  for  you.    I  can  cure  you  at  home. 


%  GERUINTr  OF  CURE 

I  STATE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  \ 

*f*  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  701   FIRST  AVENUE  *f* 

•I*  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON    :    Rooms  20-28  <f» 

^U^Ui^MAtt^B ^B^»  iAMA»iA» ^»^»^U ^U^^^^ ^U^U  -^-  -^-     ^-  -^-  -^-  -^-    -^-  -^-  ■^-  «^«^«^ 
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THIS  DUILDING 

Wl  BE  PUfTCTID  WnW 

JUURUNT 

THEPERnCTION  OF 

WALL  PLASTER 

SEE  THAT  SIGN 

It  is  being:  put  up  on  every  up-to-date  resi- 
dence and  office  building  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

n  MEANS  that  the  owner  is  a  progressive 
man.  He  doesn't  want  the  old^  troublesome, 
cracking,  unsatisfactory  plaster.  He  selected 
ADAMANT  because  it  is  scientific,  hygienic, 
sensible,  permanent  and  a  big  savingr  in  the  end. 
If  you  are  building  you  want  to  know  more  aboot 
it.  Write  us  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that  ft 
will  pay  you  to  use  ADAMANT. 

THE  ADAMANT  CO. 

7  South  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 
222  Globe  Building,  740  Pacific  Ave,, 

SeaUle,  Wash.  Tacoma,  Wash. 


S'  X^ii?  WHATYou  Order 

Luperb 'Dining  (ar  Service 


UniK 


mm 


lailroat 


OFFfRlPlC   in    A,DmTIOI^  TO   A 


^\ilF£CT  ALA6rereM£Ni/ 

]j|0WPRIC£D  (LUBM£ALS 

SERVED  mDtVlDUALLV 

From  55  ""^^m^  to   S  koo 


E.C  .R  y  SS  E  LL^         T. W.  L  £  e  ,  B  .&  CAi  0%*rf  t L 

&^n\Aufn.       qitnL  Nt»  A.GT,        TR*rr»«    im^im 
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TO 

ST.    PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 


The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

Yellowstone 

Park  Line 

/# 

Tickets  sold  to  aU 
points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  ^and  Eu- 
rope. 

Telephone    Main    244. 


For  detailed  informa- 
tion, tickets,  sleeping  car 
reservations,  call  on  or 
write 

A.  D.  Charlton 

ASSISTANT  OENERAL 

PASSENGER 

AGENT 


255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Third,  PORTU^ND,  OREGON 


A  Modern  Club  House  on  Wheels 


IT  CONTAINS 
Batbfoom,  Barbershop, 

Desk,  Caid  Tables  and 
a  Carefully  Selected 
library.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Telephone 

680 


b  the  description  of  THE  BUFFETSMOKING-LIBRARY 
CAR  In  use  on  the  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

SHORTEST  And  quickest 

LINE  TO 

St.  Paul  -  Minneapolis  -  Duluth 

AND  ALL  POINTS  EAST 
Service  and  Scenery  Unequaled 

Great  Northern  Railway 

For  Tickets  and  full  information  regarding 

Eastern  Trip,  call  at  City 

Ticket  Office 

122  Third  Street  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON,  G.  W.  P.  A. 

612  Ffnt  Avenue,  Seattle,  Waah. 


H.  DICKSON 

City  Ticket  Aqent 
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Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Olympia  Route 

Multnomah  ®, 
Capital  City 

Neiv  Time  Card 

MULTNOMAH.  ;  CAPITAL  CITY. 
Daily,  except  Sunday.  ,  Daily,  except  Sunday. 
Lv.  Olympia  6:30  a.  m.Lv.  Seattle  7:00  a.  ra. 
Ar.  Tacoma  9:00  a.  m.  Ar.  Tacoma  9:00  a.  m. 
Lv.  Tacoma  10:00  a.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  10:00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Seattle  12.00  m.Ar.  Olympia  i  :oo  p.  m. 
Lv.  Seattle  1  :oo  p.  m.Lv.  Olympia  4:15  p.  m. 
A r.  Tacoma  3:00  p.  m.Ar.  Tacoma  7:15  p.m. 
Lv.  Tacoma  3:30  p.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  7:45  p.  m. 
Ar.  Olympia      6:30  p.m.  Ar.  Seattle        9:45  p.  m. 

Connecting  with  Shelton  and  Kamilchie  Boats 


Landings: 

Galbraith    Dock,    Seattle;     Commercial   Dock, 

Tacoma;     Percival  Dock,  Olympia. 

Fare  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  50c 

Round  Trip,  7S€ 

Tmlmphonm  Pink  tS9t,  Smattl^ 


S.  Willey  S.  S.  ft  Navigation  Co., 

R.   C.    FORCE,   Manager. 


►  •♦• 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY  ; 


OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  in -the  world,  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  steamers**DALLES  CITY" 
or  ^'REGULATOR"  of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 


DO    NQT    MISS   THIS. 

Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday, 
for  The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood 
River  and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  McDonald,  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent-  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager,  Portland.  Oregon. 


FALLING  NAIR  *»e. 

BALDNESS  ''IX,''' 

I  I  -'re  1-  ^'M^  ^:■^.^  ■pSt  to  ttll  tl-K?  rca»OB 
I  I  aUIn^.-^'-.  and  l^alUiic  htir,  3.titi  tliat  Is  b* 
•  ;.irFit>t...tik  n*aiT.t(iBtion  &ft1i*|j«if  JfcttJt 
1."  iiafl'iciikr  ril«iM5<  ii**rlj  ftlliicli  your 
i    fitfl|4:t«-£!l    ifiiii^t    Lv  Itnovn  bci^orc  fit 

^(liit  vrni  art  tr>in|i  tti  cure  frnd  llinrii 
|t(Mw  bain  U^vm  vout  conil>fn-e"S^  lo  ¥ws^, 
J  *I-  Aii*nn,  the  c<t\r\n%U*\  IlactejiiFilij^lit, 
wlin  wilJ  bt^nd  yru  klr«<Nlir]j|  frf*  B  difiKS^. 

»i\  rjfyrjur  ^»%e,  •  bonkSet  un  iju*  of  tibe 
huh   end   «c«1i|^^ia4  a  um^d?  1«^  of  tl»« 

f^nrifilipf  wdlch  he  will   iprnj«.re  si^cinlly  fcjt 

PROf .  J    H.  AUSTm 


V.   QVIKHTAU 


J.    H.    IVIBI^KN 


C.   QVUCHTAD 


«^ 


REAL  eSTATB 

and 

RENTALS 


<>. 


FARMTNO  I>.AI«J>H.   HTTSIIVBSH  OHAN^CKS 

HOTELS.   L.OI>0]I>fO  HUUHICS 

AN  13  OOTTAOKS 

jrUUNIBHKU  ROOMS  ON  ]>KBM1SB« 


t  John  lOOl 


1011  THIRD  AVKNUi 

SEATTT^iE 


SCALPINE 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  disease 
of  the  scalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  falling. 
Cures  dandruff  and  makes  the  hair  srrow.  To 
Introduce  this  remedy  we  will  send  by  prepaid 
expres  one  botle  of  Scalpine  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

8LOCUM  DRUG  CO.,  Heppner,  Oregon 


Irrigated   Lands. 


REENACRCS 


IRRIGATION      DISTRICT 
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THE  SCENIC  LINE 

Through  Salt  Lake  City,   Qlenwood  Springs. 

Leadviile,  PneUo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver  to 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH 

THE    WORLD'S   FAMOUS    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  SCENERY 


Castle  Gate,  Canon  of  the  Qrand,  Royal 
Gorge— BY  DAYUQHT 


CALIFORNIA 

is  delightful  In  winter,  and  when 

the  Oregon  rains  set  in  you 

should  take  a  trip 

via  the 

Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 

Elegant  Vestibule  Trains 

leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
Flowery  and  etdrnal 
Sunshine 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return, 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 

The  Best  of  Everything 

For  beautifully  Illustrated  booklets  describing 
this  delightful  trip,  address 

W.  E.  COMAN 
eaiienil  Pastanger  Agent       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Three  Convenient,  ComforUble  and  Luxarious 

Fast  Trains  Dally. 

Carrying  All  aasses.    Modern  Equipment. 

Tourist  Excursions  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 

Boston  without  change. 

Dining  Cars.    All  Meals  Served  A  La  Carte 

on  All  Trains. 


For  Rates,  Routes.  Folders,  I'lustrated  Booklet, 
call  on  or  address 

W.  C.  McBRiPE,  Cen'l  Agent 

1 24  Third  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Astoria  &Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


»»»»» 


Leaves. 


DEPOT  FIFTH 

AND   IRVING   STREETS 

PORTLAND 


I  For  Maygers ,  Rainier,  Oat- 
Iskanie,  Wcstport,  Clifton,  As- 
8  :oo  A.  M.  •  toria,  Warrenton,  Flavel,  Ham- 
,mond.  Fort  Stevens,  Gearhart 
.Park,  Seaside,  Astoria  and 
Seashore     Express    Daily. 

7:00  P.M.  I       Astoria    Express    Daily. 


Arrives. 


11:10  A.  M.. 


9:40  P.  M. 


Ticket  office,  255  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot 
J.  C.  MAYO,. General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or. 


PATENTS  GUARANTEED 


Our  fee  returned  il  we  fail.  Any  one  sending 
sketch  aud  description  of  any  invention  win 
promptly  receive  our  opinion  free  concerning 
the  patenubility  of  same  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  ••  sent  upon  request.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense. 

PatenU  Uken  out  through  us  receive  apeetal 
notice,  without  charge,  in  Thb  Patent  Recorix 
an  illustrated  and  widely  circulated  jouruaL 
'.onsulted  by  Manufacturers  and  Investonw 

Send  lot  sample  copy  FREE.    Address, 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO. 
{Patent  Attornejrs) 
BvaM  Building.  wASH  I NGTON.  D .  C. 
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The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 


"THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  ROUTE" 

Runs  for  187  Miles  Along  the  Famous 


<9 


Giving  an  Opportunity  for  the  Traveler  to  View 
the  Magnificent  Scenery,  including 


Cape  Horn   ::   Cascade  Locks 
IVIultnomah  Falls 
Latourelle  Falls 

THE  DAUES  OF  THE 
CDLPMBIA 


4      Three  Trains  Daily  via  this  Route  to  Aii  Points 


EAST  AND   SOUTH  I 

Ocean  Steamers  to  San  Francisco  Every  Five  Days 


•;       C.  W.  STiKGER.  tiif  JicHt  Mgetit 

\     A.  L.  CRAIG.  Genf^rai  Pass&f^Qer  Aaefjt       254  Washiogton  St.,  Portlafid,  OrBgon 


i 
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YOUR  FOUNTAIN  PEN! 


Perhaps  It  hat  the  old  lln9er*toillng  Ink-joint;  you  may  have  paid  a  high  price:  yon  use  a  filler. 

Two  new  forms  without  these  objections  are  made  and  guaranteed  at  moderate  prices  by 

A.  A.  WATERMAN  It  CO.,  No.  22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Incandescent  Arc  Lights 

5c  PER  HOUR  while  Burning  on  Meter  Basis 


Electric  Lamps  Below  Cost  to 
consumers  of  our  current,  viz: 

I5c  Each;  $1.75  per  Dfien 


Portland  General  Electric  Co. 


RHOISia 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 

3  8!!r-ll"cE"'     Portland,  Oregon 

poN'T  wE*«  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 

We  call  for,  Sponge,  Press  and  deliver 
one  suit  of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew 
on  buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

Si. 00  A  MONTH 

UNIQ'JE  TAILORING  CO. 

847  Washington  Stroot 
BOTH  FHOHES  PORTUND,  OREGON 

F.  W.  Baltbs  and  CoMPAiiy, 


Geo.  H.  Durban).  President  O,  M.  Smith,  Sec'y 

J.  L.  Hartman.  Vice-President 


Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

No.  3  Chamber  of  Commerce,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 

Special  Rates  made  to  Attorneys,  Real  Estate  Agents 
and  Brokers 


PATENTS 


Qutoiklj  «in?nr*ii.     017»   FKl  D^  WBSX  f^flHT 
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Inr.rmiiEHiti.  WHm  rOR  00?T  OF  OTni  BTECTAl 
OFTEK.  Hit  tiJstcnit  l^\nnA  rrfliH-aitii  n  sTir  m*il«  hr 
K  litsnt  ittomftv,  ftud  IVEIT  IKT£IIT0»  SBOIHiS 
1XAI>    IT    tmitit*    ■^pplT^kuf    far   pLt4&4.     Addrvia : 

H.B.WILLS0NiCO. 

FATE  NT  LAyVVCftt, 

Lii»»iiKdf .  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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PuHTiM,  Pmtlaitd,  Onoo^d  by  V^nOOSlC 


The  Steamer  "STRATHGYLE,"  loading  at  Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  Philippines, 
with  a  cargo  of  3,600.000  feet  of  Oregon  pine,  treated  with  AVENARIUS  CARBO- 
LINEUM,  for  the  United  States  Government,  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Vessel 
cleared  August  17,  1901. 


The  lumber  is  simply  immersed  in  AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM  conUined  in  a 
dipping  vat,  remaining  m  same  for  a  short  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  timber.  The 
quick,  economical  and  practical  way  of  this  treatment  is  apparent  to  anybody;  it  requires 
no  machinery  whatsoever,  excepting  a  derrick  for  the  handling  of  verv  large  timber. 
In  treating  smaller  sizes  of  timber,  a  common  brush  can  be  used  for  applying  the  AVE- 
NARIUS CARBOLINEUM  with  the  same  good  results.  The  AVENARIUS  CARBO- 
LINEUM  treatment  is  acknowledged  to  give  far  better  results  in  preserving  timber  than 
creosoting  and  other  processes.    It  takes  less  time  and  the  cost  is  considerably  smaller. 


ABSOLUTE  FACTS  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  appreciate 
PRACTICAL  ECONOMY 

1.  AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM  will  prevent  most  efficiently  ROT,  DRY-ROT, 
and  DECAY  OF  WOODWORK  in  any  situation,  AND  IS  GUARANTEED  TO  DOUBLE 
ITS  LIFE.    Thirty  years'  use  and  numerous  testimonials  further  substantiate  this  assertion. 

2.  Will^  prevent  the  checking  and  warping  of  woodwork;  it  will  expel  and  repel 
dampness  from  wood,  and  make  same  waterproof. 

3.  Will  prevent  crumbling  and  decay  of  brick  and  stone  walls,  and  make  same  water*, 
proof  and  impervious  to  dampness. 

4.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  contains  no  carbolic  acid  nor  any  other  free  acid;  there- 
fore, its  application  is  not  injurious  to  the  wood  fibre.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  make  wood 
tough  and  hard  and  increase  its  resistence  a^inst  strain  and  other  mechanical  actions. 

5.  It  is  an  antiseptic,  free  from  all  poisonous  ingredients  whatsoever. 

6.  It  contains  no  volatile  or  dangerous  oils,  its  boiling  point  being  557**  Fahrenheit; 
therefore  it  does  not  make  the  woodwork  more  inflammable  than  it  is  in  its  natural  state. 

7.  It  applies  to  woodwork  an  attractive  and  durable  nut-brown  stain,  and  has  a.  very 
large  covering  capacity.    Its  color  adapts  it  well  also  as  a  paint  for  outbuildings,  roofs,  etc. 

8.  It  is  always  ready  for  immediate  use;  it  does  not  evaporate  nor  dry  up,  and  can 
be  kept  on  hand  always  without  loss,  and  us^d  immediately  on  every  occasion. 

9.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  like  paint,  or  by  immersion  of  the  timber,  and  no  . 
skilled  labor  is  required. 

10.  Try  a  barrel  of  Avenarius  Carbolineum  and  you  will  soon  become  a  firm  believer 
in  its  merits,  and  use  it  on  every  future  occasion. 

11.  IS  SOLD  ONLY  by  us  or  our  duly  authorized  agents.  We  do  not  sell  through 
jobbers,  as  we  can  thus  better  protect  our^  customers  from  imposition,  as  well  as  guard 
our  own  reputation. 

Carbolineum  Wood-Preserving  Co. 

160-162  Front*  Street*,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Opportunity 


Here  on  the  Pacik  Coast,  irrespective  of 
boundar)'  lines,  we  arc  surrounded  by 
the  greatest  opportunities  md  possibilities 
ever  offered  to  men-  Wc  are  the  heirs  of 
a  garden  spot,  which,  m  time  to  Lome,  will 
be  so  densely  populated  that  it  will  have  a 
dominating  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Great  things  will  be  done.  The 
Pacific  Monthly  aims  to  keep  sn  touch 
with  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  west, 
Af^d  Its  strides  in  circulation  are  correspon- 
dingly great,    "  WATCH  US  CROW/' 
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SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitable  for  your  handwritiiig  from  a  sample  card  of  12  iau&ng  num- 
bers for  correspoodence,  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  o£  6  cents  in  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York* 


The  I^ittle  Art  Shop 

Y,  M,  C,  A.  BVIl^DINO 
175  FotirtK  Street        PORTI^AND,  OREGON 


PICTURES 

NOVBI^TIKS 

ARTISTIC 

FRAMING 
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CLEAR  HAVANA  CIGAR  a-r  for  banker  si«.    :: 

ALLCN  dfc  LE'WIS         Portland,  Ormgon  PISTRIBVTORS 

PIANOS  •  ORGANS 

NO  home  should  be  without  a  piano  in  this  enlightened  age. 
The  home  is  happiest  where  music  is  one  of  the  predominatlna 
features.  NO  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  in  a  position  to  furnish 
Pianos  and  Organs  at  such  low  prices  and  on  such  reasonable  terms 
as  we.  WE  handle  orly  goods  of  an  -established  reputation,  such  as 
Knabe,  Steck,  Hardman.  Fischer,  Ludwig.  Hamilton  and  Kings- 
bury, and  the  Estey.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  and  Chicago  Cottage  Organs. 
WE  charge  no  more  for  them  than  other  dealers  charge  for  the 
cheap  kind.  A  small  payment  down  and  you  can  have  a  good 
Piano  delivered  in  your  home,  and  can  have  the  use  of  it  while  pay- 
ing for  it  in  small  monthly  payments.  Write  for  catalogues  and  our 
easy  payment  plan. 

^  ALLEN  &  GILBERT-RAMAKER  CO. 

%      209-211   First  Street,  Portland.  Oregon  1406  2nd  Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash. 
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The  entire  contents  of  this  Magazine  are  covered  by  the  general  copyright,  and  articles  must  not  be 

reprinted  without  special  permission     Extracts  from  articles  may  be  made  provided 

proper  credit  is  given  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY. 
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Elaborately  Illustrated. 
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Departments 


Onr  Point  of  View         ....      William  Bittle  Wells 
Oa  the  Utility  of  «  College  Ednatioa. 

Questions  of  the  Day 

Gipitalistic  Combiaitioas  ind  Labor  Unioas— (7^o.  M.  Gage. 
The  Levis  aad  Cltrk  Expositioa. 
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TERMS:— 11.00  a  year  in  advance;  10  cents  a  copy.  Subscribera  should  remit  to  us 
In  P.  O.  or  express  money  orders,  or  In  bank  checks,  drafts  or  registered  letters. 

A^nts  for  THffi  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  are  wanted  In  every  locality,  and  the  publish- 
ers offer  unusual  Inducements  to  first-class  agrents.    Write  for  our  terms. 

Address  all  correspondence,  of  whatever  nature,  to 


Zht  f>adfk  MontMy  publfebfng  Co. 

Cbambcv  of  Commttct  SiHIdfiiflf* 
fioytUiiMly  Orison 
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Chas.  E.  Ladd.  Pretidenr 
J.  Thorburn  Ross,  Vic^-President 
Alsx  Swbbk,  Secretary 
William  Bittlb  Wblls,  Manager 
Cbq.  M.  Gagb,  Assistant  Manaeer 

Copyrighted   lOOt  by  William  Bittle  Wells. 
Entered  at  the  Postofflce  of  Portland.  Oregon,  as  second-class  matter. 

The  Publishers  of  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  will  esteem  It  a  favor  If  readers  of  the 
Magaslne  will  kindly  mention  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  when  dealing  with  oor  adver- 
ttoers. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


Willamette  Valley  Farms 

Wc  sell  Fruit  Farms,  Grain  Farms  and  Stock  Ranches  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  the 
garden-spot  of  the  world.  Located  in  Albany,  Linn  County,  Oregon,  the  center  of  this 
famous  and  beautiful  valley  and  one  of  the  best  towns  in  this  fertile  region,  we  arc  in  a 
position  to  be  of  unusual  service  to  those  desiring  information  regarding  this  Valley.  Wc 
handle  City  Property,  Small  Tracks,  Timber  Lands  and  are  always  in  touch  with  excellent 
Investments  and  Business  Chances.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  If  you  think  of  coming 
West  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us. 

S.  N.  STCCI^C  A  CO.*  A.ll>anx»  Oregon 


Spcdal  attentioa  to  cafe  of  property  of  non-resideiiti 

O.  G.  CHAMBERLAIN 

ri;al  cstatc  and  loans 

CorrcapoikUnce  Sdidud 
Office:   Room  I,  Dank  Building 


ATHCNA 


UMATILLA  COUNTY 


ORCQON 


Farms  and  Qty  Property  for  Sale 
A.  L.  LORENZEN 


REAL  CSTATC 
DROKCR 


No.  9H  Main  Street 


WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


0«o.  T.  Prather,  Preo'dent     :       U.  8.  Com'r  and  NoUrr  Publie 

L  H.  Prather.  Vice-President 

0.  B.  Heiuman,  Secretary-TreaBurer.  Notary  Public 

The  Prather  Investment  Company 

Abstracts,  Conveyancing,  Real  Bstate. 
Insurance  and  Money  to  Loan 

Lots  and  blocks  for  sale.    Taxes  paid  f»r  d-  D-reeidents.   Correa- 
pondenoe  8olicit<>d.    Township  Flats  and  Blanks  iu  stock. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Cdlectiofis  Made  »  Taxes  Paid  lor  Noo-ResldefitB 

WARREN  &  DANIELS 

RCAL  CSTATC  AGCNTand 
NCGOTIATOR  OC  LOANS 

Omcc  2n  McMismviUc  Bank  Building 
Room  4^  Ui»tolrs  liclilNNVILLC,  ORCQON 

BEST  WHEATLAND  OF  EASTERN 
OREGON 

960  acres,  about  700  acres  tillable,  new  2 -story 
house,  good  bam.  orchard,  good  springs,  place 
fenced  and  cross-fenced,  276  acres  sown  In 
wheat  and  40  acres  plowed;  average  of  crops 
between  25  and  30  bushels  per  acre;  $20.00  per 
acre. 

FINE  STOCK  FARM  near  Roseburg,  Southern 
Oregon;    railroad  next  to  the  place. 

690  acres,  good  new  house,  large  bam.  enough 
fine  timber  to  pay  for  place,  6  or  6  fine  springs 
on  place,  40  head  of  cattle,  S  horses,  wagon  and 
all  farming  Implements;  fine  place  to  live. 
Price,  18,000.00. 

OHABLESON  ft   STAUB, 

246 V&  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


•oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


J.  Thorburm  Ross 
Vioe-Presidenk  and  Manager 


T.  T.  BURKHART 

Secretary 


JOHN  K.  KOLLOCX 

As8t.  Secretary 


We  have  the 
Largest  and  Best 

Equipped  Real 
Estate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and  certificates  issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers  zed  by  vjOO^ 


REAL  ESTATE 


THE  BEST    PART    OF    XUF    IVII    I    AMITTXIT    VAI    I   ITY    ilic    BEST    PART    of   Thb 
OREGON     IS     :     :      :      :      *  "*'     W ll^l^ ^\I¥U!^  1    1 1!^     W  J\M^l^B^J      WiLLABtKTTK  Vallby  IS  :  : 

''The  Beautiful  Tualatin  Plains" 


i6o  acres,  iio  under  plow.  Urge  building, orchard,  living 
water.     Price  ^.oo  per  acre. 

X40  acres,  iz$  under  plow,  large  stock  buildings.  Price 
I31.50  per  acre. 

78  acres,  17  under  plow,  fair  buildings,  orchard.  Price 
11,850. 

240  acres,  25  under  plow,  fine  buildings,  1  orchards, 
water  works.     Price  $3,500. 

52  acres,  35  under  plow,  good  buildings,  orchard  and 
living  water.     Price  $3,200. 

Heidel<aWallCo. 


67  acres,  30  under  plow,  fair  buildings,  orchard.  Price 
#3,foo. 

The  soil  of  which  there  are  none  so  rich. 

Near  the  only  two  condensed  milk  factories  in  the  state. 

Only  18  miles  from  Oregon's  great  market — Portland. 

Successful  farmers  and  men  of  sound  business  judgm/nt 
see  our  advanu^es  and  are  buying  our  farms  while  they  are 
still  as  low  in  price  as  the  less  favored.  Write  us  for  further 
information  and  price  list. 

ESTABLISHED   1891 

HomeOfficci  Main  Street  Hilbboro,  Oretfon 
Branch  Office:  232  Staric  St,  Portland,  Ore. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 

aSffil'cE^     Portland,  Oregon 


FIRE!  FIREII 

When  thatoaiamity  comet  you  wUi  think  of  Inauranoo. 

Witt  your  "thinking  about  It"  eomo  TOO  LA  T£  ? 

Don't  delay. '  insure  with  the 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO. 

of  New  York.  The  great  Amertotn  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Cash  Casltal,  $3,000,000  •  Attatt  over  $1 6,000,000 
ALL  AVAILABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  POLICY  HOLDERS 

J*  D*  COLEMAN,  General  Agent, 

MiN  Tki  hdb  MMi       260  Staric  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Geo.  D.  Spragub  S.  B.  Stewart  C.  A.  Clark 

GEO.  D.  8PRAGUE  &CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Improved  and  Unimproved  Lands 

In  Marion.  Linn.  Polk  and  Yamhill  Counties    Special  induce- 
ments In  Large  Bodies  of  Farm  and  Timber  Lands. 
No.  i8o  State  Street,  SALEM.  OREGON 


Irrigated   Lands. 


REENACRES 


IRRIGATION      DISTRICT. 


Geo.  H.  Durham.  President  O.  M.  Smith.  Sec'y 

J.  L.  Hartman.  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

No.  3  Chamber  of  Commarca.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 

Special  Rates  made  to  Attorneys.  Real  Estate  Agents 
and  Brokers 


♦»»»**»*i»#<iiiim 


Great  Northern 
Land  &  Loan  Co., 

(IKC.) 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Timber  Lands- 
Farms 
City  Property  (St  i| 
Investments 


T  im  b  9f  t 

13  Millions 

8     ". 
64     ** 
160     " 
30     "  .  . 


111,500 
10,000 
25,000 
80,000 
30,000 


Income  Propertgrt 

$18,000 — 24-flaC  buildings,  rents        .         $2,928 

50,000 — Apartment  house,  close  in      .      7,200 

1 1 ,000 — Terrace  of  24  rooms  .       1 ,  500 

8,000 — 4- Flat,  close  in    .       .      .       .       1,320 

All  New  and  Modern 

"Write  for  Informattoik 


i 
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Please  mention  the  Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertif^by 


Google 


BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 
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Special  Attention  given  to  Collections  Established  1859 

LADD  &  TILTON 

TRANSACT  A  GENERAL   BANKING   BUSINESS    t 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 


•  John  C.  Ainsworth.  President  P.  C.  Kauffman.  ad  Vice-President 
^  John  S.  Baker,  Vice-President                                                                  Arthur  G.  Prichard.  Cashier 

•  ni\r"i  nr%/  trust  company 

I      FIDELITY  BANK 

t  TACOMA.  WASHINGTON 

•  Capital,  J300,cxx).oo  ^'*ot*psSi!St*""  Deposits,  $1,200,000.00 

I  TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 

^  Savings  Department  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


A.  L.  Mills President  W.  C.  Alvord Cashier 

J.  V^.  Newkirk yice-President  B.  F.  Stivins    ....    Assistant  Cashier 

First  National  Bank 

or    POR.TI^AND»    ORKGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Capital 9500.000.00 

Surplus 750»000.00 

Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 
United  States 


Comer   First   and   VTasKintfton   Streets 


Please  mention   the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealinf  with  adrertiacrtecl  by  VnOOQLC 


BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


J.  C.  AiNtwoKTM,  President 
W.  B.  Am,  Vice-Preildent 


R.  W.  ScHMSBR,  AMt.  Cashier 
A.  M.  Wright,  Ami.  CuUer 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital,  J3CX),cxx)        Surplus  and  Profit,  J6o,ooo        Deposits,  J2,ooo,ooo 
Wants  Good  Business  upon  Substantial  Asssts 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


GivM  personal  attention  to  (he  needs  and 
requiremeats  of  every  account 


0000000C)C)0000C)000000000O0O000000000OO0O00000000000000OCXXXX)000 

I.CADING  HOTEI.S  OF  THC  PACIFIC  NORTHMTCST 

R^Gommeikeleel  by  tKe  Pacific  MoiktKly 


Only  Sample  Room  in  City 


The  Western  Hotel 


Rates  $x.oo  to  $1.95 
per  day 


D.  L.  ADAMS 


Wasco,  Oregon 


Newly  Remodelled 


Rooms  with  Bath 


Hotel  Pendleton 

Van  Dran  Bros.  Props. 
Telephone  in  Rooms 

Rates  I2.50  and  Up.  Pendleton,  Oregon 


All  Modem  Conveniences 
The  First  Class  House 


Business  Center  of  the  City 
Barber  Shop  and  Baths 


New  Moro  Hotel 

C.  S.  WEBB,  Proprietor 
New  Brick  Annex  --         /\_^^ 

Commercial  Trade  Solicited  Moro,  Oregon 

First  Class  Livery  in  Connection 

Pacific  Hotel 


ROBT.  LOWRY,  Proprietor 


Aberdeen,  Wash. 


The  KLOEBER 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium    ^    Green  River  Hot  Springs 


The  Most  Perfectly  Appointed  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  the  West 


|^^|HE  development  of  ""The  KLOEBER^  has  reached  a  degree  of 
VjM  excellency  that  places  it  superior  to  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
HL^B  West  and  amongst  the  leading  health  resorts  of  the  world*  Steam 
I^BBI  heated  and  electric  lighted  throughout^  with  all  the  approved 
appointments  of  a  modem  institution^  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  those  desir- 
ing either  rest^  the  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  or  merely  pleasure* 
The  waters  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities*  On  main  line  of 
N*  P*  Ry*,  63  miles  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma*    For  further  information 

address 

J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot  Springs,  Wash. 
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LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


'   Zhc  t^acoma 

TAOOMA.   WASHINGTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  a  ad  Commercial 
Travelers 

'               fine  Sample  TRooms 

AMERICAN   PLAN                   $3.00   PER   OAY   UPWAffOS 

W*  B.  BLACK  WELL,  Manager 

r^j«m.«s.  -  -v_..,  1^^^^ 

^^^^HBS^^  ^^|B9^n^H 

Leading  Hotel  in  Town  First  Class  Meals 

Hotel  Florence 

W.  B.  SAUNTRY,  Prdprittor 

Marysvilk,  Wash. 


Sample  Rooms 

for  Commercial  Men 


Strictly  First  Class 

The  Sehome  Hotel 

M    A.  THOMSON,  'Proprietor 

American  Plan  Whatcom,  Wash. 

Free  Sample  Rooms  to  Commercial  Men 
Free  Bus 


Occidental  Hotel 

H.  M.  BRUNK,  Proprietor 


Thoroughly  Overhauled  and  Up-to-Date 


CORVAI^I^IS*  OR.KGON 


American  Plan,  $1.35  to  Sa.oo 
per  day   ::    Free  Bus 


Modem  Improvements 
Fireproof  Building 


Hotel  Bartholet 

TBNNANT  A  MILES,  Proprietors 

Well  Lighted  Sample  Rooms  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


Everything  New,  Tasty 
and  Comfortable 


Elegant  Sample  and  Dining 
Rooms 


Vienna  Hotel 


American  or  European  Plan 


Port  Townsend,  Wash. 


The  only  first  class  hotel 
in  the  city 


Sample  rooms  in 
connection 


Raymond  House 


WM.  H.  DAVIDSON,  Proprietor 


Free  bus  to  and  from  all  trains 
Gateway  hotel  run  in  connection 


Lewiston,  Idaho 


Free  Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains 

Capitol  Hotel 

FRANK  BLACKINGER.  Manager 

Rates  $2.00  per  day  Boise,  Idaho 


I 


^\^ 
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Dotel  JSafeminton 

J.  W.  WALLIS,  PropHetor 

Leading  family  and  tourist  hotel  on  the  Coast.      Only  two  blocks  from 
wharf  and  depot.    One  block  from  theatres  and  postoffice. 

RATES  $2.00  AND  $2.60  PER  DAY 

Hmerican  plan 

Menu  unsurpassed  in  excellence  European  Plan  from  Sz.oo  up 

^MOMB    IN    BVBRV    ROOM 

'^^^  ^m^         Delightful  verandas  X/ANPHIIX/rD      D     P 

.^  on  first  and  second  floors  VMIIUUUVLIX,    D.^  U. 
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The  Leading  Hotel  of  Victoria,  B.  C. 


lEe  DRIARD 


American  Plan,  ^3.00  per  Day  and  Upwards 


Special  Attention  to  Commercial  Men 

McFall  House 

E.  B.  McFall.  Proprietor 
Opposite  Depot  Shoshone,  Idaho 


American  Plan 


First  Class 


Hoffman  House 

W.  O.  Zeigler.  Prop. 

Eugene,  Oregon 


HOTEL 
ROYAL 


Newly  constructed 
and  strictly  modem 
in  its  appointments. 

ABieiicMi  Plan 

Rates  $1.35  and{^.oo 
per  day. 

E.  F.  SCHNEIDER,  Proprietor,  North  Yamhill,  Oregon 


#€l'£^>ri«iRiiii 
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^■^V  <y       •      ly  1^  ly  Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers. 

A  UC    ULlllCImCl  DOCImCl  >>5  rooms,  loo  with  bath.    AMERICAN  PLAN. 

o    ^,      M      u  »  1       »  u  ji  J  c      .u  A  Rates  $3«oo  per  day  and  up.    Just  opened  with 

Seattle  s  New  Hotel-at  Madison  and  Fourth  Avenue  3,,  modern  conveniences.    A  thoroughly  first-class 

ILLM  I.  WMT.  Pmriftir    (Lall  af  Tin  Pirflinri,  Portbuii,  Onfm)  hotel  that  ranks  with  the  best.  SEAHLE.  WASH. 
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Pboto  by  J.  W.  ToUnmn 


TH£    PORTLAND      ^^^  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

^^=^^^^^^==^=^=^^=s  AMERICAN   PLAN,  $8.00  PER   DAY   UPWARDS 

H.  C.  BOVr£RS»   Manager       Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 


THE  OLYMPIA 

E  N.  TUNIN.  'Proprittor 
Headauarters  for  Commercial  Men  nu«,*«.u  w..k 

Fine  Sample  Rooms  Ulympta,  Wash. 


Steam  Heated  ::  Electric  Lighted  ::  Call  Bells  in  Every  Room 
Open  Fireplaces 


HOTEL  HOQUIAM 

EDWARD  LYCAN.  Manager 

Hoqiiiam 


Lar^st  and  Finest 
Sample  Rooms  in  Town 


WashingUm 


Thos.  O.  Bia>ombk,  Pkov^ 

IDotel  IRevere 

ALBANY,  ORBOON 

Strictl?  first  Cldss 

MO»S3KI>r  CONVBiNIKNOISS 

the:  bksv  aA&rPL.B  rooms  in  the: 


TBIB  ONLT  riBST  OC^MS  BOTBC  XM  THB 
CBNTKK  or  TBB  OITT 
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THE    SPOKANE 

^n  Up'tO'Date  Hotel  on  the  European  Plan 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Oaylight  Rooms    ::    Fifty  Bath  Rooms    ::    Suites    ::    Local 

and  Long  Distance  Telephone  in  Every  Room    ::    Thirty  Special 

Sample  Rooms  Equipped  with  Arc  Lights 


•      Excellent  Cafe  and  Dining  Rooms 


SPOKANE:,  1¥ASH. 


Newly  Repaired  and  Furnished 

The  Commercial  Hotel 


D.  J.  BRibGFORD.  'Proprietor 

Rates  Si.oo  and  $1.35 
per  day 


Kelso,  Wash. 


•Good  Sample  Rooms 

The  Spencer  Hotel 

W.  C.  PAULKNBR,  'Proprittor 

Electric  Lights  Castle  Rock,  Wash. 


Strictly  Rrst  Class 
Newly  Furnished 


The  Leading  Hotel  of 
Elma.  Washington 


The  Elma 


EUROPEAN  PLAN 


First  Class  Restaurant 
in  Connection 


Elma,  Wash. 


The  Kalama  Hotel 

M.  J.  SCOTT,  'Proprietor 

Kalama,  Wash. 


Your  Summer  Vacation 

SHOULD  BE  SPENT  AT  TtfE  BR£AKER^«  LONG  BEACH, 
WASHINGTON,  and  YOU  WILL  RETURN  TO  YOUR  WORK 

Strengthened  and  Refreshed 


The  hotel  is  new,  commodious  and  elegantly  furnished.  It  is  the  largest  and 
finest  seaside  resort  in  the  Northwest.  Electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  salt  water  baths  in 
the  hotel;  golf,  tennis,  bowling  and  billiards,  pool,  ping  pong,  boating  and  fishing. 
Unsurpassed  view  of  ocean  from  dining-room,  parlor  and  guests*  rooms;  beautifiul 
surroundings.      For  rates  and  reservation  write  or  phone  to 


GET  TICKETS  AND 
CHECK  BAGGAGE  TO 
BREAKERS  STATION 


THE  BREAKERS.  ^SST^ 

Long  Beach  Post  Office 

or  to  J.  M.  ARTHUR  6:  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

PORBST  GROVB.  OREaON 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday^  SepL  17,  1902. 

Full  Academy  and  Coll<«e  Courses. 

Best  of  instruction  in  Music,  Vocal  and  In- 
strumental. 

Surroundings  beautiful  and  clean. 

A  safe  place  for  yotmg  people. 

All  proper  athletics  encouraged.  Well 
equipped  Gymnasium,  Athletic  field  with  four- 
lap  track,  for  base  ball  and  foot  ball.  Ground 
for  tennis  and  basket  ball.    Bowling  alley,  etc 

Tuition  and  other  expenses  exceedingly  mod- 
erate. Need  not  exceed  $100  to  $175  tor  ihe 
year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  N.  FERRIN,  Dean 


Hill  Military  Academy 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boya  and 
Young  Men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates 
during  the  last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of 
his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Oassical,  College  and 
Business  Courses.    For  Catalogue  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  fourteenth  year  will  open  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 15. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys 
and  girls  as  earlv  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits 
them  for  the  Academy. 

A  gymnasium  will  be  opened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  on  the  Academy 
grounds.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  a  skilled 
director. 

The  Academy  will  open  in  September  a 
boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  hall  will  be  at  loi 
Eleventh  street,  and  will  be  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address 
PORTLAND  ACADEMY    ::    PorUand,  Oregon 


ST.  HELEN'S  HALL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Classes  in  Art  and 
Elocution  form  Wed- 
nesday, Oct  ist  Art 
under  direction  of 
Miss  Georgina  Bums, 
Art  Students'  League, 
New  York.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Ethel  Webb 
of   London,    England. 

Circulars  upon  ap- 
plication to 


MISS  BLBANOR  TBBBBTTS,  Prindpal 


YOUNG  MEN 

Do   you   want  paying  employment  with  merch- 
ants and   business  men.   with   the  banks,   rail- 
ways   and    other    great    corporations    of    the 
country?    If  so.  we  can  help  you.    For  young 
men  and  women  between   14  and  40  years  of 
age,   we  obtain   salaries  ran^ng  from   $500   to 
|iooo  a  year.    We  can  obtam  a  good  position 
tor    anyone    whom    we    can    prepare    tor    the 
work  to  be  done,  and  when  once  placed  there 
is  a   chance    to    rise.  Write   for  our   Catalogue 
now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.    It  will  show 
vou  that  we  can  fit  you  for  business — and  find 
business    for    you.     Address 

Holmes  English  and  Business  College 

Eleventh  and  Yamhill  Sts..  Portland,  Ore. 

New  Equipment,  up-to-date  methods,  experi- 
enced and  enthusiastic  instriictors. 

Graham's  Standard  Phonography  (Roger's 
Compendium). 

Touch  Typewriting.  Remington  and  Smith 
Premier  Typewriters. 

Goodyear-Marshall  Systemof  Bookkeeping  (an 
actual  business  system.) 

Palmer  method  of  Penmanship. 

Kates  reasonable.  Cost  of  living  within  the 
reach  of  all.    For  Prospectus  write  the 

Modern  School  of  Commerce 

LA  QRANDE,  OREQCN 

WHIIWORTH  GOIUGE 

The  Home  School 

Denominational  bat  Un- 
sectarian.  An  attractive 
Presbyterian  College  as 
beautifully  located  as  an 
institution  can  be  any- 
where, looking  from  the 
brow  of  a  noble  hill  out 
over  the  Sound,  which  no 
where  is  quite  so  charming 
as  from  the  College  cam  pur 
New  England  Joiknal 

OF   EurCATU)N 

Boston,  Mass. 
The  instruction,  the  home 
and    social   life,  and   dis- 
cipline are  also  ideal.     Write  for  a  catalogue. 

F.  B.  GAULT,  President,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


BEHNKE-WALKER 

BUSINESS  COI^I^KGK 

242  Wathlngton  Street  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  investigate  our 
system  of 

BOOKKEEPING  and  VOUCHER  ACCOUNTING 

(Laboratory  Method) 
Shorthand  —  The  celebrated  Pernin  System  which 

was  awarded  the  World's  Fair  Medal  and  Diploma. 
Telegraphy  —  By  a   system  that   makes  thoroug^h 

commercial  and  railroad  operators. 
Individual  Instruction  by  experienced  teachers  of 

recognized  ability  by  the  business  world. 

i.  H.  WALKER,  Seey.  H.  W.  BEHNKE.  Prtt. 
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Springtime  in  the  Willamette  Valley 

(^m  a  Car  Qlindow) 


By  aitttfam  BfttU  VUtto 


^'^ 


It  was  an  April  morning:    fresh  and  clear 
The  Rivulet,  delighting  in  its  strength, 
Ran  with  a  young  man's  speed;   and  yet  the 

voice 
Of  waters  which  the  winter  had  supplied 
Was  softened  down  into  a  vernal  tone. 
The  spirit  of  enjoyment  and  desire, 
And    hopes    and    wishes,    from    all    living 

things 
Went  circling,  like  a  multitude  of  sounds. 
The  budding  groves  seemed  to  urge  on 
The  steps  ot  June;,  as  if  their  various  hues 
Were  onFy  hindrances  that  stood  between 
Them  and  their  object;  but,  meanwhile,  pre- 
vailed 
Such  an  entire  contentment  in  the  air 
That  every  naked  ash,  and  tardy  tree 
Yet  leafless,  showed  as  if  the  countenance 
With  which  it  looked  on  this  delightful  day 


Were  native  to  the  summer.     Up  the  brook 
I  roamed  in  the  confusion  of  my  heart, 
Alive  to  all  things  and  forgetting  all. 
At  length  I  to  a  sudden  turning  came 
In  this  continuous  glen,  when  down  a  rock 
The  Stream,  so  ardent  in  its  course  before. 
Sent  forth  such  sallies  of  glad  sound,  that  all 
Which  I  till  then  had  heard,  appeared  the 

voice 
Of  common   pleasure:    beast   and  bird,   the 

lamb, 
The    shepherd's    dog,   the    linnet    and    the 

thrush 
Vied  with  this  waterfall,  and  made  a  song. 
Which,   while   I    listened,   seemed  the   wild 

growth 
Or  like  some  natural  produce  of  the  air. 
That  could  not  cease  to  be. 

— ViaiUm  dordawortb 


nIGHER,  highef,  higher,  we 
went.  The  train  puffed  slowly 
up  the  steep  incline  as  it  left 
the  city,  and  the  first  breath 
of  the  country  and  spring  filled 
our  lungs.  A  streamlet  gurgled  down 
the  mountain  side  to  the  right,  and  as 
we  ascended  higher  a  panorama  of  un- 
surpassed beauty  was  spread  out  be- 
fore us.  The  river,  perhaps  a  thousand 
feet  below,  seemed  a  living,  breathing 
thing  as  it  wound  in  and  out,  and  the 
distant  mountains,  crowned  by  majes- 
tic Hood,  the  city  and  the  farms  com- 
pleted a  scene  of  thrilling  grandeur.  It 
was  the  prelude,  as  it  were,  to  what  fol- 
lowed. The  mountains  gave  way  rap- 
idly to  the  hills,  and  the  hills  to  the  roll- 
ing valley,  beautiful  in  the  promise  of 
spring,  and  at  once  we  were  "alive  to 
all  things  and  forgetting:  all." 

What  poet's  pen    can    describe  the 


beauties,  the  wonders,  of  spring?  We 
come  into  a  new  world  and  we  witness 
every  change  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
The  farmer  with  his  plow  is  instinct 
with  poetry  and  beauty.  The  soft  earth 
turns  from  the.  steel,  and  the  spirit  of 
enjoyment  and  desire,  and  hopes  and 
wishes,  from  all  livin-g  things,  goes  cir- 
cling like  a  multitude  of  sounds.  We 
come  nearer  to  nature,  nearer  to  our- 
selves, nearer  to  an  understanding  of 
life's  great  problems. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and 
•     soon, 

Getting   and    spending,    we    lay    waste    our 

powers: 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid 
boon! 

The  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 

'ihe  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flow- 
ers; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  ar^  out  of  ^une:. 
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"The  soft  earth  turns  from  the  steel,  and  the  spirit  of  enjoyment  and  desire,  and  hopes  and  wishes, 
from  all  liinng  things,  goes  circling  like  a  multitude  of  sounds." 


It  moves  us  not.    Great  God!    I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  for- 
lorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

— Wordsworth. 


Spring  is  the  great  tuning-fork  of 
men  and  nature.  When  it  sounds  the 
key-note  we  are  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  universe.  The  soil  from  which 
we  sprang  asserts  itself,  and,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  we  must  respond. 


'*The  Rivulet,  delighting   in  its  strength,  ran  with  a  young  man's  speed." 
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In  men,  in  all  animal  life,  as  well  as  in 
nature,  there  is  a  new  adjustment,  a  be- 
ginning, a  re-awakening.  Life  is  re- 
lighted and  made '  worth  while.  En- 
deavor is  made  possible,  and  hope  is 
strengthened. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  find  a 
country  more  suggestive  of  the  mean- 
ing and  beauty  of  Springtime  than  the 
Willamette  V^alley.  As  we  proceed  on- 
ward there  is  one  unending  vista  of  de- 


that  here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  place  for 
happiness,  peace  and  contentment. 

The  odor  of  blossoms  from  many 
orchards  fills  the  air.  We  feel  that  in- 
deed God  made  the  country,  but  man 
the  town.  The  fresh,  exhilerating  air, 
not  yet  warmed  by  the  morning  sun, 
enters  our  lungs  and  we  draw  in  deep 
breaths.  This  is  life.  This  is  living. 
How  can  it  be  possible  that  dissatisfac- 
tion,   discontentment    can    enter    this 


'*The  rolling  Valley,  beautiful  in  the  promise  of  spring." 


light  and  inspiration.  Everything  sug- 
gests the  ideal — the  ne  plus  ultra — oi 
country  life.  There  are  the  well-tilled 
farms,  the  farmer  with  his  horses  and 
plow,  the  thriving  village,  the  town, 
the  church  on  the  hill,  the  rushing 
brook,  the  school,  the  mill,  the  rolling 
lands,  the  mountains  in  the  distance, 
the  forests — all  forming  one  perfect 
picture    in    the    mind,   and    suggesting 


Eden  ?  The  birds  are  singing  and  jump- 
ing merrily  from  twig  to  twig,  and  ever 
and  anon  there  comes  the  crow  of  the 
gorgeous  Chinese  pheasant  that  dares 
invade  the  farmers'  fields. 

All  life  is  rampant  with  joy.  The 
chipmunk,  with  bright  coat  and  merry 
eyes,  sits  upon  yonder  fence,  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  happiness  of  all  ani- 
mal creatipn.    Spring  is  here  for  him. 
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and  he  knows  that  it  will  bring  him  a 
horde  of  hazel  nuts.  The  meadow  lark 
whistles  his  tune  until  it  reverbrates 
again  and  again  through  our  minds. 
The  very  grass  seems  to  breathe  and 
speak.  Myriad  bells  ring  out  clear  and 
sweet,  **Tis  spring!  'Tis  spring!"  Hear 
it?  Music  fills  the  air.  See  that  charred 
stump,  black  and  ugly?  No!  We  find 
"tongues  in  trees,  sermons  in  stones, 
books  in  running  brooks,  and  good  in 
everything." 


forty-four  acres.  The  plants  are  the 
early  variety,  and  are  much  further  ad- 
vanced than  others  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. A  little  further  on  there  is  a 
prune  orchard  in  full  bloom.  There  are 
only  twelve  acres,  but  the  trees  are  in 
the  pink  of  condition,  the  trunks  care- 
fully whitewashed,  and  the  soil  freshly 
plowed.  We  are  told  that  this  little 
place  is  managed  by  four  girls  who  do 
all  the  work  and  who  cleared  $1,300.00 
last  year. 


THE  OAK  HILL  STOCK   FARM  OF  CHAS.   E.  LADD— '7m   yonder  pasture  a   herd   of  blooded   stock 

is  gracing.  " 


In  yonder  pasture  a  herd  of 
blooded  stock  is  grazing  and  upon  yon- 
der hill  in  the  distance  there  are  flocks 
of  the  finest  sheep  and  goats.  Here 
is  a  hop  field  that  calls  forth  our 
admiration.  Forty  -  four  acres,  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  poles 
strung  with  wire  from  pole  to  pole  and 
with  white  string  to  each  plant,  and  not 
a  weed  in  sight.  A  well  tended  place, 
kept  by  a  thrifty  farmer  who  cleared, 
we  are  told,  $4,400.00  last  year  on  his 


The  train  comes  to  a  stop  at  a  pic- 
turesque station,  and  a  troup  of  merry 
young  men  and  women  file  out  and  fill 
the  busses  bound  for  one  of  the  promi- 
nent educational  institutions,  of  which 
there  are  not  a  few  in  the  valley. 

Everything,  it  seems,  that  civiliza- 
tion demands  is  found  in  this  beautiful 
place.  It  is  a  world  in  itself,  and  as  we 
move  onward,  mile  after  mile  cHckinjs: 
on  the  rails,  the  one  unending  vista  of 
well-tilled  farms  before  us^nd  to  the 
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rear  the  rolling  lands  bright  in  the  mor-     try  from  the  flour  mills  and  factories  of 
ning  sun ;  as  we  hear  the  hum  of  indus-     various  kinds  that  dot  the  line,  and  are 
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brought  into  sympathy  with  the  all- 
pervading  forces  of  Springtime  about 
us,  we  are  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  here  indeed  is  a  great 
valley — striking  in  its  beauties,  vast  in 
its  possibilities,  exceptional  in  its  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  wonderful  in 
the  opportunities  that  it  presents. 

The  infectious  spirit  of  Springtime 
seems  all  about  us.   Harmony  is  every- 


where. The  very  ground  cries  aloud 
with  gladness.  So,  brought  close  to 
Mother  Earth,  viewing  the  panorama 
of  beauty  and  possibility  and  realiza- 
tion, we  roll  on  as  in  a  dream.  The 
River  made  immortal  in  literature  by 
Simpson  has  long  since  been  crossed, 
and  ere  the  shadows  of  night  begin  to 
fall  we  reach  the  city  and  the  sordid 
world. 


U'eister,  Photo. 


PRUNES   GROWN   IN   MARION    COUNTY. 
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From  the  Gtscade^t  frozen  gorgcsy 

Leaping  Uke  a  chjld  at  play, 
Winding,  widening  through  the  valley. 
Bright  "Willamette  glides  away: 
Onward  ever, 
Lovely  river, 
Softly  call^  to  the  tea; 
Time  that  ican  tis, 
Malms  and  man  tjs, 
Leaves  no  track  or  trench  on  theel 


IL 

Spring's  green  witchery  Is  weaving 

Braid  and  border  for  thy  side; 
Grace  forever  haunts  thy  jotimey, 

Beauty  dimples  on  thy  tide* 
Through  the  purple  gates  of  morning. 

Now  thy  roseate  ripples  dance; 
Golden,  tfien,  when  day  departing. 
On  thy  water  trails  his  lance; 
Waltzing,  flashing. 
Tinkling,  plashing, 
Limpid,  vohttile  and  free- 
Always  hurried 
To  be  buried 
In  the  bitter,  moon-mad  sea* 


HL 

In  thy  crystal  deeps,  inverted,    * 

Swiiigs  a  picture  of  the  sky. 
Like  those  wavering  hopes  of  Aidenn 

Dimly  In  our  dreams  that  lie; 
Qouded  often,  drowned  in  turmoil. 

Faint  and  lovely,  far  away — 
Wreathing  sunshine  on  the  morrow. 
Breathing  fragrance  round  today* 
Love  could  wander 
Here,  and  ponder — 
Hither  poetry  would  dream ; 
Life's  old  questions, 
Sad  suggertions, 
^Whence  and  whither?'' throng 
thy  stream* 


IV* 

On  the  roaring  waste  of  ocean. 

Soon  thy  scattered  waves  shall  toss ; 
^Mid  the  surges'  rythmic  thunder 
Shall  thy  fdlver  tongues  be  lost* 
Oh,  thy  shimmering  rush  of  gladness 

Mocks  this  turbid  life  of  mine. 
Racing  to  the  wild  Forever, 
Down  the  sloping  paths  of  time  — 
Onward  ever. 
Lovely  river. 
Softly  calling  to  the  sea; 
Time  that  scars  us. 
Maims  and  mars  us. 
Leaves  no  track  or  trench  on  theel 
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OREGON  is  divided  for  conveni- 
ence into  three  parts:  Eastern, 
Western  and  Southern.  In  the 
Western  part,  and  bounded  by 
the  Cascade  Range  in  the  east, 
the  Coast  Range  in  the  west,  and  the 
Calapooia  Mountains  in  the  south,  lies 
the  famous  Willamette  Valley.  It  is  di- 
vided into  nine  counties,  containing  by 


far  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  the  state. 

Benton* 

Benton  County,  comprising  an  area 
of  440,oooacres  of  land,  lies  in  the  center 
of  the  Valley.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley 
yield  from  20  to  60  bushels  per  acre  of 
very  plump  and  heavy  grain,  oats  not 


l^^eister.  Photo. 


WILLAMETTE    VALLEY    STRAWBERRIES. 
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infrequently  weighing  over  40  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  The  crop  of  these  cereals 
for  1901  aggregated  considerably  over 
1,000,000  bushels.  Corn  grows  luxuri- 
antly and  much  of  it  is  raised  for  silage 


and  green  feed,  but  as  a  grain  crop  it 
is  not  widely  grown.  Hops  of  the  finest 
quality  are  grown  at  the  minimum  cost. 
Four  hundred  acres  of  yards  in  the 
county  produced  last  year  about  250,- 


FLAX  CULTURE  IN  THE  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY.— Flax  raised  in  the  Willamette  Valley  has  been 
worked  into  fiber  and  it  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  raised  in  Belgium,  Ireland  and  Russia,  because 
the  product  of  those  countries  is  suitable  only  for  certain  purposes,  while  the  Oregon  flax  can  be  used 
for  any  purpose,  from  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  quality  of  linen  fabric  to  binding  twine^  superior  to 
that    made    from    Manila    fiber    in    strength.     Oregon  flax  is,  of  course,  much  cheaper. 
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ooo  of  cured  hops,  all  of  which  rated 
first-class. 

Potatoes  grow  to  perfection  and  in 
favored  localities  yield  from  300  to  500 
bushels  per  acre.  Field  root  crops,  such 
as  mangels,  carrots  and  turnips,  pro- 
duce from  20  to  40  tons  of  excellent 
stock  feed  to  the  acre. 

The  principal  horticultural  interest  of 
the  county  is  prune-growing.  There  are 
in  the  county  1300  acres  of  bearing 
orchards,  valued,  with  the  accompany- 
ing evaporating  and  packing  plants,  at 
$300,000.  The  leading  commercial  va- 
rieties of  this  fruit  are  the  Italian  and 
the  Petite.  The  Benton  County  Prune 
Company  harvested  last  year  from  their 
1 56-acre orchard  25,000  bushels  of  green 
prunes.  The  crop  of  this  fruit  for  the 
county  last  year  was  approximately 
150.000  bushels. 

The  topography  of  the  county,  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  abundance  of  vege- 
tation, all  contribute  to  make  the  con- 
ditions ideal  for  stock-growing.  Herds 
of  cattle  are  found  eve^where  through- 
out the  county. 

Sheep  do  well  and  are  found  to  be 
very  profitable.  A  flock  of  ewes  can  be 
counted  on  for  100  per  cent,  increase 


annually,  and  some  flocks  gave  last 
year  as  high  as  150  per  cent.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  raisers  to  clear  from  50 
to  I03  per  cent,  each  year  on  their  in- 
vestment in  sheep.  Benton  County  has 
the  largest  flocks  and  best  graded  goats 
in  the  state. 

Corvall.'s  is  the  county  seat.  River 
steamers  ply  between  this  point  and 
Portland  and  other  points  on  the  Wil- 
lamette and  Columbia  Rivers.  The 
county  is  increasing  in  wealth  and  com- 
mercial importance.  Oregon  has  her 
State  Agricultural  College  here,  and  as 
a  school  town  CorvalKs  is  superior  to 
many  Eastern  cities. 

CUckainas* 

This  county  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Willamette  River.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Multnomah  County,  on 
the  east  by  Wasco,  on  the  south  by  Ma- 
rion, and  on  the  west  by  Washington 
and  Marion.  It  borders  on  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Willamette  about 
15  miles,  has  an  average  width  of  about 
35  miles,  and  from  the  river  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Cascades  its  length  is  about 
50  miles. 

The  surface  is  rolling,  here  and  there 
level  prairie  land,  but  mostly  coverea 


Pope,  Photo,  Hillshoro. 


A   WASHINGTON   COUNTY  HOP  FIELD.  Digitized  by 
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Pope,  Photo,  Hilisboro.        ONE    OF   THE    MAIN    STREETS    OF    HILLSBORO.  ORE. 

with  brush  and  timber.  The  timber  con- 
sists of  fir,  cedar,  oak,  ash,  maple,  alder, 
red  and  yellow  fir,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.  There  are  numerous  streams, 
each  affording  good  water  power. 
Hence  there  are  many  sawmills  and 
grist  mills  in  the  county. 


It  contains  about  1,000,000  acres,  and 
the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  excellent. 
Along  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  is  a 
sandy  loam,  on  the  level  land  black 
loam,  and  on  the  upland  or  hills  red 
loam.  In  several  parts  of  the  county  is 
a   large   amount   of  beaver-dam   land, 
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THE    FAMOUS    MONGOLIAN    RING-NECKED 
/.  G.  Crawford,  Photo.,  Albany,  Ore. 

richness  of  which  cannot  be  overestima- 
ted. The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  corn,  hay, 
hops,  onions,  potatoes,  clover,  timothy 
and  other  grasses. 

Oregon  City,  the  county  seat,  situat- 


PHEASANf. — They  arc   very   plentiiul   in   the   Valley. 


ed  12  miles  above  the  City  of  Portlana, 
probably  has  as  good  water  power  is 
there  is  in  the  United  States.  The  falls 
of  the  Willamette  River  have  a  direct 
precipitation  of  40  feet,  and  capacity  of 
56,000  horsepower,  of  which  only  20,- 


FAIR    SPECIMEN 
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ooo  horsepower  i^  now  bt.*in<4^  utilized,  larget^t  of  the  paper  mills  maniilaclures 
Woolen,  ftour  and  ijrist  mills  are  lo-  ijo  tons  of  paper  daily  and  consumes 
cated  here,  besides  large  pulp  mills- The      i5,odo,cx)o  feet  of  pulp  logs  annually* 


MT.  JKFFKKSOV,  ORK. 
/.  G.  Crawford,  Photo.,  Albany,  Ore. 


AS  SIvtiN    VHim    WILLAMETTE  VALLOV^ 
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Harris,   Fhoto..   McMiHHt'Ule. 


McMINNVlLLK,  ORE. 

Its  finished  product  aggregates  nearly  looo  barrels  per  day.  In  the  woolen 
$2,000,000  annually.  The  capacity  of  mills  are  employed  400  laborers,  with  a 
the   flouring   mills   at   Oregon   City   is      pay-roll  of  $150,000  a  year,  and  its  fin- 


W.   S.   Reynolds,  Photo.,  Dayton,  Ore. 
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ished  product  amounts  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1,000,000.  All  the  industries 
of  Oregon  City  employ  upwards  of  iioo 
men.  Here  also  is  located  the  plant  of 
the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  supplies  the  City  of  Portland,  with 
light  and  immense  quantities  of  power. 
The  1902  assessment  roll  of  Clacka- 


mas County  shows  the  total  value  of 
taxable  property  in  the  county  to  be 
$4,526,503,  an  increase  of  $49,020  over 
the  returns  of  1901. 

Clackamas  County  is  becoming  fa- 
mous for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  variety 
of  resources  and  abundance  of  produc- 
tions, and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
garden  spots  of  the  Willamette  Valley. 


TOBACCO  GROWN  IN  THE  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY.— The  tobacco  is  of  a  fine  quality,  being  equal- 
led only  by  the  Havana  crop.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  arc  great  possibilities  for  tobacco 
cuhur.  in  Oregon.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GOOglC 
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Lam. 

Of  the  agricultural  counties  of  West- 
ern Oregon,  Lane  County  is  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  in  situation,  quality  of 
soil,  variety  of  products,  value  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  salubrity  of  climate. 
Situated  at  the  head  of  the  Willamette 
Valley,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
its  large  area  of  fertile  soil  adjacent  to 
fine  water  power  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  makes  ac- 
cess to  every  part  an  easy  matter.  The 


Willamette  River  is  navigable  through 
this  county  during  a  portion  of  the  wm- 
ter  season. 

In  area,  Lane  county  is  among  the 
largest  of  its  section,  containing  over 
3,700,000  acres  of  land,  120,000  of  which 
are  tillable.  The  principal  crop  is 
wheat. 

In  fruits.  Lane  County  produces  as 
fine  specimens  as  any  other  part  of  the 
Coast.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  prunes, 
cherries  and  all  small  fruits  are  especi- 


A  TURNIP  GROWN  IN  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
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THE    NEW    STEEL    BRIDGE    ACROSS    THE    WILLAMETTE  AT  ALBANY. 
Harnish.    Photo.,    Albany,    Ore. 


ally  fine.  Vegetable  products  here  can 
not  be  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  Union, 
either  in  quality  or  quantity  per  acre. 
Indian  corn  is  not  raised  to  any  consid- 


erable extent,  but  wheat,  oats,  rye  and 
barley  yield  bountiful  crops. 

The  hop  industry  is  also  an  import- 
ant one  in  Lane  County,  the  export  of 


J.  G.  Crawford,  Photo. 


ALBANY'S  PRINCIPAL  STREET. 
Albany,  Ore. 
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THE    MONROE    ROLLER    MILLS,    MONROE,    ORE. 


the  past  season  being  about  7000  bales, 
or  1,260,000  pounds.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  good  hop  land  in  the  county, 


only  a  small  portion  of  which  is  in  use 
for  this  crop.  No  better  hop  land  exists 
anywhere,  and  it  is  said  by  a  competent 


YOUNG   BULL   RALSED   OX  THE   OAK   HILL   STOCK   FARM. 
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SHORT  HORNS  ON  THE  OAK  HILL  STOCK  FARM. 


authority  that  the  banner  hop  field  of 
the  world,  based  on  the  past  season's 
crop,  was  one  in  Lane  County,  which 
produced  2180  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
strictly  first-class  export  hops.  There 
is  always  a  good  profit  in  hop-growing 


here  on  account  of  the  prolific  yield, 
and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
labor  required  in  its  production.  The 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  in  every 
way  favorable  to  the  production  of  a 
good  crop,  and  if  the  market  price  is 


ONE  OF  THE  BARNS  ON  IHE  OAK  HILL  S' 
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SPLENDID    SI»ECIMEN   OF  THE   SHORT   HORNS    ON    THE    OAK    HILL    STOCK    FARM    OF 
CHAS.    E.    LADD,    NORTH  YAMHILL,   ORE. 


Reynolds,  Photo.  Dayton. 


ONE  OF  THE  LEADING  STREETS  OF  DAYTON.  ORE. 
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such  that  the  average  producer 
throughout  the  country  can  make  his 
expenses  there  is  a  safe  profit  for  the 
Lane  County  grower. 

The  lumber  industry  has  clearly  been 
in  the  lead  the  past  year  in  magnitude 
and  importance.  The  magnificent  tim- 
ber which  grows  in  both  the  Cascade 
and  Coast  Ranges  of  mountains  is  be- 
coming known  in  the  markets  of  the 


Linn  County  is  the  great  agricultural 
county  of  the  state.  It  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  Albany 
is  the  chief  city  and  furnishes  a  market 
for  the  products  of  the  farm.  Linn 
County  products  last  year  were  valued 
at  $2,236,700.    ' 

Linn  County  carried  off  the  honors 
at  the  State  Fair,  and  Oregon  was  tri- 


SCENES  IN  BENTON  COUNTY. 


East,  and  on  account  of  the  superior 
quality  of  lumber  it  is  now  in  great  de- 
mand. In  fact,  the  export  demand  is 
much  greater  than  the  cutting  capacity 
of  the  mills,  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lumber  in  this  county 
is  the  largest  coming  in  from  any  sin- 
gle export  product. 

Eugene,  a  flourishing  city  of  6000  or 
more,  is  the  county  seat,  and  the  home 
of  the  University  of  Oregon. 


umphant  at  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition. Oregon  is  the  banner  state  of 
the  Union ;  therefore  Linn  is  the  ban- 
ner county  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  kind  of  reasoning  that  Linn  coun- 
ty people  are  doing. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  county  is  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  fir,  pine,, 
hemlock,  spruce,  larch  and  cedar.  Large 
tracts  average  200,000  feet  of  good  lum- 
ber per  acre,  abojut  60  pe(]c^^of  which 
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THE    GRAPE    INDUSTRY    IN    THE    WILLAMETTE  VALLEY.— The  vineyard  shown  is  in  Washington 
County,  and  its  product  won  the  gold  medal  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 


is  clear.  The  trees  average  from  200  ta 
250  feet  in  height  and  run  from  two  and 


one-half  feet  to  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  150  feet  from  ground  to  first  limb. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  BLOODED  STOCK  OF  THE  OAK  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— These 
animals  are  valued  at  from  $1000.00  to  $1500.00  each.  This  farm  is  doing  much  to  raise  tUp  standar(L 
of   stock   throughout   the   entire    Northwest.  i       r^r^r^r> 
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As  the  county  is  a  network  of 
streams,  the  possibilities  for  power  are 
unlimited.  Only  the  best  will  ever  be 
harnessed,  and  their  power  conveyed 
to  desirable  locations  by  electricity. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  Corvallis  &  Eastern  from  west 
to  east.  The  Albany  &  Lebanon  con- 
nects those  points. 

Good  public  schools  are  maintained 


works,  cigar  factory  and  two  cream- 
eries, besides  an  ice  factory,  brewery, 
steam  laundry,  etc.  It  has  two  banks, 
three  newspaper  offices,  of  which  two 
are  dailies,  fruit  driers,  a  water  works 
system,  electric  lights,  etc.  It  boasts  of 
a  fine  cantilever  bridge  costing  $95,000. 
Linn  County  is  the  original  home  in 
America  of  the  best  game  bird  in  the 
country,  the  Mongolian  Ring-Necked 
Pheasant,  which  has,  through  the  pro- 


ON    THE    BEAUTIFUL    WILLAMETTE   AT   MOONLIGHT. 


T.  L.  Garland,  Photo. 

in  all  sections,  and  graded  schools  in  all 
large  towns.  There  are  also  two  col- 
leges and  two  academies  in  the  county. 
Albany,  the  county  seat,  is  the  lead- 
ing business  center,  with  a  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1900,  of  3149, 
about  4000  including  the  suburbs. 
Trains  run  out  from  it  in  five  directions. 
Its  manufacturing  interests  have  a 
good  start.  It  has  a  woolen  mill,  two 
chair  factories,  two  flouring  mills,  sash 
and    door    factory,    iron    works,    soda 


tection  of  the  laws  of  Oregon,  multi- 
plied until  the  fields  of  the  county  are 
filled  with  the  bird. 

The  inhabitant  of  this  part  of  the 
world  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  cli- 
mate. It  is  mild  and  yet  invigorating, 
rarely  going  above  85  in  the  summer  or 
below  20  in  the  winter,  and  yet  with  a 
'bls^eze  from  the  sea  in  the  evening  pos- 
^?^infj  a  .life-giving  quality  that  is  of 
great  value.  Alrtiost  no  snow  in  the 
winter  and  no  byz^ar^^s  gQ^ones  at 
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any  time.  The  records  show  as 
many  hours  of  sunshine  in  the  year 
as  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  East. 
No  place  in  the  world  offers  more 
enjoyment  for  its  inhabitants. 

Marion  County  has  a  total  acreage 
of  718,250,  of  which  501,643  acres 
are  appropriated  donation  land 
claims,  homesteads,  etc. ;  105,860 
acres  are  included  in  the  forest  re- 
serve, and  110,747  acres  are  unap- 
propriated and  unreserved. 

It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that 
over  200,000  acres  are  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  that  there  still  re- 
mains over  225,000  acres  of  highly 
productive  land  susceptible  to  culti- 
vation, and  which  is  being  rapidly 
developed  into  a  source  of  wealth. 
Marion  County's  principal  products 
are  grain,  fruit  and  bops.  It  has  some 
of  the  finest  farms  in  the  state.  Stock 
raising  and  lumbering  are  also  ex- 
tensively engaged  in. 

Salem,  the  capital  of  Oregon,  is 
the  county  seat.  Here  also  are  lo- 
cated nearly  all  of  the  state  institu- 
tions. 

Marion  County's  1902  assessment 
roll  shows  a  total  valuation  of  $9,- 
281,010,  as  compared  with  $8,994,692 
in  1 901.  The  exemptions  in  1902 
amount  to  $660,128,  against  $680,056 
a  year  ago.  This  leaves  a  total  tax- 
able valuation  of  $8,862,882,  as  com- 
pared with  $8,314,636  in  1901,  or  an 
increase  of  $306,246. 

The  summary  shows  an  increase 
of  $100,000  on  tillable  land,  $40,000 
on  non-tillable  land,  $46,000  on  roll- 
ing stock,  $50,000  on  steamboats,  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  and  $40,000  on  merch- 
andise. 

An  average  hop  crop  in  Marion 
County  is  33,000  bales  of  180  pounds 
each,  or  about  6,000,000  pounds.  The 
price  varies  widely,  but  an  average 
price  is  12  cents,  at  which  the  value 
of  the  crop  is  $720,000.  (^oOqIc 
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Che  prune  XnduBtry  in  ^IaKon  County* 

The  Italian,  or  Fellenberg,  prune,  is 
now  one  of  the  staple  products  of  this 
county,  and  an  annual  output  of  4,000,- 
000  pounds  of  the  dried  fruit  may  be 
counted  upon.  Salem  is  the  center  of 
the  prune-growing  industry  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Valley,  and  about  3,750,000 
pounds  of  this  fruit  were  shipped  from 
Salem  in  1901.  Prices  range  from  yA 
to  5  cents,  and  4  cents  may  be  taken  as 


time.  Land  in  the  '*Red  Hills,"  south 
of  Salem,  cleared  and  ready  for  plant- 
ing fruit  trees,  can  be  bought  for  $50 
per  acre,  and  less.  Setting  out  trees, 
cultivation  for  four  years,  etc.,  will 
bring  the  cost  up  to  $90  per  acre,  or 
$2700  for  a  30-acre  orchard.  About  one 
year  in  four  there  will  be  a  short  crop, 
or  perhaps  an  entire  failure.  The  crop 
of  1900  was  short  about  one-half,  and 
some  figures  on  that  year's  crop,  given 


PEACHES  GROWN   IN   LINN   COUNTY. 


an  average.  At  this  price  the  crop  in 
this  county  brings  in  $160,000  per  year. 
Like  hop-growing,  the  prune  industry 
requires  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  and  every  season 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
go  out  to  work  in  the  orchards  and  fruit 
evaporators. 

The  favorite  size  for  an  orchard  is 
from  20  to  30  acres,  and  the  proprietor 
can  care  for  such  an  orchard  without 
hiring   much    help    except    in    picking 


by  T.  E.  Mitchell  and  published  at  the 
close  of  that  year's  work,  will  show 
what  a  man  may  expect  to  realize  from 
an  investment  in  that  industry.  The 
trees  are  set  120  to  the  acre,  and  yield 
nothing  the  first  four  years,  but  will 
pay  expenses  on  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years.  Some  growers  get  a  crop  from 
their  orchards  during  the  first  three 
years  by  planting:  vegetables  between 
the  rows.  After  the  fifth  year  the  trees 
will  pav  a  profit,  and  at  eight  years  are 
Digitized  by  V^OOQ  16 
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in  full  bearing.  Mr.  Mitcheirs  figures 
were  on  a  six-year-old,  which,  in  ordi- 
nary years,  would  produce  120  bushels 
to  the  acre,  but  which  produced  only  60 
bushels  that  year.  Owners  of  evaporat- 
ors paid  40  cents  per  bushel  for.  the 
fruit  on  the  trees  that  year;  so  the 
fruit  would  yield  the  grower  $24  per 
acre,  which,  less  $6  for  cultivation, 
would  leave  $18  per  acre  clear.  This 
would  be  20  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment. An  eight-year-old  orchard  would 
have  produced  120  bushels  of  fruit, 
making  the  net  profit  $42  per  acre.  But, 
instead  of  selling  the  fruit  at  40  cents 
per  bushel,  the  grower  could  hire  it 
dried,  and  sell  the  cured  product.  Pick- 
ing and  hauling  would  cost  $3.60  per 
acre;   cultivation,  $6;  drying,  $15;   to- 


has  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  all 
the  other  growers.  Many  of  the  orch- 
ards around  Salem  have  cost  more  than 
$90  per  acre,  and  some  have  cost  $300 
per  acre,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
going  into  the  industry  now  should  in- 
vest that  much  money.  An  evaporator 
such  as  would  be  needed  on  a  25-acre 
orchard  would  cost  about  $1250,  or  $50 
per  acre,  making  the  proper  cost  for 
an  entire  outfit  $140  per  acre. 

H.  on.  pmcott. 

polk* 

Polk  County  lies  between  the  Coast 
Mountains  and  the  Willamette  River, 
and  between  Yamhill  and  Benton 
Counties  on  the  north  and  south,  re- 
spectively, and  has  an  area     of     750 


THE   WILLAMETTE  FALLS   AT   OREGON   CITY.   SHOWING  THE   WELL 


tal,  $24.60.  Practicallv  all  the  Italian 
prunes  in  the  Rosedale  district  brought 
5  cents  net,  and  60  bushels  of  green 
fruit  would  make  1200  pounds  of  dried 
fruit.  This  would  make  the  total  re- 
ceipts $60,  which,  less  $24.60,  leaves 
$35.40  per  acre  clear.  On  an  eight-year- 
old  orchard,  2400  pounds  of  fruit  would 
be  produced,  bringing  $120  gross,  or 
$76  80  net. 

But  these  figures  are  for  a  half  crop. 
On  a  whole  crop  probably  a  smaller 
price  would  be  received,  but  growers 
usually  count  on  clearing  from  $80  to 
$100  per  acre,  after  all  expenses  are 
paid.  While  the  industry  was  young 
the  profits  were  smaller,  because  grow- 
ers learned  by  making  mistakes,  and 
the  mistakes  were  often  costly.  The 
beginner  in  the  prune  industry  today 


square  miles.  It  has  a  population  of 
10,000.  There  are  1,650,950  acres  in 
cultivation.  It  produced  over  1,300,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,800,000  pounds  of 
hops,  1,500,000  pounds  of  dried  prunes 
and  11,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  1901. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  productive.  This 
section  of  Oregon  was  about  the  first 
territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
to  receive  a  white  settlement. 

V^ast  numbers  of  prune  orchards 
planted  some  10  years  ago  have  come 
into  full  bearing,  the  crop  being  esti- 
mated last  year  at  2,500.000  pounds. 
Many  old  orchards  are  being  renewed 
by  skillful  methods,  and  the  enormous 
yield  of  apples  and  pears  this  year  was 
,  of  good  quality. 

Hop-growing  in  Oregon  had  its  be- 
ginning in  Polk  County.  TJt 
Digitized  by ' 
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hops  raised  here  is  of  the  best,  and  Polk 
County  hops  have  a  special  rating  in 
New  York  markets.  Hops  grown  in  this 
county  received  first  premium  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  yield  is  from 
looo  to  2500  pounds  per  acre.  The  hop 
business  has  steadied  down  to  a  regular 
paying  basis. 

This  county  is  the  center  of  goat  cul- 
ture in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Oak 
grub  lands  stripped  of  their  wood  and 
long  considered  unprofitable,  have  be- 
come valuable  for  goat  pasture,  and  the 
foothills  abound  in  flocks  of  goats.  The 
number  of  goats  has  increased  7500  the 
past  year,  making  a  total  of  22,500  at 
the  present  time. 

Experts  claim  that  the  climate  is  ideal 
for  the  production  of  high-grade  fleece. 


worth  $3200;  $600  will  cover  expenses 
of  herder,  shearing,  taxes,  incidentals, 
etc.,  leaving  net  gain  upon  cost  of  herd 
of  $2570,  or  47  per  cent.,  the  first  year. 
After  paying  the  largest  estimate  of 
$7350  for  the  land,  the  gain  is  20  per 
cent,  upon  the  investment.  These  fig- 
ures are  conservative. 

Dallas,  at  the  geographical  center  of 
the  county,  the  county  seat,  is  a  pros- 
perous town  and  has  increased  heavily 
in  population  during  the  past  three 
years.  It  is  backed  by  orchards,  hop- 
fields,  farms  and  stock  ranches,  and  an 
endless  expanse  of-  timber,  even  now 
coming  into  market.  Educationally,  the 
homeseeker  finds  all  that  is  desired  in 
Polk  County.  The  public  schools  are 
of  the  best,  and  Dallas  College  and  the 


EQUIPPED  PLANT  OF  THE  PORTLAND  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 


A  noted  spinner  in  a  New  England  fac- 
tory says  the  Oregon  mohair  is  better 
than  any  brought  from  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  that  it  is  smoother,  makes  a  bet- 
ter thread,  is  silkier,  softer  and  runs  the 
spindle  faster  than  any  other  mohair 
known.  The  price  received  for  mohair 
in  1900  was  22  cents  per  pound.  During 
the  past  ten  years  the  price  has  ranged 
from  21  J4  cents  to  68  cents  per  pound, 
the  average  for  that  period  being  more 
than  30  cents  per  pound.  The  average 
yield  per  head  is  three  pounds.  Our 
Coast  Mountains  contain  abundant  feed 
to  support  vast  numbers  of  goats,  and 
the  land  is  easily  obtainable  for  that 
purpose.  Fifty-five  hundred  dollars  will 
but  1000  fifteen-sixteenths  grade  does 
and  20  bucks.  These  will  yield  4000 
pounds  of  mohair  and  800  kids,  easily 


State  Normal  School  at  Monmouth  are 
both  good  institutions  of  learning,  each 
having  large  attendance  and  promising 
future. 

Location  is  the  great  secret  of  the 
present  and  future  of  Washington 
County,  situated  westerly  from  and  ad- 
joining Multnomah.  Over  one-half  of 
the  farmers  and  dairymen  of  this  coun- 
ty can  drive  to  Portland  with  a  load  and 
return  the  same  day.  This  proximity  to 
the  greatest  market  in  the  Northwest 
makes  Washington  County  an  ideal 
field  for  farm,  dairy,  fruit  and  live  stock 
production. 

The  Tualatin  River  is  the  chief  water- 
shed of  the  valley  and  mountains  which 
go  to  make  up  ^i^^.  n^gr|g^^[^res 
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within  the  county's  boundaries.  Liv- 
ing" streams  run  through  almost  every 
section,  making  its  dairy  possibilities 
second  to  none  in  the  state. 

There  are  about  90,000  acres  in  farm 
and  orchard,  and  those  familiar  with  its 
area  say  that  there  are  yet  100,000  acres 
which  will  be  cleared  and  become  as 
productive  as  that  now  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  mountainous  sections  are  rap- 
idly being  used  for  stock  ranges,  and 
creameries  are  being  established  in  the 


and  rye,  80,000  bushels.  Wheat  ranges 
in  yield  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre, 
while  oats  yield  from  35  to  70  bushels. 
It  is  in  dairying  that  the  greatest 
stride  is  being  made.  Where  but  a  few 
years  ago  there  were  but  two  or  three 
creameries  in  operation  the  county  now 
has  twenty-five,  and  all  operating  at  a 
profit.  The  future  of  dairying  is  un- 
bounded, owing  to  the  great  area  ca- 
pable of  providing  range  for  stock,  the 
splendid  water  supply  and  the  excellent 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  SALEM,  ORE. 


hills.  The  meadows  of  the  plains  and 
river  bottoms  are  famed  for  their  rich- 
ness of  production,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
Washington  has  sent  more  timothy  hay 
to  the  Philippines  than  any  other  coun- 
ty in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  grain-raising 
leads,  although  dairying  and  hop-rais- 
ing are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  For 
the  year  1901  the  production  of  grain  at 
a  conservative  estimate  was:  Wheat, 
650,000  bushels;   oats,  700,000;   barley 


facilities  for  market.  Where  in  1900  the 
creameries  produced  for  the  market 
320,000  pounds  of  butter,  in  1901  the 
output  for  shipment  nearly  touched  the 
500,000  mark.  There  are  two  condensed 
milk  factories  in  operation  in  the 
county. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Washington 
County  raises  more  onions  than  any 
other  like  area  in  the  United  States. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  given  up  to 
onion  culture,  and  the  mark^is^the^dnr 
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tire  Northwest.  The  rich  beaver-dam  lands 
along  the  Tualatin  River  and  its  numerous 
branches  produce  wonderful  crops. 

Forest  Grove,  the  seat  of  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, the  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  Hillsboro,  the  county 
seat,  are  the  chief  cities.  Each  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  I200,  and  their  population  is  at 
present  increasing  rapidly. 

Although  Yamhill  County  has  no  town  ex- 
ceeding 2000  in  population,  she  ranks  sixth  in 
the  state  in  taxable  wealth.  She  is,  and  has 
been  for  years,  almost  strictly  an  agricultural 
section.  Her  wheat  crop  for  1901  is  estimated 
at  about  3,000,000  bushels.  About  60  threshers 
are  operated  each  season,  and  a  fair  average 
run  is  50,000  bushels.  Yamhill  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  hop-growing  counties  for  the  past 
fivQ  years.  The  product  last  year  is  estimated 
at  2000  bales,  or  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  the 
state's  crop.  Of  a  total  area  of  275,648  acres. 
118,148  acres  are  tillable.  Her  topography  is 
simply  unexcelled.  Lying  to  the  west  of  the 
Willamette  River,  her  territory  comprises  the 
broad  valleys  of  the  North  and  South  Yamhill 
Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  merged  into  and 
thus  expanding  the  great  general  valley  of  the 
Willamette  to  an  extent  not  equaled  at  any 
other  point  on  either  side  of  that  river  through- 
out its  length  of  150  miles.  Lying  to  the  west 
of  this  natural  farming  section  to  an  average 
distance  of  12  miles  is  Yamhill's  allotment  of 
the  Coast  Range  Mountains.  Easily  accessible, 
yet  seemingly  placed  out  of  industry's  way, 
here  is  territory  that  gives  scope  and  ready 
vent  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties,  comforts 
and  privileges  of  mountain,  forest  and  rivulet. 
There  is  untold  wealth  of  timber  and  water 
power. 

The  county  is  very  favorably  located  in  re- 
spect to  commercial  advantages.  Fifty  miles 
from  Portland,  with  both  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation, she  is  brought  near  to  populous  cen- 
ters which  create  markets,  yet  not  near  enough 
to  lose  her  identity  as  a  separate  community. 

The  largest  prune  orchard  in  the  world  is 
located  at  Dundee,  in  this  county.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  this  immense  fruit  tract  is  owned  by 
Thomas  Prince  &  Sons,  whose  large  driers  have 
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A  VIEW  OF  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


this  year  turned  out  over  loo  carloads 
of  dried  prunes.  Many  driers  are  lo- 
cated at  Newberg,  Dayton,  Carlton, 
North  Yamhill  and  McMinnville,  some 
of  which  prepare  other  products,  such 
as    evaporated    apples,    potatoes    and 


The  annual  rainfall  is  about  44  inches. 
On  November  7,  1901,  farmers  were 
picking  a  winter  crop  of  red  raspber- 
ries, and  roses  were  plentifully  in 
bloom.  This  is  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate. 


THE    WILLAMETTE    RIVER   AT    PORTLAND,   ORE. 


various  vegetable  soup  compounds. 

McMinnville,  the  county  seat,  and 
Newberg,  the  second  largest  town,  each 
have  a  high-grade  college,  with  yearly 
increasing  enrollment.  Public  school 
facilities  are  everywhere  abundant. 


^lultnomalv 

Multnomah  County  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Columbia  River  and 
Columbia  County,  on  the  east  by  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  on  the  south  by 
Clackamas,  and  on  the  west  by  Wash- 


THE    STATE    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE    AT    CORVALL 
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THE  NATIVE  PHEASANT  OF  THE  VALLEY. 


ington  County.  The  county  is  a  strip  of 
land  lying  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Columbia  River,  is  about  50  miles  in 
length  and  from  six  to  twelve  miles  in 
width.  Its  eastern  third  lies  in  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  and  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few  small  valleys,  not  sub- 
ject to  cultivation.  The  balance  of  the 
county  is  made  up  of  bottom  land  along 
the  rivers,  on  which  are  some  of  the 
finest  dairy  farms  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  level  and  hill  land,  all  subject 
to  cultivation  and  adapted  to  general 
farming.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  Market  gardening  and 
fruit  culture,  which  is  rendered  more 
than  usually  profitable  in  this  county 
bv  reason  of  the  ready  market  afforded 
such  products  by  the  City  of  Portland, 
to  which  the  county  owes  its  position 
as  the  most  densely  populated  county 
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A    VIEW   OF   THE    HARBOR  AT   PORTLAND.   ORE. 


on  the  Pacific  Coast,  outside  of  that  in 
which  the  City  of  San  Francisco  is  situ- 
ated. 

The  City  of  Portland  is  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Willamette  River,  a 
few  miles  above  the  confluence  of  that 
river  with  the  Columbia,  and  at  the  ex- 
treme head  of  naviofation  for  deep-sea 


vessels  of  all  classes  of  both  rivers,  and 
is  at  this  time  not  alone  the  principal 
seaport,  metropolis,  trade  and  financial 
center  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  (which 
includes  the  States  of  Oreg^on,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho),  but  is  the  greatest 
railroad  center  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


THE    THREE    SISTERS— Cascade    Mountains,    Oregon. 
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T.  L.  Garland.  Photo. 


WILLAMETTE    FALLS.    OREGON. 


PREHISTORIC   RELICS— Found   in   the  Willamette  Valley  by  J.   G.   Crawford, 
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By  anuum  Bittu  mua» 

On  the  Utility  of  a  College  Bducation 

nERBERT  SPENCER  says  in  regard  to  a  classical  education:  "Not 
what  knowledge  is  of  most  real  worth,  is  the  consideration,  but  what 
will  bring  most  applause,  honor,  respect — what  will  most  conduce  to 
social  position  and  influence — what  will  be  most  imposing.  As  through- 
out life,  not  what  we  are  but  what  we  shall  be  thought,  is  the  question ; 
so  in  education  the  question  is  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  knowledge  so  much  as  its 
extrinsic  effects  on  others.  And  this  being  our  dominant  idea,  direct  utility  is 
scarcely  more  regarded  than  by  the  barbarian  when  filing  his  teeth  and  staining 
his  nails/' 

In  other  words,  a  classical  education,  according,  to  Spencer,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  ornament,  and  has  no  practical  justification.  This  is  the 
stand  taken  by  R.  T.  Crane,  a  Chicago  business  man,  who  has  made  an  in- 
vestigation into  "the  utility  of  an  academic  or  classical  education  for  young 
men  who  have  to  earn  their  own  living  and  who  expect  to  pursue  a  commer- 
cial life."  Mr.  Crane  sent  letters  to  the  leading  college  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  to  college  graduates  and  to  leading  business  men,  asking  questions  the 
answers  to  which  would  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  little  book  that  Mr.  Crane  issues  as  the  result  of  his  investigations  is 
instructive  and  suggestive.  He  does  not  prove,  however,  that  a  classical  edu- 
cation is  absolutely  undesirable  for  one  who  intends  to  enter  a  commercial  life, 
but  he  does  create  a  doubt  as  to  its  advisability.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  a  very  perplexing  subject — the  utility  not  only  of  a  classical  or  a  col- 
lege education,  but  of  all  education  in  general. 

All  thoughtful  men  agree  that  the  sixteen  years  required  to  complete  the 
curricula  in  the  "grammar,"  secondary  and  collegiate  institutions  of  our  edu- 
cational system  are  not  nearly  so  productive  of  practical  results  as  they  should 
be.  In  fact,  many  leading  educators  and  thinkers  are  coming  to  believe  that  the 
whole  course  of  study  in  grammar  and  secondary  schools  is  founded  absolutely 
upon  false  principles.  This  belief  is  based  upon  the  assured  fact  that  the  school 
system  is  ineffective  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  primarily  in- 
tended. It  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  average  graduate  of  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  does  not  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  English,  much  less  of 
other  branches,  and  if  the  schools  are  not  proficient  in  the  teaching  of  English, 
what  other  indictment  is  it  necessary  to  make?  But  while  recognizing  the  faults 
in  our  educational  system,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  many,  it  is  worse  than 
folly  to  condemn  the  whole  system  as  a  superfluity.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  dis- 
cover the  faults  and  then  go  about  remedying  them. 

This  is  an  age  of  practical  affairs,  and  yet,  of  course,  culture  f^i-QplWf^*^ 
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sake  is  as  essential  as  it  ever  was.  The  educational  problem  today,  then,  is  the 
proper  combination  of  utility  and  culture — that  is,  the  proper  development  of 
the  individual  along  all  lines  that  will  enable  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  own 
life  and  to  help  others  to  get  the  most  out  of  theirs.  Utility  and  culture  are 
equally  important,  and  any  educational  system  that  disregards  either  is  funda- 
mentally wrong. 

The  purely  classical  education  for  the  boy  who  intends  to  enter  a  commer- 
cial life  is,  therefore,  a  mistake.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  boy  in  the  end  will 
be  worse  off  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  never  had  a  classical  education — 
the  contention  that  Mr.  Crane  insists  upon.  It  is  simply  saying  that  half,  or,  as 
many  will  insist,  more  than  half,  of  his  proper  education  has  been  unfortu- 
nately neglected,  and  when  he  enters  the  commercial  world  he  will  find,  to  his 
sorrow,  that  he  is  handicapped  in  the  strenuous  struggle  for  preferment  and 
success.  Of  course  he  will  have,  as  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  says,  "a  broader 
horizon,  a  more  refined  taste,  a  saner  judgment,  and  a  higher  range  of  friends." 
If  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  college  life,  he  will  never  regret  the  years  spent 
at  college,  but  financially  he  will  probably  be  less  successful  than  the  boy  who 
has  not  taken  a  classical  course,  but  who  has  worked  up  from  the  bottom  in  the 
commercial  world. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  a  college  education  and  a  classical 
education  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  In  some  of  the  universities — notably 
the  Leland  Stanford — freshmen  are  asked  to  give  first  and  second  choice  of  their 
life's  work,  and  a  **major"  line  of  study  is  selected  that  bears  directly  upon  the 
proposed  vocation.  At  Stanford  University,  therefore,  one  is  not  apt  to  take  a 
classical  course  unless  he  is  convinced  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  his  success  in 
life.  Hence,  his  college  education  may  be  of  vital  importance  to  him  from  the 
standpoints  of  both  utility  and  culture.  In  this  respect  Stanford  University  has 
taken  a  great  step  forward,  and  a  movement  has  been  begun  along  similar  lines 
in  nearly  every  large  university  in  the  country. 

The  tendency  of  education  in  the  past  has  been  not  only  to  neglect  and  belit- 
tle the  practical  side  of  life,  but  to  over-rate  greatly  the  importance  of  the  class- 
ics and  mere  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake.  Progress  in  educational  matters 
is  necessarily  slow,  because  we  have  been  working  for  centuries  along  certain 
definite  lines,  and  the  world  is  loath  to  believe  the  man  who  cries  from  the 
house-tops  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  But  he 
may  be  right,  just  the  same.  For  thousands  of  years  men  believed  that  the 
world  was  flat,  but  along  came  a  man  who  proved  that  they  were  all  fools  and 
that  it  is  round.  We  have  been  injecting  Greek  and  Latin  and  obsolete  philoso- 
phy into  our  heads  for  centuries  past,  and  we  may  continue  to  do  so  for  centuries 
to  come,  but  that  in  itself  does  not  prove  that  it  is  right.  Some  day  we'll  wake 
up,  however,  and  this  question  of  the  proper  education  of  our  young  men  and 
women  will  receive  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  A  great  congress  from  all  over 
the  world  will  probably  be  called,  the  slogan  of  which  will  be  COMMON 
SENSE.  Then  men  will  be  taught  the  things  that  they  should  be  taught,  and 
women  will  be  taught  the  things  that  they  should  be  taught — instead  of,  as  now, 
an  inextricable  jumble  that  teaches  them  nothing  that  they  should  know.  Both 
will  be  prepared  not  for  the  superficialities  of  life,  but  how  to  meet  and  solve 
the  great  problems  peculiar  to  each,  how  to  build  up  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  how  to  live  the  best,  happiest,  noblest,  most  suc- 
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Capitatietic  Combinations  and  Labor  dnions 

first  paper 


Let  us  admit  at  the  outset  that  both 
the  great  combinations,  capital  and  the 
labor  unions,  have  come  to  stay.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  combinations  and  the 
unions  will  be  federated,  and  thus  will 
their  power  for  good  or  ill  be  im- 
mensely augmented.  The  worst  ele- 
ment in  the  capitalistic  combinations 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  over- 
capitalization. They  begin  with  a  dis- 
honest act.  What  is  worth  $1,000,000 
is,  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  incorpora- 
tion, called  worth  $2,000,000,  or  even 
more.  Then  follows  an  administration 
which  pays  to  a  favored  few  unreason- 
able salaries,  which  taxes  consumers 
unnecessarily  high  prices  and  rates, 
which  demands  that  the  productive  la- 
borer shall  work  for  thie  very  smallest 
remuneration  which  he  will  accept,  and 
all  this  in  order  that  dividens  may  be 
forthcoming  in  sufficient  amount  and 
with  sufficient  regularity.  Following 
up  these  methods,  the  capitalistic  com- 
binations give  birth  to  a  class  of  men 
who  are  accepted  as  the  great  financiers 
of  the  world.  If  it  is  true  that  the  in- 
cipient stages  of  their  financial  career 
were  characterized  by  dishonesty  and 
robbery,  and  that  they  have  strength- 
ened their  claim  to  financial  supremacy 
by  a  selfish  continuance  of  the  power 
by  charter  or  incorporation  bestowed 
upon  them ;  if  they  have  sought  all  the 
way  along  to  continue,  as  in  the  outset, 
to  get  something  for  nothing,  and  upon 
this  foundation  they  rest  their  claim  to 
be  great  financiers,  then  ''financier"  and 
"robber"  have  come  very  near  to  being 
synonyms.  These  combinations  foster 
corruption.  I  believe  them  to  have  done 
more  to  corrupt  the  politics  of  the 
United  States  than  any  other  agency. 
There  is  an  unwritten,  unpublished,  but 
not  unknown,  history  relating  to  these 


gigantic  corporations,  which  is  as  an 
atmosphere  surcharged  with  poisonous 
germs,  and  the  spirit  which  gave  birth 
to  and  animates  them  poisons  theyoung 
men  of  the  present  generation.  Where 
the  magnates  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  they  had  for  securing 
many  millions  dishonestly,  the  member 
of  a  City  Council,  a  State  Legislature, 
or  the  United  States  Congress  finds  a 
way  to  secure  a  much  smaller  sum,  and 
he  seizes  it.  Meanwhile,  the  people  are 
informed  that  times  have  changed,  that 
it  is  impossible  under  present  advanced 
conditions  of  civilization,  with  the 
amazing  development  which  has  result- 
ed from  modern  scientific  discovery, 
longer  to  do  the  business  of  an  enlight- 
ened, progressive  nation  by  use  of  the 
small  competitive  methods  which  ob- 
tained in  the  days  of  the  fathers;  that 
these  apparent  deflections  from  the  line 
of  rectitude  are  but  incidents  in  the  al- 
together natural  evolutions  of  the  won- 
derful age  in  which  we  live.  And  thus, 
in  the  glare  of  the  bright-shining  sun 
of  unparalleled  prosperity,  we  are 
blinded  and  led  whither  we  know  not. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inveigh,  in  an 
indiscriminate  way,  against  great  cor- 
porations. I  would  not  deny  the  neces- 
sity for  great  aggregations  of  capital  to 
carry  forward  the  stupendous  enter- 
prises of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
Continental  systems  of  railways  must 
be  colossally  capitalized.  The  great  coal 
and  iron  mines  can  be  most  economical- 
ly managed  by  a  combination  for  that 
purpose.  More  money  can  be  made  by 
managing  parallel  railroads  on  plans 
which  recognize  community  of  inter- 
ests than  by  cutting  tariffs  to  secure 
business.  If  education  and  birth  under 
conditions   of   the   highest   civilization 
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cause  men  to  set  a  high  value  upon 
their  labor,  then,  in  the  realm  which  de- 
mands hand  work  it  is  proper  to  make 
use  of  those  who  were  born  under  less 
favorable  conditions,  and  whose  esti- 
mate of  the  worth  of  their  time  and  ef- 
fort is  lower.  The  great  combination 
employs,  not  a  few,  but  vast  numbers 
of  men.  It  has  an  immense  amount  of 
work  to  be  done.  It  serves  not  a  lim- 
ited number,  but  in  a  general  way,  the 
world.  It  figures  to  do  everything,  from 
nature  to  the  finished  product  of  the 
mills,  and  from  the  mills  to  the  remot- 
est corners  of  the  earth,  upon  plans 
which  are  not  only  all-comprehending, 
but  economical.  Not  only  "the  whole 
unbounded  continent,"  but  the  earth, 
belongs  to  the  combinations.  I  am  un- 
able to  see  that  we  are  near  to  the  end 
of  great  capitalistic  combinations.  I 
think  they  are  socially  and  itiorally  ad- 


missable  and  necessary.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  go  back  to  the  old  ways  in 
manufactures  and  commerce  as  it  is  to 
obliterate  time.  A  centripetal  force  is 
drawing  all  small  concerns  under  the 
control  of  the  giant  organizations.  "The 
individual  withers,  and  the  world  is 
more  and  more."  In  all  this  the  pessi- 
mist sees  impending  ruin.  Individual- 
ism must  cease.  Men  are  becoming  ma- 
chines, fit  only  to  do  unquestioningly 
the  bidding  of  some  one  man — 

"Who  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus." 
But  fortunately,  optimists,  not  pessi- 
mists, rule  the  world.  The  evils  which 
have  belonged  to  great  transitional  pe- 
riods in  history  have  always  been  over- 
come, and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man 
have,  in  the  end,  been  more  fully  recog- 
nized. 

0CO.  )VI.  6agc 


Cbe  Lewis  and  Clark  exposition 


The  message  of  Governor  John  T. 
Morrison,  of  Idaho,  deals  eloquently 
with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
to  be  held  at  Portland  in  1905.  It 
says: 

"A  little  turther  in  the  future,  in  1905, 
Portland  on  the  Willamette  will  be  cel- 
ebrating the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exploring 
expedition  into  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. President  Jefferson,  having 
purchased  Louisiana  from  the  French 
government  in  1803,  followed  that  ac- 
tion by  starting  Lewis  and  Clark,  in 
1804,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
reporting  what  was  to  be  found  in  the 
vast  and  then  unvisited  region  to  which 
the  young  American  republic  had  fall- 
en heir.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ac- 
company in  spirit  that  expedition  as  it 
toiled  up  the  turbid  and  rapid  Missouri 
in  its  frail  canoes  and  bateaux  in  con- 
tact with  daily  and  constantly  increas- 
ing difficulties  and  dangers. 

'*On  a  bright  summer  day  in  1805, 
the  expedition  emerged  from  the  Bitter 


Root  mountains  by  the  Lolo  trail  and 
entered  some  camas  fields  which  are 
now  a  portion  of  Shoshone  County, 
and  found  themselves  at  a  Nez  Perce 
village,  which  Indians  were  the  first 
to  have  the  honor  of  welcoming  and  en- 
tertaining the  embassy  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  to  visit  the  vast  region 
beyond  the  Rockies.  Soon  the  intrepid 
travelers  found  their  way  down  the 
sinuous  Snake  to  the  great  river  of  the 
West,  which  was  followed  till  its  wa- 
ters were  met  by  the  rolling  waves  of 
the  Pacific.  Since  then  one  hundred 
years  have  nearly  flown,  and  now  the 
grand  old  State  of  Oregon,  Idaho's  po- 
litical and  geographical  grandmother, 
is  preparing  to  commemorate  in  becom- 
ing style  and  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  importance  and  grandeur  of 
the  occasion,  the  century  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition.  As  a  means  of 
making  known  the  limitless  resources 
and  capabilities  of  the  entire  North- 
west, no  grander  or  more  efficient 
scheme  could  be  devised. 
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Cbe  Re-election  of  "^ones 

Cbe  True  Story  of  a  picturesque  Character,  and  the  political  ^Ietbod9  that  have  6nabUd  him 

to  Sweep  all  Obstacles  Hway 


Mm  a  man  without 
a  party" 


In  spite  of  opposition  from  the 
strongest  political  machines  that  the 
Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats of  Toledo  have 
ever  organized,  "Gold- 
en Rule"  Jones,  run- 
n  i  n  g  independently, 
was  again  elected  to 
the  mayoralty,  on 
April  6  last.  This  is 
the  fourth  time  that 
this  picturesque  politi- 
cal genius  has  accom- 
plished this  feat,  un- 
der varying  conditions, 
but  with  practically 
consistent  political 
methods.  It  was  not  until  St.  Patrick's 
day  that  Samuel  M.  Jones  announced 
his  determination  to  accept  once  more 
the  nomination  for  Mayor.  On  that 
evening  he  made  a  speech  in  front  of 
the  Post-Office  and  told  the  people 
what. he  had  decided  to  do.  Hundreds 
had  gathered  to  hear  him,  and  there, 
under  the  swirl  of  torches'  flames, 
with  street  cars  clanging  by  on  both 
sides  of  him,  he  began  his  fourth  cam- 
paign. 

This  was  Mayor  Jones'  first  speech 
in  what  afterward  developed  into  the 
most  spectacular  of  all  the  many  spec- 
tacular campaigns  which  "Golden 
Rule"  Jones  has  conducted.  The  first 
time  he  was  a  candidate  was  six  years 
ago,  when  he  ran  as  a  Republican ;  four 
years  ago  he  was  defeated  in  the  con- 
vention by  a  political  trick  and  there- 
upon ran  as  an  independent.  In  the 
campaign  that  followed  he  received 
more  votes  than  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  candidates  put  together, 
and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  nearly 
5,000.    Two  years  ago  the  Democrats 


IMsl^nner 
of  Life 


made  no  nomination  and  Jones  was 
elected  again,  this  time  by  2,000.  After 
that  the  strongest  political  machine 
that  Toledo  has  even  known  was  or- 
ganized, and  it  put  forth  every  effort  to 
lay  plans  which  might  result  in  the 
Mayor's  retirement  from  office.  The 
politicians  of  Toledo,  of  both  parties, 
hate  Mayor  Jones  more  strongly  than 
any  man  was  ever  hated  before.  And 
yet  the  people  seem  to  be  all  with  him. 
St.  Patrick's  day  was  the 
time  set  for  the  Republi- 
can primaries,  and  up  to 
that  time  the  city  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  Mayor  Jones  was  to  stand  again 
for  re-election.  This  had  been  the  one 
topic  of  conversation  and  speculation 
for  weeks,  and  the  politicians  in  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  had 
been  slow  to  declare  their  candidacy 
until  they  knew  what  Jones  was  going 
to  do.  However,  the  Democrats  had  a 
convention  and  nominated  Charles  Ed- 
son,  the  cashier  of  a  small  local  savings 
bank.  The  Mayor  was  out  of  town  and 
arrived  home  on  the  morning  of  March 
17.  Prior  to  this  time  petitions  had  been 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, signed  by  4,700  voters,  placing 
the  name  of  Samuel  M. 
Jones  in  nomination 
once  more  as  a  non-par- 
tisan candidate  for 
Mayor.  About  noon  of 
March  17,  Mayor  Jones 
stated  that  he  would 
accept  the  nomination 
and  gave  out  to  the 
daily  newspapers  a  let- 
ter announcing  this  ac- 
ceptance. But,  strange- 
ly  enough,  they  all  ^„^^^ ,  ,  ,^^ 
(with  the  excei^.gO,n^^fyG(3^gTe 
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a  one-sheet    German    newspaper)    re- 
fused to  print  it.   The  English  ones  in- 
-^r^-  s  e  r  t  e  d     bare     an- 

'W^  nouncements   of   the 

^^  1  fact     that     Mayor 

^^Hk|(^^  Jones  was  to  be  a 
^^^^^^  candidate  again  for 
^^^m  re-election.     At    the 

^^^P  Republican  primaries 

^HB>  on  that  day  the  ma- 

^H  chine  carried   every- 

^H   .  thing  before  it,  and 

^V  at  the  convention  the 

^^^L  next  day  the  Repub- 

^^^  licans  nominated 

*i  believe  In  yoo"  as  their  Candidate, 
John  W.  Dowd.  Mr.  Dowd  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  city  of 
Toledo,  and  he  and  Mayor  Jones  have 
always  been  friends.  He  has  spoken 
many  times  for  Mayor  Jones  in  Golden 
Rule  Park  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
Jones  at  one  time  said  that  if  Dowd 
would  run  as  a  non-partisan  candidate 
for  Mayor,  nominated  by  petition,  he, 
Jones,  would  take  off  his  coat  and  go 
to  work  for  his  election.  The  Republi- 
cans could  not  have  made  a  more  popu- 
lar nomination,  for  Mr.  Dowd  is  well 
known  and  well  liloed ;  he  is  witty,  a 
good  story-teller,  and  can  make  an  elo- 
quent and  interesting  address.  It  was 
apparent  to  Toledoans  that  they  would 
have  another  extremely  interesting 
campaign. 

It  became  plain  at  once 
r^cwspApcr  that  Mayor  Jones  could 
Oppoeition  not  hope  for  any  sort  of 
publicity  through  the  newspapers,  and 
later  it  developed  that  the  publishers 
of  the  partisan  papers  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  by  which  they  were  to 
ignore  him  utterly,  and  not  even  print 
his  name,  and  since  that  time,  when- 
ever it  has  become  necessary  to  refer 
to  any  of  his  official  acts  (for  no  notice 
is  taken  of  his  private  acts)  the  papers 
refer  to  him  as  "the  present  incumbent 
of  the  Mayor's  office."  Mayor  Jones 
went  to  the  editors  of  the  papers  in 
person  and  asked  whether  or  not  he 
could  use  their  columns  if  he  would 
pay  for  the  space  as  advertising,  just 
as  any  merchant  or  patent  medicine 
man  might  do.  The  two  Republican 
papers,  the  ''Blade"  and  the  "Times," 
claiming   to   be   independent,   and   the 


"Bee,"  the  only  Democratic  paper  in 
town,  agreed  to  sell  the  Mayor  adver- 
tising space.  The  "News,"  however — 
so-called  independent,  though  Mark 
Hanna  owns  stock  in  it — stipulated  that 
the  word  "Advertisement"  should  be 
printed  above  any  of  Mayor  Jones*  ut- 
terances. Mayor  Jones  paid  for  the 
publication  of  his  letter  of  acceptance 
in  the  "Bee." 

Mayor  Jones  then  entered  upon  a 
most  vigorous  personal  campaign.  For 
several  nights  he  held  meetingfs  in  front 
of  the  Post-Office,  standing  on  the  steps 
of  the  Government  building  and  ad- 
dressing thousands  who  jammed  the 
streets  in  order  to  hear  him.  The  first 
few  days  of  the  campaign  were  as 
warm  as  in  early  summer,  then  it  grew 
cold  again,  and  after  that  time  he  held 
meetings  all  over  the  city,  in  halls  en- 
gaged by  himself.  He  spoke  every 
night,  sometimes  at  several  of  these 
meetings,  and  all  of  them  were  largely 
attended. 

"Old  Walt  says,"  he  would  remark 
(just  as  if  they  all  knew  Walt  Whit- 
man as  well  as  he),  "that  there  is  noth- 
ing so  profoundly  affecting  to  see  as 
the  sight  of  large  masses  of  men  fol- 
lowing the  leadership  of  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  men.  I  believe  in  men.  in 
all  men. 

"I  won't  belong  to  any  part,  and  I 
won't  belong  to  any  party,  for  they  are 
both  the  same  thing,"  he  said.  "I  belong 
to  the  undivided  whole.  My  party  em- 
braces every  man,  woman  and  child 
on  the  whole  earth.  I  refuse  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  anything  less.  I  don't  see 
how  we  are  going  to  have  freedom  un- 
til we  get  in  harmony 
with  each  other;  I 
don't  see  how  we  are 
going  to  have  liberty 
until  we  sing  our-  ^^^  ^\ 
selves  into  liberty." 

The  action  of  the 
newspapers  in  ignor- 
ing Mayor  Jones  dur- 
ing this  campaign  cre- 
ated for  him  much 
sympathy,  because  the 
people  felt  he  was  not 
being  fairly   treated."  As  old  wait  says . ." 

n  Inst  rations  and  text  by  courtesy  Collier's  IVefklr. 
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Our  Spotted  Cbttdren— 

The  girls  of  today  have  been  pet- 
ted and  made  much  of  from  their 
cradles,  says  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion.  Everything  has  been  done 
to  make  the  hard  places  easy  and  the 
rough  roads  smooth.  There  is  a  grading 
and  leveling  in  the  schools  nowadays 
in  order  that  the  children  may  learn 
without  their  knowing  it.  A  sort  of  "ig- 
norance extracted  without  pain*'  sys- 
tem it  is,  from  kindergarten  to  college. 

At  home,  if  not  at  school,  Am- 
erican children  are  regularly  and 
unblushingly  spoiled;  and  while  the 
eflFects  of  such  wholesale  injury 
to  the  childish  life  often  wear  off 
with  boys  as  soon  as  they  go  out  into 
the  world  to  compete  with  their  equals 
on  every  side,  in  the  case  of  girls  the 
tonic  of  mingling  in  the  affairs  of  life 
and  work,  without  flattery  or  favors  of 
any  kind,  is  usually  denied.  With  girls 
the  petting  and  coddling  continue  long 
after  womanhood  is  reached,  and  so  the 
daughters  do  not  get  over  the  effects 
of  the  American  manner  of  spoiling 
children  as  promptly  and  as  thoroughly 
as  do  the  sons.  These  spoiled  children 
will  have  to  love  very  earnestly  and 
tenderly  if  they  are  to  be  really  suc- 
cessful home-makers.  The  ability  they 
have;  the  training  needed  they  often 
have,  and  can  always  get  if  they  see 
their  need  of  it,  even  if  the  illumination 
comes  after  marriage.  It  is  the  discip- 
Hned  nature  which  will  be  most  needed  ; 
the  habit  of  doing  distasteful  things, 
and  doing  them  cheerfully  and  continu- 
ally; the  power  to  give  up  cherished 
plans;  to  devise  ways  of  helpfulness 
about  things  of  small  interest  in  them- 
selves, and  the  regular  practice  of  for- 
getfulness  of  self  and  remembrance  of 
others  in  the  recurring  trifles  of  daily 
life. 


In  the  Olhite  Bouse— 

An  article  in  Good  Housekeeping 
gives  us  an  acceptable  picture  of  the 
home  life  maintained  in  the  White 
House : 

The  writer  said  to  the  President  at 
one  of  the  White  House  musicales  that 
it  was  wonderful  how  much  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  could  do  socially  and  to  how 
large  a  number  she  was  able  to  extend 
White  House  hospitality.  His  reply  I 
shall  never  forget.  He  looked  as  pleased 
as  if  it  were  a  new  thought  to  him; 
probably  it  had  been  said  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  that  night.    He  replied : 

*'Yes,  whatever  people  may  think  of 
the  President,  I  suppose  it  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
makes  a  good  mistress  of  the  White 
House.  I  like  her  entertainments  my- 
self. Now,  this  musicale  is  just  the  sort 
of  thing  we  all  enjoy — it  gives  pleasure 
to  her  friends,  and  is  dignified  in  its 
entertaining.  But,"  he  added,  "Mrs. 
Roosevelt  is  as  good  a  mother  as  can 
be  found ;  a  good  mother  to  six  chil- 
dren, giving  them  her  time  and 
thought.  Yet,  busy  as  she  is  in  always 
attending  to  them  herself,  yet  she  man- 
ages to  give  me  some  time,  too.  Now, 
today  she  rode  with  me  an  hour  and  a 
half.  She  is  a  conscientious  mother,  let 
me  tell  you,  with  a  heart  full  of  love, 
always  thinking  of  what  is  best  for  the 
children." 

I  ventured  to  ask  about  the  children, 
and  if  he  really  played  "bear"  with 
them,  or  if  that  was  a  reporter's  story. 

''Well,"  said  he,  'T  have  threatened 
not  to  play  bear,  but  now  just  last 
Thursday  night,  after  I  was  dressed 
for  the  diplomatic  dinner,  I  did  indulge 
the  boys  in  a  game  of  bear,  but  after 
the  play  was  over  I  assure  you  that  my 
being  ready  for  that  dinner  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.  But  I  made  one  more 
change,  on  the  double-quXck,  before  I 
appeared  down  gl^tif^byGoOgle 
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f)ortlaiid'B  pioneer  ferriee— 

Captain  J.  W.  Kern,  a  pioneer  of 
1853,  used  to  tell  an  amusing  story  of 
the  ferries  that  were  used  to  cross  the 
Willamette : 

"Oh,  yes,'*  said  he,  as  a  reminiscent 
look  came  into  his  grey  eyes,  "many 
amusing  things  occured  in  early  times 
in  Portland.  By  the  way,  were  you  a 
resident  of  the  city  when  the  Stark 
street  ferry  was  propelled  by  huge 
sweeps,  or  oars?  No?  Well,  then,  prob- 
ably you  came  later  on,  when  they  used 
a  great  tread-wheel  which  revolved  un- 
der the  deck.  Weren't  here  then  ?  Why, 
pshaw !  man,  you  are  a  tenderfoot. 

"Well,  it  was  in  the  early  50's  that 
the  Knotts  introduced  this  new-fangled 
machine  to  the  traveling  public.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe,  but  was  simply  a 
large  wheel  that  revolved,  as  I  say,  un- 
der the  decks,  projecting  out  on  each 
side  several  feet  to  admit  of  the  horses 
or  mules  to  tread  'the  mill,  as  it  were,  on 
the  outside  of  the  guard  rails. 

"I  tell  you  we  were  proud  of  this 
wonderful  mechanism,  and  we  never 
expected  to  see  an  improvement  made 
in  this  system  of  navigation.  You  see, 
there  were  two  mules,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  boat,  each  fastened  in  a 
curved  corral,  treading  away  to  make 
the  old  thing  work.  Well,  these  mules 
would  become  so  warped  that  they 
were  threatened  with  curvature  of  the 
spine.  They  really  did  become  rights 
and  lefts,  and  it  is  said,  although  I 
didn't  see  this  personally,  but  have  it 
from  the  very  best  authority,  a  farmer 
bought  a  span  of  these  mules,  and 
when  he  hitched  them  with  their  con- 
cave sides  together  they  were  con- 
stantly tripping  each  other  up. 

"At  someone's  suggestion  he  changed 
them  about.  What  do  you  think  was 
the  result?   Why,  although  the  farmer 


was  taking  a  couple  of  Indian  corpses 
some  one  had  made  up  the  river — home 
industry,  you  see — as  I  say,  although 
he  was  taking  these  two  "good  In- 
dians" out  to  Lone  Fir  to  start  a  ceme- 
tery with,  and  was  intending  to  go  due 
east,  I'll  be  blamed  if  these  mules  didn't 
describe  a  circle  and  walk  right  into  the 
river  and  drown.  You  see,  they  had  on 
heavy  chain  harness  and  couldn't  swim 
with  such  a  load." 

Himfwrsary  of  founding  of  Civil  6o\^ 


The  60th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  civil  government  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  celebrated  at  Champoeg, 
Oregon,   May   2d 

At  a  meeting  in  March,  1843,  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve  was  appointed  to  "con- 
sider measures  iFor  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary protection  of  this  colony."  This 
committee  reported  at  a  second  meet- 
ing of  all  the  settlers,  held  at  Champoeg, 
May  2,  1843,  i"  favor  of  a  political  or- 
ganization, to  continue  in  force  until 
the  United  States  should  establish  a 
territorial  government.  The  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  could  not  acquiesce  in 
such  action,  as  it  would  have  amounted 
to  renunciation  of  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  and  consent  to  the  Amer- 
ican claim  of  sovereignty.  When  the 
motion  was  put  there  was  a  division  on 
national  lines.  The  chairman  was  un- 
able to  decide  which  party  had  the  ma- 
jority. Then  Joseph  L.  Meek  exclaim- 
ed:  "Who's  for  a  divide?  All  for  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  an  organ- 
ization, follow  me!"  The  effect  was 
electrical.  The  men  on  either  side  fell 
into  their  places  to  be  counted.  The 
ayes  were  52 ;  the  noes  were  50.  The 
provisional      government      was      then 
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Che  pet 


A  perusal  of  Frank  Norris' 
"Octopus"  thoroughly  c  o  n- 
vinced  one  of  the  unusual  ability 
of  the  young  author.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  work  far  above  what  onef 
usually  expects  in  these  days.  Clear- 
ness of  vision  was  it?  Or  virility  of 
thought?  Or  courage  in  expressing  his 
convictions?  Perhaps  all  of  these,  and 
more,  biscerning  critics  saw  in  him 
many  of  the  qualities  which  character- 
ize Zola  and  Balzac,  and  predicted  for 
him  unmeasured  success. 

Accordingly,  when  "The  Octopus" 
stood  forth  as  pre-eminently  the  most 
virile  novel  that  had  appeared  for  years, 
predictions  of  even  greater  success 
seemed  to  be  justified.  There  were  few 
who  doubted  that,  strong  and  rugged 
and  true  as  is  "The  Octopus,"  it  is  but 
the  first  and  consequently  the  least 
powerful,  of  his  contemplated  trilogy 
on  Wheat.  The  others  could  not  fall 
below  the  first — the  author  would  see 
to  that.  With  confident  anticipations 
of  pleasure,  then,  we  all  looked  forward 
to  the  publication  of  the  second  of  the 
trilogy,  "The  Pit." 

But  just  then  came  the  sudden  death 
of  the  gifted  Californian,  and  hope 
drooped  low.  It  was  known  that  he  had 
finished  "The  Pit" — that  was  some  con- 
solation— but  now  we  all  realized  that 
it  was  the  completed  trilogy,  and  not 
^*The  Pit"  alone,  that  we  were  antici- 
pating. But  with  these  two,  which  are 
but  parts  of  a  greater  unfinished  whole, 
we  must  be  content.  Our  life's  work  is, 
after  all,  but  a  part  of  what  we  intended 
to  do. 

"The  Octopus"  tells  the  story  of  the 
growing  of  the  wheat ;  "The  Pit"  that 
of  the  sale  of  it.  The  pit  is  the  Chicago 
wheat  pit,  and  the  story  which  is  woven 
about  that  as  the  center  is  full  to  over- 
flowing with  the  energy  which  is  con- 
centrated in  that  maelstrom.    Mankind 


seems  possessed  with  the  phrenzy  of 
speculation,  and  the  reader  is  caught 
and  borne  irresistably  into  the  eddy. 
This  demon  of  speculation  lays  its 
clutches  on  the  hero  and  all  but  dis- 
rupts his  home,  and  is  prevented  from 
making  a  tragedy  of  his  and  his  wife's 
life  only  by  the  sovereign  power  of 
love.  With  all  the  strength  and  vigor 
and  clearness  of  Zola,  Frank  N.orris 
has  laid  bare  the  heart  of  the  speculator 
and  the  evil  that  he  does.  He  has  shown 
ignoble  passions  in  the  making  and  in 
the  working,  but  alongside  of  these  he 
has  displayed  the  love  that  wells  up  in 
the  heart  of  a  man  and  the  heart  of  a 
woman.  He  has  written  a  strong  story, 
a  story  true  to  the  elements  of  life,  but 
a  clean  story. 

^-  ^v-^^^_Time  was  when  preachers 
f%*u^  '^^^^^^^^  all  works  of  fiction 
®  the  devices  of  the  devil.  No 
book  which  could  not  be  classed  as 
inane,  or  at  least  questionably  praised 
as  a  "Sunday  school  book,"  was  safe 
for  man,  woman,  or  child  to  read.  But 
times  and  preachers  have  changed — for 
the  better:  Men  of  the  cloth  not  only 
read  and  advise  their  flocks  to  read  nov- 
els, but  they  also  write  them.  They 
have  come  to  realize  that,  through  the 
medium  of  a  clean  book,  they  can  reach 
and  touch  many  hearts  that  are  more  or 
less  indifferent  to  influences  which 
come  direct  from  the  pulpit.  Ralph 
Connor  through  "The  Sky  Pilot"  and 
"Black  Rock,"  has  influenced  untold 
lives. 

Now  comes  another  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  Harold  Bell  Wright, 
who  turns  to  fiction  to  widen  his 
sphere  of  influence.  In  his  work,  "That 
Printer  of  Udell's,"  he  gives  us  a  clear- 
cut,  stirring  story,  not  a  sermon,  illus- 
trative of  Christianity  in  contact  with 
everyday  life.  This  stop;  of  noble  as- 
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piration,  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  love 
cannot  but  work  for  good  in  those  who 
read  it;  but  it  will  do  so,  not  by  the 
power  of  precept,  but  by  the  power  of 
example. 

^^^   .  The  writer  took  up  this 

5Zt2L  fit..  "^^  "^v^J  ^y  Ellsworth 
Un^ryxnqStAT    L^wson,  the  author  of 

"Euphrosyne  and  Her  Golden  Book," 
with  anticipations  of  a  pleasant  even- 
ing. And  he  was  not  disappointed — 
only  his  pleasure  was  not  unalloyed. 
The  major  tone  of  the  book  sounds 
loudly  and  unmistakably  as  that  of  love 
and  joy,  but  there  is  an  insistent  under- 
tone of  sadness  which,  after  all,  serves 
to  soften  and  mellow  the  other. 

The  author  has  chosen  for  his  hero 
a  young  Englishman  who  is  just  enter- 
ing on  his  service  in  the  ministry.  His 
earnestness  of  purpose,  his  sincerity, 
his  piety  and  his  humanity  are  so  pre- 
sented as  to  make  him  a  thoroughly 
likable  fellow.  Of  course,  by  some  his 
orthodoxy  is  questioned  (as  what  young 


minister*s  is  not), and  he  has  enemies 
within  his  church.  But  these  count  for 
little;  his  struggle  is  within  himself. 
He  is  deeply  in  love  with  a  maid,  but 
having  compromised  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  his  flock,  by  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  rescue  his  sister  from  a 
fate  worse  than  death,  he  determines  to 
stifle  his  love  and  leave  it  unavowed 
and  to  resign  his  pastorate.  But  fortu- 
nately for  him,  the  maid's  heart  has 
been  quickened  toward  him,  and  she — 
well,  of  course  he  is  helpless  in  her 
hands.  But  he  succeeds  in  shielding  his 
sister's  name  from  reproach  and  soothes 
her  last  hours. 

The  rest  of  the  characters  are  princi- 
pally stock  characters  and  the  incidents 
mainly  conventional.  There  'are  the 
good  deacon  and  the  hypocritical,  the 
libertine  and  the  silly,  little  country 
maid,  the  freethinker  and  pride-of-fam- 
ily  mother.  Of  these  the  rake  is  the 
only  one  that  approaches  the  dignity  of 
a  well-defined  character. 

(The  Macmillan  Company.) 
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^l^'  -  Latest  advices  indicate  that 
^  .  *!?  Russia  has  been  carrying 
riaiKDum  ^^^  ^  systematic  policy  of 
deception  toward  the  other  powers.  She 
has  broken  her  promise  not  to  return 
to  Manchuria,  and  it  is  self-evident  that 
she  intends  to  fight  for  the  province 
that  is  so  valuable  to  her,  both  from  a 
territorial  and  from  a  strategic  view 
point.  She  will  no  doubt  be  taken  to 
task  by  the  powers.  The  Czar  is  ap- 
parently anxious  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  United  States,  and  will  urge 
the  argument  that  by  occupying  and 
developing  Manchuria  she  will  further 
American  mercp^ntile  interests.  This 
bait  to  the  cupidity  of  capital  will,  how- 
ever, receive  little  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Hay,  who  are,  above  all 
things  else,  men  of  honor. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  dis- 
patches, Russia  seems  to  have  taken 
alarm  at  the  attitude  of  the  powers,  and 
has  hastened  to  make  disclaimers  of 
any  intention  of  permanently  occupy- 
ing Manchuria.  These  disclaimers  are, 
however,  not  taken  at  their  face  value. 

^ ,  ^..         ,     The  strictures  which 

STSiISJ!  General  Miles  made 
tbcpinUwniw  ^^  ^^^  conduct  of  af- 
fairs, military  affairs  particularly,  in 
the  Philippines  after  his  tour  of  inspec- 
tion there,  have  recently  been  made 
public  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
effect  of  the  publication  of  this  message 
has  been  to  revive  the  almost  dead 
hope  of  the  anti-imperialists,  and  to 
bring  down  upon  the  head  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant General  of  the  Army  a  deluge  of 
denunciation  and  ridicule.  From  his 
own  words,  critics  have  been  led  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  relying  on  inadequate  evi- 
dence and  hearsay  reports,  and  of  look- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  find  fault. 
Thus  far  General  Miles  has  not  deigned 


to  reply  to  the  attacks.  Perhaps  Secre- 
tary Root's*  embargo  on  loquacity  is 
still  in  effect. 


€xpo9ition 


On  April  30,  the 
buildings  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  Ex- 
position were  formally  dedicated,  with 
much  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  speak- 
ers and  auditors  who  were  present  are 
among  the  most  notable  men  of  this 
and  other  nations.  President  Roosevelt, 
ex-President  Cleveland,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, Governor  Francis,  of  Missouri, 
M.  Jusseraud,  the  French  Ambassador, 
Senor  Don  Emilio  de  Ojedo,  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador,  Bishop  Potter  and  ex- 
Senator  Thurston  were  the  most  not- 
able of  those  present  who  addressed  the 
great  throngs.  The  centenary  anniver- 
sary of  the  purchase  of  the  vast  tract  of 
land  was  thus  celebrated  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  importance  of  one  of  the 
greatest  historical  events  of  the  last 
century.  Could  Jefferson  have  foretold 
the  results  of  his  grejitest  service  to  his 
country,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
silence  the  criticism  and  the  calumny 
with  which  he  was  visited.  But,  like 
many  another  public  benefactor,  it  was 
his  to  believe  implicitly  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  action  and  to  reap  his  reward  in 
the  form  of  gratitude  from  succeeding 
generations. 

If  public  interest  and  enthusiasm 
manifested  thus  far  ahead  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Exposition  count  for  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  prophecy,  this 
notable  gathering  at  St.  Louis  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
In  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
er, multitudes  were  present  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  cheerfully  en- 
dured the  attendant  discomforts  in  or- 
der to  take  part  in  the  memorable  oc- 
currence. ^  T 
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Ki«8€dw»«lcm    King  Edward  is  noth- 

tb.  CcmHmnt        '"^ '^  ^^  '^  "°^  ^"^^"  °^ 
policy  and  expediency. 

Recent  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, he  has  lately  been  making  a 
pilgrimage  through  the  countries  of  the 
continent.  A  pilgrimage  of  conquest, 
too,  it  has  been,  for  everywhere  he  has 
been  greeted  with  acclaim  and  heralded 
by  the  various  populaces  as  if  he  were 
marching,  like  his  ancestors  of  old,  at 
the  head  of  a  triumphant  host  to  liber- 
ate the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed. 
In  France,  where  the  people  are  sup- 
posed to  hate  everything  and  every- 
body English  with  all  the  intensity  of 
their  volatile  temperament,  he  was  wel- 
comed as  if  he  were  a  prince  of  their 
own  blood.  They  celebrated  before  his 
coming,  during  his  sojourn,  and  after 
his  departure.  His  arrival  in  Italy  was 
the  occasion  for  a  similar  outburst  of 
popular  approbation.  As  the  guest  of 
the  popular  King  of  Italy,  Victor  Im- 
manuel,  he  was  entertained  with  much 
lavish  splendor.  He,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Protestant  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, was  also  received  by  the  Pope, 
who  is  the  spiritual  head  of  Rome,  and 
who  maintains  that  he  is  also  the  tem- 
poral head.  This  meeting  of  the  pontiff 
and  the  sovereign  was  marked  by  the 
strict  ceremonies  which  obtain  at  the 
Vatican,  and  which  have  been  in  force 
since  mediaeval  times.  But  the  visit 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
England  remains  to  be  made — that  to 
Ireland.  It  is  expected  that,  because  of 
the  recent  passage  of  the  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Act,  the  people  of  Ireland  will 
receive  him  with  demonstrations  of 
greater  joy  than  they  have  ever  shown 
toward  any  other  sovereign  who  has 
visited  them. 


'Cht  Crane-Canada 
Railway 


If  plans  do  not  mis- 
carry, the  continent 
will  be  crossed  by  an- 
other great  railway  in  the  not  distant 
future.  The  projected  line  will  be 
known  as  the  Trans-Canada  Railway, 
and  will  run  from  Roberval,  Quebec, 
to  Port  Simpson,  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 
This  line  will  be  2830  miles  long,  248 
miles  shorter  than  the  Canadian  Pacific 
from  Quebec  to  the  Pacific,  and  will 
cross   the   mountain   range  by  a   pass 


only  2000  feet  high.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  American  boun- 
dary is  from  300  to  600  miles.  The 
Trans-Canada  will  probably  receive  a 
subsidy  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment of  $3200  per  mile,  to  be  increased 
to  $6400  per  mile  in  case  the  cost  ex- 
ceeds $15,000  per  mile.  In  addition,  it 
will  receive  20,000  acres  of  land  per 
mile  from  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  besides  generous  land  grants 
from  the  other  provinces  which  it  will 
traverse. 

„  fi  'tiftt  Foreign       Secretary 

^'iVfUt^n.^rt^'M^^    Lansdowne  recently 

Monroe  Doctnm      surprised    the   other 

powers  by  proclaiming  a  British  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  His  announcement 
amounted  practically  to  a  notification 
of  the  powers  that  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  establish  a  naval  base  or  a 
fortified  post  on  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
be  considered  by  England  a  casus  belli. 
His  words  are :  "We  should  regard  the 
establishment  of  a  naval  base  or  a  for- 
tified port  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  any 
other  power  as  a  very  grave  menace  to 
British  interests,  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly resist  it  with  all  the  means  at  our 
disposal.'*  The  reason  for  this  procla- 
mation lies  in  the  fact  that  England 
must  have  an  open  sea  route  to  India, 
and.  in  order  to  guarantee  this,  must  in- 
sist on  her  own  predominance  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

ru^  rk..*.^        ^^^  Drevfus  case  will  not 
CaLnSir     '^'''^"-    Ex-Captain  Drey- 
^  fus   has   sent   to    General 

Andre,  the  French  Minister  of  War,  a 
request  for  a  new  trial.  His  contention 
is  that  the  court  at  Rennes  was  im- 
properly influenced  through  the  bor- 
dereau, which  was  supposedly  annoted 
by  Emperor  Wilhelm,  and  through  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  Czernuski. 
General  Andre  is  busily  investigating 
the  case,  and  whether  or  not  Dreyfus 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  prove 
himself  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  convicted,  and  for  which  he  has 
paid  a  grievous  penalty,  will  depend  on 
General  Andre's  report.  If  he  reports 
favorably  to  Drevfus,  the  Minister  of 
Justice  may  annul  the  sentence  imposed 
at  Rennes  and  ask  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion for  a  revision. 
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The  remarks  made  recently 
Race  Binctde   by  President  Roosevelt  and 

President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, on  the  subject  of  race  suicide, 
have  given  rise  to  a  wave  of  discussion 
throughout  the  country.  There  has 
been  much  sense  written  on  the  sub- 
ject; there  has  also  been  much  non- 
sense. All  in  all,  the  agitation  has  done 
no  harm  and  may  have  done  good.  Fig- 
ures and  statistics  have  been  paraded 
to  show  first,  that  we  are,  then  that  we 
are  not  committing  race  suicide.  Many 
have  professed  to  take  the  subject  seri- 
ously ;  but  their  alarm  has  been  more 
pretended  than  real.  Newspapers  have 
found  it  good  **copy,"  and  have  worked 
the  field  to  depletion.  The  public  has 
been  both  annoyed  and  amused.  Those 
who  lack  the  salt  of  life,  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, have  taken  seriously  many  an  ar- 
ticle that  was  written  in  jest.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  the  wail  over  the 
fact  that  the  wealthy  and  highly  culti- 
vated classes  do  not  rear  large  families. 
History  shovvs  that  great  men  do  not 
come  from  this  source,  and  observation 
shows  that  the  healthy  middle  class  is 
as  prolific  as  ever.  Hence,  whv  not  let 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  do 
its  work  without  interference — especi- 
ally as  interference  will  have  no  eflfect? 

It  would  seem  that,  as  the 
problems  United  States  grows  to  ma- 
turity and  is  enrolled  among 
the  world  powers, she  has  to  assume  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  that  maturity 
and  rank  entail.  The  next  decade  must 
show  whether  or  not  she  is  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Just  now  affairs  abroad 
demand  less  attention  than  those  at 
home.  True,  we  are  likely  at  any  time 
to  be  called  on  to  see  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  observed,  and  we  have  a 
rather  large  spoon  in  the  broth  which 
Japan,  England,  Germany,  France, 
Russia  et  al.  are  brewing  in  China,  but 
these  are  uncertainties.  At  home  we 
have  certainties.  The  problems  which 
confront  us  here  urgently  demand  de- 
cisive action.  The  difficulties  which 
divide  labor  and  capital,  and  which  an- 
noy every  part  of  the  country,  must  be 
adjusted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
both  parties.    The  encroaching  evil  of 


trusts  must  be  checked  and  eradicated 
in  an  intelligent  manner.  Our  newly  ac- 
quired dependencies  must  be  placed, 
once  for  all,  on  a  basis  of  government 
satisfactory  to  them  and  to  us.  The  ne- 
gro problem,  though  local  to  the  South, 
cannot  be  ignored,  because  what  affects 
a  part  of  the  nation  affects  all  of  it, 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  matter  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  must  be  finally  settled, 
and  the  work  of  construction  begun 
and  pushed  rapidly.  With  all  these 
clamoring  for  attention,  it  behooves  the 
thinkers  of  the  nation  to  place  their 
best  thoughts  at  the  disposal  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  clear  the  way  for  unretarded 
progress. 

Cbe8*«Do«n«9o'r^^  ,^^".  Domingan 
R«olu«an  revolutiomsts  have  tr.- 

u  m  p  h  e  d.  President 
Vasquez*s  government  forces  made  a 
last  attempt  to  capture  the  capital, 
April  i8.  They  gained  an  entrance  to 
the  city,  but  after  sharp  fighting  were 
driven  back  by  the  revolutionists.  A 
panic  then  seized  the  government 
forces,  and  President  Vasquez,  finding 
himself  unsupported,  fled  to  Cuba.  The 
revolutionists  have  elected  a  provis- 
ional government  with  General  Wos  y 
Gil  at  its  head.  A  regular  election  is  to 
be  held  shortly.  General  Gil's  election 
is  expected.  He  has  already  been  Presi- 
dent of  San  Domingo  once — from  1885 
to  1887.  Vasquez  became  President  a 
year  ago  by  overthrowing  President 
Jiminez. 

Judging  by  recent  immi- 
tmmtgnitioii  gration  statistics,  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  take  the  *'race 
suicide"  of  Americans  as  an  established 
fact,  and  see  in  the  present  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  on  new  soil  the  lost 
glories  of  their  nation.  The  proportion 
of  Italians  among  the  vast  numbers  of 
immigrants  to  this  country  during  the 
past  few  months  has  been  very  large. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  they  are,  as  usual, 
from  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  and 
come  here  in  hopes  of  bettering  their 
intolerable  condition.  They  are  ignor- 
ant, immoral  and  anarchistic.  In  fact, 
most  of  them  have  been  induced  to 
come  here  Sy  the   secretly   active   an- 
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archist  societies  which  flourish  in  and 
about  New  York.  They  have  been 
urged  to  preserve  their  identity  as  Ital- 
ians by  retaining  their  own  language, 
by  refusing  to  intermarry  with  Ameri- 
cans, and  by  enrolling  themselves  and 
their  children  in  the  Italian  societies, 
which  are,  of  course,  nothing  more  or 
less  than  anarchist  societies.  "America, 
a  haven  for  the  oppressed,"  sounds 
well;  but  is  there  not  danger  that,  if 
this  influx  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
Europe  continues,  we  shall  have  to  re- 
vise the  watchword  and  proclaim 
"American,  a  haven  for  oppressors"? 

The  investigation  of  the 
poeniecandal     charges   of   irregularity 

and  fraud  in  the  Post- 
ofiice  Department  are  developing  slow- 
ly. The  first  vital  move  was  made  re- 
cently when  A.  W.  Machen,  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Free  Delivery  Sys- 
tem, was  presented  with  a  "leave  of  ab- 
sence until  the  investigation  is  con- 
cluded." The  charges  which  have  been 
preferred  against  this  department  in- 
clude allegations  of  collusion  with  let- 
ter box  manufacturers  in  the  furnishing 
of  letter  boxes  to  postoffice  patrons,  es- 
pecially on  rural  mail  routes,  and  ir- 
regularities in  the  appointment  of  car- 
riers. During  Machan's  "leave  of  ab- 
sence" the  affairs  of  the  department 
will  be  in  charge  of  Postoffice  Inspector 
M.  C.  Fownes. 

The  creation  of  the 
Che  r^cw  Bureau  i^^w  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  was 
undoubtedly  a  wise  action.  It  bids  fair 
to  become  as  influential  as  any  of  the 
other  cabinet  offices.  The  matters 
which  will  properly  come  under  its  ju- 
risdiction are  those  relating  to  immi- 
gration, statistics,  navigation,  shipping 
and  foreign  commerce.  In  addition  to 
these,  some  of  the  affairs  now  handled 
by  other  departments,  such  as  the  cen- 
sus, the  geodetic  survey,  and  fisheries, 
will  probably  be  entrusted  to  it.  The 
President  has  appointed  as  Secretary  of 
this  bureau  his  former  private  secre- 
tary, George  Bruce  Cortelyou,  a  man 
of  considerable  experience  in  govern- 
ment affairs,  and  one  reputed  to  be  a 


good  organizer.  Disaffected  capital  and 
labor  will  find  in  him  a  thoughtful  and 
just  man. 

c^rf^fVit^a^  ^^^  ^^^  fourth  time, 
C^i^mrriiwn  Carter  H  a  r  r  i  s  o  n  has 
KCH^uctfd  ^^^^  elected   Mayor  of 

Chicago.  This  time  he  won  on  a  plat- 
form which  declared  unequivocally  for 
municipal  ownership  of  the  street  rail- 
ways of  the  city.  The  majority  which 
he  had  at  his  third  election  was  consid- 
erably decreased  this  last  time,  but  it 
lacked  a  great  deal  of  being  reduced  to 
a  minority.  There  has  always  been 
great  opposition  to  Carter  Harrison, 
both  without  and  within  his  own  party. 
This  opposition  has  been  concentrated 
on  a  strictly  Republican  candidate,  and 
on  a  Reform  or  Independent  candidate, 
but  it  has  never  been  sufficient  to  defeat 
him  for  the  mayoralty.  This  repeated 
success  indicates  very  clearly  one  of 
two  things,  either  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Chicago  has  a  machine 
organization  which  is  even  more  per- 
fect than  Tammany  Hall  of  New  York, 
and  that  wholesale  fraud  is  practiced  in 
the  elections,  or  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Chicago  prefer  Harrison  for 
Mayor.  If  the  former,  then  we  may 
look  for  another  expose  similar  to  those 
of  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis  and  Pitts- 
burg ;  if  the  latter,  why  should  anyone 
criticise  ? 

HnHwient  ^  ,<=°^«  ^^  laws,  promul- 
Q^.  gated  by  an  Assyrian  king, 

Khammurabi  by  name,  who 
ruled  about  2200  B.C., has  recently  been 
published.  The  monument  on  which 
the  code  is  inscribed  was  found  in  the 
Acropolis  mound  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  The  inscription  itself  is  the  long- 
est Babylonian  record  ever  discovered. 
Including  some  columns  which  have 
been  erased,  it  contains  3000  lines  of 
writing  divided  into  forty-nine  col- 
umns. Prefacing  the  code  there  is  an 
historical  record  of  supreme  value.  The 
code  itself  occupies  nineteen  columns, 
and  provides  regulations  for  all  grades 
of  social  and  domestic  life.  In  many  re- 
spects there  is  a  close  resemblance  be- 
tween this  code  and  the  Law  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  Deuteronomv  Laws 
of  the  Hebrews,  compiled  much  later. 
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Che  New  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  annual  session  of 
en*  C»ml  *^«  New  York  Legislature  a 
measure  was  adopted  which 
provides  for  a  total  modern  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  more  than  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  The  bill  was  duly  signed  by 
Governor  Odell ;  but  in  New  York  it  is 
necessary  to  submit  the  question  of 
bond  issues  to  the  people  for  author- 
ization, and  that  formality  must  be  ob- 
served before  the  work  is  begun.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  people 
will  approve  the  plan  and  authorize  the 
necessary  bond  issue  for  this  gigantic 
public  enterprise. 

Advocates  and  oppo- 
8utnmrf m BoatB   nents     of     submarine 

boats  are  still  waging 
their  war  of  words  regarding  the  ef- 
ficiency of  these  boats  in  time  of  actual 
war.  While  it  is  admitted  that  they 
have  never  played  an  important  part  in 
warfare,  it  is  contended  by  some  that 
they  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
of  mechanical  perfection  where  they 
will  be  of  the  utmost  service.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Navy  Departments  of 
the  various  powers  have  not  given  up 
hope  of  success  with  them.  Our  own 
Navy  Department  is  about  to  carry  out 
a  series  of  exhaustive  trials  with  a  new 
submarine  boat,  the  "Protector,"  which 
has  the  peculiarity  of  running  on 
wheels  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

rhe  MedT  I  "^^^  American  Medical  As- 
Q^^l^  *^  sociation  has  recommended 
to  all  medical  colleges  in 
the  country  that  they  enforce  the  rule, 
already  in  force  in  some  medical 
schools,  of  admitting  no  one  who  has 
not  received  a  degree  from  some  repu- 
table college.  The  recommendation 
meets  with  both  approval  and  disap- 
proval. Those  who  favor  it  insist  that 
there  will  be  fewer  poorly  prepared 
doctors  turned  out  to  treat  and  maltreat 
the  health  of  the  public,  and  that  those 
who  do  receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.  will 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  them.  They  will 
be  more  likely  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  the  Socratic 
oath,  and  to  be  able  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions. The  opponents  insist  that  a  regu- 
lation which  would  exclude  such  men 


as  Abraham  Lincoln  or  John  Marshall 
from  the  privileges  of  the  school  is 
pedantic,  and  cannot  work  for  unmixed 
good. 

Hnotbcr  Andrew  Carnegie  has  giv- 

CarmotcaCft  ^^  $600,000  to  Tuskegee 
^^^  Institute,  of  which  Booker 

T.  Washington  is  the  head,  to  be  added 
to  the  endowment  fund.  In  the  light  of 
the  great  work  done  by  this  institution 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  colored  race,  it 
seems  incredible  that  the  endowment 
fund  has  been  only  $110,000,  which  is 
$40,000  less  than  the  current  expenses 
of  the  school.  At  least  a  million  more 
is  needed,  says  Mr.  Washington,  to  put 
the  institution  on  a  good  financial  basis. 
Mr.  Carnegie  would  add  more  to  his 
fame,  and  do  infinitely  more  good,  by 
insuring  the  financial  success  of  this 
Institute  that  he  would  by  endowing  a 
hundred  libraries  with  ten  times  the 
amount  of  money  needed  by  Tuskegee. 

It  is  announced  that  the 
Crttd  RrvlaCoit  necessary  two-thirds  of 
the  Presbyteries  in  this 
country  have  now  voted  in  favor  of  the 
revision  of  the  Presbyterian  creed,  and 
this  matter,  which  has  been  pending  for 
years,  will  come  up  for  final  action  by 
the  General  Assembly  which  is  to  meet 
at  Los  Angeles. 

On  the  so-called  doctrine  of  "infant 
damnation"  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, which  now  declares:  "Elect  in- 
fants, dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated 
and  saved  by  Christ,"  is  changed  to 
this :  "We  believe  that  all  dying  in  in- 
fancy are  included  in  the  election  of 
grace." 

On  the  doctrine  that  some  people  are 
born  "elect"  while  others  are  foreor- 
dained to  sin  and  perdition,  the  present 
reading  is  this :  "Neither  are  any  other 
redeemed  by  Christ,  eflFectually  called, 
justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved, 
but  the  elect  only ;"  and  this  is  general- 
ized in  the  revision  thus:  "No  man  is 
condemned  except  on  the  ground  of  his 
Sin. 

The  clause  which  declares  that 
"Works  done  by  unregenerate  men  are 
sinful  and  cannot  please  God,"  is  mod- 
ernized into :  "Works  done  by  unre- 
generate men  come  short  of  what  God 
requires." 
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uckt^^u  »     From    recent    reports    it   is 
III  lli!w       learned  that  "Othello"  is  be- 
^  ing  played  to  admiring  au- 

diences in  Japan.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Formosa.  Othello  becomes  Lieutenant 
General  Muro;  Cassi,  Major  Katsu- 
Yoshio;  the  unfortunate  Desdemona, 
Tomone,  and  lago,  Lieutenant  lya  Go- 
zo.  Muro  chops  up  Tomone  with  his 
sword  instead  of  smothering  her,  and  is 
allowed  to  commit  seppuku  instead  of 
stabbing  himself,  as  does  Othello.  Bi- 
anca  is  a  geisha,  Biaki,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  changes  are  made.  The  result  is 
said  to  be  somewhat  ludicrous,  as 
**Hamlet"  or  any  other  Western  trage- 
dy must  almost  be  sure  to  prove  when 
attired  in  Oriental  garb  and  adapted  to 
suit  Oriental  thought. 

The  most  famous  Ital- 
HdcUid«  Ri8torl  ian     actress,     Adelaide 

Ristori,  now  living  in 
retirement  in  Rome,  recently  celebrated 
her  eightieth  birthday.  The  success 
which  Ristori  enjoyed  was  remarkable 
the  world  over.  A  recent  writer  speaks 
thus  of  her: 

**Her  repertoire  of  plays  is  one  of  the 
most  varied,  perhaps,  ever  undertaken 
by  an  actress,  classic  authors  of  divers 
nationalities  being  interpreted  by  the 
tragedienne  with  equal  ability  to  those 
of  her  own  nationality.  Adelaide  Ris- 
tori (unlike  many  tragic  actresses) 
could  *stoop  to  conquer*  by  bright  vi- 
vacity in  comedy.  Her  masterpieces 
(given  with  unfailing  success  in  almost 
every  capital  of  the  civilized  world) 
were:  *Medea,'  by  Ernest  Legouve 
(the  celebrated  French  playwright,  still 
living  and  in  his  ninety-seventh  year) 
Schiller's  *Mary  Stuart,'  ^Macbeth,* 
*  Marie  Antoinette,'  'J^^J^h/  *Mirra,*  by 
Alfieri;  Thedee,'  and  *Lucretia  Bor- 
gia.' Besides  these,  Ristori  has  appear- 
ed in  many  other  title  roles  by  cele- 
brated authors,  both  foreign  and  Ital- 
ian. She  has  created  many  a  striking 
figure  in  the  annals  of  histrionic  art ; 
and  none  could  outrival  her  in  depicting 
types  of  the  strongest  and  noblest,  as 
well  as  the  weakest,  of  womanhood. 
Side  by  side  with  the  nobly  sorrowful 
figures  of  a  Mary  Stuart  and  a  Marie 
Antoinette  there  will  go  down  to  pos- 


terity an  impassioned  Lady  Macbeth, 
a  fateful  Medea,  a  Deborah  and  Judith 
truly  scriptural  in  their  grandeur,  or 
the  bewitching  sweetness  of  the  light- 
hearted  Lecandiera  by  Goldoni." 

The  new  oratorio  called 
I^ew  Oratorio  '*The    Dream    of    Geron- 

tius,"  by  Dr.  Edward  El- 
gar,  an  English  composer,  which  won  * 
unstinted  praise  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, has  just  been  produced  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  the  critics  speak 
of  it  in  the  very  highest  terms.  This 
cantata  has  for  its  theme  the  sensations 
of  the  true  believer  after  death,  as  de- 
veloped in  the  poem  of  the  name  by 
Cardinal  Newman.  It  departs  from  the 
standards  set  by  the  old  oratorios  of 
Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  and  launches 
out  into  the  broader  realm  of  musical 
expression  as  developed  by  Wagner  , 
and  the  other  moderns. 

In  a  recent  number  of 
H  Court  of  Ronor  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, Mr.  William 
Archer,  the  eminent  English  critic, 
makes  a  plea  for  a  court  of  honor,  be- 
fore which  caustic  critics  and  incensed 
authors  might  plead  their  cases. 

"  'How,'  it  might  be  asked,  *are  liti- 
gious persons  to  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit their  grievances  to  this  board, 
which  can  possess  no  legal  status  or 
jurisdiction,  rather  than  to  the  ordinary 
courts,  which  have  power  to  award  and 
exact  damages?'  There  can,  of  course, 
be  no  compulsion  in  the  matter;  but 
(always  supposing  the  board  to  have 
acquired  prestige)  we  may  be  sure  that 
a  plaintiff  who  had  refused  to  submit 
his  case  to  its  arbitration  would  come 
into  the  law  courts  under  a  heavy  han- 
dicap. Again,  the  award  of  the  board 
could  have  no  binding  power  over  a 
cantankerous  complainant  whose  case 
had  gone  against  him.  It  would  still  be 
open  to  him  to  carry  his  grievance  into 
the  law  courts.  But  who  can  doubt 
that  he  would  think  twice  and  three 
times  about  doing  so  when  it  was 
known  that  a  jury  of  experts,  in  which 
men  of  his  own  craft  were  adequately 
represented,  had  declared  him  to  have 
no  just  ground  of  action?*' 
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H  department  devoted  to  the  grfowtK  progno^  dei^lopment  and 
opportunfttes  of  the  padfk  Coast 


Editor's  Note. — The  forces  of  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
"working  together  with  a  rapidity  which  must  always  reniuin  a  world's  won- 
der/' The  purpose  of  this  department,  zvhich  began  in  our  January  number, 
is  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  great  forces  and  to  show  something  of  their  actual 
accomplishment. 


^^^fHEN  one  comes  to  consider  the  opportunities  and  possibilities  in  the 
MM  I  development  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  can  look  at  the  subject  from 
^LWB^  the  standpoint  of  an  unprejudiced  observer,  he  is  appalled  at  the 
^^%^F  gigantic  forces  which  are  being  brought  into  play.  All  indications 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Coast  is  on  the  eve  of  the  most  remarkable 
growth  and  development  that  it  has  ever  experienced.  President  Roosevelt  said 
in  Seattle: 

You  can't  realize  how  great  your  future  is.  No  other  body  of  water  on  the  face  of 
thi.s  earth  offers  quite  the  advantages  to  the  people  who  live  about  it  as  does  Puget  Sound. 
No  state,  and  I  include  them  all  when  I  say  it.  has  quite  such  advantages  as  this  great 
State  of  Washington.  Great  as  has  been  your  growth  in  the  past  fifty  years,  it  is  bound 
to  be  immeasurably  greater  in  years  that  are  to  come.  This  is  a  state  that  looks  out  as 
well  as  in.  This  is  a  state  that  in  the  future  is  destined  to  assure  the  dominance  of  this 
great  nation — of  which  it  is  a  part — in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  opinion  of  President  Roosevelt,  including  in  its  scope  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast,  is  coming  to  be  held  by  thoughful  men  throughout  the  entire  nation.  In 
keeping  with  it  a  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  Collier's  says: 

In  March  of  this  year  the  two  largest  steamships  ever,  until  then,  constructed  in 
America,  were  launched  on  the  Delaware  and  turned  over  to  a  transpacific  steamship 
company  for  service  on  its  San  Francisco-Hongkong  line.  In  April  the  largest  steam- 
ship ever  built  anywhere  in  the  world  was  launched  at  New  London.  Conn.,  and  she,  too. 
is  destined  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  our  Oriental  trade. 

So  rapidly  has  our  trade  with  the  Far  East  grown  within  the  last  decade,  that  two 
Japanese  and  several  American  companies  are  spending  millions  upon  millions  in  their 
efforts  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  construction  of  the  most  spacious  carriers.  Japan  set 
the  pace  by  laying  keels  for  half  a  dozen  6,000-ton  vessels  destined  for  transpacific  trade; 
The  Pacific  Mail  followed  suit  with  the  "Korea,"  the  "Siberia."  the  "Minnehaha"  and  the 
"Minnetonka,"  of  double  the  capacity  of  the  Japanese  boats,  and  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany immediately  raised  the  capacity  of  its  proposed  vessels  from  10,000  to  28000  tons. 
It  was  the  "Minnesota,"  of  this  line,  that  was  launched  at  New  London,  to  be  followed  in 
sixty  days  by  her  sister  ship,  the  "Dakota."    ' 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  "Minnesota"  makes  the .  "Cedric's,"  the  "Oceanic's" 
and  the  "Cymric's"  of  the  Atlantic  fleets  appear  liliputian  by  comparison,  for  either  of  the 
Great  Northern  boats  will  carry  one-third  more  freight  than  could  any  vessel  that  has 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

When,  next  year,  these  newest  leviathans  ply  between  Seattle  and  the  Far  East,  a 
mighty  influence  will  begin,  not  only  to  shape  anew  the  possibilities  of  Pacific  commerce, 
but  to  revolutionize  methods  of  railway  traffic  in  the  United  States.  Already  freight  cars 
of  a  tonnagre  capacity  three  times  greater  than  any  ever  placed  on  an  American  railway  are 
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in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  used  to    economically    transport    freight    across    the 
continent  for  these  monster  pioneers  of  a  great  Pacific  trade. 

Freight  rates,  it  is  promised,  will  be  cut  in  two,  so  that  no  European  nation  need 
hope  to  compete  with  us  in  the  Orient.  That  smaller  vessels  will  be  unable  to  compete 
with  these  vast  carriers  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  although  Japan  gives  large  sub- 
sidies, and  the  Japanese  pay  their  sailors  less  than  one-tenth  the  wages  of  American  sail- 
ors, not  even  the  new  6,ooo-ton  boats  will  be  able  to  carry  freight  profitably  in  competition 
with  the  American  Pacific  liners.  With  both  our  transcontinental  railways  ending  at 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  building  the  largest  steamships  in  the  world,  and  the  Trans- 
Siberian  preparing  to  follow  suit,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  day  of  great  achievements 
must  soon  set  upon  the  Atlantic  to  dawn  again  upon  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  tributary  to 
the  shores  of  which  live  nearly  a  billion  human  beings  who  are  rapidly  learning  to  feed 
on  our  Western  flour,  clothe  themselves  in  Southern  cottons  and  utilize  the  inventions 
of  the  Northern  Yankee. 


In  Craneportation — 

It  is  reported  that  a 
!?S"!*  ^_  -  o  steamship  service 
-pniicessTittona-    between      Vancou- 

ver,  B.  C,  and  Seattle  may  be  instituted 
this  summer  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Navigation  Company,  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
The  story  is  that  it  will  be  started  when 
the  new  steamer  "Princess  Victoria"  is 
placed  in  commission  in  July.  The 
"Victoria"  was  built  at  Newcastle, 
Eng.,  and  is  easily  the  fastest  boat  on 
the  Coast.  She  is  guaranteed  to  make 
the  trip  between  Vancouver  and  Vic- 
toria in  three  and  a  half  hours,  the  dis- 
tance being  a  little  over  70  miles.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  plan  for  the  new  steamer 
to  leave  Vancouver  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Pacific  express,  at  noon  each  day. 
She  would  reach  Victoria  by  4  o'clock, 
and  after  a  stop  of  an  hour  would  go  on 
to  Seattle,  arriving  there  at  8  or  9 
o'clock.  Returning,  she  would  leave  Se- 
attle at  II,  arriving  at  Victoria  and 
leaving  again  for  Vancouver  between  2 
and  3  o'clock,  and  arriving  early  in  the 
morning  between  7  and  8  o'clock 
There  is  said  to  be  no  doubt  about  the 
capacity  of  the  steamer  to  run  a  double 
service  like  this.  She  can  keep  up  an  av- 
erage speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  for  the 
day*s  run.  Her  house  and  upper  decks 
are  now  being  put  in  place.  She  is  290 
feet  in  length,  is  much  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  steamer  "Islander," 
which  was  wrecked  two  years  ago,  and 
is  the  only  steamer  on  the  Coast  which 
has  three  funnels. 


Absolute     confirmation 
of     the     previous     an- 
n  o  u  n  c  e  ment  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  would  seek  a 


)Hew  Route  Out 
of  Caconu 


new  exit  from  Tacoma  for  its  main  line 
to  Portland  by  way  of  Point  Defiance, 
across  to  the  Narrows,  and  down  the 
shore  to  Olympia,  seems  to  be  furnish- 
ed from  the  fact  that  the  locating  sur- 
vey is  now  under  way.  The  prelimi- 
nary survey  was  made  last  winter,  oc- 
cupying several  months  of  hard  work 
for  a  large  crew,  the  survey  being 
made  complete  to  Olympia  and  up  to 
the  Des  Chutes  river  on  an  easy  grade 
to  a  favorable  point  for  striking  the 
present  main  line  south  to  Portland. 
The  object  aimed  at  was  to  secure  a 
4-10  per  cent,  grade,  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, was  obtained.  This  route  cuts  off 
the  stiff  grade  out  by  way  of  South 
Tacoma,  which  line,  however,  will 
probably  be  used  by  the  incoming 
trains  over  the  present  Olympia  branch, 
giving  a  down  grade  into  Tacoma. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Company  has  de- 
cided to  construct  two  i5CK>ton  vessels. 
They  are  designed  especially  for  freight 
carrying  purposes,  though  each  will 
have  limited  passenger  accommoda- 
tions. Plans  were  ordered  drawn  by 
J.  C.  Ford,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Company. 
They  are  in  preparation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Approximately,  the  vessels  will 
cost  $300,000,  or  about  $150,000  each. 

.        By  the  proposed  line  the 
^(wCAiudiAn    distance   from   tidewater 
'Railway  ^^    ^,^^     Atlantic    to    a 

splendid  port  on  the  Pacific  will  be  2,- 
830  miles,  against  3,000  by  the  Can- 
adian Pacific.  The  gradients  will  no- 
where be  great,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  the  Rocky  Mountains  being 
crossed  by  a  pass  only  2,000  feet  high 
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The  company  has  already  proposed  to 
carry  wheat  from  Manitoba  and  place 
it  on  board  an  Atlantic  steamer  at  a 
cost  7  cents  a  bushel  below  the  prevail- 
ing rate.  It  is  another  fact,  generally 
unfamiliar,  that  the  more  northerly  the 
port  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  Orient. 
Port  Simpson  is  a  considerably  less 
distance  from  Yokohama  than  San 
Francisco  or  Vancouver.  Indeed,  from 
Liverpool  to  Yokohama  by  the  Trans- 
Canadian  route  would  be  only  9,830 
miles,  against  12,089  miles  via  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  This  point  is 
enlarged  upon  by  writers  to  favor  the 
project  as  a  military  precaution,  the 
particular  advantage  noticed  by  these 
advocates  being,  however,  the  security 
of  the  new  line,  lying  from  300  to  600 
miles  within  Canadian  territory,  in  the 
improbable  event  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

i^.^u^^  tu^^^  There  is  much  talk  in 
^ortbcm  pacific     Vancouver,    Wash., 

*^^"®  regarding   the   build- 

ing of  a  railroad  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  Columbia  in  the  near  future.  The 
Northern  Pacific  has  had  surveyors  and 
engineers  out  at. different  times  locat- 
ing and  marking  lines,  but  no  one 
would  give  information  as  to  the  inten- 
tions. That  there  will  soon  be  a  road 
built  along  the  north  bank  from  Pasco 
down  no  one  doubts.  The  line  is  built 
from  Vancouver  to  Kalama,  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  is  surveyed  from  there 
past  Cathlamet  down  toward  Astoria. 
When  the  bridge  is  built  across  the 
Columbia  at  Vancouver,  all  trains,  both 
East  and  West,  will  cross  over  into 
Portland  from  there.  Vancouver  will 
be  a  distributing  point.  Those  who 
claim  to  be  on  the  inside  of  the  deal 
say  that  large  machine  shops  will  be 
erected  in  the  city.  At  any  rate,  there 
will  be  some  big  railway  moves  soon  in 
this  section. 


Capt.  J.  D.  Miller,  president,  and 
Capt.  Bruce  Griggs,  general  manager, 
of  the  Columbia  &  Okanogan  Boat 
Company,  have  been  in  Seattle  recently 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  boilers  to 
be  placed  in  the  company's  new  steam- 


er "Alexander  Griggs,"  which  is  about 
ready  to  be  launched  at  Wenatchee  for 
service  on  the  Columbia  river.  About 
two  months  ago  the  C.  &  O.  Company 
was  consolidated  with  the  People's 
Transportation  Company,  of  Wenat- 
chee, formerly  an  opposing  line. 

"We  have  merged  our  interests," 
said  Captain  Miller,  "and  in  a  short 
time  will  have  in  operation  six  fine 
steamers,  running  from  Wenatchee. 
Their  names  are  *J.  H.  Pringle,'  'Che- 
lan,' 'Selkirk,'  'Gerone,'  'Echo'  and  the 
'Alexander  Griggs.' 

"The  last  named  boat  is  named  after 
the  late  Captain  Griggs,  and  will  be  the 
best  boat  on  the  river.  She  is  no  feet 
long,  with  an  18-foot  beam  and  a  4^4- 
foot  depth  of  hold.  She  will  be  equip- 
ped with  a  pair  of  10x48  boilers  with  a 
pressure  of  200  pounds. 

"We  will  make  daily  trips  from  We- 
natchee to  Brewster,  a  distance  of  70 
miles.  The  'Echo'  will  in  a  short  time 
be  put  on  a  run  between  Rickey  Rapids 
and  Old  Spokane.  The  'Gerone'  is  to 
run  on  the  upper  river  from  Rickey 
Rapids  to  Kettle  Falls.  As  soon  as  the 
water  will  permit,one  of  the  other  boats 
will  be  put  on  the  run  up  the  Okanogan 
to  Riverside,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

"During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
a  very  large  settlement  in  this  state. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  farmers 
coming  in  and  they  will  add  to  the 
amount  of  freight  that  is  to  be  handled 
on  the  river.  Therefore,  this  year  we 
look  for  a  very  busy  season. 

"The  river  men  were  hopeful  that  we 
would  be  able  to  get  an  appropriation 
through  Congress  for  the  blasting  of 
the  rocks  and  general  cleaning  out  of 
the  Columbia  river  in  our  part  of  the 
state.  However,  owing  to  the  short  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  the  river  and  har- 
bor appropriations  not  being  taken  up, 
we  did  not.  I  have  received  a  promise 
from  all  the  Washington  delegation  in 
Congress  and  also  from  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, of  Oregon,  that  the  matter  will  be 
taken  up  at  the  next  session  and  every 
effort  made  to  have  it  included  in  the 
appropriations. 

"If  this  is  done  it  will  be  a  wonderful 

benefit  to  all  our  part  of  the  country. 

It  will  place  remote  districts  within  the 

reach  of  transportation^nd  will  also 
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result  in  the  settlement  of  a  large  part 
of  the  country  containing  rich  lands, 
which  has  been  backward  for  this  rea- 
son. With  the  assurances  we  have  re- 
ceived we  are  willing  to  wait." 

^  ^  ^  .  —  -  -  Connection  a  t 
H  pusct  Sound  CernnnM  Spokane  with  a 
fortbeO-R.AN-  ?  transcontinental 
line  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  Billingham  Bay  &  British 
Columbia  Railroad.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  this  connection 
would  be  with  the  O.  R.  &  N.  system, 
which  would  like  a  terminal  on  upper 
Puget  Sound,  biit  some  responsible 
railroad  men  think  the  Bellingham  Bay 
road  is  more  apt  to  make  traffic  and 
business  connections  with  the  Spokane 
&  Kootenai  and  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Word  has  come  from  a  reliable  source 
that  the  engineers  already  have  com- 
pleted a  survey  to  the  summit  of  the 
Cascades  from  the  Whatcom  side  of  the 
mountains.  Another  party  of  surveyors, 
with  instructions  to  find  the  best  pos- 
sible pass  through  the  Cascades,  is  in 
the  Alethow  valley,  in  Okanogan  coun- 
ty, ready  to  make  its  way  up  that 
stream  and  to  divide  as  fast  as  disap- 
pearing snow  will  permit.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  intention  ot  the  company  to 
come  down  the  Methow  to  the  moutn 
ot  that  stream  at  Pateros,  thence  go  up 
the  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  Spokane 
river  and  thence  up  that  stream  to  the 
city  of  Spokane,  where  it  is  supposed 
it  intends  to  make  connection  with 
some  transcontinental  system. 

If  the  Bellingham  Bay  road  takes  this 
route  it  will  travel  through  a  rich  coun- 
try. West  of  the  divide  it  will  come 
through  the  big  timber  sections  of 
Whatcom  county  and  through  the  min- 
ing district  in  the  Mount  Baker  coun- 
try. When  it  has  reached  the  east  side 
of  the  range  it  will  find  large  supplies 
of  ore  to  be  shipped  from  the  Methow, 
Twisp  and  other  districts  of  Okanogan 
county  and  it  will  receive  a  heavy  ton- 
nage in  hay,  stock  and  fruit.  When  it 
reaches  the  Columbia  river  it  will  strike 
the  grain  country  and  also  will  find 
more  fruit  for  shipment. 


In  population  - 

,  The  Atlantic  states  have 
nn  Xtitmsting  i^^^^^  receiving,  and  to  a 
Query  great   extent    retaining, 

immigration  from  Europe;  the  states 
of  the  Pacific  have  been  filling  with  en- 
ergetic young  Americans  from  the  East 
and  Middle  West,  whose  places  at  home 
have  been  taken  by  the  newly  arriving 
immigrants  from  Europe,  says  the  Se- 
attle Post-Intelligencer.  Of  the  400,739 
native-born  inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  at  the  time  the  last  census 
was  taken,  171,163  came  from  the  states 
of  the  Western  division;  156,535  from 
the  states  of  the  North  Central  divis- 
ion; 47,252  from  the  North  Atlantic 
division  and  14,475  ^^om  the  South 
division  ;  9,117  from  the  South  Atlantic 
Central  division.  Of  the  foreign-bom 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  Asiatics  ex- 
cluded, by  far  the  larger  portion  resided 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  long 
enough  to  become  fairly  Americanized 
before  they  took  up  their  abode  in  this 
state. 

The  present  immigration  from  Eu- 
rope is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  lower- 
ing the  general  level  in  the  states  in 
which  it  is  settling.  The  present  immi- 
gration to  the  states  of  the  Pacific  is,  if 
anything,  above  the  existing  level  in 
these  states.  Certainly  it  is  not  below  it. 

If  these  immigration  currents  con- 
tinue to  move  in  this  same  manner  for 
a  few  years  longer,  what  will  be  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  two  extremes  of  the  con- 
tinent? It  is  an  interesting  query. 


The  Pacific  Northwest  has  received, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  settler  rates 
this  year,  the  largest  increase  in  popu- 
lation that  it  has  ever  received  in  a 
similar  period  of  time.  The  rush  to  this 
section  has  been  something  phenome- 
nal, and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it 
will  not  only  continue  each  year  but 
increase.  The  next  census  will  show  a 
remarkable  increase  in  population  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Col- 
umbia. 

n^  ^*«^^'«.«^«.    ^^^  experiment  in  im- 
Hti€xpmm«it    mi   ration     now     being 

the  direction  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barr,  will  be 
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watched  with  considerable  interest  be- 
cause it  is  conducted  on  a  larger  scale 
than  usual  in  such  undertakings  and 
with  a  different  class  of  immigrants. 
Only  British  people  with  a  given 
amount  of  money  are  allowed  to  join 
the  company,  all  aliens  being  barred. 
Every  kind  of  trade  and  craft  is  repre- 
sented. The  immigrants  are  of  a  su- 
perior class,  being  comparatively  well- 
to-do  people  of  the  middle  class,  as 
they  are  required  to  have  some,  means 
to  start  with  and  supplies  to  last  until  a 
crop  can  be  raised. 

The  first  installment  has  arrived  and 
is  now  on  the  way  to  the  new  settle- 
ment in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
Reaching  St.  John  by  steamer  from 
England,  they  are  taken  by  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  in  special  colo- 
nist trains  a  distance  of  2,200  miles,  and 
at  that  point  their  connection  with  civ- 
ilization ends. 

From  there  they  will  trek  with  ox 
wagons  150  miles  to  a  remote  portion 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  where 
lands  have  been  allotted  by  the  Can- 
adian government.  Each  immigrant 
carries  a  tent  with  military  telescopic 
pole  and  empty  mattress  ticks  which 
can  be  stuffed  with  dried  grass  for  use 
as  beds.  Following  this  first  colony  of 
2,000  will  come  another,  and  later  on 
still  more,  as  they  can  be  procured. 


Seattle's 


The     citv     directory     for 
S^"^!*^*  1903,  as  issued  by  the  Polk 

PopuUtion  Directory  Company,  will 
indicate  that  the  population  of  Seattle, 
at  a  conservative  estimate,  is  between 
150,000  and  160,000.  The  compilers  of 
the  directory  find  their  work  at  least  15 
per  cent,  greater  this  year  than  last.  In 
1902  there  were  53,000  names  in  the  di- 
rectory. The  book  which  is  shortly  to 
be  issued  will  contain  something  more 
than  60,000  names,  it  is  believed.  Using 
2j4  as  a  multiple  to  estimate  the  popu- 
lation, and  that  is  the  lowest  ever  used, 
the  population  is  fully  150,000,  an  in- 
crease of  from  20,000  to  30,000  in  a 
year.  The  directory  is  shortly  to  go  to 
press,  as  the  work  of  compiling  it  is 
practically  completed.  Until  the  type  is 
set  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  exactly 
the  number  of  names  the  book  will  con- 


tain. The  estimate  is  based  on  the  com- 
parative labor  required  in  preparing  it 
for  publication,  and  is  given  by  E.  J. 
Smith,  local  representative  of  the  Polk 
Directory  Company.  He  believes  15  per 
cent,  to  be  a  low  estimate  to  place  on 
the  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
city.  The  limits  covered  are  no  more 
extensive  than  last  year. 


In  Irrigation— 


Che  Oovemment 


Actual    work    will 

T    -    *i      r\^'  commence  this  sum- 

Xmgation  projects    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .j._ 

rigation  projects  which  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  national  governmerit. 
Their  object  is  the  reclamation  of  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  There  are  $10,000,- 
000  on  hand  to  begin  the  work.  This  is 
regarded  as  ample  to  make  a  beginning. 
Government  officials  are  not  making 
any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  which 
will  be  spent  before  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, but  they  say  that  for  every  dol- 
lar of  outlay  there  will  be  ten-fold  re- 
turns. The  desert  is  to  be  made  to  blos- 
som as  the  rose. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
given  his  approval  to  five  irrigation 
projects,  and  the  lands  affected  by  them 
have  been  withdrawn  from  entry  or 
sale.  Thev  are  "impounded,"  so  to 
speak,  until  they  shall  be  opened  to  set- 
tlement in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  new  irrigation  law. 

For  many  months  these  locali- 
ties have  been  under  examination 
by  scores  of  expert  engineers,  hydro- 
graphers  and  surveyors,  who  have  map- 
ped them,  measured  the  waters,  ex- 
plored the  supplies,  drilled  the  beds, 
recorded  the  flows,  and  made  all  man- 
ner of  estimates  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  their  adaptability  to  the  ends 
of  irrigation.  On  the  basis  of  these  re- 
ports Prof.  F.  H.  Newel,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  recommended  them  to 
the  Secretary,  and  the  latter  has  given 
orders  that  the  work,  go  ahead. 

The  work  will  be  under  the  general 
direction  of  Prof.  Newell,  who  was  se- 
lected for  the  duty  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  George  Y.  Wisner,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  has  been  retained  as  gen- 
eral consulting  engineer^Others^on  the 
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permanent  engineering  force  are  A.  P. 
Davis,  who  will  have  general  supervis- 
ion of  the  engineering  work;  J.  H. 
Quinton,  Prof.  H.  A.  Storrs  and  W.  K. 
Swift.  In  addition  to  these  there  will 
be  numerous  engineers  in  the  field. 

The  projects  selected  to  make  a  be- 
ginning of  this  government-aided  re- 
clamation of  arid  lands  are  situated  re- 
spectively in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Col- 
orado, Arizona  and  Nevada.  Each  pro-, 
ject  is  quite  different  from  all  others  in 
the  character  of  the  engineering  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  and  the  scheme  by 
which  the  water  is  to  be  made  available. 

^  ...  ,  _  One  of  the  largest  irri- 
Bj^Xmgation  ^^j^^^  schemes  ever 
ocheme  conceived    for    Yakima 

Valley,  Wash.,  is  now  being  considered 
by  local  parties,  who  have  English  cap- 
italists interested  to  furnish  the  money. 
A  preliminary  survey  has  been  made 
and  the  plan  found  to  be  feasible.  Five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  lie  un- 
der the  proposed  canal,  part  of  it  in  the 
Moxee  country,  part  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Sunnyside  and  on  the  Columbia 
slope.  This  is  called  the  high  line  canal, 
which  was  surveyed  a  few  years  ago 
by  state  authorities  to  determine  the 
cost.  Practically  the  same  route  will  be 
followed  as  laid  out  by  the  old  survey, 
with  the  exception  that  storage  reser- 
voirs will  be  used  for  water.  The  com- 
pany pushing  the  scheme  owns  40,000 
acres  in  the  Moxee  country. 


The  Pasco  country,  Washington,  is 
to  be  irrigated  at  last,  although  exact 
details  of  what  promises  to  prove  one 
of  the  immense  irrigation  undertakings 
of  the  West  can  not  yet  be  secured.  It 
was  learned,  however,  that  the  main 
ditch  will  curve  round  and  across  South- 
em  Franklin  county  from  the  Snake  to 
the  Columbia  at  a  radius  of  some  miles 
from  Pasco,  probably  from  four  to 
seven  miles,  reclaiming  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 40,000  acres. 

The  proposition  is  to  secure  power  at 
Five  Mile  rapids,  generate  electricity 
with  this  and  with  the  force  elevate 
water  from  150  to  200  feet.  From  this 
level  a  splendid  gravity  can  be  secured, 
taking  in  almost  every  acre  of  the  land 


between  the  Snake  and  the  Columbia, 
with  Pasco  as  the  pivotal  point.  This 
land  lies  fairly  level,  has  a  magnificent- 
ly deep  soil  and  contains  the  elements 
which  would  make  it,  with  water, 
equally  valuable  with  North  Yakima 
and  Clarkston  irrigated  lands. 

In  JVIining— 

Copper  in  Copper  mining  in  Mexico  is 
Mexko  interesting  American  capital 

at  the  present  time  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Since  the  advent 
of  John  B.  Haggin,  of  California,  in 
Mexico,  ten  years  ago,  there  has  been 
a  new  impetus  given  the  industry,  and 
American  mining  engineers  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"Mexico  is  a  historical  copper  coun- 
try, and  there  is  hardly  a  mining  dis- 
trict in  the  whole  republic  that  has  not 
a  history  connected  with  it.  Eastern 
capitalists  are  interested  in  large  mines 
near  Cocospera,  southeast  of  Nogales, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  There 
are  in  that  district  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  copper  properties,  all  being  oper- 
ated by  Americans,  and  we  have  quite 
an  American  colony,"  says  an  Ameri- 
can interested  in  Mexican  copper.  "We 
have  few  American  miners,  for  al- 
though we  get  them  every  once  in  a 
while  from  this  country,  they  will  not 
remain,  and  yet  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  it.  In  all  parts  of  Mexico 
there  are  a  large  number  of  Americans 
operating  copper  properties. 

"Within  the  district  where  we  are 
there  are  two  mines  which  have  been 
opened  up  for  the  past  300  years.  Per- 
haps they  were  worked  long  before  the 
date  indicated.  In  those  days  copper 
was  used  in  the  arts.  It  had  little,  if 
any,  commercial  value,  and  hammerers 
of  copper  were  plentiful.  The  trade  has 
died  out,  however,  so  that  there  is  very 
little  of  the  product  so  used  in  Mexico 
at  the  present  time. 

"When  the  art  of  hammering  copper 
was  lost,  the  mines  were  closed  down, 
and  so  they  have  remained  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  until  Americans  took  a 
notion  to  go  into  the  country  and  see 
what  there  was  there.  ^^  ^ 
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**There  is  more  copper  in  Mexico 
than  Americans  will  mine  in  i,ooo 
years.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal,  but 
it  is  the  truth.  Much  of  the  product  at 
the  present  time  is  shipped  to  England, 
where  there  is  as  good  a  market  as 
there  is  in  the  United  States. 

"The  time  will  come  when  more 
American  capital  will  enter  the  Mexi- 
can copper  fields,  and  when  it  does 
there  will  be  a  production  which  will 
be  sufficient 'to  supply  all  the  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  globe." 

In  the  Lumber  Xnduetry— 

The  largest  spruce  log  ever  placed 
in  the  Necanicum  river,  Oregon,  has 
just  been  cut  at  Camp  No.  i  of  the  Sea- 
side Spruce  Lumber  Company.  It  was 
24  feet  long  and  measured  12  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  butt  and  iij^  feet  at  the 
top  end. 

•  M-^  im^u^     Frank  B.  Cole,  editor  and 
ST^lT^     proprietor    of    the    West 

Lumberman,  has  recently  been  investi- 
gating the  matter  of  aerial  logging  in 
Washington  forests,  and  he  declares 
that  in  the  very  near  future  this  will  be 
the  way  a  vast  amount  of  the  logging 
operations  of  the  Northwest  will  be 
carried  on.  An  aerial  logging  system  is 
now  being  worked  near  Montesano  and 
another  will  soon  be  in  operation  near 
Barnston.  Mr.  Cole  believes  that  in 
time  mills  will  have  elevated  cables  run- 
ning from  their  lumber  yards  and 
bringing  in  logs  from  inaccessible  can- 
yons and  mountain  districts.  The  logs 
are  suspended  in  the  air  beneath  the 
cables  and  are  moved  by  means  of  pul- 
leys. The  system,  if  it  proves  feasible, 
according  to  well  informed  loggers,  em- 
braces, in  addition  to  its  utility,  a  great 
saving  of  labor  and  machinery  over 
present  methods.  The  equipment  costs 
a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the 
outlay  necessitated  in  the  construction 
of  logging  railroads,  with  the  attendant 
rolling  stock  and  the  cost  of  operation. 
One  great  point  of  advantage  loggers 
see  in  the  new  method  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  earth  contact  and  haulage  fric- 
tion. The  expansion  of  the  aerial  trans- 


portation idea  is  expected  by  lumber- 
men here,  who  have  given  thought  to 
the  subject,  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  introducing  a  new  era 
in  lumbering. 

In  0emral— 

twas^#«<- u^v^o^it^a  President  Roose- 
Opimoii  of  Our  future  ^^  j^j^  speecheson 
the  Pacific  Coast:  "It  seems  to  me  thai 
every  good  American  that  can  should 
visit  the  Pacific  slope,  to  realize  where 
so  much  of  our  country's  greatness  in 
the  future  will  be.  I  did  not  need  to 
come  out  here  to  believe  in  you  and 
your  work.  I  knew  you  well  and  be- 
lieved in  you  with  all  my  heart,  but  it 
has  done  me  good  to  get  in  touch  witli 
you.  The  thing  that  has  impressed  me 
most  coming  from  the  Atlantic  acrosj^ 
to  the  Pacific  has  been  that  Americans 
are  good  Americans  in  every  part  of 
this  country." 

<$>    <^ 

One  of  the  largest  timber  deals  ever 
made  in  Oregon  has  been  closed,  42,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  upper  Rogue  river 
having  been  transferred  to  W.  H.  Stro- 
bridge,  representing  a  syndicate.  It  is 
understood  the  purchase  price  was  close 
to  $I,00Q,000. 

...        .  Four  distinct  parties  of  Ta- 

f  o^"      coma  citizens  have  left  the 
oTWegon     ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j^  recently. 

all  intent  on  staking  Oregon  timber 
claims.  It  is  learned  that  the  cost  ol 
taking  up  and  paying  for  the  timber 
claims  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600. 
The  cruisers  manipulating  the  deal  are 
receiving  $100  for  locating  the  stakers 
on  timber  land.  At  the  present  price  of 
stumpage  the  claims  are  estimated  to 
be  worth  $3,000  at  the  least,  and  tin- 
only  uncertainty  seems  to  be  when  this 
timber  will  come  into  the  market.  For 
the  most  part  the  timber  being  staked 
by  the  Tacomans  is  pine.  The  last  par- 
ty to  leave  bought  tickets  for  Ashland. 
Said  one  of  the  returned  stakers : 

*'The  demands  on  this  coast  for  lum- 
ber have  doubled  in  a  year,  and  it  is- 
thought  the  demands  wilUdouble  again; 
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within  the  next  five  years.  Easterners, 
who  seem  to  have  been  more  wide 
awake  than  the  people  here,  have  been 
coming  in  for  some  time  and  buying 
up  men's  rights  to  stake  a  timber  claim, 
until  some  of  these  strangers  are  hold- 
ing thousands  of  acres.  One  thing 
which  seems  to  promise  quick  returns 
is  that  the  government  is  constantly 
withdrawing  from  entry  large  forest 
areas  in  this  state  and  Oregon,  making 
that  timber  not  included  in  these  forest 
reserves  mo^e  valuable  the  instant  the 
free  area  is  limited.  I  estimate  that  in 
the  several  parties  from  Tacoma  that 
have  gone  to  Oregon  and  staked  there 
has  been  upwards  of  200  people  in  the 
last  month." 

HmencaiiRope  Pacific  Coast  hops  are 
in  eermaiiy  '"^  demand  m  Germany, 

and  the  supply  is  not 
equal  to  the  call.  The  better  the  grade 
the  more  the  German  brewers  are  wil- 
ling to  pay  for  them ;  in  fact  the  lower 
grades  are  not  wanted  at  all. 

Among  the  visitors  in  Seattle,  recent- 
ly, was  Emil  Lauderback,  a  brewer  of 
Berlin. 

"American  hops  are  used  in  Germa- 
ny," he  said,  *'and  we  could  use  more 
than  we  get.  The  grade  of  hops  grown 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  good, 
but,  like  all  sections  of  the  world,  some 
are  better  than  others.  We  want  the 
best  grade  grown  and  are  willing  to 
pay  a  price  that  will  make  them  profit- 
able to  the  local  growers.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  want  the  inferior  grades  at  all, 
but  sometimes  when  we  order  the  best 
we  do  not  get  them. 

"The  demand  for  American  product 
is  growing  in  Germany.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  every  article  grown 
and  made  in  the  United  States.  We  use 
a  great  deal  of  your  wheat.  However, 
we  are  not  pleased  with  the  tariff  in 
vogue  here.  We  are  willing  to  open 
our  markets  to  American  manufactured 
products  and  crops,  but  in  return 
ask  that  we  be  given  the  privileges  of 
the  American  markets.  Recently  the 
German  tariff  on  meat  was  increased, 
all  because  the  United  States  would  not 
reduce  the  tariff  on  some  of  our  com- 
modities. 

* 'Within  the  past  few  years  Germany 


has  been  paying  more  attention  to  the 
development  of  her  agricultural  lands. 
Farming,  and  particularly  the  growing 
01  grain,  is  being  encouraged,  and  the 
government,  to  stimulate  grain  grow- 
ing, has  offered  a  small  bounty.  In  a 
few  years  our  output  of  grain  will  be 
sufficiently  increased  so  that  we  will 
not  have  to  buy  so  much  from  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

The  increase  in  acreage  planted  in 
hops  in  Oregon  this  year  is  estimated 
at  2500  acres,  with  prospects  for  about 
the  same  increase  next  year.  Among 
the  largest  hop  yards  in  Oregon  are  75 
acres  on  the  Hawthorne  Farm  operated 
by  Mr.  Gate,  and  100  acres  on  the  Witch 
Hazel  Farm  which  A.  J.  Ray  of  Port- 
land bought  this  spring  and  has  just 
finished  planting.  Both  these  yards  are 
in  Washington  county. 

<^  ^ 
The  exports  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment are  satisfied  that  oranges  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  Eastern 
Washington.  Preparations  are  now 
being  made  to  send  a  number  of  seed- 
ing trees  to  that  part  of  the  State  in 
the  early  Spring,  and  the  expectation 
of  the  department  is  that  the  orange 
growing  business  will  ultimately  be- 
come a  recognized  industry  in  Wash- 
ington. 

<$>  ♦ 

The  report  of  Henry  C.  Ide,  secretary 
of  finance  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902, 
shows  that  in  the  administjiation  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  archipelago 
there  resulted  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  of  $1,488,904,  the 
revenues  having  been  $io,638,i4iB  and 
the  disbursements  $9,149,244.  These 
figures  are  in  American  currency.  Of 
the  receipts  the  largest  item  was  fur- 
nished by  the  customs  duties,  which 
amounted,  for  the  period  named,  to 
$8,550,758.  The  largest  item  of  expense 
was  that  paid  out  for  educational  pur- 
poses, $1,588,049,  followed  by  the  out- 
lay for  the  department  of  commerce 
and  police,  with  $1,450,053.  The  de- 
partment of  finance  and  justice  cost 
$1,188,244,  which  includes  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  customs  dutks. 
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BEAUTIFUL  HOTEL  FLAVEL 

OPENS  JULY   1st,   1903. 

Spend  your  vacation  there  this  summer  if  you  want  comfort,  ease,  sea  breezes  and  lovely  surroundings. 
Flavel,  Oregon,  is  on  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
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By  Far  the  Best  Meals  at  the  Coast. 

Boating,  driving,  dancing,  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  bowling,  billiards,  ping  pong.      A  sumptuously  equipped  seaside 

resort.      Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


J.  L.  MITCHELL  ©•  CO.,  Managers 

615  Marquam  Building,  Portland,  Oregon.  ^  t 
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President  J.  J.  Hill  is  quoted  as  follows: 
"In  the  event  of  hard  times  coming  soon  or 
in  the  distant  future,  Puget  Sound  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  stand  it  that  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  This  section  is  a  little 
world  within  itself,  with  natural  advantages 
bv  the  score.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  facilities  to  mature  the  re- 
sources into  paying  propositions,  and  in  this 
direction  the  Great  Northern  is  trying  to  do 
all  it  can.  even  to  the  extent  of  carrying 
some  of  the  commodities  to  this  port  for 
trans-shipment  at  what  is  actually  a  loss. 
Here  you  have  your  mines,  your  lumber, 
your  shingles,  your  fisheries  and  many  other 
things,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  you 
have  in  good  or  dull  times  in  a  port  for  the 
handling  of  trans-Pacific  trade.  Therefore, 
I  say  to  you,  the  fight  for  the  government 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the 
Philippines,  while  of  great  worth,  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  to  what  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  future." 

In  this  connection  the  following  from  San 
Francisco  seems  appropriate: 

E.  H.  Harriman,  of  the  Union  and  South- 
ern Pacific,  said  today:  "The  great  central 
highway  across  the  continent,  ending  at  San 
Francisco,  must  and  will  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  traffic  to  and  from  the  Orient.  We  shall 
tunnel  the  Sierras  and  build  a  straight  road 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  the  New 
York  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  will  be  as  good 
a  road  as  the  Pennsylvania  road  to  Chicago. 
That  will  be  the  world's  highway  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Orient.  It  is  our  duty 
now  to  see  that  the  business  naturally  pass- 
ing through  the  central  part  of  the  country 
is  not  diverted  to  the  borders." 


Cunningham,  Wash.,  is  progressing  rap- 
idly, several  new  enterprises  having  been 
recently  started  there. 

*  *     * 

"Do   you   enjoy   walking?" 

"Immensely." 

"Good.  Then  I'll  take  you  far  a  ride  in 
the  country  in  my  automobile." — Washing- 
ton  Star. 

*  *     * 

"We  have  the  most  progressive  nation  in 
the  world!"  exclaimed  the  patriotic  South 
American. 

"You  surely  have."  replied  the  traveler. 
"It  progresses  so  fast  outsiders  can't  keep 
up  with  half  its  changes.  Who's  your  Presi- 
dent today?" — Cincinnati  Commercial  Trib- 
une. 
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The  only  Hair  Preparation  on  this 
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pursuit— 

A  boy  once  chased  a  butterfly;   it  led  him  far 

away. 
He  ran  till  he  was  out  of  breath,  until  the 

twilight  gray. 
His   hands   were   torn   with   briers   and   his 

weary  legs  were  sore — 
And  when  he  caught  the  fluttering  thing  he 

valued  it  no  more. 

A  man   once   chased  a   dollar,   and   he   ran 

with  might  and  main, 
Unmoved  by  other  pleasures  and  indifferent 

to  pain. 
And  when  a  glittering  fortune  in  nis  grasp 

quite  safely  lay. 
He  said,  "I'll  turn  philanthropist  and  give  it 

all  away!"  — Washington  Star. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

)Hot  on  the  programme  - 

The  elder  Wallack  once  played  in  a  ro- 
mantic drama  in  which,  after  taking  an  im- 
passioned leave  of  the  heroine,  he  leaped  on 
a  horse  which  stood  just  in  the  wings  and 
dashed  across  the  stage.  Wallack  objected 
to  this  nightly  gallop,  and  it  was  therefore 
arranged  that  one  of  the  supers,  who  closely 
resembled  the  actor,  should  make  the  ride. 
He  was,  accordingly,  dressed  exactly  like 
Wallack  and  sent  to  the  theater  in  the  af- 
ternoon to  rehearse.  He  carried  off  his  part 
well,  and  the  stage  manager  departed. 

But  the  super  was  not  satisfied,  and  com- 
plained to  a  young  member  of  the  company 
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who  happened  to  be  present.  "Why,  sec 
here,"  he  said,  "that  thinf?  is  too  dead  easv. 
A  man  with  a  wooden  lej?  could  do  it  with 
his  eyes  shut.  I  used  to  be  in  a  circus. 
Couldn't  I  stand  up  on  this  here  equine  and 
do  a  few  stunts?" 

"Certainly,"  exclaimed  the  other.  "That 
would  be  all  right.    Go  ahead." 

"You  think  the  old  party  woudn't  ob- 
ject?" said  the  super,  doubtfully. 

"Object!"  returned  the  player.  "Why,  he'd 
be  tickled  to  death.    Do  it." 

That  evening,  when  the  critical  point  was 
reached  Wallack  was  gratified  to  see  his 
counterpart  standing  ready  beside  the  horse. 

"Love,  good-night — good-night,"  cried  the 
hero,  preparing  to  drop  over  the  edge  of  the 
balcony. 

"Stav!"  cried  the  heroine,  clinging  round 
his  neck.    "You  ride  perhaps  to  death!" 

"Nay,  sweet,  say  not  so;  I  ride  to  honor! 
With  thoughts  of  thee  in  my  heart  no  harm 
can  come!    Good-night — good-night!" 

He  tore  himself  from  her  frantic  embrace 
and  dropped  out  of  sight  of  the  audience. 
"Go!"  he  hissed  to  the  man. 

As  the  horse  leaped  forward  on  to  the 
stage  the  fellow  gave  a  mighty  vault  and 
alighted  standing  on  its  bare  back.  He  threw 
up  one  foot  gracefully  and  danced  easily  on 
the  other,  and  just  before  it  was  too  late, 
leaped  into  the  air,  turned  a  somersault, 
landed  on  the  horse's  back,  and  bounded 
lightly  to  the  stage. 

it  is  recorded  that  the  audience  applauded 
tumultuously.  but  the  remarks  of  Wallack 
arc,  unfortunately,  lost. — Harper's. 


Cbcatrical  JVotes— 

"The  Broadaxe  troupe  is  killing  'em  on 
the  Rochester  circuit.  Open  time  from 
October  31st.  1902,  to  November  26th,  1904. 
Managers  write  quick. 

At  Liberty.  Hank  Bustem.  Safe-blowing 
specialty.  One-night  stands  only.  Write 
care  of  warden,  Sing  Sing.  Open  time  after 
November  15th. 

Wanted. — One  leading  heavy  who  can 
double  on  bass  drum.  No  knockers  need 
apply.  Also  a  contortionist.  If  he  can 
make  good  he  need  not  double  in  brass. 
Address  Bludhownde,  Uncle  Tom  Com- 
pany, Spikeville,  Conn.,  en  route. 

Managers!  Telegraph  for  open  time  of 
our  great  refined  murder  act.  Also  do  a 
polite  street  car  sketch  which  is  the  most 
novel  and  unusual  turn  ever  offered.  Otto 
Mobile  and  Motor  Mann,  care  Snipper. 

John  L.  Sullivan  in  Monologue!  The  last 
of  the  great  prizefighters  to  begin  talking! 
Everybody  laughs  at  his  joke?.  They've  got 
to.     See? — Baltimore  American. 


Wise  Bros.,  Dentists.  Failing  building. 
Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland, 
Ore.;  both  'phones. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever 

Dr.  T.  Felix  Gouraud's 
Oriental  Cream  or 


Magical  Beautifier 


RemoYct  Tan 
Pimples,  Freck* 
les.  Moth  Patch- 
es, Rath,  and 
I  S  k  i  n  Diaeasf , 
I  and  every  blem- 
'  ish  on  beauty, 
and  defies  detse- 
tion.  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  Sfi 
years,  and  is 
so  harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  ispropcr> 
ly  made.  Accept 
no  counterfeit  cf 
similar  name. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre 
said  to  a  lady  of  the  haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you 
ladies  will  iise  them,  I  recommend  'GOURAUD'S 
CREAM'  as  the  least  harmful  of  all  the  Skin  prep- 
arations." For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers  in  the  U.  S.,  Canadas  and  Europe. 

Ferd.  T.  Hopkins,  Proprietor    37  GrearXoncs  St,  N.Y» 
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Cbe  Other  Side- 
Peddler — I've  got  some  old  signs  that  Fm 
selling  to  the  shop  keepers  about  here.    Ev- 
ervybody   buys   'era.    Here's   one:    "If  you 
don't  see  what  you  want  ask  for  it." 

Country  Shop  Keeper — Think  I  want  to 
be  bothered  with  people  askin'  for  things 
I  ain't  got?  Give  me  one  readin':  "Ef 
you  dont'  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  some- 
thin'  else."— Tid-Bits. 

Quite  HUfee— 

"That  Miss  Plithers  is  a  perfect  beauty, 
isn't  she?"  said  the  first  young  man. 

"Well,  yes,  she's  rather  pretty,"  conceded 
the  second  young  man.  "But,  after  all,  hers 
is  a  doll-like  beauty." 

"That's  so.  I  had  noticed  a  certain  wax- 
doll  precision  and  exactness  in  her  com- 
plexion." 

"Oh.  the  resemblance   goes   further  than 
that.   One  evening  last  week  I  called  on  her, 
and  when  I  was  leaving  I  slyly  squeezed  her, 
and  she  yelled  *Mamma!'" — Judge. 
*     *     * 

The  cricket  fifes  within  the  crannied  wall; 
Yea,  like  a  dollar  watch  he  ticks  and  ticks, 
And  in  his  ecstacy  the  dust  upkicks 
And  somersaults  along  the  misty  mall. 
We  often  marvel  at  his  wheezing  call. 
When  he  is  putting  in  his  biggest  licks, 
As  on  his  way,  which  carefully  he  picks, 
He  bounds  and  bounces  like  a  rubber  ball. 
We  trust  that  ^yhen  he  raises  his  bazoo. 
Or  barbed-wire  note,  within  the  dreamy 

lea. 
As  round  about  so  restlessly  he  pops, 
He's  quite  as  glad  and  happy  through  and 
through. 
And  full  of  gilt-edged  rapture,  e'en  as  we 
At  that  most  blissful  moment  when 
he  stops. 

—Judge. 

Hn  Overgrown  TegetabU— 

Inert  Ike — *'Floridy's  the  place.  W'y,  in 
good  seasons  there  the  watermelons  grow 
so  big  they  hollow  them  out  and  make  chil- 
dren's cradles  of  them." 

Western  Willie— "That's  nothin'  to  the 
West.  Rain's  the  thing  to  make  big  vege- 
tables, I  tell  you.  I  was  in  Seattle  the  other 
day  and  saw  nine  policemen  sleeping  on  one 
beet  (beat)!!!!"  A.  D.  C. 

Hn  Xngenious  TilUin— 

"Aha!"  growled  Puddiford  Suggs,  the  vil- 
lain, as  he  strode  from  the  wings,  to  be  con- 
fronted by  Titherington  Botts,  the  hero. 

"Aha  yourself!"  retorted  Titherington 
Botts.    "What  are  you  up  to  now?" 

"To  practice  me  villainy,  rash  youth!"  re- 
plied Puddiford  Suggs. 

Slowly  from  the  opposite  wings  came  the 
poor  heroine,  beating  her  way  in  the  face  of 
a  pitiless  snow  storm.  She  passed  up  stage, 
followed  by  the  gaze  of  the  two  men. 

'Listen!"  came  the  hoarse  whisper  of 
Titherington   Botts.    "You   shall  not  perse- 
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A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  disease 
of  the  scalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  falling. 
Cures  dandruff  and  makes  the  hair  grow.  To 
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cute  her.    I  have  foiled  you  again,  wretch 
that  you  are!" 

"Foiled  me.  eh?"  sneered  Puddiford 
Suggs.   "Foiled  me?   So?   And  how?" 

"I  have  hidden  your  cigarette  papers,  and 
you  cannot  practice  your  nefarious  designs 
without  the  aid  of  a  lighted  cigarette." 

With  a  maddening  'augh,  Puddiford  Suggs 
reached  into  the  midst  of  the  snow  storm, 
grasped  one  of  the  largest  flakes,  and  rolled 
his  tobacco  in  it.  Lighting  the  affair,  he 
stalked  along  the  trail  of  the  heroine,  chuck- 
ling like  a  fiend  incarnate. 

But  Titherington  Botts,  our  hero,  dashed 
off  the  stage  to  change  his  costume  for  the 
great  foiling  scene  in  the  third  and  last  act. 
—Judge. 

«     «     « 

Hn  Op-to-Datc  proposal— 

"Yes,  I  put  your  father  on  to  a  good  thing 
last  month." 

"Did  you?  That  was  nice  of  you.  Papa 
asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  knew  you." 

"What  else?" 

"When  I  told  him  I  had  met  you  he  asked 
me  if  I  thought  you  had  the  money-making 
instinct.  And  I  told  him  I  didn't  think  you 
would  be  asleep  when  dividend  day  Came 
around." 

"That  was  nice  of  you.  I  gave  your  father 
a  good  tip  yesterday.  He  took  it,  too.  It 
must  have  netted  him  a  couple  o'  thou- 
sand." 

"Why,  you  are  quite  a  good  fairy,  Mr. 
Slimmer.  Til  remember  that  tip  the  next 
time  I  strike  papa  for  my  pin  money." 

"But  why  not  give  poor  papa  a  rest?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"Why  not  let  somebody  else  put  up  for 
the  pins?  I  happen  to  know  that  papa  isn't 
on  Easy  street  often  enough  to  establish  a 
permanent  address  there." 

"Pray  make  yourself  a  little  plainer.  Mr. 
Slimmer." 

"That's  quite  impossible.  Miss  Bimler.  I 
feel  that  nature  has  done  her  worst  for  me." 

"Ah,  you  are  fishing  for  a  compliment." 

"No,  Miss  Bimler;  you  wrong  me.  I  have 
no  time  for  fishing.  But  let  me  particularize. 
I  am  neither  young  nor  handsome.  My  tem- 
per is  fairly  good,  my  health  excellent.  That, 
I  think,  disposes  of  the  minor  details.  Here 
is  a  schedule  of  mv  worldly  possessions, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  daily  fluctuations 
of  the  market.  May  I  trouble  you  to  look  it 
over?" 

"With  what  end  in  view.  Mr.  Slimmer?" 

"I  will  come  to  that  presently,  Miss  Bim- 
ler. T  have  shown  vour  esteemed  father  a 
duplicate  of  this  schedule.  It  seemed  to 
please  him.  He  even  entrusted  me  with  a 
note  to  you.    Here  it  is." 

(He  hands  her  a  sealed  envelope,  which 
she  opens  with  a  "pardon  me."  It  contains 
but  two  lines:  **My  dear,  nail  this  chap — I 
need  him  in  the  business.  Your  doting 
papa.") 

"It  is  quite  evident,  Mr.  Slimmer,  that  you 
have  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
papa." 


Twenty-five 
cents  per  day 

saved  and  deposited  n^th  the  Equitable 
Savings  <8^  L^an  Association 

will  produce 
$1000.00 

in  less  than  100  months 


THINK   OF   THIS  for  a  minute,  and 
tlien  write  for  particulars  to 

EQUITABLE  SAVINGS 
<&  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Concord  Building   ::  Portland,  Oregon 


IT  IS  UP 
TO  YOU 


WE  have  spared  no  pains  or  expense 
to  equip  our  plant  with  the  best  and 
latest  improved  machinery;  w^e  buy 
the  best  materials  on  the  market ; 
employ  none  but  the  most  competent 
help  and  can  guarantee  that  we  arc 
fully  prepared  to  give  you  the  most 
exquisite  laundry  work.  Will  you 
let  us  have  a  Trial  Order  ? 


United  States  Laundry 

Telephone  East  63  Jas.  M.  FInley.  Mgr. 

COR.  GRAND  AVE.  AND  EAST  SALMON  ST. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 
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DRIFT 


*And  how  about  papa's  daucrhter?" 

"Will  you  make  that  a  little  clearer.  Mr. 
Slimmer?" 

"With  pleasure.  How  does  the  sum  total 
strike  you?" 

"Oh,  of  the  schedule?  Whv,  it  seems  very 
satisfactory." 

"And — you  will  share  it.  Miss  Bimler — 
subject,  of  course,  to  market  fluctuations?" 

"Oh,  Abncr,  this  is  so  sudden!" — Cleve- 
land Plaindealer. 

^9  Busimae  Developed— 

"But  why,"  asks  the  lawyer  for  the  de- 
fendant, of  the  eminent  handwriting  expert, 
''are  you  so  cocksure  that  your  decision  on 
this  chirography  is  correct?" 

"Sir."  replied  the  expert,  with  some  dig- 
nit^'  "I  have  had  the  i's  examined  by  my 
consulting  oculist,  the  p's  by  my  gardener, 
the  b's  by  my  apiarist,  the  c's  by  a  retired 
ship-captain,  the  e's  by  a  tramp  that  I  pick- 
ed up  some  time  ago,  the  h's  by  a^  globe- 
trotter who  has  done  England,  the  j's  by  a 
professional  bunco  man,  the  k's  by  a  scien- 
tific cheese-maker,  the  g*s  by  the  best  team- 
ster I  could  find,  the  fs  by  a  renowned  mu- 
sician, the  Ts  by  an  elevated  railway  presi- 
dent, the  m's  by  the  president  of  the  typo- 
srraphical  union,  the  o's  by  three  shrewd  bill 
collectors,  the  a's  by  a  Chinese  savatit,  the 
t's  by  one  of  our  leading  importers,  the  v*s 
and  x's  by  a  committee  of  bank  cashiers, 


EAHES  TRICYCLE  CO. 


Broadway 


We  Manntecture 

TRICYCLES 
TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

INVALID  ROLLING 

CHAIRS  and  HOSPITAL 

FURNITURE 

Send  for  Catalogue 

2018  Market  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

u        LOS  ANGELES 


JAMES  &  BU8HNELL 

MODKRN   FOTOGRAF  PARLORS 

Entire  fifth  floor  Arcade  BnlldlDjr,  SEATTLE.  WASHINGTON 

Fine  Foloffrafii  and  a  Choice  {Election  ot  Indian  Fotof 

and  YiewB  for  Rale. 

FORTUNJC     FAME      SUCCJCSS 

Only  1000  to  be  eold  at  50c  each.  Illustrated 
booli,  'Key  to  Palmiiitry."  fall  instruction 
bow  to  read  character,  fame  and  fortune ; 
telle  you  where  your  succeea  liee;  how  to 
avoid  your  weaknees  and  what  busineie  or 
profession  to  adopt. 

Thousands  are  making  fortunes  by  reading 
the  hands  of  others;  yon  can  do  the  same  by 
reading  Uiis  book ;  the  only  true  Key  to  Pal- 
mistry. Just  published  and  ftilly  protected 
by  copyright,  worth  92.00.  9end  this  adver- 
tisement with  AOc  in  stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  this  book. 
Address  Louis  Wiluams,  Ph.  D.,  Institute  of  Science,  Denny 
Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 


C.  A.  DOLPH 


L.  A.  Lewis 


DIRECTORS: 
Joseph  Simon  A.  L.  Mills 


C.  F.  Adams  James  F.  Failing 


Security  Savings 
^  Trust  Company 

266    Morrison    Street    Portland    Oregon 

A  Bank  of  Discount  and  Deposit 

Statement  of  Condition,  April   30,    1903 

RESOURCES  LIABILITIES 

t'**'i**     '    ^^^     '       ^^^CS'^H.iS  cspilml ^150,000.00 

Bonds  .     .   $860,654.91  ^    *^,          ^       ^.,^   ^  '  '  * 

Premiums         1 1,369.41         871,024.54  Surplus  snd  undiided 

Cash  and  due  from  cor-                                                P'on" 76,045.57 

respondents    .     .     .        538,516.14  Deposits At75}t3i9'07 

$J,P79»J64.64  |j<o79,j64.64 

This  Bank  invites  accounts  from  individuals,  firms,  banks,  merchants  and  corporations, 
and  v^rill  extend  to  its  customers  every  accommodation  consistent  with  good  banking. 
Interest  paid  on  savings  accounts  and  on  time  certificates  of  deposit. 


GoogU 
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the  w's  by  a  green-apple  grower,  the  y's  by 
a  few  members  of  a  college  faculty,  and 
have  relied  on  my  own  judgment  as  to  the 
rest."  • 

"Your  honor."  said  the  lawyer,  '*we  have 
no  further  questions  to  ask." — Judge. 

RuUs  for  Beauty— 

Every  woman  wants  to  be  beautiful,  but  it 
is  not  always  possible,  even"  with  unlimited 
wealth,  to  command  a  fin^  complexion,  lux- 
urious hair  and  the  pearly  teeth  about  which 
novelists  descant.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  command: 

A  ready  and  pleasant  smile. 

An  instant  attention.  (In  parenthesis  it 
may  be  said  that  wandering  attention  is  re- 
sponsible for  more  unpopularity  than  many 
other  social  crimes  combined.) 

A  polite  manner  and  a  willingness  to 
serve. 

Consideration  for  other  people,  their  feel- 
ings and  preferences.  Interest  in  whatever 
interests  those  around  you. 

Low  and  even  tones  in  speaking. 

Repose  of  manner. 

An  erect  carriage,  free  from  stiffness. 

The  habit  of  listening  carefully  to  what  is 
said,  that  every  other  sentence  may  not 
have  to  be  repeated  for  your  benefit. 

The  habit  of  saying  no  more  than  you 
mean,  and  saying  that  as  if  you  meant  it. 

The  knack  of  being  a  good  hearer,  much 
more  valuable  than  that  of  being  a  good 
talker. 

A  graceful  deference  to  those  who  are 
older  or  better  informed  on  certain  topics 
than  yourself. 

The  custom  of  never  mentioning  physical 

ailments  and  of  never  repeating  unpleasant 

things. 

*    *     * 

Nell — "Why  is  it  that  a  girl  can  never 
catch  a  ball  like  a  man?" 

Belle — "A  man  is  so  much  larger  and 
easier  to  catch." — Philadelphia  Record. 


"Why,  George,  what  an  enormous  pile  of 
letters!"  exclaimed  a  bride  of  a  week.  "Bil- 
lets doux,  I  suppose." 

"No.  my  dear."  replied  the  other  half  of 
the  sketch.  "They  are  billies  overdue." — 
Chicago  News. 

6tmUzed  Barber  6hop— 

The  barber  shop  in  the  Carrollton  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  sterilizes  everything  it  uses  in 
the  shop.  The  sterilizing  is  done  by  heat. 
The  towels,  the  razors,  the  strops,  the  soap, 
the  combs  and  brushes  are  all  sterilized  be- 
fore being  used  on  a  customer.  Where  there 
is  no  sterilization  have  the  barber  use  New- 
bro's  Herpicide.  It  kills  the  dandruff  germ, 
and  it  is  an  antiseptic  for  the  scalp,  and  for 
the  face  after  shaving.  All  leading  barbers 
everywhere  appreciate  these  potent  facts 
about  Herpicide.  and  they  use  it.  "Destroy 
the  cause,  you  remove  the  effect." 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  all  Western  Stocks 


IVriU  or  win  us  for  quotations  on  tbi  follow- 
ing prominent  stocks  : 

Oregon  Securities  Co.,  Dlv. 

Red  Boy  Consolidated,  Div. 

SUr  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

Oregon  Monarch 

LeRoy  Mining  Co. 

St  Helens  and  Galice  Consolidated,  Div. 

Crystal  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

South  Pole  Consolidated 
Oolconda  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Div. 

and  aJl  other  Prominent 
Stocks 


LY.  KtADY  &  CO. 

Mines  and  MInin  j 
Faillnj  Buildlnj     •     Portland,  Orejon 


DON'T 

FORGET  IT! 


The  Pacific  Monthly 
for  the  Pacific  Coast 


7\T  jQ  — We  arc  doing  tlic  biggest 
business  in  bona  fide  paid  sub- 
scriptions Ef^ER  done  by  any  Western  maga- 
zine. If  you  don't  think  so,  we*Il  send 
you  some  statements  that  will  surprise  you, 
and  wjc'll  prove  them,  too.  We're  dead 
in  earnest  about  this  thing,  and  we  propose 
to  get  your  business.  Our  circulation  is  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  If  you  advertise  in  a 
Coast  publication,  that  is  where  you  want 
your  circulation.  :::  Can  you  afibrd 
to  pass  us  by  ? 

The  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

Portland,  Oregon 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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STOPS 

Gray  Hair 


Before  it  spoils  your  beauty  and  puts  the 
seal  of  age  on  a  youthful  face. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison 
4-Day  Hair  Restorer 

Is  a  harmless  preparation  that  restores 
gray  or  faded  hair  to  its  natural  color 
without  any  inconvenience  or  disagreeable 
after  effects.  Not  a  dye;  cleanly  to  use; 
free  from  sediment  or  sticky  matter. 
Price  $1.00  a  bottle.      All  druggists. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison  Co. 

DERMATOLOGIST 

7880  Geary  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I 


IMPORTED  AND   DOMESTIC 
GOODS 

Albert  Bittner 

HIGH  CLASS 

M«rcHaakt  Tailor 


393  Washington  St.      PORTLAND,  ORE 


Makes  a  Specialty  of  Fitting  Glasses  for 
School  Children 


Delia  B.  Howard 

REFRACTIONIST 


Room  10  Russel  Bide.  o  _^i      j    i^ 

Fourth  and  Morrison  Sts.  Portland,  Orcgon 


*Drfjiikeiuvess  is  a 
Disease  and  can  be  cured" 


'*Tbe  Drunkard  is  a  Sick 
Man,  not  a  Criminal*' 


The 


KEELEY 


Institute 


Phone  MAIN    J<>| 
Call  or  wdcc : 
First,  and  Mont^gomery  Streets 


PORTLAND.  OKEGON 


We 
Appeal 

ici 

Wives*  Mothers 
and  Sisters 


Ht']p  your  hunkmcil, 
yi'ur  son^  your  bry- 
thrr^  This,  bfagrtjful 
hfimc  jwuits  your  buf' 
fcnng  lovrd  Lines,  and 
will  iutt  thrm.  We: 
j'Tuvidi?  ttic  conifctrts, 
privacy  and  JTrcdum 
of  home — no  Imks, 
bpf*  or  faiiiied  cclh. 
Our  hiisiiifjt?  h  lo  ture 
dmnkenntfij^  nrrvinjfi 
diffatps,  upTum,  mor- 
phirn*,j  tobacco  a  rid 
ciithtT  drug  habiTis. 
Evcrythitig  cotihdifn- 
tial,  SpccbJ  jccorn- 
modanorLs  tor  Ijdita. 
Send  fur  literaHHT,  it 
will  open  your   eyes. 


"tTclilmg  with  adverttBcr^    {^^  r-^r^/^\ /^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOv  Ic 
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If  you  are  fond  of  the   beautiful   you   will   avail   yourself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  examine  the 

NEW  MINIATURE 

This  work  of  art  is  the  latest  product  of  the 
expert  designers  of  the 

WEBER  PIANO 

and  is  the  Most  Beautiful  Dimunitive  Grand  Piano  yet 

constructed.    You  should  hear  its  pure, 

rich,  and  symphathetic  tone. 

Northwest  Representative 

EII^ERS  PIANO  HOUSE 


The  Leading 

Artistic  Piano  and  Music  House 


351  Washington  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


A  Handy  Out-Door  Library 


THE  COUNTRY   HAND   BOOKS 

A  Scries  of  Illustrated  Practical  Handbooks  dealing  with  Country  Life:  Suitable 
for  pocket  or  knapsack.  Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Harry  Roberts,  Editor 
of ''Handbook  of  Practical  Gardening,"  etc. 

Size  i6mo. 
Bound  in  Limp  Cloth,   Price  |i.oo  net 
Bound  in  Limp  Leather,  Price  $1.20  net 


Vol.  I.     THE  TRAMPS'  HANDBOOK. 

By  Harry  Roberts  for  the  use  of  Travellers, 
Soldiers,  Cyclists  and  Lovers  of  the  Country. 

Vol.  n.    THE  MOTOR  BOOK.     By  R.  J. 

Mecredy. 

Vol.  in.    THE  BIRD  BOOK.   By  A.  J.  R. 

Roberts. 


Vol.  JV.     THE  STILL  ROOM.     By  Mrs. 

Charles  Roundell. 

Vol.  V.     THE  TREE  BOOK.     By  Mary 

RowLES  Jarvis. 

Vol.  VL      THE    WOMAN     OUT    OF 

DOORS.      By  Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 
An  Illustrated  Circular  Sent  Free  on  Application. 


JOHN  LANE 


THE  BODI^JCY  HJCAD 


67  FiftH  A% 


NEW  YORK 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealin 
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Indiana,  Ten-e  Haute. 


Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  ^„^rn«^rfng' 

Mechanical.  Electrical,  Civil  Engineering;  Chemical  course. 
Architecture.  Extensive  shops.  Modemly  equipped  labora- 
tories in  every  department.  Expenses  low.  aist  year.  For 
catalogue  address  C.  L.  Mees,  President. 


BEAUTS  Fit  L 

HUMAN  HAKR 

SWITCHES 

SEHT  ON  APPROVAL 


\ 


Mail  to  us  n  lock  of  your  hair  cut 
close  to  the  root  4  titirS  wc  wiSl  Nt-iid 
vow,  i:H-|^tpai.l  4  rmEHUMMtt 
HMiB  SWITCH^  cxtiii  Miort 
slffin,  3^  iiisJiies  lonn;.  weight  i% 
ounces.  If  you  find  it  of  most 
extTaOTdiTinry  vrUic  audi  art?  ptr- 
ftdly  9atJs6ed,  remit  only  |i.<io 
otherwise  rttum.  Enclose  b-^t 
cents  for  pcssta^e, 

Rmd  and  G^ay  Swtiohmm 
Mro  $2,  SO  each. 

i  *ut;  ii  .^  switch  will 
scUinjj  3^  switches  at  I1.50  e«ch 

We  can  Rupply  all  kinds  of  Hair  Goods  at 
eiitreniely  low  prices*    Send  for  Catalog. 


OOE  £  OOm,  OhiG^ffo^  ith 


t  THE  MAGNIFICIENT  SCENERY 

OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


Tilt  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  best 
ht  seen  from  the  steamers  "  DALLAS 
CITY  *^  or'^  REGULATOR  ''  of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MI88   THIS. 


Round  Trip  to  Cascade  Locks,  daily 
Steamers   leave   Portland,    Alder  Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday, 
for  The  Dalles,   Cascade   Locks,  Hood 
River  and  way  landings. 

Sunday  Excursions  a  Feature 

PHONE    914 

S.  Mcdonald,  Aaent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent,  The  DalleSp  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Joaquin  Miller  and  other  Characteristic  Western 
Authors  and  Artists  contribute 


to 


SUNSET 


$1.00  a  Year 


IOC  a  Copy 


The  only  magazine  that  faithfully  tells,  by  pictures  and  text,  of 
the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west-  ^^BB^HHHHIHH^i^H 
ern  borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  engrav- 
ings. The  representative  business 
houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If  you 
want  to  learn  of  California  and  the 
West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


PUBLISHED   MONTHLY    BY 

Passenger  Department 
Southern  Pacific 


4  Montgomery  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
193  Clark  Street  ....  CHICAGO 
349  Broadway  -  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 
49  Lemdenhall  Street    -     LONDON,  ENG. 


Please   mention   the   Pacific    Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers  ij (^ 
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SPECIAL  CLASSIFIED  DIRECTORY 


for  Portland*  Oregon 


BRASS  WORKS— 

Oregon  Brass  Works, 


69  Second  St.  N. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  &  SUPPLIES— 
Portland  General  Electric  Co.. 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts. 

FRATERNAL  ORDERS— 
Order  of  Washington 
J.  h.  Mitchell,  Supreme  Secretary. 

612-615  Marquam  Building. 

LEATHER  AND  SHOE  FINDINGS— 
J.  A.  Strowbridge, 

189  Front  St. 


PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS— 
Anderson  &  Duniway  Co., 

200-208  Alder  St. 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  COMPANIES— 
J.  E.  Davis, 

66  Third  St. 

WHOLESALE  FRUIT.  ETC.— 
Bell  &  Co.. 

119-115  Front  St. 

WHOLESALE  FURNITURE— 
Oregon  Furniture  Mfg.  Co., 

208  First  St. 


@H»«KgK8^^^ 


Every  City  on 
the  Pacific 
Coast 


Should  be 
represented  in  the 
advertising  section  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly  .  *.  This  magazine 
is  coming  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
representative  western  magazine,  and  its  circu- 
lation is  increasing  all  over  the  United  States  at  a  phe- 
nominal  rate  .  *.  Write  us  for  special  terms  to  cities 

Address:  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Oregon 


Please  mention   the   Pacific    Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers 
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Portland,   Oregon 

As  a.  crntcr  of  wtfaUli,  ami  in  commercial  importamre^  Portland  ia  far  ahead  <ii  any  city  ai 
equal  population  in  the  United  States,  In  popuUtion  Purtlancl  today  ri&Tik^  fort)^-B^qnd  among 
tlie  cities  oi  tlie  Nation.  As  a  wheat -ahippiiiB  point  but  four  cities  of  the  United  States  enjoy  a  iBT^er 
export  trade  than  Portland  does.  Portland  isliips  more  wheat.  Hour  and  lumber  than  any  «^ity  on  the 
Pacilid  Coastp  and  these  staoiei  are  producti  of  the  immediate  frountry  with  which  Portland  doee  the 
principal  hii&inc&^.  in  the  valiimr  of  aci^iimulated  wealth  mn  the  basiP'  of  pdpnUtion,  [Portland  is 
one  of  the  richest  citlcfl  in  tlic  world. 

The  richness  of  tht;  cfJimlry  trihtitary  to  Portland  is  no  more  noticeable  than  Is  the  diversity  of 
these  resources.  *>oi]iJi  of  Poriland  for  350  miles  Ifc  valleya  of  wonderful  fertility,  while  In  the 
moxintftins  and  on  the  higher  elevatlona  bordering  this  E(uccesaion  qI  valleys  ig  a  forest  wealth 
<  >  of  inestimable  value.  The  wonds  t»f  Oregon's  forests  are  the  moat  valuable  for  general  commercial 
purposes  in  tlie  world.  The  output  of  tlie  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Oregon  Ia  one  of  the  ^reat  re- 
sources of  the  state.  Oregon'^  ntimerous  streams,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  whicb  touch  the  coast 
line,  yield  large  values  of  fi&h  prodjicts,  as  statistics  iiiiort'.  i>re|!:on*s  fruit,  for  fulTin-s*  of  sijte  and 
f^r  excellence  of  Ravprp  iurpaj^iA  [Jie  wurhL 


f 


Some  Favorite  Views 

iif  Portland,  showing  the  harbor  and  r?i;D 

of  ihe  five  srnDw-clad  mountains 

vtsibta  from  the  city 


Portland  will  always  remain  the  chief  banking  point  and  shipping  center  for  the  products  of 
the  entire  Columbia  River  watershed.  The  keynote  to  Portland*s  continued  greatness  is  found  in 
the  water-level  haul  from  the  vast  fields  of  Eastern  Oregon,  Eastern  Washington  and  Northern 
Idaho  to  tidewater  at  this  port.  This,  with  an  open  river  to  the  sea,  120  miles  distant,  insures  Port- 
land advantages  as  a  railroad  center  and  shipping  port  for  the  heavy  export  trade  that  no  other 
city  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  ever  hope  to  overcome. 

Portland's  tributary  country  is  rich,  and  the  best  part  of  this  country  is  tapped  by  water-courses 
which  carry  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  at  all  seasons  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  In  extent,  in  richness  of  soil,  in  productiveness  of  its  diversified  industries,  in  accessi- 
bility and  in  climatic  conditions,  the  countrv  which  supports  Portland  is  one  of  the  most  favored 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  spirit  which  has  inaugurated  the  movement  for  the  world  exposition 
m  Portland  in  1905  is  he  spirit  that  promises  the  most  for  the  future  greatness  of  Portland  as  a  city 
of  the  first  rank. 

For  further  information,  address, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Don't  Forget  It! 

The  Pacific  Monthly 
for  the  Padfic  Coast 


We  are  doing  the  biggest  business  in  bona  fide  paid  subscrip- 
tions EVER  done  by  any  Western  magazine. 

If  you  don't  think  so,  we'll  send  you  some  statements  that 
will  surprise  you,  and  we'll  prove  them,  too. 

We're  dead  in  earnest  about  this  thing,  and  we  propose  to  get 
your  business. 


HJCRJC'S  AN  JCYJC  OPJCNJCR  I 

IN  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  the  Pacific  Monthly  has  the  largest 
bona  fide  paid  circulation  of  any  weekly  or  monthly  periodical  db- 
tributcd  in  the  office  building  of  the  city. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

The  same  thing  will  be  true  of  every  leading  city  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


Our  circulation  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  you  advertise  in  a 
Coast  publication,  that  is  where  you  want  your  circulation. 

We're  out  for  business,  and  if  you  mean  business  and  want 
to  advertise  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

YOU  MUST  USE 

The  Pacific  Monthly 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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YOUR  FOUNTAIN  PEN! 


Perhaps  It  has  the  old  finger-solling  Ink-joint;  you  may  have  paid  a  high  price:  you  use  a  filler. 

Two  new  forms  without  these  objections  are  made  and  guaranteed  at  moderate  prices  by 

A.  A.  WATERMAN  &  CO.,  No.  22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Incandescent  Arc  Lights 

5c  PER  HOUR  while  Burning  on  Meter  Basis 

Electric  Lamps  Below  Cost  to 
consumers  of  our  current,  viz: 

I5c  Each;  $1.75  per  Dozen 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 


RMONE 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


»»»»»»»»»»«  U  I  »t|i»|..||MH  |ft»»»» 


Largest  Oothiers  in 
the  Northwest* 

<  >  The  highest  type  of  perfection  ; ; 
IN  MEN'S  AND  BOVS 

I  high-grade  dothiiig,  fumishuigs  and  haU 

Mall  orders  promptly 
attended  to 

;  PORTLAND  ^  OREGON  ;; 

ii»iti»**im  i  I  ill  riiii"»»i-'H'»»i' 


POULTRY  NETTING  | 

Wholesale  ^^^^^^ 

mMM  and  Retail    1 

Wire  and  Iron  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Rail- 
ing, Barbed  Wire,  Wire  and  Lawn  Fencing 

Portland  Wire  (ft  Iron  Works 

105  N.  THIRD  ST..  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

JAMBS  A..BBCKBTT 


K.  S.  BRVIN 


K,  S.  Ervin  &  Co. 


(  LiMITBD.) 

General- 


English  Tailors 

Chambers  Building . 

TKird  and  Alder  Streets 

[Portland,  Oregon 

Messrs.  #C-  S.  Ervin  ^  Co.  Ltd. 

Announce  the  arrival  of  their  Novelties 
for  Spring  and  Summer,  from  the  West 
End  of  London,  and  call  to  your  attention 
a  few  of  the  clothes  they  are  prepared  to 
make:  Dress  Suits  and  Evenin^r  Jackets, 
White  and  Fancy  Dress  Waistcoats.  Prock 
and  Morningr  Suits,  Loun^re  Suits,  Golfing 
Capes.  Norfolk  Jackets,  Knicker-Breeches. 
Chesterfield  and  Frock  Overcoats.  Covert 
and  Racing  Coats,  Automobile  Coats  and 
Ulsters.  Hunting  and  Riding  Coats,  Riding 
Breeches  and  Tattersall  Waistcoats. 

ALL  KINDS  OP  RIDINa,  SHOOTINQ  AND  POLO 

LBaOINOS,  AND  THB  RBOISTBRBD 

"AQUASCUTUM**  RAIN  COATS 

Chambers  Building,     Third  and  Alder  Streets 
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THE-  BREW  or  ALL  BREWS 

RAINIER  BEER 


mnm  CHJ 


White  Advertisinft  Bureau 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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The  Fay-Sholcs 

Holds  Record  for  Speed 


t 

♦ 

I 


Leading;  Sing^le  Keyboard. 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES  SOI.D 
AND  RJCNTJCD 

BXPBRT  RBPAIRINa    ::    Rubber  Stamps, 

Seals,  Etc.  Typewriter  Desks, 

Chairs,  Etc.     ::     Office  and 

Dupilcatinff  Goods,  Btc. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 

Ill  fir  GtUoiiii    231  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


SPOKANE 

Great  Opporttmitks  to  Make  Investments. 
I  will  loan  you  money  at  low  rates  of  interest* 
J.W.OSBORN, 

503-504  The  Rookery  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

nUCAP    DATCC   California,  Washington 
UnCMl      nMICO       Oregon,  Colorado 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  household  goods  of  in- 
tending settlers  to  the  abore  States.  Write  for  rates. 
Map  of  California,  FREE.  If  not  interested,  please  tell 
friends  who  are. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.,  325  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  San  Francisco  Office,  18  Montgomery  Street, 
Room  4;  Bekinti  Moving  snd  storage  Company,  410 
OccldenUl  Ave.,  Seattle.  Wash.,  AgenU;  C.  6.  Pick 
Transfer  &  Storage  Co..  Portland,  Ore.,  Agents. 

338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


£2£;m^  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 

We  call  for,  Sponge,  Press  and  deliver 
one  suit  of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew 
on  buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

$1.00  A  MONTH 

UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  Washington  Street 
90TH  PHONES  PORTUND,  OREGON 


ii 


THE  GLORIOUS 

STARS  AND  STRIPES" 


We  make  them  to  order.    Anv  size.    ....^   ,, 

A  large  assortment  of  HLAOS  constantly  in  stoci 


Any  quantity, 
ck. 


Bags, Twines, Tents,  Awnings  and  Mining  Hose 
BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Write  us  for  prices.    Mention  The  Pacinc  Monthly. 

W.  C.  NOON  BAG  CO. 

Incorporated  1893 
32-34  First  St.   210-216  Couch  St.    Portland,  Ore. 


J.  P.  riNLEY  &  SON 

Emlialiners  and  Puneral  Directors 

DOTH  PHONES  No.  9 

Lady  Attendant 
Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sta.,  PORTLAND  ORE. 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations 

Paper  Hanging,  Painting  and  Kalaomlnlng 

307  ALDER   STREET 

Phone   Black  1698  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


^.^]^^ 


t 


Cor. Twelfth  and  Flanders  Sts.,  Portland,  Oregon 


ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED 
Telephone,  Both  Compenle* 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

First  Class  Work 

A  Trial  Will  Convince 


Pleaae  meAtion  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertiaers 
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Seattle  Sanitarium  and  School  of  Healing 

INCORPORATED 

1506  FourtK  Avenue,  SEATTI^ID,  MTASH. 

Is  the  only  Sanitarium  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  treats  successfully  all  acute,  chronic 
and  nervous  diseases,  including  all  whiskey,  drug  and  tobacco  habits  and  vices,  with- 
out the  use  of  drugs  or  surgery.  We  have  the  most  thorough  absent  treatment  sys- 
tem to  be  found.  Thousands  are  annually  treated  at  their  homes  by  absent  treat- 
ment, and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  cures  have  been  periormed.  If  you  are  sick 
and  cannot  come  here,  write  us,  and  we  can  treat  you  just  as  successfully  as  if  you 
were  here.  We  also  give  instructions  in  all  the  branches  of  natural  and  drugless 
healing,  and  grant  diplomas.  For  further  particulars,  address  the  Sanitarium. 
State  in  what  periodical  you  saw  our  advertisement. 


R.W.cJAMIESON 


TACOM  A.WASl- 


8rea^  SPARK.  GASOLINE  ENGINES  &  LAUNCHES.  ^^'''' SPARK. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
SCENERY 

Views  of  the  wonderful  Yoho  Valley^  the  most 

majestic  in  the  worldt  surpassisig  Yosemitc* 

Fra«ier  Rhrer  Views,  £tc^  £tc.,  Etc* 

R.  H.  TRUEMAN  A  CO.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Modern  Astrology  revealt  correctly  your  past, 
present  and  future  life.  To  be  convinced  send  loc 
(silver)  sex  and  birthdate. 

PROP.  STRAUQHAN  HINTON, 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  R.  P.  D.  No.  3. 

Rare  Selection  of  Views  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

A.  FRENCH,  Art  Photos:rapher 

TACOMA.  WASHINGTON 


The  Master  Specialist  of  Seattle,  Who  Cures 

Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  and  Treats 

Patients  Personally 


•#Mtta  •#••#•  •#M#a  ffr  ffrffr  •#»#(»•#»#(»•#»•#»#(»  •#••#» 

VaHcocele  { 
Hydrocele  % 

CURED  TO  STA  Y  CURED  '  *i* 

Ro  CuMng  •#•  Fain.     Oumfmnimmd  Cttpm  om         s§e 
Monmy  Rmiundmd 

MA^II^^Jir'l  C  Under  my  treatment  this  in- 
W  AKIIjllljV^I  ^  sidious  disease  rapidly  disap- 
»  "•■■■^'^^^'^fc^  pears.  Pain  ceases  almost  in* 
stantly.  The  stagnant  blood  is  driven  from  the  dilated 
and   all  soreness  and  swelling  subsides.     Every  indi- 


7    btn  I  AIN  IT  Ur  uUnC  what  I  havrdone  for  others"!  <^n  do  for  you 


cation  of  Varicocele  vanishes  and  in  its  stead  comes  the 
pleasure  of  perfect  health.  Many  ailments  arc  reflex,  origfi- 
nating  from  other  diseases.  For  instance,  innumerable  blood 
and  nervous  diseases  result  from  poisonous  taints  in  the 
system.  Varicocele  and  Hydrocele,  if  neglected,  will  under* 
mine  the  physical  strength,  depress  the  mental  faculties,  de- 
range the  nervous  system,  and  ultimately  produce  compli- 
cated results.  In  treating  diseases  of  men  I  always  cure 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause.  I  desire  that  every  person 
afflicted  with  these  or  allied  diseases  write  me,  so  I  can  ex- 
plain my  method  of  cure,  which  is  safe  and  permanent.  My 
consultation  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  my  charges  for  a 
perfect  cure  will  be  reasonable  and  not  more  than  you  will 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits  conferred. 

I  give  a  legal  guarantee  to  cure  or  refund  your  money. 
I  can  cure  you  at  home. 


%  STATE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  £ 

*|*  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  701   FIRST  AVENUE  *f* 

«!•  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON    :    Rooms  20-28  ••• 

^k^^sAsiAa^a  ^a^a  ^a^k^a  ^a^k^fe  ^^^k^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^fe^L 

▼WW  W  VW  W~  ""▼  TT  W  WW  V^qT  W/F 
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THIS  DUILDING 

WU  K  PLASTDKD  WIIH 

IIUMiUfT 

THE  PERFECTION  OF 

WAUL  PLASTER 

SEE  THAT  SIGN 

It  is  being  put  up  on  every  up-to-date  resi- 
dence and  office  building  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

IT  MEANS  that  the  owner  is  a  progressiw 
man.  He  doesn't  want  the  old,  troublesome, 
cracking,  unsatisfactory  plaster.  He  selected 
ADAMANT  because  It  is  scientific,  hygienic, 
sensible,  permanent  and  a  big  saving  in  the  end. 
If  you  are  building  you  want  to  know  more  about 
it.  Write  us  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that  It 
will  pay  you  to  use  ADAMANT. 

THE  ADAMANT  CO. 

7  South  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 
222  Qlobe  Building,  740  Pacific  Ave,, 

Seattle,  Wash.  Tacoma,   Wash. 


Seattle^  Tacoma 
and  Olympia  Route 

MuItnomaH  ®, 
Capital  City 

New  Time  Card 


MULTNOMAH. 

Daily,  except  Sunday. 


Lv.  Olympia 
Ar.  Tacoma 
Lv.  Tacoma 
Ar.  Seattle 
Lv.  Seattle 
Ar.  Tacoma 
Lv.  Tacoma 
Ar.  Olympia 


X' 


CAPITAL  CITY. 
Daily,  except  Sunday. 
7:00  a.  m. 
9  :oo  a.  m. 
10:00  a.  m. 
I  :oo  p.  m. 
4:1s  P-  m. 
7:15  pnj. 
7:4s  p.  m- 
9:45  p.  m. 


6:30  a.  m.Lv.  Seattle 
9:00  a.  m.Ar.  Tacoma 
10:00  a.  m.|Lv.  Tacoma 
12.00  m.  Ar.  Olympia 
I  :oo  p.  m.Lv.  Olympia 
3:00  p.  m.Ar.  Tacoma 
3:30  p.  m.Lv.  Tacoma 
6:30  p.m.  Ar.  Seattle 


Connecting  with  Shelton  and  Kamilchie  Boats 


Landings: 

Galbraith    Dock,    Seattle;     Commercial    Dock, 

Tacoma;    Percival  Dock,  Olympia. 

Fare  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  50o 

Round  Trip,  75o 

Tmlmphonm  Pink  tSOt,  Smattlm 


S.  Willey  S.  S.  A  Navigation  Co., 


R.   C.   FORCE,   Manager. 
Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthlv 


Ladies 
Appreciate 

the  roomy  retiring  rooms,  cosy  compart- 
ments and  the  many  little  conveniences 
especially  arranged  for  their  comfort  on 
the 

North- 
Western 

Limited 

««TK«  TraiA  for  Comfort" 

every  night  between  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago,  via  The  Northwest  Une. 


Before  starting  on  a  trip— no  matter  where — 
write  for  Interesting  information  about  com- 


fortable traveling 


H.  L.  SISLER 

GENERAL  AGENT 

183  TKira  St.,  Portlaika,  Or*. 

T.  W.  TCA8DALC 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


when  dealing  withp^^«t^r.QQQgJg 
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TO 

ST.    PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 


The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

Yellowstone 

Park  Line 

Tickets  sold  to  all 
points  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Ehi- 
rope. 

Telephone    Main    244. 


For  detailed  informa- 
tion, tickets,  sleeping  oar 
reservations,  call  on  or 
write 

A.  D.  Charlton 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL 

PASSENGER 

AGENT 


255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Third,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


THE  LINE 

New  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

THAT  CROSSES 

Library  Observation  Cars 

THE 

Lighted  by  Acetylene  Gas 

IVIOUNTAINS 

"Rockies"  "Cascades"  ' 

BY 

DAYLIGHT 

New  Equipment  Throughout 

Low  round-trip  excursion  rates  to  Chicago,  Peoria.  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  points  East.  Dates  of  sale,  June  4  and  5 
and  24  to  30;  July  15  and  16,  August  25  and  26.  For  tickets,  rates, 
folders  and  for  full  information,  call  on  or  address, 

J.  W.  PHALON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent  H.  DICKSON.  City  Ticket  Agent 

Z23  Third  Street,  Portland 
A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON.  61a  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


^ 
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THE  SCENIC  LINE 

Throoffh  Salt  Lake  City,   Olenwood  Springs, 

Leadvllle,  PneMo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver  to 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH 


THE    WORLD'S   FAMOUS    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  SCENERY 

Castle  Gate,  Canon  of  the  Grand,  Royal 
Qorge-BY  DAYUQHT 


Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


Leaves. 


Z  :oo  A.  M. 


7:00  P.  M. 


DEPOT  FIFTH 

AND   IRVING   STREETS 

PORTLAND 


For  Maygers ,  Rainier,  Clat- 
skanie,  Westport,  Qifton,  Aa- 
toria,  Warrenton,  Flavel,  Ham- 
mond, Fort  Stevens,  Gearhart 
Park.  Seaside,  Astoria  and 
Seashore     Express    Daily. 

Astoria    Express    Daily. 


Arrives. 


11:10  A.  M. 


9 :40  P.  M. 


Ticket  oflke,  255  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot 
J.  C.  MAYO.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or. 


The 
Pacific  Monthly 

Is  increasing  its  bona  fide  paid 

circulation  faster  than  any  other 

monthly  publication  in 

the  entire  west 


Three  Convenient,  Comfortable  and  Luxurious 

Fast  Trains  Dally. 

Carrying  All  aasses.    Modem  Equipment. 

Tourist  Excursions  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 

Boston  without  change. 

Dining  Cars.    All  Meals  ServMl  A  La  Carte 

on  All  Trains. 

For  Rates.  Routes,  Polders,  IMustrated  Booklet, 
call  on  or  address 

W.  C.  McBRIDE,  CenM  Agent 

1 24  Third  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Please  mention   the   Pacific    Monthly  when   deal 


ling  with  advertisc^^^-^^^-vrrl/^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CALIFORNIA 

Is  delightful  in  winter,  and  when 

the  Oregon  rains  set  in  you 

should  take  a  trip 

via  the 

Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 


Elegant  Vestibule  Trains  | 

leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  eternal 
Sunshine 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return, 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 

The  Best  of  Everything 

For  beautifully  Illustrated  booklets  describing 
this  delightful  trip,  address 

W.  E.  COMAN 
General  Passenger  Agent       PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 


Three  Trains  Daily  via  this  Route  to  All  Points 


EAST  AND   SOUTH 

Ocean  Steamers  to  San  Francisco  Every  Five  Days 

C.  W.  STINGER,  City  Ticket  Agent 

A.  L.  CRAIG,  Genera/ Passenger  Agent      254  Washington  St.,  Portland,  Orogon 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  deal 


ing  with  advertisers       r^^/^^r^/^TiO 
Digitized  by  VrrOOQlC 
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Make  It  Complete! 


A  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Is  not  considered  connplete  which  does  not  include 
a  trip  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  The  Dalles.  The  crags,  cascades,  cloud-capped 
mountains,  and  waterfalls  of  the  famous  Columbia  River  have  no  counterpart  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  It  is  possible  to  make  this  beautiful  trip  in  a  day,  leaving 
at  7  a.  m.  and  returning  about  5  p.  m. 

You  spend  a  day  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  all  the  while  surrounded 
by  every  comfort  money  and  skill  can  provide,  and  when  you  return  through  the 
twilight  of  an  Oregon  summer  evening,  you  say,  as  did  Kipling  when  he  caught 

his  first  salmon  from  .  _-  -         ^^  ^ 

an  Oregon  stream: 
i  have  lived."* 


■t^i 


A  Favortte  View 

thti  Girar.d  Gorge  of 
fho  Coliimblji  River. 


The  Reg;ulator  I^ine 

Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street  Dock,  7;00  a.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Loclcs,  Hood  River  and  way  landings.     Sunday  Trips  a  Feature. 

S.  McDonald,  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon  PHONE  914 

A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent,  The  Dalles,  Oregon  H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  AUnager,  Portland,  Oregon 


Please   mention    the    Pacific    Monthly  when 


dealing  with  advertisers       f^  r^r^i-^}r> 
Digitized  by  VrrOOv  IC 
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"Johnnie 

On  the  Spot" 


MILE 

IScts 


R.INC  UP 

MAIN  53 


l4Act\7  Messenger 
riaoLjr  Company 

93  Ssth  Street..    Portland,  Ore. 


40,000 
Gallons 

Geneva 

LI  I  n  I A   !^ LiTjuft 

WATER 


have  been  sold  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  during 
the  past  few  years, 
and  Portland  has  the 
best  and  purest  water  supply  of  any  city  in 
the  world. 

Geneva  sells  anywhere  and  everywhere 
because  it  is  the  most  remarkable  mineral 
water  in  the  world.  It  has  made  more  cures 
of  stomach  troubles  than  all  other  mineral 
waters  combined  Let  us  send  you  a  book- 
let and  it  will  convince  you. 

GENEVA  MINERAL  WATER  CO. 


203'^  Washington  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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BISHOP'S  Macaroni  and  Cheese 
BISHOP^S  Rice  Pudding 

Bishop  ^  Company,  Portland,  Oregon 
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F.  W.  Baltu  and  Company. 


PbINTBM,    PotTLAND,    OeKGON. 


The  Steamer  "STRATHGYLIC,"  loading  ai  I'oitland,  Oregon,  for  the  Pbilipoines, 
with  a  cargo  of  3,600,000  feet  of  Oregon  pine,  treated  with  AVENARIUS  CAftBO- 
LINEUM,  for  the  United  States  Government,  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  V'^esscI 
cleared  August  17,  1901. 


The  lumber  is  simply  immersed  in  AVENARIUS  CARBOLTNEUM  contained  in  a 
dipping  vat,  remaining  in  same  for  a  short  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  timber.  The 
quick,  economical  and  practical  way  of  this  treatment  is  apparent  to  anybody;  it  requires 
no  machinery  whatsoever,  excepting  a  derrick  for  the  handling  of  very  large  timber. 
Ln  treating  smaller  sizes  of  timber,  a  common  brush  can  be  used  for  applying  the  AVE- 
NARIUS CARBOLINEUM  with  the  same  good  results.  The  AVENARIUS  CARBO- 
LINEUM  treatment  is  ack-nowledged  to  give  far  better  results  in  preserving  timber  than 
creosoting  and  other  processes.    It  takes  less  time  and  the  cost  is  considerably  smaller. 


ABSOLUTE  PACTS  deserving  the  ettentioii  of  tbOM  who  eppreciete 
PRACTICAL  ECONOMY 

1.  AVENARIUS  CARBOLINFiUM  will  prevent  most  efficiently  ROT.  DRY-ROT, 
and  DECAY  OF  WOODWORK  in  any  situation,  AND  IS  GUARANTEED  TO  DOUBLE 
ITS  LII'E.    Thirty  years'  use  and  numerous  testimonials  further  substantiate  this  assertion. 

2.  Will  prevent  the  checking  and  warping  of  woodwork;  it  will  expel  and  repel 
dampness  from  wood,  and  make  same  waterproof. 

3.  Will  prevent  crumbling  and  decay  of  brick  and  stone  walls,  and  make  same  water- 
proof and  impervious  to  dampness. 

4.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  contains  no  carbolic  acid  nor  any  other  free  acid;  there- 
fore, its  application  is  not  injurious  to  the  wood  fibre.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  make  wood 
tough  and  liard  and  increase  its  resistence  a^inst  strain  and  other  mechanical  actions. 

5.  It  is  nn  antiseptic,  free  from  all  poisonous  ingredients  whatsoever. 

6.  It  contains  no  volatile  or  dangerous  oils,  its  boiling  point  being  ss/**  Fahrenheit; 
therefore  it  does  not  make  the  woodwork  more  inflammable  than  it  is  in  its  natural  state. 

7.  It  applic?  to  woodwork  an  attractive  and  durable  nut-brown  stain,  and  has  a  very 
large  covering  capacity.    Its  color  adapts  it  well  also  as  a  paint  for  outbuildings,  roofs,  etc. 

8.  It  is  always  ready  for  immediate  use;  it  does  not  evaporate  nor  dry  up,  and  can 
be  kept  on  hand  always  without  loss,  and  used  immediately  on  every  occasion. 

9.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  like  paint,  or  by  immersion  of  the  timber,  and  no 
skilled  labor  is   required. 

10.  Try  a  barrel  of  Avenarius  Carbolineum  and  you  will  soon  become  a  firm  believer 
in   its  merits,  and  use  it  on  every   future  occasion. 

11.  IS  SOLD  ONLY  by  us  or  our  duly  authorized  agents.  We  do  not  sell  through 
jobbers,  as  we  can  thus  better  protect  our  customers  from  imposition,  as  well  as  ffuard 
our  own  reputation. 

CarboKneum  Wood-Preserving  Co. 

160-162  FronL  StreeL,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Enthusiasm 


Conquers  where  cvcrytbmg  else  fails.  The 
Pici&c  Monthly  15  increasmg  its  circuktion 
^t  4  phenomenal  nte  hccausc  it  is  recogniz- 
jng  more  tnd  more  the  wonderful  forces  ol 
energy  and  enthusiasm  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  def>artment, 
'^Progress,"  keeps  in  touch  with  the  growth, 
progress,  development,  cflergy  and  oppor- 
tunities of  this  region,  and  it  has  made  the 
biggest  hit  of  any  feature  connected  witli  1 
western  magazine.  The  Pacific  Monthly 
preaches  the  doctrine  of  optimism  and  en- 
thusiasm. It  believes  in  itself  ind  in  a  mar- 
velous future  for  this  western  wonderland. 
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IS      PEIN  CO. 


)  SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitable  for  your  handwtttiii^  bom  ^  lample  card  of   12  leading  num* 
bers  for  correspoodeoce^  veot  pottpald  on   receipt  of  6  cea^  io  ft^unp*. 


I  SFENCERIAN  FEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  Yoti. 


The  Little  Art  Shop 


Y-  M,  C.  A.   BUll^DlWG 


175  FotirtH  Street         PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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CLEAR   HAVANA   CIGAR  ^^^  ^"^^^^^f^^  ^^^^ 


AI.I.XN  CUp  i.£^?|riS 


Pof-ttand^  Orrgon 


DISTRIBUTORS 


PIANOS  .  ORGANS 

MO  h«>Ttie  ahould  be  without  a  pl&no  In  this  eiiUg^hteTied  ag**. 
The  home  is  happiest  where  music  1b  one  of  the  preilomJn  ilin« 
features.  NO  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ts  in  a  posUlon  to  furnlah 
Pianos  and  Organs  at  euch  low  prices  and  on  such  reasonable  tttma 
RR  we.  WE  handle  only  irooda  of  an  establishes^  reputation,  sucl  ma 
Knabe.  Steck.  Hard  man,  Fischpr.  Ludwlg.  Hamilton  and  Kln^- 
bur>',  and  the  Eatey,  Maaon  &  Hamlin,  and  Chicago  Cottage  Orgnas 
WE  chargre  no  more  for  them  than  other  cteaters  charge  for  tj.  *? 
cheap  kind.  A  small  payment  down  and  you  can  have  a  goo-i 
Piano  delivered  in  your  home,  and  can  have  the  use  of  it  while  pav 
ing  for  It  in  small  monthly  payments.  Write  for  catalogues  and  oiji 
i-a^iy  ijayment  plan- 

ALLEN  &  GILBERT-RAMAKER  CO. 

209-211    Firs*  Street.  Porllawd.  Ortgon  1406  Zfid  A^fifjuf.  Seattle.  WasK. 
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Special  attention  to  care  of  property  of  non-residents 

O.  G.  CHAMBERLAIN 

REAL  CSTATC  AND  LOANS 

Corrc^xmdcncc  Solicited 

Offices    Room  I,  Donk  ftMll<llng 

ATHCNA      ts      UMATILLA  COUNTY      ::      OREGON 

Farms  and  City  Property  for  Sale 
A.  L  LORENZEN 


REAL  CSTATC 
BROKCR 


No.  6K  Moln  Street 


WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


0«o.  T.  Prather,  PreiHdent     : :      U.  S.  Com'r  and  Notary  Public 

L.  H.  Prather.  Vice-President 

C.  E.  Heiiiman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Notary  Public 

The  Prather  Investment  Company 

Abstracts,  Conveyanclnff,  Real  Estate, 
Insurance  and  Money  to  Loan 

Lots  and  blocko  for  sale.    Taxes  paid  for  n^n -residents.   Corres- 
pondence solicited.    Township  Plats  and  Blanks  in  stock. 

HOOD  RIVBR,  OREGON 


Geo.  H.  Durham,  President  O.  M.  Smith.  Sec'y 

J.  L.  Hartman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

No.  3  Chamber  of  Commorco,  PORTUND.  0RE60N 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 

Special  Rates  made  to  Attorneys.  Real  Estate  Agents 
and  Brokers 


Irrigated   Lands. 


IREEN ACRES 


IRRIGATION     DISTRICT. 

Tributary  u^  ■i:iLr.z\Z7^::t:.,.^ 

ai>iii»»    IPOKANt:  VAtLtV  LAND  4  WATCH  CO., 


BEST  WHEATLAND  OF  EASTERN 
OREGON 

960  acres,  about  700  acres  tillable,  new  2 -story 
house,  grood  barn,  orchard,  srood  springs,  place 
fenced  and  cross-fenced.  276  acres  sown  in 
wheat  and  40  acres  plowed;  average  of  crops 
between  25  and  30  bushels  per  acre;  $20.00  per 
acre. 

FINE  STOCK  FARM  near  Roseburg.  Southern 
Oregon;    railroad  next  to  the  place. 

690  acres,  good  new  house,  large  bam,  enough 
fine  timber  to  pay  for  place.  6  or  6  fine  springs 
on  place.  40  head  of  cattle.  3  horses,  wagon  and 
all  fanning  implements:  fine  place  to  live. 
Price.  18.000.00. 

OHABLESON   A   STAXJB. 

246Vi  Morrison  St.,  Portland.  Oregon. 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 
PNddent 


J.  Thorburn  Ross 
Vice-Preaident  and  Manager 


T.  T.  BURKHART 

Secretary 


JOHlf  K.  KOLLOCK 

AsBt.  Secretary 


LOANS 
REAL  ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  have  the 
Largest  and  Best 

Equipped  Real 
Estate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and  certificates  issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertiscrt 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

PORBST  QROVB.  ORBQON 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,   Sept.  17,  2902. 

Full  Academy  and  College  Courses. 

Best  of  instruction  in  Music,  Vocal  and  In- 
strumental. 

Surroundings  beautiful  and  clean. 

A  safe  place  for  young  people. - 

All  proper  athletics  encouraged.  Well 
equipped  G^nasium,  Athletic  field  with  four- 
lap  track,  for  base  ball  and  foot  ball.  Ground 
for  tennis  and  basket  ball.    Bowling  alley,  etc. 

Tuition  and  other  expenses  exceedingly  mod- 
erate. Need  not  exceed  $100  to  $175  for  the 
year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  N.  FERRIN,  Dean 


Hill  Military  Academy 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Young  Men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates 
during  the  last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of 
his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Qaasical,  College  aad 
Business  Courses.    For  Catalogue  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  fourteenth  year  will  open  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 1$. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys 
and  girls  as  earlv  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits 
them  for  the  Academy. 

A  gymnasium  will  be  opened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  on  the  Academy 
grounds.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  a  skilled 
director. 

The  Academy  will  open  in  September  a 
boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  hall  will  be  at  loi 
Eleventh  street,  and  will  be  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address 
PORTLAND  ACADEMY    ::    Portland,  Oregon 


ST.  HELEN'S  HALL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Classes  in  Art  and 
Elocution  form  Wed- 
nesday, Oct.  I  St.  Art 
under  direction  of 
Miss  Georgina  Burns, 
Art  Students'  League, 
New  York.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Ethel  Webb 
of   London,    Eni^and. 

Circulars  upon  ap- 
plication to 


MISS  ELEANOR  TEBBBTTS.  Principal 


YOUNG  MEN 

Do  you   want  paying  employment  with  merch- 
ants  and   business   men,   with    the   banks,   rail- 
ways   and    other    great    corporations     of    the 
country?    If  so,  we  can  help  you.    For  young 
men  and   women  between   14  and  40  years  of 
age,   we  obtain   salaries  rang^ing   from   $500   to 
$1000  a  year.    We  can  obtam  a  good  position 
tor    anyone    whom    we    can    prepare    tor    the 
work  to  be  done,  and  when  once  placed  there 
is  a   chance    to   rise.  Write   for  our   Catalogue 
now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.    It  will  show 
you  that  we  can  fit  you  for  business — and  find 
business    for    you.     Address 

Holmes  English  and  Business  College 

Eleventh  and  Yamhill  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

New  Equipment,  up-to-date  methods,  experi- 
enced and  enthusiastic  instructors. 

Graham's  Standard  Phonography  (Roger's 
Compendium). 

Touch  Typewriting.  Remington  and  Smith 
Premier  Typewriters. 

Goodyear-Marshall  Systemof  Bookkeeping  (an 
actual  business  system.) 

Palmer  method  of  Penmanship. 

Rates  reasonable.  Cost  of  living  within  the 
reach  of  all.    For  Prospectus  write  the 

Modern  School  of  Commerce 

LA  GRANDE,  OREGON 

WHITWORTH  COLLEGE 

THE  HOME  SCHOOL 


Able  Faculty.  Up-to-date 
methods.  Small  classes. 
Maximum  of  individual 
attention  of  teachers. 
Four  elegant  buildings. 
Ample  Equipment 

1— College. 

4— Preparatory  School. 

J — School  of  Music. 

The  best  of  everything  in 

the  way  of  education.  .  . 

F.  B.Gaiilt, 

Tacoma,  Washington 


BEHNKE-WALKER 

BVSINESS  college: 

242  Washington  Steest  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  Investigate  our 
system  of 

BOOKKEEPING  and  VOUCHER  ACCOUNTING 

(Laboratory  Method) 
Shorthand  —  The  celebrated  Pernin  System  which 

was  awarded  the  World's  Fair  Medal  and  Diploma. 
Telegraphy  —  By  a  system  that  makes  thorough 

commercial  and  railroad  operators. 
Individual  instruction  by  experienced  teachers  of 

recognized  ability  by  the  business  world. 

1.  M.  WALKER,  Secy.  H.  W.  BEHNKE,  Pres. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


►»»»^ 


Special  Attention  given  to  Collections 


Established  1859 


LADD  &  TILTON 

TRANSACT  A  GENERAL   BANKING   BUSINESS 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


»♦•♦•♦•♦•#•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦• 


John  C.  Aihswoitth.  President 
John  S.  Baker.  Vice-President 


P.  C.  Kauffman.  ad  Vice-President 
Arthur  G.  Prichard,  Cashier 


^  11^  IP  I      |T\/      TRUST  COMPAf 

rlUbLII Y    BANK 


TACOMA.  WASHINGTON 

Capital,  ^300,000.00  **^1Slpirt«o*rt'*"  Deposits,  ^i,2CX),ooo.oo 

TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 

Savings  Department  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


A.  L.  Mills President  W.  C.  Alvord Cashier 

J.  W.  NcwKiKK yice-President  B.  F.  Stcvcns    ....    Aidstant  Cashier 

First  National  Bank 

or    PORTI^AND,    OREGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Capital •500,000.00 

St&rplt&s 750,000.00 

Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 
United  States 


Comer   First    and    "WasKin^ton   Streets 


!I5ffi^^5^w^Tv 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


J.  C.  AiNSwosTH,  President 
W.  B.  Atbr,  Vice-President 


R.  W.  ScHMBBR,  Asst.  Cashier 
A.  M.  Wright,  Asst.  Caskier 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital,  ^300,ocx)        Surplus  and  Profit,  ^60,000        Deposits,  ^2,000,000 
Wants  Good  Business  upon  Substantial  Assets 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Gives  personal  attention  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  every  account 


)OCXXX}000000000000000000000 


i.b:ading  HOTEI.S  OF  thb:  pacific  north*wb:st 

R*coinin*Acl*cl  bar  tfkm  PAciflc  MoAtHly 


Only  Sample  Room  in  City 


The  Western  Hotel 


Rates  $1.00  to  $1.35 
per  day 


D.  L.  ADAMS 


Wasco»  Oregon 


Newly  Remodelled 


Rooms  with  Bath 


Hotel  Pendleton 

Van  Dran  Bros.  Props. 
Telephone  in  Rooms 

Rates  $2.50  and  Up.  Pendleton,  Oregon 


Everything  New,  Tasty 
and  Comfortable 


Elegant  Sample  and  Dining 
Rooms 


Vienna  Hotel 


American  or  European  Plan 


Port  Townsend,  Wash. 


American  Plan,  $1.95  to  $2.00 
per  day   ::    Free  Bus 


Modem  Improvements 
Fireproof  Building 


Hotel  Bartholet 

TENNANT  A  MILES,  Proprietors 

Well  Lighted  Sample  Rooms  North  Yalcima,  Wash. 


The  KLOEBER 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium    ^    Green  River  Hot  Springs 


The  Most  Perfectly  Appointed  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  the  West 


la  ^ 

l==l    hiL 


development  of  ^he  KLOEBER^  has  reached  a  degfree  of 
excellency  that  places  h  superior  to  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
West  and  amongfst  the  leading:  health  resorts  of  the  world«  Steam 
heated  and  electric  ligfhted  througfhout^  with  all  the  approved 
appointments  of  a  modern  institution,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  those  desir- 
ing either  rest,  the  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  or  merely  pleasure* 
The  waters  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities*  On  main  line  of 
N*  P*  Ryt  63  miles  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma*    For  further  information 

address 

J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot  Springs,  Wash. 


Please   mention   the    Pacific    Monthly  when   dealing  with  advertisers  ^^^ 
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LEADING  HOTELS  OP  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


i                             TACOMA>  WASHINGTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial 
Travelers 

fine  Sample  1?ooms 

AMERICAN   PLAN       ::        S3.O0  PER  DAY  UPWAPtOS 

W,  B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager                       , 

ll^^^^-^M   -,  .:,^^^H^^ 

Leading  Hotel  in  Town  First  Class  Meals 

Hotel  Florence 

W.  E.  SAUNTHY,  Proprietor 

IMarysville,  Wash. 


Sample  Rooms 

for  Commercial  Men 


Strictly  First  Class 


The  Sehome  Hotel 

M.  A.  THOMSON.  'Proprietor 

American  Plan  Whatcom,  Wash. 

Newly  Repaired  and  Furnished 

The  Commercial  Hotel 


D.  J.  BRIDGFORD.  'Proprietor 

Rates  $1.00  and  $1.25 
per  day 


Kelso,  Wash. 


Good  Sample  Rooms 

The  Spencer  Hotel 

W.  C.  FAULKNER.  'Proprietor 

Electric  Lights  Castle  Rock,  Wash. 


Steam  Heated  ::  Electric  Lighted  ::  Call  Bells  in  Every  Room 
Open  Fireplaces 


HOTEL  HOQUIAH 

EDWARD  LYCAN,  McttUiger 

Hoqidam 


Lars^est  and  Finest 
Sample  Rooms  in  Town 


Washington 


Strictly  First  Class 
Newly  Furnished 


The  Leading  Hotel  of 
Eima,  Washln8:tofi 


The  Elma 


EUROPEAN  PLAN 


First  Class  Restaurant 
in  Connection 


Eima,  Wash. 


The  Kalama  Hotel 

M.  J.  SCOTT,  'Proprietor 

Kalama,  Wash. 


1  Ibotel  Badminton 


J.  W.  WALLIS,  Proprietor 

Leading  family  and  tourist  hotel  on  the  Coast.      Only  two  blocks  from 
wharf  and  depot.    One  block  from  theatres  and  postoffice. 

RATES  $2.00  AND  $2.50  PER  DAY 

Hmerican  plan 


Menu  unsurpassed  in  excellence 


European  Plan  from  $x.oo  up 


Deliehtful  verandas 

on  first  and  second  lloprs 


Please   mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when   dealing  with  advertiser! 


VANCOUVER,  B.,C. 
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LEADING    HOTELS    OF    THE    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST 


Photo  by  J.  W.  Tollman 


THE  PORTLAND 

H.  C.  BO^WERS,  Manager 


The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

AMERICAN   PLAN,   $3.C0   PER   DAY  UPWARDS 
Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  CoTi-nercial  Travelers 


Your  Summer  Vacation 

SHOULD  BE  SPENT  AT  THE  BREAKERS,  LONG  BEACH, 
WASHINGTON,  and  YOU  WILL  RETURN  TO  YOUR  WORK 

Strengthened  and  Refreshed 


The  hotel  is  new,  commodious  and  elegantly  furnished.  It  is  the  largest  and 
finest  seaside  resort  in  the  Northwest.  Electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  salt  water  baths  in 
the  hotel;  golf,  tennis,  bowling  and  billiards,  pool,  ping  pong,  boating  and  fishing. 
Unsurpassed  view  of  ocean  from  dining-room,  parlor  and  guests'  rooms;  beautifiul 
surroundings.      For  rates  and  reservation  write  or  phone  to 


GET  TICKETS  AND 
CHECK  BAGGAGE  TO 
BREAKERS  STATION 


THE  BREAKERS.  S,^'!" 

Lon?  Beach  Post  Office 

or  to  J.  M.  ARTHUR  &  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Please   mention  the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers 


LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


THE    SPORANR 

Jin  Up'tO'Date  Hotel  on  the  European  Plan 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Daylight  Rooms    ::    Fifty  Bath  Rooms    ::    Suites    ::    Local 

and  Long  Distance  Telephone  in  Every  Room    ::    Thirty  Special 

Sample  Rooms  Equipped  with  Arc  Lights 


Excellent  Cafe  and  Dining  Rooms 


SPOKANC  ^ASH. 


Special  Attention  to  Commercial  Men 

McFaU  House 

E.  B.  McFall.  Proprietor 
Opposite  Depot  Shoshone,  Idaho 


American  Plan 


First  Class 


Hoffman  House 

W.  O.  Zeigler.  Prop. 

Eugene,  Oregon 
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THE  OLYHPIA 

E.  N.  TUNIN.  'Proprietor 
Headquarters  f  r  Commercial  Men  ni%*mt*u   Wa*k 

Fine  Sample  Rooms  Olympia,  Waih. 
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^pB_  Mf— ^  * -,ly  1.^  ly  Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers. 

1  nC    I&niCImClDOCImCr  ^^S  rooms,  loo  wUH  bath.    AMERICAN  PLAN. 

c-**iM      u*i       *  \A  A-  jc      *uA  Rates  $3*00  per  day  and  up.    Just  opened  with 

Seattle  s  New  Hotel-at  Madison  and  Fourth  Avenue  a„  modern  conveniences.    A  thorouphlv  first-class 

F.  C.  HARPER,  MANAGER  hotel  that  ranks  with  the  best.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 
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In  tbc  ^ilds  of  Southern  Oregon 

H  Suggestion  for  a  Vacation 
By  Dcimid  R  Stovall 


J) 


ONE  of  the  wildest  and  most  pic- 
turesque regions  of  the  West 
is  the  mountain  district  of  the 
Lower  Rogue,  Southern  Ore- 
gon. It  is  an  uninhabited,  pri- 
meval wilderness.  For  the  real  sports- 
man, this  district  affords  the  ideal  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Here  the  big  game  is 
found.  In  the  deep  gulches,  the  bound- 
less forests  of  pine,  and  over  the  end- 
less ranges,  whose  limit  is  the  horizon ; 
where  the  Rogue  and  the  Illinois 
froth  angrily  between  sheer  walls  of 
stone,  roam  the  elk  and  the  deer,  the 
bear  and  the  panther,  the  lynx  and  the 
bob-cat.  The 
few  sports- 
m  en  who 
hunt  in  this 
region  must 
leave  their 
autos  behind 
and  saddle 
tough  Indian 
ponies ;  other 
cayuses,  well 
packed,  will 
carry  ammu- 
n  i  1 1  o  n  and 
grub  kit. 

Thus  we 
equipped 
ourselves 
and  followed 
a  road  lead- 
ing down  the 
Pogfue  f  rom 
Grant's  Pass. 
For    some 


fifteen  miles  and  more  we  followed  the 
river  and  passed  through  an  American 
Switzerland.  The  route  winds  here  and 
there  between  canyon  walls  and  leads 
out  again  over  steep  declivities.  There 
are  places  where  the  trail  rounds  a  point 
and  hangs  on  the  mountain  wall.  Here 
the  traveler  can  see  the  water  flowing 
serenely  one  thousand  feet  below,  while 
not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  across  is 
the  opposite  wall  of  the  canyon.  It 
seems  but  a  deep  slit  in  the  earth 
through  which  flows  the  river. 

Well  up  on  the  mountains  at  the  low- 
er end  of  Rogue  River  Valley,  we  be- 


A   300-POUND    BEAR.— Killed  in  the  Southern  Oregon,  M 
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"THE    DEVIL'S    GATE."— Rogue    River. 


held  a  sunrise  more  glorious,  more 
majestic  than  ever  tinted  the  billows 
of  a  tropical  sea.  Below  us,  on  that 
summer's  dawn,  the  whole  landscape, 
touched  by  the  first  rose  hue  of  day, 
appeared  like  nature's  own  Eden.  The 
sun's  rays  that  came  dancing  over  the 
eastern  mountain  ridges  first  touched 
the  bright  leaves  of  the  madrona,  Hght- 
ing  them  with  a  glory  fire ;  then  they 
leaped  upon  the  manzanita  bushes  and 
their  dark  berries ;  then  on  the  sturdy 
old  oaks  grouped  about  the  hillsides 
and  the  vales  like  firm  old  pioneers. 
They  lighted  also  on  a  flock  of  crows 
that  went  flitting  and  cawing  over  the 
valley,  burnishing  their  wings  and 
backs  with  a  glossy  glow  ;  then  they  il- 
luminated the  dark  firs  and  pines,  tow- 
ering over  all  like  stately  sentinels  do- 
ing guard  duty,  their  pointed  needles 
brightened  with  the  radiance  ;  and  then 
the  whole  valley,  with  its  parks  and 
gardens,  the  pine-clad  mountains  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  winding  river  runs, 
blazed  up  with  the  morning  light, 
awakened,  embellished,  glorified.  The 
great    sun    stood    over    the    Cascades' 


snow-clad  ranges.  To  the  south,  Pres- 
ton Peak  and  Little  Grayback's  white 
caps  sparkled  in  splendor — and  it  was 
broad  day. 

*Tsn't  it  great!  Isn't  it  great!"  Char- 
lie exclaimed,  as  we  two  sat  enchanted 
in  our  saddles,  and  with  bared  heads 
admired  the  changing  grandeur  of  the 
scene  below  us. 

"It  is,  indeed,"  I  answered.  *T  never 
realized  this  country  was  so  all-fired 
beautiful  before."  Then  we  lighted  our 
pipes  and  moved  on,  for  we  had  a  long 
journey  before  us.  We  crossed  the 
river  by  ferry  and  reached  Galice  Creek 
by  mid-afternoon.  Here  the  wagon 
road  ends.  But  we  took  up  the  trail 
and  dived  deeper  into  the  mountain 
depths,  camping  at  night  by  the  river's 
briuK. 

But  the  wild  country,  the  rough 
country,  is  still  farther  on,  three  days' 
travel  from  the  railroad.  The  river 
makes  a  detour  to  the  right  and  misses 
Mount  Reuben  by  a  narrow  margin. 

After  the  first  day  we  found  naught 
but  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  had 
to  keep  to  the  ridggs.^or^  ^^egfp^ptjgtg 
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lessly  lost.  There  are  no  roads,  no 
trails,  only  the  backbones  of  the  moun- 
tains to  follow,  witU  the  river  for  a 
guide.  On  the  crest  of  the  highest  of 
these  the  hunter  may  gaze  in  any  direc- 
tion and  see  naught  but  range  after 
range,  pine-clad,  though  scantily  so, 
and  rising  one  above  the  other  till  in 
the  far  distance  the  dark  blue  of  the 
earth's  distant  edge  mingles  with  the 
lighter  blue  of  the  sky.  The  ranges  are 
broken  by  gulches  and  canyons,  deep 
cut,  irregular,  and  down  the  depths  of 
which  creeks  and  streams  go  babbling. 
Untrodden  by  man,  save  by  the  savage 
moccasin  of  days  gone  by,  or  now  and 
then  by  such  wandering  ones  as  we, 
this  great  wilderness  has  slept  for  ages 
undisturbed ;  its  primeval  stillness  be- 
ing only  broken  by  the  babble  of  the 
canyon  streams  over  the  boulders,  the 
roar  of  the  angry  Rogue  as  it  troths 
and  foams  in  its  mad  rush  for  the  sea, 
the  sigh  of  the  winds  through  the  pines 
and  the  songs  and  cries  of  birds  and 
beasts. 

As  we  gazed  around  us 
upon  the  unbroken  ex- 
pa  n  s  e  of  smoke-blue 
ridges,  we  felt  lost  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  mountain 
sea.  The  glittering  snow 
peaks  that  rise  here  and 
there  above  the  mountain 
billows  are  as  whitecaps 
breaking  the  monotony  of 
an  ocean's  endless  blue. 
We  felt  that  over  all  the 
earth's  great  surface  we 
were  the  only  little,  crawl- 
ing things.  There  were  no 
other  human  beings  witli- 
in  all  that  limitless  ex- 
panse. If  we  cried  aloud, 
the  only  answer  to  our 
cries  was  the  thousand 
echoes  that  awoke,  start- 
led, from  the  gulches.  But 
there  was  one  consolation 
— here  were  the  camping 
grounds. 

We  unsaddled  our  po- 
nies and  struck  camp, 
"sixty  miles  from  no- 
where." The  grass  grows 
tall  and  luxuriant  on  the 
ridges,    and,  hobbled,  the 


ponies  browsed  and  fed  to  their  appe- 
tites' content. 

Here  is  a  pointer:  Use  mules.  Had 
they  been  mules,  they  would  have  need- 
ed no  hobbles.  A  mule  will  always 
stick  to  his  master  and  stay  close  by 
camp  in  the  mountains,  but  a  horse  will 
not ;  and  a  cayuse — well,  when  you 
hobble  him  use  a  ship's  hawser. 

But  with  all  its  isolation,  its  loneli- 
ness, its  primeval  wildness,  here  are 
the  camping  grounds.  I  have  talked 
with  men  who  have  hunted  in  ever>'' 
district  in  America ;  men  who  have 
shot  wild  turkeys  in  Virginia  and  ante- 
lope in  the  Rockies,  who  have  hunted 
moose  in  Wisconsin  and  bear  in  the 
Sierras,  and  who  declare  emphatically 
that  for  real  hunting,  for  big  game, 
they  have  found  no  place  that  will 
equal  the  pine-clad  ranges  of  the  Low- 
er Rogue.  To  be  a  successful  hunter  in 
this  region  requires  one  to  be  a  good 
long-range  shot.  The  game  is  more  gen- 
erally met  with  at  long  distances.  From 
the  crest  of  one  ridge  the  hunter  lies 
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and  takes  chance  shots  at  the  deer  that 
stalk  out  from  the  clumps  of  madrona 
and  manzanita  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  g^ulch.  Bear  are  killed  in  the  same 
way.  Panther  are  met  at  closer  range — 
in  fact,  just  as  close  range  as  the  hunter 
may  desire,  often  at  a  closer  range  than 
he  desires. 

On  the  first  morning  of  our  camp  on 
the  Lower  Rogue  we  arose  early. 
While  Charlie  prepared  the  *'sinkers," 
— standard  weight — fried  fish  and  boil- 


bush  move  and  the  bright  leaves  of  a 
madrona  tremble.  Something  was  com- 
ing out  of  the  forest,  that  was  certain. 
I  expected  to  see  a  bear  lumber  our 
into  the  sunlight,  so  I  brought  my  rifle 
to  a  ready.  Five  more  minutes  of  anx- 
ious waiting  and  the  thing  appeared. 
Out  from  the  shadows  of  the  madrona 
and  the  undergrowth,  noiseless  as  si- 
lence itself,  with  head  erect  and  eyes 
glistening  like  beads  of  emerald,  a 
great  elk  stag  stalked  into  the  open  and 
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ed  the  black  coffee,  T  busied  myself 
with  the  cayuses  and  took  a  stroll  to  the 
crest  of  the  nearby  ridge  and  gazed 
across  the  canyon  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  sun  had  just  peeped  over  the 
Southern  Oregon  mountains,  and  the 
deep  gulches  were  being  flooded  with 
the  glory  of  the  dawn.  Careful,  lest  I 
show  myself,  I  peeped  cautiously  from 
behind  a  manzanita  clump  and  closely 
scanned  the  opposite  side.  After  five 
minutes  of  waiting,  I  saw  a  chaparral 


surveyed  the  pine-clad  ranges.  He  held 
his  vast  crest  proudly  on  high  and 
viewed  the  morning  sun  with  an  air  of 
admiration.  His  furry  coat  of  brown 
glistened  on  his  sleek  sides  like  much- 
rubbed  sealskin.  Proudly  he  stood  and 
viewed  the  world  below  him.  Defiantly 
he  stalked  still  farther  into  the  open. 
Hidden.  I  sat  breathless  behind  the 
manzanita  clump  and  admired  the 
proud  beast  that  I  had  come  to  destroy. 
With  his  great,  softp.pe^^  Jiy€@emed  to 
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be  gazing  into  my  own ;  and  even  as  I 
raised  my  rifle  and  looked  down  the 
gleaming  barrel  those  big,  soft  eyes 
still  gazed  unflinchingly  into  mine.  I 
read  in  them  a  pitiful  story,  a  story  of 
slaughter,  a  story  of  the  last  remaining 
one  of  those  great  elk  herds  that  once 
roamed  those  forest  wilds.  "Poor  man," 
said  he,  "kill  me  if  you  will.  Have  your 
heart's  desire.  It  is  your  privilege,  your 
triumph,  and  in  years  from  now  your 
children,  as  they  stand  in  wonderment 
before  my  stuffed  hide  in  some  dusty 
curio  shop,  will  learn  that  I  was  not  al- 
ways dumb,  nor  my  furry  coat  always 
filled  with  moth  balls  to  expel  the  ver- 
min. They  will  learn  that  I  was  once 
a  leader  of  the  forest  denizens  that, 
like  all  things  else,  no  matter  how  in- 
nocent or  how  beautiful,  must  succumb 
to  gratify  man's  thirst  for  blood,  man's 
pleasure.    Fire  away!    Fm  waiting!" 

The  efun  barrel  shook  the  manzanita 
leaves  as  I  tremblingly  held  it  through 
the  brush.  My  fingers,  paralyzed,  re- 
fused to  pull  the  trigger.  My 
sight  was  blinded.  Dazed,  I 
:ould  not  "get  a  bead."  I  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  se- 
vere attack  of  "buck  ague." 
Then  I  coughed  (accidental- 
ly) and  shook  the  limbs. 
When  again  I  gazed  across, 
I  saw  the  great  stag  bound 
in  a  twinklingfrom  his  tracks 
and  set  off  across  the  open 
like  a  whirlwind.  Over  the 
chaparral  bushes  and  the 
manzanita  brush,  over  the 
fallen  logs  he  nibly  leaped ; 
across  the  open  he  skurried, 
gained  the  shadow  of  the 
madronas  and  in  a  moment 
disappeared  behind  the  ridge 
and  was  lost  in  the  dark 
depths  of  the  mountain  for- 
est, leaving  me  standing, 
cocked  rifie  in  hand,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot. 

I  walked  back  to  camp  and 
told  Charlie.  What  he  said 
would  not  do  to  print.  To 
make  matters  worse  he  burn- 
ed the  "sinkers"  and  let  one 
fall  in  the  ashes  as  he  flipped 


and  attempted  to  turn  it;  the  accident 
happening  while  he  was  doing  what  is 
known  in  pocket-hunting  parlance  as 
the  "flapjack  air-spring."  Well,  I  was 
elected  to  cook  from  that  time  on.  I 
could  not  hunt.  That  was  evident. 
However,  our  nine  days  on  the  Lower 
Rogue  were  most  successful  as  well 
as  happy  ones.  Five  fat  bear, — two 
black,  one  brown  and  two  cinnamon, 
made  up  a  portion  of  our  bag,  while 
added  to  it  were  six  deer — more  if  we 
had  wanted  them;  but,  pshaw!  that 
was  slaughter  enough — to  say  naught 
of  the  salmon  and  the  mountain  trout. 
On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  we 
reluctantly  broke  camp  and  started  on 
our  return.  As  we  left  the  vast 
wilds  behind  us  and  at  last  reached  the 
winding  trail  leading  down  to  the 
Rogue,  no  doubt  that  great  stag  stood 
aloft  on  some  mountain  pinnacle  and 
calmly  viewed  our  departure.  But  then, 
that  was  his  privilege,  his  triumph,  and 
I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  him  that. 
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CHIS  is  the  tragic  story  of  the 
blind  hen,  "No-Tail,"  whose 
blindness; — as  her  name  indi- 
cated with  the  admirable  sim- 
l)licity  of  ati  Indian  name — 
was  not  her  only  misfortune.  There 
were  others.  Her  name  had  once  been 
"Beauty."  She  had  deserved  the  name 
in  her  extreme  youth ;  but  early  in  her 
pullethood  she  had  one  fine  day  en- 
deavored to  fly  too  high.  It  was  partly 
the  fault  of  the  young  white  rooster 
with  the  brilliant  red  ear-bobs.  He 
had  flattered  Beauty  into  believing 
herself  to  be  capable  of  conquering  all 
barnyards.  He  was  her  own  age,  but 
in  the  superiority  of  femininity  he 
seemed  to  her  but  a  mere  boy-rooster. 
He  flattered  to  win ;  but  he  only  lost. 
It  was  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  the  barn- 
yard any  fine  morning  to  witness  the 
consummate  art  with  which  Beauty  led 
this  young  rooster  on  to  his  doom.  In 
vain  did  he  pull  out  extension  after  ex- 
tension of  his  wing — wing-butts,  wing- 
bays  and  wing-coverts — and  tread 
upon  them  with  finished  grace!  In 
vain  did  he  "tuk-tukata-wa-wa-wa"  at 
her!  In  vain  did  he  wobble  his  comb, 
and  wave  his  wattles  and  fluff"  out  his 
hackles!  In  vain  did  he  let  his  sickles 
float  proudly  on  the  wind — to  be  ad- 
mired of  her.  Equally  in  vain  did  he 
seek  to  enthrall  her  senses  and  buy  her 
graciousness  with  the  most  precious 
gift  known  to  fowldom — no  glittering 
diamond,  no  precious  garnet ;  but  the 
earliest  worm  from  the  dump-heap, 
borne,  remonstrating,  with  its  slender 
middle  clutched  in  his  bill,  to  be  of- 
fered a  living  sacrifice  at  her  shrine! 
It  was  of  no  avail.  Beauty  scorned 
him  so  soon  as  he  had  convinced  her 
of  her  power  and  her  charm.  Her 
flaunt  of  scorn,  her  defiant  swagger,  as 
she   set   her  pretty   brown   eyes   upon 


him  and  turned  from  even  the  worm, 
were  things  to  remember. 

The  younger  chickens  were  separ- 
ated from  their  elder's,  as  is  meet. 
Beauty  had  long  cast  wistful  glances 
over  the  dividing  line;  and  one  day — 
the  day  of  her  downfall — she  spread 
her  wings,  and  with  a  determined  ef- 
fort struggled  over.  She  was  received 
with  loud  and  angry  "ca-ca-ca-cac- 
cacs''  by  the  amazed  and  insulted  hens. 
The  handsome  red  rooster  looked  at 
her  in  silence.  Then  this  small  young 
thing  proved  herself  the  Becky  Sharp 
of  Fowldom.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  art  of  her  advances  toward  his 
lordship.  At  first  she  did  not  see  him. 
She  went  about  serenely  looking  for 
worms  that  were  not  to  be  found. 
When  she  suddenly  found  herself  in 
close  proximity  to  Old  Reddy,  she 
turned  coy  and  withdrew  in  a  flutter  of 
embarrassment.  With  unsurpassed 
grace,  she  scratched  the  loose  e-rth 
aside  and  pecked  here  and  there  with 
her  hard  little  bill  for  a  worm.  As  Old 
Reddy  pompously  approached,  she  re- 
treated and  avoided  his  acquaintance; 
but  if  he  remained  in  one  spot,  she 
swaggered  around  with  an  innocent 
look,  until,  suddenly  finding  herself 
almost  brushing  wings  with  him,  she 
would  retreat  on  a  run. 

The  hens  gradually  ceased  their 
startled  remonstrance,  coming  to  see 
that  this  was  a  most  modest  and  exem- 
plary voung  pullet,  indeed :  all  except 
Old  Speckle.  Speckle  was  Reddv's 
oldest  wife.  She  had  abided  with  him 
several  seasons.  She  had  grown  wise. 
Too  well  versed  was  she  in  the  ways 
of  young  and  guileless  pullets  to 
be  taken  in  after  this  fashion.  Too 
manv  "fresh  attractions"  in  Reddv's 
affections  had  come  and  gone,  and  been 
cooked  and  eaten,  for  her  to  be  de- 
ceived  by  a  young^thin^Jg  J5ag|^ 
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She  watched  her;  and  she  watched 
Reddy.  The  more  coy  and  retiring 
Beauty  grew,  the  more  bold  and  deter- 
mined was  Reddy  to  express  his  ad- 
miration. At  last  he  went  quite  close 
to  her  and  suddenly  arched  his  neck 
and  fluffed  out  his  hackles.  This  is 
just  as  much  as  to  say:  *lf  you  ad- 
mire me  as  I  admire  you,  let  us  take  a 
stroll  and  look  for  worms.'*  It  is  un- 
derstood by  all  fowldom  to  be  an  indi- 
cation of  preference  and  attraction — 
precisely  as  the  whole  neighborhood 
knows  how  matters  stand  when  a 
young  man  steps  up  bravely  in  the  face 
of  the  outpouring  congregation  and 
asks  to  "see"  a  particular  girl  home 
from  church.  When  Old  Reddy  did 
that — what  a  commotion  was  there! 
What  outraged  propriety!  *'Such 
shamelessness !  To  do  this  thing  right 
under  their  very  bills !'' 

After  the  first  burst  of  wrath  they 
grouped  themselves  around  Speckle 
and  held  their  breath.  How  would  this 
Becky  Sharp  return  this  unmistakable 
advance  on  the  part  of  his  lordship? 
Would  she  repel  him?  Or  would 
5he 

This  is  what  she  did.  First,  be  it 
chronicled  that  Beauty  was  indeed 
beautiful  and  fascinating  beyond 
dreams.  She  was  of  a  rare  dappled 
lavender.  Her  wings  and  her  tail  were 
two  shades  darker.  Her  hackles  were 
heliotrope  and  most  exquisitely 
marked.  Her  bill  and  her  ear-lobes 
were  white.  Her  legs  were  creamy, 
and  her  comb  and  her  wattles  were  not 
of  a  glaring  scarlet,  which  is  most  com- 
monplace, but  of  a  patrician  rose-color, 
which  was  becoming  to  her  complex- 
ion, blending  harmoniously  with  laven- 
der. 

And  this  is  what  she  did  in  all  her 
impudent  confidence  in  her  own 
charms.  She  gave  the  dearest,  sauc- 
iest, most  coquettish  and  bewitching 
little  peck  at  Sir  Reddy  with  her  white, 
white  bill — a  peck  calculated  to  turn 
the  head  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  roos- 
ter that  ever  lived! — a  peck  that  is 
equivalent  to  crying:  "I  admire  your 
charms,  but  Fm  not  a  ripe  peach,  sir!" 

Oh,  but  the  silence  among  the  hens! 
It  was  ominous.  Oh,  the  icy,  set  stare 
of   each   glassy   eye!     That   they   had 


lived  to  see  a  mere  shameless  pullet 
take  liberties  with  Reddy  that  they 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  taking! 
But  what  was  this  unbelievable  thing 
taking  place  before  their  eyes?  Sir 
Reddy  giving  unmistakable  evidence 
of  actually  liking  it!  What  would  this 
brazen  pullet  do  next? 

This  is  what  she  did. 

After  her  little,  coquettish  peck  at 
him  she  ran  a  little  way  from  his  lord- 
ship, and,  pausing,  kicked  out  the  soft 
earth  to  the  right  with  the  right  foot, 
and  then  to  the  left  with  the  left  foot, 
with  a  rhythmic  grace  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Newport  waltz.  Then  she  flung 
up  her  head  and  made  for  the  pasture, 
calling  back:  *'If  you  really  love  me, 
follow  me!  These  old  hens  are  talking 
about  us !"  Reddy  was  not  the  kind  of 
a  rooster  to  wait  for^  a  'kerchief  to  be 
dropped  the  second  time.  He  followed. 
Half  way  to  the  pasture  he  paused 
with  the  stubborn  determination  of  all 
male  things  to  make  the  female 
knuckle  down  a  little,  and  called  in  a 
tone  not  unlike  that  of  a  mourning 
dove:  "Come  back  here!  Here's  a 
worm.  I  don't  offer  a  worm  twice  to 
any  pullet  alive  f 

And  Beauty,  with  that  wise,  sweet, 
unexpected  yielding  and  obedience  so 
dear  to  a  rooster's  heart,  came  back 
The  speechless  hens  beheld  them  flirt- 
ing over  the  worm  as  they  together  de- 
voured him  from  both  ends  at  once. 
Afterward,  choking  now,  they  saw  Sir 
Reddy  pull  down  his  shining  wing 
clear  to  the  wing-butts,  and  step  on  it ; 
then  Beauty  gave  another  little  saucy, 
encouraging  peck  at  him  and  strolled, 
singing,  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the 
happiest,  most  triumphant  pullet  in 
Pulletdom ;  and,  with  her  admirer 
strutting  proudly  at  her  side,  disap- 
peared from  view. 

The  old  hens  put  their  heads  to- 
gether. This  was  a  time  for  united  ac- 
tion. Fresh  attractions  there  had  been, 
and  favorites  of  a  day,  but  never  one 
so  young,  so  saucy,  so  defiant — and 
withal  so  charming — as  Beauty.  Never 
one  that  had  dared  to  take  liberties 
with  Sir  Reddy!  When  old  hens  put 
their  heads  together,  let^oung  aullets 
beware !  Digitized  by  CjOOgle 
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When  a  certain  little  girl  went  out 
the  next  morning  to  feed  Beauty — be- 
hold, there  was  no  beauty  there !  There 
was  only  a  bleeding  pullet,  with  no 
eyes  in  her  head,  no  feathers  in  her  tail, 
and  no  wattles  worth  mention  under 
her  chin. 

Alas,  poor  Beauty!  Brief  was  thy 
hour  of  triumph,  and  most  deplorable 
thy  downfall !    Hard  as  were  thy  bod- 


ily sufferings  to  bear,  doubtless  most 
bitter  of  all  was  it  to  thee  to  hear  Sir 
Reddy,  the  cause  of  thy  downfall, 
strutting  around  contemplating  thee 
in  thy  wretchedness,  and  ever  and 
anon,  in  the  hearing  of  his  exultant 
and  virtuous  wives,  exclaiming,  in  an 
amazed  tone:  "Tuk,  tuk,  tuk — what's 
that?  Tuk,  tuk,  tuk— what's  that? 
Tuk,  tuk,  tuk— say!    WHAT  IS  IT? 
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The  Largest  River  Dredge  in  the  ^orld 


By  B*  B.  Berdmaiv  Jr. 


^ 


CHE  position  which  Portland, 
Oregon,  has  achieved  in  the 
commercial  world  is  not  to  be 
lost  through  indifference  or  in- 
activity. The  fifth  city  in  the 
United  States  as  regards  the  export  of 
wheat  is  120  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  yet  such  has  been  the  favor  of 
nature,  and  such  the  activity  of  man, 
that  vessels  drawing  as  much  as  25  feet 
of  water  are  enabled  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
Rivers  without  let  or  hindrance.  The 
immense  quantities  of  wheat  and  lum- 
ber which  Portland  has  laid  at  her 
wharfs  from  the  vast  interior  country 
of  which  Portland  is  the  natural  me- 
tropolis, and   which   is   penetrated   by 


the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries, 
must  be  handled  with  ease  and  dis- 
patch. The  export  trade  in  wheat,  flour, 
lumber  and  other  commodities  is  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  increasing  in  quan- 
tity and  value,  and  the  facilities  for 
handling  it  are  being  correspondingly 
improved.  And  one  of  these  improve- 
ments is  the  betterment  of  the  channel 
to  the  sea. 

The  Government  has  long  realized 
the  importance  of  Portland  as  a  ship- 
ping port,  and  since  1884  has  expended 
more  than  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  dollars  in  improvements  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  has  appro- 
priated another  large  sum  for  convert- 
ing the  transport  Grant  into  a  deep  sea 
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dredge,  and  for  extending  the  jetty.  In 
addition  to  this,  since  1886  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  on  the  Lower  Willamette 
and  the  Columbia. 

But  the  citizens  of  Portland,  realiz- 
ing the  benefits  that  accrue  to  them 
from  this  magnificent  waterway,  and 
the  importance  of  keeping  it  unob- 
structed, have  voluntarily  assumed  part 
of  the  burden.  Accordingly,  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  work  a  regular  tax 
levy  is  made  annually  on  the  property 
in  Portland  and  in  that  part  of  Mult- 
nomah county  which  lies  near  the  city. 
Since  1891  they  have,  through  the  Port 
of  Portland  Commission,  spent  nearly  a 
million  dollars  on  the  river  between 
Portland  and  Astoria. 

Briefly  stated,  the  object  for  which  all 
this  money  has  been  expended  is  to  se- 


cure a  channel  from  Portland  to  the 
sea,  of  a  minimum  depth  of  40  feet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  a  per- 
manent channel  of  25  feet  at  the  lowest 
stages  of  water  over  the  shallowest 
places  between  Portland  and  Astoria. 
This  end  has  been  practically  accom- 
plished, but  even  when  it  shall  have 
been  fully  accomplished,  there  will  still 
remain  much  to  be  done  in  order  that 
the  work  may  not  be  lost.  In  rivers  like 
the  Columbia  and  the  Willamette  the 
processes  of  erosion  are  so  great  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  required  to  keep  the 
silt  from  obstructing  the  channel. 

The  most  recent  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  overcome  the  few  disadvant- 
ages is  the  Port  of  Portland  dredge 
"Columbia."  There  are  other  dredges 
larger  than  the  ^'Columbia,"  but  of  its 
kind  of  river  dredee  it  is  bv  far  the 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  ENGINES.- 
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largest  ever  constructed.  This  huge  ma- 
chine was  built  at  a  cost  to  the  Port  ot 
Portland  Commission  of  approximately 
$251,000.  The  dimensions  of  the  **Col- 
umbia"  are:  Length,  226  feet;  width, 
42  feet,  draught,  6  feet.  This  dredge  is 
of  the  hydraulic  type,  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  which  is  a  rotary  exca- 
vator at  the  end  of  a  pipe  through 
which  a  stream  of  water  is  forced  by  a 
centrifugal  pump.  The  dredged  mate- 
rial is  broken  up  by  the  excavator  or 
cutter,  thoroughly  mixed  with  water, 
and  passed  through  the  pipe  to  the 
dumping  ground.  The  suction  and  dis- 
charge pipes  are  30  inches  in  diameter. 
On  the  lower  deck  are  the  engines 
which  drive  the  pump  winches,  the  ex- 
cavator or  cutter,  and  the  dynamo  and 
the  conveyor.  Above  are  quarters  for 
the  officers  and  the  crew,  two  mess 
rooms,  the  pilot  house  and  offices.  The 
dredge  is  lighted  throughout  by  elec- 
tricity. 

The  "Columbia"  has  been  in  commis- 
sion since  November  5th,  1902,  and  has 
thus  far  made  a  remarkably  good  rec- 
ord. It  has  been  working  24  hours  per 
day  for  six  days  per  week  almost  con- 
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tinuously  since  starting,  with  only  oc- 
casional short  stops  for  repairs. 
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)So.  35,  «lard  C 

By  Mrs.  Boiry  O.  Xn^tmseon 


CHE  breeze  was  blowing  freshly 
from  the  Pasig^  and  the  mos- 
quito bars  on  the  120  iron 
bedsteads  in  ward  C  were  all 
waving  like  so  many  white 
wings.  The  surgeon  in  charge  had  just 
been,  making  his  morning  rounds. 

"I  do  hope  that  No.  35  can  go  to  the 
-itates  this  trip,"  remarked  the  ward 
master^  after  the  round  of  inspection 
*iad  been  made.  "He  is  very  anxious 
\o  go;  in  fact,  seems  to  have  set  his 
heart  upon  it.  Not  that  I  think  he  is 
fit,  for  he  is  that  pulled  down,  he  makes 
no  headway  in  pulling  himself  up." 

**How  many  times  has  he  been  be- 
fore the  board?"  asked  the  surgeon. 

'Three  times,  sir,  and  turned  down 
every  time." 

**I  will  recommend  him  again  with 
others  in  this  ward,  but  I  fear  his  con- 
dition is  too  low  to  make  him  available. 
However,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for 
him;  in  the  meantime,  build  him  up 
in  whatever  way  you  can." 

That  afternoon,  when  the  board  of 
medical  examiners  passed  through  the 
wards  of  the  great  hospital  to  choose 
from  among  the  sick  and  wounded,  the 
inadequately  small  number  to  be  sent 
home  on  the  next  transport,  they 
stopped  before  No.  35  in  ward  C.  A 
oair  of  honest  blue  country  eyes  looked 
up  from  the  pillow,  expectant  and  ea- 
ger. The  sunken  and  sallow  cheeks, 
the  emaciated  form  and  thin  white  fin- 
gers proclaimed  a  long  battle  with  the 
wasting  forces  of  tropic  disease,  but 
the  voice  was  thrillingly  youthful  and 
palpitating  with  eagerness. 

"Oh,  doctor,  do  you  think' I  can  go? 
Oh,  I  have  got  to.  My  father  is  dead — 
[  have  just  got  the  letter.  My  mother 
wants  me.  Tust  read  the  letter  and  you 
will    see    how    she    wants    me — poor 


mother!"  He  pulled  a  small  envelope 
from  under  his  pillow  and  with  tremb- 
ling fingers  drew  a  little  folded  sheet 
Dut  and  handed  it  to  the  doctor.  The 
physician  hurriedly  read  it,  not  with- 
Dut  some  difficultv,  for  the  hand  writ- 
ng  was  fine  and  wavering,  and  in  some 
places  blurred  and  indistinct.  He  hand- 
ed it  back  with  a  reassurinfr  smile, 
repeating  still  more  kindlv,  **We'll  see, 
we'll  see." 

The  boy's  face  flushed  beneath  its 
pallor. 

"Don't  forget,"  he  called  out,  as  the 
group  of  examiners  passed  on.  An 
hour  later  the  board,  consulting  on  the 
availability  of  patients  to  be  sent  home, 
reached  on  their  list  No.  35,  ward  C. 
They  looked  up  the  history  of  his  case 
and  examined  his  daily  record,  and 
again  went  to  the  ward  and  gave  him 
another  careful  looking  over.  The  pa- 
tient during  the  ordeal  was  in  the  high- 
est of  spirits  and  fairly  tingled  with 
mirthful  effort.  It  was  one  of  those  in- 
tricate cases  of  tropical  malaria.  He 
had  been  "hiking"  for  weeks  in  the 
mountains,  exposed  to  the  sun  by  day 
and  chilling  rigors  by  night.  These, 
with  lack  of  rest  and  proper  nutrition, 
had  wrought  frightful  havoc  upon  the 
frame  of  this  sturdy  farmer  boy  from 
the  Northwest.  He  was  a  veritable 
skeleton,  but  his  eyes  were  flashing 
with  determination  and  he  smiled  as 
bravely  as  his  poor  parched  lips  would 
let  him,  up  at  his  interlocutors,  then 
raisine:  himself  up,  he  told  them  with 
a  pitiful  and  forced  energv  how  much 
better  he  felt — so  much  better  than 
yesterday ;  how  he  had  planned  to  walk 
on  the  piazza  today,  but  thought  he  had 
better  save  his  strength  for  the  trip 
out  to  the  transport ;  om;e  there  he 
would  be  all  righteigitizedbyGoOgle 
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"You  can't  go  by  me  this  time,  sirs," 
he  added,  "for  I  am  better  and  you 
needn't  be  afraid  either  of  me  flunking^ 
on  the  way,  for  the  thought  of  going 
home  makes  me  feel  like  chopping 
wood,"  and  he  laughed  outright. 

As  the  board  of  medical  officers 
walked  back  to  the  general  office,  they 
were  silent,  Until  the  younger  and  slen- 
derer one  said :  '*Of  course,  the  order 
forbidding  litter  cases  bars  him  out, 
but  we  might  get  him  a  special  permit." 
'Yes,  we  might,"  answered  the  elder 
officer,  under  whose  very  soldierly 
oearing  was  known  to  beat  a  tender 
heart  on  account  of  some  little  lads 
and  lassies  of  his  own  ten  thousand 
miles  away. 

Ward  C  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
irrepressible  excitement  next  morning, 
when  No.  35  announced  with  a  joyful 
voice  that  he  was  going  home  on  the 
Thomas. 

"You're  in  luck  this  time,  old  boy," 
said  his  next-door  neighbor,  who  had 
not  been  sick  enough  to  hope  for  such 
a  thing.  "Gad,  but  it's  a  bad  thing  to 
be  tough.  Us  toughers  have  no  show. 
Just  look  at  you,  thin  as  a  razor  and 
not  able  to  hold  a  cup.  The  nurse 
has  been  feeding  you  out  of  a  spoon 
for  three  weeks,  and  here  you  are  go- 
ing home.  You  have  to  be  just  about 
dead  before  they'll  let  you  go,  anyway. 
I  wish  t  was  delicater,  but  I  am  glad 
you're  goin',  35 ;  here's  to  you  gettin' 
there  safe  and  sound,"  and  he  slapped 
his  leg  with  such  a  vim  it  sounded 
like  the  report  of  a  Krag-Jorgensen, 
making  the  little  man  in  the  next  bed 
who  was  suffering  from  neuresthenia, 
jump  as  though  he  had  been  shot,  and 
bringing  the  ward  master  with  undue 
haste  down  the  corridor. 

Five  or  six  days  must  transpire 
before  sailing  day,  and  No.  35  during 
this  time  evinced  a  feverish  anxiety 
about  every  little  detail  of  his  depart- 
ure. His  little  stock  of  souvenirs  were 
re-arranged,  his  bolos  carefully  oiled, 
his  corals  and  shells  securely  packed. 
He  had  brought  a  Jusi  dress  for  his 
mother,  for  No.  35  was  not  a  drinking 
man  and  had  saved  his  money.  He 
sighingly  tucked  it  back  under  his  pil- 
low. 


The  morning  that  the  new  clothes 
for  the  voyage  were  issued  was  one 
of  tremendous  interest  to  him.  As 
each  garment  was  laid  out  upon  his 
bed,  his  thin  white  fingers  patted  and 
smoothed  them,  and  fondled  with  deli- 
cate touch  the  eagles  on  the  buttons. 

*'It  seems  too  good  to  be  true,"  he 
said,  **that  these  are  the  clothes  I  am 
going  home  in."  The  old  army  blue 
never  looked  so  fine.  "Mother'U  get 
them  off  quick  enough,  though.  Poor 
mother — ^she  never  liked  soldier  clothes. 
I  am  going  to  make  up  to  her  for  all 
the  big  tears  she  shed  the  first  time 
she  saw  me  in  them.  Father  did  not 
care  so  much.  He'd  been  there  in  '63, 
and  thought  it  was  all  right,  but 
mother  couldn't  see  it  in  that  way." 

The  night  before  the  patients  were  to 
be  transferred  to  the  transport,  the 
nurse  passing  No.  35  saw  him  fingering 
the  buttons  on  his  blouse  and  smiling 
to  himself. 

"You're  pretty  happy,  aren't  you?" 
she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  simply. 

"How  do  you  feel?" 

"Fine,"  he  answered,  but  when  she 
went  to  take  his  hand,  he  repulsed  her 
"a  little  and  said  there  was  no  need 
feelino-  his  pulse  any  more;  he  was 
going  home. 

She  laid  her  fingers,  trained  to  such 
a  nicety  of  touch,  upon  his  wasted 
^wrist  and  looked  at  him  quick  and 
sharp;  then  she  sent  an  orderly  for 
a  doctor. 

"Well,  35,  what  are  you  up  to?"  he 
said  jocosely  as  he  bent  over  him. 

"Nothing,"  he  answered.  "Feeling 
prime — going  tomorrow — launch  leaves 
at  six  o'clock,  prompt." 

But  at  six  o'clock  the  launch  steamed 
off  without  him.  A  rising  temperature 
and  failing  pulse  prevented  the  doc- 
tors from  permitting  him  to  attempt 
the  undertaking.  The  look  in  his  eyes 
was  something  those  that  beheld  can 
never  forget,  first  baffled  and  rebel- 
lious, quickly  replaced  by  one  of  great 
calm  and  resignation.  About  the  time 
the  Thomas  was  weighing  anchor  and 
getting  about,  No.  35,  outwitting  an 
untender  fate,  had  gone  homgoolc 
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^^    ^W^  AXis  a  g^regarious  animaUand 
|m#l    associations  of  individual  men 
I  yf  I    have  existed  from  the  earliest 
I       ^L  times  and  in  the  most  unen- 
/  lightened    communities,    but 

the  Club,  as  we  know  it,  is  distinctly  of 
recent  origin  and  an  expression  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  An  author  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  evidently  deemed  a 
definition  necessary,  for  he  says:  "We 
now  use  the  word  'clubbe'  to  mean  a 
sodality  in  a  tavern/'  For  many  years 
these  societies  had  no  home  but  an  inn  ; 
the  earliest  known  association  of  the 
kind  was  the  "Bread  St.  Club,"  founded 


by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  which  Shake- 
speare was  a  member,  and  which  met  at 
the  "Mermaid  Tavern,*'  while  one  that 
held  its  sessions  at  the  "Devil  Tavern" 
was  supposed  to  have  been  established 
bv  Ben  Johnson.  Something  of  the  club 
idea  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Fal- 
staff  when  he  said:  "Shall  I  not  take 
mine  ease  in  mine  inn  but  I  must  have 
my  pockets  picked?"  May  he  not  have 
referred  to  the  rapacity  of  the  landlords 
— that  legalized  pocket-picking  to  es- 
cape which  the  club  fled  from  the  tav- 
ern and  built  a  house  of  its  own  ? 

The  modem  club,  defined  in  the  Cen- 
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tury  Dictionary  as  "a  company  of  per- 
sons organized  to  meet  for  social  inter- 
course or  for  the  promotion  of  some 
common  object,  as  literature,  science, 
politics,  etc.,"  and  meaning  also  the 
house  where  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life  are  to  be  had  at  first  cost,  where 
hospitality  is  encouraged,  sociability 
promoted,  friendship  enlarged  and  good 
manners  cultivated,  is  the  outgrowth  of 
those  sodalities  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  In  1764  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  influential  in  the 
establishment  of  **The  Literary  Club," 
and  after  that  the  club  idea  grew  apace 
— there  were  political  clubs,  clubs  for 
the  art  lover  and  the  student,  clubs  for 
the  man  without  a  home,  and  for  him 
who  has  a  home  but  wants  another 
place  to  go  to,  for  the  man  who  dines 
and  for  him  who  only  feeds.  It  was  in 
England  chiefly  that  the  Club,  as  we 
know  it,  had  its  birth  and  its  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  largely  on  the  plan  and 
pattern  of  English  clubs  that  the  Amer- 
ican institution  was  founded  and  has 
been  maintained,  although  the  political 
club  flourishes  and  dominates  there  in 
a  manner  quite  unknown  in  this  coun- 


try. Whole  streets  of  palaces  in  Lon- 
don are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
club-houses,  and  clubs  are  among  the 
chief  architectural  ornaments  of  the 
Eastern  and  older  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Arlington  Club  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, has  therefore  a  sufficient  raison 
d'etre,  not  only  in  the  demands  of  hu- 
man nature  for  social  and  gregarious 
existence,  but  in  the  precedents  estab- 
lished by  the  forefathers  of  those  who 
compose  the  city  in  which  it  has  its 
domicile.  It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1882,  largely  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Jona- 
than Bourne,  Jr.,  who  secured  a  list  of 
seventy  subscribers,  each  of  whom  paid 
an  initiation  fee  of  $50  and  agreed  to 
become  responsible  for  monthly  dues 
during  a  period  of  three  years  from  that 
time.  The  number  of  charter  members 
was  limited  by  the  club's  constitution 
to  70,  and  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  en- 
ergy, liberality  and  good  judgment  of 
these  citizens  that  a  club  was  formed 
that  has  always  continued  to  be  a  credit 
to  the  City  of  Portland.  This  list  of 
charter  members  includes  many  notable 
men,  living  and  dead,  and  there  are  few 
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names  that  have  been  prominent  in  the 
financial  and  social  life  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  that  have  not 
appeared  in  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Arlington  Club.  Its  first  president  was 
Mr.  John  Green,  Mr.  Bourne  being  the 
secretary  during  that  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  list  of  presidents 
since  that  time  is  as  follows:  C.  H. 
Prescott,  Henry  Failing,  Donald  Mac- 
leay,  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  Frederick 
Townsend,  George  H.  Williams,  David 
P.  Thompson,  Wm.  S.  Sibson,  Preston 

C.  Smith,  Frederick  V.  Holman,  Wirt 
Minor,  Peter  Kerr,  Ion  Lewis,  Henry 
W.  Goode,  J.  C.  Ainsworth  and  Wm. 

D.  Wheelwright. 

As  previously  stated,  the  number  of 
original  members  was  70.  The  club 
book  of  1888  shows  a  regular  member- 
ship of  137,  with  Army  and  Navy  mem- 
bers numbering  11.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  220  Regular,  49  Non-Resi- 
dent,  and  13  Army  and  Navy,  a  total  of 
282.  Under  the  by-laws  any  distin- 
guished citizen,  either  native  or  foreign, 
may  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Club,  but  only  one  person  has  been 
so  honored  in  its  history,  namely.  Ma- 
jor General  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  long 
since  deceased. 


The  Ainsworth  mansion,  then  stand- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Pine, 
but  since  moved  to  the  comer  of  Fourth 
and  Pine,  was  its  first  home  from  1882 
to  1892,  when  the  present  club  house 
was  built,  the  construction  having  oc- 
cupied the  time  between  February  ana 
December,  1891.  It  occupies  a  quarter 
block  on  the  northwest  corner  of  West 
Park  and  Alder  streets,  with  the  princi- 
pal frontage  on  West  Park  street,  and 
is  placed  slightly  back  from  the  street 
line,  with  a  brick,  rough-casted  fence- 
wall  enclosing  the  grounds.  The  build- 
ing is  constructed  of  a  warm,  reddish- 
yellow  colored  Japanese  brick,  with 
cream-white  trimmings,  and  is  of  the 
so-called  Georgian  period  of  architect- 
ure. 

The  walls  of  the  upper  stories  are  set 
back  some  distance  from  the  front  at 
the  ground  floor  level,  and  here  are 
placed  two  large  polygonal  bays,  con- 
nected by  Ionic  colonnade,  thus  form- 
ing a  large  loggia,  much  used  in  the 
warm  weather  as  a  lounging  place  by 
the  club  members. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  club  is 
through  a  Doric  portico  into  a  spacious 
vestibule  with  a  tiled  floor  and  dark  fir 
wainscot.    At  the  right  is  the  office  of 
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the  assistant  secretary,  and  at  the  left 
is  the  coat  rcMDm.  From  the  vestibule 
one  enters  the  large  ground  floor  hall, 
with  its  rich,  but  simple,  expanse  of 
Oregon  fir  wainscot,  pilasters,  columns 
and  beams.  To  the  left  an  ample  brick 
fireplace  with  tall  wrought  iron  and- 
irons ;  to  the  right  the  cafe,  24x30  feet, 
wainscotted  from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
richly  grained  fir,  with  heavy  ceiling 
beams,  all  stained  a  very  dark  green. 
This  room  is  fitted,  at  one  end,  with  al- 
coved  seats,  is  lighted  by  high  case- 


reaching  the  landing  at  the  first  floor 
one  faces  the  coflfee  room,  through 
which  access  is  had  to  the  large  loggia, 
before  mentioned,  facing  West  Park 
street.  This  coffee  room  contains  t\vo 
large  fireplaces  with  alcoved  seats,  and 
is  wainscotted  in  redwood  from  floor  to 
frieze,  with  a  wood  beam  ceiling. 

On  the  street  corner  is  a  large  read- 
ing room,  24x37  feet,  with  an  expanse 
of  plate  glass  windows  and  large  Col- 
onial mantel  with  Sienna  marble  fire- 
place, and  to  the  rear  of  this  is  the  li- 


ment,  leaded  glass  windows,  and  pre- 
sents something  the  eflFect  of  an  old 
German  wineroom.  Behind  the  cafe  is 
a  corridor  leading  to  the  directors'  and 
whist  rooms. 

Returning  to  the  main  hall:  to  the 
left  is  the  billiard  room,  24x41  feet,  con- 
taining three  tables,  and  wainscotted 
in  a  dark  stained  redwood  to  a  height  of 
six  feet,  over  which  are  casement  win- 
dows. At  the  end  of  the  main  hall  and 
facing  the  entrance  is  the  main  stair- 
case, Elizabethan  in  character,  and  en- 
riched  with   a   heavy   balustrade.    On 


brary  and  writing  room,  24  feet  square, 
both  rooms  being  finished  in  cream- 
white  woodwork  with  Colonial  yellow 
walls.  Across  the  reading  room  stretch 
two  heavy  beams  supported  by  four 
wooden  Doric  columns.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  club  house  from  these  rooms 
is  the  large  main  dining  room,  24x50 
feet,  and  to  the  rear  are  the  serving 
room  and  kitchen.  The  latter  is  a  room 
25  feet  square  with  vitreous  tiled  floor 
and  white  enamelled  tile  wainscot.  The 
second  floor  contains  a  private  dining 
room,   17x24  feet,  richly  finished  with 
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ebonized  wainscot,  leather  covered 
walls  and  elliptical  gold  ceiling.  The 
remainder  of  this  floor  is  taken  up  by 
bed  rooms,  of  which  there  are  eight, 
and  two  bath  rooms.  The  third  floor  is 
occupied  entirely  by  bed  rooms,  bath 
rooms  and  store  rooms.  In  the  base- 
ment is  the  servants'  hall,  wine  room, 
store  rooms,  meat  room,  boiler  room 
and  coal  bunkers.  The  principal  por- 
tions of  the  two  lower  floors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  reading  room,  library 
and  dining  room,  which  are  carpeted, 
have  hardwood  floors  covered  with  rich 
Oriental  rugs. 

On  the  walls  of  its  various  rooms 
hang  several  interesting  pictures,  not- 
ably a  characteristic  California  land- 
scape by  Keith,  a  signed  engraving  of 
Albert  Bierstadt's  *ln  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains," by  him  presented  to  the  Club,  a 
beautiful  reproduction  of  Van  Dyke's 
^'Children  of  Charles  the  First,"  a  por- 
trait of  the  great  American  editor,  E.  L. 
Godkin,  and  an  engraving  of  Vibert*s 
celebrated  painting  of  the  "Mission- 
arv's  Story,"  while  the  library  is  beau- 
tified by  the  benignant  countenance  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  almost 
breathing  Hermes  of  Praxiteles. 

The  beautiful  Chinese  porcelains, 
some  of  which  appear  in  the  photo- 
graphs, were  produced  during  the  Kung 


Hsi  dynasty,  between  A.  D.  1700  and 
1720,  well  knowm  as  the  best  period  of 
Chinese  art,  generally  blue  and  white 
of  exquisite  design  and  coloring,  but 
including  one  superb  specimen  of 
*'Sang  de  Boef." 

The  Club  library  contains  nearly  900 
volumes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  ef- 
forts of  a  newly  created  Committee  on 
Art  and  Literature  the  number  of  books 
will  ere  long  be  increased  to  2000  (a 
modest  ambition,  considering  that  the 
Athenaeum  Club  of  London  had  in  1878 
more  than  45,000  volumes,  and  that  the 
Union  League  and  University  Clubs  in 
New  York  now  possess  10,597  and  12,- 
306  volumes  respectively).  Among 
these  books  may  be  found  many  that 
are  interesting  to  the  bibliophile  as  well 
as  to  the  student  and  the  general  reader. 
Here  are  the  complete  works  of  Jona- 
than Swift  in  23  volumes,  published  in 
London  in  1768,  an  old  edition  of 
Cook's  Voyages,  the  famous  Pepy's 
Diary  covering  the  period  from  1659  to 
1669,  21  copy  of  the  second  edition  of 
Vancouver's  Voyages,  published  in 
London  in  1801  bv  John  Vancouver, 
the  surviving  brother  of  the  explorer, 
and  by  him  dedicated  to  George  the 
Third.  Then  there  are  several  editions 
de  luxe,  notably  one  of  the  25  sets  com- 
posing the  Centij^gY^i^|^^i@05Shake- 
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speare  in  20  v^olumes,  published  in  1900 
by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.  (the  one  owned 
by  the  Club  being  No.  14),  the  outside 
in  crushed  Levant,  the  inside  in  t^-ee 
calf,  with  hand  tooling  in  gold,  printed 
throughout  on  Japanese  vellum,  with 
replica  illustrations.  There  is  also  a 
beautiful  edition,  containing  unique  and 
exquisite  illustrations  by  Maurice  Le- 
loir,  of  **]Manon  Lescaut,'*  the  Abbe 
Prevost's  well  known  classic,  unfortu- 
nately a  demonstration  of  the  two-fold 
fallacy  of  Edmund  Burke's  utterance: 
"In  France  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil 
in  losing  all  its  grossness,'* — explicable 
only  by  the  '^delirium  of  the  French 
Revolution,"  which  Mr.  Lodge  says 
"crazed  Burke  as  much  in  his  way  as  it 
did  Camille  Desmoulins,"  and  yet  what 
book  lover  can  leave  this  book  unread, 
or  fail  to  be  effected  by  its  charm?  The 
Club  possesses  also  one  of  the  thousana 
sets,  in  16  volumes  each,  of  the  '*Thou- 
sand  Nights  and  a  Night,"  published  in 
Denver  for  private  circulation  among 
the  members  of  the  Burton  Society, 
substantially   a   reproduction   in   exact 


imitation  (saving  the  illustrations, 
which  have  been  added)  of  the  practi- 
cally unprocurable  Benares  edition  of 
Burton's  marvelous  translation. 

Besides  these  "curiosities  of  litera- 
ture," there  are  many  of  the  standard 
works  of  English  and  American  au- 
thors, histories,  essays,  poems  and  ro- 
mances, furnishing  substantial,  whole- 
some and  diverting  employment  for 
hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation.  Here 
one  may  cultivate  the  sweet  "Friend- 
ship of  Books,"  regarding  which  one  of 
our  most  beloved  authors  has  written: 
'*The  scholar  only  knows  how  dear 
these  silent  yet  eloquent  companions  of 
pure  thoughts  and  innocent  hours  be- 
come in  the  season  of  adversity.  When 
all  that  is  worldly  turns  to  dross  around 
us,  these  only  retain  their  steady  value. 
When  friends  grow  cold  and  the  con- 
verse of  intimates  languishes  into  vapid 
civility  and  commonplace,  these  only 
continue  the  unaltered  countenance  of 
happier  days,  and  cheer  us  with  that 
true  friendship  which  never  deceived 
hope  nor  deserted  sorrow." 


A    VILLAGK   ON    LAKE   ILIAMNA,   ALASKA. 
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"Jump-off  Joe 


»  •     This  curious  tormaMon  l»  on  the  coast  of  Qreeon, 
The  inTere^tinp  lengefiii  In  cc-rinec:lcn  wilh  It  \& 


I 


Cabbage  RocK 


On  the  Columbia  River,  by  courtesy  of  "The 
Telegram."  Portland.      This  is  the  third  in  the 

series  of   full   page  illustrations  of  the   Natural 

Wonders  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  being  published  in  The  Pacific  Monthly     :    :    :    : 
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"'Jump-off  3oc" 


By  L  C*  Riggins 


^ 
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INDIAN  JOE  did  not  hear  the 
still,  small  voice.  How  could  he, 
when  it  was  hushed — as  he 
thought,  forever?  Even  though 
he  waits  intensively,  as  did 
Elijah — yet  he  cannot  hear.  It  is  not 
the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  hap- 
py hunting  ground  he  is  listening  to. 
No!  It  is  not  the  face  of  the  Great 
Spirit  he  would  look  upon.  No!  It  is 
the  outline  of  a  wan,  pale-faced  figure, 
just  washed  upon  the  shore  from  a 
strange  junket,  now  dashed  to  pieces 
upon  the,  whitened  sand. 

No  other  figures  are  in  sight.  Each  is 
a  mystery  unsolved. 

The  opalescent  face,  with  dark, heavy 
eyebrows  and  lashes,  nose  of  aquiline 
daintiness,  and  mouth,  heavy  but  arch- 
ly curved,  all  gave  a  prominent  effect 
of  firmness  and  sweetness.  The  long, 
waving  locks  finished  a  girlish  effect, 
heightened  by  ornaments  and  jewels  of 
Oriental  devices  and  the  flowing  curves 
of  a  picturesque  dressing  robe. 

Joe  gazed  wonderingly  on  the  face. 
Never  in  his  father's  harem  has  he  seen 
such  beauty.  Always  a  lover  of  woman, 
what  does  it  signify?  Was  he  not  to  be 
Zeetyakt,  a  conjuror,  a  great  medicine 
man?  He  even  now  is  clad  in  a  bear 
robe,  chaplet  and  red  bark  collar,  just 
returned  from  a  feast  in  the  mountain 
solitude.  The  comforts  of  the  harem 
were  not  for  him,  nor  the  smiles  of 
woman. 

Joe  reflectively  continues  the  solilo- 
quy in  his  mind,  and  feels  something 
warm  coursing  through  his  heart — a 
something  that  the  Spirit  he  has  so  long 
conversed  with  cannot  explain.  That 
she  is  dead  he  is  sure.  But  unconsci- 
ously he  IS  rejoicing  that  he  is  the  pos- 
sessor. 


The  new  morn  dawns  imperceptibly, 
leaving  pale  the  night  and  stars — pale 
as  the  pale-face's  face.  It  had  no  terror 
for  Joe. 

Suddenly  a  long,  brown  object  pro- 
truding from  a  fold  of  the  robe  attract- 
ed the  native's  attention.  It  was  a  lea- 
thern scroll,  and  unrolling  it,  Joe's  sev- 
eral years  of  discretion  were  not  re- 
quired to  make  him  understand  that  it 
contained  writing.  "What  did  it 
mean?"  To  Joe's  superstitious  mind  it 
meant  everything.  She  must  tell  him. 
The  Great  Spirit  will  aid  him  to  bring 
her  to  life. 

With  one  bound  he  put  forth  the 
charms  of  woven  paces  and  waving 
hands,  uttering  strange,  gutteral 
sounds — petitions  to  the  god.  And 
with  avail. 

The  Evil  Spirit  was  appeased.  Slow- 
ly the  pale-face  opened  her  eyes. 

Pale-face  was  given  space  in  We-a- 
wis-ka's  harem.  We-a-wis-ka  was  Joe's 
father — old  in  age — not  too  old  to  give 
advice  in  the  council,  not  too  old  to  dis- 
play with  just  pride  his  warrior  ac- 
coutrements, not  too  old  to  notice  the 
kindly  glance  of  a  squaw. 

Two  days  had  passed.  In  the  Indian's 
kitchen  room  Pale-face  had  gained  only 
scorn  and  derision  for  her  complete  ig- 
norance regarding  culinarv  affairs.  Her 
extreme  beauty  repelled  through  jeal- 
ousy, and  only  Joe,  unseen,  loved  her. 

He  had  watched  her  the  night  before, 
caressingly  soothe  the  pains  of  a  sick 
baby ;  wonderingly  heard  her  lull  the 
child  to  a  minor  strain  of  words  sound- 
ing strangely  like  "Nita  loves!"  "Nita 
loves !"  She  dressed  the  wounds  of  the 
returned  hunters  so  skillfully,  seeming 
undaunted  at  the  sight  oi  blood .t 
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Also,  in  a  week's  time,  Nita  learned 
to  break  open  mussel  shells  deftly  from 
the  fire,  heeding  not  the  scorn  of  the 
squaws  as  they  pointed  to  her  burnt 
fingers. 

Waystee,  We-a-wis-ka's  consort,  of- 
ten pointed  derisively  at  them.  She 
feared  the  effect  of  her  beauty  on  Joe. 
Joe  found  himself  unconsciously  medi- 
tating on  conjurer's  gifts.  Way  back  he 
remembered  hearing  of  a  Spirit,  **Chief 
of  Above,"  who  made  everything  glad 
and  good  :  who  sent  ministering  spirits 
to  the  earth  people. 

Perhaps  Nita  was  one.  He  meant  to 
find  out — that  very  evening. 

Accordingly,  he  watches  his  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  evening,  and  the  shadowy 
dusk  accentuates  to  details  the  outline 
of  a  white  figure  communing  on  the 
cliff. 

He  steps  to  her,  touching  her,  awe- 
somely.   VVould  she  vanish? 

**Ah !  I  have  found  you !"  he  makes 
her  understands,  and  waits.  Would  she 
send  him  away?  '*You  are  so  lonesome 
here;  come,  share  my  harem — be  my 
precious !  You  shall  have  your  blanket- 
looms,  baskets  filled  with  soft  wools, 
skins  of  fox  and  otter,  and  you  shall  be 
mistress  of  our  own  domain.  Waystee 
shall  not  bother  you  more.  And,  O I  my 
heart  tells  me  we  shall  be  happy.  For 
the  last  half  moon  I  have  loved  you." 

He  waits.   Will  she  understand? 

For  answer,  she  slips  shyly  one  hand 
into  his,  and  intoxicates  him  with  a  full 
glance  from  the  liquid  depths  of  her 
nut-brown  eyes. 

The  view  of  this  fresh,  womanly 
beauty,  beauty  such  as  he  has  never 
seen  before,  now  pure  and  etheral,  now 
beautiful  in  its  fleshy  habiliment,  thrills 
his  sensitive  organization,  peculiarly 
susceptible. 

**Listen !''  She  makes  him  under- 
stand. **I  love  you,  but  may  not  be 
yours  till  I  have  won  one  soul  to  Her- 
nes.  That  can  only  be  done  through 
sacrifice !"  And  she  glides  mysteriously 
away. 

Bewildering  days  ensued  for  Joe.  He 
thought  only  of  Nita  and  the  earth- 
quake. Nita,  who  eluded  him  so  elusive- 
ly  as  he  pondered  the  wording  of  her 
answer — "sacrifice,"  —  and    the    earth- 


quake, which  had  come  so  suddenly,  so 
suddenly,  so  subtly,  the  next  day. 

He  remembered  the  rumbling  sound 
heard  occasionally,  the  abject  attitude 
of  dog  and  horse,  the  strained  silence  of 
the  very  leaves,  whose  rustle  seemed 
stilled  forever.  Remembered  the  sombre 
yellow  cast  of  the  atmosphere.  And 
now  the  great  cliff — a  landmark  for 
ages,  was  separated  from  the  mainland, 
and  old  ocean  now  lapped  it  as  her  pos- 
session. 

We-a-wis-ka  shook  his  head.  ''The 
gods  were  offended  !"  Solemnly  a  coun- 
cil was  called.  From  its  deliberations 
verdict  was  given  that  Nita  was  to  be 
sacrificed ! 

Wind-driver,  the  fleetest  runner  in 
the  tribe,  declared  he  had  seen  Nita — a 
spirit  on  the  cliff,  all  dressed  in  white, 
the  evening  before,  with  outstretched 
hands  to  the  sea.  One  related  how  "she 
had  cured  a  sick  child."  Surely  she  was 
a  sorceress. 

"Sacrifice  her!"  was  the  cry.  Was 
not  her  loneliness  a  mute  appeal?  Joe 
flung  his  head  defiantly  to  the  great 
Icht,  and  pleaded  eloquently — but  in 
vain. 

We-a-wis-ka  had  given  the  final  ver- 
dict of  the  council: 

''Let  Nita  be  sacrificed  to  appease  the 
gods.  She  hath  done  good,  but  the 
good  is  swallowed  up  in  the  greater 
evil.  Let  her  be  thrown  from  the  cliff 
to  the  waters  beneath,  unless  some  one 
will  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice !" 

Joe's  head  swam.  He  seemed  in  a 
dream.  And  one  figure  only  w^as  clear. 
He  remembered  how  he  had  stood  that 
evening  with  Nita — how  spirtual  she 
looked  in  the  gossamer  films  of  the 
dainty  dress  she  had  donned  from  the 
box  he  had  rescued  from  the  mysteri- 
ous craft.  Remembered  her  many  lov- 
ing deeds ;  above  all,  her  mysterious 
answer  to  him. 

"Was  she  to  be  sacrificed?"  His  lines 
of  ambition  tugged. 

If  she  would  only  vouchsafe  to  him 
one  look — as  she  sat  so  lonely,  unheard 
as  to  her  share  in  the  great  experience. 

Suddenly  a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  ir- 
ritating, recalled  him. 

It  was  Trader  Jim,  one  of  the  early 
pioneer   men,   no\^jg^gyg^  ^dian    than 
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white.  In  the  hushed  silence  of  the  for- 
est Jim  related  how  he  deciphered  the 
scroll  found  on  Nita,  which  ran  thus : 

**Nita,  child  of  the  god  Hemes,  im- 
mortal. If  through  many  deeds  of  love 
she  win  one,  she  shall  be  immortal.  If 
one  be  found  to  sacrifice  for  love,  he  too 
shall  be  immortal.  The  gods  have  de- 
creed it !  To  Shining  White,  my  child." 

"Now,  Joe,  I,  too,  love  this  maiden, 
but  not  as  you  do.  I  prefer  the  present 
comforts  of  life  to  an  unknown,"  and 
Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders  suggestive- 
ly. Only  the  moistened  look  in  his  eye 
showed  the  real  man.  He  had  loved  Joe 
from  a  baby.  He  was  another  Jonathan, 
only  Joe  didn't  know  it. 

"You  jump  the  cliff,  and  if  she  is 
immortal  she  will  join  you,  dead  or 
alive." 

Really,  Joe  had  not  been  a  laggard. 
It  was  only  a' short  struggle  between 
his  love  for  "Icht"  and  love  for  Pale- 
face. The  inner  man  prevailed  over  the 
outer. 

Rushing  into  the  council,  he  had  of- 
fered himself  as  a  sacrifice,  'which  was 
accepted.  The  strange,  glad  look  in 
Nita's  eyes  was  sufficient  reward. 

The  moanings  of  Wee-a-wis-ka  he 
heeded  not,  as  to  who  should  be  suc- 
ceeding chief ;  or  the  wails  of  Waystee 
for  her  only  son. 

Leaving  the  council  to  dispose  of  his 
worldly  possessions,  Joe  felt  something 
touch  him  lightly.  Stooping  to  pick  it 
up,  he  found  it  to  be  a  glove,  white  and 
warm-like,  as  if  just  worn.  Opening  it, 
a  note  was  disclosed  to  view.  It  read, 
in  half-broken  Indian :  "Nita  will  be 
with  you !  Do  not  fear !" 

Though  passing  his  time  in  the  wil- 
derness, in  solitude,  amid  incantations 
wierd,  Joe  returned  unscathed.  He  was 
tall  and  princely-looking,  with  an  ex- 
pression more  spiritual  at  this  time, 
more  human,  as  seen  in  the  gloaming, 
shortly  before  the  eventful  hour.  His 
dark  eyes  gleamed  in  the  darkness  with 
hidden  power,  but  with  unwonted  ten- 
derness. A  solemn  stillness  pervaded 
the  council,  as  to  one  he  gave  his  box  of 
paraphernalia,  another  his  blankets,  to 
another  his  bow  and  drum.  To  Jim,  un- 
noticed, he  passed  the  scroll. 


On  the  cliff  overlooking  Nye  Creek 
Bay  is  a  point  called  "Jump-Off  Joe." 
The  crumbled  rock  and  dust  still  bear 
witness  to  the  cruel  blow  dealt  like  as  a 
big  ram  to  the  side  of  a  great  wall, 
which  separated  the  point  from  the 
mainland.  This  point  still  stands  like 
a  stern  sentinel,  attesting  to  and  guard- 
ing the  past. 

Living  witnesses,  the  Indians,  relate 
in  awesome  manner  of  a  great  and 
mighty  storm  one  dark  and  gruesome 
night,  of  lightening  and  thunders,  of 
waves  higher  than  the  houses.  It  seem- 
ed the  gods  were  anxious  for  the  sacri- 
fice, throwing  a  challenge,  as  it  were, 
to  the  victim.  They  relate  how  Joe,  un- 
daunted by  the  interference  of  the 
"Icht,"  as  he  called  this  tempestuous 
swell,  flung  himself  off  the  point  to  the 
waves  below. 

At  this  period  a  strange,  whited  glare 
covered  the  sea,  the  waves  and  point, 
accentuating  a  still  whiter  object,  at 
which  all  held  abated  breath — We-a- 
wis-ka,  his  assembled  warriors,  Way- 
stee with  the  squaws,  the  Indian  youth, 
and  maidens  with  pappooses.  The  very 
dogs  crouched. 

All  too  true.  The  whited  object  leapt 
over  the  point,  and  Nita,  for  she  it  was, 
fulfilled  her  promise  to  Joe. 

Though  skiff  and  skill  were  spent, 
Joe,  the  chief,  Nita,  the  "Shining 
White,"  could  never  be  found,  as  in  for- 
mer manner. 

Nita,  however,  is  occasionally  seen 
in  a  cavern,  under  the  point,  radiating 
in  brightness,  and  a  joyful  strain  of 
music  is  wafted  on  the  breeze.  Practi- 
cal heads  attribute  it  to  the  fog-horn. 
The  Indians  shake  their  heads  wisely. 
They  know. 

Curiously,  they  relate  also,  that  at 
such  appearances  fish  is  plentiful,  and 
game ;  also  of  a  curious  phenomenon — 
that  at  that  time  all  love  each  other  as 
brothers.  There  is  peace. 

And  Joe,  the  darling  of  the  tribe,  and 
home,  who  was  to  have  been  a  great 
medicine  man,  a  mighty  warrior,  was 
commemorated  by  this  point — ^*7""^P' 
Off  Joe." 

Love  is  greater  than  f^fite^^^T^ 
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''Old  Glory'' 

by  ''Oregon" 

Dedicated  and  Subscribed  by  the  Author,  to  every 
lover  of  THE  FLAG. 


LL  Hail  1  to  *t)ld  GIonr,*%e  Fkg  of  the  Fwe^ 
The  Flag  ai  aU  flags,  oo  the  land  or  the  lea, 
The  Flag  d  otsr  Fatheis,  imtarnished  and  bright^ 
The  Flag  of  our  Country,  we  hail  with  delight* 

Designed  was  ^^Old  Gbry^  in  council  above, 
By  commission  divine,  inspired  by  love* 
Emblem  of  freedom,  to  us  it  is  given 
To  guard  well  our  Flag^  let  down  out  of  Heaven. 

Its  Stars  are  a  type  oi  our  country's  ^Big  Soul^, 
Each  Star  as  a  unit,  but  part  of  the  whole. 
Its  Red  means  the  fire  through  which  we  have  passed, 
Our  freedom  to  save  from  dread  tyranny's  blast 

The  Stripes  are  the  scars  of  the  victories  won. 
Of  wounds  that  are  healed,  and  the  good  that  has  come; 
VIHult  Truth,  in  its  beauty,  shines  out  through  the  ^ue; 
Thus  READS  our  *X>)d  Glory"  for  me  and  for  you. 

God  bless  the  old  Flag^  may  she  ever  be  true 

To  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes,  and  the  Red,  White  and  mue; 

Upholding,  defending,  where  'er  we  may  be, 

The  Flag  of  our  country,  the  Flag  of  the  free. 
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prominent  JVewspapers  of  the  pacific  Coast 

HL    Cbe  Vancouver  provina 
By  %  B*  Kerr 


CHE  PROVINCE  is  the  young- 
est amongst  the  important 
daily  newspapers  of  British 
Columbia.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  largest,  the  most  en- 
terprising, and  possesses  much  the 
largest  circulation.  Its  success  is  at- 
tributable to  the  same  causes  to  which 
the  great  newspapers  of  the  East  owe 
that  which  they  have  achieved;  and 
while  the  sphere  of  The  Province,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  great  dailies 
of    the    East,    is    necessarily     circum- 


scribed, it  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
within  its  own  boundaries  it  possesses 
as  much  influence,  enjoys  as  much  con- 
fidence and  satisfies  as  fully  the  needs 
of  its  constituents  as  do  the  widely  cir- 
culated journals  of  the  great  centers  of 
population. 

Before  everything.  The  Province  is 
a  news  carrier.  It  seeks  to  be,  and  as 
far  as  possible  is,  an  impartial  chronic- 
ler of  the  daily  occurrences  of  import- 
ance throughout  the  world.  Every  de- 
partment of  the  paper  is  subordinated 
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to  obtaining  a  daily  news  service,  and 
obtaining  that  service  promptly  and 
fully;  and  in  this  effort  no  money  is 
spared  and  no  labor  is  regarded  as  too 
great. 

In  addition  to  the  confidence  which 


The  Province  enjoys  in  its  capacity  as 
a  publisher  of  the  news  of  the  day,  it 
possesses  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
trust  and  consideration  of  the  people  as 
a  counsellor  in  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  Izirge,  and  ps- 
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pecially  of  the  Pacific  Provinces.  It 
has  no  selfish  interests  to  serve  and  is, 
therefore,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  able  to  discuss  frankly 
and  freely  all  questions  of  public  im- 
portance. While  it  is  in  alliance  with 
the  Liberal  party  of  the  Dominion  and 
lends  its  support  to  the  Liberal  admin- 
istration, it  does  so  in  the  full  convic- 
tion that  the  principles  of  that  party  are 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  government  at  present  in  pow- 
er is  not  only  the  best  which  could  be 
chosen  from  our  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, but  in  point  of  ability,  hon- 
esty and  progressiveness  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  which  Canada  has  yet 
possessed.  Its  political  connection,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  it  from  criticis- 
ing party  mistakes  or  government 
measures,  and  it  holds  itself  free  at  all 
times  to  assume  an  absolutely  indepen- 
dent attitude.  The  Province,  too,  like 
all  other  progressive  newspapers  of  to- 
day, takes  a  keen  interest  in  matters 
outside    the    domain    of    politics,    and 


seeks  to  perform  its  share  in  promoting 
the  general  culture  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  people. 

The  Daily  Province  sprang  from  the 
weekly  paper,  The  Province,  which  was 
established  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  March 
3d,  1894,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A. 
H.  Schaife.  It  obtained  its  financial 
backing  from  Mr.  Hewitt  Bostock,  a 
wealthy  young  Englishman,  who  had 
come  to  British  Columbia  a  short  time 
previously,  and  who,  having  political 
aspirations,  regarded  a  newspaper  ally 
as  an  important  factor  in  advancing  his 
ambition.  The  paper  was  modeled  on 
the  lines  of  Labouchere's  Truth,  and  re- 
sembled it  largely  in  appearance.  Mr. 
Schaife,  as  a  newspaper  writer,  and  Mr. 
Bostock,  with  a  political  future  in  view, 
both  felt  the  need  of  some  publication 
free  from  financial  stress  in  which  inde- 
pendent and  outspoken  reviews  of  men 
and  things  could  he  printed.  But  it 
proved  a  heavy  burden,  Mr.  Bostock  be- 
ing called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $10,000  a  year  towards  its  run- 
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ning  expenses,  and  this  independent  of 
an  unusually  heavy  investment  for 
type,  printing  machinery  and  presses, 
which  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make 
in  order  that  the  paper  might  be  prop- 
erly produced. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  the 
steady  drain  on  Mr.  Bostock's  pocket- 
book  to  the  tune  of  $io,ooo  a  year  con- 
tinuing, until,  in  the  spring  of  1897,  a 
young  Canadian  journalist,  W.  C. 
Nichol,  was  attracted  to  the  West  by 
the  gold  fever  which,  during  that  pe- 
riod, raged  aH  over  Eastern  Canada. 
Mr.  Schaife  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
for  England,  and  Mr.  Bostock  was  de- 
sirous of  seeing  if  a  trained  newspaper 
man  .  could  not  stop  the  continuous 
drain  on  his  resources  which  the  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  entailed,  and  trans- 
form it  into  a  financial  success.  After 
some  negotiations,  an  understanding 
was  arrived  at,  and  on  the  ist  of  Oc- 
tober, 1897,  Mr.  Nichol  assumed  edi- 
torial charge  of  The  Province.  He  soon 
satisfied  himself,  however,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  such  a  publication 
a  financi?!  success  in  such  a  field,  and. 


accordingly,  he  made  arrangements  to 
change  it  from  a  weekly  into  a  daily 
paper,  with  its  office  of  publication  in 
Vancouver  instead  of  in  Victoria.  On 
the  26th  of  March,  1898,  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  daily  paper  was  issued  from 
The  Province  building,  on  Hastings 
street,  where  it  has  continued  to  be 
published  since  that  time.  From  the 
day  of  its  publication  it  proved  a  suc- 
cess. Its  circulation  went  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  Province  press  could 
not  print  the  paper  fast  enough ;  after 
a  few  months  it  was  found  necessary  to 
put  a  fast  web  press  in,  but  in  a  year  or 
two  its  capacity  also  was  found  to  be 
too  small.  The  result  wa§  that  a  mod- 
ern two-deck  web  press  was  installed, 
capable  of  printing  anything  from  one 
page  to  16  pages  in  a  single  book,  at  the 
rate  of  20,000  complete  papers  an  hour, 
cut.  pasted  and  folded. 

All  this  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out a  liberal  expenditure  of  money  and 
brains.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
provide  the  readers  of  The  Province 
with  all  that  the  wide  world  of  news 
offered  which  was  bright,  attrajctive 
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and  interesting.  City  news-gathering 
was  revolutionized,  and  the  modern 
method  of  giving  bald  statements  of 
fact  some  measure  of  literary  finish  was 
adopted.  The  regular  A.  P.  dispatches 
were  supplemented  by  special  wires 
from  all  quarters,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  paper  had  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing the  most  efficient  news  service 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Coast. 

This  invincible,  unvaried  spirit  of  en- 
terprise has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  making  The  Province 
so  successful.  It  has  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  up-to-date  plants  on  the 
Coast,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared 
in  equipping  the  establishment  with 
modern  machinery  and  whatever  would 
conduce  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  business. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Bostock  sold  his 
remaining  interest  in  the  business  to 
Mr.  Nichol.  Of  late  Mr.  Nichol  has 
done  little  actual  writing  for  the  paper 
himself,  devoting  his  energies  almost 
entirely  to  the  general  management  of 


the  business,  which  has  .grown  to  be 
the  largest  publishing  business  in  the 
Canadian  West,  with-  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  Free  Press,  of  Winnipeg. 
In  bringing  his  newspaper  up  to  its 
present  standard,  Mr.  Nichol's  methods 
have  been  those  of  a  sound  busineb5> 
man.  In  a  long  experience  as  a  news- 
paper owner  and  editor  he  had  realized 
the  fact  that  the  success  of  a  daily  pa- 
per depends  upon  its  excellence  and  re- 
liability, and  that  in  the  long  run  these 
qualities  must  win.  To  make  The  Prov- 
ince, then,  the  most  complete  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  news  service,  the  most 
reliable  and  the  most  readable,  was  the 
aim  with  which  he  set  out,  and  which 
he  has  ever  since  kept  steadily  in  view. 
He  had  been  a  constant  reader  and  ar- 
dent admirer  of  the  New  York  Sun  dur- 
ing its  palmy  days,  when  Charles  A. 
Dana  was  at  its  head,  and  when  the 
most  brilliant  writers  of  the  United 
States  were  on  its  staflf.  During  his 
career  as  a  newspaper  editor  Mr.  Nichol 
has  invariably  followed  the  practice  of 
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W.    C.    NICHOL. 


Mr.  Dana  of  developing:  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  his  newspapers  the  personality 
of  the  writers  on  his  staff.  This  course 


he  has  pursued  since  the  establishment 
of  The  Daily  Province,  and  the  result 
is  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  the 
best  newspaper  men  in  British  Colum- 
bia, who,  appreciating  to  the  full  the 
system  he  has  inaugurated,  display  a 
loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  paper 
which  could  not  be  secured  for  a  mere 
monetary  consideration.  It  is  not  alone 
in  the  completeness  of  its  news  service, 
both  local  and  telegraphic,  that  The 
Province  excels,  but  in  the  literary 
workmanship  which  is  apparent  in  its 
columns.  The  writers  of  The  Province, 
in  addition  to  relating  occurrences  in 
readable  form,  pay  especial  attention  to 
reliability  of  detail. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  respects 
that  The  Province  has  secured  its  ex- 
tensive popularity.  It  has  always  main- 
tained a  keen  interest  in  current  litera- 
ture and  in  educational  and  religious 
movements.  It  has  always  been  on  the 
side  of  the  wage-earner  and  been  solici- 
tous for  the  advancement  of  his  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  happiness  wher- 
ever that  could  be  secured  by  peaceful 
means  and  regard  to  the  general  well- 
being  of  society  at  large. 
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YouVe  from  the  East,  I  take  it,  friend? 

Some  good  'uns  come  from  thar*. 
We  got  a  kid  right  here  in  camp 

As  comes  from  the  East  somewhar' 
Jack  Blake's  his  name;  de  ye  know  him,  eh? 

Come  out  here  for  his  heahh. 
(That's  the  reason  they  alhis  give — 

The    right    word's    likelyer    "wealth"). 

He's  away  jest  now.  on  his  weddin'  trip — 

Got  married  a  month  ago. 
He's  showin'  her  off  to  his  friends.  I  s'pose; 

She's  a  gal  as  can  stand  the  show. 
As  pretty — why,  neighbor,  ye'd  need  book 
words 

To  describe  that  gal  o'  his; 
An'  th'  way  he  got  her — wall,  thet's  th'  tale, 

An'  a  right  good  one  it  is. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Jake  Lamont — 
Thet's  his  cabin  thar'  on  the  rise — 


An'  if  we'd  a  been  men  o'  the  marryin'  kind, 

Why,  she  was  a  reg-lar  prize. 
But  thar's  only  'bout  three  in  the  hull  dum 
place 

As  felt  they  wanted  a  wife. 
You  see,  we're  kind  o'  campin'  'round 

An'  don't  want  to  be  tied  fer  life. 

'  Wall,  Big  Bill — he  was  stuck  on  the  gal— 

A  sort  of  a  drunken  cuss; 
An'  Jim  liked  the  gal,  but  he  wus  like  Bill, 

Or  perhaps  a  wee  might  wuss. 
Th'  ol    man  wa'n't  o'  the  purtic'l'r  kind. 

An'  'lowed  it  was  time  she  spliced, 
An'    as    thar'    warn't    men    enough    to    go 
'round. 
Why,  she'd  better  not  think  more'n  twice. 

Wall,  Big  Bill  an'  Jim  kep*  hangin'  on.  ^ 
So  the  ol'  man  thought  they'd3©QlC 


LAMONT'S  GAL 


An'  the  gal,  who  was  kinder  wise  in  her  way, 

She  hit  on  a  plan  fur  th'  two; 
So   she   ses:    "Now,   ih'   one   o'   you's   thet 
swears  off 

An'  keeps  perfectly  sober  an'  straight — 
Pemember,  ye  ain't  to  be  drunk  not  onct — 

I'll  marry  a  year  from  date." 

The  gal  she  reckoned  she  had  a  cinch — 

An'  most  of  us  reckoned  so,  too, 
An'  Big  Bill  said  as  he'd  try  it  a  while; 

Ses  Jim:   "I'm  es  game  es  you." 
You    see,    each    wus    sure    thet    th'    other'd 
stampede, 

An'  couldn't  stand  th'  pace, 
An'  bets  wus  made  by  th'  friends  o'  each, 

Jes'  like  a  fight  er  race. 

This  is  where  young  Blake  come  in. 

Fresh  from  an  Eastern  town, 
An'  th'  boys  all  tuk  t'  him,  right  from  th' 
start — 

He  was  a  man,  clean  down  t'  th'  groun'. 
Wall,  at  one  of  th'  blow-outs  give  by  th' 
boys, 

O'  course  he  met  th'  gal. 
An'  we  as  wus  keepin'  our  eyes  half  peeled 

Soon  see  them  commence  t'  pal. 

Time  went  on,  month  arter  month, 

Big  Bill  touchin'  nary  a  drop, 
An'  Jim,  when  he'd  pass  the  Mint  Saloon, 

*Ud  simply  say,  "Can't  stop." 
Jack  Blake,  when  he  heard  'em  makin'  bets, 

'Ud  kinder  softly  grin. 
An'  me  as  wus  watchin*  ses  t'  myself. 

The  race  hes  a  dark  horse  in. 

The  day  o'  reckonin'  come  right  close, 
An*  th'  gal  had  a  gloomy  look. 

For  th'  two  galoots  hed  kep'  thar  word 
An'  nary  a  drop  hed  tuk. 


Blake's  face  hed  sorter  lost  its  smile 

An  wus  kinder  stern  an'  set. 
Per  I  see  es  how  he  loved  th'  gal, 

An'  wus  thinkin'  a  lot,  you  bet. 

'Twas  the  day  afore,  an'  th'  camp  wus  still- 
Not  even  a  game  o'  cards. 

Big  Bill  an'  Jim  wus  a  stickin'  close 
To  their  numerous  worthy  pards. 

An'  they  kep'  apart — kinder  sore,  you  know. 
'Twas  a  funny  game  t'  be  in. 

An'  each  wus  a  wonderin'  how  it  'ud  end, 
Fer  it  seemed  like  they  both  'ud  win. 

'Bout  half  past  eight  Bill  he  gits  word 

A  sayin'  as  Jim  hed  quit 
An'  is  oreyed  in  the  Mint  Saloon. 

'Course  it  tickled  Bill  a  bit. 
.An'  he  yells:    "Come,  pards,  we'll  jest  hev 
one — 

I  reckon  'twon't  tell  on  me. 
Per  I  feel  thet  I  owe  myself  a  drink 

Since  Jim's  got  on  a  spree." 

Wall,  it  seems  ez  Jim  hed  got  word, 

Jes'  like  thet  o'  Bill, 
An'  he  ups  an'  does  the  self  same  thing. 

An — wall,  both  on  'em  got  thar  fill; 
It  didn't  want  many  t'  take  effect, 

Fer  both  hed  been  livin'  straight, 
An'  when  they  left  the  gang  that  night 

They  carried  an  awful  freight. 

Th*  time  wus  here  an'  the  year  wus  up, 

An'  th'  weddin'  come  off  on  schedje, 
But  Bill  wa'n't  tha'r,  an'  neither  wus  Jim, 

Fer  both  on  'cm  got  th'  "hedge." 
Th'  gal  looked  sorter  tickled  t'  death 

As  she  walked  up  th'  aisle  with  Blake; 
An'  every  one  in  th'  whole  dum  camp 

Ses  t'  him,  "Say,  pard — shake." 
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CHE  Willamette  Valley  has  a 
length  of  about  150  miles,  an 
average  width  of  about  60 
miles,  and  an  area  of  9000 
square  miles,  or,  approximate- 
ly, 6,000,000  acres.  If  it  were  divided 
into  farms  of  50  acres  each,  and  it  were 
demanded  of  each  farm  that  it  should 
employ  and  support  a  family  of  five 
persons,  there  would  be  120  farms  and 
600,000  people.  In  this  valley  is  already 
located  the  City  of  Portland,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Oregon  and  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
When  the  immense  resources  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  shall  be  developed, 
when  it  shall  be  settled  by  intelligent, 


thrifty  farmers  who  realize  its  possi- 
bilities, the  City  of  Portland  alone  will 
pass  the  half-million  mark,  and  Oregon 
City,  Salem,  Albany,  Eugene,  Corvallis, 
Dallas,  McMinnville,  Hillsboro  and 
other  important  towns  will  be  large 
centers  of  industry  and  trade  compared 
with  which  today  they  are  but  villages. 
I  have  visited  practically  every  part 
of  this  great  valley  at  different  tim^s 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  have 
conversed  with  its  merchants,  manufac- 
turers and,  to  limited  extent,  with  its 
farmers ;  I  have  seen  the  beauty  of  its 
floral  display,  its  fields  of  grain,  its  pas- 
tures, orchards,  all  its  luxuriance  of 
small  fruits  and  vegetable  growth ;    I 
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The  Valley  produces  a  great  variety  of  blooded  si 
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T.  L.  Garland.  Photo.,  Portland. 

A    SCENE    IN    MULTNOMAH    COUNTY,    OREGON. 


know  well  its  climate,  its  rainy  season, 
and  the  unsurpassed  splendor  of  its 
summer  time,  and  when  I  consider 
what  it  is  now  producing,  and  how 
sparsely  it  is  now  'nhabited,  it  seems 
to  me  it  has  practically  been  reserved 
to  be  the  home  of  more  than  a  million 


of  the  healthiest,  happiest,  most  pros- 
perous inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

The  development  of  the  Willamette 
Valley  has  been  retarded  in  the  past  by 
the  lack  of  a  reliable  and  sufficient  mar- 
ket. But  this  obstacle  to  its  develop- 
ment   is    now    practically  ended.    Its 
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grain,  potatoes,  fruit,  hops,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, wool,  its  hogs  and  fat  cattle,  and 
the  finished  products  of  its  mills,  are 
more  and  more  sought  for  each  succeed- 
ing year,  and  I  know  of  no  place  in  the 
United  States  where  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  thrift  have  surer  prospect  of 
reward.    And   as  this   Western   world 


goes  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds  to 
supply  new  demands  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Willamette  Valley,  larger 
area  than   the   State  of  Massachu- 


m 


setts,  will  become  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  and  the  busiest,  as  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  spots 
of  earth. 
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president  Roosevelt  and  the  future  of  the 

pacific  Coast 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  things  about  President  Roosevelt's  visit  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  the  impression  made  upon  him  regarding  the 
great  future  that  there  is  in  store  for  this  section  of  the  world. 
"Now,  in  our  day/'  said  Roosevelt,  "the  greatest  of  all  the  oceans, 
of  all  the  seas,  and  the  last  to  be  used  on  a  large  scale  by  civilized 
man,  bids  fair  to  become  in  its  turn  the  first  in  point  of  importance."  Again,  he 
said :  "You  can't  realize  how  great  your  future  is.  No  other  body  of  water  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  offers  quite  the  advantages  to  the  people  who  live  about 
it  as  does  Puget  Sound.  No  state,  and  I  include  them  all  when  I  say  it,  has 
quite  such  advantages  as  this  great  State  of  Washington.  Great  as  has  been 
your  growth  in  the  past  fifty  years,  it  is  bound  to  be  immeasurably  greater  in 
years  that  are  to  come." 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  majority  of  people  living  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
fail  to  realize  fully  the  tangible  evidences  of  the  great  future  in  store  for  us. 
Yet  when  one  comes  to  analyze  the  situation,  the  promise  of  great  things  to 
come  is  written  so  unmistakably  all  about  us  that  the  future  seems  an  open  book, 
so  that  "he  who  runs  may  read." 

The  material  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  alone  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  world  "pause,"  but  when  to  this  fact  is  added  the  unparalleled 
climatic  conditions  that  characterize  the  Coast  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is 
clear  that  no  other  part  of  the  world  has  so  sure  and  so  brilliant  a  future.  But 
great  as  the  material  resources  and  possibilities  are,  and  although  the  climatic 
conditions  are  of  the  most  alluring  character,  there  are  many  other  important 
facts  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  Coast  that  will  figure  largely  in  its  future. 
One  is  its  proximity  to  the  Orient  with  its  teeming  hordes  awaiting  the  intro- 
duction of  Western  civilization.  Alaska,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  China,  Japan 
and  Siberia  will  all  contribute  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Pacific  Coast — the  door  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Another  consideration,  and  a  more 
important  one  than  appears  on  the  surface,  is  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Coast  rep- 
resents the  goal  of  the  movement  westward,  as  old  as  time  itself.  This  is  the 
garden  spot  preserved,  it  would  seem,  for  the  creation  of  a  great  people.  If  any- 
thing in  the  world  is  certain,  it  is  certain  that  this  Coast  will  see  some  wonder- 
ful strides  in  civilization  and  progress.  Great  artists,  great  poets,  great,  broad- 
minded  men,  great  cities,  great  states,  are  plainly  foreshadowed.  We  who  have 
made  this  land  our  own  and  who  are  the  heirs  of  this  garden  spot,  heirs  of  these 
great  opportunities,  possibilities  and  responsibilities— it  is  for  us  to  do  our  part, 
the  part  of  men.  This  is  the  golden  age  and  we  are  the  partakers  of  it.^'^^ 
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Cbe  ]Sew  peimeylvanta  Libel  Law 


There  has  been  much  ill-considered 
criticism  of  the  libel  law  recently  en- 
acted in  Pennsylvania,  especially  by 
those  who  have  not  read  it.  The  law 
naturally  meets  with  objection  from  the 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  which  are 
now  subject  to  the  burden  of  damage 
suits  which  heretofore  could  not  have 
been  maintained.  But  notwithstanding 
this  criticism,  the  law  is  eminently  just, 
and  one  which  should  be  adopted  gen- 
erally. 

The  only  important  innovation  which 
this  statute  makes  on  the  law  of  libel 
as  generally  enforced  is  to  subject  a 
publisher  to  liability  for  a  damaging 
and  improper  article  published  negli- 
gently, even  in  the  absence  of  malice. 
If  an  article  or  a  cartoon,  negligently 
published,  has  a  tendency  to  humiliate, 
disgrace  or  ridicule  another,  the  jury  is 
entitled  to  presume  damage,  and  its 
verdict  assessing  the  damages  sustain- 
ed may  form  the  basis  of  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  party  attacked.  The  act 
further  provides  that  the  name  of  the 
publisher  of  the  paper  and  of  its  man- 
aging editor  must  be  published  in  every 
issue.  A  party  with  a  cause  of  action 
is  thus  apprised  of  the  name  of  the  de- 
fendant whom  he  must  sue. 

The  act  in  no  way  encroaches  on  the 
legitimate  freedom  of  the  press.  An 
article  true  in  fact  cannot  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  suit  now  any  more  than  it 
could  in  times  past  in  Pennsylvania. 
But  a  man's  good  name  and  reputation 
are  now,  in  that  state,  protected  from 
negligent  injury,  in  like  manner  with 
his  life  and  limb.  Can  any  good  reason 
be  suggested  why  this  should  not  be 
so? 

A  physician's  reputation  for  skill,  a 
clergyman's  reputation  for  morality, 
a  public  official's  reputation  for  integ- 


rity are  all  of  the  highest  value,  and  yet 
these  reputations  may  be  smirched  or 
even  blasted  by  a  newspaper  article 
carelessly  published  and  generally  cir- 
culated. The  damage  may  be  just  as 
great  from  a  negligent  as  from  a  ma- 
licious publication.  Why  should  not 
the  injured  party  have  his  remedy  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other? 

A  physician  who  negligently  per- 
forms an  operation  must  respond  in 
damages  in  an  action  of  malpractice. 
A  lawyer  who  carelessly  certifies  to  a 
bad  title  must  pay  for  his  mistake.  Why 
is  the  same  rule  harsh  when  applied  to 
a  journalist? 

It  is  true  that  the  occasion  for  this 
legislation  is  undoubtedly  the  vilifica- 
tion to  which  influential  Pennsylvania 
politicians  have  been  subjected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  press.  Many  of  the  ar- 
ticles so  published  in  the  past  were 
doubtless  warranted ;  but  many  more 
were  wholly  without  excuse.  But  what- 
ever the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
this  legislation,  the  statute  should  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits  or  demerits. 
If  good,  it  should  be  copied  by  other 
legislatures :  if  bad,  it  should  be  re- 
pealed in  Pennsylvania,  and  this  re- 
gardless of  who  is  its  author  or  how  it 
became  a  law.  I  do  not  concede,  how- 
ever, that  any  exceptions  can  be  taken 
to  the  character  of  the  authors  of  this 
act.  Senator  Grady,  who  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  has  been  a  State 
Senator  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  rep- 
resenting an  intelligent  electorate  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  able, 
forceful  and  respected  by  the  people 
generally.  Governor  Pennypacker  was 
for  many  years  a  common  pleas  judge 
on  the  Philadelphia  bench.  He  was  re- 
garded as  able,  fearless  and  scholarly. 
He  was  elected  Governor  last  fall  by 
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the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  Penn- 
sylvania governor,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion. His  reasons  for  approving  this  bill 
struck  the  writer  as  sensible  and  timely. 
He  showed  that  the  right  which  was 
taken  away  was  the  "right"  to  publish 
false  and  defamatory  matter.  Surely 
this  "right"  is  not  one  of  the  sacred 
heritages  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom. 

The  old-time  newspaper,  of  which  the 
New  York  "Tribune"  in  Greeley's  time 
was  the  type,  is  fast  passing  away.  The 
average  newspaper  of  our  day  is  far 
less    reliable    as    a    leader    of  public 


thought,  and  far  more  sensational  as  a 
disseminator  of  news.  Every  vicious 
journalistic  taste  of  the  people  is  pan- 
dered to  by  the  press,  and  no  economic 
error  is  so  palpable  but  that  a  body  of 
newspapers  can  be  found  to  uphold  it. 
There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  no 
gfood  reason  why  the  newspaper  should 
be  a  favorite  of  the  law,  or  why  a  jour- 
nalist should  be  protected  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  negligence  any  more 
than  other  business  and  professional 
men. 

CCUtUce  ^IcCa1ml11t• 


parents  and  the  Boy- 
Parents  often  make  the  serious  mis- 
take of  asking  too  much  of  their  sons. 
When  the  boy  has  reached  his  majority 
and  what,  by  courtesy,  are  known  as 
the  years  of  discretion;  when  he  sig- 
nalizes his  attainment  of  manhood  by 
securing  his  first  position,  and  really 
joins  the  ranks  of  the  world's  workers ; 
then  the  hearts  of  the  parents  are  large 
with  hope  and  pride.  At  last  their 
dreams  are  realized.  At  last  the  years 
of  nursing  and  training  and  schooling 
are  to  bear  their  fruits.  The  beloved 
son  is  going  forth  into  the  world  to 
take  his  place  among  men.  With  pro- 
phetic vision  they  see  him  climbing 
quickly  the  ladder  of  fame.  Honors  are 
heaped  upon  him.  Positions  of  trust  are 
his  for  the  asking.  No  office  is  too  high 
for  him  to  fill;  no  glory  too  great  for 
his  reward. 

Ah,  fond  parent  hearts!  You  forget 
the  object  of  your  tender  hopes  is,  after 
all,  but  yet  a  boy.  Despite  his  21  years, 
and  his  certificate  of  graduation,  his 
manliness  is  very  largely  mixed  with 
boyishness,  and  years  of  hard  experi- 
ence and  the  drilling  that  only  the 
world  can  give  are  needed  to  develop 
in  him  the  full  stature  of  manhood.  As 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  it:  the  sap  of 
manhood  is  in  him  ;  but  it  hasn't  reach- 
ed his  head. 

Be  patient  and  tolerant  of  his  mis- 
takes, give  him  time,  and  don't  expect 
too  much  of  him.  By  so  doing  you  will 
diminish  the  likelihood  of  being  dis- 
appointed. Some  cynic  has  said  that 
when  a  son  is  starting  out  in  life  his 


mother  is  satisfied  with  nothing  lower 
than  the  presidency.  Not  long  after, 
she  thanks  God  if  he  comes  in  nights. 
So  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  heights 
are  attained  but  by  the  few,  and  do  not 
discourage  the  son  by  setting  before 
him  an  unapproachable  ideal,  lest  he 
find  the  way  too  difficult  for  his  untried 
feet.  Give  him  your  loyal  help,  and 
never  stop  believing  in  him.  If  he  ful- 
fills, even  in  a  measure,  the  hopes  you 
have  cherished,  you  will  experience  the 
most  selfless  joy  that  mortals  can  know. 
If  he  fails,  be  comforted  with  the  assur- 
ance that  you  have  in  no  point  lacked 
in  your  duty  toward  him.  0,  c« 

^Ir•  Bok  on  moments  CUibft— 

"I  firmly  believe  that  if  one-half  the 
women  who  belong  to  clubs  would  take 
an  honest,  actual  accounting  of  them- 
selves and  decide  the  actual  good  de- 
rived from  their  membership  of  this  or 
that  club,  it  would  have  two  results: 
fewer  clubs  and  fewer  women  of  scat- 
tered energies,"  writes  Edward  Bok  in 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  "Now,  the 
club  idea  of  itself  is  to  be  commended, 
provided  it  is  productive  of  some  good 
and  is  kept  in  its  rightful  place.  If  a 
woman  who  is  busy  all  day  amid  the 
routine  of  her  household  work  belongs 
to  some  one  good  club  to  which  she 
can  go,  and,  leaving  domestic  cares  be- 
hind, get  into  an  entirely  different  at- 
mosphere and  secure  mental  stimulous 
or  physical  refreshment  from  the 
change,  it  is  beneficial.  The  question 
for  her  to  honestly  decide  is :  Does  she 
come  awpy  from  that  club  refreshed  or 
bettered  ?" 
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niram  Maxim— 

An  invention  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  elaborate  and  painstaking  experi- 
ment, sometimes  the  revelation  of  an 
instant's  perception.  Thou- 
sands have  watched  the  escap- 
ing steam  lift  the  cover  of  a 
kettle,  but  only  perceived  in 
that  simple  phenomena  the 
miracle-working  power  of  the 
age.  Thousands  have  felt  the 
kick  of  a  gun,  have  rubbed  the 
injured  shoulder,  and  forgot- 
ten the  matter  as  soon  as  the 
pain  subsided.  But  this  same 
recoil  left  its  impression  not 
only  on  the  shoulder  of  Hiram 
Maxim,  but  on  his  brain.  In  it 
he  apprehended  a  new  force. 
And  from  this  impulse  result- 
ed, in  later  vears,  the  Maxim 
automatic  rapid-firing  gun,  the 
most  destructive  implement  of 
modern  warfare. 

Although  Hiram  Maxim  is 
now  a  subject  of  King  Ed- 
ward, and  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  realm  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, yet  America  was  his 
birthplace,  and  he  takes  pride 
in  owning  it  his  mother  coun- 
try. In  the  little  town  of 
Longueville,  Maine,  he  was 
born,  in  1840.  From  his  very 
boyhood  he  was  familiar  with 
the  use  of  tools  and  interested 
in  mechanics.  His  inventive 
faculty  soon  asserted  itself, 
first  in  the  field  of  illumination.  He 
was  early  identified  with  the  industry 
of  electric  lighting — then  in  its  infancy 
— and  contributed  several  important  in- 
ventions to  its  development. 

In  1883  he  moved  to  England  and  de- 
voted all  his  time  and  tireless  energy  to 
the  perfecting  of  his  gun.  After  many 
hardships,  delays  and  reverses,  he  final- 


ly succeeded  in  winning  recognition, 
and  thereafter  the  honor  paid  him  was 
as  great  as  the  struggles  which  he  had 
endured.    The  invention   introduced  a 


HIRAM    MAXIM. 

new  and  fearful  weapon  into  modern 
warfare — a  gun  that  would  fire  auto- 
matically nearly  1000  shots  per  minute. 
Next  to  the  machine  gun,  Maxim's 
most  important  invention  was  smoke- 
less powder,  the  outcome  of  experi- 
ments covering  a  long  period  of  years. 
This,  as  did  his  gun,  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  warfare. 
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Although  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  has  ex- 
plored many  other  fields  of  invention,  it 
will  always  be  as  an  artillerist  that  his 
fame  is  greatest.  Better  than  any  other 
is  he  entitled  to  be  known  as  the  "ar- 
morer of  the  god  of  war/* 

Cbe  president's  Oratory— 

President  Roosevelt's  oratory  has,  no 
doubt,  puzzled  many  people  who  have 
come  under  its  influence.  Like  himself, 
it  is  individual.  It  has  nothing  of  the 
Websterian  polish  and  perfection  of 
period,  nothing  of  the  Cleveland  intri- 
cacy, and  nothing  of  the  McKinley 
persuasiveness  and  appositeness.  It  is 
rough,  vigorous,  straightforward,  sin- 
cere. It  is  the  plain  talk  of  a  plain,  hon- 
est man. 

We  have  long  been  told  that  the  oro- 
tund sounds,  the  vowels,  the  lingual, 
labial  and  mute  consonants  are  the 
most  soothing  and  efl:ective,  and  that 
he  who  would  hold  and  please  an  audi- 
ence would  do  well  to  make  habitual 
use  of  them.  Behold  President  Roose- 
velt's practice.  He  throws  this  advice 
to  the  winds  and  does  just  the  opposite. 
Instead  of  shunning  the  gutterals  and 
the  sibilants  as  offensive  to  the  ear,  he 
uses  them  because  they  are  striking 
and  forcible.  Instead  of  winning  his 
auditors  to  listen  to  him,  he  makes 
them  listen.  He  throws  his  consonants 
straight  at  them,  and  practically  shakes 
his  fist  in  their  faces.  Roosevelt  said 
"race  suicide."  In  other  words,  the 
President  talks  just  as  he  thinks  and 
acts,  independently  and  vigorously. 

Whtit  Hmcriean  CKrls  f^ted— 

What  American  girls  need  is  a  high 
ideal — shall  I  say  a  new  ideal  ? —  of 
womanhood,  says  a  writer  in  the  Wo- 
man's Home  Companion.  To  be  pretty, 
to  be  daintily  dressed,  to  be  courted, 
flattered  and  coddled  is  the  dream  of 
most  girls.  The  dream  must  be  replaced 
by  determination,  energy  and  effort  to 
be  a  helpful,  hopeful,  useful  member  of 
society.  Womanly  beauty  and  charm 
will  grow  of  itself  when  character  has 
been  formed  on  lines  of  eternal  truth, 
self-reliance  and  graciousness.  Every 
girl  should  be  helped  at  home  and  in 
school,  before  she  is  far  in  her  teens, 
first  to  become   an   expert  in   all   the 


work  which  centers  in  her  home  and  in 
the  care  of  the  wardrobe,  and  second  to 
study  some  occupation,  trade  or  pro- 
fession by  which  she  can  earn  a  com- 
fortable living  for  herself  and  those 
who  may  be  dependent  upon  her.  I  put 
domestic  work  first,  because,  no  matter 
what  her  wage-earning  occupation  may 
be,  or  no  matter  what  riches  she  may 
seem  to  have  in  reality  or  in  prospect^ 
every  girl  should  be  practically  pre- 
pared to  be  the  wife  of  a  poor  man. 
In  no  other  way  than  by  strict  training 
in  cooking,  laundry  work  and  general 
housekeeping,  plain  sewing  and  dress- 
making can  such  preparation  be  made. 
This  doesn't  sound  romantic,  but  it  is 
really  dictated  by  the  very  heart  of  ro- 
mance ;  namely,  belief  in  marriage  for 
love,  and  for  love  alone.  "Love  in  a 
cottage,"  in  a  cabin — nay,  in  a  city  tene- 
ment, and  a  flat  besides — is  a  reality; 
but  when  a  slattern  sits  by  the  fire, 
when  a  peevish  woman  serves  burnt 
fried  steak  every  day,  when  unkempt 
children  clamor  and  the  window  shades 
are  all  awry,  then  poor  Love  flies  away 
and  never  comes  back,  and  to  our  help- 
less, dreaming  girl  how  hard  the  reality 
seems ! 

Charles  H*  Datu^s  Lo^— 

A  good  story  of  Charles  A.  Dana's 
logic  is  told  in  the  Atlantic — how  Dana 
once  summoned  a  boy  reporter  and 
said :  "Tomorrow  you  write  up  the 
yacht  race." 

"But,"  said  the  lad,  "I  don't  know 
how:  I'm  a  Nebraskan.  I  only  came 
here  last  night,  sir,  and  I  haven't  so 
much  as  seen  New  York  harbor  yet.  As. 
for  vachts,  why,  I  never  saw  a  yacht  in 
my  "life!" 

"Just  the  reason  I  sent  for  you,  my 
boy!  You'll  write  a  story  that  people 
can  read ;  you'll  picture  the  thing ; 
you'll  write  with  enthusiasm  because 
it's  all  new  to  you." 

Sane  logic!  The  poetry  of  the  sea 
has  always  been  written  by  landsmen ; 
it  always  will  be.  The  barrack-room 
ballads  are  best  sung  by  a  gentle  civ- 
ilian. The  inside  of  anything  is  clearest 
seen  by  an  erstwhile  outsider.  Mr. 
Bryce,  not  Mr.  Lodge,  writes  The 
American  Commonwealth.  Emerson,, 
not  Carlyle,  writes  English  Traite|g 
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specious  Comfort— 

The  hour  of  sorrow  is  sacred.  We  all 
realize  that ;  but  when  we  see  some 
noble-hearted  friend  writhing  in  an- 
guish of  spirit  under  the  infliction  of 
some  great  grief,  crying  out  in  bitter- 
ness of  soul  against  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice of  the  decree,  and  all  but  rebel- 
ling against  the  God  that  made  it,  we 
sometimes  forget  the  sacredness  of  our 
opportunity.  We  would  fain  heal  the 
bleeding  heart  and  comfort  the  an- 
guished soul,  and  we  utter  words  that 
we  think  will  do  so.  We  strive  ear- 
nestly to  console,  but  too  often  our 
words  are  only  hollow  mockeries  of  our 
true  sympathy.  We  feel  deeply,  sin- 
cerely, but  we  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  children  and  fools.  We  think  only  of 
the  immediate  purpose,  that  of  sooth- 
ing the  troubled  breast,  and  forget  that 
the  grief  which  strikes  at  the  heart 
must  have  its  course.  By  pouring  oil 
on  the  waters  we  may  calm  the  surface 
of  the  sea  and  prevent  the  billows  from 
breaking  over  some  storm-tossed  craft, 
but  we  cannot  calm  the  great,  pulsing 
heart  of  the  ocean.  So  may  we,  by  ut- 
tering a  few  unctious  words,  calm  the 
surface  of  a  friend's  distress  and  pre- 
vent the  waves  of  grief  from  breaking 
forth  in  cries  of  bitterness  and  rebel- 
lion, but  we  cannot  still  the  quivering 
heart. 

I  have  seen  a  mother  kneeling, 
crushed  and  moaning,  beside  the  body 
of  her  daughter  whose  life  was  cut  off 
in  the  very  beginning  of  its  flowering 
time.  I  have  seen  friends  kneel  beside 
her  and  heard  them  strive  to  still  her 
moans.  *'But,  dear,"  they  said,  "you 
have  Bertha  and  Clarence  left ;"  or 
"We  all  must  have  our  share  of  death. 


I  lost  a  daughter,  too ;"  or  "How  much 
better  that  she  should  go  now  than  live 
to  suffer  all  that  you  now  suffer !"  And 
I  have  heard  one  poor,  simple,  shallow 
comforter  say,  '"Tis  better  so.  She 
might  not  have  died  so  pure."  Ah,  the 
pity  of  it,  the  cruelty !  To  seek  to  turn 
the  love  of  the  dead  to  the  living.  To 
add  to  her  grief  that  of  someone  else! 
To  slander  her  heart's  idol ! 

Does  the  fire  burn  me  any  the  less  be- 
cause I  know  it  has  burned  you?  Do 
hunger  and  cold  gnaw  my  vitals  any 
the  less  because  I  know  that  thousands 
of  my  fellows  are  starving  and  freez- 
ing? Does  the  knowledge  that  everyone 
who  has  ties  that  bind  him  to  others 
must  endure  some  hour  of  grief  make 
my  hour  any  the  less  grievous?  And 
does  the  suggestion  that  life  is  a  suc- 
cession of  woes,  pitfalls  for  the  body 
and  soul,  of  temptations  and  yieldings, 
and  that  it  is  something  to  be  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible,  rather  than  something 
to  hold  on  to,  something  to  enjoy, 
something  in  which  to  live  uprightly, 
in  which  to  withstand  temptation,  in 
which  to  triumph  over  evil— does  such 
a  suggestion,  I  ask,  convey  the  intended 
solace  ? 

Why,  then,  all  this  "vacant  chaff  well 
meant  for  grain"  ?  Is  it  not  because  we 
seek  the  immediate  rather  than  the  me- 
diate end,  to  quiet  the  sufferer  rather 
than  to  reconcile  him  to  a  decree  that 
can  not  but  be  just ;  because  we  forget 
the  sacredness  of  our  opportunity  and 
utter  commonplaces  and  platitudes ;  be- 
cause we  are  caught  by  the  glitter  of  a 
specious  remark  and  think  that  it  is  all 
gold ;  because  we  speak  out  of  the 
mouths  of  children  and  fools,  kind  but 
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Mother  Nature  was  not  treating 
Oregonians  with  her  usual  partiality 
that  winter,  but  was  giving  them  a  taste 
of  true  Eastern  weather.  Snow  had  lain 
on  the  ground  for  several  weeks,  and 
its  beauty  seemed  but  to  merge  St. 
Helens  and  Hood  into  a  narrowing 
landscape  until  they  seemed  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  gentle  slope  across  the 
valley. 

For  several  days  the  thin-blooded 
Oregonians  had  been  shunning  the 
piercing  blast  of  the  east  wind,  but  one 
evening  Mr.  Flack,  a  bachelor,  came 
over  to  our  house,  saying  to  father: 

"Mn  Barnes,  Fm  going  down  to 
Portland  tomorrow/' 

"You'll  freeze,  Flack,  in  such  wea- 
ther." 

"Well,  Fm  getting  out  of  provisions,'' 
said  Flack. 

"I  have  enough  to  divide  with  you, 
until  the  weather  moderates." 

"I  have  another  reason  for  wishing 
to  go  tomorrow,  Mr.  Barnes.  You  see, 
I  have  a  note  to  collect  then,  so  I 
thought  one  trip  would  do  for  both." 

"Well,  I  don't  like  to  see  you  go  in 
such  weather,"  said  father,  who  was 
fond  of  the  jolly,  good-natured  Eng- 
lishman. 

"Oh,  Fm  not  afraid  of  this  little  cold 
snap,"  said  Flack,  boastfully.  "Fve 
lived  in  Canada,  where  it  is  cold." 

"Better  take  an  old  man's  advice," 
said  father,  "and  wait  a  few  days." 

But  the  young  man  was  not  to  be 
dissuaded,  and  after  a  neighborly  visit, 
left  for  home,  about  one-half  mile  dis- 
tant; and  soon  we  saw  his  lamp-light 
shining  cheerily  through  his  little  four- 
pane  window. 


We  had  few  neighbors  that  winter, 
but  none  of  them  we  children  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  visiting  than  Flack, 
with  his  illimitable  fund  of  stories  and 
jokes. 

Early  the  next  morning  Flack  mount- 
ed his  trusty  horse  and  started  across 
the  steep,  snowy  mountain  trail  that 
led  into  Portland.  That  city  was  then 
struggling  in  its  infancy,  many  aver- 
ring that  Vancouver  would  be  the  com- 
mercial center  and  that  Portland  would 
never  amount  to  anything.  Believing 
in  Vancouver's  pre-eminence,  father  de- 
clined the  offer  of  a  block  of  land  some- 
where near  the  present  location  of  the 
postoffice  if  he  would  cut  the  timber 
up  into  cordwood. 

But,  small  as  Portland  was,  it  had  its 
full  share  of  rough  characters,  sailors, 
miners,  road-agents  and  thugs;  the 
heavy  growth  of  timber  along  the 
mountain  trail,  and  even  down  Wash- 
ington street  to  the  present  site  of  the 
Exposition  building,  offering  conveni- 
ent shelter  for  many  evil  deeds. 

With  the  self-confident  carelessness 
of  youth.  Flack  seemed  utterly  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  more  than  one  hard- 
looking  character  saw  the  gold  counted 
out  to  him  that  day. 

After  purchasing  a  good  supply  of 
provisions  and  lounging  around  a  while 
to  catch  the  latest  news,  he  started  for 
home. 

Two  of  his  neighbors  were  in  town 
that  day,  but  they  did  not  happen  to 
leave  for  home  as  soon  as  Flack  did. 

Someone  had  a  very  convenient  re- 
sort at  the  head  of  Washington  street, 
where  the  brewery  now  stands.  It  was 
customary    for    pioneers    to    siecure    a 
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drink  there,  just  to  brace  them  up  for 
the  long  mountain  climb. 

Flack  stopped  there,  as  usual,  to  re- 
gale the  inner  man,  and,  meeting  con- 
genial companions,  the  day  was  far 
spent  before  he  again  faced  the  icy 
blast  sweeping  over  the  mountains,  to 
return  home. 

Father  seemed  uneasy  about  him  un- 
our  bedtime,  and  kept  watching  for 
Flack's  light  in  his  cabin  window.  We 
concluded  he  might  have  been  persuad- 
ed to  remain  in  town  all  night,  but  re- 
tired, oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  dread. 

The  following  morning  one  of  our 
neighbors  started  for  Portland,  and 
when  near  the  summit  he  was  shocked 
to  discover  poor  Flack  lying  uncon- 
scious upon  the  snow,  his  faithful 
horse  mutely  standing  guard  over  him. 

Perishing  from   cold   and   exposure, 


he  was  brought  to  our  house,  where  he 
expired  without  regaining  conscious- 
ness. 

The  decision  of  the  coroner's  inquest 
was  that  Flack  had  been  drugged  at  the 
saloon  by  some  thugs  who  knew  he 
possessed  some  money,  and  fearing 
some  one  would  surprise  them  on  the 
trail,  the  thieves  had  led  the  horse  off 
into  the  woods  and  robbed  Flack  of 
even  his  possessions.  Then,  not  wish- 
ing to  murder  him  outright,  they  had 
brought  him  back  to  the  trail,  where,  in 
his  semi-unconscious  condition,  he 
soon  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  left  to 
die. 

It  was  lamentable  to  think  that  had 
poor  Flack  been  able  to  cry  for  help,  his 
two  neighbors^,  who  passed  over  the 
trail  soon  after  he  did,  might  have  been 
able  to  come  to  his  assistance. 


€astcni  Oregon  plomcr  ^Iccti119— 

The  Wheeler  County  Oregon  Pion- 
eers will  hold  their  fifth  annual  meeting 
on  their  own  grounds  on  Service  creek, 
eleven  miles  southeast  from  Fossil,  in 
June,  beginning  Tuesday,  the  second 
day  of  the  month,  and  continuing  four 
days. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
local  organizations  of  the  kind  in  the 
state. 

It  is  incorporated  under  the  state 
laws  and  owns  forty  acres  of  primitive 
forest  and  glade,  located  on  a  beautiful 
mountain  stream  abounding  with  trout, 
and  running  through  a  forest  that  will 
afford  shade  for  a  camp  of  5,000  people. 

Two  famous  springs  of  pure,  cold 
mountain  water  are  on  either  side  of  the 
creek,  in  the  center  of  the  camp  ground, 
which  is  centrally  located  as  regards 
population,  and  is  very  near  the  geo- 
graphical center,  is  accessible  by 
one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  county,  a 
telegraph  line  is  available,  and  the  U. 
S.  mail  passes  the  place  daily. 

The  meeting  promises  to  be  an  inter- 
esting one  and  will  be  numerously  at- 
tended. It  will  be  old-fashioned,  camp- 
ing in  tents,  cooking  by  camp  fires. 

A  fine  programme  will  be  arranged 


not  the  least  interesting  of  which  will 
be  the  dedicatory  services. 

The  organization  is  in  the  fifth  year 
of  its  existence  and  has  nearly  one  hun- 
dred members.  Hon.  I.  A.  Henderson 
C53)  5s  president  and  J.  D.  McFarland 
('53)  secretary  and  historian. 

Death  of  a  pronnmnt  pComer— 

Gilbert  McLoughlin,  one  of  the  mak- 
ers of  early  history  in  the  Northwest, 
died  recently  at  Port  Hill,  in  Idaho. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  brought 
to  Spokane.  Mr.  McLoughlin  was 
born  eighty  years  ago,  near  the  present 
location  of  Astoria,  Ore.,  and  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  white  man 
born  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  He 
was  son  of  Chief  Factor  John  Mc- 
Loughlin, of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Com- 
pany, and  tradition  has  it  that  his 
mother  was  an  Indian  woman.  Chief 
Factor  McLoughlin  is  said  to  have 
planted  the  first  grain  along  the  Colum- 
bia river,  and  both  the  father  and  son 
are  frequently  referred  to  by  Bancroft 
and  other  historians.  Gilbert  McLough- 
lin leaves  a  wife  and  children  at  Port 
Hill.  His  death  was  duetto  senile  de- 
cay. Digitized  by  VrrOOQlC 
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Reader 


By  IHigh  Utrdman 


Che  pfntoeoph]^ 
of  Despair 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
undertakes,  in  his  mo- 
nograph entitled  '*The 
Philosophy  of  despair/'  to  indicate 
some  part  of  the  answer  of  science  to 
that  philosophy  which  we  term  pessim- 
ism. Direct  answer,  he  says,  science 
has  not,  for  science  deals  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  life  only,  and  conse- 
quently affords  no  conclusive  answer  to 
a  question  that  concerns  infinity.  The 
author  asks :  "Why  is  there  a  philoso- 
phy of  despair?''  **Can  despair  be 
wrought  into  a  healthful  life?"  and  "In 
what  part  of  the  universe  are  you,  and 
what  are  you  doing?"  He  then  proceeds 
to  answer  the  first  two  and  to  amplify 
the  last. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  in  this 
pamphlet ;  but  there  is  much  that  may 
be  of  service  to  those  who  doubt  and 
despair,  both  to  the  young  who  are 
pessimistic  because  they  know  not,  and 
to  the  older  who  doubt  because  of  their 
much  knowledge.  In  a  way  it  is  a  ser- 
mon on  the  text  of  action.  Life  is  a 
question  of  wisdom,  and  "wisdom  is 
knowing  what  to  do  next ;  virtue  is 
doing  it."  There  is  here  a  sort  of  ming- 
ling of  science  and  philosophy,  of  ideal- 
ism and  materialism — a  compromise,  so 
to  speak,  between  the  wholesome,  up- 
lifting philosophy  of  the  ideal,  of  which 
Mr.  George  Edward  Woodberry  is  the 
best  present  representative,  and  the 
study  of  materiality  unenlightened  by 
the  rays  of  hope  and  faith,  and,  like 
all  compromises,  it  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  believe  in  neither  of  the  ex- 
tremes. 

(Elder  &  Shepard,  Pubs.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.) 


""  Che  Slue  Badge 
of  Courage'* 

Courage"  what 


Henry  H.  Hadley  en- 
deavors to  show  us  in 
"The  Blue  Badge  of 
"young  men,  without 


money  or  education,  whose  lives  are 
blasted  by  drink  and  kindred  sins,  may 
do,  or  rather  what  a  Higher  Power  can 
do  with  and  for  them."  The  book  is  a 
narrative  of  the  author's  personal  ex- 
periences, and  stands  out  plainly  as  the 
record  of  a  man  who,  though  not  strong 
on  theology,  is  mighty  on  righteous- 
ness. 
(The  Saalfield  Pub.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


^andertbeRose^ 


The  artifice  of  conceal- 
'  ing  a  hero  of  royal 
blood  under  the  mask 
of  one  lowly  born  was  most  successful- 
ly attempted  by  Booth  Tarkington  in 
"Monsieur  Beaucaire."  Frederick  S. 
Isham  all  but  duplicates  this  success  in 
"Under  the  Rose."  Tarkington  uses  a 
barber  for  his  mask;  Isham  uses  a 
court  jester,  and  a  jestress  for  his  hero- 
ine also  takes  her  perilous  part  in  the 
masquerade,  and  takes  it  sweetly  and 
nobly. 

The  story  is  one  of  the  time  of  Em- 
peror Charles  V  and  Francis.  In  the 
center  of  the  stage  stands  the  Duke  ot 
Friedwald,  disguised  as  a  jester  sent  by 
the  absent  Duke  to  his  betrothed, 
Princess  Louise,  of  the  court  of  Fran- 
cis. Near  him  is  one  named  Jacqueline, 
who  is  the  jestress  of  Princess  Louise, 
but  who  later  proves  to  be  one  of  high 
degree.  The  Duke  endeavors  to  win 
the.  love  of  the  Princess,  and  has 
almost  succeeded,  but  before  he  can 
cast  aside  his  disguise  as  a  jester  an 
impostor  steps  in  and  wins  her.  He  es- 
capes with  Jacqueline  and  flees  to  his 
brother,  Charles  V.  The  many  trials 
and  hardships  through  which  they  go 
bring  them  close  together,  and  his  heart 
responds  to  the  love  that  has  been  in 
hers  since  first  she  saw  him.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  disguise  is  gradually 
shown  to  be  a  disguise  is  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  the  work,  and   when 
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both  hero  and  heroine  finally  stand 
forth  in  their  true  stations,  we  realize 
that  there  they  belong. 

Many  of  our  old-time  friends  appear 
in  the  background  of  the  story.  Marot, 
Rabelais,  Henry  and  Marguerite  of  Na- 
varre, Catherine  de  Medici,  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  Charles  and  Francis,  and  a 
royal  company  of  wits,  poets,  jesters, 
clowns,  priests  and  rogues.  Good  and 
bad  are  mingled  together,  with  perhaps 
a  preponderance  of  the  bad.  A  trace  of 
humor,  a  touch  of  pathos,  a  suggestion 
of  scandal  and  an  abundance  of  pure 
romance  combine  to  make  "Under  the 
Rose"  a  book  that  all  may  enjoy. 

(The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.) 

44-a  n^^i^Ts^t^    There  is  little  to  com- 

»«l  other  Poems"  '"«"<^  'l^^l^  volume  of 
poems  by  Louis  Emir- 
now,  except,  perhaps,  his  appreciation 
of  the  light  and  dark  shades  of  life.  His 
style  and  versification  are  faulty,  and 
by  no  means  always  in  keeping  with 
his  theme.  The  title  poem  is  especially 
disappointing,  but  in  some  of  his  short 
lyrics  he  does  much  better  work — still, 
it  shows  plainly  as  work. 

(The  Abbey  Press,  New  York  City.) 


'aiKUB09t011^8 


Now,  who  would  expect 
Spfey  Bmza*"     *°  find  beneath  this  title 
^  a   book   on   home   mis- 

sions? But  that  is  what  it  is,  a  collec- 
tion of  "missionary  sketches,*'  dealing 
with  the  experiences  of  those  who  go 
'*to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature 
in  the  Western  fields  of  America."  The 
author  has  worked  as  Sunday  school 
missionary  for  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society.  Many  of  the 
sketches  are  very  amusing,  and  none 
are  dry. 

(Griffith  &  Rowland  Press,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 


Calks  to  8tu4eiit9  on 
the  Hrt  of  8tud]^ 


Frank  Cramer  does 
not  in  this  volume 
give  us  anything 
new,but  does  give  us  considerable  ofthe 
old  that  is  good.  Keeping  in  mind  the 
needs  of  the  student,  he  has  written 
from  their  view-point  and  given  some 
advice  that  would  be  of  great  benefit. 


especially  to  young  people,  if  they 
would  take  time  to  read  a  book  of  this 
kind.  How  many  will?  Not  many,  'tis 
true. 

(The   Hoffman,    Edwards   Co.,   San 
Francisco,  Cal.) 

The  old  idea  that  stories 
^RatapUn^     of  animals  are  of  interest 

to  children  only  is  being 
rapidly  dispelled.  The  stories  which 
Kipling,  Thomson-Seton,  Davis  and 
others  have  written  of  late  years  appeal 
as  much  to  "grown-ups"  as  to  children. 
Ellen  Veloin  has  added  her  name  to 
this  list.  In  "Rataplan,  a  Rogue  Ele- 
phant, and  Other  Stories,"  she  has 
given  us  a  volume  which  appeals 
strongly  to  the  sense  of  human  kinship 
with  the  animal  world.  One  closes  the 
book  with  the  feeling  that,  after  all,  we 
are  not  so  very  different  from  Rata- 
plan, Gean  the  Giraffe,  Jinks  the  Jackal, 
and  Mona  the  Monkey. 

(Henry   Altemus   Co.,   Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


ChrccToUnms 
of  Verse 


Three  other  volumes  of 
verse  lie  at  hand.  One  is 
entitled  "Babylon,"  and 
the  sub-title  conveys  the  information 
that  the  work  is  a  historical  romance 
in  rhyme,  of  the  time  of  Nimrod,  the 
mighty  hunter-king;  the  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel and  the  confusion  of  tongues.  I  had 
not  the  patience  to  read  the  poem,  but  I 
found  other  poems  in  the  book  that  are 
very  pretty. 

"Seeds  of  April's  Sowing"  is  the  title 
of  a  little  volume  of  verse  by  Adah 
Louise  button.  As  the  title  suggests, 
the  poems  are  mainly  on  nature.  They 
indicate  a  sympathetic  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  the  varied 
moods  of  nature,  and  a  rather  dainty 
way  of  expressing  this  appreciation. 

The  best  of  these  volumes  is  an  un- 
pretentious collection  of  verses  entitled 
''Bright  Little  Poems  for  Bright  Little 
People."  Sunshine  and  children's  voices 
are  evident  on  every  page,  and  conse- 
quently many  an  older  person  will  read 
them  with  delight.  One  of  the  great 
charms  of  the  book  is  that  the  authors 
lay  no  claim  to  more  thaiKthe  usual 
ability  of  versifiersDigitized  by  vrrOOQlC 


ChamberUin's 


Since  Colonial  Secretary 
Chamberlain,  of  Eng- 
land, returned  from 
South  Africa,  he  has  appeared  promi- 
nent in  English  politics ;  but  the  utter- 
ance that  has  attracted  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  him  is  the  announcement  of 
a  new  policy  toward  England's  colo- 
nies. Briefly,  it  consists  of  a  preferen- 
tial tariff  to  apply  to  the  colony  trade. 
In  reality  it  proposes  to  forego  much 
of  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  in 
order  to  get  greater  access  to  the  col- 
onial markets.  Premier  Balfour  is 
thought  to  be  in  accord  with  the  Col- 
onial Secretary,  but  other  members  of 
the  ministry  are  said  to  be  against  him. 
Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
contend  that  the  policy  means  protec- 
tion, that  the  profits  which  England 
would  gain  by  preferential  trade  with 
the  colonies  would  be  small  and  not 
worth  the  risk  of  losing  most  of  the 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
there  is  great  doubt  about  the  colonies 
being  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
foodstuffs  in  England. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  evidently  sincere  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  measure,  and  is  said  to  be  willing  to 
stake  everything  on  this  new  policy, 
and  to  go  into  retirement  if  he  does  not 
win.  It  is  admitted  freely  that,  if  he 
continues  to  force  the  issue,  he  will  dis- 
rupt his  party,  just  as  Gladstone  did 
the  Liberal  party  with  "home  rule." 


TcmzucUn 
Case  Complete 


After  weeks  of  negotia- 
tion over  details  since 
the  general  arbitration 
plan  was  agreed  to,  the  protocols  re- 
lating to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Italy  against  Venezuela 
have  been  signed  at  Washington.  U.  S. 
Minister  Bowen,  who  has  been  acting 
throughout  the  difficulty  for  Venezuela, 
has  thus  finished  his  work  and  gone 


back  to  his  post  at  Caracas.  Whatever 
others  may  have  gained  or  lost  in  this 
long-standing  controversy,  he  has  earn- 
ed an  enviable  reputation  as  a  diplomat. 
The  protocols  are  in  English  and 
provide  for  the  submission  to  the  arbi- 
tration court  at  The  Hague  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  three  nations  that 
took  part  in  the  Venezuelan  blockade 
shall  have  first  Hen  on  the  fund  which 
Venezuela  is  holding  back  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  claims  against  her,  or 
whether  all  the  nine  nations  having 
claims  are  to  share  and  share  alike.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  is  to  name  the  arbitra- 
tors and  the  case  is  to  be  heard  Septem- 
ber I  next. 

jv^j^      -    The  civilized  world  has  re- 
-    ^  ceived  with  horror  and  in- 

^  dignation   the  news  of  the 

terrible  outrages  perpetrated  on  the 
Jews  of  Russia  by  the  Russian  peas- 
ants. The  atrocities  committed  on  the 
helpless  Jews  at  Kishinef  were  too  hor- 
rible for  even  bare  recital.  And  worst 
of  all  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
government  not  only  took  no  measures 
to  prevent  the  outburst  of  popular  fury, 
but  even  forbade  the  Jews  to  organize 
or  arm  themselves  for  self-protection. 
Not  more  horrible  than  this  massacre 
were  the  massacres  of  the  Armenian 
Christians.  The  Czar's  recent  procla- 
mation of  religious  freedom  now  bears 
the  stamp  of  insincerity.  Such  benight- 
ed barbarism  as  was  displayed  shows 
that  Russia  is  yet  far  from  civilization 
— or  rather,  what  civilization  there  is 
has  not  penetrated  below  the  upper 
crust  of  society.  The  excuse  given  by 
Count  Cassini,  that  the  peasants  were 
driven  to  these  methods  by  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Jewish  money-lenders, 
smacks  too  much  of  the  middle  ages  tc 
suit  the  world  of  today. VjOOglC 
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^ ,      ,  ,    The  Grady-Sales  libel 

SnS^"^  *  law  which  was  rushed 
U\}9€\Uaxq  through  the  Legislature 

near  the  end  of  the  session,  without  op- 
portunity for  amendmertt  or  discussion, 
will  be,  if  not  declared  unconstitutional, 
according  to  newspaper  opinion,  the 
most  drastic  law  in  force  in  the  country. 
The  newspapers  state  that  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Pennsylvania's  notorious 
politicians  to  stiflle  the  liberty  of 
the  press  by  making  it  illegal  for  news- 
papers to  criticise  citizens  of  the  state 
In  other  words,  they  desire  to  prevent 
public  criticism  of  themselves.  The 
newspapers  have,  however,  united 
against  the  measure  and  are  redoubling 
their  efforts  in  the  way  of  cartoons,  es- 
pecially, in  hopes  that  some  one  of  the 
politicians  will  bring  suit  and  thus  en- 
able them  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law. 


England  has  again  been 
Che  ^Iad  ^IutUb   forced   to   acknowledge 

the  prowess  of  the  Mad 
Mullah  and  his  hordes  of  fanatic  Soma- 
lis.  The  slaughter  of  Colonel  Plunkett 
and  his  column  makes  it  clear  that  Eng- 
land must  either  send  a  large  army  into 
Somaliland  and  crush  the  Mad  Mullah, 
or  withdraw  and  leave  him  in  posses- 
sion. After  the  bitter  lesson  in  South 
Africa,  is  it  any  wonder  that  England 
hesitates  to  undertake  the  former? 
There  are  many  who  think  the  game 
not  worth  the  candle. 


Com* 


President      Roosevelt's 
tour  through  the  North- 


west has  resulted  in 
strengthening  the  hold  which  he  al- 
ready had  on  the  people  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  Everywhere  he  was 
greeted  with  acclaim,  and  everywhere 
he  contrived  to  make  the  people  think 
him  one  of  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  high 
office.  Keenly  appreciative  of  the  pro- 
jects which  are  near  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  he  chose  them  for  the  sub- 
jects of  his  addresses,  and  spoke  frank- 
ly and  freely  of  them.  The  most  im- 
portant event  in  which  he  took  part 
was  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 


building  which  is  to  commemorate  the 
great  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 
This  ceremony  was  held  in  the  City 
Park  of  Portland,  and  was  witnessed 
by  thousands  of  people. 

_    .     There    is    considerable 
fS2S^.r'"  speculation     being     in- 

garding  the  next  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  Among  those  men- 
tioned to  bear  the  banner  of  Democracy 
is  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Cleveland  seems  by  no  means  desirous 
of  taking  up  again  the  arduous  work 
even  the  nomination  would  entail,  but 
he  is  being  urged  as  the  best  man  by 
the  anti-Bryan  faction  in  hopes  that  he 
may  be  able  to  reunite  the  two  divisions 
of  the  party.  But  Bryan  thinks  and 
says  otherwise,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  fight  the  nomination  of 
Cleveland  in  the  convention,  and,  if  de- 
feated there,  will  strive  to  defeat  him  at 
the  polls. 

ii^,,,.,^!^.^  Judging:  by  the  action  ta- 
S^^^'^T®  ken  in  the  various  Re- 
JHotmiution  publican  state  conven- 
tions, there  will  be  no  formidable  oppo- 
sition to  the  renomination  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  the  presidency.  Even 
now  more  than  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  national  convention  are  pledged 
to  him,  and  there  are  among  those  yet 
unpledged  to  him  about  200  more  that 
may  be  counted  his.  Allowing  for  any 
possible  deflections  from  those  pledged, 
there  are  more  than  enough  to  make  his 
renomination  sure.  Thus  far  Senator 
Hanna  has  been  the  only  politician  of 
prominence  who  has  made  a  fight 
against  instructing  delegates  to  vote 
for  Roosevelt,  and  he  had  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  people  and  permit  the  dele- 
gates to  be  so  instructed. 

Kx  xf  uf  ^u  Tb^  United  States  is 
^ew  Torks25otb  ^^  ^^  ^^^  youngest 

nnrnvm^ry  ^j  nations.    New  York 

City  recently  celebrated  the  2Soth  anni- 
versary of  its  founding.  Time  was 
when  we  were  considered  the  baby  of 
the  world.  But  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy we  have  cast  aside  our  swaddling 
clothes  and  assumed  the  ffarb  of  virile 
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youth.  We  eagerly  pitted  our  strength 
against  that  of  our  seniors  and  found  it 
equal  to  theirs.  And  now,  when  New 
York,  the  second  city  in  wealth,  popu- 
lation and  commerce  among  the  cities 
of  the  world,  celebrates  the  2Soth  anni- 
versary of  the  receipt  of  the  charter 
that  made  it  a  city,  and  when  we  hear 
that  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  and  me- 
tropolis of  Russia,  celebrates  at  the 
same  time  its  200th  anniversary,  we  re- 
alize both  our  youth  and  our  maturity. 
We  are  young  in  years  compared  with 
England,  for  instance,  but  matured  in 
energy  and  accomplishment. 


€artbqiialie  In 
H8la 


Advices  from  Asiatic 
Turkey  show  that  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  occurred 
April  29,  at  Melazgherd,  in  the  valley 
of  Van,  eighty  miles  southeast  of  Erze- 
roum,  on  the  Euphrates.  The  town  was 
totally  destroyed,  with  its  entire  popu- 
lation, numbering  2000  souls,  including 
700  Armenians,  as  well  as  troops  form- 
ing the  garrison  of  Melazgherd.  Over 
400  buildings  in  neighboring  villages 
collapsed. 


rbeCrwd 
Revised 


At  the  last  general  assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  held  at  Los  An- 
geles, California,  the  delegates  voted 
unanimously  to  adopt  the  Revised 
Creed  in  place  of  the  old.  For  years 
there  has  been  a  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  ministers  of  the 
church  to  have  the  creed  changed  to 
conform  to  modern  religious  ideas,  but 
there  has  been  also  a  determined  effort 
to  adhere  to  the  old  form.  The  Revised 
Creed  is  more  rational  and  lenient  than 
the  old ;  it  contains  less  bigotry  and 
less  denominational  anathema.  Many 
will  now  subscribe  to  the  expressed  be- 
liefs of  the  church  who  before  could  not 
conscientiously  do  so. 

<>fempto,««  ?^r  Ssfrikes   il 

that  of  forming  a  national  federation  of 
employers  to  oppose  the  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  argument  advanced  is  that 
the  knowledge  that  capital  is  just  as 
thoroughly    organized    as    labor,    will 


deter  the  labor  bodies  from  instituting 
unnecessary  strikes.  When  strikes  do 
occur,  there  will  be  two  perfectly  or- 
ganized forces  instead  of  one,  and  the 
settlement,  it  is  said,  will  be  much  more 
readily  accomplished. 

The  races  for  the  pos- 
Zhty^Mht  Rmiu    session  of  the  America 

cup  this  year  promise  to 
be  the  most  closely  contested  of  any  in 
recent  years.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  new 
challenger,  "Shamrock  III,"  has  proved 
herself,  in  competition  with  his  other 
boats,  to  be  the  fastest  that  he  has  ever 
owned.  The  unfortunate  accident  that 
befell  the  third  "Shamrock"  was*  not  se- 
rious, and  all  the  damage  has  now  been 
repaired.  The  new  yacht,  "Reliance," 
has  shown  herself  to  be  a  swift  sailer 
by  her  victory  over  the  speedy  "Colum- 
bia," and  should  she  be  finally  chosen 
to  defend  the  cup,  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  herself.  Americans  and  British 
are  becoming  more  and  more  interested 
in  these  friendly  contests,  and  will 
watch  the  races  this  year  with  mingled 
hopes  and  fears. 

fU>odsHlofigtbc  property  in  the  great 
n%9et«9%ppl  g^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^jg.^_ 

ed  the  Mississippi  Valley  this  spring 
have  been  appalling.  Just  when  it  was 
thought  that  all  danger  from  this  source 
was  past,  when  the  Mississippi  receded 
within  its  banks,  there  came  severe 
storms,  particularly  in  Kansas.  Many 
lives  have  been  lost,  and  thousands  of 
people  rendered  homeless,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  enormous  destruction  of 
property  and  crops.  In  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, the  element  of  fire  was  added  to 
that  of  flood,  and  together  they  all  but 
destroyed  the  city. 


Ccntemnat  of 
6mcr90ii'8  Strth 


On  May  25th  was  cele- 
brated the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson.  The  tributes  that  were 
paid  to  his  memory  by  those  who  had 
the  great  privilege  of  knowing  him  at- 
test the  wonderful  hold  which  he  gain- 
ed on  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. The  estimates  of  his  work,  some 
of  which  have  appeared  in  the  periodi- 
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cals  and  some  of  which  have  been 
voiced  by  orators,  all  give  him  high 
rank  among  the  American  men  of  let- 
ters. No  one  today  doubts  the  far- 
reaching  influence  that  he  has  exerted 
through  his  works  on  the  minds  of 
American  men  and  women.  That  influ- 
ence will  change  as  time  goes  on, broad- 
ening in  some  ways  and  narrowing  in 
others,  but  it  will  never  be  without  its 
power  for  good. 

The  veteran  French 
dardou's  *'D*tite''  dramatist,  Sardou,  has 
failed  to  please  the 
critics  with  his  conception  of  Italy's 
greatest  poet,  Dante,  as  interpreted  by 
Sir  Henry  Irving.  That  Sir  Henry  him- 
self has  added  little  to  his  fame  may  be 
gathered  from  these  words  of  a  well 
known  London  critic: 

"As  an  actor  Sir  Henry  is  not  seen 
at  his  best.  He  does  all  that  can  be 
done  with  the  part.  He  looks  Dante,  he 
is  a  striking  stage  figure,  and  by  his 
moderation  preserves  a  dignity  where 
other  actors  would  fuss  and  fret  them- 
selves to  the  point  of  ridicule.  But  no 
true  admirer  of  Sir  Henry — and  such 
we  humbly  beg  to  be  considered — will 
ever  take  his  Dante  into  account.  The 
little  that  is  effective  the  actor  has  done 
already,  in  much  more  propitious  cir- 
cumstances, as  Mephistopheles.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  connect  the  two  char- 
acters, but  the  fact  is  that  M.  Sardou 
(with  him  M.  Moreau)  in  writing  the 
play  seems  to  have  confused  the  author 
of  "The  Divine  Comedy"  with  the  Me- 
phistopheles of  Wills.  This  Dante  is  a 
poor,  cheap  creature,  apparently  in  in- 
different health,  with  some  low  stage 
cunning,  but  never  a  trace  of  genius  for 
any  greatness.  He  is  a  determined  ra- 
conteur, ever  ready  with  a  stage  curse, 
a  stage  truism,  a  stage  emotion,  and 
much  given  to  dreams  which  the  au- 
thors can  bring  true,  and  predictions 
which  history  has  brought  true  without 
their  help,  and  not  averse  to  working 
off  those  dreams  and  predictions  at  con- 
siderable length." 

The  third  Bach  musical 
Bach  festival     festival  is  to  be  held  this 

year  from  May  ii  to  i6, 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  under  the  auspices 


of  the  Moravian  Church  there.  Bach, 
the  earliest  of  the  masters,  is  now  de- 
cidedly out  of  style  alongside  of  the  ul- 
tra-modern school.  His  works,  abound- 
ing in  intricate  fugue  and  counterpoint 
movements,  are  too  solid  and  mathe- 
matical for  the  average  musician  of  to- 
day. Yet  of  course  he  still  has  many 
discriminating  admirers,  and  even  many 
of  those  who  prefer  the  more  impres- 
sionistic music  of  our  day  go  back  to 
Bach  occasionally  with  great  relief,  as 
to  the  fountain  head.  The  Bethlehem 
festivals  are  doine  much  to  revive  in- 
terest in  the  music  of  Bach. 


Ccacbcrsfor 


Col.  C.  H.  Edwards,  chief 

trkuxu    -  ^f  ^^^  division  of  insular 

pwuppims       ^flp^jj.g  ^f  ^^^  ^^j.  Depart- 

ment,  Washington,  says  that  civil  ser- 
vice examinations  will  be  held  this  sum- 
mer for  200  more  teachers  for  the  Phil- 
ippines. These  positions  were  latelv 
placed  under  the  civil  service  law.  The 
requirements  are  to  be  much  more  se- 
vere than  hitherto,  and  candidates  will 
have  to  show  exceptional  fitness  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible. 

The  industrial  school  es- 
ScKwab^seCft    tablished  at  Homestead. 

Pa., by  President  Schwab 
of  the  steel  trust  is  completed.  The 
building  is  a  model  one  in  every  way. 
and  the  course  will  cover  practical 
work  in  many  lines,  both  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  school  is  under  the  control 
of  the  local  school  board,  but  the  public 
has  to  pay  nothing  toward  its  support. 
It  will  give  every  boy  and  girl  in  Home- 
stead a  good  opportunity  to  learn  a  use- 
ful trade. 


Death  of 


M.    Legouve,    a    celebrated 
-^  French   dramatist,   died   re- 

^^^  cently  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of 
96.  The  play  which  made  him  famous 
is  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  in  which  the 
actresses  Rachel,  Bernhardt,  Duse  and 
Mile.  Bartet  won  great  renown.  "Me- 
dea" is  generally  considered  his  best 
play.  It  was  written  for  Rachel,  but  the 
illustrious  Jewess  refused  to  accept  it 
because  she  considered  it  not  impas- 
sioned enough.  The  Italian  actress, 
Ristori,  then  took  it  and  achieved  a  tri- 
umph in  the  role  of  the  vengeful  Medea. 
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The  laudatory  estimate  of 
Cbe  Dickens  Charles  Dickens  by  Swin- 
Rcvivat  burne,  the   English   poet, 

and  the  recent  article  of 
Andrew  Lang  on  the  same  subject,  are 
straws  telling  of  the  wind  which  seems 
to  be  blowing  so  favorably  just  now 
to  the  author  of  *'Copperfield"  and 
"Pickwick."  A  Dickens  "revival"  oc- 
curs periodically ;  but,  apart  from  these, 
there  is  always  a  large  class  of  readers 
who  delight  in  his  rollicking  humor, 
his  widely  varying  types,  his  compli- 
cated plots,  his  broad  humanity.  Of 
late,  however,  critics  are  attacking  him 
because  of  his  exaggeration,  which,  in 
his  characters,  amounts  to  caricature; 
and  expressions  of  praise  from  two 
such  noted  litterati  as  Swinburne  and 
Lang  are  rather  unusual. 

OUaue  ^      bubonic  plague  is  again 

r^  JJJf-         active  in  the  upper  sections 
xn  imu       ^j  j^ j.^    Already  in  the  four 

months  of  this  year  142,000  deaths  from 
this  disease  have  been  reported. 

While  Vermont  and  New 
profnIntCon      Hampshire  have  forsaken 

Maine  in  the  policy  of  pro- 
hibition, and  decided  to  try  license 
again,  Maine,  for  the  first  time  in  many- 
years,  is  really  enforcing  the  prohi- 
bition law.  The  word  was  passed  along 
that  after  May  i  the  liquor  sellers 
caught  violating  the  law  would  no  lon- 
ger be  be  permitted  to  get  off  with  an 
easy  fine,  as  hitherto;  and  now  the 
first  offender  caught  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation has  been  sentenced  to  eight- 
een months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  $425. 


when  every  city  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
was  in  momentary  fear  that  Cervera's 
fleet  would  appear  and  bombard  it. 


Co  Defend 
Coasts 


On  the  recommendation 
of  the  general  board  of  the 
navy,  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf,  Pacific  and  Great  Lakes,  have 
been  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  as 
part  of  an  elaborate  plan  of  coast  de- 
fense in  time  of  war.  A  patrol  system 
will  be  provided  for  exchanging  infor- 
mation between  shore  stations  and  na- 
val vessels.  The  almost  total  lack  of 
system  in  our  coast  defenses  was 
brought  out  during  the  Spanish  war. 


Hmericans  in 
South  HfrCca 


The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  may  enter  the 
Transvaal  or  Orange 
River  Colony  is  limited  to  50  a  month, 
and  each  must  have  a  permit,  the  blank 
application  for  which  can  be  had  of 
any  British  consul.  And,  too,  an  affi- 
davit must  be  made  that  the  applicant 
has  sufficient  means  to  support  himself 
and  family  after  arriving.  Consider- 
ation of  such  applications  is  often  de- 
layed for  weeks,  and  those  who  grow 
impatient  and  arrive  in  advance  of  their 
permit  are  generally  given  the  option 
of  leaving  the  next  day  or  imprison- 
ment for  six  months  with  a  fine  of  £500. 
The  object  is  to  keep  out  adventurers 
and  fortune  seekers.  Only  men  of  some 
capital  are  desired. 

PresbTterUns  ^^^^^  ^^^  Northern  Pres- 
^TO  Twna  byterians  have  agreed  to 
clear  their  creed  of  the 
doctrine  that  infants  must  be  "elect" 
in  order  to  be  saved,  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Assembly,  sitting  at  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  voted  down  an  overture  to 
the  same  effect,  and  even  refused  to 
submit  the  the  question  of  revision  to 
a  vote  of  the  Presbyteries.  In  the  North, 
therefore,  all  Presbyterian  infants  will 
be  entitled  to  grace,  while  in  the  South 
only  those  who  are  "elect"  will  be 
saved. 


€k>od 


Our    North    Atlantic    fleet. 


6unnerT  during  the  recent  target 
^^^  practice  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, made  a  new  world's  record  for 
marksmanship  with  big  guns,  the  per- 
centage of  hits  being  51.5.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  shots 
took  effect,  the  difference  between  tar- 
get conditions  and  war  conditions  can 
be  seen.  But  our  gunners  will  be  able 
to  "do  better  next  time,"  by  reason  of 
the  splendid  practice  they  are  getting. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  hit  a  target  at  1600 
yards  distance  as  might  be  imagined, 
for  it  appears  to  the  eye  as  only  a  small 
speck. 
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H  department  devoted  to  the  growth^  progress^  dei^lopment  and 
entbusiasm  of  the  pacific  Coast 


IVesiward  the  course  of  Fmpire  takes  its  way; 
The  first  four  acts  already  past; 
t^  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Timers  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

-'BERKELEY. 

HT  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  San  Francisco,  President  Roosevelt  discussed 
our  future  on  the  Pacific  slope,  saying:  "Before  I  saw  the  Pacific 
slope  I  was  an  expansionist,  and  after  having  seen  it  I  fail  to  understand 
how  any  man  confident  of  his  country's  greatness  and  glad  that  his 
country  should  challenge  with  proud  confidence  our  mighty  future  can 
be  anything  but  an  expansionist.  In  the  century  that  is  opening,  the  commerce 
and  the  progress  of  the  Pacific  will  be  factors  of  incalculable  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

"Now,  in  our  day,  the  greatest  of  all  the  oceans,  of  all  the  seas,  and  the  last 
to  be  used  on  a  large  scale  by  civilized  man,  bids  fair  to  become  in  its  turn  the 
first  in  point  of  importance.  Our  mighty  Republic  has  stretched  across  the  Pa- 
cific, and  now  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  in  Alaska,  and  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippines,  holds  an  extent  of  coast  line  which  makes  it  of  necessity  a 
power  of  the  first  class  on  the  Pacific.  The  extension  in  the  area  of  our  domain 
has  been  immense,  the  extension  in  the  area  of  our  influence  even  greater. 

"America's  geographical  position  on  the  Pacific  is  such  as  to  insure  our 
peaceful  domination  of  its  waters  in  the  future,  if  only  we  grasp  with  sufficient 
resolution  the  advantages  of  this  position.  We  are  taking  long  strides  in  this 
direction ;  witness  the  cables  we  are  laying  and  the  great  steamship  lines  we  are 
starting,  steamship  lines  some  of  whose  vessels  are  larger  than  any  freight  car- 
riers the  world  has  yet  seen. 

"We  have  taken  the  first  steps  toward  digging  an  isthmian  canal,  to  be  un- 
der our  own  control,  a  canal  which  will  make  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast 
lines,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  continuous,  and  will  add  immensely  alike  to 
our  commercial  and  our  military  and  naval  strength.  The  inevitable  march  of 
events  gave  us  the  control  of  the  Philippines  at  a  time  so  opportune  that  it  may 
without  irreverence  be  held  providential.  Unless  we  show  ourselves  weak,  un- 
less we  show  ourselves  degenerate  sons  of  the  sires  from  whose  loins  we 
sprang,  we  must  go  on  with  the  work  we  have  begun. 

"I  earnestly  hope  that  this  work  will  always  be  peaceful  in  character.  We 
infinitely  desire  peace,  and  the  surest  way  to  obtain  it  is  to  show  that  we  are  not 
afraid  of  war.  We  should  deal  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  with  all  weaker 
nations ;  we  should  show  to  the  strongest  that  we  are  able  to  maintain  our  rights. 
Such  showing  can  not  be  made  by  bluster,  for  bluster  merely  invites  contempt. 

"Let  us  speak  courteously,  deal  fairly,  and  keep  ourselves  armed  and  ready. 
If  we  do  these  things  we  can  count  on  the  peace  that  comes  only  to  the  just 
man  armed,  to  the  just  man  who  neither  fears  nor  inflicts  wrong. 
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**We  must  keep  on  building  and  maintaining  a  thoroughly  efficient  navy, 
with  plenty  of  the  best  and  most  formidable  ships,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
officers  and  men,  and  with  these  officers  and  men  trained  in  the  most  thorough 
way  to  the  best  possible  performance  of  their  duty.  Only  thus  can  we  assure  our 
position  in  the  world,  and  in  particular  here  on  the  Pacific/* 


In  Craneportatton — 

The  next  few  years  hold  out  the 
promise  of  unusual  activity  in  railroad 
construction  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
most  important  lines  projected  are  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeles;  from 
California  up  through  the  center  of 
Oregon  and  thence  to  Portland ;  down 
the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  from 
Pasco  to  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  from 
Whatcom,  Wash.,  to  Spokane;  from 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  to  Tacoma,  and 
the  new  Canadian  transcontinental 
line.  It  is  probable  that  all  of  these 
lines  will  be  constructed  at  an  early 
date.  Railroad  construction  will  keep 
pace  with  the  development  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  is  progressing  now  at  an 
unparalleled  rate. 


H  f^ovtmmt  for 
eoodRoauto 


Congressman  W.  P. 
Brownlow,  of  Tennes- 
see, has  introduced  a 
good  roads  bill  in  Congress  which  is  of 
unusual  import  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Minnesota  express,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  popular  mind,  and  they  are 
given  in  full : 

"Whereas,  The  burden  of  improving 
and  maintaining  our  highways  accord- 
ing to  the  general  prevailing  system  in 
this  country  rests  entirely  upon  the  ag- 
ricultural lands  and  people  living  in  the 
rural  districts ;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  state  aid  plan  for 
constructing  highways,  as  practiced  in 
the  States  of  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  has 
proven  satisfactory  in  its  operation  and 
has  offered  a  partial  solution  of  the 
road  question,  in  that  it  distributes  this 
burden  of  cost  so  that  one-half  is  paid 
out  of  a  general  fund  supplied  by  the 
state;   and, 

"Whereas,  It  is  desirable  to  extend 
this  principle  of  co-operation  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden  of  cost  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  so  that  the  government 


of  the  United  States  shall  bear  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;   and, 

"Whereas,  One-half  of  said  revenues, 
aggregating  during  the  last  two  years 
$1,000,000,000  per  annum,  is  derived 
from  the  agricultural  states  and  rural 
districts,  while  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  is  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  use  of  said  agricultural 
states  and  districts,  while  90  per  cent, 
is  appropriated  for  public  buildings  and 
other  uses  pertaining  to  great  cities; 
and, 

"Whereas,  The  Hon.  Walter  P. 
Brownlow,  member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives providing  for  a  system  of  national, 
state  and  local  co-operation  in  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  public 
highways,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  which  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  is  ap- 
propriated, and  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment is  to  pay  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  improving  any  public  highway  when 
requested  so  to  do  by  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  any  state  or  civil  subdivision 
thereof;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  that  we  here- 
by heartily  indorse  said  Brownlow  bill 
and  recommend  its  passage  by  Con- 
gress, and  that  we  request  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Minnesota 
in  Congress,  and  instruct  the  United 
States  Senators  from  this  state,  to  vote 
for  and  support  said  bill.*' 

The  California  Northwestern  is  build- 
ing up  the  California  coast,  and  Eureka 
people  are  anticipating  its  arrival  at 
that  point  at  no  distant  day.  But  the 
Eastern  Oregon  country  is  the  field  it 
has  in  mind ;  its  extension  will  be  con- 
tinued and  connection  made  with  the 
Lindley  road  at  Lairds.  Extension 
northward  of  the  Lindley  road  is  al- 
most a  foregone  conclusion^ 
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In  population- 
It  is  difficult  to  make  the  impression 
upon  a  reader  of  this  periodical  who 
does  not  for  himself  see  it,  or  who  has 
not  at  some  time  in  the  past  been  a 
witness  of  it,  as  to  how  wonderful  is 
and  has  been  the  inflow  of  population 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  the  current  season. 
The  Pacific  Monthly  and  the  trans- 
continental railway  lines  co-operating 
with  the  cities,  villages  and  ranchmen 
of  the  Northwest,  have  brought  the  re- 
sources and  opportunities  of  our  vast 
domain  to  the  attention  of  Eastern  peo- 
ple as  never  before.  And  when  the 
tourists  and  settlers  have  come  and 
seen  for  themselves  they  induce  others, 
and  immigration  increases  in  geometri- 
cal ratio.  The  following  dispatch  from 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  under  date  April  7,  is 
illustrative  only,  for  there  are  many 
others  like  it  sent  out  from  the  cities  of 
the  Middle  West: 
"By  tomorrow  night  between  5000  and 
6000  immigrants  will  pass  through  St. 
Paul  for  the  Northwest.  The  Chicago 
roads  report  that  about  4000  were 
transferred  there  today.  Fully  1000  ar- 
rived today,  and  from  the  south  tomor- 
row will  come  as  many  more.  Of  these 
probably  2000  will  go  into  Manitoba 
and  as  many  will  go  into  North  Dakota, 
locating  along  the  northern  border. 
Two  thousand  will  be  taken  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  St.  Paul  road,  and  from 
the  south  the  Burlington  will  take  an- 
other 1000  to  Washington. 

"These  are  the  general  estimates  of 
the  railroad  men  for  the  week's  move- 
ment, which  exceeds  all  previous  rec- 
ords. All  trains  will  go  west  and  north 
in  two  sections,  and  it  is  believed  that 
all  will  have  to  send  out  extras,  both 
morning  and  night. 

"Of  the  movement  tomorrow,  2000  are 
raw  immigrants,  coming  directly  from 
the  old  country.  The  remainder  are 
from  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States, 
who  have  already  selected  locations  for 
future  homes. 

A  comparative  census  statement  for 
the  years  1900  and  1902  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Whitman  county,  Washing- 
ton, recently  compiled  by  the  assessor 


of  that  county,  is  in  many  respects  in- 
teresting. The  past  two  years  have  wit- 
nessed a  general  influx  of  people  to  the 
different  farm  districts  of  Eastern 
Washington.  The  extent  of  this  immi- 
gration has  scarcely  been  realized.  The 
report,  however,  which  is  given  below, 
shows  an  average  increase  of  nearly  25 
per  cent,  for  the  two  years.  Following^ 
is  the  report  for  the  eight  chief  cities  of 
the  county: 
Town —  1900.         1902.       inc- 

Colfax    2,121        2,413        292 

Pullman    1,308        1.807        499 

Palouse   929        i»504        575 

Oakesdale    928        1,070         142 

Garfield   697  945        258 

Farmington    434  478  44 

Rosalia 37i  580        209 

Elberton    297  406        109 

.^  ,  ^  A  party  of  1800  British 
tmtmgratioti  ij^migrants  left  Liverpool 
tntoCamda  recently,  bound  for  the 
Northwest  territories  of  Canada,  where 
the  fine  wheat  crops  of  recent  years  are 
proving  a  great  attraction  to  settle- 
ment. The  members  of  the  party  are 
reported  to  be  agriculturalists  and  arti- 
sans of  an  exceptionally  high  grade, 
provided  with  capital  enough  to  estab- 
lish themselves  comfortably  from  the 
start.  A  similar  party  of  600  has  pre- 
ceded them  and  already  secured  homes 
in  the  Saskatchewan  Valley.  These  im- 
migrants form  but  a  handful  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  army  of  settlers 
by  which  Canada  expects  to  be  invaded 
this  year. 

In  Irrigation— 

«^  M  -att.  t'w  ^  The  Agricultural 
^J^^^^^i.  Department  of  the 


a  pro9r<86lve  ^Iove 


United  States  gov- 


ernment is  about  to  undertake  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  farmers  in  the  Yakima 
Valley,  Washington,  that  the  3000 
acres  and  over  of  alkali  lands  in  that 
vicinity  can  be  reclaimed  and  within 
two  years  made  the  most  valuable  ag- 
ricultural lands  in  the  section.  Similar 
demonstrations  are  to  be  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  all  with  the  view 
of  turning  the  4,000,000  acres  of  alkali 
lands  in  the  West,  which  in  their  pres- 
ent state  are  worthless,  to  farming  uses. 
Thoms  H.  Means,  an  agent  of  the  de- 
partment, says: 
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"Near  Yakima  there  are  about  3000 
acres  of  alkali  lands  which  now  are  of 
no  use.  Within  two  years  we  will 
demonstrate  that  they  are  the  best 
lands  in  the  whole  of  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley. 

"We  have  secured  twenty  acres  and 
will  put  up  the  experiment  station  at 
once.  Through  the  tract  we  will  lay  an 
earthen  drainage  pipe.  Water  from  the 
Schanno  ditch  will  be  flooded  over  the 
land  and  carried  away  in  the  drain. 
This  will  wash  the  land  of  the  alkali, 
and  the  second  year  crops  can  be  grown 
on  it.  The  plan  is  simply  the  drainage 
system  used  by  the  farmers  of  Illinois. 
By  the  flood  waters  soaking  through 
the  ground  the  alkali  is  carried  down 
and  off,  and  the  soil  is  rid  of  it. 

"The  cost  of  the  operation  on  a  small 
scale  will  be  about  $20  an  acre.  How- 
ever, on  a  large  scale  this  can  be  re- 
duced. When  the  land  is  ready  for 
crops  in  the  Yakima  Valley  it  will  be 
worth  at  least  $150  an  acre. 

"All  the  land  there  lies  in  the  valley, 
and  is  therefore  the  very  best,  were  it 
not  for  this  alkali.  Its  position  makes 
it  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  substance  much 
better  than  if  it  were  on  the  side  of  a 
hill. 

"There  are  about  4,000,000  acres  of 
this  alkali  land  in  the  West,  and  it  is 
all  lying  idle  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
all  of  the  very  best  bottom  land,  and  its 
reclamation  will  mean  a  great  deal. 
After  the  government  has  demonstrat- 
ed to  the  farmers  what  is  possible,  then 
they  will  be  free  to  go  ahead  with  the 
work  on  their  individual  farms. 

"We  will  put  in  the  station  at  North 
Yakima,  which  will  take  about  four 
weeks.  Then  the  government  will  leave 
a  man  in  charge  of  the  work  until  the 
lands  are  free  from  the  substance  and 
crops  have  been  started.  The  corps  we 
have  with  us  will  go  about  from  place 
to  place  where  we  are  needed. 

"We  have  been  to  Salt  Lake  and 
Fresno,  Cal.,  where  plants  have  been 
started  and  men  left  in  charge.  From 
here  we  will  go  to  Billings,  as  in  Mon- 
tana there  is  a  vast  amount  of  land  that 
is  idle  because  of  alkali. 

"In  time  it  is  the  intention  of  the  de- 
partment to  have  the  whole  of  this  land 


reclaimed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  it  will  be  done.'* 

Tm4  tu»  ^^^  most  complex  irrigation 
r"[^^^^  project  thus  far  determined 
tnjNei^acU     ^^q^  j^y  ^^j^g  government  is 

in  Nevada,  is  known  as  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project,  and  has  for  its  purpose 
the  storing  of  the  waters  of  the  Truckee 
axid  Carson  rivers.  A  series  of  reser- 
voirs, several  by  means  of  dams,  is  to 
be  constructed,  and  eventually  an  area 
of  not  less  than  185,116  acres  will  be 
rendered  susceptible  to  irrigation. 
Speaking  of  this  project,  F.  H.  Newell, 
the  hydrographer  in  charge,  says: 
"This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  interstate  irrigation  problems  which 
have  been  carefully  examined.  The 
construction  of  the  works  proposed 
would  do  much  toward  increasing  the 
cultivated  area,  and  the  population  of 
Nevada  would  cause  the  state  to  rise 
rapidly  in  agricultural  rank." 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  at  Washington  has  had 
prepared  a  statement  giving  the  exact 
amount  of  the  fund  set  apart  for  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands  under  the  ir- 
rigation act  of  1902.  It  shows  a  total  of 
$7,530,338  for  the  fiscal  years  1901  and 
1902,  distributed  among  the  states  and 
territories  as  follows: 

Arizona,  $81,773;  California,  $503,- 
270 ;  Colorado,  $628,995 ;  Idaho,  $507,- 
448;  Kansas,  $49,135 ;  Montana,  $772,- 
377;  Nebraska,  $235,194;  Nevada,  $23,- 
414;  New  Mexico,  $147,961 ;  North  Da- 
kota, $1,227496;  Oklahoma,  $1,008,795 ; 
Oregon,  $910,961 ;  South  Dakota,  $307,- 
567;  Utah,  $146,824;  Washington, 
$794,088;   Wyoming,  $385,762. 

The  total  for  1901  was  $3,144,861, 
and  for  1902,  $4,565,516. 

Figures  prepared  by  the 
Xrrigation  pa79    Weather    Bureau,    and 

which  will  be  published 
in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  show  that  immeasurable 
benefits  will  result  from  the  addition  of 
millions  of  acres  to  the  productive  area 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  investment 
will  prove  a  highly  profitable  one.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  irrig^ipn  plants 
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constructed  up  to  the  present  time  have 
cost  over  $64,000,000,  and  that  there 
are  102,819  irrigators  in  the  country, 
with  an  average  of  about  71  acres  per 
farm.  That  so  much  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  irrigation  is  not  generally 
known,  and  people  will  probably  be 
even  more  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
value  of  crops  produced  on  irrigated 
land  in  1899  was  more  than  $8400,ooa 


It  is  stated  that  Seattle, 
New  York  and  Boston 
capitalists     will     spend 
$3,500,000    on    the    irrigation    of    the 


Big  Imgation 
project 


Yakima  in  the  summer  months  as  far 
as  Prosser,  where  it  will  be  diverted 
into  a  ditch  carried  across  northeastern 
Yakima,  across  the  Columbia  in  a  steel 
tube  and  thence  across  southern  Frank- 
lin county. 

The  company  claims  to  have  secured 
full  possession  of  all  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific holdings  under  the  proposed  ditch, 
aggregating  about  40,000  acres. 

In  the  Lumber  Industry— 

A  visit  to  the  new  planing  mill  of  the 
Iowa   Lumber   Company,   at  Jackson- 


A    FALLEN    MONARCH    IN    CALIFORNIA'S    REDWOOD  FORESTS. 


northeastern  part  of  Yakima  county, 
Washington,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Franklin  county,  an  aggregate  of  about 
250,000  acres,  thus  creating  the  biggest 
irrigation  project  in  the  state. 

The  enterprise  is  a  unique  one.  Water 
is  to  be  stored  in  Lakes  Kitchelos, 
Katchless  and  Cleelum,  in  Kittitas 
county,  near  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  These  lakes  constitute,  it 
is  said,  almost  natural  reservoirs,  and 
can,  with  light  expense,  be  made  fine 
storage  reservoirs. 

From  the  lakes,  one  of  which  is  the 
source  of  the  Yakima  river,  while  oth- 
ers are  sources  of  tributaries  of  the 
Yakima,  water  will  be  run  down  the 


ville.  Or.,  in  early  June,  was  full  of  in- 
terest. Mr.  C.  Hafer,  the  president,  was 
himself  at  the  mill,  and  was  glad  to 
show  what  a  remarkable  industry  he 
and  his  coadjutors  have,  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  month,  built  up  in  this  thriv- 
ing city  of  Southern  Oregon.  At  pres- 
ent the  mill  is  sending  out  about  two 
carloads  a  day.  The  output  all  goes  to 
the  great  yards  of  the  Iowa  Lumber 
Company,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

f-«^M  ,..-...^«.  A  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  dis- 
Zht  f^ovtment  j^  Wisconsin 

from  Ulisconsiiir       1     ..   il  _ 

has   lost  her  supremacy 

as  queen  of  the  pine  forests.  The  for- 
mal announcement  has  been  made  that 
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one  of  the  largest  timber  operators  in 
the  northern  woods,  together  with  the 
great  lumbermen  of  Minnesota,  had 
practically  closed  out  his  interests  in 
that  state,  to  embark  on  new  ventures 
in  the  far  West.  Other  lumbermen  had 
preceded,  some  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  its  wealth  of  redwood,  fir  and  pine, 
others  to  the  as  yet  virgin  forests  of  the 
South. 

E.  L.  McCormick,  of  Hay  ward,  that 
state,  whose  holdings  in  Wisconsin  pine 
lands  and  properties  aggregate  a  value 
of  $4,<5oo,ooo,  has  announced  that  with 
the  opening  of  the  season  he  would 
leave  for  Seattle.  With  him  will  go 
Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  whose  inter- 
ests in  Northern  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  almost  equal  those  of 
all  other  lumbermen  combined.  The 
two  men  plan  to  repeat  their  campaign 
of  forestry  in  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California. 

Within  the  last  two  years  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $20,000,000  capital  has  left 
Wisconsin  forests  for  the  West  or 
South.  No  less  than  a  dozen  great  lum- 
bering companies  have  abandoned 
Wisconsin  for  the  fresher  forests. 

The  late  A.  A.  J.  John- 
Cbe  minte  Cedar  son,  government  for- 
estry expert,  contrib- 
utes the  following  in  regard  to  the 
home  of  the  white  cedar : 

White  cedar,  known  botanically  as 
Chamaecyparis  Lawsoniana,  is  the 
most  valuable  of  the  cedar  species 
found  in  Oregon.  This  timber  is  found 
in  Coos,  Curry,  Douglas  and  part  of 
Josephine  counties,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Coast  Range  Mountains.  White 
cedar  is  an  evergreen  with  bluish-green 
foliage,  with  rather  rough  bark  on  the 
older  trees,  while  on  the  younger 
growth  the  bark  is  comparatively 
smooth.  The  wood  is  a  creamy  white, 
with  a  close  grain,  is  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish,  durable  and  strong. 

White  cedar  possesses  the  finest 
qualities,  commercially,  of  any  timber 
known  to  commerce.  The  trees  attain 
a  height  of  200  feet  and  over,  and  will 
run  from  three  to  ten. feet  in  diameter 
on  the  stump.  The  percentage  of  clear 
lumber  in  the  butt  logs  is  ordinarily 
very  high.   In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon 


to  find  trees  where  the  first  two  or  three 
logs  make  nearly  clear  lumber.  Unlike 
red  cedar,  the  trees  are  usually  sound 
and  free  from  hollow  butts.  The  lumber 
has  a  very  delightful  and  highly  aro- 
matic odor,  which  makes  it  very  valu- 
able for  shelving,  clothes  closets  and 
chests  where  valuable  furs  or  clothing 
are  kept,  as  its  odor  is  an  absolute  pre- 
ventative from  the  attacks  of  moths. 
The  wood  is  seemingly  free  from  pitch, 
but  contains  an  oil  which  it  exudes  and 
forms  a  wax. 

For  ship-building  purposes  this  tim- 
ber is  highly  prized,  as  its  lasting  quali- 
ties cannot  be  equalled  by  any  species 
of  timber  in  North  America.  Vessels 
that  were  constructed  of  white  cedar  on 
Coos  Bay  over  forty  years  ago  are  still 
as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  built,  the 
essential  oil  in  the  wood  seeming  to  act 
as  a  most  potent  and  efficacious  pre- 
servative. 

The  total  area  of  white  cedar  in  Ore- 
gon will  approximate  from  175,000  to 
200,000  acres  in  -extent.  The  largest 
body  yet  untouched  lies  between  Coos 
Bay  and  the  Coquille  River,  a  distance 
of  some  twenty  miles. 

The  average  stand  of  white  cedar 
will  run  from  15,000  to  20,000  feet  to 
the  acre.  In  some  isolated  cases  the  tim- 
ber will  run  as  high  as  100,000  feet  to 
the  acre,  but  this  is  exceptional.  Bot- 
anists are  generally  agreed  that  this 
species  of  timber  is  about  700  years 
old.  Oregon  may  well  feel  proud  that 
she  has  among  her  timber  family  the 
stately  and  valuable  white  cedar,  the 
equal  of  which  as  a  lumber  tree  is  not 
extant. 

The  War  Department  has  awarded 
to  the  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Co., 
of  Tacoma,  a  contract  for  furnishing 
9,750,000  feet  of  lumber  for  shipment  to 
the  Philippines,  the  price  paid  being 
$120,520.  Under  the  terms  of  the  award 
the, first  of  the  lumber  must  be  deliver- 
ed at  the  Tacoma  dock  for  loading  with- 
in fifteen  days  from  date  of  order,  and 
the  balance  at  the  rate  of  200,000  feet 
daily. 

<S>    <$> 

Fifteen  sawmills  will  be  operated  in 
the  little  county  of  ^J-ei^^^gl^is 
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summer.  This  number  of  mills  will  cut 
lumber  for  commercial  purposes  exclu- 
sively ;  and  aside  from  these  there  will 
be  half  as  many  more  at  work  at  the  va- 
rious placer  and  quartz  mines,  sawing 
lumber  for  the  construction  of  new 
flumes  and  buildings.  Some  of  these 
mills  are  of  large  size,  and  will  cut  as 
much  lumber  as  those  operated  for 
commercial  purposes.  Twice  as  much 
lumber  will  be  cut  in  Josephine  county 
this  year  as  ever  before. 

In  Joining— 

The  placer  mines  of 
Boutbcm  Oregon  Southern  Oregon  are 
entering  upon  the  an- 
nual harvest  and  making  their  clean-up 
for  this  season.  From  this  time  on  till 
late  in  July  the  various  mines  of  the 
surrounding  districts  will  be  busy 
cleaning  the  gold  from  their  sluices. 

The  season  has  been  an  excellent  one 
for  the  surface  miners.  The  rains  have 
been  long  and  heavy  and  there  has  been 
a  good  fall  of  snow  in  the  mountains. 

The  output  of  placer  gold  from  the 
loo  and  more  hydraulic  placer  mines  of 
the  Southern  Oregon  red  clay  fields  will 
amount  to  $1,500,000  for  the  past  year. 
This  is  30  per  cent,  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  before. 

The  sale  of  the  Siskiyou  group  of 
copper  claims  on  Joe  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  Elliott  Creek,  near  the  state  line, 
southwest  of  Ashland,  Or.,  for  $210,- 
000,  is  one  of  the  most  important  deals 
in  mining  property  ever  recorded  in 
Southern  Oregon. 

,f^.g*  .  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
Jj^P^*' procure  an  official  state- 
ment regarding  the  month- 
Iv  clean-ups  of  the  big  mines  in  the 
Sumpter  district,  Oregon,  since  the  op- 
erhtons  in  this  particular  invariably 
keep  the  matter  to  themselves.  How- 
ever, there  are  sources  through  which 
the  information  will  leak  out.  This  in- 
formation, which  is  known  to  be  reli- 
able, places  the  output  of  the  district 
at  over  $200,000  for  the  month  of  April. 
When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  the  mining  operations  here 


are  yet  in  their  infancy,  that  there  are 
numerous  properties  just  reaching  the 
producing  stage,  a  safe  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  regarding  the  future  of  the 
district. 

In  Hsfriculture— 

Many  of  the  small  fruits  raised  in  ao 
great  abundance  on  the  Coast  have 
passed  the  experimental  period  for  the 
current  year,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
on  the  whole  the  fruit-bearing  shrubs 
and  trees  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  will  yield  considerably  more 
than  their  average.  Never,  or  hardly 
ever,  so  many  strawberries  or  so  many 
cherries  or  prunes.  We  have  reason  to 
expect  that  the  harvest  will  be  in  every 
respect  abundant. 

Drofltft  1  ^^^^^  River,  between  Lewis- 
flTuhtna  ^  '^"'  Idaho,  and  Riparia,  pro- 
luces  an  average  of  about  300 
carloads  of  fruit  annually.  This  is  mar- 
keted in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Peaches  and  pears  go  as  far  east  as 
New  York  and  Boston,  while  the  ber- 
ries and  other  fruits  find  a  market  in 
the  mining  districts  of  the  Northwest, 
including  British  Columbia.  There  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  fruit  trees  along 
the  river,  the  largest  orchard  being  that 
of  Hon.  W.  L.  LaFoUettc  at  Wawawai. 
Mr.  LaFollette  has  240  acres  in  bearing 
orchard,  peaches  being  his  most  im- 
portant crop.  One  year  the  net  profits 
of  his  orchard  were  $22,000.  Two  years 
ago  the  orchard  netted  its  owner  about 
$12,000.  Last  year  was  one  of  the  poor- 
est fruit  seasons  in  the  history  of  Snake 
River  fruit  growing,  but  Mr.  LaFol- 
lette made  a  small  profit  even  then. 

The  Snake  River  is  noted  almost  as 
much  for  its  live  stock  as  for  its  fruit, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  arc 
wintered  along  its  banks.  Within  twtft- 
ty  miles  of  Riparia  are  vast  flocks  of 
sheep,  which  are  now  being  sheared 
and  are  producing  a  big  crop  of  wool. 
It  is  also  the  lambing  reason,  and  an  in- 
crease of  about  I  IS  per  cent  is  predict- 
ed by  sheepmen.  The  weather  has  been 
cold,  but  dry,  since  the  lambinf^;' reason 
opened,  and  there  has  b'^en  but  little 
loss.   A  few  miles  north  of  here  much 
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new  sod  is  being  broken  and  a.  large 
acreage  of  grain  will  be  planted  next 
fall.   . 

Xn  Manufactures — 

fu-H-  a..^*  ^^^.^^  ^    scheme    has    been 

'  zens    of    Prosser    for 

building  a  beet  sugar  factory  at  that 
place.  The  promoters  have  guaranteed 
a  factory  provided  3500  acres  of  beets 
are  furnished  by  the  farmers.  The  Pros- 
ser people  have  set  about  to  make  good 
the. agreement  and  have  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  Washington  Irrigation 
Company,  which  has  promised  to  ex- 
tend the  canal  to  give  the  required 
amount  of  land. 


lUffltitCanmry  l\A^^^^  Peninsula 
fntbttaoHd  Packmg  Company  is 
preparing  to  erect  the 
largest  cannery  in  the  world  at  Heren- 
deen  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alas- 
ka Peninsula,  at  the  entrance  to  Bristol 
Bay.  The  company  has  absorbed  a 
number  of  canneries  on  Bristol  Bay, 
and  is  said  to  have  in  prospect  a  rivalry 
with  the  Pacific  Packing  &  Navigation 
Company  for  the  supremacy  among  the 

Picking  concerns  of  the  North.  The 
eninsula  Company  is  a  newly  formed 
organization  of  New  York  capital,  and 
is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Pacific- 
Alaska  Transportation  &  Coal  Com- 
pany, which  has  large  interests  on  the 
Alaska  Pcttinsula,  and  is  preparing  to 
develop  coal  lands  and  other  properties. 
The  organization  of  the  new  packing 
company  has  been  accomplished  very 
quietly.  The  incorporators  are  Julian 
M.  Platz,  Regiland  H.  Schneck  and  K. 
K.  McLaren,  of  New  York,  and  the 
capitalization  is  $2,750,000. 


T*he  new  saw  and  shingle  mills  con- 
•Ifucted  iix  the  Pacific  Northwest  dur- 
ing 1902  and  to  date  in  1903,  together 
with  those  now  under  construction  or 
contracted  for,  amount  to  a  total  of  289, 
clasaified  as  follows:  Sawmills,  118; 
shingle  mills,  171,  says  the  Pacific 
Lumber  Trade  Journal.  The  number 
of  estlfclished  mills  increasing  their  ca- 


pacity during  the  same  period,  or  now 
shut  down  to  admit  of  additional  ma- 
chinery, increasing  their  cutting  ca- 
pacity, amounts  to  56,  classified  as  fol- 
lows: Sawmills,  36;  shingle  mills,  20. 
The  total  capacity  for  these  new  saw- 
mills is  3437,000  feet  of  lumber  daily ; 
total  capacity  of  new  shingle  mills,  14,- 
845,000  shingles  daily.  Total  increase 
of  capacity  of  established  sawmills  in- 
creasing capacity,  566,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber daily;  total  increased  capacity  of 
established  shingle  mills  increasing  ca- 
pacity, 1,720,000  shingles  daily.  It  will 
require  over  90,000  cars  to  handle  the 
cut  of  1903,  should  the  mills  run  to  ca- 
pacity. 

Xn  Building— 

In  every  direction,  not  only  in  the 
centrally  located  towns,  but  the  smaller 
villages  and  rural  districts,  the  build- 
ing operations  of  1903  are  far  more  nu- 
merous and  far  more  important  in  char- 
acter than  in  any  former  year  of  Pacific 
Coast  development.  It  is  simple  truth 
to  make  bare  mention,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  detail,  of  the  buildings  being 
erected  in  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Spokane,  Everett,  Whatcom  and  a 
few  of  the  other  rapidly  growing 
cities  of  this  region  would  require  more 
pages  than  can  be  given  in  a  single 
month  to  this  department.  Immense 
blocks  for  business  use,  many  of  them 
to  be  occupied  by  large  establishments 
now  doing  business  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  East,  public  buildings  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  government,  and 
for  state  or  county  or  city  administra- 
tive purposes,  plants  for  manufactur- 
ing, varied  and  costly  new  church  edi- 
fices, new  buildings  for  over-crowded 
schools,  new  playhouses,  residences  for 
the  busy  workman  and  the  wealthiest 
capitalist,  additional  trackage  to  make 
possible  the  handling  of  enormously  in- 
creasing tonnage  on  the  railroads,  new 
wharfage,  new  street  car  facilities, 
these  all  can  be  seen  wherever  one  may 
travel,  and  they  tell  the  one  unmistak- 
able story  of  coming  ascendancy  and 
some-day    supremacy    of    the    Pacific 
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In  0cmral— 

■nat^^fa^^hit^^^^  combined  capital 
2Sr^  ^^^^^  ^^  Astoria,  Ore- 

"  gon,    banking    institu- 

tions now  amounts  to  $200,000.  Their 
deposits  equal  no  less  than  $1,717493. 
The  items  of  loans  and  discounts  and 
stocks  and  securities  total  $1,101,202. 
While  these  figures  are  not  large  wben 
compared  with  the  statements  of  large 
city  banks,  they  nevertheless  show  a 
handsome  increase  since  the  first  bank 
was  opened  in  Astoria  in  1880.  The  de- 
posits are  said  to  consist  largely  of  the 
savings  of  wage-earners,  rather  than 
the  idle  capital  of  wealthy  men,  which 
indicates  Astoria  to  be  a  good  laboring- 
man's  town.  While  there  is  no  sign  of 
a  boom,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  banks,  as 
well  as  the  mercantile  houses,  have 
been  making  a  steady  climb  during  the 
fast  few  years. 


ChcOuttooli 


Mr.  Edwin  S.  Holmes, 
i^^XT/^^*.  fi^^d  agent,  division  of  sta- 
Torthecowt  ^jg^j^g^  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  says : 

"The  attention  of  commercial  nations 
is  undoubtedly  being  attracted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  already 
being  vastly  augmented  through  its 
foreign  trade,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  in  the  near  future  the  western 
coast  of  the  United  States  will  be  the 
scene  of  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  world's  commerce. 

"The  past  year  (1901)  has  witnessed 
a  great  expansion  of  trade  with  the 
Orient,  South  America,  Australia,  East 
Indies  and  the  Southern  Pacific  islands, 
and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  capacity 
of  this  trade  for  future  development  is 
only  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

"The  commerce  of  the  Pacific  coast 
has  been  increasing  since  the  close  of 
the  Spanish-American  war  at  a  rate 
that  can  scarcely  be  credited.  The 
United  States  will  probably  control  the 
trade  of  the  8.000.000  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  a  trade  amounting 
to  over  $60,000,000  yearly,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  steadily  increasing 
share  of  the  $1,000,000,000  or  more  of 
annual  foreign  trade  of  China,  Japan 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 


**An  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Eastern  countries  is  that  the 
goods  it  exports  (or  sells)  to  them  do 
not  compete  to  any  considerable  extent 
with  their  domestic  products.  We  fur- 
nish them  with  wheat,  flour,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, lumber,  iron,  implements  and 
machinery,  and  receive  in  exchange 
silks,  tea,  coffee,  spice,  matting  and  nu- 
merous other  products  peculiar  to  those 
countries." 

There  is  some  disa- 
HmcHom  HrtistB^  greement  of  opinion 
Bxfnbit  as     to     the     relative 

grade  of  achievement 
in  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists.  Some  critics  aver 
that  it  represents  an  advance;  others 
that  it  is  below  the  average.  Opinions 
agree,  however,  that  the  awards  were 
justly  made.  The  Carnegie  prize  of 
$500  for  the  most  meritorious  oil  paint- 
ing, exclusive  of  portraits,  goes  to 
Douglas  Volk  for  his  *'Boy  with  the 
Arrow."  Louis  Loeb's  "The  Dawn" 
won  for  the  artist  the  prize  for  the 
best  landscape  or  marine.  The  prize 
for  the  best  picture  painted  by  a  wo- 
man was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Kenyon 
Cox  for  her  "Olive."  Mr.  Abbott  Thay- 
er's "Winged  Figure"  was  hung  in  the 
place  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Sargent's  por- 
trait of  William  Chase  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  exhibits. 

ChitMa<^  The  lack  of  beauty  in  Chica- 
Z^Jf*^  go  was  made  the  theme  of 
ugmcae  discussion  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Municipal  Art  League  of 
that  city.  Not  only  the  external  unlov- 
liness  was  spoken  of,  but  the  lack  of 
taste  in  the  shops,  in  the  homes,  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  Mr.  Vanderpool,  in 
his  remarks,  said  that  the  trouble  lay 
in  the  home;  that  there  was  no  effort 
made  to  nurture  the  artistic  instincts 
of  the  child.  Homes  were  furnished 
at  one  sweep  from  the  department  store 
or  by  a  professional  decorator,  and  the 
result  is  a  lack  of  personality  in  the 
furnishings — an  absence  of  sentiment. 
Artistic  education  in  the  matter  of  the 
beautification  of  the  home  will  find  its 
effect  in  an  improved  appearance  in  the 
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BEAUTIFUL  HOTEL  FLAVEL 

OPENS  JULY   I8t,   1903. 

Spend  your  vacation  there  this  summer  ir  you  want  comfort,  ease,  sea  breezes  and  lovely  surroundings. 
Flavel,  Oregon,  is  on  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 


The  Artistic  iiote]  and  Ocean  Park, 


By  Far  the  Best  Meals  at  the  Coast. 

Boating,  driving,  dancing,  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  bowling,  billiards,  ping  pong.      A  sumptuously  equipped  seaside 

resort.     Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


J.  L.  MITCHELL  &  CO.,  Managers 

6.5  Marquan,  Building.  Portland.  Oregon.^,^.^^^  ^^Q^^gJ^ 
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Old  Sayings  In  J^tw  form— 

"Wh^re  there's  a  will  there's  a  way" — to 
contest  it. 

Wherfe  there  is  a  green  apple  there  is  al- 
ways, a  small  boy. 

**K<eep  your  store  and  your  store  will  keep 
youV- busy  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

"Tnere  is  always  room  at  the  top,"  but 
many  p^eople  prefer  to  be  where  the  crowd 
is,  at  the  bottom. 

The  laborer  who  is  worthy  of  his  hire 
doesn't  always  get  it. 

"Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows." 
They  are  also  useful  in  getting  cider  out  of 
a  barrel. 

If  there  were  "nothing  new  under  the 
sun"  it  would  not  take  all  we  can  earn  to 
buy  new  things. 

Chas.  K.  Burnside. 


proverbs  for  the  Literary- 
Satan  still  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands. 
You  can  find  proof  of  this  in  a  great  many 
magazines  and  books. 

To  a  writer  a  little  money  in  the  hand  is 
worth  a  great  deal  of  fame  in  the  news- 
papers. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  t\!^entieth  cen- 
tury it  is  not  so  hard  to  get  into  print  a^  it 
is  to  stay  out.   • 

It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  writer  to  believe 
that  he  gets  fair  treatment  from  editors. 

If  an  editor  rejects  one  of  yor  manu- 
scripts, do  not  cherish  ill-will;  be  generous, 
and  let  him  look  at  another. 

If  the  magazines  won't  accept  your  stuff, 
start  a  periodical  of  your  own.  The  world 
is  in  need  of  your  wisdom. 

It  is  not  so  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to 
stand  upright  as  it  is  to  make  a  living  by  lit- 
erature.— April  Woman's  Home  Companion. 


He  stood,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  new  fire 
extinguisher  which  had  just  been  put  in 
place.  Then  he  read  the  directions  for  using 
it:  "Carry  extinguisher  to  the  fire.  Then 
turn  bottom  end  up." 

"'Bottom  end  up.'  huh!"  he  ejaculated. 
"I'm  too  old  to  stand  on  my  head." 


Wise  Bros.,  dentists,  Failing  Building, 
Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland, 
Ore. 
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DANDRUFF 

FALLING  HAIR 

•nd  BALDNESS 

KM  ttw  Gem  that  is  Dcstroyii^ 

the  Hair  Root 

NEWBRO'S 
HERPICIDE 

IS  THE  SCIENTIFIC  REMEDY 
THAT  KILLS  THESE 
PAItASITIC  GERMS. 

For  SiiU  by  Dniggittt.  Price  |1.M. 


n*-'  skillfully 
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lATE 


pure  and 
deltcious 
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Bsqwnwu  philosophy— 

You  cannot  eat  your  candle  and  burn  it, 
too. 

A  whale  in  the  pantry  is  worth  two  in  the 
sea. 

Many  an  honest  heart  beats  beneath  a 
sealskin  jacket. 

It  is  a  long  polar  expedition  that  has  no 
turning. 

It  takes  a  good  man  to  stand  in  a  slippery 
place. 

Never  look  a  gift  walrus  in  the  teeth. 

Where  there  is  so  much  grease  there  must 
be  some  blubber. — Chicago  Tribune. 
*     «     * 

Che  Constitution  of  fault— 

**I  tell  you,"  said  the  first  reformer,  "we 
ought  to  start  an  agitation  to  curb  the  prize- 
fighting evil  by  means  of  a  constitutional 
amendment." 

'*But,"  objects  the  second  reformer,  "that 
would  react  upon  all  of  us." 

"In  what  way?" 

"Doesn't  the  constitution  guarantee  the 
right  of  free  spfeech?" — Judge. 


Newsboy — "Extry!  Extry!  All  *bout  de 
terrible  explosion!" 

Countryman  (as  a  terrific  noise  is  heard) 
—''What's  that  noise,  boy?" 

Newsboy — "Dat's  de  explosion.  Here's  de 
extry,  all  about  it!" — St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


FIRE  I  FIRE  1 1 

Wh€n  that  otUamity  eomes  you  will  think  of  inauranco. 

Will  your  'thinking  about  it"  ooma  TOO  LA  TE  ? 

Don't  daiay.    insure  with  tha 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO.  | 

of  New  York.    Th«  gx«»t  American  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Cash  CMltal,  $3,000,000  •  Attatt  over  $1 6,000,000 

ALL  AVAILABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  POLICY  HOLDERS 

J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  Agent, 

MiM  Til  Mfc  MMi       260  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FOOT^POWERl 

LATHf5, 


MaCHINESaSUPPllES 


Eastern  Oregon  Commercial  College 
and  School  of  Shorthand 

BAKBR  CITY.  ORBQON 

Modem  methods  in  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand.  Beat 
aystema  in  each.    Board  and  Tuition  reasonable. 

PROF.  M.  O.  PERRY,  Principal 


TEETH  Extracted 

"Without  PAIN 


CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK 
A  SrECIALTT 

Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Dental  Office  on 
the  Pacific  Coast 

The  Most  Sensitive  Teeth 

Filled  Withotft  the 

Slightest  Pain 

ConsuliAtion  Free     ^      Fees  ReAsonable 


DR.  B.E.WRIGHT 

Gradutc  of  Iowa  State  University 
342^  Washington  Street,  corner  Seventh 
Pkone  Nortk  3191    PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Office  Hours :    8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.    Sundays^  1 0  a.  m.  to  1 2  m. 
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Che  Message  of  the  Ocean— 

I  have  read  the  flowers'  sweet  language, 
And  heard  the  birds'  low  call, 
But  the  voice  of  the  deep,  dark  ocean 
Calls  up  to  me  over  it  all. 

When  the  moon  rides  out  at  even. 
Attended  by  courtiers  bright, 
Tis  then  the  mystic  ocean 
Speaks  through  the  silent  night; 

Beckons  and  calls  in  the  moonlight, 
And  bids  my  yearnings  cease, 
And  soothes  this  turbulent  spirit 
With  a  touch  of  infinite  peace. 

"Yes,  ye  weary  pilgrim, 
I  have  a  message  for  thee. 
What  is  thy  message,  O,  ocean? 
Whisper  it  low  to  me. 

"The  God  who  rules  the  waters. 
And  spake,  'Peace,  be  ye  still,' 
Will  guide  you  safely  and  surely 
Up  life's  long,  rough  hill. 

"When  you  are  restless  and  anxious. 
And  struggle  against  His  will. 
Think  of  the  heavy  billows 
And  the  Master's  'Peace,  be  still.* " 

—Helen  G.  Hardy. 
«    «    * 

Boston  Barber  ReguUtions— 

A  special  dispatch  from  Boston,  May  5, 
1900.  to  the  N.  Y.  Sun  gives  as  new  regula- 
tions of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  as  to 
barber  shops:  "Mugs,  shaving  brushes  and 
razors  shall  be  sterilized  after  each  separate 
use  thereof.  A  separate,  clean  towel  shall 
be  used  for  each  person.  Material  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood  shall  be  used  only  in  pow- 
dered form,  and  applied  on  a  towel.  Powder 
puflFs  are  prohibited."  Wherever  Newbro's 
Herpicide  is  used  on  face  or  scalp  after 
shaving  or  hair-cutting,  there  is  no  danger, 
as  it  is  antiseptic,  and  kills  the  dandruff 
germ. 

*    *    * 

"So,"  remarked  Mrs.  Cayenne,  "you  think 
of  marrying  that  man  to  reform  him?" 

"I  suppose  you  don't  think  well  of  the 
idea,"  said  the  earnest  young*  woman. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  do.  The  chances  are 
that  you  won't  succeed  in  reforming  him. 
And  if  you  do  succeed  he  will  probably 
cease  to  be  interesting." — Washington  Star. 


"Yes,  our  *Black  Spook'  was  demolished 

by  running  into  a  barn. ' 

"Then  I  suppose  you  had  to  walk?" 
"No;    we  had  to  run.    The  farmer  came 

after  us  with  a  pitchfork  and  a  bulldog." — 

Philadelphia  Record. 

«       *       4c 

Wise  Bros.,  dentists.  Failing  building, 
Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland, 
Ore.;    both  'phones. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever 

Dr.  T.  Felix  Gouraud's 


i 


Wo 


Oriental  Cream  or 

Magical  Beautifier 


RemoTet  Tan 
Pimples,  Freck- 
les, Moth  Patch- 
es, Rash,  and 
I  S  k  i  n  Diseases, 
and  every  Uera- 
'  ish  on  beaut7i 
and  defies  detec- 
tion. It  has  stood 
the  test  of  55 
years,  and  is 
so  harmless  we 
taste  it  to  he 
sure  it  isproper- 
ly  made.  Accept 
no  counterfeit  cl 
similar  name. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre 
said  to  a  lady  of  the  haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  ymt 
ladies  will  use  them,  I  recommend  *GOURAUD'S 
CREAM'  as  the  least  harmful  of  all  the  Skin  prep* 
arations."  For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers  in  the  U.  S.,  Canadas  and  Europe. 

Ferd.  T.  Hopkins,  Proprietor    37  Great 
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H  Sotiflf — 


To  Youth  the  day 

Is  gold  and  gay, 
But  bleak  and  dark  to  Sorrow; 

For  Age  the  way 

Is  roofed  with  gray 
And  clouds  obscure  the  morrow. 

Then   let  us   sing 

While  life's  in  spring, 
And  never  chide  our  lightness; 

Since  Youth  is  brief 

And  Age  has  grief. 
We'll  magnify  the  brightness. 

The  only  way 

To  gild  the  gray 
With  Hope's  sweet  rainbow  story, 

Let  Love  and  Truth 

Bring  endless  youth 
And  cover  Age  with  glory. 

—Belle  W.  Cooke. 


Dope's  Beacon  Light- 
Ever  the  light  of  the  soul  is  hope, 
The  beacon  light  to  guide, 
Leading  the  soul  on  to  higher  flights, 
No  matter  what  betide; 
Starring  the  heavenly  realms  of  thought 
With  dreams  to  be  fulfilled, 
When  the  wise  Heavenly  Father  shows 
'Tis  thus  that  He  hath  willed. 

— Martha  Shepard  Lippincott. 
♦    *    ♦ 

dame  place- 
Permit  us  to  put  in  a  word: 

About  the  yachts  we've  reckoned. 
And  we  believe  that  Shamrock  third 
Will  still  be  Shamrock  second. 

—Judge. 


It  was  a  social.  The  young  woman  said, 
on  starting  home,  that  she  needed  some- 
thing more  around  her.  The  young  man 
borrowed  a  shawl.  He  is  still  a  bachelor. — 
Richmond  Missourian. 


"Jack,  Dear,"  she  sighed,  "Jack,  when  you 
are  gone  I  shall  pine  away." 

"Don't,"  he  answered,  adding  with  an  un- 
easy laugh,  "don't  pine  away;  spruce  up." — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

*  ♦    ♦ 

Brady — Did  old  Fog  see  the  joke  in  plac- 
ing a  banana  skin  on  the  pavement?" 

Broadbent — Oh,  yes;  he  tumbled,  all 
right." — Indianapolis  News. 

♦  *     « 

Blobbs — "The  average  woman  puts  every- 
thing she  can  scrape  together  on  her  back." 

Slobbs — "Yes;  and  when  you  see  her  in 
one  of  those  evening  gowns  you  wonder 
where  it  all  is." — Philadelphia  Record. 


GOLDEN 

West 


O     SPICES,    o 

COFFEE^TEA, 

BAKING  POWDER, 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

CLOSSETftDEYERS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON* 


EDWARD  HOLMAN 

Undertaker,  Embalmer 
and   Funeral   Director 

EzrERicncED   Ludt  Assistant 
j8o  Yamhtli  St.         PORTLAND,  OREGON 


HATTERS   AND   FURNISHERS 

— 'w? — 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  A8:eiits  for 

RNOX  HATS 

94  Third  St.     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


JOHN  H.  MiTCHBLL 


Albert  H.  Taxcnbk 


MITCHELL  &  TANNER 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

Commefdal  Block       PORTLAND,  OREGON 

SCALPINE 


A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  dlse 
of  the  scalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  falling. 
Cures  dandruff  and  makes  the  hair  grow.  To 
introduce  this  remedy  we  will  send  by  prepaid 
expres  one  botle  of  Scalpine  to  any  address  •!! 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

8LOOUM  DRUG  GO.,  HMpner,  Oregon 
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BpoCUd  the  Banc— 

Romeo  de  Ranter  was  crossing  a  bridge 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
shrieking  of  some  one  in  the  murky  depths 
below  him.  It  being  quite  dark,  he  could 
not  see  the  person  who  was  evidently  in 
danger;  but,  guided  by  the  calls  for  help, 
he  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  bridge,  poised 
for  a  moment  on  the  railing,  and  leaped  into 
the   river,   shouting: 

"Keep  up  your  courage,  gir-rl !  I  will  save 
yuh!" 

Once  in  the  water,  he  swam  with  steady 
strokes  to  her  side  and  seized  her  in  his 
strong  clasp.  There  was  but  little  current, 
and  he  called: 

"Tell  the  stage  hands  to  shake  her  up  a 
little!  This  scene  will  go  bad  from  the 
front." 

But  the  water  remained  calm,  and  he  slow- 
ly dragged  the  dripping  form  of  the  young 
woman  to  land.  With  strenuous  efforts  he 
lifted  her  to  the  shore  and  clambered  after 
her. 

"That  calcium  man  is  rotten!"  he  growled. 
"I  should  have  had  a  spot-light  from  the 
time  I  jumped." 

Even  when  the  people  who  had  witnessed 
his  feat  rushed  up  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  bravery  he  would  not  listen  to  them,  but 
strode  off,  muttering: 

"And  they  didn't  have  any  one  back  of  the 
set  to  throw  up  a  bucket  of  water  to  make  a 
good  splash.  Miserable  stage  management! 
What  is  the  drammer  coming  to.  anyhow?" 


WE   DO  A  GENERAL 

PRINTING 

=—  BUSINESS  =— 
and  Solicit  Your  Patronage 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 

A  SPECIMEN  OF 

OUR   WORK 


F.  W.  Baltes  (9^  Co. 

Second  and  Oak  Sts.,  Portland,  Oregon 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  all  Western  Stocks 


IVrifi  Of  wire  us  for  quotations  on  tbe  follow- 
ing prominent  stocks  : 

Oregon  Securities  Co.,  Div. 

Red  Boy  Consolidated,  Div. 

Star  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

Oregon  Monarch 

LeRoy  Mining  Co. 

St  Helens  and  Galice  Consolidated,  Div. 

Crystal  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

South  Pole  Consolidated 
Golconda  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Div. 

and  all  other  Prominent 
Stocks 


LY.KEADY&CO. 

Mines  and  Mining 
Failinj  Buildinj     •      Portland,  Orejon 


IT  IS  UP 
TO  YOU 


WE  have  spared  no  pains  or  expense 
to  equip  our  plant  with  the  best  and 
latest  improved  machinery;  we  buy 
the  best  materials  on  the  market ; 
employ  none  but  the  most  competent 
help  and  can  guarantee  that  we  are 
fully  prepared  to  give  you  the  most 
exquisite  laundry  work.  Will  you 
let  us  have  a  Trial  Order  ? 


United  States  Laundry 

Telephone  East  63  Jas.  M.  FInley,  Mgr. 

COR.  GRAND  AVE.  AND  EAST  SALMON  ST. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 
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Tourists^  Paradise— Portland  the  Center 


By  Rinaldo  Afinton  Hall 


NO  section  of  the  United  StPtes 
is  so  rich  in  natural  attrac- 
tions as  the  Pacific  North- 
west; no  section  presents  finer  con-* 
trasts  in  its  allurements  for  summer 
visitors,  and  none  is  richer  in  delight 
to  the  recreationist.  So  picturesque  and 
beautiful  is  this  vast  domain,  drained 
by  the  majestic  Columbia  River,  which 
flows  through  the  very  heart  of  it,  that 
pencil  and  brush  can  only  tell  in  part 
the  story  of  this  matchless  region,  rap- 
idly becoming  famous  the  world  over  as 
the  Tourists'  Paradise. 

For  years  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
River  has  been  recognized  as  an  ideal 
summer  resort,  and  each  season  adds  to 
its  popularity.  From  the  sources  of  the 
great  river  in  far-away  states  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  through  an  area  of  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
past  historic  Astoria,  where  it  pours  its 
waters  of  crystalline  purity  into  the  Pa- 
cific, Nature,  in  the  bestowal  of  her 
gifts,  has  been  most  lavish  with  her 
handiwork,  and  on  every  hand  pictured 
enchanting  scenes.  Lofty  mountain 
ranges  whose  snow-capped  peaks  defy 
the  sun's  warmest  rays  in  July  and  Au- 
gust and  look  down  upon  fertile  valleys 
that  fairly  groan  with  their  weight  of 
fruit  and  golden  grain ;  boundless  for- 
ests ;  ice-cold  mountain  lakes  and  trout 
streams  filled  with  speckled  beauties ; 
great,  high  wall  of  verdure-clad  and 
moss-covered  rocks,  with  streams  and 
cataracts  tumbling  over  their  sides  in 
mad  rushes  to  join  the  Columbia ;  foun- 
tains, of  marvelous  healing  and  long 
stretches   of  sandy   beaches — all   com- 


bine to  make  it  the  Mecca  of  the  health- 
hunter  and  pleasure-seeker. 

Portland,  the  metropolis  and  pride  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  region.  Beautifully  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Willamette  River, 
twelve  miles  above  its  conjunction  with 
the  Columbia,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains  in  the  distance,  it  is  in  itself 
a  summer  and  winter  resort,  a  natural 
park,  with  green  trees  and  grasses  and 
blooming  flowers  in  the  open  yard  at 
Christmas  time. 

From  the  city,  innumerable  resorts*, 
holding  their  charms  from  season  to 
season,  are  easily  and  cheaply  reach- 
ed. By  boat  or  rail — up  or  down  the 
Columbia,  to  Mount  Hood  or  to  the 
beaches,  to  fertile  valleys  fragrant  with 
the  perfume  from  garden  and  orchard, 
or  to  the  mountains  where  the  dry  and 
pure  air  is  laden  with  the  balsamic  in- 
fluence of  the  pines  and  other  native 
trees — go  where  you  will  and  there  is 
always  something  new  and  fascinating 
to  instill  in  you  the  longing  and  deter- 
mination to  take  the  trip  over  again. 

A  trip  on  the  Columbia  to  the  Pa- 
cific is  one  long  to  be  remembered,  and 
is  seldom  missed  by  the  excursionist 
and  visitor.  He  whose  travels  have  been 
the  most  extensive  at  home  and  abroad 
is  wildest  over  the  journey.  The  usual 
heat  of  a  summer  afternoon  is  tempered 
by  a  gentle  breeze  freighted  with  the 
aroma  of  pine  trees  and  seasoned  with 
salt  sea  air.  From  Portland  to  the  Pa- 
cific, where  thousands  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Long  Beach,  the  popular  resort  of 
the  North  Pacific  Coast,  tj^e  scenery  in- 
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dudes  much  that  is  beautiful,  the  wind- 
ing Columbia  with  its  graceful  curves, 
reflecting  radiant  sky,  green  banks  and 
forest-covered  hills. 

Leaving  Portland  on  one  of  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  &  Navigation  Company's 
palatial  river  steamers,  the  excursion- 
ist is  carried  through  a  harbor  alive 
with  incoming  and  outgoing  ships,  fly- 
ing the  flags  of  many  nations,  and  past 
long  lines  of  dock,  warehouses,  eleva- 
tors, factories  and  mills.  The  twelve 
miles  on  the  Willamette  are  quickly 
made,  and,  after  saluting  the  govern- 
ment lighthouse  marking  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  the  boat  swings  into 
the  Columbia  for  the  trip  down  stream. 
The  morning  is  clear  (generally  so  from 
June  until  September),  and  a  magnifi- 
cent and  inspiring  sight  meets  the  eye 
as  the  sweep  around  the  bend  is  made 
—  five  snow-capped  peaks,  Mount 
Hood,  Mount  Adams,  Mount  Saint 
Helen,  Mount  Rainier  and  Mount  Jef- 
ferson, looming  into  view — a  sight 
worth  traveling  thousands  of  miles  to 
see.  On  down  the  picturesque  river, 
past  villages,  sawmills,  fishing  fleets, 
salmon  canneries,  perpendicular  basal- 
tic bluffs  and  pretty  side-hill  farms,  the 
boat  pursues  its  way.  Mount  Saint 
Helen  stands  out  in  all  its  beauty,  its 
snow-crowned  summit  now  in  full 
view,  now  half  hidden  bv  tree  and  bluff, 
and  now,  as  the  boat  changes  its  way, 
entirely  lost  from  sight,  only  to  reap- 
pear again  more  beautiful  than  before. 
The  majestic  sweep  of  the  river  is  awe- 
inspiring.  Gradually  the  shore  recedes 
from  view,  and  scarcely  realizing  that 
five  hours  have  been  consumed  in  mak- 
ing the  trip,  the  boat  pulls  alongside 
the  wharf  at  Astoria,  one  hundred  miles 
from  Portland. 

One  hour  from  Astoria,  through  the 
famous  fishing  waters  of  the  lower  Col- 
umbia, past  scores  of  salmon  traps  and 


nets  and  as  many  white-winged  fish- 
boats,  lands  the  passengers  at  11- 
waco,  on  Baker's  Bay,  a  mile  and  half 
east  of  Fort  Canby,  where  close  con- 
nection is  made  for  beach  points  with 
trains  of  the  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion Company,  whose  cars  stand  on  the 
wharf  awaiting  the  steamer.  The  Col- 
umbia River,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Shoalwater  Bay  form  a  grotesque  foot- 
shaped  peninsula  twenty-seven  miles 
long,  on  the  heel  point  of  which  is  Fort 
Canby  or  Cape  Hancock,  and  on  the 
toe,  Leadbetter  Point.  On  the  ocean 
side,  stretching  from  Fishing  Rocks  to 
Leadbetter  Point,  is  North  Beach,  at 
low  tide  from  200  to  400  feet  wide, 
twenty-three  miles  long  and  so  compact 
that  a  carriage  or  wagon  scarcely  leaves 
a  trace  upon  it.  Scattered  along  the 
beach  are  hundreds  of  cottages  and  ho- 
tels in  which  summer  life  is  an  unceas- 
ing round  of  pleasure  from  the  opening 
until  the  close  of  the  season.  The  much 
dreaded  "resort  mosquito"  is  unknown, 
and  no  venomous  snakes  or  insects  are 
found.  The  thermometer  rarely  goes 
above  75  degrees  in  July  or  August,  but 
light  overcoats,  fires  morning  and  even- 
ing and  blankets  at  night  are  comfort- 
able during  the  season. 

For  the  tourist,  recreationist  or  vis- 
itor who  loves  the  wilder  phases  of  Na- 
ture, broken  up  into  innumerable  pic- 
tures, the  trip  along  the  Columbia  be- 
tween Portland  and  The  Dalles,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty-eight  miles — as  enjoyed 
on  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company's  trains,  affords  a  scenic 
panorama  of  valley  and  hill,  mountain 
and  river,  field  and  forest,  great,  high 
and  picturesque  walls  of  rock,  fern  and 
moss  covered  crags,  gorges  and  cas- 
cades, that  has  no  equal.  Scarcely  has 
the  train  been  forty  minutes  on  its  way 
before  it  enters  the  Columbia  River 
gorge,  marked  by  a  huge  gray  mono- 
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lith,  known  as  Rooster  Rock.  From  this 
point  until  passing  out  of  the  gorge 
every  mile  is  so  full  of  interest  and  sur- 
prises that  the  memory  of  all  other 
river  trips  sinks  into  insignificance.  The 
sightseer  is  constantly  regaled  with  in- 
comparable views,  about  which  vol- 
umes have  been  written,  but  whose 
grandeur  and  sublimity  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  The  points  of  inter- 
est come  so  thick  and  fast  that  there  is 
scarcely  time  to  enjoy  one  before  an- 
other appears.  On  either  side,  huge 
precipices  tower  above  the  clouds,  while 
more  than  twenty  cascades,  bewitching 
and  beautiful,  half  hidden  by  tree  and 
vine,  race  over  verdure-clad  walls  of 
rock. 

Bridal  Veil,  Mist  and  Gordon  Falls 
follow  in  quick  succession ;  then  comes 
historic  Multnomah,  the  grandest  of  all 
Columbia's  falls,  at  the  very  foot  of 
which  the  train  makes  a  four-minute 
stop  that  passengers  may  leave  the 
cars  and,  from  a  specially  constructed 
platform,  behold  the  beautiful  spectacle 
as  it  tumbles  over  the  top  of  a  precipice 
840  feet  high.  Close  by  are  Oneonta 
Gorge,  Horse  Tail  Falls,  Cape  Horn, 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  Gibraltar  and 
Castle  Rock.  Near  Cascade  Locks, 
where  the  government  has  recently  ex- 
pended over  $3,000,000  in  building  a 
canal  to  overcome  the  rapids  in  the 
river,  are  the  abutments  of  the  Bridge 
of  the  Gods.  On  through  wide-awake 
river  towns,  past  many  points  of  inter- 
est, the  train  winds  its  way,  closely 
hugging  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
precipices  and  overhanging  rocks. 
Hood  River,  the  famous  berry  town  is 
passed,  then  Memaloose  Island,  the  In- 
dian City  of  the  Dead.  On  this  pictur- 
esque spot,  in  the  center  of  the  Colum- 
bia, "Vic"  Trevett,  beloved  of  the  In- 
dian, is  buried.  His  resting  place,  mark- 
ed by  a  white  marble  shaft,  serves  as  a 
guide  post  to  the  boats  plying  the  river. 
Onward  speeds  the  train  through  fer- 
tile Wasco  County,  and  before  realizing 
that  the   eighty-eight   miles  of  scenic 


wonderland  have  been  traveled,  those 
who  do  not  continue  eastward  alight  at 
the  next  stop — The  Dalles^and  take 
the  afternoon  train  back,  or,  if  desired, 
make  arrangements  to  return  by  boat. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  ei^ire  world  is 
there  a  similar-sized  section  where  Na- 
ture has  provided  such  ai;i  abundance 
of  unparalleled  mountain  scenery  as  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Numberless  are 
the  excursions  that  can  be  taken  into 
this  wild  and  picturesque  domain  of 
forest  and  mountain,  where  the  sub- 
limity and  overpowering  impressive- 
ness  of  the  giant  trees  cause  one  to 
stand  in  silent  admiration;  where  the 
air,  laden  with  balsam,  is  always  cool, 
invigorating  and  healthful,  and  where 
the  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  afford  un- 
surpassable hunting  and  fishing.  Rest- 
ful quiet  is  found  on  every  hand,  and 
the  outing  is  one  that  the  excursionist 
is  anxious  to  take  over  again. 

But  the  trip  of  all  mountain  trips  in 
this  matchless  scenic  wonderland  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  to  the  snow-cap- 
ped summit  of  Mount  Hood,  the  pride 
of  the  mountain  climbers  and  tourists. 
Fifty  miles  east  of  Portland  by  air  line 
and  ninety-three  by  shortest  route,  this 
favorite  proudly  rears  its  head  11,225 
feet  heavenward,  thousands  of  feet 
above  every  neighboring  object.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  peaks  in  the 
West,  serving  as  a  guide  post  to  Lewis 
and  Clark  on  their  memorable  trip  of 
exploration  to  the  coast  in  1805-6,  and 
later  to  the  pioneers  who  passed  over 
the  latent  gold  ledges  of  the  rich  Sump- 
ter  district,  glanced  at  the  beautiful 
valleys,  climbed  the  mountains  through 
forests  of  pine  and  fir,  slept  on  the 
bunch  grass  plains — Oregon's  future 
erain  fields — and  with  one  eye  on 
Mount  Hood,  hastened  on  to  Western 
Oregon.  Easily  accessible,  hundreds 
climb  to  its  summit  every  summer.  The 
trip  is  delightful  in  every  particular, 
those  who  have  once  experienced  it  al- 
ways being  eager  to  repeat  the  pleas- 
ure. ^  T 
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Seattle,  Washing'ton 

Seattle,  Wash.,  is  situated  on  Puget  Sound  and  on  the  G.  N.,  N.  P.  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific railways,  1,850  miles  west  of  St.  Paul.  956  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  on  the  shortest 
line  between  New  York  and  the  Orient,  at  the  point  where  the  great  railways  meet  the 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  June  6,  1889,  occurred  the  terrible  conflagration  which  swept 
away  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  entailing  a  loss  of  $12,000,000.  The  city  was  rebuilt 
within  the  following  year,  much  better  and  more  modern  than  before.  The  population, 
which  had  reached  43.000  in  1890,  had  doubled  in  1900. 

The  most  rapid  increase  in  population  occurred  during  the  years  1896  to  1900,  inci- 
dent to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  and  operations  in  the  Philippines  and  Ori- 
ent, occasioning  large  increase  of  shipping  from  this  port.  With  the  operation  in  Alaska 
and  the  Orient,  Seattle  began  a  phenomenal  growth,  which  has  not  abated,  but  con- 
trarily  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  m  everv  direction,  in  keeping  with  the  increase 
of  population.    The  city  directory  indicates  a  present  population  of  150000. 

Realty  transfers  for  1902  were  $17,927,763.  and  the  amount  of  building  permits  taken 
out  for  the  same  period,  $6,325,178.  Bank  clearings  for  1902,  $191,885,963.  The  bank  depos- 
its for  1902  were  $28,242,805,  an  increase  of  over  $8,000,000  in  1901.  The  receipts  of  gold 
at  the  Seattle  Assay  Office,  from  the  date  it  was  opened.  July  15,  1898,  to  December  31. 
1902,  amounted  to  $157,919,838.10. 

One  of  the  remarkable  signs  of  advancement  for  the  city  in  the  past  two  years  was  in 
the  matter  of  new  buildings  and  general  improvements.  The  city  has  completed  a  gravity 
water  system,  at  an  expenditure  of  $1,200,000,  obtaining  a  never-ending  supply  of  pure 
mountain  lake  water:  the  street  railway  systems  have  generally  been  consolidated,  extend- 
ed and  largely  improved;  streets  have  been  paved  and  regraded.  Transportation  compa- 
nies have  greatly  improved  the  city's  water  front  in  building  large  and  commodious 
docks  and  warehouses,  and  business  blocks  have  been  constructed  up  in  the  thousands. 

An  indication  of  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  can  be  seen  by  the  following  postal 
figures:  The  postoffice  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  $228,000;  for  1902,  $277,000:  while 
the  money  orders  issued  and  paid  were,  for  1901,  $2,648657;  for  1902.  $3,617,891.  Another 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1902,  24 
clerks  were  added  to  the  force,  and  16  letter  carriers:  5  additional  stations  were  also  added. 
There  are  now  employed  in  the  postoffice  88  clerks  (including  stations),  and  63  carriers. 

.  The  City  of  Seattle  now  has  connection  with  Tacoma  by  electric  street  car  system, 
and  has  transcontinental  railway  facilities  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Burlington  and  the  Canadian  Pacific;  a  Japanese  line  and  the  two  mammoth  steam 
freighters  to  take  the  run  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  system,  between  Seattle 
and  the  Orient.  These  two  freighters,  each  with  a  displacement  of  33,000  tons,  built  aA  New 
London.  Conn.,  will  make  with  their  advent  a  vast  reduction  in  freight  rates  across  the 
continent,  as  well  as  to  the  Orient — promising  a  vast  increase  of  travel  and  freightage 
via  Seattle  to  and  from  Oriental  countries. 

Possibly  no  one  item  of  a  business  nature  ever  gave  so  much  of  promise  and  promi- 
nence as  the  awarding  of  a  contract  to  a  Seattle  firm  for  the  construction  of  a  first-class 
battle  ship  of  the  largest  class.  The  citizens  of  Seattle  made  up  a  bonus  of  $100,000. 
which  is  the  difference  between  Eastern  and  Western  prices.  Following  this  gain  for  Se- 
attle came  the  magnanimous  gift  to  the  city  of  $200,000  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  the  public  library,  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of  Jan.  i.  1901. 

The  schools  and  churches  of  the  city  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  older  and 
larger  cities,  and  the  $200,000  high  school  building  now  under  construction  will  add  largely 
to  the  present  facilities — "second  to  few  cities  between  the  seas."  says  an  eminent  authority. 

The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  is  just  across  the  Sound  from  Seattle,  and  its  supplies 
are  purchased  here.  The  expenditure  forpplies  exceeds  $100,000  per  month.  It  has  the 
only  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific  Coast  large  enough  to  dock  a  battle  ship.  It  gives  steady  em- 
ployment to  about  6co  mechanics,  and  is  gr  growing  in  importance  yearly.  Fort  Lawton  is 
situated  within  the  city  limits,  and  provision  is  being  made  to  increase  the  garrison  to  a 
full  regimental  post. 

The  merchants  of  Seattle  practically  control  the  trade  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, which  runs  up  into  many  millions  and  is  increasing  yearly.  Seattle  is  in  the  center 
of  the  coal  mining  district  of  Washington.  Some  of  the  mines  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city,  and  all  of  them  within  100  miles.  The  output  of  the  mines  in  1901  exceeded  2,500.- 
000  tons. 

Seattle  is  the  headquarters  and  base  of  supplies  of  the  Puget  Sound.  Alaska  and  Era- 
ser River  salmon  fisheries.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  wharves,  warehouses  and  elevators 
on  the  water  front  is  712,900  tons,  and  the  berths  for  vessels  alongside  of  the  wharves  are 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  line  of  ships  four  miles  long.  Two-thirds  of  these  improve- 
ments have  been  erected  since  June  i,  1900.  The  greatest  industry  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
incrton  is  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles.  There  are  about  450  lumber  and  shingle 
mills  in  the  state,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  8.000.000  feet  of  lumber  and  28.000.000  shingles. 

For  further  information,  address 

Secretary  Chamber  of  Conr^.fSirO|^  Seattle,   Wash. 
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Portland,  Oreg'o^n 

Ab  a  center  of  wealth,  and  in  commercial  importance,  Portland  is  far  ahead  of  any  city  of 
equal  population  in  the  United  States.  In  population  Portland  today  ranks  forty-second  among 
the  cities  of  the  Nation.  As  a  wheat-shipping  pomt  but  four  cities  of  the  United  States  enjoy  a  larger 
export  trade  than  Portland  does.  Portland  ships  more  wheat,  flour  and  lumber  than  any  city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  these  staoies  are  products  of  the  immediate  country  with  which  Portland  does  the 
principal  business,  in  the  volume  of  accumulated  wealth  on  the  basis  of  population,  Portland  is 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world. 

The  richness  of  the  country  tributary  to  Portland  is  no  more  noticeable  than  is  the  diversity  of 
these  resources.  South  of  Portland  for  350  miles  lie  valleys  of  wonderful  fertility,  while  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  higher  elevations  bordering  this  succession  of  valleys  is  a  forest  wealth 
of  inestimable  value.  The  woods  of  Oregon's  forests  are  the  most  valuable  for  general  commercial 
purposes  in  the  world.  The  output  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Oregon  is  one  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  state.  Oregon's  numerous  streams,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  touch  the  coast 
line,  yield  large  values  of  fish  prodpcts,  as  statistics  show.  Oregon's  fruit,  for  fullness  of  size  and 
for  excellence  of  flavor,  surpass  the  world. 
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of  Portlind,  sKowtng  the  harbor  and  fwc 
of  the  five  ancnw-clad  mountains 
visible  from  the  city 


Portland  will  always  remain  the  chief  banking  point  and  shipping  center  for  the  products  of 
the  entire  Columbia  River  watershed.  The  keynote  to  Portland's  continued  greatness  is  found  in 
the  water-level  haul  from  the  vast  fields  of  Eastern  Oregon,  Eastern  Waahin^^on  and  Northern 
Idaho  to  tidewater  at  this  port.  This,  with  an  open  river  to  the  sea,  120  miles  distant,  insures  Port- 
land advantages  as  a  railroad  center  and  shipping  port  for  the  heavy  export  trade  that  no  other 
city  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  ever  hope  to  overcome. 

Portland's  tributary  country  is  rich,  and  the  best  part  of  this  country  is  tapped  by  water-courses 
which  carry  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  at  all  seasons  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  In  extent,  in  richness  of  soil,  in  productiveness  of  its  diversified  industries,  in  accessi- 
bility and  in  climatic  conditions,  the  country  which  supports  Portland  is  one  of  the  most  favored 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  spirit  which  has  inaugurated  the  movement  for  the  world  exposition 
in  Portland  in  1905  is  he  spirit  that  promises  the  most  for  the  future  greatness  of  Portland  as  a  city 
of  the  first  rank. 

For  further  information,  acUress, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Heaven  d  barth 


LOVE  and  BEAUTY  HAKE  HEAVEN 

Boletus  have  pure  hearts,  benuDful  flowers, 
houses.  blrdH— liny  beautiful  women.  Erery 
woman  can  be  loTod*  can  be  beautiful. 

LOLA   MONTEZ   CREME 

~ 1   the  SKIN  FOOD  and 

fmf^  TISSUE   BUILDER 

fl|^>  makets  ladies  beauti- 

^3j^  Jt  ful;  prevents  wrink- 

Tju^jT^  les;   keeps   skin  in 

^  "^  perfect     condition; 

no  matter  what 
blenjish  disfigures 
lace  or  form,  Mrs  Nettie  Harrison's 
articles  will  cure.  All  druggists, 
75c.  pot.     Last  three  months. 

Suporflous  hair  permanently  remoTed. 
Fi>r  any  special  or  complicated  blemish  oC 
face  and  form,  write 

HR8.  HETTIE  HARBISON  GO. 

78-ftO  deary  5L,  San  FranctocOt  CaL 


tU^TuOu'fSo^friiifK 


IMPORTED  AND   DOMESTIC 
GOODS 

Albert  Bittner 

HIGH  CUSS 

M^rcfcmiat  Tailor 


393  Washington  St.      PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Makes  a  Specialty  of  Fitting  Glasses  for 
School  Children 


Delia  B.  Howard 

REFRACTIONIST 


Room  10  Russel  Bide.  _   ^,       .    _, 

Fourth  and  Morrison  sts.        Portland,  Oregon 


'Drunkenness  is  a 
Disease  and  can  be  cured** 


"The  Drunkard  is  a  Sick 
Man,  not  a  Crinuna]*' 


The- 


KEELEY 


Institute 


CaJl  or  write  : 

VlrsL  and  Mont^gomery  Street 


Phone  MAIN   ^.^ 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


your  8on,  yoyr  bro- 
dicr'  Thisi  beauriiu] 
h&mt  s.waks  your  suf- 
ftrnng  Itsved  ones*  and 
will  care  them.  We 
pmvidc  the  comfortij, 
privacy  and  freedom 
of  home — no  lotkf^ 
bars  or  padded  cells. 
Our  business  35  to  cmt 
drunkenness,  nervgiis 
dite;u»eSf  upium,  mor- 
phine,  tobacco  and 
other  drug  habits, 
Eveir^' thing  Confiden- 
dal.  Special  accom- 
mt^d^dons  for  ]a,di». 
Send  i'oT  llt^nturc^  it 
mil   upen   your  eyes. 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advcrtist^^l  I^V  ^^^^^^'^^ 
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If  you  are  fond  of  the   beautiful   you   will   avail   yourself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  examine  the 

NEW  MINIATURE 

This  work  of  art  is  the  latest  product  of  the 
expert  designers  of  the 

WEBER  PIANO 

and  is  the  Most  Beautiful  Dimunitive  Grand  Piano  yet 

constructed.    You  should  hear  its  pure, 

rich,  and  symphathetic  tone. 

Northwest  Representative 

EII.ERS  PIANO  HOUSE 


The  Leading: 

Artistic  PUno  and  Music  House 


351  Washington  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


GORNET  Strong  of  Ireton' $  Horse 

By  DORA  GRENfFELL  McCHESNET 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  IRONSIDES 
Illusteatbd  by  Maurice  Greiffbnhagen 
This  is  a  powerful  "Episode  of  the  Ironsides,"  opening  with  an  early  New 
England  scene,  and  transporting  the  reader  thence  to  Old  England  through  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Royalist  and  Commonwealth  struggles  of  the  XVIIIth 
century.  The  love  story  is  of  the  freshest;  the  mystery  of  the  plot  is  tantalizing 
up  to  the  last  page.     Decorative  Co^r,  i2mo,  $1.^0. 

CORNCT  STRONG. 

Some  IVeigbty  Appreciations  of  Miss  tMcCbesney*sNew  Novel 
The  Chicago  Evening  Post:  "From  bloody  recontres  with  painted  savages  in  the 
wilds  of  New  England  to  the  struggle  of  Royalists  and  Puritans;  from  mere  fight- 
ing for  existence  to  the  iercer  battles  for  a  cause;  from  doubt  to  faith;  from  bitter 
hatred  to  enthralling  love, — these  are  some  of  the  adroit  transitions  conceived  in 
her  really  excellent  romance." 

The  New  York  Tribune:  "Rapidly  sketching  adventures  in  the  field,  in  the  camp, 
and  in  captivity, — all  well  marked  by  the  atmosphere  of  mingled  austerity  and 
reckless  gallantry,  which  we  associate  with  the  conflicts  of  Roundhead  and 
Cavalier — she  is  skillful  and  inspiring." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger:  "It  seems  not  too  high  praise  to  say  of  this 
remarkable  story  that  it  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  many 
romances  that  have  found  their  setting  in  the  period  of  the  great  English  rebellion. 
Will  stir  the  blood  of  the  most  hardened  novel  reader." 

The  Boston  Journal:  "She  has  accomplished  her  work  excellently  and  has  made 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  and  Fairfax  living  figures." 

yOHN  LANE  VS'r^'rTI.EllFE  NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealinf  with  advertisert 


Google 
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Indiana.  Terre  Haute. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  i^?,!^?f„^! 

Mechanical.  Electrical.  Civil  Engineering;  Chemical  course. 
Architecture.  Extensive  shops.  Modernly  equipped  labora- 
tories in  every  department.  Expenses  low.  aist  year.  For 
catalogue  address  C.  L.  Mees,  President. 


BEAUTHFUL 

HUMAN  HAin 

SWITCHES 

SEHT  OH  ARPtmVAl 


k 


Mail  to  us  a  lock  of  y^ur  balr  cut 
cloHtto  tbc  Tools,  aiiri  wf  wiSlftpnd 

ymu  poMMiic]  M  rmEHUmMfif 

HAiR  SimTGii,  extra  short 
^tcm,  24  ttifhcij  long,  weight  2^ 
ounces.  If  yoti  find  it  of  most 
ci:trEiordiiiiary  vnCue  ami  ure  per- 
fectly  fidti?^6ed,  remit  only  |i  50; 
otherwiftip  return.  Encloiie  five 
cents  for  pofitflj^r. 

fitfif  mnd  Qr^mjf  SwUohmm 

O  n  c  1 1  -  so  aw  itch  wi  1 1 
be  giTcn  li^K&n  ;^r 
s*lht]flf  J  switches  at  I1.50  each. 

Wc  can  supply  all  Tttnds  of  Hpir  Goods  at 
eitrtmrly  law  prices.     Send  for  Cntalofc; 


OOC  &  Oa-r  Chica^Gr  iih 


EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO. 


We  Manufacture 

TRICYCLES 
TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

INVALID  ROLLING 

CHAIRS  and  HOSPITAL 

FURNITURE 

Send  for  Catalogue 

2018  Market  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

534  S.  Broadway        »       1 


LOS   ANGELES 


EVER 

GET 

STUCK 

On  sticky  fly  paperf,  Vntt  sa id— you'll 
appreciate  FLT  FURT.  It  attracU 
flies  to  an  upriffhtrod.'  BhOTlaff  tl^e  irttle 
box  up  remorea  fllea  and  lettin^r  It  down 
ri^^oata  red  with  "sticker. "  Compact 
and  nerer  la  the  way. 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  lA  ee&ta. 
Liberal  discount  to  trade  Agents 
wnnted.  «,         %       ^ 

Acme  Noyelty  Co. 

P  0.60x1180  Seatlli.  With. 


TheJoyofLife-PerfectHealth 

com«s  to  tkos«  iwko  tas«  ^^ 

AUTOCRATIA 


iMI^IVING  PODirER 

The  greatest  known  remedy  of  the  age ;  blest  for  its  curative  powers  and 
Its  quick  results.  Made  strictly  of  vegetable  growth  scientifically  prepared. 
The  only  remedy  which  will  positively  cure  corpulency,  female  troubles 
and  nervous  trouble  in  both  men  and  women.  Why  suffer  and 
be  repulsive  to  yourself  and  others  when  the  sweetness  and 
delight  of  perfect  health  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Health  is 
strength  and  strength  is  happiness ;  therefore  make  a  friend  of 
AUTOCRATIA--the  health  giver. 


Our  Catarrhal  Cream  and  Pile  Ointment 
gives  immediate  relief.  Hundreds  have  been 
cured  by  our  remedies— so  can  you  be  cured. 

Write  for  our  literature  on  Autocratia  ex- 
plaining our  method  of  treatment  which  is  easy 
and  pleasant.  In  order  to  introduce  our  rem- 
edies in  the  west  we  propose  to  give  one  month's 
treatment  to  the  first  fifty  persons  who  answer 
this  advertisement. 

Write  today  sending  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
reply. 


Medicine  Co. 

Coltambia  Stab.  S«attl«»  l¥'ask. 
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SPECIAI.  CI^ASSiriCD  DIRECTORY 


SKATTI^C  "WJkSM. 


BANKS— 

National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

R.  R.  Spencer,  Cashier. 

The  Scandinavian  American  Bank. 
A.  H.  Svelberg,  Vice-Pres't. 

BOILER  WORKS— 

Oregon  Boiler  Works. 

Foot  Stewart  St. 

Standard   Boiler  Works, 
1013.  1015,  1017  First  Ave.  South. 

BRASS  WORKS— Seattle  Brass  Co., 
912  Miaynard  Ave. 

IRON  WORKS— 

Northwestern  Iron  Works. 

1041    Railroad    Ave.    South. 

Foot  of  Connecticut  St. 
Union  Iron  Works, 

1602  Railroad  Ave. 
Vulcan  Iron  Works. 
Western  Ave.,  cor.  Columbia. 

MINING  COMPANIES— 

DeSoto   Placer  Mining  Co., 
326  Globe  Building. 

TENTS  AND  AWNINGS— 

Seattle  Tent   &  Awning  Co., 

Marion.  N.  W.  cor.  Western. 


PORTI^AND,  OltK. 


BRASS  WORKS— 

Oregon  Brass  Works, 


69  Second  St.  N. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  &  SUPPLIES— 
Portland  General  Electric  Co., 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts. 

FRATERNAL  ORDERS— 
Order  of  Washington 
J.  L.  Mitchell,  Supreme  Secretary. 

612-615  Marquam  Building. 

LEATHER  AND  SHOE  FINDINGS— 
J.  A.  Strowbridge, 

189  Front  St. 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS— 
Anderson  &  Duniway  Co., 

200-208  Alder  St. 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  COMPANIES— 
J.  E.  Davis, 

66  Third  St. 

WHOLESALE  FRUIT,  ETC.— 
Bell  &  Co., 

1 19- 1 15  Front  St. 

WHOLESALE  FURNITURE— 
Oregon  Furniture  Mfg.  Co., 

208  First  St. 


JoAQUiN  Miller  and  other  Characteristic  Western 
Authors  and  Artists  contribute 


to 


SUNSET 


$1.00  a  Year 


IOC  a  Copy 


The  only  magazine  that  faithfully  tells,  by  pictures  and  text,  of 
the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ern  borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  engrav- 
ings. The  representative  business 
houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If  you 
want  to  learn  of  California  and  the 
West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


PUBLISHED   MONTHLY   BY 

Passenger  Department 
Southern  Pacific 


4  Montgomenr  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
19}  Clark  Street  -  -  -  -  CHICAGO 
349  Broadway  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
49  Leadenhall  Street    -     LONDON,  ENG. 
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THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


Incandescent  Arc  Lights 

5c  PER  HOUR  while  Burning  oniMeter  Basis 

Electric  Lamps  Below  Cost  to 
consumers  of  our  current,  viz:     | 

I5c  Each;  $1.75  per  Dozen 


Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

RMorsiE  3se 
Seventh  and  Alder  Streets       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


»♦♦#♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*»»»»»>♦♦♦♦♦#♦»»♦♦ 


Largest  Clothiers  in 
the  NortbwesC 

>  The  highest  type  of  perfection  ; ; 
IN  MEN'S  AND  BOY*S 

I  faigh-sradeclotliiiig,ftimisiiiiiss  and  hats  «> 

Mali  ordmts  promptly 
ait^nd^df  to 

t  PORTLAND  ^  OREGON 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»'i*>»C4"|i'H-|i**i-i*i- 


POULTRY  NETTING  1 

Wholeale  ^^^^Sw 

M 

^^^  and  Retail    1 

flflto 

Wire  and  Iron  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Rail- 
ing, Barbed  Wire,  Wire  and  Lawn  Fencing 

Portland  Wire  <&>  Iron  Works 

105  N.  THIRD  ST..  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

^><S^->^>^>^><$>«>^x$><g><S^xS>^^  V 


THE  MAGNIFICIENT  SCENERY 


OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "  DALLAS 
CITY  ''  or"  REGULATOR  "  of  the 

REGULATOR  UNE 

DO    NOT    MI88  THIS. 


Round  Trip  to  Cascade  Locks,  daily 
Steamers   leave   Portland,    Alder  Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday, 
for  The  Dalles,   Cascade   Locks,  Hood 
River  and  way  landings. 

Sunday  Excursions  a  Feature 

PHONE    914 

S.  Mcdonald.  Aaont,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN.  Agent.  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL.  Manager.  Portland.  Oregon. 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers 
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THE  BREW  or  AIL  BREWS 

RAINIER  BEER 


Dinner  Chi 


White  Advertising  Boreao 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Please   mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  adv4 

Digitized 


e^b^Google 
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The  Fay-Sholcs 

Holds  Record  for  Speed 


Leading  Single  Keyboards 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES  SOI^D 
AND  RCNTCD 

BXPBRT  RBPAIRINO    ::    Rubber  Stamps, 

Seals,  Btc.  Typewriter  Desks, 

Chairs,  Btc.     ::     Offtce  mkT 

Duplicatinfl:  Goods,  Btc. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 

MtarMaloiiii    231  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 

SPOKANE 

Great  Opportunities  to  BAake  Investments* 
I  will  loan  you  money  at  low  rates  of  interest* 
J.V^OSBORN, 

503-504  TU  Rookery  SPOKANE*  WASH. 

CHEAP  RATES  ^"iS:;  cotH*" 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  household  goods  of  in- 
tending settlers  to  the  shore  States.  Write  for  rates. 
Map  <^  California,  FREE.  If  not  interested,  please  tell 
fHends  who  are. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREICIHT  CO.,  326  Dearborn  St., 
Cbicaoo.  San  Francisco  Office,  18  Montgomery  Street, 
Room  4;  Bekins  Moving  and  storage  Company,  410 
Occidental  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Agents;  C.  O.  Pick 
Transfer  &  Storage  Co..  Portland,  Ore.,  Agents. 

338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"""'^  *>""  Baggy  Trouseits 
or  Shabby  Clothes 

We  call  for,  Sponge,  Press  and  deliver 
one  suit  of  your  clothing  each  weel^,  sew 
on  buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

SI.OO  A  MONTH 

UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  Washington  Street 
BOTH  PHONES  PORTUNO,  OREGON 


a 


THE  GLORIOUS 

STARS  AND  STRIPES" 

We  make  them  to  order.    Anv  size.    Any  quantity. 
A  large  assortment  of  FLAGS  constantly  In  stock. 

Bags, Twines, Tents,  Awnings  and  Mining  Hose 
BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Write  us  for  prices.    Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

W.  C.  NOON  BAG  CO. 

Incorporated  1893 
32-34  First  St.    210-216  Couch  St.    Portland,  Ore. 


J.  p.  flNLEY  &  SON 

Cmbalmcrs  and  Tuncral  Directors 

DOTH  PHONES  No.  9 

Lady  Attendant 
Cor.  Third  and  Madlto^  Stt.,  PORTLAND  ORB. 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations 

Pap«r  Hanging,  Painting  and  Kalsomlning 

307   ALDER   STREET 

Phone   Black '1693  PORTLAND,   OREGON 


Please  aicntioB  the  Pacific   Monthly  when  dealinK  with  adTertisers 
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Spittle  Sanitarium  and  School  of  Healing 

INCORPORATED 

1506  FourtK  Aventie,  SEATTI^C,  IVASH. 

Is  the  only  Sanitarium  on  tHe  Pacific  Coast  that  treats  successfully  all  acute,  chronic 
and  nervous  diseases,  including  all  whiskey,  drug  and  tobacco  habits  and  vices,  with- 
out the  use  of  drugs  or  surgery.  We  have  the  most  thorough  absent  treatment  S3rs- 
tem  to  be  found.  Thousands  are  annually  treated  at  their  homes  by  absent  treat- 
ment, and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  cures  have  been  performed.  If  you  are  sick 
and  cannot  come  here,  write  us,  and  we  can  treat  you  just  as  successfully  as  if  you 
were  here.  We  also  give  instructions  in  all  the  branches  of  natural  and  drugless 
healing,  and  grant  diplomas.  For  further  particulars,  address  the  Sanitarium. 
State  in  what  periodical  you  saw  our  advertisement. 


R.WJAMIESON 


TACOMA.WAS^ 


&RCAK  SPARK.  GASOLINE  ENGINES  &  LAUNCHES.  J^^pspark.j 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
SCENERY 

Viewi  of  the  wooderful  Yoho  Valley,  the  mott 

majestic  in  the  worldt  ttimuKing  Yotemite. 

F^»ier  River  Views,  Etc*,  Ete.,  Etc* 

R.  H.  TRUEMAN  A  CO.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Modern  Astroloffv  revcaU  correctly  your  pmtt, 
present  and  future  life.  To  be  convinced  send  loc 
(silver)  sex  and  Mrthdate. 

PROP.  STRAUQHAN  HINTON, 
Bli«abeth  City,  N.  C,  R.  P.  D.  No.  3. 

Rare  SELEcrrioN  of  Views  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

A.  FRENCH,  Art  Photosrrapher 

TACOMA.  WASHINGTON 


The  Master  Specialist  of  Seattle.  Who  Cures 

Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  and  Treats 

Patients  Personally 


■•TASLISNBO  tSOO 


▼▼  ▼▼  TT  ~TX  T-TTTTTT 

VaHoooele 
Hydrocele 


VARICOGEtE 


^    utn  I AIN  I  T  Ur  uUKE  what  I  h^avrdSnc  fol-  others'l  can  do  for  you.' 


OURED  TO  MTAT  OUR£D 
JTo  Omitlnm  f  Pmln.    Ommt^mnimmd  0§ 
Mommy  Rofutntod 

Under  my  treatment  this  in- 
sidious disease  rapidly  disap- 
pears. Pain  ceases  almost  in- 
stantly. The  stagnant  blood  is  driven  from  the  dilated 
veins,  and  all  soreness  and  swelling  subsides.  Every  indi- 
cation of  Varicocele  vanishes  and  m  its  stead  comes  the 
pleasure  of  perfect  health.  Many  ailments  are  reflex,  origi- 
nating from  other  diseases.  For  instance,  innumerable  blood 
and  nervous  diseases  result  from  poisonous  taints  m  the 
system.  Varicocele  and  Hydrocele,  if  neglected,  will  under- 
mine the  physical  strength,  depress  the  mental  faculties,  de- 
range the  nervous  system,  and  ultimately  produce  compli- 
cated results.  Tn  treating  diseases  of  men  I  always  cute 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause.  I  desire  that  every  person 
afflicted  with  these  or  allied  diseases  write  me,  so  I  can  ex- 
plain my  method  of  cure,  which  is  safe  and  permanent.  My 
consultation  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  my  charges  for  a 
perfect  cure  will  be  reasonable  and  not  more  than  you  will 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits  conferred. 

I  give  a  legal  guarantee  to  cure  or  refuud  your  money. 
r        .         ,  _       ^    ^_  I  can  cure  you  at  home. 


% 


I  STATE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  ^ 

*|*  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  701   FIRST  AVENUE  T 

•r  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON    :    Rooms  20-28  «f> 

Please  mention   the   Pacific    Monthlv  when   dealing  with  adv«rtiseriiVjOOx  It 
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Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Olympia  Route 

Multnomah  ®. 
Capital  City 

A^etv  Time  Card 


MULTNOMAH.       .      CAPrTAL  CITY 
Datly   except  Sunday.  I  Daih,   exce^t^unAn^ 

9:00  a.  m.Ar.  Tacoma  9.00  a.  m 

1 0  :oo  a.  m. Lv.  Tacoma  1  o  .00  a.  m! 

ia.oo      m.Ar.  Olympia  1:00  pirn! 

1 :  00  p.  m.  Lv.  Olympia  4 :  i  s  p.  m. 

3:00  p.  m.Ar.  Tacoma  7:1?  J  m 

3:30  p.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  7:45  n  m' 

6:30  p.m.Ar.  ScatUe  p.Jg  p,  „,.' 


Ar.  Tacoma 
Lv.  Tacoma 
Ar.  Seattle 
Lv.  Seattle 
Ar.  Tacoma 
Lv.  Tacoma 
Ar.  Olympia 


Connecting  with  Shelton  and  Kamilchle  Boats 

Landings: 

Galbraith   Dock,   SeatUe;    Commercial   Dock, 
Tacoma;    Pcrcival  Dock,  Olympia. 

Fare  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  50c 

Round  Trip,  75e 

Tmlmphonm  Pink  tS9t,  Smmttlm 

S.  Willey  S.  S.  k  Navigation  Co., 

°    C.   FORCE,  Manaser. 


THIS  BUILBING 

WUBEPUSrCRCDWini 

4IMIIUNT 

THCPERFECIMMOF 

WdiUX  PLASTER 

SEE  THAT  SIGN 

It.    Write  UB  tLTxA  i^J:tTt      '®  know  more  al>out 
win  pay  tro'i't5"^,''XDAMj?J5Tf  *»  ^'^  *^  " 

THE  ADAMANT  CO. 

7  South  FIrrt  StTMl,  PortlaiMl,  Ongon 
^  «'*•  BulldlnB.  740  Paclfle  Ave,. 

Seattle,  Waah.         Tacoma,  Waah. 


Ladies 
Appreciate 

the  roomy  retiring  rooms,  cosv  compnrt- 

North- 
western 

Limited 


"Th«  Xralu  tor  Co, 


I  fort" 


every  night  between  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago,  via  The  Northwwt  Line. 

Bstori-  stnrtine  on  a  trip— no  nutt»  whw.— 

H.  L.  SISCCR. 

laa  XHird  St.,  P<»,^ia.^d,  Or,. 

T.   W.   T£A3DALE 

QENEWAI.    ^ASScHGEH    A^itHT 

»T*    PAWL.    MfNN. 


Ple»*  mention   the  P.ci6c   Monrh.v  when  dealing  with  .dvert^r. 


THE   PACIFIC    MONTHLY— ADVERTISING   SECTION 


TO 

ST.    PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 

NEW   YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS   CITY 

ST.   LOUIS 


The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

Yellowstone 

Park  Line 

A*- 

Ticket*  sold  to  a.U 
points  In  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Eu- 
rope. 

Telephone     Main    244. 


Ft  J  r  d  e  tall  e  4  I  n  forma  - 
tloti,  (Ickcsts,  sleeping  car 
rescrvatlonSK  tiall  on  or 
write 

A.  D.  Charlton 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL 

PASSENGER 

AGENT 


255  Morrison  St..  cor.  Third.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


THE  LINE 

New  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

THAT  CROSSES 

Library  Observation  Cars 

THE 

Lighted  by  Acetyiene  Gas 

MOUNTAINS 

"Roclcles"  "Cascades" 

BY 
DAYLIGHT 


New  Equipment  Throughout 

Low  round-trip  excursion  rates  to  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  points  East.  Dates  of  sale,  June  4  and  5 
and  24  to  30;  July  15  and  16,  August  25  and  26.  For  tickets,  rates, 
folders  and  for  full  information,  call  on  or  address, 

J.  W.  PHALON.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent  H.  DICKSON.  Citv  Ticlcet  Agent 

122  Third  Street.  Portland 
A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON.  61a  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


^ 


w 


Pleaic  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dtfalinf  with  adTertiacrs     VjiJLJ* 


THE   PACIFIC    MONTHLY— ADVERTISING   SECTION 


ID  GRAND 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

Througta  Salt  L4Uce  CKy,   Olenwood  Springs, 

Lettdville,  PneMo,  Colorado  Sprinffs 

and  Denver  to 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH 


THE   WORLD'S   FAMOUS    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  SCENERY 

Castle  date,  Canon  of  tbe  Orand,  Royal 
Oorse-BY  DAYLIGHT 


Three  Convenient,  Comfortable  and  Lazvrlous 

Past  Trains  Dally. 

Carrying  All  Classes.    Modern  Bqulpaient. 

Tourist  Excursions  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 

Boston  without  change. 

Dining  Cars.    All  Meals  Served  A  La  Carte 

on  All  Trains. 


For  Rates,  Routes,  Polders,  Illustrated  Booklet, 
call  on  or  address 

W.  C.  McBRIDE,  CenM  Agent 

1 24  Third  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


Ltaves. 

DEPOT  FIFTH 

AND  IRVING  STREETS 

PORTLAND 

Arrives. 

Bkanie,  Westport,   Clifton,  As- 

8:ooA.M. 

toria,  Warrenton,  Flavel,  Ham- 
mond, Fort  Stevens,  Gearhart 
Park,     Seaside,     Astoria     and 
Seashore    Express    Daily. 

11:10  A.  M. 

7:00  P.M. 

Astoria    Express    Daily. 

9:40  P.M. 

Ticket  office,  255  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot. 
J.  C.  MAYO,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or. 


The 
Pacific  Monthly 

Is  increasing  its  bona  fide  paid 

circulation  faster  than  any  other 

monthly  publication  in 

the  entire  west 


CALIFORNIA 

is  delightful  in  winter,  ind  when 

the  Oregon  rains  set  in  you 

should  take  a  trip 

via  the 

Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 

Elegant  Vestibule  Trains 

leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  eternal 
Sunshine 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return, 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 

The  Best  of  Everything 

For  beautifully  illustrated  l>ool<lets  describing: 
tills  deilgtitful  trip,  address 

W.  E.  COMAN 
Qfanaral  Pissonger  Agent       PORTUND,  OREGON 


Please   mention   the   Pacific   Montlily  when  dealing  with  advertiaera 
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"Johnnie 

On  the  Spot" 


M    I   L   C. 

IScts 


RING   UP 

MAIN  53 


-I  A  5.  r  V    Messenger 
na^vj    Company 

93  Sixth  Street*,     Portland,  Ore. 


40.000 
Gallons 


O  F 


Geneva 
LITHIA 
WATER 


ha%'e  beeti  sold  In  Port- 
land, Oregon,  dunng 
the  past  few  years, 
and  Portland  has  the 
best  and  purest  waler  supply  of  any  city  In 
the  world. 

Geneva  sells  anywhere  and  everywhere 
because  it  is  the  most  remarkable  mineral 
water  in  the  world.  It  has  made  more  cures 
of  stomach  iroul?les  than  all  other  mineral 
waters  combined  Let  us  send  you  a  book- 
let and  it  will  convince  you. 

GENEVA  MINERAL  WATER  CO. 

203 ■:  Waihlngton  St.,  Portland,  Ortjon 


BISHOP'S  Tomato  Catsup 
BISHOP'S  BaKed  Beans 
BISHOP'S  Soups 
BISHOP'S  Jams 
BISHOP'S  Jellies 
BISHOP'S  extra  Sodas 
BISHOP'S  Candies 
'  BISHOP'S  Plum  Pudding 

BISHOP'S  Olives 
BISHOP'S  Olive  Oil 
BISHOP'S  Potted  Meats 
BISHOP'S  Cakes 
BISHOP'S  Macaroni  and  Cheese 
BISHOP'S  Rice  Pudding 

Bishop  ®  Company,  Portland,  Oregon 

Manufacturers  l^ar^«st  l^lne  FOOD  FHODVCTS    in    ATnerica 


I 


F.  W.  Balth  and  Comfamt,  <thz^cT] yr^ j < o^j<^>  PmiNTni,  Poitlahd,  Ougom, 


o 


The  lumber  is  simply  immersed  in  AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM  contained  in  a 
dipping  vat.  remaining  in  same  for  a  short  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  timber.  The 
quick,  economical  and  practical  way  of  this  treatment  is  apparent  to  anybody;  it  requires 
no  machinery  whatsoever,  excepting  a  derrick  for  the  handling  of  very  large  timber. 
In  treating  smaller  sizes  of  timber,  a  common  brush  can  be  used  for  applying  the  AVE- 
NARIUS CARBOLINEUM  with  the  same  good  resulu.  The  AVENARIUS  CARBO- 
LINEUM treatment  is  acknowledged  to  give  far  better  results  in  preserving  timber  than 
creosoting  and  other  processes.    It  takes  less  time  and  the  cost  is  considerably  smaller. 


ABSOLUTE  FACTS  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  appreciate 
PRACTICAL   ECONOMY 

1.  AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM  will  prevent  most  efficiently  ROT,  DRY-ROT, 
and  DECAY  OF  WOODWORK  in  any  situation.  AND  IS  GUARANTEED  TO  DOUBLE 
ITS  LI  PEL    Thirty  years'  use  and  numerous  testimonials  further  substantiate  this  assertion. 

2.  Will  prevent  the  checking  and  warping  of  woodwork;  it  will  expel  and  repel 
dampness  from  wood,  and  make  same  waterproof. 

3.  Will  prevent  crumbling  and  decay  of  brick  and  stone  walls,  and  make  same  water- 
proof and  impervious  to  dampness. 

4.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  contains  no  carbolic  acid  nor  any  other  free  acid;  there- 
fore, its  application  is  not  injurious  tc  the  wood  fibre.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  make  wood 
tough  and  hard  and  increase  its  resistence  against  strain  and  other  mechanical  actions. 

5.  It  is  an  antiseptic,  free  from  all  poisonous  ingredients  whatsoever. 

6.  It  contains  no  volatile  or  dangerous  oils,  its  boiling  point  being  557"  Fahrenheit; 
therefore  it  does  not  make  the  woodwork  more  inflammable  than  it  is  in  its  natural  state. 

7.  It  applies  to  woodwork  an  attractive  and  durable  nut-brown  stain,  and  has  a  very 
large  covering  capacity.    Its  color  adapts  it  well  also  as  a  paint  for  outbuildings,  roofs,  etc. 

8.  ,  It  is  always  ready  for  immediate  use;  it  does  not  evaporate  nor  dry  up,  and  can 
be  kept  on  hand  always  without  loss,  and  used  immediately  on  every  occasion. 

9.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  like  paint,  or  by  immersion  of  the  timber,  and  no 
skilled  labor  is  required. 

10.  Try  a  barrel  of  Avenarius  Carbolineum  and  you  will  soon  become  a  firm  believer 
in   its  merits,  and  use  it  on  every   future  occasion. 

11.  IS  SOLD  ONLY  by  us  or  our  duly  authorized  agents.  We  do  not  sell  through 
jobbers,  as  we  can  thus  better  protect  our  customers  from  imposition,  as  well  as  guard 
our  own  reputation. 

Carbolineum  Wood-Preserving  Co. 

160-162  Fronts  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Illustrated 
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;°       PEN  CO. 


D  SELECT  A  PEN 


Suit  able  for  your  ha.nd-^imtm^  from  a  saiDpIe  card  of   12  leading  num- 
bers for  cofTcspondence,  sent  postpaid  oa  receipt  of  6  cents  in  stampSi 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

319  Broadway,  New  York, 


The  Little  Art  Shop 

X  Y-  M.  C>  A.    BtJlLDING 

i      175  FourtH  Street         PORTI^AND,  OREGON 


PICTURES 

NOVEI^XII^St 
ARTISTIC 
FRAMING 


"EL      SIDELO" 
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CLEAR   HAVANA   CIGAT 

AL^l^E^N  <S1*  i^EWlS  Portland,   Orr 
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PIANOS     ORGANS 

NO  home  should  be  ^  v'lt  a  piano  in  thia  enlightened  afte. 
The  home  is  hQpi>(est  wh*'*  tvtisic  la  out  of  the  preilominatlm? 
filatures.  NO  hoii*ie  on  the  I'c.«iflc  Coast  la  in  a  position  to  furnish 
Pianos  and  i>rR?inM  at  ??uch  low  prloes  and  on  such  reasonable  tenna 
ns  we.  WE  bamlli.^  orly  goods  of  an  e<9tahliahed  reputation,  such  aa 
Knalte,  Sleek.  Hardman.  Fischer.  LudwtK.  Hamilton  and  KlngB- 
bury.  and  the  Esiey.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  and  Chicago  Cottage  Organ«. 
WE  rharp^^  no  more  for  tlnTn  than  other  dealers  chargre  for  the 
rhr.;ip  Ulnd-  A  Small  pas  ment  down  and  you  can  have  a  good 
Piano  fhiivtred  fn  your  home,  and  nan  have  the  uae  of  it  while  pay- 
[riii  for  It  In  «mnri  monthly  payments.  Write  for  catalogues  and  our 
^055 y  payment  plan. 

ALLEN  &  GILBERT- RAMAKER  CO. 

11    First  Street.  Portland.  Oregon  1406  2nd  Avenu*.  Seattle.  Wash. 
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The  entire  contents  of  this  Magazine  are  covered  by  the  general  copyright,  and  articles  must  not  be 

reprinted  without  special  permission.    Extracts  from  articles  may  be  made  provided 

proper  credit  is  given  THE  PACIRC  MONTHLY. 
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Record  of  Intcnutional  Races  for  the  America's  Cup 
The  ••America"  Cup 


The  ••America"  Cup  Defenders 

A  Chapter  of  Yichtiag  Devclopaefit. 

lilistratcd  by  Drawings  and  Photographs, 
A  Matter  of  Publicity,  (Story) 

niBstratcd  by  Lili  Pfeil. 
The  Leland  Stanford  Memorial  Church 

lUostrated. 
The  Lady  of  the  Chafing  Dish.  (Story) 

Illistrated. 
The  Land  of  Yukaghir, 

(The  Story  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.) 
Prominent  Newspapers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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William  E.  Simmons 
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A  Coaspiciions  Example  of  Mnnicipal  Progress. 
Questions  of  the  Day  ....   Wallace  McCamant 

Dangers  of  Tariff  Revision. 
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Rossell  Sage. 
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The  Dog's  Right  Place  in  the  Home. 

The  Girl  Gradnate. 

Women  ShooM  Learn  to  Laogh. 

A  Boy  of  Twenty. 
The  Pioneer  ...... 

PioneerH^ay.  Indian  War  Veterans, 

Native  Danghters.  Sons  and  Danghters. 

The  Reader Hugh  Herdman 

The  Month  .  

A  Review  of  the  World-wide  Activities  of  the  Month, 
Progress 

A  department  devoted  to  the  Growth,  Progress,  Development,  Energy  and 

Enthosiasm  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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TERMS: — 11.00  a  year  in  advance;  10  cents  a  copy.  Subscribers  should  remit  to  us 
in  P.  O.  or  express  money  orders,  or  in  bank  checks,  drafts  or  registered  letters. 

Agents  for  THfi  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  are  wanted  in  every  locaUty,  and  the  publish- 
ers offer  unusual  inducements  to  first-class  agrents.    Write  for  our  terms. 

Address  all  correspondence,  of  whatever  nature,  to 

Chas.  E.  Ladd.  President 
J.  Thokburn  Ross,  Vlce-F»res!dent 
Albx  Swbbk,  Secretary 
William  Bittls  Wblls.  Manager 
Geo*  M.  Gagb.  Assistant  Manager 

Copyrierhted   190S   by  William  Bittle  Wells. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice  of  Portland.   Oregon,  as  second-class  matter. 

The  Publishers  of  THB  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  reMers  of  the 
Magasine  will  kindly  mention  THB  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  when  dealing  with  our  adrsr 
'tlsers. 
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REAL  ESTATE,  ETC. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 

3  ^SSlL^ci'     Portland,  Oregon 


Spcdal  atlentiofi  to  care  of  property  of  noa-ccsideiits 

O.  G.  CHAMBERLAIN 

RCAL  CSTATC  AND  LOANS 

Concapondcfkcc  Solicited 

Office  I    Room  I,  Bank  ftulMIng 

ATMCWA      M      UMATILLA  COUNTY      n      ORCOOW 

Farms  and  City  Property  for  Sale 
A.  L  LORENZEN 

RCAL  CSTATC 
DROKCR 

No.  ^%  Main  Street  WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

0«o.  T.  Prober,  Prenfdent     : :      n.  8.  Com'r  and  Notary  Public 

L.  H.  Prather.  Yice-Preddent 

0.  S.  Heniman.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Notary  Public 

The  Prather  Investment  Company 

Abctracts,  Conveyancing,  Real  Estate, 
Insurance  and  Money  to  Loan   * 
Lots  and  blocks  for  sale.    Taxes  |>aid  for  n^n -residents.   Corres- 
pondence solicited.    Township  Plats  and  Blanks  in  stock. 

HOOD  RIVBR,  OREGON 


Geo.  H.  Durban.  President  O.  M.  Smith,  Sec'y 

J.  L.  Hartman.  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

No.  3  Chambor  of  Commorco,  PORTUND.  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOAMS 

Special  Rates  made  to  Attorneys.  Real  Estate  Agents 
and  Brokers 


Irrigated  L-ands. 


REEN ACRES 


IRRIGATION     DISTRICT, 

»>•*"*    IPOKANt  V#l.4rv  L*NO  ^  WATrn  CO  , 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 
Preddeut 


J.  THoaBuiiN  Ross 
Yice- President  and  Manager 


T.  T.  BURKHART 

Secretary 


John  K.  Kollock 
Asst.  Secretary 


LOANS 
REAL  ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  have  the 
Largest  and  Best 

Equipped  Real 
Estate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  In  the 
cHy.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and  certificates  Issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertisc^cl  by  VrvOOQLC 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

PORBST  OROVB,  ORBQON 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,  Sept  i?*  1902. 

Full  Academy  and  College  Courses. 

Best  of  instruction  in  Music,  Vocal  and  In* 
strumental. 

Surroundings  beautiful  and  clean. 

A  safe  place  for  young  people. 

All  proper  athletics  encouraged.  Well 
equipped  Gymnasium,  Athletic  field  with  four* 
lap  track,  for  base  ball  and  foot  ball.  Ground 
for  tennis  and  basket  ball.    Bowling  alley,  etc. 

Tuition  and  other  expenses  exceedinglT  mod* 
erate.  Need  not  exceed  $100  to  $175  tor  the 
year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  N.  FERRIN,  Dean 


Hill  Military  Academy 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Young  Men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates 
during  the  last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of 
his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  utd 
Business  Courses.    For  Catalogue  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Prindiml 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  fifteenth  year  will  open  Monday,  Sep- 
tember   14. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  bo^ 
and  girls  as  earlv  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits 
them  for  the  Academy. 

A  gymnasium  was  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  on  the  Academy  grounds. 
It  is  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director. 

The  Academy  opened  in  September,  1902,  a 
boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  hall .  is  at  191 
Eleven t!i  street,  and  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address 

PORTLAND  ACADBMY    ::    Portland,  Oregon 


ST.  HELEN'S  HALL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Qasses  in  Art  and 
Elocution  form  Wed- 
nesday, Oct  ist.  Art 
imder  direction  of 
Miss  Georgina  Bams, 
Art  Students'  League, 
New  York.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Ethel  Webb 
of   London,    England. 

Cireulfirs  upon  ap- 
pUeaticn  to 


MISS  ELEANOR  TEBBBTTS,  Principal 


YOUNG  MIEN 

Do   you   want  paying  emplOjrment  with  merch- 
ants  and   business  men,   with   the  banks,   rail- 
ways   and     other     great    corporations    of    the 
country?    If  so,  we  can  help  you.    For  young 
men  and  women  between   14^  and  40  years  ot 
age,    we  obtain   salaries   ranging   from   $500  to 
$1000  a  year.    We  can  obtam  a  good  position 
for    anyone    whom    we    can    prepare    lor    the 
work  to  be  done,  and  when  once  placed  there 
is  a   chance   to   rise,  ^rite  for  our  Catalogue 
now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.    It  will  show 
you  that  we  can  fit  you  for  business — and  find 
business    for    you.     Address 

Holmes  English  and  Budlness  College 

Eleventh  and  Yamhill  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Large,  WeU  Lighted,  WcU  Ventilated  and 
Comfortable  Rooms. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Ctmmtrcial  Course  —  Bookkeeping  by  actual  bu«i; 
nen  training  as  provided  by  "Sadlers  Budget  System,* 
thorough  and  complete.     Commercial  Arithmetic,  Cor- 
respondence and  Penmanship. 

StemgraphU  C»Mri«  —  Shorthand  by  the  GREGG 
LIGHT  LINE  SYSTEM;  Typewriting,  Spelling,  Para- 
graphing.  Punctuation,   Correspondence,   Manifolding, 
Care  and  management  of  writing  machines. 

Address,  H.  N.  ROBINSON,  LL.  D.,  Principal. 
Cor.  Court  and  Johnson  Sts.    '    Pendleton,  Orkgon. 

WHITWORTH  COLLEGE 

THE  HOME  SCHOOL 


'  V  "I 
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Able  Faculty.  Up-to-date 
methods.  Small  classes. 
Maximum  of  individual 
attention  of  teachers. 
Four  elegant  buildings. 
Ample  Equipment 

I— College. 

1— Preparatory  School. 

3 — School  of  Music. 

The  best  of  everything  in 

the  way  of  education.  .  . 

F.  B.Gaitlt, 

Tacoma,  Washington 


SHORTHAND 

Anyone  with  a  common  school  education 
need  have  no  fear  of  failure  with  the  Pemin 
system. 

It  was  awarded  the  World's  Fair  medal  and 
diploma. 

It  is  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  read,  easy  to 
write. 

We  have  a  greater  demand  for  stenographers 
than  we  can  supply. 

Behnke-Walker  Business 
College 

a4a  Washington  Street  PORTLAND,  ORB. 
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Special  Attention  given  to  Collections  Established  1859 

LADD  &  TILTON 

I   TRANSACT  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 


PORTLAND^  OREGON 
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A.  L.  Mills President  W.  C.  Alvord Cashier 

J.  W.  Nbwkirk yice-President  B.  F.  Stbvbns    ....    Asaaant  Cashier 

First  National  Bank 

or    PORTI^AND*    ORCGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Capital 9500,000.00 

StftrpltftS 7  5  0»000.00 

Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 
United  States 


Comer   First   and   VITasKington   Streets 
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J.  C.  AiNSWORTH,  Prerident 
W.  B.  Atsk,  VlccPmident 


R.  W.  ScHMBBR,  Aut.  CMMer 
A.  M.  Wright,  Arat.  Cmahler 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital,  f  300,000         Surplus  and  Profit,  $60,000        Deposits,  $2,000,000 
Wants  Good  Business  upon  Substantial  Assets 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Gives  persoiiAl  attention  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  every  account 


I.1DADING  HOTEI.S  OF  THID  PACIFIC  NORTHVITIDST 

Recommended  by  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 


Only  Sample  Room  in  City 


The  Western  Hotel 


Rates  $1.00  to  Si.ss 
per  day 


D.  U  ADAMS 


Wasco,  Oregon 


Newly  Remodelled 


Rooms  with  Bath 


Hotel  Pendleton 


Rates  $2. 50  and  Up. 


Van  Dran  Bros.  Props. 
Telephone  in  Rooms 


Pendleton,  Oregon 


Everything  New,  Tasty 
and  Comfortable 


Begant  Sample  and  Dining 
Rooms 


Vienna  Hotel 


American  or  European  Plan 


Port  Townsend,  Wash. 


American  Plan,  $1.25  to  $2.00 
per  day   ::    Free  Bus 


Modem  Improvements 
Fireproof  Building 


Hotel  Bartholet 

TENNANT  a  MILES.  Proprietors 
Well  Lighted  Sample  Rooms  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


The  KLOEBER 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium    ^    Green  River  Hot  Springs 


The  Most  Perfectly  Appointed  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  the  West 


V^RHE  development  of  ""The  KLOEBER""  has  reached  a  decree  of 
MtjM  excellency  that  places  it  superior  to  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
wL^I  West  and  amongst  the  leading  health  resorts  of  the  world*  Steam 
^BBJ  heated  and  electric  lig^hted  throus^hout^  with  all  the  approved 
appointments  of  a  modem  institution^  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  those  desir- 
insf  either  rest^  the  restoration  of  health  and  stren^h,  or  merely  pleasure* 
The  waters  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities*  On  main  line  of 
N«  P*  Ry*f  63  miles  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma*    For  further  information 

address 

J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot  Springs,  Wash. 
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Zbc  XLacoma 

TACOMA.  WASHINGTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial 
•  Travelers 

f  tne  Sample  IRooms 

AMKRICAN  PLAN       ::       $3.00  PIR  DAY  UPWARDS 

W.  B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager 


Leading  Hotel  in  Town  First  Class  Meals 

Hotel  Florence 

W.  E.  SAUNTRY,  Proprittor 

foM5omin2?clal  Men  Marysvlllt,  Wash. 

Strictly  First  Class 

The  Sehome  Hotel 

M    A.  THOJUSON,  'Proprietor 

American  Plan  Whitcom,  W«»h. 

Newly  Repaired  and  Furnished 

The  Commercial  Hotel 

D.  J.  BRIDGFORD.  'Proprietor 
Rates  $i.oo  and  $1.25 


Steam  Heated  ::  Electric  Lighted  ::  Call  Bells  In  Every  Room 
Open  Fireplaces 


HOTEL  HOQUIAM 

EDWARD  LYCAN,  Manager 

Hoqidam 


Largest  and  Finest 
Sample  Rooms  in  Town 


WashingUm 


per  day 


Kelso.  Wash. 


Good  Sample  Rooms 

The  Spencer  Hotel 

W.  C.  FAULKNER.  Proprietor 

Electric  Lights  Castle  Rock.  Wash. 


HOTEL 
ROYAL 


1    Newly  constructed 

I   and  strictly  modem 

in  its  appointments 


T b!   Rates  $1.95  and  ^.00 

per  day. 


E.  F.  SCHNEIDER.  Proprietor.  North  Yamhill.  Oregon 


IDotel  Badminton 

J.  W.  WALLIS,  Proprietor 

Leading  family  and  tourist  hotel  on  the  Coa^t      Only  two  blocks  from 
wharf  and  depot.    One  block  from  theatres  and  postofiice. 

RATES  $2.00  AND  $2.50  PER  DAY 

amettcan  plan 

Menu  unsurpassed  in  excellence  European  Plan  from  Si.oo  up 

PMOMC    IN    CVCRV    ROOM 

Delightful  verandas  VANPnilVPP      R     P 

on  first  and  second  floors  f  MnUUUf  Ll\,    D.    U. 
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THE  Spokane: 

Jkn  Up'tO'Date  Hotel  on  the  European  Plan 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Daylight  Rooms    ::    Fifty  Bath  Rooms    ::    Suites    ::    Local 

and  Long  Distance  Telephone  in  Every  Room    ::    Thirty  Special 

Sample  Rooms  Equipped  with  Arc  Lights 


Excellent  Cafe  and  Dining  Rooms 


SPOKANE:,  WASH. 
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Special  Attention  to  Commercial  Men 

McFall  House 

E.  B.  McFall,  Proprietor 

Opposite  Depot  Shoshone,  Idaho 


American  Plan 


First  Class 


Hoffman  House 

W.  O.  Zeigler.  Prop. 

.  Eugene,  Oregon 


THE  OLYHPIA 

E.  N.  TUNIN.  'Proprittor 
Headquarters  for  Commercial  Men  nkfiM^U   W««lk 

Fine  Sample  Rooms  Olympll.  Wash. 


Thos.  C.  B£.ooiffBv,  Phop. 

Ibotel  IRevere 

Stttctli?  jf  ttst  Class 

MODBKrr  OON^VBKIBNCKS 

THB  BBST*  SAMPL.B  ROOMS  IKT  rTBB 

VAr.L.B'S' 

TBB  OKZ.T  n BST  OUAAS  nOTtMl,  IH  TBB 
OKMTKM  or  THB  OZTT 
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The  famous  "Blue  Ribbon"  of  the  Seas.    Won  by  the   "America"   in    English   waters  in    1851,   and  ever  since 

retained    by    American    yachts.     Many   millions    of   dollars   have   been   expended   in   attempts   to  regain   the 

cup  and  in   defending  it.    These  races  have  become    the  "greatest    international   contests    m    the  history  of 
the  world. 
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H  Chapter  of  Y«*>t  Development 
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CWENTY-FIVE    years    ago    it  ing  and  yacht-building  may  be  said  to 

was  a  common  saying  among  have  been  in  the  formative  stage.    In 

yachtsmen  that  there  had  been  that  year  two  brothers,  John   C.   and 

no     improvement     in     yacht-  Edwin  A.   Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  who 

building    since    1851,    if    any  about  the  same  time  became  the  most 

since  1840.  Up  to  1846  American  yacht-  active  promoters  in  the  organization  of 
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THE    "AMERICA"    IN    ENGLAND. 


the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  built  the 
yacht  "Maria,"  the  largest  sloop-rigged 
pleasure  craft  that  had  ever  been  seen 
afloat  up  to  that  time.  I  have  not  her 
exact  dimensions  at  hand,  but  she  was 
over  80  feet  on  the  water  line,  and  more 
than  100  feet  over  all.  She  was  so  large 
that  in  those  days,  before  the  avail- 
ability of  Oregon  pine  sticks,  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  boom  long  and  stout 
enough  for  her  enormous  mainsail,  and 
her  owners,  who  were  ingenious  men, 
devised  a  hollow  spar,  made  of  barrel 
staves  joined  together  and  lashed  with 
iron  straps.  There  is  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  "Maria"  was  designed 
by  George  Steers,  the  designer  of  the 
famous  **America,"  but  I  am  able  to 
state  on  the  authority  of  the  late  George 
L.  Schuyler,  the  surviving  donor  of  the 
"America's''  cup,  and  one  of  the  associ- 
ates of  the  Messrs.  Stevens  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  ''America/'  that  the  "Maria" 
was  designed  and  built  solely  by  the 
Stevens  brothers,  who,  by  the  way. 
were  scientific  men. 

The  "Maria"  beat  everything  in 
American  waters  so  badlv  that  it  was  at 
first  thought  of  sending  her  to  England 
to  represent  American  yachting  at  the 
time  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1851 ;  but 
George  Steers,  who  had  earned  consid- 
erable   distinction    as    a    designer   and 


builder  of  pilot  boats  remarkable  for 
weatherly  qualities  and  speed,  and  who 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Ste- 
venses,  the  principal  advocates  of  the 
proposition  to  send  an  American  yacht 
abroad,  requested  of  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  designing  a  boat  especially  for 
the  purpose,  and  offered  to  furnish  her, 
rigged  and  ready  for  the  trip,  free  of 
cost,  if  she  did  not  beat  the  "Maria." 
When  she  came  to  be  tried  with  the 
sloop,  however,  the  latter  beat  her  so 
badly  that  the  syndicate  almost  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  sending  her  over. 

Yachtsmen  of  that  day  apparently 
failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  large 
sloop,  being  able  to  sail  closer  than  a 
schooner,  will  invariably  beat  her  in 
windward  work,  and  generally  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  superiority 
of  the  schooner  with  lifted  sheets  from 
recovering  the  lost  ground.  After  her 
first  trial  the  "America"  was  somewhat 
improved,  but  she  was  never  able  to 
hold  her  own  against  the  "Maria." 
However,  the  Stevenses  and  their  asso- 
ciates decided  to  pay  Steers  for  the  boat 
and  send  her  to  England.  Her  perform- 
ances in  the  Solent  are  too  well  known 
lo  need  recapitulation. 

The  first  four  matches  for  the  "Amer- 
ica" cup  had  little,  if  any,  effect  on 
American     yacht-building.      The     first 
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three  were  sailed  by  schooners,  in 
which  we  have  always  easily  outclassed 
our  British  relatives,  while  the  fourth 
was  sailed  by  a  Canadian-built  sloop, 
which  was  but  an  inferior  imitation  of 
our  own  model.  The  first  step  of  de- 
velopment began  with  a  departure  from 
the  accepted  type  induced  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  "Genesta,"  issued  in  De- 
cember, 1884. 

The  shallow  bays  with  which  our 
coast  abound,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York,  that  supplied  the 
standard  of  vessel,  as  well  as  the  mode, 
had  produced  a  type  of  yacht,  light  of 
draught  and  broad  of  beam,  particu- 
larly suitable  for  estuarial  cruising. 
There  was  a  notable  difference,  how- 
ever, in  the  accepted  types  of  schoon- 
ers and  sloops.  The  former  were  used 
chiefly  for  deep-sea  cruising,  mainly 
because  they  could  be  handled  by  a 
smaller  crew,  with  the  consequent  sav- 
ing of  expense,  and  as  knocking  about 


in  shoal  water  was  not  the  desideratum 
for  them,  they  were  built  of  deeper 
draught  and  less  beam  in  proportion  to 
their  length.  Thus  there  were  many 
keel  schooners — for  example:  "Ameri- 
ca," "Dauntless,"  "Sappho,"  while 
prior  to  the  year  1882  a  keel  sloop  was 
almost  unknown.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, several  single  stickers,  built  cm 
the  model  of  the  English  cutters,  made 
their  appearance,  but  as  they  failed, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  win 
races,  they  did  not  secure  popularity 
for  the  type. 

The  big  sloops  that  won  races,  and, 
therefor^,  high  places  in  popular  es- 
teem, were  the  "Fanny,"  "Mischief," 
and  "Gracie,"  all  beamy,  light  draught, 
centerboard  yachts. 

Of  the  three  sloops  named  as  con- 
testants for  the  first  honor  in  the 
eighties,  the  "Fanny"  represented  the 
extreme  or  "skimming-dish"  type,  and 
the  "Gracie"  a  more  moderate  embodi- 
ment of  beam  with  greater 
draught-  In  li^ht  breezes  and 
smooth  water  the  **F<mny''  was 
generally  the  victor,  while  in 
strong  winds  and  rough  seas  the 
"Gracie"  invariably  captured  the 
prize.  The  "Mischief/'  interme- 
diate between  the  tw^o,  was  a 
dangerous  adversary  in  light  or 
moderate    weather.      The    latter 
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had  been  selected  to  defend  the  cup  in 
i88i  against  the  Canadian  challenger 
"Atalanta,"  and  had  beaten  her  so  badly 
as  to  give  a  decidedly  farcical  aspect  to 
the  eflfort  of  our  neighbors. 

The  challenge  of  the  "Genesta"  was 
received  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
in  December,  1884.  Early  in  1885  five 
members  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club, 
notable  among  whom  were  Vice-Com- 
modore J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  General 
Charles  J.  Paine  and  Secretary  Edward 
Burgess,  met  in  Boston  and  determined 
to  build  a  boat  for  the  defense  of  the 
cup,  embodying  more  advanced  and 
scientific  ideas  than  any  yacht  then 
afloat.  About  the  same  time  Commo- 
dore James  Gordon  Bennett  and  Vice- 
Commodore  William  P.  Douglas,  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  commissioned 
Mr.  A.  Cary  Smith,  of  New  York,  to 
build  a  sloop  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  product  of  the  New  York  move- 
ment was  the  "Priscilla,"  an  enlarged 
"Mischief,"  while  that  of  the  Boston 
movement  was  the  "Puritan,"  a  radical 
departure  from  the  existing  type.  The 
"Puritan"  was  an  embodiment  mainly 
of  the  ideas  of  Edward  Burgess,  a 
young  Bostonian  of  scientific  training, 
who  had  turned  out  some  fast  cats  and 
other  small  boats,  but  had  not  yet  been 
heard  of  outside  of  the  Hub. 

The  "Puritan"  was  a  departure  from 
the  accepted  style  in  three  essential  re- 
spects. The  relation  of  beam  to  length 
had  been,  in  round  numbers,  as  one  to 
three,  while  in  her  it  was  reduced  to 
one  to  four.  There  was  a  slight  increase 
of  actual  draught,  though  the  relation 
of  draught  to  water  line  length  was^ 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  "Gra- 
cie."  The  latter  with  a  water  line  of 
69  feet  3J4  inches  drew  8  feet,  while 
the  former,  with  81. i  feet  water  line," 
drew  only  8  feet  lo  inches.  It  was  in 
the  disposition  of  thQ  ballast,  however, 
that  the  "Puritan"  differed  most  radi- 
cally from  4ny  sloop  that  had  been  built 
on  typical* American  lines  before  her 
day.  This  was  run  into  a  strip  of  lead 
45  feet  long,  2  feet  Wide  and  16  inches 
thick,  and  bolted  on  the  outside  of  the 
keel.  It  weighed  48  tons.  Besides  that, 
she  had  an  iron  shoe,  weight  900 
pounds,  on  the  foot  of  her  centerboard. 
The  "Gracie,"  "Fanny"  and  other  rac- 


ing sloops  carried  pig-iron  between 
their  ribs  for  ballast;  but  in  this  m- 
stance,  besides  a  great  increase  of  bal- 
last, there  was  a  concentration  of  it  be- 
low the  keel,,  with  the  result  of  an  im- 
portant gain  in  stability.  The  idea  of 
placing  the  ballast  below  the  keel  was 
borrowed  from  the  English,  who  had 
long  used  it. 

The  "Puritan,"  with  her  straight 
stem,  high  bows  and  long  overhang 
stem,  differed  so  widely  in  appearance 
from  her  predecessors  that  she  did  not 
commend  herself  to  the  eyes  of  New 
York  yachtsmen.  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  at  New  London,  in  company 
with  the  late  Captain  Roland  F.  Coffin,, 
the  most  competent  yacht  reporter  at 
that  time.  "What  do  you  think  of  her?"' 
I  asked.  He  replied  :  "I  think  she  looks 
like  an  old  North  River  sloop."  And 
undoubtedly  his  answer  expressed  the 
average  opinion  of  New  York  yachts- 
men at  the  moment.  Yet  she  was  really 
a  handsome  vessel,  being  a  fine  embodi- 
ment of  power,  and,  after  showing  what 
she  could  do,  speedily  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  such. 

The  type  of  yacht  to  which  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  English  coast  had 
given  rise  was  further  modified  by  the 
rules  of  the  English  Yacht  Racing  As- 
sociation, which  placed  an  excessive 
tax  on  beam.  Thus  the  typical  English 
cutter,  of  which  the  "Genesta"  was  a 
fair  representative,  became  a  long,  nar-^ 
row,  de€!p  vessel,  non-capsizable,  but 
prone  to  lie  down  and  sail  on  her  side, 
and  with  a  lack  of  buoyancy  that  made 
her  ride  through  the  waves  rather  than 
over  them.  We  have  seen  that  the  "Pu- 
ritan," with  water  line  length  of  81. i 
feet,  had  22.70  feet  beam  and  8.10  feet 
draught.  The  "Genesta,"  with  81  feet 
length  on  the  water  line,  had  only  15 
feet  beam,  but  her  draught  was  13  feet. 
The  superiority  of  the  "Puritan"  un- 
der all  conditions,  and  on  all  points  of 
sailing  except  running,  was  conclu- 
sively shown  in  the  match.  Several 
abortive  attempts  to  sail  the  first  race 
demonstrated  her  ability  to  beat  the 
English  boat  easily  in  light  weather.  In 
the  first  completed  race  over  the  regu- 
lar New  York  Yacht  Club  course,  from 
Owl's  Head,  in  the  Upper  Bay,  to  the 
Sandy    Hook    L 
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Buoy  13,  below  the  entrance  to  the 
Narrows,  in  a  breeze  light  at  the  begin- 
ning but  stiff  over  three-quarters  of 
the  course,  she  beat  the  "Genesta"  by 
the  decisive  margin  of  i6  minutes  19 
seconds,  after  allowing  her  28  seconds. 
The  second  race,  over  an  ocean  course, 
from  the  Scotland  Lightship  20  miles 
to  leeward  and  return,  sailed  in  a  strong 
breeze  from  the  start  and  in  a  gale  to- 
ward the  close,  was  not  won  so  easily, 
but  better  handling  rather  than  parity 
in  the  qualities  of  the  yachts  accounted 
for  the  good  showing  of  the  English- 
man. 

The  "Puritan"  finished  more  than 
two  minutes  ahead,  and  won  by  i  min- 
ute 38  seconds,  corrected  time. 


The  result  of  that  match  initiated  a 
new  departure  in  English  yacht-build- 
ing, but  this  was  not  made  apparent  in 
the  succeeding  match  of  1886,  because 
the  challenge  of  the  "Galatea"  had  been 
issued  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
"Genesta."  Both  these  boats  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Beavor-Webb,  and  so 
both  challenges  were  sent  at  one  time. 
The  "Galatea"  was  then  on  the  stocks, 
and  she  had  her  first  racing  during  the 
season  that  the  "Genesta"  came  over 
here.  Gauged  by  her  racing  with  the 
"Irex"  and  other  yachts  that  had  re- 
peatedly been  pitted  against  the  "Gen- 
esta,"  she  did  not  com€  up  to  the  lat- 
ter's  standard,  and,  though  it  was  ex- 
pected she  could  be  inyproved  some- 
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what,  the  conclusion  was  inevitable 
that  she  would  make  but  a  poor  show- 
ing against  the  "Puritan." 

There  was  no  urgent  need,  therefore, 
for  the  building  of  a  new  cup  defender, 
but  General  Charles  J.  Paine,  who  had 
been  prominently  connected  with  the 
building  and  management  of  the  "Puri- 
tan," and  had  purchased  the  vessel  af- 
ter the  completion  of  the  match,  de- 
cided to  build  another  boat.  The  out- 
come of  his  decision  was  the  "May- 
flower," for  the  design  of  which  he  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Burgess,  but  the  latter  said 
after  the  yacht  had  been  completed,  "It 
is  only  fair  to  General  Paine  to  state 
that  the  principal  changes  made  in  the 
new  sloop,  which  cause  her  to  diflFer 


from  the  "Puritan,"  were  made  under 
his  direction.  They  are  the  outcome  of 
his  ideas,  and  if  she  comes  up  to  what 
is  expected.  General  Paine  should  have 
all  the  credit." 

In  several  respects  the  "Mayflower" 
differed  essentially  from  the  "Puritan." 
She  had  greater  water  line  length,  less 
proportional  beam,  more  draught,  more 
ballast,  and  a  larger  sail  area.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  principal  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  yachts,  the 
first  given  representing  the  "Puritan," 
the  second  the  "Mayflower":  Water 
line.  81.33  (feet),  85.58.33;  beam,  22.70, 
23.s4.16;  draught,  8.10.10;  sail  area, 
7,982  (square  feet),  8,634.  The  sail  is  to 
the  yacht  what  the  engine  is  to  the  stea- 


"GENESTA"    IN    A    RACE    WITH 


•PURITAN"  0885)- 
miles  an  hour. 


-Beating    to    the    home    rnark^     Wind 
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n^r,  and  all  modifications  of  hull  have 
for  their  ultimate  end  increase  of  sail 
area.  The  *Turitan"  had  832  square  feet 
more  sail  than  the  *'Genesta,"  and  the 
"Mayflower"  had  652  square  feet  more 
than  the  "Puritan."  We  shall  see  as  we 


proceed  that  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase  of  sail  area  in  the  successive 
cup  defenders. 

The  "Galatea"  did  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  "Genesta"  except  in 
size.  She  was  a  larger  boat,  not  nearly 
so  handsome.  Although  a  leaner  vessel, 
her  lines  were  not  as  fine.  She  had 
within  a  fraction  of  six  feet  more  length 
on  the  water  line,  with  the  same  beam, 
15  feet;  half  a  foot  more  draught, 
eight  tons  more  ballast,  and  355  square 
feet  more  sail  area.  She  was  longer, 
deeper,  more  heavily  ballasted  than  the 
"Mayflower,"  but  she  had  8J^  feet  less 
beam  and  1,129  square  feet  less  sail 
area.  Though  by  her  inferiority  in 
beam  and  sail  area  she  secured  time 
allowance  from  the  "Mayflower,"  the 
latter- was  amply  able  to  give  it,  as  the' 
result  of  the  races  shows.    In  the  first 


race,  over  the  regular  club  course,  with 
a  light  wind,  the  "Mayflower"  won  by. 
12  minutes  2  seconds,  corrected  time. 

Soon  after  the  "Mayflower"  had  tri- 
umphed, the  New  York  Yacht  Club  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  Royal  Clyde 
Yacht  Club  of  a  challenge  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
1871  a  yacht  was  built  in  England  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  capturing  the 
"America"  cup.  This  vessel,  the 
"Thistle,"  was  the  first  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cup  matches  on  English 
yacht-building.  She  was  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  cutter  type.  As  we 
had  abandoned  our  old  ideas  and  lean- 
ed somewhat  toward  the  English,  so 
now  the  English,  in  turn,  abandoned 
their  old  ideas  and  leaned  toward  us. 
It  was  not,  on  either  side,  the  manifes- 


tation of  an  imitative  spirit;  it  was  a 
rational  advance  toward  a  new  com- 
mon type,  higher  and  better  in  every  re- 
spect than  either  of  the  old  types.  We 
had  modified  our  ideas  of  the  superla- 
tive importance  of  beam  and  come  to 
recognize  the  value  of  draught,  while 
the  English,  who,  so  to  speak,  had  al- 
most taxed  beam  out  of  existence,  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  its  potency  as  a 
factor  of  speed.  The  "Thistle,"  with  a 
fraction  of  a  foot  less  length  on  the 
water  line  than  the  "Galatea,"  had  over 
one-third  more  beam.  But  mark  one 
important  result;  with  ten  tons  less 
ballast  and  not  quite  three  inches  more 
draught,  she  was  able  to  have  1463 
square  feet  more  sail  area.  She  beat 
everything  in    English   waters   so  de- 


cisively that  the  exultant  Scotchmen 
almost  prepared  in  advance  a  locker  for 
the  keeping  of  the  cup. 

On  this  side,  however,  we  had  not 
remained  passive.  As  soon  as  the  di- 
mensions of  the  "Thistle"  were  receiv- 
ed, General  Paine  and  Mr.  Burgess  be- 
gan the  construction  of  a  new  sloop, 
with  a  view  to  improving  on  the  "May- 
flower." With  the  exception  of  the 
"Mischief,"  which  was  an  iron  boat, 
the  preceding  defenders  had  been  built 
of  wood.  The  "Priscilla"  was  also  built 
of  iron,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  she  did 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  "Pu- 
ritan," and  wood,  therefore,  continued 
to  have  the  preference.  For  the  "Vol- 
unteer," as  the  new  sloop  was  named, 
however,  the  material,  selected  was 
steel,  because  it  afforded  the  maximum 
of    strength     with    the    minimum    of 


weight.  The  "Thistle"  was  also  built 
of  steel ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"Galatea,"  all  the  other  challengei|5  had 
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been  built  of  wood.  Along  with  the 
steps  heretofore  noted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cup  defenders,  there  had  been 
manifested  a  tendency  to  shorten  the 
under-body  of  the  yacht  relatively  to 
the  over-body.  The  **  Puritan'*  was  12 
feet  loj/^  inches  longer  over  all  than  on 
the  water  line.  The  **Mayflower"  was 
14  feet  5  inches  longer  in  the  same  re- 
spect. This  tendency,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  decrease  the  resistance 
and  thereby  increase  the  speed  of  the 
yacht  in  reaching  and  running,  was 
carried  still  further  in  the  ^'Volunteer," 
which  was  20.35  ^^^^  longer  over  all 
than  on  the  water  line.  She  was  about 
three-tenths  of  a  foot  shorter  on  the 
water  line  than  the  "Mayflower,**  had 
about  four-tenths  of  a  foot  less  beam, 
exactly  the  same  draught,  and  five  tons 
more  ballast. 


As  the  designing  of  the  "Volunteer** 
had  been  delayed  for  the  receipt  on  this 
side  of  the  dimensipns  of  the  "Thistle,'' 
in  the  spring  of  1887,  the  actual  work 
of  construction  was  not  commenced  un- 
til about  the  time  the  latter  was  launch- 
ed, so  she  was  not  ready  for  trial  before 
the  2ist  of  July.  But  the  disappoint- 
ments incident  to  new  boats  were  not 
encountered  with  her.  She  was  an  as- 
tonishing success  from  the  start.  Not 
even  the  "Mayflower"  could  approach 
her  in  speed  on  their  first  encounter, 
and  she  won  every  race  she  entered 
during  the  entire  season.  Without  hesi- 
tation, therefore,  she  was  selected  to 
meet  the  *'Thistle.**  A  comparison  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  two  boats 
is  instructive.  The  "Volunteer's**  fig- 
ures are  given  first:  Length  over  all, 
106.23  (feet)  ;  108.50;  water  line  lengthy 
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85.88;  8646;  beam,  23.16.33;  20.35; 
draught,  10;  13.80;  ballast,  55  tons;  70; 
sail  area,  9,260  square  feet;  8,968.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  "Volunteer"  had  more 
beam,  but  the  *'Thistle"  a  greater  ex- 
cess of  draught,  and  that  the  former 
had  the  larger  sail  area,  though  the  dis- 
parity in  this  respect  was  not  so  great 
as  it  had  been  between  previous  de- 
fenders and  challengers.  The  "Thistle" 
was  by  far  the  handsomest  and  fastest 
boat  that  had  yet  come  to  seek  the  cup, 
but  she  was  not  fast  enough  for  the 
"Volunteer."  The  latter  showed  her 
superiority  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
first  race,  which  she  won,  over  the  club 
course,  by  19  minutes  23^  seconds,  be- 
sides allowing  5  seconds.  The  second 
race,  sailed  over  a  forty-mile  ocean 
course,  with  a  beat  to  windward  at  the 
start  and  a  run  home  in  a  stiff  breeze, 
was  not  such  a  walkover,  but  the  Vol- 
unteer won  by  the  decisive  margin  of 
II  minutes  48%  seconds,  corrected 
time. 

A  new  figtire  in  yacht  designing  had 
arisen  and  a  new  type  of  boat  had  come 


into  being  before  the  next  challenge 
was  received  for  the  cup.  Burgess  had 
died  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  lamented 
by  his  friends,  regretted  by  the  nation. 
But  the  genius  of  yacht  designing  had 
not  passed  with  him.  Another  hand, 
even  more  cunning,  took  up  the  pencil 
where  his. had  dropped  it,  and  develop- 
ed novel  and  winning  forms.  In  the 
summer  of  1891  an  odd-looking  sloop 
made  her  appearance  in  New  York  wa- 
ters. Although  only  46  feet  on  the  wa- 
ter line,  she  was  70  feet  over  all.  Yachts- 
men at  first  laughed  at  her  long,  pig- 
shaped  nose  and  flaring,  convex  bows, 
then  marveled  at  her  sailing  qualities. 
Nothing  in  her  class  could  keep  within 
sight  of  her,  while  she  easily  beat  boats 
like  the  ''Gracie,"  which  measured  70 
feet  on  the  water  line.  She  fairly  revel- 
ed in  rough  weather,  and  could  go  out- 
side Sandy  Hook  and  sail  a  race  in  a 
seaway  that  would  stagger  a  yacht  of 
twice  her  size.  Riding  the  waves  like  a 
duck,  she  kept  her  pace  despite  the  se- 
verest buffeting.  The  "Gloriana,"  as 
she  was  called,  was  built  for  E.  D.  Mor- 
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gan,  of  New  York,  bv  the  Herreshoffs, 
of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  a  firm  that  had  earned 
a  reputation  for  building  fast  steam 
yachts,  but  had  not  achieved  anything 
of  note  in  the  building  of  sail  yachts. 

The  best  known  member  of  the  firm 
was  John  B.  Herreshoff,  locally  called 
"the  blind  boat  builder, '  who  had  built 
up  the  business:  but  the  scientific  man 
was  N.  G.  HerreshoflF,  a  younger  broth- 
er. "Nat,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  in- 
timates, was  the  designer  of  the  "Glo- 


riana."  A  small  boat  called  "the  sneak- 
box'*  had  been  used  for  generations  in 
Barnegat  Bay,  for  fishing  and  gaming 
purposes,  because  of  its  light  draught 
and  extraordinary  aj)ility  to  go  in  rough 
weather.  Mr.  HerreshoflF  took  this  as 
a  type  of  his  upper-body,  and  added  sta- 
bility by  devising  a  deep,  thin  under- 
body,  heavily  weighted  at  the  foot.  The 
outcome  of  that  idea  was  the  "Glori- 
ana,"  which  worked  a  revolution  in 
yachting.  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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The  challenge  of  the  "Valkyrie"  for 
1893  broug-ht  out  three  new  boats,  the 
'Vigilant,"  ^^Colonia,"  and  "Pilgrim." 
The  first  two  named  were  built  by  the 
Herreshoffs,  the  last  by  a  Boston  firm. 
The  "Vigilant"  was  a  centerboard,  the 
"Colonia"  a  keel  yacht.  The  struggle 
for  the  honor  of  defending  the  cup  was 
confined  to  these  two,  which  were  of 
the  same  type  in  the  upper-body  as  the 
"Gloriana."  The  Boston  boat  could  not 
keep  the  pace  they  set,  while  the  "Vol- 
unteer," which,  having  been  changed 
to  a  schooner,  re-rigged  as  a  sloop,  for 
a  "trial  horse,"  made  only  a  poor  show- 
ing alongside  the  Herreshoff  creations. 
The  "Vigilant,"  built  of  Tobin  bronze, 
for  strength  and  lightness,  showed  her- 
self to  be  the  better  all-round  boat,  and 
was  named  as  the  defender.  Her  prin- 
cipal dimensions  were :  Length  over  all, 
126  feet;  water  line,  86.2;  beam,  26; 
draught,  13.3;  sail  area,  11,272  square 
feet. 

The  "Valkyrie,"  like  the  "Thistle," 
had  been  designed  by  Mr.  George  Wat- 
son, one  of  England's  foremost  design- 
ers, with  especial  view  to  meeting  the 
conditions  of  American  waters.  She 
was  a  development  of  the  "Thistle" 
idea;  that  is  to  say,  a  wider  departure 
from  the  old  cutter  type,  while  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  bow  indicated  that  the 
good  points  of  the  "Gloriana"  had  not 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  her  design- 
er. She  was  nearly  nine  inches  shorter 
on  the  water  line  than  the  "Vigilant," 
and  she  had  1,230  square  feet  less  sail 
spread.  As  in  the  previous  matches,  the 
superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
fender. The  races  were  sailed  and  the 
"Vigilant"  won  the  first  and  second 
easily,  by  5  minutes  48  seconds  and  10 
minutes  35  seconds  respectively,  after 
allowing  i  minute  48  seconds  time.  She 
also  won  the  third  race,  though  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  40  seconds. 

When  Lord  Dunraven  issued  another 
challenge  for  189*;,  Messrs.  C.  O.  Iselin, 
William  K.  Vanderbilt  and  E.  D.  Mor- 
gan, who  had  been  members  of  the 
syndicate  which  built  the  "Vigilant " 
commissioned  the  Herreshoffs  to  build 
them  a  new  boat.  The  "Defender,"  as 
this  boat  was  named,  preserved  in  her 
hull  the  main  characteristics  of  her  pre- 


decessor, but  was  a  departure  from  the 
American  idea  of  the  centerboard. 

In  the  "Defender"  the  Herreshoffs 
developed  the  fin  keel  idea.  She  Avas 
constructed  of  both  aluminum  and 
bronze,  2  feet  shorter  than  the  "Vigil- 
ant" over  all,  but  2  3-10  feet  longer  on 
the  water  line,  had  about  3  feet  less 
beam  and  6  feet  more  draught.  Tried 
with  the  "Vigilant,"  she  showed  from 
the  beginning  a  superiority  on  every 
point  of  sailing,  and  was  chosen  to  meet 
the  newcomer,  "Valkyrie  HI."  This 
boat,  like  her  predecessors  in  the  last 
two  matches,  had  been  designed  by- 
Watson.  She  was  a  much  larger  and 
more  powerful  vessel  than  her  name- 
sake of  1893,  and  her  sail  area  was  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  "Defender." 
Thus  the  two  nations  had  very  nearly- 
reached  the  common  type  to  which  they 
had  for  almost  a  decade  been  approach- 
ing. The  essential  differences  between 
the  two  boats  are  shown  by  the  folio-w- 
ing figures,  the  first  in  order  being 
those  of  the  "Defender" :  Length  over 
all,  124  (feet);  126;  water  line,  88.5; 
88.85;  beam,  23.3;  draught,  19;  16; 
sail  area,  12,650  (square  feet)  ;  13,028. 

When  the  boats  were  measured  it 
was  found  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
struggles  between  "single-stickers," 
time  allowance  had  to  be  given  by  the 
challenger  to  the  defender.  As  30  knot 
races  had  been  decided  on,  the  "Val- 
kyrie" allowed  29  seconds.  The  first 
race,  sailed  in  a  light  breeze,  over  a 
moderate  ground  swell,  showed  the  su- 
periority, both  on  and  oflF  the  wind,  of 
the  "Defender,"  which  won  by  the  com- 
fortable margin  of  8  minutes  49  sec- 
onds, corrected  time.  In  the  second  en- 
counter, the  "Defender,"  although  crip- 
pled immediately  before  the  start  by  a 
deliberate  foul,  and  thereby  compelled 
to  carry  less  canvass  than  her  adver- 
sary, sailed  a  magnificent  race,  actually 
beating  the  "Valkyrie"  over  two-thirds 
of  the  course,  and  finishing  only  i  min- 
ute 16  seconds  behind — on  corrected 
time,  47  seconds.  Mr.  Iselin  protested 
the  race  and  the  committee  gave  it  to 
the  "Defender,"  which  the  circum- 
stances warranted.  Dunraven  then 
withdrew  from  the  match  in  a  hufT. 

The  challenge  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton, 
for  1899,  revived  the  good  feeling,  and 
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the  "Shamrock"  was  welcomed.  This  out  some  of  the  fastest  yachts  in  Eng- 
boat  was  designed  by  Fife,  Watson's  lish  waters.  On  our  side  the  Herresh- 
principal  competitor,  who  has  turned     oflFs  built  the  splendid  "Cokmibia"  for 
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THE    "COLUMBIA." 

Mr.  Iselin  and  Commodore  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
which  won  easily  in  the  exciting  con- 
tests of  that  year.  Nothing  daunted, 
Sir  Thomas  challenged  again  for  1901, 
bringing  with  him  "Shamrock  II."  The 
*'Constitution"  was  built  to  defend  the 
cup,  but  the  ''Columbia"  proved  su- 
perior in  the  trial  races,  and  was  se- 
lected. . 

The  conviction  among  yachtsmen 
upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton*s  challenger  for  the 
^America's"  cup  carried  with  it  real 
menace  to  the  continued  residence  of 
tlie  famous  trophy  in  this  country,  grew 


with  the  cabled  reports  from  abroad 
concerning  the  elaborate  preparations 
being  made  for  the  building  of  "Sham- 
rock .II."  The  reason  for  this  fear  was 
set  forth  in  a  letter  by  Designer  Clinton. 
H.  Crane,  of  New  York.  He  said,  in 
part: 

'The  fact  that  the  "Shamrock"  is 
building  at  Denny's  yard,  at  Dumbar- 
ton, does  not  seem  to  have  excited  the 
interest  of  the  yachtsmen  in  this  coun- 
try that  it  should  have  done,  perhaps 
because  it  is  not  known  that  this  is  the 
first  sailing  yacht  that  the  Denny's  have 
ever  built,  and  that  the  Dennys  have 
the  only  private  model-testing  tanks  in 
the  world — two  very  suggestive  facts. 
It  is  known  that  the  speeds  of  the  war- 
ships and  the  merchantmen  of  unusual 
model  have  been  predicted  with  abso- 
lute accuracy  after  experiments  in  such 
a  tank."  These  fears,  however,  proved 
groundless,  as  the  "Columbia"  was 
again  the  victor. 

Now  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  comes  again 
with  "Shamrock  III,"  and.it  is  gener- 
allv  admitted  that  she  is  the  finest  and 
most    dangerous    challenger   England 
has  ever  sent  over.  The  races  to  be  held 
this  year  are  exciting  perhaps  greater 
interest  than  ever  before. 
<$>  <^ 
British  yachtsmen  for  the  past  fifty 
years — since  the  old  America  won  the 
cup — have  striven  to  capture  the  prize 
so  zealously  guarded  by  the  Americans. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  the  eighth  Brit- 
ish challenger,  and  the  1903  series  rep- 
resents the  twelfth  effort  made  to  re- 
take the  cup.     The  list  is  as  follows: 
1870 — James   Ashbury,   Cambria. 
1871 —  James  Ashbury,  Livonia. 
1876 — Major  Charles  GiflFord,  Countess 

of  Dufferin. 
1881 — Capt.  Alexander  Cuthbert,  Ata- 

lanta. 
1885 — Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Genesta. 
1886— Lieut.  William  Hen,  R.N.,  Gala- 
tea. 
1887— James  Bell,  Thistle. 
1893 — Earl  of  Dunraven,  Valkyrie  II. 
1895 — Earl  of  Dunraven,  Valkyrie  III. 
1899 — Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Shamrock  I. 
1901 — Sir   Thomas    Lipton,   Shamrock 

II. 
1903 — Sir   Thomas    Lipton,   Shamrock 
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CONGRATULATIONS/'     said 
Dorothy. 
**So  kind  of  you,"  I  answer- 
ed.  "I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  aware  of  my  good  for- 
tune.  In  fact,  I  came  to  break  the 
news  to  you." 

"You're  a  trifle  late/'  she  re- 
plied.   "I  met  Mr.  Hendrick- 
son  today,  and  he  told  me 
all  about  it." 

"Wonderful/'  said  I 
**Hendrickson  must 
be  a  clairvoyant 
I  didn't  know  it 
myself    until 
about     an 
hour  ago." 

D  o  r  othy 
favored     m  e 
with    a    daz- 
zling smile  of 
unbelief. 
Now,     Doro- 
thy's eyes  are 
black  and  her 
lips  are  red; 
also  her  teeth 
are     very 
white  and 
even ;    there- 
fore,  it   is   a 
treat  to  see  her 
smile,   but   it   is 
sometimes    rather 
disconcerting  to  have 
her  smile  at  one.  Some 
times  her  smiles  express 
derision.    This  one  certain- 
ly did. 

*'What  an  unblushing  fib- 
ber you  are/'  she  said,  "Why. 
it  is  public  property  by  this  time." 

"It  surely  is,"  I  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit, "if  your  friend  Hendrickson  is  still 
at   large."    Dorothy  raised  a  warning 


finger.   "Be  careful !"  she  cried.  "Am  I 
to  be  invited  ?" 

"I  came  to  invite  you — " 
"How  lovely/'  said  Dorothy. 
"To  go  to  the  opera,"  I  concluded. 
Will  she  be  there?"  she  asked. 
"Who?"  said  I. 

"Why,  the  young  lady  you 
are   going  to   marry." 
I  began  to  suspect  Hen- 
drickson.   "I  hope  so, 
I  said. 

Will  you  answer 
a   question/'    I 
entreated, 
"what  did  he 
tell  you?" 

"Why,  that 
you  are  go- 
i  n  g  to  be 
married,"  she 
said.  "He 
said  everyone 
at  Mrs.  De 
Vere's  knew 
it." 

M  r  s.    D  e 
Vere  kept  the 
house   where 
I  hoarded. 
Her  roof  also 
sheltered  Mr. 
Hendrickson. 
My  suspicions 
took  firm  root. 
"How?"  I  said. 
"Oh,  their  curiosity 
was  aroused  because  you 
were     called     up     on     the 
'phone  so  often  by  the  young 
lady,  and  because  you  'always 
dressed  yourself  with  great  care 
and  went  out  immediately  after.  But 
their     suspicions     became    a    certainty 
when  you  told  Mrs.  DeVere  that  you 
were  going  to  give  up  your^ooms  ^nd 
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go  to  housekeeping/' 

**Dorothy,"  said  I,'**your  friend  Hen- 
drickson  certainl}'  is  a  clairvoyant." 

**Now  it's  my  turn,"  said  Dorothy. 
"What  does  she  look  like?" 

A  sudden  recollection  of  someone 
having  been  slain  with  the  jaw  bone  of 
an  ass  caused  me  to  choke  down  the 
words,  "Like  you,"  that  rose  to  my  lips. 
Instead,  I  assumed  a  look  of  happy 
retrospection,  from  behind  which  I  fur- 
tively studied  my  companion,  as  I  an- 
swered :  "She's  a  brunette ;  dainty  fig- 
ure, black  eyes,  and — er — red  lips.  She 
carries  her  clothes  well.  In  fact,  she's 
a  girl  to  be  proud  of." 

**That's  quite  an  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion.  You  must  be  deeply  in  love." 

"Deeply,"  I  conceded,  "head  over 
heels,  one  might  say." 

"It's  queer,"  said  Dorothy,  "that  I 
didn't  know  of  this  before.  I  think  you 
migfht  have  told  me." 

"I  was  afraid,"  I  murmured. 

"How  ridiculous,"  she  scoffed. 

"It's  a  fact,"  said  I. 

"Why?" 

"You  wouldn't  have  helped  me  out," 
I  said. 

"But  I  don't  know  her,"  said  Doro- 
thy. 

"Ah,  but  you  do."  I  insisted.  "You 
know  her  very  well."  As  she  seemed  to 
have  no  answer  for  that,  I  judged  that 
now  was  my  chance  to  put  a  spoke  in 
Hendrickson's  wheel.  Therefore^  I 
went  on : 

"I'm  surprised  that  Hendrickson's 
mysterious  source  of  information  did 
not  enable  him  to  give  you  more  details. 
When  a  man  takes  it  upon  himsel  to 
announce  an  engagement  he  should  be 
more  explicit ;  it  would  save  such  a  lot 
of  misunderstandings,  you  know." 

"Mr.  Hendrickson  did  not  announce 
your  engagement,"  said  she.  "He  mere- 
ly told  me  what  he  had  heard.  I  think 
you  might  tell  me  who  she  is." 

"I'll  do  better  than  that,"  said  I,  "I'll 
show  you  her  photograph." 


Dorothy  came  over  to  the  divan  and 
sat  down  beside  me,  as  I  took  my  watch 
from  my  pocket  and  opened  the  cover. 

"Why,  that's  a  picture  of  me,"  she 
said. 

"Exactly,"  said  I. 

"But  I'm  not  engaged  to  you." 

"I  didn't  say  that  you  were.  You  told 
me  yourself  that  it  was  public  property 
by  this  time." 

She  flung  herself  into  another  chair, 
and  glared — positively  glared — at  me. 
"I  think  you're  horrid,"  she  burst  out. 
"How  dared  you  mix  my  name  up  in 
any  such  business?" 

"My  Dear  Girl,"  I  expostulated,  "I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  It  was 
your  friend  Hendrickson,  and  you  just 
now  told  me  that  he  mentioned  no 
names." 

Dorothy  very  impolitely  turned  her 
back  on  me  at  this  juncture,  and  after 
I  had  waited  some  time  for  some  fur- 
ther remark  from  her,  I  arose  and  went 
into  the  hall  to  find  my  hat.  Having 
found  it,  I  returned  and  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

"Dorothy,"  I  remarked,  "you  know 
that  you  did  ring  me  up  almost  every 
evening." 

Notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  my 
tone  and  manner,  which  I  had  meant  to 
be  concih'atory,  my  remark  was  ig- 
nored.  Finallv: 

"Why  did  you  accept  my  congratu- 
lations?" said  a  very  sulky  voice. 

I  sat  down.  "I  thought  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  something  else,"  I  replied.  "My 
mine  was  sold  today  for  seventy  thou- 
sand, and  I  came  over  to  tell  you  just 
as  soon  as  I  received  the  telegram 
which  gave  me  the  news." 

No  answer.  I  got  up  and  took  a  step 
toward  the  door. 

"I'm  going,"  said  I. 

"Opera?"  suggested  a  very  subdued 
voice. 

I  was  forced  to  turn  back.  "Will  she 
be  there?"  I  inquired. 

"I— I  think  she  will."  said  Dorothy. 
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CHE  creation  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Memorial  Church 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Jane  L. 
Stanford  to  erect  some  lasting^ 
monument  to  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band, the  financier,  the  statesman,  the 
pli.lanthropist.  The  cultivated  mind 
turns  for  the  expression  of  its  nobler 
sentiments  to  the  realm  of  the  super- 
natural, seeking:  as  symbols  for  its 
ideals  something  above  the  common- 
place, something  that  embraces  the 
things  of  faith.     It  was,  naturally,  im- 


perative that  this  memorial  to  Senator 
Stanford  should  be  part  of  the  great 
university  which  he  had  founded  and 
so  liberally  endowea,  and  to  the  relig- 
ious mind  of  Mrs.  Stanford  no  me- 
morial seemed  more  fitting  than  a 
church. 

Her  purpose  at  first  was  to  erect  at 
moderate  cost  a  structure  that  would 
be  in  keeping"  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  university  buildings,  but,  while  the 
general  purpose  was  not  abandoned, 
the  possibilities  in  church  architecture 
so  appealed  to  her  that  the  design  was 


MEMORIAL    CHURCH.    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY.— One  of  the  architectural  triumpha^f  the  West. 
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V^EW     IN     THE     CHANCEL     OF     THE     MEMORIAL   CHURCH— Showing   a   portion    of   the   mosaics, 
the     Prophets,     and     part     of    the     "Gloria     dci  angeli." 

elaborated,   with   the   result    that    the  and  facinjs:  this  arch,  on  the  further  side 

church  as  completed  is,  from  an  artistic  of  the  inner  ouadrang-le,  is  the  Memor- 

point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  notable  ial  Church.     The  building,  like  all  the 

structures  in  America.  university  buildings,  is  constructed  of 

The  memorial  arch  forms  the  impos-  buff    sandstone    and    roofed    with    red 

ing  entrance  to  the  outer  quadrangle,  tile.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with 
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The  man  whose  genius  and  foresight,  remarkable  executive  ability  and  advanced  educational 

ideas  have  been  largely  instrumentol  in  making  Sunford  University 

the  great  institution  that  it  is. 
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WINDOW   OF   THE   ANNUNXIATION. 

rounded  ends.  The  four  gables  of 
nave,  transept  wings  and  apse  unite 
in  a  twelve-sided  belfry  tower,  the  spire 
rising  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet,  this  being  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  The  tower  is  flanked  by  four 
turrets  of  flying-buttress  pattern,  and 
four  clock-faces  look  toward  the  car- 
dinal points  of  the  compass.  The  front 
of  the  church,  facing  the  quadrangle, 
has  for  its  central  feature  a  large  rose- 
window,  and  on  each  side  are  three 
small  choir  windows.  Beneath  the  ros- 
ette is  the  inscription: 


"Memorial   Church,'* 

Erected  to  the  Glory  of  God  and  the 

Memory   of    Leland    Stanford." 

In  the  gable,  above  the  window,  is 
a  beautiful  scene  in  Venetian  mosaic 
work.  It  represents  Christ  speaking 
to  the  people,  and  the  landscape  effects, 
the  tints  of  toliage,  the  varied  colors 
of  costumes,  are  sl\\  true  to  life  and 
more  realistic  than  any  artist's  brush 
could  make  them.  At  the  left  of  the 
facade  is  a  large  fieure  of  Time,  and 
at  the  right  one  of  Plenty,  both  fash- 
ioned in  mosaic. 


A   WINDOW 
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WINDOWS    IN    THE    TRANSEPT. 


The  main  entrance  is  from  the  south 
arcade  of  the  quadrangle.  The  mass- 
ive oaken  doors,  hung  by  antique  oxi- 
dized iron  hinges,  open  into  the  vesti- 
bule, from  which  similar  doors  admit 
one  to  the  nave.  The  first  impression 
is  almost  confusing:  by  reason  of  the 
variety  of  sensations  which  are  awak- 
ened. 

The  transmuted  sunlight  outlines  in 


purple  and  gold  and  red  the  figures  in 
the  many  art-glass  windows,  the  more 
sombre  hues  of  the  scenes  in  mosaic 
blend  with  warmer  tints  of  the  frescoes, 
the  whiteness  of  the  marble  statues 
causes  them  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
and  all  is  in  harmony  with  the  restful 
eflfect  of  the  gray  walls,  while  the  notes 
of  the  great  organ  form  ^symphony  of 
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Looking    toward    the    Chancel. 


sound  as  perfect  as  the  symphony  of 
color. 

The  church  contains  two  series  of 
stained  glass  windows,  filling  respect- 
ively the  lower  story  and  the  cleres- 
tory. These  pictured  windows  are 
adapted  mainly  from  the  works  of  mod- 
ern painters,  a  large  number  being 
taken  from  Hoffman's  Life  of  Christ 
and  Dore*s  Illustrated  Bible.    The  win- 


dows in  the  lower  story  number  thir- 
teen groups  of  figures  and  those  in 
the  clerestory  thirty-two  single  figures, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  series  of  orna- 
mental windows  in  the  tower.  In  the 
apse  are  "The  Nativity"  (from  Fel- 
lowes  -  Prynne),  *'The  Crucifixion" 
Cfrom  Degger),  and  "The  Ascension" 
(from  Carlotti).  As  a  wj^ole,  these 
windows  are  admirable  b^^fei^©f  ^^^- 
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WINDOW    IN    THE   TRANSEPT. 

The  glass  is  of  purest  quality,  the  color 
scheme  is  varied  and  harmonious,  and 
many  of  them  have  the  radiance  of 
mother-of-pearl  or  the  deep  hues  of 
amber.  The  rose  window^  has  as  a  cen- 
tral figure  Holman  Hunt's  "Christ 
Child"  in  the  midst  of  a  modest  de- 
sign,   and    is    rarely   beautiful.      Per- 


haps the  most  impressive  of  the  win- 
dows is  '|Gethsemane."  The  night 
scene,  so  difficult  to  execute  in  glass, 
with  the  main  figure  touched  by  a 
beam  of  light,  and  the  background  of 
vari-colored  hills,  is  very  realistic  and 
expressive.  The  spirit  of  all  the  win- 
dows is  devout  and  revereut  and  fulfills 
their  designed  purpose  of  waking  in  the 
beholder  a  feeling  of  worship. 

Almost  more  marvelous  than  this 
storied  beauty  in  glass  is  the  work  that 
has  been  wrought  in  mosaic.  Under- 
neath the  allegorical  windows  in  the 
apse  is  the  *'Last  Supper,"  copied  from 
Roselli's  great  work  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  The  original  was  executed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  and  this  is  the 
only  copy  that  has  ever  been  permitted 
to  be  made.  Above  the  windows  is 
"The  Glory  of  the  Angels,"  in  which 
the  artist  has  so  portrayed  an  angelic 
host,  ideal  in  form  and  feature,  and 
so  blended  the  richness  of  color  that  the 
scene  seems  real  beyond  the  power  of 
art.  Above,  and  encircling  the  apse, 
is  a  series  of  heroic  figures  of  the 
prophets.  This  work  was  designed  and 
the  material  prepared  in  Venice,  and 
skilled  Italian  artisans  were  sent  to 
the  university  to  put  it  in  place.  One 
finds  it  difficult  to  realize  that  such 
pleasing  effects  can  be  produced  from 
combining  bits  of  colored  glass.  The 
symmetry  of  the  figures,  the  natural- 
ness of  expression,  the  artistic  draping 
of  costumes,  the  variety  of  coloring, 
the  charm  of  each  separate  picture,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  whole,  unite  to 
awaken  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
greatness  of  art  and  a  more  intelligent 
love  of  the  beautiful. 

The  great  dome  is  finished  in  fresco, 
and  the  figures  are  allegorical.  This 
feature  of  the  ornamentation  of  the 
church  is  most  beautiful.  In  the  chan- 
cel are  fifteen  life-size  statues  in  white 
Italian  marble.  The  center  piece  is  a 
statue  of  Christ ;  on  the  right  is  Mary, 
on  the  left  Joseph,  and  behind  in  half 
circle  are  the  twelve  disciples.  The 
altar  is  faced  with  a  bas-relief  in  mar- 
ble of  Ruben's  "Entombment."  These 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  sculptor's 
art  were  also  brought  from   Italy. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  nave  is 
the  organ  loft.    The  great  Stanford  or- 
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gSLTi  has  become  known  the  world  over, 
not  that  it  is  exceptional  in  size,  but 
that  it  is  more  nearly  perfect  in  purity 
of  tone,  lightness  of  action  and  general 
excellence  than  any  instrument  pre- 
viously made.  The  organ  is  arranged  a 
half  on  one  side  of  the  loft  and  a  half 
on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  console 
at  the  front.  The  organ  contains  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  pipes  from  one- 
half  inch  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  forty 
stops,  fifteen  registers  and  fifteen  pedal 


movements.  Electric  power  is  used  for 
operating  the  instrument  and  it  re- 
quires thirty  miles  of  wire  to  convey 
the  impulse  from  the  Keyboard  to  the 
pipes.  Organ  recitals  are  given  for  all 
parties  of  visitors,  and  many  people 
come  long  distances  simply  to  hear  this 
great  organ. 

In  each  of  the  transept  wings  is  a 
gallery,  which,  while  possibly  neces- 
sary from  a  utilitarian  standpoint,  de- 
tract from  the  general  symmetry  of  the 
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architecture  and  interfere  with  the  view 
of  some  of  the  windows.  The  sand- 
stone walls  are  richly  carved  and  in 
the  transepts  are  engraved  with  texts 
from  the  early  church  historians  and 
the  writings  of  the  saints.  There  are 
also  various  tablets  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  members  of  the  families  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  heavy  hammer-beam 
trusses  and  bronzed  connecting  rods, 
and  throughout  the  floor  is  tiled. 

Such,  in  part,  is  the  grace  and  grand- 
eur of  the  Leland  Stanford  Memorial 
Church,  imperfectly  expressed,  for 
words  can  not  convey  the  impressions 
which  the  eye  alone  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. Nor  can  the  glimpses  caught 
by  the  camera  give  the  wonderful  color 
scheme  or  the  effect  produced  on  the 
senses  by  the  combined  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  this  great  architectural  crea- 
tion. 

One  must  perforce  climb  to  the  dome 
of  the  church  to  get  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  charm  of  the  natural  surround- 
ings in  which  Stanford  University  has 
been  placed.  After  an  ascent  that 
leaves  one  breathless,  the  belfry  is 
reached.  Here  are  four  bells  (the  larg- 
est weighing  two  thousand  pounds), 
which  ring  the  chimes  composed  by 
Mendelssohn  for  Westminster,  their 
sweet-toned  voices  striking  the  hours 


and  the  quarters  and  giving  warning 
by  four  clock  faces  (electric  lighted  at 
night)  of  the  passage  of  time.  Below 
are  clustered  the  university  buildings, 
their  red  roofs  gleaming  in  the  clear 
sunlight,  and  just  beyond  the  arbore- 
tum lies  the  town  of  Palo  Alto.  The 
valley  spreads  out  on  either  hand  with 
its  glory  of  live  oak  trees,  its  orchards 
and  its  houses.  There  to  the  east  and 
north  is  the  Bay  of  Sar^  Francisco,  its 
glistening  expanse  stretching  away  to- 
ward Alameda  and  Oakland,  with  the 
metropolis  just  hidden  by  a  range  of 
foothills.  Beyond  the  bay  the  coast 
range  extends  southward  toward  San 
Jose,  Mount  Hamilton  standing  prom- 
inent with  the  glass  dome  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  glistening  on  its  summit. 
The  Santa  Cruz  mountains  form  the 
background  to  the  scene,  rising  near 
at  hand  to  a  height  of  two  thousand 
to  three  thousand  feet  and  shutting  out 
a  view  of  the  ocean.  The  darker  can- 
ons outline  the  blue  ridges  of  this  range 
and  here  and  there  the  green  of  grain 
field  or  orchard  or  vineyard  and  the 
white-painted  cottage  show  where  a 
home  has  been  created  among  the  for- 
est clad  hills.  Over  all  is  the  blue  of 
California  skies  and  upon  all  is  the 
gold  of  California  sunshine,  the  whole 
forming  a  scene  the  charm  of  which 
few  lands  can  equal. 
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Cbc  Lady  of  the  Cbafing  Disb 


By  eieanor  M*  Beistand-Moore 
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HLEXANDER  ALEXANDER 
was  on  his  way  back  East — all 
the  way  back — bearing  with 
him  the  reduplicated  perfec- 
tion of  a  name  which  was  very 
well  known  in  Seattle.  The  landscape 
fading  away  into  the  clear-obscure  of 
a  Northwest  twilight,  had  ceased  to 
divert  the  traveler,  and  Alec  began  to 
look  about  the  car  a  little.  He  had  no- 
ticed, not  without  annoyance,  that  vis- 
a-vis in  his  compartment  there  was  a 
young  lady  traveling  alone,  and  now 
she  was  initiating  a  certain  procedure 
which  Alec  watched  with  apprehen- 
sion. Evidently  she  had  brought  with 
her  all  the  food  she  expected  to  con- 
*  sume  between  Seattle  and  New  York, 
and  Alec  was  annoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  all-pervading  orange  peel  and  the 
ubiquitous  stickiness  of  marmaladed 
crumbs. 

"I  hope  I  shall  not  incommode  you !" 
she  said,  tentatively,  in  a  voice  so  well 
modulated  that  Alec  felt  a  little  bewil- 
dered. He  lied  like  a  gentleman,  and 
when  she  opened  a  wicker  hamper  to 
abstract  a  cloth  of  hemstitched  linen, 
a  French  coffee  pot  and  a  chafing-dish, 
curiosity  surmounted  every  other  sen- 
timent he  had. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  process 
by  which  a  really  well-bred  person  is 
entrapped  in  the  snare  of  rudeness. 
Perhaps,  when  the  culinary  overture 
began,  Alec  should  have  risen  and  left 
her  alone  at  the  little  table  she  was 
spreading  for  supper ;  and  yet  that  was 
not  an  exact  solution  of  the  problem  of 
personal  justice.  Half  of  the  compart- 
ment belonged  to  him,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  bad  beginning  for  a  five 
days'  tete-a-tete  to  waive  one's  indi- 
vidual rights  because  a  young  woman 
in  a  tourist  car  had  gone  in  for  light 
housekeeping.  Alec  had  views  about 
these  things,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 


to  sit  still,  not  unwillingly,  now  that  the 
situation  assumed  an  aspect  of  unex- 
pected interest. 

A  person  of  widen  experience  on 
these  lines  would  be  amused  to  know 
that  Alec  had  imagined  the  tourist 
lunch  basket  as  a  chamber  of  gastro- 
nomic horrors.  He  had  been  hopeless- 
ly spoiled  as  to  his  palate,  and  a  trav- 
eling larder  suggested  to  his  mind  an 
endless  chain  of  weinerwurst,  ramparts 
of  fat  ham  sandwiches,  pies  and  cinna- 
mon buns,  anything  greasy,  sticky, 
smelly  and  altogether  odious.  But  this 
girl  belonged  to  the  tailor-made  type, 
and  her  catering  partook  of  the  same 
fashion.  She  looked  at  Alec  furtively, 
but  with  a  fine  discrimination  which 
noted  discontentedly  his  elegant  clothes 
and  the  marks  of  good  grooming.  She 
would  rather  —  much  rather  —  have 
shared  her  compartment  with  a  more 
improbable  possibility. 

There  was  a  gentle  tinkling  of  silver 
cutlery  and  the  clatter  of  blue  Saxon 
china  quivering  with  the  motion  of  the 
train.  Alec  could  not  help  noting  the 
clever  way  the  girl  had  of  making  her- 
self both  dainty  and  comfortable  with- 
in the  bounds  of  strict  economy. 

"You  do  not  incommode  me  in  the 
least,"  Alec  said,  cheerfully,  **but  I  am 
sure  I  must  be  in  your  way.  I  will  sit 
across  the  aisle,  if  you  don't  mind,  and 
— and — watch  you  !" 

Adelaide  gave  him  a  quick,  half-start- 
led glance,  and  her  color  deepened  de- 
cidedly. But  Alec  was  changing  his 
seat  and  he  did  not  notice  what  dismay 
he  had  occasioned  by  this  confessed  in- 
tention of  spying. 

Adelaide  placed  the  bunch  of  violets 
she  wore  in  a  little  glass  on  the  win- 
dow sill. 

"If  he  were  not  so  young  and  so — so 
— "  she  mused,  hesitating  for  a  term  to 
describe  Alec.  Then  she^gan  torcom- 
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fort  herself.  "I  suppose,"  she  reflected, 
"he  is  a  barber  or  something  of  that 
sort." 

As  she  continued  her  preparations 
Alec  grew  more  and  more  interested. 
Chafing-dish  parties  were  his  hobby. 

"I  do  not  want  to  crowd  you  out," 
Adelaide  observed,  politely.  "You  have 
just  as  many  privileges  here  as  I  have, 
you  know." 

"Oh,"  said  Alec,  lightly,  "it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  tourist — isn't  it? — to  do 
as  one  pleases.  I  always  thought  the 
people  with  objections  were  stowed 
away  in  the  Pullman." 

"That  depends,"  said  Adelaide,  qui- 
etly, carving  a  rasped  roll.  "Some  peo- 
ple have  more  objections  than  money." 

"I  hope  you  don't  object  to  being 
watched,"  said  Alec,  apologetically,  for 
he  had  sharp,  compunctious  irritings 
from  a  gentlemanly  conscience. 

What  was  the  etiquette  of  tourist 
cars,  anyhow?  Adelaide  ignored  this 
palpable  attempt. 

"Do  you  camp  out — like  the  rest  of 
us?"  she  asked,  indifferently. 

"No,"  said  Alec.  "I  never  thought 
of  it." 

He  wanted  to  tell  her  how  famous 
he  had  become  for  his  lobster  a  la  New- 
berg,  and  his  mutton  chops  grilled  in 
sherry,  and  his  Beaureeard  eggs,  and 
the  particular,  inimitable  Edam  cheese 
rarebit  which  had  won  him  the  name  of 
"Alexander  the  Great."  But  he  held 
this  in  reserve  as^ainst  a  better  ac- 
quaintance. It  was  a  pitv  he  did  not 
go  a  little  farther,  for  this  creditable 
reticence  was  set  at  naught  by  an  act  of 
flaerant  presumption. 

Seeing  her  produce  a  little  pot  of 
butter,  a  can  of  condensed  cream  and  a 
fascinating  jar  sealed  and  labelled  very 
daintily.  Alec  exclaimed,  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment : 

"What  are  you  going  to  have  for  sup 


per 


v' 


It  was  an  awful  thingf  to  do,  and  he 
could  have  kicked  himself  after  he  had 
said  it.  Adelaide  dropped  the  lid  of  the 
coffee  pot  and  her  face  flushed  hotly. 
In  a  moment,  I  think,  she  would  have 
said  something  crushing:,  for  she  stared 
at  Alec  in  utter  astonishment:  but  his 
quick  attempt  at  restitution  forestalled 
her. 


" — I — beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  rap- 
idly. "I  should  not  have  asked ;  but,  you 
see,  I  am  a  cook  myself,  and  I  take  a 
professional  interest  in  all  of  these 
things.   Allow  me!" 

He  was  handing  her  the  lid  of  the 
coffee  pot,  and  Adelaide  managed  to 
smile  faintly  as  she  took  it,  but  she  did 
not  tell  him  anything  about  the  menu. 
Alec  retreated,  rather  hastily,  into  the 
dining  car,  and  then  he  repaired  to  the 
smoker,  where  he  stayed  till  nine 
o'clock,  annoyed  at  the  strange  breach 
of  etiquette  into  which  his  curiosity 
had  plunged  him.  The  girl  was  evi- 
dently a  lady.  She  was  a  pretty  girl, 
too — not  so  pretty,  either,  but  her  eyes 
were  uncommon  and  her  voice  was 
softly  modulated,  and  she  had  lovely 
hair.  Her  hands,  too — he  had  noticed 
them! 

At  nine  o'clock  on  a  transcontinental 
train  a  great  many  people  go  to  bed. 
As  Alec  came  in  from  the  smoker  he 
saw  the  repp  curtains  of  No.  7  hanging 
in  the  severely  proper  folds  laid  down 
by  convention. 

"By  George!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
creditable  sense  of  contrition,  "the  chaf- 
ing dish  lady  has  the  upper  berth!  I 
forgot  about  that.  I  meant  to  exchange 
with  her." 

It  was  too  late  now  for  an  act  of  self- 
sacrifice.  The  upper  berth  was  shroud- 
ed in  silence  and  the  faint,  beguiling 
odor  of  violets.  Alec  felt  like  a  cad  as 
he  crawled  into  the  lower,  and  his 
sense  of  usurpation  grew  rather  uncom- 
fortable as  an  asthmatic  person  over 
the  way  held  forth  upon  the  selfishness 
of  men  who  permitted  a  woman  to 
climb  into  the  upper  tier  while  they 
were  reposing  in  a  coveted  lower. 

Alec  arose  early,  from  habit.  He  was 
up  at  six  and  through  with  his  break- 
fast before  he  became  aware  of  certain 
purposive  movements  in  the  upper 
berth  of  No.  7.  He  had  a  passing  im- 
pulse to  leave  the  car  while  the  chafing- 
dish  lady  struggled  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  railroad  toilette,  and  then 
he  decided  he  wouldn't — on  principle — 
let  a  strange  girl  determine  his  actions 
in  such  a  positive  way.  So  he  sat  still 
and  stared  out  of  the  window  in  the 
porter's  corner  until  a  soft/rleprecating 
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voice  accosted  him  with  embarrass- 
ment: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but — do  you 
happen  to  see  the  ladder  anywhere?" 

Alec  jumped  up.  The  porter  had  dis- 
appeared into  that  unknown  precinct 
where  porters  go. 

"I  have  been  waiting  so  long,"  said 
the  soft  voice,  apologetically ;  and  then 
Alec  looked  up  to  see  a  graceful  head 
looming  above  the  curtain  pole,  a  head 
fluffed  all  over  with  curls  of  beautiful 
auburn  hair,  and  a  pair  of  shapely 
shoulders  in  a  black  silk  shirt  waist.  It 
reminded  him  of  one  of  those  mandarin 
figures  on  a  mantel  shelf,  and  Alec  had 
a  dangerous  impulse  to  laugh.  He  sav- 
ed himself,  however,  by  fetching  the 
ladder  from  the  next  compartment  and 
placing  it  so  that  she  could  descend  as 
easily  as  possible.  Then  he  walked  for- 
ward, and  he  did  not  see  exactly  how  it 
happened,  but  the  train  seemed  to  lurch 
just  then  and  there  was  a  crash,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cry  of  pain.  Somehow,  Ade- 
laide had  missed  her  footing.  It  was 
the  lame  ankle,  no  doubt — the  one  she 
had  sprained  when  she  climbed  Mount 
Hood.  It  had  turned  with  her,  and 
down  she  had  come  in  a  heap,  before 
Alec  could  reach  her.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  blackness  for  Adelaide  when 
Alec  lifted  her  bodily  and  placed  her 
where  he  had  been  sitting.  She  did  not 
faint,  but  she  was  pitifully  white,  and 
the  tears  in  her  eyes  spilled  over  a  bit. 

"Are  you  much  hurt?"  Alec  asked, 
rapidly.  "Tell  me  where  you  suffer 
most?" 

"It  is  my  ankle,"  she  said,  biting  her 
lip,  "the  same  old  ankle.  It  gave  way 
with  me  and  I  wrenched  it  a  little.  I — 
don't  think  I  am  seriously  hurt.  It 
troubles  me  a  good  deal,  anyhow." 

"I  see,"  said  Alec,  sympathetically. 
"Won't  you  take  off  your  shoe?" 

She  pushed  it  off  easily,  a  comfort- 
able Oxford,  and  she  put  up  a  very 
shapely  foot  on  the  opposite  seat,  a  foot 
still  swollen  somewhat  at  the  ankle 
from  a  former  injury. 

Alec  had  a  surgeon's  eye. 

"You  ought  not  to  be  walking  about 
with  an  ankle  like  that,"  he  said,  em- 
phatically. 

"I  haven't  been,"  she  admitted,  "not 
for  weeks.   That  is  why  I — ^but  I  hope 


you  will  excuse  me !  I  must  keep  it  up 
like  this.  It  pains  me  less.  Would  you 
mind  handing  me  that  rug  in  the  upper 
berth? — and — and  a  pillow,  if  you 
please !  I  feel  rather  shaken  up  by  my 
fall." 

Alec  was  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to 
make  her  comfortable.  He  felt  rather 
guilty  because  he  had  allowed  her  to 
occupy  the  upper  berth,  and  perhaps  if 
he  had  placed  the  ladder  more  carefully 
this  would  not  have  happened.  He 
abused  himself  to  her  in  round  terms 
and  begged  the  privilege  of  making 
such  amends  as  he  could  by  waiting 
upon  her. 

Adelaide  felt  too  sick  and  faint  to 
struggle  with  the  situation.  When  the 
porter  came,  presently,  with  a  glass  of 
wine,  she  accepted  in  gratefully,  un- 
aware that  Alec  had  tipped  five  good 
dollars  into  the  fellow's  pocket.  It  did 
occur  to  her  that  he  was  uncommonly 
thoughtful,  for  he  put  up  the  curtain  in 
the  compartment  where  she  sat  and 
brought  her  the  means  of  a  toilet  made 
without  effort  on  her  part.  When  Alec 
appeared  again,  which  he  did  after  a 
discreet  absence,  he  said  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone : 

"Now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should 
like  to  get  your  breakfast." 

"Oh,  really — "  she  began,  looking  at 
him  with  some  dismay.  But  the  quiet 
determination  in  Alec's  eyes  cowed  her 
as  it  had  cowed  people  before. 

"I  should  enjoy  it,"  he  added,  and 
Adelaide  gave  in,  not  without  a  little 
amusement.  It  was  utterly  absurd,  she 
reflected.  She  would  have  to  ask  him 
to  breakfast! 

"May  I  explore  the  hamper?"  Alec 
ventured,  boldly.  And  when  he  had 
rummaged  it  most  adroitly,  he  asked: 

"Did  you  expect  to  eat  all  of  these 
things  yourself?" 

"There  are  a  great  many  things, — 
aren't  there?" 

"Enough  to  start  a  table  d'hote !" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  simply  ordered  the 
hamper  packed,  and  the  grocerman 
seems  to  have  abused  his  privileges." 

Alec  laughed  as  he  brought  to  light 
one  thing  after  another — pots,  jars, 
cans  and  boxes  of  all  sorts  of  dainty 
edibles  such  as  delight  @^3^^[^  a 
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chafing-dish  chef.  The  situation  was 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  lark. 

"You  will  have  to  help  me  eat  them 
up,"  Adelaide  said,  graciously. 

"Won't  I !"  Alec  exclaimed.  "That  is, 
if  you  will  permit  me?" 

"Let  us  put  it  on  a  business  basis," 
she  returned.  "You  prepare  the  meals 
and—" 

"Fll  work  it  out  in  board !"  Alec  sug- 
gested, quickly. 

"Yes,"  said  the  chafing-dish  lady.  "It 
may  save  you  something,  you  know !" 

Alec  looked  at  her  a  moment,  rather 
quizzically,  and  then  he  burst  out 
laughing,  so.  heartily  that  Adelaide  was 
a  little  puzzled. 

"Where  did  you  cook  last?"  she  m- 
quired,  presently. 

"Cook?" 

"Yes!  Didn't  you  say  you  were  a 
professional  cook?" 

"I — oh — good  Heavens!" 

Alec  seemed  to  be  choking  behind 
his  handkerchief. 

"Yes — of  course,"  he  said,  hastily, 
growing  strangely  red  in  the  face.  "At 
the  Seattle  Club.  I — I — used  to. cook 
there." 

"I  have  heard  their  cuisine  very 
highly  spoken  of,"  said  Adelaide,  gra- 
ciously. And  Alec  fell  to  work  over  the 
chafing-dish  with  an  assiduity  that  was 
disturbed  every  now  and  then  by 
spasms  of  some  sort,  which  he  strove  to 
conceal  from  the  girl  behind  the  cur- 
tain. Alec  was  not  above  a  certain  sort 
of  duplicity.  He  said  nothing  about  the 
breakfast  he  had  eaten  in  the  buffet  car, 
but  sat  down  deliberately  to  a  second 
repast — a  very  dainty  one,  too,  com- 
posed of  fruit,  flaked  rice,  an  adorable 
omelette,  coffee  and  toast. 

The  color  had  come  back  to  Ade- 
laide's cheeks  and  she  looked  charming. 

"Really,"  she  said,  as  she  tasted  one 
thing  after  another,  "you  must  be  fa- 
inous.  What  is  your  name?' 

"Alexander,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of  a  chef 
of  that  name  in  Seattle.  There  is  a  doc- 
tor there  called  Alexander." 

"Is  there?"  said  Alec,  innocently. 
"Well,  cooks  and  doctors  are  often  as- 
sociated." 

"My  name  is  Miss  Van  Orden,"  she 
explained.  "You  are  a  very  good  cook, 


Alexander.  Your  coffee  is  fine,  and  this 
omelette — I  have  never  eaten  a  better 
one. 

"I  can  make  a  good  one  soufflee," 
Alec  explained,  "but  one  couldn't  at- 
tempt it  here." 

"You  must  show  me  how,"  she  said, 
with  growing  interest.  And  that  is  how 
it  came  about  that  Alexander  Alexan- 
der, en  route  to  New  York,  was  occu- 
pied in  giving  cooking  lessons  to  Ade- 
laide Van  Orden,  occupied  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  of  the  dull  hours  of 
travel  across  the  plains  were  enlivened 
by  a  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  may- 
onnaise, deviled  eggs,  sardines  on  toast 
and  a  lot  of  other  things  highly  edi- 
fying to  the  porter,  who  gorged  him- 
self on  the  debris  and  mentally  noted  a 
new  type  in  the  human  menagerie  of 
the  tourist  car. 

Adelaide's  ankle  was  not  seriously 
hurt  by  the  accident,  and  the  journey  to 
New  York  was  curiously  interesting. 
As  the  end  approached,  she  said  in  the 
afternoon,  to  Alec: 

"I  have  a  favor  to  ask,  Alexander.  I 
am  going  to  visit  my  brother,  you 
know,  and  they  have  asked  a  few  peo- 
ple to, meet  me  on  Thursday.  It  is  to 
be  a  chafing-dish  party,  I  understand, 
and  I  should  like  you  to  come  and  help 
us.  I  do  not  know  what  your  charges 
may  be  for  such  affairs,  but  if  they  are 
not  too  awfully  high  I  am  sure  my  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Van  Orden,  will  be  glad  to  en- 
gage you." 

"I — well — I — "  Alec  began,  awk- 
wardly. 

"Perhaps  you.  would  better  see  Mrs. 
Van  Orden  first,"  Adelaide  suggested, 
and  Alec  agreed  to  this.  He  certainly 
must  see  Mrs.  Van  Orden  first. 

The  Van  Ordens  lived  on  West  Fif- 
ty-eighth street — a  jolly  sort  of  a  flat 
on  the  corner,  with  plenty  of  room  and 
an  atmosphere  of  that  elegant  Bohe- 
mianism  which  runs  to  the  joyous  side 
of  art  and  the  humor  of  literature. 

Adelaide  was  lying  on  a  pile  of  pil- 
lows— Turkish,  Indian,  Algerian,  Rus- 
sian, Persian — a  sort  of  international 
scheme  of  cosmopolitan  embroidery 
displayed  on  the  downy  depths  of  a 
corner  couch. 

"Don't  get  up,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Van 
Orden,  when  the  door  b^l  rang.  "Kitty 
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will  not  show  anyone  in  here.  Oh !  Is 
it  possible?  Why,  I  had  no  idea  the 
Doctor  was  in  town !" 

She  sprang  up,  eagerly,  as  the  maid 
brought  in  a  card,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  room.  Adelaide  nestled  down  very 
comfortably  upon  the  couch,  where  she 
was  coddling  her  ankle  anent  the 
night's  festivities. 

"It  is  odd  Alexander  never  turned 
up,"  she  mused,  sleepily,  "but  Alice  has 
a  very  good  cook  of  her  own — so  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference." 

The  echo  of  a  rather  gay  chat  seemed 
to  penetrate  the  den  where  she  was 
lounging.  Some  one  had  arrived  who 
was  evidently  welcome,  for  Adelaide 
heard  her  sister-in-law's  voice  in  ani- 
mated conversation,  interspersed  with 
unusually  merry  laughter. 

When  Alice  came  back,  looking  very 
bright  and  full  of  smiles,  Adelaide  ask- 
ed, curiously : 

"Who  was  itr 

"A  doctor  I  used  to  know  in  Boston, 
dear.  He  has  been  out  West  for  the 
past  five  years.  I  asked  him  to  come 
up  this  evening.  By  the  way,  Adelaide, 
that  cook  of  yours  has  never  ^laterial- 
ized." 

"No,"  she  said,  regretfully.  "He  was 
wonderful — really.  And  yet,  I  don't 
know  but  what  I  am  glad  he  didn't 
come.  Under  ordinarv  circumstances, 
I  fancy  he  might  have  seemed  rather 
oppressive.  He  was  too  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman." 

She  said  this,  and  yet — somehow — 
she  was  disappointed.  He  had  been  so 
uncommonly  kind,  and  his  eyes — but 
this  was  a  sentiment  that  Adelaide  Van 
Orden  refused  to  formulate,  even  in  her 
own  mind.  She  had  read  a  novel  lately 
about  a  woman  who  was  in  love  with  a 
man,  and  the  man  was  supposed  to  be 
a  barber.  He  wasn't  really  a  barber, 
but  a  prince  in  disguise,  only  she  didn't 
find  that  out  till  she  had  thrown  him 
over,  and  he  never  forgave  her!  Ade- 
laide wondered  whether  she  would 
have  fallen  in  love  with  him  in  the  be- 
ginning if  she  had  not  supposed  he 
was  a  gentleman  before  she  supposed 
he  was  a  barber.  It  was  confusing  to 
think  a  man  was — was — a  gentleman, 
and  then  find  out  he  was  only  a  cook  or 
something  of  the  sort,  and  then — well, 


she  wondered  whether  she  should  have 
behaved  any  better  than  the  Lady 
Mary  of  the  story  book,  who  jilted 
Monsieur  Beaucaire.  This  thought 
pursued  her  and  held  her  fast,  even 
later,  when  she  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  drawing  room,  with  her  chiffon 
frills  rippling  all  over  the  floor.  It  was 
a  shock  to  her  when  at  the  parting  of 
the  portieres  she  saw  a  familiar  figure, 
faultlessly  dressed,  bowing  a  formal 
salutation  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
eager  intensity  of  the  keen  gray  eyes. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  sharply.  "Edith- 
Mrs.  Van  Orsden — does  she  know  you 
are  here,  Alexander?" 

"Not  yet!"  he  said,  easily.  "I  came 
to  see  you.  It  is  early,  and — I  have 
something  to  ask  you.  Miss  Van  Or- 
den, have  you  ever  read  a  little  book 
called    'Monsieur    Beaucaire'?" 

Adelaide's  face  flushed.  This  man 
was  not  to  be  accounted  for.  She  was 
angry,  and  yet  she  felt  herself  trem- 
bling. 

"You  have  read  it?"  he  persisted. 

"Yes." 

"What  should  you  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances?"  he  asked, 
bending  over  her  chair,  his  eyes  peering 
down  upon  her  with  painful  intentness. 

"Exactly  as  she  did!"  Adelaide  re- 
plied, coldly.  "It  would  have  been  ut- 
terly impossible  for  a  woman  to  have 
done  anything  else  outside  of  a  novel." 

He  caught  his  breath,  and  his  white 
teeth  bit  the  edge  of  his  clean  under  lip. 

"Unreasonable — yes,  perhaps !  But  if 
she  could — if  she  could — how  well  a 
man  could  love  such  a  woman !" 

Adelaide  had  grown  very  pale. 

It  was  her  place  to  be  angry  with 
him,  but  she  said  very  little. 

"Love  is  not  everything,"  she  an- 
swered. "Duty  comes  first — always — 
duty  to  other  people,  and — such  an  out- 
rage of  social  custom  would  involve  too 
much — entail  too  much  upon  others." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  back 
of  the  eagerness  in  his  eyes  the  light  of 
a  new  emotion  broke. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said,  quietly,  and 
at  that  moment  there  was  a  parting  of 
portieres  as  a  woman's  light,  graceful 
figure  came  forward. 

"Why,  Dr.  Alexander!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Van  Orden,  "I  did  not  kqow  yott 
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were  here!  So — I  suppose,"  she  con- 
cluded, as  she  gave  him  her  hand, 
"Adelaide  has  discovered  you  have  an- 
other profession  besides  that  of  a 
cook?" 

Adelaide  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
and  then,  without  a  word,  she  left  the 
room. 

"Go  after  her,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Orden, 
quickly,  for  the  situation  was  not  unap- 
preciated. And  Alexander,  following 
Adelaide  into  the  den,  had  his  oppor- 
tunity. 

"Why  did  you  deceive  me?"  she  ask- 
ed, sternly. 

"I — you  misunderstood  me,"  he  said, 
his  eyes  twinkling  a  little.  "I  used  to 
cook  at  the  club — all  the  fellows  do-^ 


for  fun,  of  course.  When  you  misun- 
derstood me  I  thought  the  joke  was  too 
good  to  spoil." 

It  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  was 
weak  enough  to  burst  into  tears. 

"Don't!"  said  Alexander,  softly,  and 
he  put  his  arm  around  her. 

"Don't !"  she  said,  too,  but  aeither  of 
them  desisted.  She  continued  to  cry, 
and  he  continued  to  hold  her  in  his 
arms,  and  it  was  only  when  Mrs.  Van 
Orden  called  out  from  the  corridor 
something  about  tea  and  the  samavar 
that  Adelaide  stirred  at  all. 

"Alexander!"  she  said,  softly,  "you 
are  mussing  my  gown.  Let  me  go, 
dear!" 


m^xtn  Bells  of  the  8allal 


Bells  of  wax,  I  bear  your  tingle, 
Though  no  other  ears  than  mine 
Have  yet  learned  how  you  commingle 
Nature  music  with  divine. 

Little  bells  on  silken  cords,  % 

Sway  and  swing  and  ring, 
And  ever  midget  tuneful  words 
From  your  pursing  lips  you  fling, 

— Stephen  English 
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By  frank  8*  farqubar 


IT  was  ages  ago,  when  the  great 
Columbia  basin  was  an  inland 
sea,  with  shores  high  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Bitter  Root,  the 
Okanogan  and  the  Cajscades, 
and  the  Blue  Mountains  was  a  forest 
covered  isle,  that  the  low  depression 
within  was  dark,  deep,  unfathomable, 
and  inhabited  only  by  wonderful  crea- 
tures of  the  marine  world.  The  sea 
ebbed  and  flowed,  rose  and  fell,  and 
washed  magnificent  beaches  that 
stretched  away  for  miles  like  an  ocean's 
border.  All  those  brown,  grim  hills 
were  covered  then  with  a  flood  of  wa- 
ter like  that  of  Noah's  time ;  and  the 
peaks  that  rose  above  were  sentinel 
points  for  the  curious  fowls  that  flew 
the  air  and  searched  for  a  living  o'er 
the  waters  of  the  globe.  Strange  forms 
of  plants  floated  on  the  bosom  of  thi$ 
sea,  and  many  fish,  rare  and  curious, 
dwelt  in  its  depths. 

Ages  passed.  The  wind  blew  and 
wavelets  washed  and  rolled  the  sand  of 
the  shore  until  it  was  white  as  alabas- 
ter. After  long  and  constant  wearing 
of  the  elements  a  little  stream  trickled 
away  over  a  low  pass  in  the  Cascades 
and  descended  to  the  western  side. 
Slowly  it  gnawed  a  pathway,  grew  in 
strength  like  the  onrushing  whirlwind, 
and  then  broadened  and  expanded  un- 
til it  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  tor- 
rent, and  then  rushed  in  a  series  of 
cataracts.  At  every  flood  time  the 
mountains  sent  down  their  melting 
snows  and  the  waters  rose  and  pressed 
forward,  like  an  angry  mob,  to  reach 
the  sea.  Fall  and  spring  with  floods 
came;  the  winters  with  frost  and  sum- 
mers with  bloom  and  sunshine ;  and 
still  the  little  stream  across  the  moun- 
tain pass  ran  on,  ever  on  to  the  sea ; 
until  after  centuries  it  had  accom- 
plished its  work  of  eating  away  the  hills 


and  the  rocks  and  all  they  contained ; 
not  ceasing  until  the  Bridge  of  the 
Gods  had  fallen,  to  rise  no  more,  into 
the  turbid  waters  of  a  river  that  in 
after  years  became  the  mighty  Ore- 
gon. 

And  then  this  sea  bed  dried  up  and 
cracked  and  became  parched  and  desert- 
like  beneath  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun. 
There  was  no  animal  life  within,  save 
the  birds  that  winged  across  seeking  a 
farther  shore  and  a  favorite  roost 
among  the  gloomy  pines  of  forbidding 
mountains.  It  was  a  wild  and  drear>' 
waste  that  was  left  for  time  and  nature 
to  transform  and  dress  into  a  garb  to 
attract  the  eye  of  predatory  man,  who, 
after  all  else  was  taken,  sought  out 
the  waste  places  of  earth  to  perpetuate 
his  tribe.  The  pyramids  were  built. 
Babvlon  fell  and  Christ  came  upon  the 
earth  before  a  change  came  over  the 
aspect  of  the  old  sea  bed.  The  birds 
came  first  with  seeds  of  flowers  and 
plants ;  the  winds  blew  down  from  the 
old  north  shores  carrying  the  germs  of 
the  bunchgrass,  and  the  artemisia — the 
plant  of  desolate  places — took  root  and 
polluted  the  land  that  was  already  bar- 
ren. 

Years  went  by.  For  centuries  the 
sun  in  season  rose  to  the  south  of  huge 
Mount  Adams  and  to  the  north  of  the 
tall  Rainier;  rivers  changed  their 
courses ;  lakes  dried  up ;  and  grasses 
and  flowers  and  sage  brush,  with  for- 
ests here  and  there,  covered  the  earth. 
A  long  time  afterward  a  black-haired 
man  and  his  mate,  followed  by  many 
canoes  filled  with  the  same  swarthy 
people.'  paddled  up  the  crest  of  the 
Columbia.  He  had  come  from  the  north 
land  beyond  the  sea,  whence  he  had 
been  driven  from  populous  camps  amid 
the  ice  and  snow  and  hunger. 

This   man   was   of  the   tribe  of  the 
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Yukaghir,  so  reads  the  legends  of  the 
past.  He  had  found  a  new  world  and 
had  come  to  set  the  cradle  of  his  race 
upon  it.  His  name  was  Yakam,  mean- 
ing the  leader,  and  he  piloted  his  flo^ 
tilla  far  up  the  Columbia  until  he  came 
to  a  lesser  river  that  flowed  down  from 
a  broad  valley  of  many  waters.  After 
hours  of  wearisome  toil  the  boats  up 
this  stream  were  dragged  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Yakam,  who,  the  while, 
chanted  a  song  of  hope,  which  song 
called  for  the  ruling  spirit  of  all  their 
good  spirits  to  abide  with  them  for- 
ever and  preserve  them  and  perpetuate 
their  kind.  Finding  a  green  spot  in  a 
vale  that  was  gladsome  to  look  upon 
Yakam  drew  up  and  rendered  a  bar- 
baric incantation,  christening:  the  land 
the  land  of  Yukaghir  after  that  of  his 
own  bleak  Siberia.  His  blood  kin  then 
gave  salaams  and  knelt  down  and 
kissed  the  earth  for  their  safe  deliver- 
ance of  a  long  journey.  And  here  it 
was  that  the  first  of  man  that  had  red 
skin  commenced  to  breed  and  people 
the  unpeopled  world. 

The  tribe  grew  strong  in  its  new 
home,  and  the  arid  atmosphere  gave 
vigor  to  their  limbs  and  body.  But 
Yakam  in  time  weakened  and  died  of 
age.  This  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Generation  after  generation  came  on 
and  multiplied,  and  tribe  after  tribe 
broke  away  and  went  to  new  tribe 
lands.  They  traveled  to  the  north,  to 
the  east  and  to  the  south,  and  all  about 
them  sprang  up  other  tribes  like  them — 
some  savage,  some  docile,  some  gener- 
ous, some  mercenarj^  Hence  came  all 
the  people  of  the  continent  when  white 
man  first  moved  upon  it.  These  tribes 
warred  like  the  warriors  of  old ;  blood 
against  blood ;  brother  against  brother ; 
chief  against  chief;  all  to  no  end,  save 
that  of  vanitv,  of  valor,  of  man's  pro- 
pensity for  glory  on  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter. 

It  was  their  own  world  until  there 
came  a  time  when  the  learned  magic- 
ian of  the  tribe  saw  the  approach  ot 
a  superior  man — a  representative  of 
their  mythical  spirits  coming  in  per- 
son to  drive  them  from  their  new  home. 
This  belief  became  a  part  of  their  dog- 
ma ;  they  feared  it,  for  it  would  conquer 


them  and  consume  them  and  make 
them  slaves,  and  they  could  not  resist 
it.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  as  the 
magician  had  said,  that  one  day  when 
the  summer's  sun  was  burning  hot  on 
the  land,  making  crisp  and  sere  and 
dead  the  grasses  in  the  valley  of  many 
waters  until  no  more  a  cayuse  could 
live ;  a  time  when  the  air  withered  the 
leaves  on  the  cottonwood  and  oozed 
the  gum  from  the  pine ;  a  time  when  a 
haze  of  purple  brooded  over  the  land 
Hkc  a  pall  after  a  conflagration,  there 
came  at  last  the  image  of  their  evil 
spirit. 

He  had  crossed  the  Chipuwan,  and 
when  the  descendants  of  the  first  Ya- 
kam beheld  him  and  saw  he  was  white, 
with  light  hair  and  strong  as  the  magic- 
ian had  prophesied,  they  prostrated 
themselves.  With  him  were  others  of 
his  kind.  The  Yakams  wondered ;  and 
then  a  great  fear  overtook  them.  These 
strange  beings  carried  things  not  of 
this  world :  surely  they  came  from  the 
spirit  land — from  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  great  bourne  whither  legions 
of  their  race  had  gone  before."  Then 
the  white  men  parleyed  with  the  red 
men  and  then  went  their  way  to  the 
sea  down  the  Columbia,  This  was  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  party. 

Another  period  of  time  passed,  and, 
contrary  to  the  magicians,  other  white 
men  came,  less  spirit-like  than  the  first. 
This  was  the  Astor  party.  They  passed 
away  to  the  sea  and  in  time  returned 
again  to  go  beyond  the  Chipuwan 
whence  they  came.  All  this  was  a  deep 
mystery  to  the  Yakams.  Then  an- 
other band  of  spirit  men  came — the 
Hudson  Bay  Company — and  made  of- 
fer of  their  friendship  in  return  for  that 
of  the  Yakams.  And  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  their  fall.  The  vice  of  civ- 
ilized man  was  opened  to  them  and 
they  became  its  slaves.  But  with  this 
enemy  came  the  bearer  of  the  cross — 
the  one  to  corrupt  and  destroy  and 
the  other  to  mystify  and  convert. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  descendants  of 
Yakam  were  conquered  and  subdued 
and  brought  to  civilized  ways  in  the 
land  where  once  was  the  great  inland 
sea. 
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fiW  journals  anywhere,  none  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  have  a 
field  of  more  varied  interest  and 
resource  than  that  filled  by  the 
Spokesman-Review.  This  news- 
paper had  a  sworn  average  circulation 
in  February,  1903,  (Daily  and  Twice-a- 
Week)  of  43,583  copies,  a  list  that  will 
have  grown  to  45,000  ere  the  Pacific 
Monthly  containing  this  article  is  laid 
before  its  readers.  These  figures  are 
given  to  convey  quickly  and  clearly  an 
idea  of  the  scope  and  influence  of  this 
paper  and  the  city  of  its  publication. 

No  easy  field  this  in  which  to  edit 
and  publish  a  daily  journal.  Having  a 
commanding  circulation  in  Washing- 
ton, Eastern  Oregon,  Idaho,  Western- 
Montana  and  Sputhern  British  Colum- 
bia, the  Spokesman-Review  must  neces- 
sarily print  the  news  and  discuss  the 
interests  of  four  states  and  one  foreign 
country.  It  must,  for  example,  print 
the  legislative  news  of  all  these  various 
governments.  It  must  deal  constantly 
with  agriculture,  mining,  fruit-grow- 
ing, lumbering,  stock-raising,  fishing 
and  irrigation,  not  to  speak  of  scores 
of  minor  interests  which  ramify  these 
chief  industries. 

This  would  be  exacting  work  in  the 
older  communities  of  the  Union.  In 
this  newer  land,  where  the  village  of 
today  may  be  the  aspiring  city  of  an- 
other decade,  and  where  a  single  year 
miv  change  lonely  prairie  regions  and 
primeval  solitudes  into  populous  com- 
munities, the  need  of  constant  study  of 
cbanginor  conditions  is  imperative. 

In  this  comolicated  field  the  Spokes- 
man-Review b^s  grown  apace  with  the 
fine  country  around  it.  Year  by  year 
its  daily  messaq^e  has  been  borne  afar 
by  railroad  trains  and  steamboats,  by 
stage  coach  and  pack  train,  by  canoe 


and  cayuse,  and  by  resolute  mountain 
carriers  on  snowshoes. 

This  article  would  be  misleading  if 
it  conveyed  an  impression  that  the  pres- 
ent attainment  came  with  easy  effort 
or  lack  of  long  anxiety  and  severe  fin- 
ancial losses.  There  were  years  of  ruin- 
ous competition,  and  other  years  of 
profound  depression,  when  it  seemed 
that  effort  to  establish  here  a  large  and 
successful  morning  newspaper  had 
been  conceived  in  false  judgment. 
Other  men,  possessed  of  ability  and 
means,  had  tried  and  given  up  the  task 
in  despair,  and  many  a  time  it  seemed 
that  the  effort  was  to  end  in  grievous 
disappointment. 

The  history  of  every  successful  news- 
paper has  interest,  and  that  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  bears  out  the  rule. 
As  the  name  implies,  the  paper  is  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  two  compet- 
ing journals.  The  Review  was  the 
older  paper.  It  was  founded  as  a  week- 
ly by  Frank  Dallam,  now  residing  at 
Loomis,  Washington,  in  May,  1883. 
Spokane  was  a  little  frontier  town,  and 
as  facilites  were*  lacking  here,  Mr. 
Dallam  was  under  necessity  of  carting 
the  forms  of  the  first  numbers  to  Che- 
ney, where  they  were  printed  on  the 
old  Sentinel  press. 

The  winter  of  1883-4  brought  the 
stampede  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining 
district,  and  the  outside  world  began 
to  hear  of  Spokane.  The  town  put  on  a 
bold  front  and  grew  ambitious.  Mr. 
Dallam  caught  the  fever  and  in  June, 
1884,  began  publication  of  a  little  even- 
ing daily.  He  nursed  this  along  until 
the  autumn  of  1886,  when  he  changed 
to  a  morning  paper  and  began  to  print 
a  "pony"  telegraphic  report  from  Port- 
land. And  all  the  while  the  little  daily 
was  put  to  press  on  the  primitive  hand 
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W.   H.   COVVLES. 
Proprietor   Spokesman- Review. 

machine  which  had  done  service  for  the 
weekly  edition. 

Mr.  Dallam,  in  the  summer  of  1887, 
sold  two-thirds  of  the  property  to  H.  T. 
Brown  and  H.  W.  Greenberg,  and  a  lit- 
tle later  disposed  of  his  remaining  in- 
terest to  his  associates  and  removed  to 
Davenport,  in  Lincoln  county. 

In  March,  1888,  Col.  Patrick  Henry 
Winston  and  Willis  Sweet  came  .to  Spo- 
kane from  Lewiston,  Idaho,  bought  in- 
to the  paper  and  organized  the  Review 
Publishing  Company.  With  them  were 
associated  James  Monaghan  and  C.  B. 
King.  The  paper  was  managed  and 
edited  jointly  by  Col.  Winston  and  Mr. 
Sweet.  A  few  months  later  Mr.  Sweet 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  Monaghan 
and  King:,  and  returning  to  Idaho,  en- 
tered politics  and  went  to  Congress.  He 
was  recently  appointed  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Porto  Rico. 

On  December  i.  1888,  Winston, 
Monaghan  and  King  transferred  the 
paper  to  A.  M.  Cannon,  of  Spokane, 
and  H.  W.  Scott  and  H.  L.  Pittock, 
of  Portland,  Oregon.  The.  editorial 
control  was  entrusted  to  J.  M.  Adams, 
then  register  of  the  United  States  Land 
Office,  who  remained  in  charge  until 
October,  1889,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  N.  W.  Durham,  who  has  continued 
as  managing  editor  until  the  present 


day.  F.  C.  Goodin  took  the  business 
management  in  1888,  and  remains  to 
the  present. 

Early  in  1890,  a  company  of  bright, 
experienced  newspaper  men  came  h-ere 
from  Chicago  and  established  the 
Morning  Spokesman.  Joseph  French 
Johnston,  now  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  New  York, 
and  J.  Howard  Watson,  present  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Governor  McBride, 
were  the  directing  spirits  until  the  ar- 
rival, a  few  months  later,  of  W.  H. 
Cowles,  from  Chicago.  Mr.  Cowles 
soon  increased  his  holdings,  and  later 
became  sole  owner  of  the  new  daily. 

For  three  years  severe  competition 
existed  between  the  Spokesman  and 
the  Review.  After  the  two  papers  had 
suffered  losses  aggregating  more  than 
$200,000,  Mr.  Cowles,  in  1^3  and  1894, 
bought  out  the  Review  and  consoli- 
dated the  two  papers. 

Meanwhile  the  former  owners  of  the 
Review  had  obtained  a  permanent 
home  for  the  newspaper.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  had  found  itself 
hemmed  in  by  business  property  by 
the  city's  rapid  development,  and  de- 
siring a  more  quiet  place  of  worship, 
sold  the  church  building  and  corner 
lot    at    Riverside    and    Monroe.    The 


W.     H.     DURHAM,     Editor /Si»okesman- Review. 
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paper's  owners  built  a  frame  shack 
addition  to  the  brick  church.  In  1890 
.  they  began  construction  on  the  stately 
structure  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  It  was  completed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1891,  and  the  event  was  cele- 
brated by  a  public  reception  attended 
by  8,000  persons.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Col.   P.   H.  Winston,  Con- 


gressman  Willis   Sweet,   S.   C.   Voor- 
hees  and  many  others. 

Since  consolidation  of  the  two  pa- 
pers in  1894,  the  Spokesman-Review 
has  been  under  the  constant  direction 
of  W.  H.  Cowles,  its  owner.  It  has 
aimed  to  be  enterprising,  bright  and 
newsy  without  verging  on  sensational- 
ism, and  to  be  fearless  and  independent. 
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Our  point  of  View 

By  cauium  Bf  ttU  abUs 

H  Conspicuous  Sxample  of  jMunicipal 

progress 

IT  is  coming  to  be  recognized  with  more  and  more  practical  results  that 
the  laws  which  apply  to  the  success  of  the  individual  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  management  of  great    business    enterprises,    municipalities 
and  national  governments.    Cities,  nations,  corporations  are  simply  col- 
lections of  men  for  some  distinct  purpose,  and,  as  with  individuals,  the 
more  definite  the  purpose,  the  more  certainty  of  accomplishment.    It  is  just  as 
essential  that  a  city  and  a  nation  should  stand  for  something  as  it  is  for  the 
individual. 

Unity  of  purpose  has  always  been  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  individual,  and  it  produces  an  irresistible  force  when  it  characterizes  a  mu- 
nicipality. The  power  of  a  large  body  of  men  bent  upon  one  distinct  aim  is 
incalculably  great. 

The  history  of  Seattle  furnishes,  perhaps,  as  good  an  example  of  this  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  Without  disparagement  to  the  other  leading  cities  of 
the  Coast,  it  can  and  should  be  said  that  Seattle  possesses  an  "esprit  de  corps," 
a  unity  of  purpose  that  is  remarkable,  and  any  attempt  to  belittle  this  spirit, 
whether  it  emanate  from  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Tacoma,  or  Spokane,  is  a  mis- 
take. The  attitude  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  is  not  one  of  localism  or  favoritism. 
Representing  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  our  province,  we  believe,  to  point 
out  those  things  that  pertain  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  this  great  section. 
That  Seattle  furnishes  along  these  lines  a  conspicuous  object-lesson  to  the  other 
cities  on  this  Coast  is  undeniably  true.  Not  that  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  other  leading  cities  of  the  Coast  do  not,  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  possess  this  spirit.  Undoubtedly*  they  do. 
But  they  either  fail  to  realize  fully  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  unity  of  pur- 
pose, or  else,  as  a  rule,  they  lack  the  accomplishment. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  train  a  great  body  of  men  to  think  and  act  alike. 
The  unique  in  Seattle's  history  is  that  a  heterogeneous  mass,  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  seemingly  impossible  to  amalgamate,  have  been  welded 
into  a  unified  city,  as  one  man  regarding  all  things  that  pertain  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  spirit  that  does  things,  the  strenuous  lite  of 
the  individual  applied  to  a  municipality — these  are  what  characterize  Seattle 
today,  and  it  is  these  things  that  are  largely  instrumental  in  the  building  up  of 
great  cities.  Of  course,  back  of  all  this,  in  California,  in  Oregon,  in  Washingfton, 
in  British  Columbia,  are  natur.al  resources  and  splendid  harbors  that  in  them- 
selves would  inevitably  be  the  means  of  creating  great  cities.  But  when  to  these 
natural  advantages  there  is  added  a  unified,  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
progress,  the  result  is  much  quicker  and  absolutely  sure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have,  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture, some  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world,  and  that  city  will  be  the  greatest, 
''n  numbers  at  least,  which  recognizes  its  opportunities  and  applies  the  universal 
laws  of  growth  and  progress. 
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IN  this  community  there  is  a  wide- 
spread sentiment  favorable  to 
a  general  revision  of  the  tariff 
at  this  time.  The  sentiment  is 
undoubtedly  caused  chiefly  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  industries  of 
the  country  have  fallen  into  the  control 
of  trusts  and  monopolies  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  writer  is  in  full  ac-  . 
cord  with  the  public  opinion  which  re- 
gards these  trusts  as  a  great  national 
evil.  The  only  question  to  his  mind  is 
whether  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  evil. 

Lincoln,  in  his  homely  way,  summed 
up  the  tariff  question  wher  he  said  that 
under  free  trade  the  foreigner  got  our 
money  and  we  got  his  goods,  while  un- 
der protection  we  kept  both  goods  and 
money  at  home. 

Diversified  industries  are  unquestion- 
ably a  great  benefit  to  the  community. 
If  the  tariff  policy  of  a  country  can  be 
regulated  so  as  to  encourage  them,  the 
community  is  better  off.  The  indirect 
benefits  which  follow  from  industrial 
activity  are  greater  than  the  direct 
benefits.  Wages  circulate  money  better 
than  it  can  be  circulated  in  any  other 
manner.  A  steel  rail  mill,  with  a  wage 
roll  of  a  thousand,  will  support  a  very 
considerable  town,  and  its  influence  will 
be  felt  in  improved  business  conditions 
in  the  farming  community  everywhere 
within  striking  distance. 

A  tariff  policy,  therefore,  which  would 
result  in  the  destruction  of  industries 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  trusts 
by  which  they  are  controlled  would 
seem  to  the  writer  to  be  far  from  a  wise 
|>oHcy.  In  the  effort  to  strike  at  the 
capitalist,  whose  acts  have  awakened  a 
hostile  public  opinion,  too  many  other 
Citizens  would  be  hurt.   The  employes 


would  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  they  are  a  class  of  employes,  as  a 
rule,  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  se- 
cure employment  in  other  lines.  They 
are  skilled  workmen,  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  learning  how  to  do  one 
thing  well,  and  when  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  that  one  thing  is  gone,  they 
find  themselves  comparatively  helpless. 
When  their  wages  cease  to  come  in,  the 
merchant  from  whom  they  buy  their 
goods  and  the  farmer  who  produces 
their  food  suffer  with  them. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  season  of  great 
prosperity.  The  country  has  never  en- 
joyed greater  industrial  activity  than  at 
present.  A  serious  threat  of  a  general 
tariff  revision  would  do  much  to  check 
our  present  prosperous  conditions.  Cap- 
ital is  proverbially  timid.  Let  a  bill  for 
a  general  reduction  of  the  tariff  be  in- 
troduced in  Congress  and  dealers  will 
at  once  curtail  their  purchases ;  capital 
will  be  slow  to  invest  in  any  industries 
likely  to  be  effected  by  the  tariff,  and, 
finally,  capital  will  be  slow  to  invest  in 
anything,  inasmuch  as  the  general  busi- 
ness prosperity  of  the  country  is  so 
largely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
the  protected  industries 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  has 
been  upheld  by  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  as  constitutional,  and  has  been 
most  liberally  construed,  both  by  that 
court  and  by  the  inferior  federal  tribu- 
nals. Any  trust  whose  operations  im- 
pair competition  in  inter-state  com- 
merce would  seem  to  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  would  seem 
to  be  an  unlawful  conspiracy  which  the 
government  has  power  to  enjoin.  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  at  present 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  enforce  this 
law  and  to  reach  the  trust  evil  by  direct 
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measures.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  permit  this  experiment  to  be  tried  ? 

The  years  1879  to  1883  were  years  of 
great  prosperity.  In  the  spring  of  1883, 
in  response  to  such  a  public  sentiment 
as  now  prevails,  Congress  made  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  tariff  duties,  and  the 
result  was  a  very  considerable  impair- 
ment of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  action  of  Congress  was  not  radical, 
nor  did  it  bring  on  a  panic  such  as  we 
had  in  1893,  but  the  action  taken  did  re- 
sult in  a  very  substantial  change  for  the 
worse  in  business  conditions.  Is  there 
not  grave  danger  that  a  general  revision 
of  the  tariff  at  this  time  would  result  in 
like  manner? 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  tariff  will  involve  a 
lowering  of  the  duties  on  the  products 
of  the  West  as  well  as  on  the  products 
of  the  East.  If  the  iron  and  steel  sched- 
ule were  modified,  the  wool  schedule 
would  also  be  modified.  If  the  duties  on 
cotton  cloth  were  to  be  reduced,  the 
duties  on  beet  sugar  and  raisins  would 
come  in  for  a  similar  reduction. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  such  act- 
ion is  not  wise,  and  the  time  is  not  op- 
portune for  a  general  revision  of  the 
Dingley  tariff. 

Bclfeve  fa  tourecif — 

Believe  in  yourself.  That  is  the  way 
to  make  other  people  believe  in  you 
and  it  is  the  way  to  become  what 
you  want  to  be.  It  is  the  people  who 
have  believed  thoroughly  in  themselves 
and  their  missions  who  have  made  the 
world  believe  in  them.  Napoleon  was  a 
great  general  because  it  never  occured 
to  him  that  he  could  lose.  Luther 
changed  the  thought  of  Europe  and  the 
history  of  the  world  because  he  believ- 
ed so  thoroughly  that  he  was  right  that 
nothing  could  daunt  him.  Columbus 
gained  the  support  of  a  queen  and 
found  a  world  because  his  belief  in  him- 
self inspired  confidence  in  others. 

The  first  requisite  to  success  in  any 
calling  or  in  any  work  is  this  confi- 
dence. **If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain,   remove    hence    to    yonder 


place;  and  it  shall  remove;  and  noth- 
ing shall  be  impossible  to  you."  The 
old,  and  seemingly  somewhat  exagger- 
ated statements  of  the  Bible  have  al- 
ways a  strong  foundation  in  psycho- 
logy. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
recall  the  observations  of  a  certain 
psychologist  who  was  experimenting 
with  chickens.  His  story  of  a  timid 
chick  and  how  it  was  trained  to  bravery 
points  a  lesson  to  the  diffident.  The 
chick  was  so  timid  that  he  ran  from  the 
least  intrusion.  If  another  chick  picked 
at  him,  he  ran.  If  he  was  jostled  by  his 
brothers  in  a  scramble  for  food,  he  with- 
drew from  the  scramble  out  of  pure 
fear.  But  the  psychologist  set  about 
teaching  him  to  believe  in  himself.  By 
enticing  the  other  chickens  with  food 
he  made  them  run  from  the  timid  chick. 
Presently  the  chick  began  to  run  after 
them ;  and  as  they  ran  away  when  he 
chased,  he  believed  that  they  were 
afraid  of  him,  and  courage  flamed  in 
his  breast.  Little  by  little  he  got  braver 
and  he  chased  harder.  He  was  so  set  up 
that  he  began  to  attack  the  others  in 
front  as  well  as  in  the  rear.  He  was  so 
used  to  having  them  run  from  him  that 
he  had  forgotten  what  it  was  to  be 
afraid.  He  became  a  fighter,  and  in  the 
end  the  others  ran  from  him  in  earnest. 
He  was  just  the  same  chicken,  so  far 
as  his  physical  powers  were  concerned 
— that  is,  the  same  in  relation  to  the 
other  chicks.  Only  one  thing  had 
changed — now  he  believed  in  himself, 
and  the  hen-yard  was  his  oyster. 

Human  beings  are  not  very  different 
from  chickens.  If  you  are  afraid  of  the 
world,  the  v^orld  will  misuse  you.  If 
you  march  valiantly  forward,  it  will  re- 
treat before  you.  If  you  take  the  word 
'*fail"  out  of  your  bright  lexicon,  you  do 
not  fail.  It  all  lies  in  what  you  believe 
you  can  do. 

Believe,  then,  in  yourself.  Never  fear 
failure,  or  hesitate  to  do  a  thing  be- 
cause you  think  you  would  not  succeed. 
Just  gird  yourself  up  and  go  after  what 
you  want,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
you  will  get  it. — Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. 
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Ruseell  8age  — 

The  name  of  Russell  Sage  is  by  no 
means  generally  considered  a  synonym 
for  generosity.  Among  the  elements 
that  have  contributed  to  building  up 
his  great  fortune  we  do  not  find  that 
of  liberality,  either  to  himself  or  to 
others.  He  began  by  getting  money 
no  matter  how  little,  and  then  holding 
on  to  it.  So  insistent  has  he  been 
in  this  method  that  among  the  great- 
est of  Wall  street  financiers — for  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest — he  stands  as 
the  incarnation  of  money-getting. 
Other  men  have  "  put  through"  larger 
deals,  have  organized  larger  corpor- 
ations, have  acquired  greater  power 
over  the  money  market,  but  none  has 
worked  so  persistently  for  the  dollar 
and  then  made  the  dollar  work  for 
him. 

Just  how  much  money  he  has  accu- 
muljited  by  this  steady  plodding  is 
not  known  to  the  public,  but  the 
amount  is  probably  near  three-quar- 
ters of  a  hundred  million  dollars,  per- 
haps more. 

Of  a  diffident  temperament,  and  in- 
clined to  work  in  secret,  Mr.  Sage  re- 
veals no  very  reliable  data  upon  which 
to  base  an  opinion.  He  is  as  non- 
committal as  the  sphynx  when  he 
thinks  it  to  his  interest  to  be  so,  and 
that  is  usually  all  the  time.  But  Wall 
street  says  at  least  seventy-five  mill- 
ions, and  Wall  street  is  usually  on 
the  safe  side  in  money  matters. 

Russell  Sage  is  neither  a  "bull"  nor 
a  "bear"  on  'change.  He  is  a  money 
lender.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
financier  in  the  country  depends  so 
much  for  making  money  on  loans  as 
he  does.  His  policy  is  to  lend  as  much 
money  safely  as  he  can,  keep  it  out  as 
long  as  possible  without  changing  the 
borrower,  and  to  get  the  highest  rate 
of  interest  that  borrowers  will  stand. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether 


that  rate  exceeds  the  legal  rate  and 
lays  him  liable  to  a  charge  of  usury; 
if  the  borrower  is  willing  to  pay,  why 
should  anyone  or  the  law  object? 

Mr.  Sage's  remarkable  capacity  for 
business  developed  at  an  early  age. 
Born  at  Oneida,  New  York,  in  1815, 
he  began  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  a 
general  country  store,  moved  to  Troy, 
and  at  twenty  bought  out  his  employer, 
who  ran  a  still  larger  store.  His  thrift 
soon  made  him  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  that  community,  as  evinced 
by  his  election  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and,  at  about  1857,  to  a  seat  in 
Congress,  from  the  Troy  district.  Dur- 
ing his  two  terms  he  developed  great 
influence  in  the  Whig  party,  headed 
the  delegation  from  this  State  to  the 
convention  that  nominated  Zachary 
Taylor  for  President,  and  personally 
nominated  Millard  Fillmore,  in  a  fit- 
ting speech,  for  Vice-President.  His 
position  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  Congress  brought  into  prom- 
inence his  ability  as  a  financier,  and 
he  was  often  consulted  by  the  admin- 
istration on  important  matters.  He 
was  considered  fairly  wealthy  when 
he  left  Congress,  and  came  to  New 
York  City. 

Of  course,  during  his  thirty  and  more 
years  as  a  broker  in  New  York  he  has 
not  been  entirely  free  from  the  finan- 
cial storms  that  beset  the  ways  of  even 
the  most  fortunate,  but  he  has  weath- 
ered them  all,  this  financier  of  87  years,, 
and,  though  rumors  are  rife  every  little 
while  that  he  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  he  bids  fair  to  make  many  more 
dollars  by  lending  of  his  abundance 
to  those  who  need.  He  said  once  that 
he  intended  to  leave  a  monument  that 
would  make  the  name  of  Sage  remem- 
bered for  all  time,  but  no  one  has 
succeeded   in   getting  him   to   disclose 

what  it  will  be.  C^r^r^r^]i:> 
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Zhc  DofiTs  Rfsbt  Place  in  the  noim— 

A  dog  has  its  place  in  the  home, 
says  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  but 
that  place  is  not  to  terrify  our  friends 
and  visitors  when  they  try  to  approach 
our  house,  nor  to  make  them  uncom- 
fortable after  they  enter  it.  We  are 
unfair  to  a  dog  when  we  allow  it  to 
make  a  nuisance  of  itself  to  those  who 
have  no  special  interest  in  its  welfare. 
The  best  place  for  a  dog  is  generally 
where  there  are  no  people  other  than 
the  family.  There  is  something  wrong 
about  a  dog  or  the  license  it  is  allowed 
in  a  home  when  it  arouses  in  a  guest 
or  friend  those  feelings  which  our  in- 
stincts permit  us  to  suffer  but  not  ex- 
press. 

Zhc  eirl  Graduate— 

"What  shall  I  do,  now  that  I  have 
graduated  from  the  High  School  or  the 
academy  ?'*  asks  the  girl  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  The  answer  must,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  questioner  is  placed.  Let 
us  suppose  she  is  not  going  to  college. 
It  is  a  painfully  evident  fact  that  many 
of  the  girls  who  find  themselves  un- 
certain what  to  do  spend  their  time 
on  the  street  and  in  building  air  cas- 
tles on  the  subject  of  boy.  Either  be- 
cause their  mothers  are  incompetent  to 
settle  the  question  for  their  daughters, 
or  because  they  will  not  take  the  trou- 
ble to  try  to  do  so,  they  permit  these 
young  misses  to  follow  their  own 
thoughtless  devices.  Some  of  these  girls 
would  gladly  take  hold  of  the  house 
work  and  share  the  labor  and  respon- 
sibility that  their  mothers  have  so  long 
borne,  but  they  are  discouraged  from 


doing  so  by  the  mothers'  disinclination 
to  release  their  hold  on  the  reins,  or 
by  their  fear  that  the  cook  will  be  an- 
noyed by  some  experiment  that  the 
daughter  may  want  to  make.  Hence 
they  must  either  sit  down  with  folded 
hands  or  find  some  other  way  of  em- 
ploying their  time. 

Other  girls  have  no  desire  to  work. 
They  have  gone  to  school,  they  are 
prepared  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  begin  it  by  matching 
their  wits  against  those  of  the  street 
corner  and  cigar  store  loafers.  They 
contract  a  kind  of  heart  disease  known 
as  "puppy  love,"  they  take  the  advice 
of  their  "sporty  friend"  and  guilelessly 
rent  a  private  postoffice  box,  and  thus 
beg^n  a  long  course  of  deception  which 
can  have  no  good  end.  Perhaps  they 
come  to  their  senses  in  time,  perhaps 
they  do  not.  At  best  they  have  wasted 
their  time  and  learned  a  lesson  they 
had  better  not  have  learned. 

Others,  whose  parents  are  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  learn  stenog- 
raphy and  enter  an  office  in  order  that 
they  may  be  ''independent."  Now,  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  many  worthy 
girls  who  perceive  the  necessity  of 
relieving  the  straightened  circum- 
stances of  their  parents  by  seeking 
honorable  employment  of  this  sort  and 
thus  supporting  themselves.  But  those 
who  have  comfortable  homes  and  need 
not  leave  them,  and  who  do  so  to  earn 
pin  money,  deserve  severe  condemna- 
tion. 

Who,  then,  is  to  blame  for  the  condi- 
tions in  which  these  three  classes  of 
girls  find  themselves.  The  girls?  Yes 
-partly.    The  parents ^^^^gely 
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—  particularly  the  mothers.  That 
mother  who  will  not  find  a  place  in  her 
own  household  for  her  daughter  is  un- 
worthy ^f  having  a  daughter.  That 
mother  who  will  not  take  a  headstrong 
daughter  across  her  knee  and  spank 
her  good  and  red,  because  she  thinks 
she  is  too  large  to  be  punished,  and 
who  permits  her  to  trot  about  making 
street-corner  acquaintances,  ought  to 
be  placarded  as  an  incompetent.  And 
those  parents  who  do  not  make  their 
children  feel  that  supporting  them  is  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  burden,  need  some 
very  pointed  instructions. 

True,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  when 
parents  do  live  up  to  all  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  daughters,  there  will  be 
some  girls  who  will  do  those  things 
they  ought  not  to  do  and  leave  undone 
those  things  they  ought  to  do.  But 
that  time  is  not  yet. 

^oimn  8bould  Lcam  to  Laugh— 

Laughter  is  a  good,  healthy,  muscle- 
making,  lung-developing  exercise,  and 
it  is  as  good  for  girls  as  boys,  says  a 
writer  in  Woman's  Home  Companion. 
And  humor  can  be  cultivated  in  a  girl's 
mind  without  any  abatement  of  the 
dignity  and  modesty  and  charm  of  her 
womanhood.  Not  the  unpleasant  and 
constant  frivolity  evidenced  in  "smart" 
speech  or  quickness  of  repartee,  but 
the  humor  that  looks  at  the  world  with 
a  twinkle  in  the  eye  and  sees  its  ab- 
surdities, its  smallness  and  its  fun. 

It  should  be  part  of  every  woman's 
mental  equipment,  for  women  are  called 
upon  to  bear  so  many  of  life's  small 
worries  as  well  as  its  greater  ones.  The 
bringing  up  of  children,  the  care  of 
servants  and  the  many  social  duties 
that  become  a  burden — all  are  made 
easy  and  possible  to  put  up  with  by 


the  woman  with  an  unfailing  sense 
of  the  bright  side  of  life.  It  is  a  sense 
that  lasts  through  life,  through  its 
many  ills,  its  disillusions,  its  tribula- 
tions, even  its  tragedies. 

Ok  Boy  of  X^wcnty— 

If  there  is  ever  a  time  when  patience 
and  forbearance  are  needed,  it  is  with 
the  boy  of  twenty,  says  Good  House- 
keeping. When  a  precocious  youth 
grows  to  manhood,  graduates,  and  is 
turned  out  in  the  world  to  find  his 
place,  his  parents  expect  to  see  him 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  at  once, 
and  are  disappointed  to  see  him  go 
aimlessly  from  one  thing  to  another, 
or  worse  yet,  spend  his  time  in  idle- 
ness. Then  the  parents  usually  come 
to  the  front  and  try  to  fit  this  square 
peg  into  a  round  hole  and  fail. 

Parents  are  inclined  to  push  too  fast ; 
they  try  to  make  the  children  walk  be- 
fore they  creep.  We  are  so  anxious 
that  our  children  should  rise  to  emi- 
nence that  we  do  not  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  fitting  them  for  a  place  be- 
fore they  occupy  it.  Some  minds  de- 
velop more  slowly  than  others,  and 
patience  must  have  its  perfect  work. 

Many  of  the  men  of  today  who  have 
made  remarkable  strides  upward  are 
the  children  of  parents  who  were  so 
busy  striving  to  care  for  their  fami- 
lies on  small  wages  that  they  had  no 
time  to  find  a  place  for  the  boys,  but 
pushed  them,  like  birds,  out  of  the 
nest,  saying:  "The  world  is  wide; 
find  a  place  and  make  a  nest  for  your- 
self with  your  own  endeavors." 

Parents  are  too  much  afraid  to  do 
this.  Unless  a  boy  has  self-confidence 
in  large  measure  he  is  slow  in  getting 
away  from  the  home  nest.  In  such 
cases,  all  we  can  do  is,  "Let  patience 
have  its  perfect  work." 
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Ptoneer's  Day- 
Dearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers 
becomes  the  each  succeeding  Pioneers' 
Day.  Realizing  that  each  year  must 
find  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  brave, 
hardy  men  and  women  assembled  to 
renew  the  memories  of  the  early  days, 
they  grasp  their  opportunity  with  ea- 
gerness. Not  knowing  when  the  sum- 
mons to  join  the  throng  beyond  the 
grave  will  come,  they  greet  friends 
with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that 
they  have  been  permitted  to  celebrate 
the  day  once  more,  and  another  prayer 
of  hope  that  they  may  do  so  again  and 
again.  To  one  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation it  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  look 
into  the  faces  of  those  who  made  up 
that  valiant  little  army  that  fought 
its  way  through  the  perils  of  sea  and 
desert  and  mountain,  braving  the  dan- 
gers of  rtature  and  savage  man,  to 
build  up  in  the  primeval  wilderness 
an  empire  that  knows  no  superior.  To 
think  of  the  calm,  unflinching  fortitude 
displayed  by  them,  to  behold  their 
forms  bent  with  the  labors  of  years, 
to  grasp  their  hands  hardened  by  the 
ax,  and  the  plow,  and  seared  and 
scarred  by  the  stove — do  not  these 
inspire  to  greater  and  better  activity? 
Within  one  short  year  death  has  mow- 
ed down  25  of  these  pioneers,  men  and 
women  who  have  played  most  promi- 
nent parts  in  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Northwest.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  secretary's  list  of  the  de- 
ceased : 

T.  S.  Risley,  1845,  Oswego. 

Edward  E.  McClure,  185 1,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Black,  1852,  Portland. 

John  Catlin,  1848,  Portland. 

Sylvester  Pennoyer,  1854,  Portland. 

Silas  B.  Smith,  1839,  Astoria. 

Mrs.  G.  R.  H.  Miller,  1845,  Oregon 
City. 


W.  R.  Dunbar,  1847,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Colbum   Barrell,   1849,  Portland. 

S.  Gatton,  1850,  Woodland,  Wash. 

John  Hughes,  1852,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Rosa  F.  Burrell,  1853,  Port- 
land. 

H.  W.  Corbett,  185 1,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Shattuck,  1853,  Portland. 

William  M.   Case,   1844,  Champoeg. 

Willard   H.  Rees.   1844,   Portland. 

J.  H.  D.  Gray,  1839,  Astoria. 

N.  K.  Sitton,  1843,  i^arlton. 

William  H.  Ruddell,  1851,  Elma, 
Wash. 

A.  R.  Burbank,  1853,  La  Fayette. 

David  McLaughlin,  1824,  Poot  Hill, 
Idaho. 

Mrs.  Zilpha  Rigdon,  1848,  Pleasant 
Home. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Eagan,  1854,  Portland. 

John  Baker,  1855,  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  Williams,  1853,  Portland. 

The  thirty-third  annual  reunion  was 
held  in  Portland  June  17th,  and  was 
attended  by  more  than  1,000  pioneers 
of  early  days. 

Indian  War  Vcterana— 

The  grand  encampment  of  the  Indian 
War  Veterans  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
was  held  at  Portland,  June  i6th.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  grizzled  vet- 
erans, their  wives  and  families,  and 
great  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
proceedings.  The  encampment  was 
called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  by  Grand 
Commander  T.  A.  Wood,  of  Portland, 
and  the  invocation  was  pronounced  by 
Chaplain  H.  D.  Ewing,  after  which  the 
meeting  was  declared  open  for  busi- 
ness. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  permit 
all  veterans  present  to  act  as  delegates 
and  the  usual  committees  were  ap- 
pointed. 
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The  principal  business  of  the  meet- 
ing referred  to  pension  matters,  and 
the  annual  report  of  Grand  Commander 
Wood  was  devoted  exclusively  to  a 
statement  of  what  is  doing  to  se- 
cure just  recognition  for  the  veterans 
from  the  Government.  Special  empha- 
sis was  given  to  the  matter  of  proof  of 
service  and  the  difficulties  which  are 
met  by  the  veterans.  Those  members 
who  are  inclined  to  complain  at  the  de- 
lay of  the  Pension  Bureau  were  urged 
to  be  patient  and  bear  in  mind  that 
Commissioner  Ware  must  proceed  cau- 
tiously and  insist  upon  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  for  the  conduct 
of  the  office  being  strictly  complied 
with. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  70 
pension  bills,  under  the  recent  act,  were 
favorably  passed  upon  by  the  encamp- 
ment. Congressman-elect  Dinger  Her- 
mann and  Adjutant-General  Ganten- 
bein,  of  the  Oregon  National  Guard, 
delivered  addresses  at  the  forenoon  ses- 
sion. 

About  150  veterajns  were  present, 
coming  from  Oregon,  Washington,  Cal- 
ifornia and  Idaho.  The  encampment 
was  highly  successful  and  a  large 
amount  of  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted. During  the  session  a  number  of 
musical  selections  were  rendered  by 
Miss  Margaret  Gillette.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  here,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  grand  commander. 


Native  Daugbte 

The  annual  session  of  the  Grand 
Cabin,  Native  Daughters  of  Oregon, 
held  its  meeting  in  Portland,  June  15th. 
The  morning  was  taken  up  with  routine 
work,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  grand 
officers  read  their  reports. 

The  reports  read  showed  the  order 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It 
was  generally  expressed  that  the  Na- 
tive Daughters  had  passed  the  critical 
stage  of  the  existence  of  the  lodge, 
and  that  their  success  was  practically 
assured  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Kuykendall,  of  Eugene, 
g^and  president,  among  other  things, 
spoke  of  the  duty  of  the  order  to  sup- 
port the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair.  She 
said: 

"I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to 


the  opportunities  for  the  Native 
Daughters  of  Oregon,  presented  by  the 
i^ewis  and  Clark  Fair,  being  held  in 
our  State  in  1905.  It  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  adopt  some  plan  to  aid  its 
success,  to  impress  the  stamp  of  oui 
order  upon  it,  and  make  the  Fair  not 
alone  an  inspiration  to  our  members. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
as  follows: 

Grand  president,  Mrs.  Julia  Gault, 
of  McMinnville;  firs^  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Christensen,  of  Portland;  second 
vice-president.  Miss  Flossie  Sham- 
brooke,  of  Roseburg;  secretary,  Mrs 
Mary  Humphreys,  of  Hillsboro;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Edith  B.  Linton,  of  Eugene ; 
grand  trustee.  Miss  Anna  Roe,  of  For- 
est Grove. 

Meeting  of  the  Sons  and  Daughtere— 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Oregon 
Pioneers,  held  in  the  courthouse  in 
Portland,  June  20th,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Judge  M.  C.  George,  president;  Mrs. 
I.  W.  Pratt,  secretary ;  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Hamilton,  corresponding  secretary  and 
treasurer;  board  of  directors,  Judge  M. 
C.  George,  F.  V.  Holman,  Judge  J.  C. 
Moreland,  John  W.  Minto,  Mesdames 
Bessie  M.  Teal,  I.  W.  Pratt,  Henrietta 
Failing,  Louise  Myrick  and  Harriet 
B.  Killin. 

The  question  regarding  eligibility  to 
membership  arose.  Mr.  Minto  moved, 
that  as  during  the  past  year  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership, the  board  of  directors  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  solicit  subscriptions  during 
the  coming  year,  and  that  the  charter 
membership  list  be  kept  open  and  the 
membership  fee  of  $1  be  unchanged. 
The  board  of  directors  appointed  Mes- 
dames E.  D.  Hamilton  and  C.  N.  Mc- 
Arthur  and  George  H.  Himes  as  mem- 
bers of  the  soliciting  committee. 

The  society  will  make  an  effort  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  to  increase  its 
membership.  At  present  but  few  of  the 
sons  of  pioneers  are  members,  the 
greater  part  of  the  membership  being 
made  up  of  the  daughters  of  the  old 
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Bret  Harte  was  a 
master  of  the  short 
story  if  there  ever 
was  one.  Not  ill  his  tales  are  excell- 
ent, for  at  times  he  nodded;  as  who 
of  writers  does  not?  But  among  the 
many  that  he  related  for  us  are  some 
that  will  rank  with  the  best.  He  knew 
the  technique  of  his  art  thoroughly, 
perhaps  intuitively,  and  he  wrote  as 
if  writing  gave  him  pleasure.  Years 
ago  it  was  when  he  was  first  heralded 
as  the  pioneer  of  the  short  story;  but 
there  are  few  of  us  who  love  the  art 
at  its  best  who  do  not  turn  with  grat- 
itude to  the  pioneer. 

Granted,  that  some  of  his  later  work 
is  not  so  good  as  some  of  his  earlier; 
granted,  that  the  field  which  he  discov- 
ered has  been  overworked ;  granted, 
that  Kipling  has  done  for  Tommy  At- 
kins what  he  did  for  the  "49-er;" 
granted,  that  he  did  not  write  a  good 
novel — granted,  all  these,  yet  the  story 
remains  not  half  told.  Who  has  his 
originality,  who  has  his  spontaneous 
humor,  who  his  same  pathos,  who  his 
firmness  of  touch,  who  his  belief  in 
humanity,  who  his  understanding  of 
man  in  the  rough,  who  his  power  of 
relieving  the  bad  with  one  ray  of  the 
good?  Few  writers  have  one  of  these 
traits  more  strongly  developed  than 
he;  still  fewer  have  them  all. 

In  the  posthumous  volume,  "Trent's 
Trust  and  Other  Stones,"  we  find  the 
same  Bret  Harte  that  we  have  long 
known.  Like  the  best  of  his  work, 
these  are  stories  of  California.  They 
are  seven  in  number,  each  different 
from  the  rest.  Some  of  them  have  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines,  but  they  stand 
well  more  than  one  reading.  Our 
friends — and  who  is  ashamed  to  call 
them  his  friends? — Colonel  Starbottle 
and  Jack  Hamlin  appear  prominently. 
There  is  none  of  the  gloom  of  pessim- 
ism about  them.    They  are  frank,  free 


and  hearty,  and  have  no  bad  taste.  In 
short,  they  are  characteristic  of  the 
author. 

(Houghton,  MiflFlin  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York.) 

Redolent  of  quaintness 
IVtddtfi  ^lanna  is  this  story  of  Morocco 
by  A.  J.  Dawson.  Re- 
mote from  the  beaten  paths  of  the  trav- 
eler, the  scene  has  a  peculiar  interest 
for  the  reader.  The  customs,  social  and 
religious,  of  the  people,  their  traits  of 
character,  and  their  strange  civiliza- 
tion, all  possess  the  element  of  quaint- 
ness. To  the  people  of  western  lands, 
the  Arab  races  seem  always  to  live  a 
life  of  romance.  To  reproduce  that 
life  with  its  varied  romantic  elements 
requires  intimate  acquaintance  with  it, 
as  well  as  the  rare  gift  of  the  story 
teller. 

In  "Hidden  Manna,"  the  author 
shows  that  he  possesses  both  these  re- 
quisites. He  has  evidently  lived  much 
in  this  land  of  the  Moor,  has  striven 
to  know  him  in  his  home,  and  has  at- 
tained to  a  clear  understanding  of  his 
character.  We  ask,  in  addition  to  this, 
only  that  he  be  able  to  create  incidents 
and  characters.  This  requirement,  the 
most  important  of  all,'  he  meets  ade- 
quately, and  we  lay  the  book  down  with 
the  feeling  that  we  have  seen  more  of 
life  than  we  had  when  we  took  it  up. 

The  story  revolves  about  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  English  woman.  She  be- 
comes the  wife  of  the  Shereef  of  Mo- 
rocco, bears  him  a  child,  and  is  imme- 
diately consumed  by  a  desire  to  pre- 
vent the  Shareefs  first  born  son,  by 
another  wife,  from  succeeding  his 
father,  and  to  secure  that  honor  for 
her  son.     Utterly   unscrupulous,  hard 

of  heart,  and  sharp  of  ta^ifeaej^in  fact,  a 
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virago,  she  stops  at  nothing.  Op- 
posed to  her  are  Ben  Hassan,  the  right- 
ftil  heir,  and  Haj  Yusef,  who  is  per- 
plexed by  a  divided  duty,  that  of  right- 
ing a  great  wrong  he  has  done  Mar- 
garet Wycombe,  the  Shareefs  wife, 
when  he  was  in  England,  and  of  being 
true  to  his  young  friend,  Ben  Hassan. 
The  struggle  is  long  and  bitter,  but 
it  ends,  as  it  should,  in  favor  of  the 
right. 

(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Disillusionment,     how 

Uf«^8  Coimnoii      depressing,      in      fact, 


may 


how    disappointing   in 


fiction!  "Life's  Common  Way,"  by 
Annie  Eliot  Trumbull,  is  a  story  of 
conjugal  infelicity  due  to  post-nuptial 
disillusionment.  It  is  full  of  cleverness 
in  situation,  dialogue  and  characteriza- 
tion; but  it  is  not  pleasant.  It  shows 
that  the  author  has  a  clear  conception 
of  many  of  the  social  problems  of  the 
day;  but  it  does  no  more  than  photo- 
graph men  and  women  striving  to  solve 
these  problems.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the 
many  admirable  traits  of  a  writer 
shown  by  the  author,  she  has  given  us 
a  book  that  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth;  she  has  done  just  well  enough 
to  make  us  wish  that  she  had  done 
better. 

Despite  much  rampant  pessimism, 
there  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
life  is  not  a  process  of  disillusionment. 
We  decline  to  accept  the  diction  that 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  compromise. 
We  decline  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
real  happiness,  that  our  existence  is 
after  all  only  a  make-the-best-of-it.  We 
know  that  there  are  unhappy  married 
couples;  we  know  that  some  women 
are  saddened  and  embittered  by  finding 
flaws  in  their  husbands ;  we  know  that 
some  men  are  heartless,  and  that  others 
are  liars  and  rakes.  So,  evidently,  does 
the  author  of  "Life's  Common  Way." 
She,  however,  puts  men  and  women 
of  this  sort  in  the  center  of  the  stage, 
and   by  so  doing  tries   to   lead  us   to 


the  conclusion  that  their  way  of  life  is 
the  common  way  of  all  lives.  But  we 
refuse  to  accept  the  conclusion.  Her 
premises  are  false;  the  major  premise 
is  undistributed.  Those  people  do  be- 
long, not  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  but 
at  the  sides,  or  in  the  wings.  As  a  story 
of  such  people,  then,  those  who  are  cast 
for  the  minor  parts  in  the  drama  of 
life,  the  book  may  be  read  with  in- 
terest. 

(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

CbeSiw  ''^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Youth,"  by 
ofToutb  Frances  Charles,  like  the 
author's  previous  book,  "In 
the  Country  God  Forgot,"  is  full  of 
human  interest.  The  story  centers 
about  the  struggle  of  two  young  San 
Franciscans.  Friendship,  ambition  and 
love  are  the  mainsprings  of  the  action, 
and  although  they  clash  at  times,  they 
work  out  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The 
best  of  the  life  of  Bohemia  is  presented 
carefully  and  sympathetically.  There 
is  also  provided  a  glimpse  of  the  life 
that  lies  just  beyond  Bohemia,  the  life 
of  the  demi-monde,  where  all  is  the 
shadow  and  nothing  is  the  sunshine. 
In  this  thread  of  her  story,  the  author 
will  not  escape  criticism.  The  mantle 
of  palliation  which  she  throws  over  the 
amours  of  Antonia  Vlor,  by  rehabili- 
tating her  in  respectable  society 
through  her  marriage  with  Julian  will 
give  oifense  to  many,  particularly  as 
there  is  no  evidence  of  repentance  on 
the  part  of  the  beautiful  Antonia. 

The  characters  of  the  book  are  well 
drawn.  The  three  women,  Antonia, 
Ludwigra  and  Deborah,  are  clearly  de- 
lineated and  individualized.  As  is  usu- 
al with  woman  writers,  the  author  has 
not  done  so  well  with  her  men  as  with 
her  women.  Still  she  has  made  Julian, 
Jameson  and  Alfons  sufficiently  clear. 
She  failed  to  make  the  most  of  her 
splendid  opportunity  in  Jameson.  Such 
a  character  as  that  would  repay  any 
amount  of  study  and  elaboration. 

(Little,  Brown  §^g,%.t^oston,)g\^ 


HseaMiiutian 
indcrvU 


The  recent  revolt  of  of- 
ficers of  the  Servian 
army  and  the  brutal 
murder  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen 
Draga  indicate  that  Servia  is  still  in 
the  wilderness  of  barbarism.  The  quiet 
acquiescence,  perhaps  secret  rejoicing, 
of  the  people  in  the  murder  of  their 
sovereigns  differentiate  this  from  other 
latter  day  assassinations  of  heads  of 
governments.  The  plot  was  contrived 
by  a  brother  of  the  Queen  and,  so  skill- 
fully was  it  carried  out,  that  two  brbth- 
ers  of  the  arch-conspirator  also  lost 
their  lives  because  they  were  loyal  to 
the  King  and  Queen. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  the  revolting 
officers  of  the  army  stormed  the  pal- 
ace, effected  an  entrance  by  using  dy- 
namite, and  after  discovering  the  hid- 
ing place  of  the  terrified  couple,  shot 
them  down  in  cold  blood.  The  first 
dispatches  showed  the  King  in  rather  a 
heroic  role.  It  is  said  that,  when  the 
rebels  offered  him  his  life  provided  he 
would  put  away  his  wife,  he  clasped 
her  to  him  and  shot  the  man  who  had 
insulted  her.  Then  he  and  she  died 
together.  This  version,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  erroneous.  Report  now 
has  it  that  Alexander  swallowed  the 
insult  given  to  his  wife,  and  begged 
like  a  craven  for  his  life,  offering  to 
renounce  her  and  to  accede  to  any 
other  demands  that  the  conspirators 
miefht  make.  Their  answer  was  a  fus- 
ilade  of  bullets.  Then  they  slashed  the 
bodies  and  threw  them  from  the  bal- 
cony to  the  court  of  the  palace,  where 
they  lay  until  death  relieved  them  a  few 
hours  later. 

Instead  of  Alexander,  Prince  Peter 
Karageorgevich  has  been  proclaimed 
King.  He  is  a  member  of  the  other  of 
the  two  factions  that  have  fought,  bled 
and  died  for  the  possession  of  a  worth- 
less sovereignty  over  a  worthless  peo- 
ple. 


Che  powers 
MMi  oervut 


The  various  European 
powers  differ  in  their  atti- 
tudes toward  Servia.  Rus- 
sia has  notified  Servia  that,  in  recog- 
nizing the  new  administration,  she  ex- 
pects it  to  inflict  severe  punishment 
upon  the  assassins  of  King  Alexander. 
England,  on  the  contrary,  has  recalled 
her  minister  from  Belgrade,  as  the 
British  government  has  "no  intention 
of  maintaining  ordinary  relations  with 
persons  concerned  in  the  massacre." 
Just  what  King  Peter  will  do  is  prob- 
lematical, most  so  to  him.  He  cannot 
afford  to  outrage  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  by  permitting  the  assassins 
to  go  unpunished,  even  though  they 
were  instrumental  in  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  England  and  Russia  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  this  feud-wracked 
little  kingdom.  Nor  can  he  take  severe 
punitive  measures  against  the  murder- 
ers of  his  predecessors,  because  they 
were  merely  the  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Servia,  and  if  he  undertakes  to 
chastise  them,  they  will  probably  treat 
him  as  they  treated  Alexander.  It 
looks  very  much  as  if  he  would  have 
done  better  to  nurse  the  hopes  of  a 
pretender  than  thus  to  realize  the  real- 
ities of  a  king. 


Che  I^ew  Chinese 
Minister 


The  successor  to  the 
celebrated  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  minister  to  the 
United  States  from  China,  is  Chentung 
Liang  Cheng.  His  recent  arrival  here 
has  aroused  considerable  interest  in 
him  and  in  what  may  be  expected  of 
him.  He  is  about  forty-two  years  of 
age,  well  educated,  and  thoroughly 
acQuainted  with  diplomatic  affairs.  He 
has  spent  already  ten  years  in  this 
country.  He  came  here  first  as  a  stu- 
dent and  was  educated  at  Phillips  An- 
dover  Academy  and  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege. Later  he  was  interpreter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chir|^es,^^t5.jnig^^^^sh- 
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ington.  He  has  been  in  Peru  for  a 
short  service  as  secretary  of  the  lega- 
tion there.  In  1895,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  that  concluded  peace 
with  Japan,  and  in  1897,  he  was  first 
secretary  of  the  embassy  sent  by  China 
to  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee.  He  has 
been  made  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  the 
title  of  "sir.'' 

ther  dead  nor  sleep- 
ing. It  was  supposed  that,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Education  Bill,  the  op- 
position to  it  which  had  been  made 
bv  the  nonconformists  on  the  basis 
that  it  gave  too  much  influence  to  the 
established  church,  would  die  out.  The 
method  of  fighting  the  measure  was 
to  refuse  to  pay  the  rates.  Recently 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  the  successor  to 
Joseph  Parker  at  the  City  Temple,  said 
that  he  would  not  pay  the  rates.  His 
audience  arose  en  masse  and  cheered 
lustily. 

The  extent  of  popular  feeling  against 
the  bill  was  seen  in  the  monster  demon- 
stration in  Hyde  Park,  such  as  London 
has  not  seen  in  a  dozen  years.  Nearly 
every  nonconformist  church  in  the  me- 
tropolis was  represented.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  against  the  bill  because 
**it  destroys  the  London  School  Board, 
excludes  women  from  election  to  pos- 
itions of  educational  authority,  im- 
poses religious  tests  on  teachers,  and 
Goes  not  provide  for  free  teaching  in 
a  body  directly  elected  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  claim  that 
it  is  contrary  to  fundamental  English 
rights  that  preponderant  influence 
should  be  given  to  the  Anglican  au- 
thorities in  the  education  of  the  young, 
when  two- thirds  of  the  people  are 
either  indifferent  or  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  the  teachings  of  the  church. 


The  new  German 
tariff  law,  to  go 
into  effect  soon, 
provides  that  between  September  i  and 
February  i,  no  apples  shall  be  shipped 


Ckmuny  8biftB  Out 
Hmencan  HppUs 


into  Germany  in  packages,  boxes,  or 
barrels,  or  in  any  form  except  in  bulk. 
This  bars  the  American  and  Austral- 
ian product,  as  apples  as  yet  cannot  be 
profitably  shipped  in  bulk  such  dis- 
tances. The  German  foreign  supply  of 
apples  under  the  new  law  will  have  to 
come  from  France,  Holland  and  Den- 
mark. But  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  studying  methods  of  shipping 
fresh  fruits  abroad.  Mr.  W.  A.  Tay- 
lor, of  the  division  of  pomology,  is  rep- 
resented as  believing  that  methods  may 
be  devised  to  ship  apples  successfully 
in  bulk  as  far  as  Germany.  It  is  barely 
possible  we  can  dump  apples  into  cold 
storage  compartments  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  and  then  shovel  them  out 
on  the  other  side  as  handily  as  Dutch 
and  French  shippers  who  have  but 
short  distances  to  go.  The  experiment 
is  to  be  tried. 


Cbe  Catastrophe 
At  ncppncf 


The    destructive    flood 


which  swept  without 
warning  upon  the  town 
of  Heppner  was  appalling  in  its  results. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  was  300.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  warning,  and  no  chance  to 
escape.  Families  were  caught  in  their 
houses  and  drowned  like  rats  in  a  trap. 
The  mighty  wave  came  pouring  down 
the  narrow  valley,  engulfing  everything 
and  everybody  in  its  path,  and  leaving 
death  and  ruin  in  its  wake. 

This  cloudburst  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  life  of  any  event  of  its  kind  that 
has  occurred  in  the  United  States. 
Cloudbursts  recorded  in  the  United 
States,  with  resulting  casualties,  are  as 
follows : 

Near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  25-26,  1874, 
134  drowned ;  loss,  $500,000. 

Fort  Sully,  Dak.,  August  17,  1876. 

Near  Hays  City,  Kan.,  August  26, 
1876. 

Chalk  Creek,  Utah,  August  31,  1876. 

Colorado  Desert,  Colo.,  September 
12,  1877,  400  feet  railroad  track  de- 
stroyed. 

Red  Blufl^,  Cal.,  November  16, 1877. 

Beaver  Creek  (90  miles  south  of 
Deadwood,  Dak.),  June  12,  1879,  ^^ 
drowned. 

Seven   Star  Springs,   Mo.,  June   11, 

i88t,  5  drowned.  r^^^^T^ 
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Central  City,  Colo.,  Aug.  8,  1881. 

An  Indian  settlement  in  Colorado, 
July  2,  1882,  destroyed. 

Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  June  10, 
1884. 

Near  Jefferson,  Mont.,  June  22,  1884, 
3  drowned. 

Near  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  July  26, 
1885,  2  drowned. 

The  only  thing  in  foreign  history 
which  approaches  the  disaster  at  Hepp- 
ner  in  loss  of  life  in  dry-land  water- 
spout is  the  cloudburst  which  destroy- 
ed the  town  of  Paso  de  Puarenta,  Mex- 
ico, May  8,  1885,  by  which  170  lives 
*were  lost.  Newspaper  readers  may  re- 
member that  upwards  of  100  lives  were 
lost  in  a  torrent  which  swept  down  the 
Yang-tse  river,  China,  February  4, 
1890.  The  town  of  Miskolez,  Hungary, 
was  destroyed  by  a  waterspout,  Aug- 
ust 30,  1878,  with  great  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Two  waterspouts  fell  on  the 
Glatz  mountains^  in  Germany,  July  13, 
i827*and  rushing  down  on  Hautenbach 
and  other  villages,  caused  dreadful  de- 
vastation and  loss  of  life.  A  water- 
spout at  Glauflesk,  near  Killarney,  in 
Ireland,  August  4,  1831,  killed  17  per- 
sons and  totally  destroyed  the  build- 
ings, fences  and  soil  on  the  estate  ot 
John  Macarthy.  The  length  of  a  water- 
spout seen  near  Calcutta,  September  27, 
185s,  was  estimated  to  be  about  100 
feet. 

The  War  Department  has 
CaftHnswcrs  given  out  a  report  made 

by  Governor  Taft  in  an- 
swer to  the  criticisms  made  by  General 
Miles  on  the  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  devoted  mostly  to  the 
measures  taken  by  the  civil  commission 
to  relieve  the  famine  in  the  islands. 

Governor  Taft  admits  that  on  ac- 
count of  war,  the  drouth,  the  locusts 
and  the  cattle  plague  known  as  rinder- 
pest, the  country  has  been  left  in  a  very 
depressed  condition ;  but  he  says  there 
has  been  far  less  suffering  than  was 
feared.  The  commission  did  not  want 
to  make  paupers  of  the  Filipinos  and 
teach  them  to  look  to  charity  for  sup- 
port, by  giving  them  food  supplies  ex- 
cept in  very  urgent  cases.  The  other 
course  has  been  taken,  of  encouraging 
the  people  to  diversify  their  crops  and 


depend  on  themselves.  The  government 
has  bought  10,000  head  of  buffalo  cat- 
tle in  China  at  $88  each  and  had  them 
immunized  against  rinderpest  by  the 
anti-toxin  system,  and  these  will  be 
sold  to  the  natives  on  easy  terms.  Of 
course  many  times  as  many  cattle  have 
died  from  the  rinderpest.  It  is  no  use 
bringing  to  the  islands  cattle  that  have 
not  been  inoculated  against  the  disease,, 
for  -they  are  sure  to  die  of  it. 

In  order  to  head  off  a  corner  in  rice 
by  private  speculators,  the  government 
bought  $800,000  worth  of  this  staple 
and  has  kept  the  price  down  by  sellings 
it  to  the  famine  sufferers  at  fair  rates. 


ColambU  And 
tbeCAiut 


There  are  two  reasons 
for  the  opposition  that 
is  shown  by  Colombians- 
to  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  The  first 
is  commendable.  They  think  that  if 
they  turn  the  control  of  the  canal  over 
to  the  United  States  their  influence  as 
a  nation  will  suffer.  Hence  they  t)re- 
tend  that  they  must  have  control  of  the 
canal,  or  at  any  rate  the  right  to  police 
it.  The  other  reason  is  that  they  want 
to  get  that  $40,000,000  that  is  supposed 
to  go  to  the  French  Panama  Canal 
Company  from  the  coffers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  If  they  can  delay  ratification 
of  the  treaty  for  two  years,  that  is,  until 
the  rights  of  the  French  company  ex- 
pire, they  will  secure  the  $40,000,000. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  have  their  minds 
cleared  on  this  point.  The  readiest  way 
for  them  to  secure  an  increase  of  reve- 
nue is  to  ratify  the  treaty  and  thus  per- 
mit work  to  be  begun  on  the  canal,  for 
as  soon  as  it  is  in  operation  they  will 
receive  a  large  annuity,  something- 
which  South  and  Central  American 
governments  are  always  in  need  of. 


DcBtnictiTC 
floods 


What  is  the  cause  of  the 
great  innundations  that  we 
are  having  each  year?  Is  it 
the  wholesale  denudation  of 
our  forest  areas?  Forestry  experts  are 
almost  unanimous  in  answering  in  the 
affirmative.  The  forest  tracts,  they  tell 
us,  are  nature's  reservoirs.  Consequent- 
ly, when  these  tracts  are  all  but  denud- 
ed of  the  timber,  either  because  of  the 
demand  for  arable  land  or  because  of 
the  encroachments  of  tlie^  lumber  in- 
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dustry,  the  great  quantity  of  water  that 
was  originally  conserved  in  them,  when 
the  snow  was  melted  and  the  spring 
rains  came,  is  now  drained  precipitous- 
ly into  the  water  courses.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  rivers,  whose  chan- 
nels have  been  formed  by  the  ordinary 
demands  for  drainage,  are  inadequate 
to  contain  the  immense  volumes  sud- 
denly forced  into  them.  Hence  banks 
are  overflowed,  levees  broken,  and  the 
surrounding  country  innundated. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  those  states 
which  are  not  responsible  for  the  de- 
vastation of  the  forest  lands  are  the 
ones  that  suffer  the  effects  of  it.  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
are  flooded  because  the  timber  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
MississipDi  rivers  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely felled.  What  remedy  is  there? 
None,  except  government  supervision 
of  forest  areas ;  in  other  words,  conser- 
vation of  the  forests  by  means  of  gov- 
ernment intervention. 


Ceiribtc  famine 
In  CfniM 


Famine  conditions  in 
the  Chinese  Province 
of  Kwang  -  si  have 
reached  such  proportions  that  foreign 
relief  is  necessary.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment last  week  received  the  following 
cable  dispatch  from  United  States 
Consul-General  McWade,  at  Canton: 
"Gov.  Wong  telegraphs  me  that  over 
1,000,000  natives  in  Kwang-si  are 
starving,  and  earnestly  appeals  for  help 
from  American  charity.  All  relief  dis- 
tribution through  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can and  British  missionaries."  When 
this  dispatch  was  shown  to  the  new 
Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  he 
seemed  so  helpless  in  the  matter  of  sug- 
gestion that  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced its  readiness  to  forward  to  Mr. 
McWade  such  contributions  as  Ameri- 
cans may  make  in  behalf  of  the  suffer- 
ers. 

A  British  official  who  recently  travel- 
ed through  Kwang-si  reported  to  the 
British  Governor  of  Hongkong  that  he 
had  found  150,000  persons  in  immedi- 
ate want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
a  great  many  more  who  were  nearly  at 
the  end  of  their  resources.  Some  of 
the  sufferers  have  sold  all  their  posses- 


sions for  food,  and  today  are  even  sell- 
ing their  children  and  their  wives. 
Many  a  farmer's  house  is  free  of  all  fur- 
nishings except  a  little  straw  for  his 
bed.  The  destitution  must  increase  un- 
til the  rice  harvest  at  the  end  of  July. 

Ijj^^^  Slavery  in  the  United  States ! 
the^utb  ^"^possible.  The  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  still  ob- 
tains, and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
is  still  in  force.  Nevertheless,  there 
seems  to  be  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  Fortunately,  however,  no  civil 
war  will  be  necessary  to  stamp  it  out. 
Publicity  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  ar- 
ray both  North  and  South  against  it. 
The  form  is  that  of  peonage.  The  facts 
have  been  ferreted  out  by  United 
States  secret  service  men,  and  prosecu- 
tions of  offenders  will  soon  follow.  It 
seems  that  there  is  a  systematic  effort 
to  reduce  ignorant  negroes  to  a  con- 
dition of  servitude  that  is  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  slavery.  This  is  the  method 
employed : 

"Cases  of  petty  offense  are  trumped 
up  against  a  negro,  a  fine  is  imposed 
which  he  cannot  pay,  and  then  he  is 
turned  over  to  a  convict  labor  con- 
tractor under  a  sentence  for  hard  labor 
for  a  certain  term,  the  contractor  pay- 
ing the  fine  and  costs.  Hundreds  of 
such  cases  have  been  unearthed  around 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  elsewhere  in 
that  state  and  Georgia.  Once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  contractor,  the  negro  be- 
comes a  slave,  working  without  pay, 
subject  to  cruel  beatings.  Ignorant  of 
the  term  of  his  service,  he  is  often  con- 
tinued in  servitude  long  after  the  term 
has  expired,  or  rearrested  on  some 
charge  and  sentenced  again  the  moment 
the  old  case  against  him  is  exhausted." 

^^-    -^       M.  Santos  Dumont  is  trying 

■H-  uu!^  ^  6o-horsepower  motor  air- 
mrowp      gj^.p^   ..j^^    ^,,   intended   foj. 

the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  He  expects 
to  make  his  first  ascent  in  a  fortnight, 
and  says  he  will  go  to  St.  Louis,  unless 
the  prize  of  $100,000  is  reduced,  in 
which  case  he  will  not  attend  because 
of  the  heavy  expenses.  He  expects  No. 
7  to  be  capable  of  making  50  miles  an 
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Distribution 
of  tbc^lcws 


The  Kishineff  massacre  of 
Jews  has  called  forth 
many  comments  on  the 
Jews  and  their  part  in  the  social  sys' 
tem.  None  of  these  is  more  interesting 
than  Dr.  Gottheirjs  article  in  The 
World's  Work,  in  which  he  gives  the 
following  table,  showing  how  the  Jews 
are  distributed : 


AMERICA. 

United    States 1 , 1 36,240 

Canada     16,432 

Mexico     1. 000 

Omtral  America..  3,000 
Argentine    Rep....  7iOi5 
Dutch    Guiana    . . .  1,250 
Venezuela  and  Cos- 
ta Rica 711 

Brazil     2,000 

Rest  of  S.  America  2,000 


Toul     1,168,948 


ASIA. 

Palestine    

Caucasus    

Siberia    

Central    Asia    

Asia  Minor  and 
Syria    

Persia     

India     

Arabia    

China  and  Japan.. 

Turkestan  and  Af- 
ghanistan      


60,000 
58,471 
34»477 
12.729 

65,000 
35.000 
22,000 
15,000 
2,000 

14.000 


EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary. .  i, 

Belgium    

Bosnia    

Bulgaria     

Denmark    

England,  etc 

France    

Germany     

Greece    

Holland    

luly    

Luxemburg    

Norway  &  Sweden 

Portugal     

Rumelia   (Eastern) 

Rumania     

Russia    5 

Servia     

Spain     (with     Gil> 

raltar)    

Switzerland     

Turkey  

Cyprus  and  Malta. 


994,378 

12,000 

5.84s 

28,000 

4,080 

1 79,000 

86.885 

586.948 

8,350 

193.988 

44,037 

1,200 

3,402 

700 

6,982 

229,000 

,189,401 

5,100 

4.500 

",551 

75.295 

130 


Total    318,677 

AFRICA. 

Morocco     1 50,000 

Tunis     45,000 

Algeria     S7,i3« 

Egypt     25,300 

Tripoli     10,000 

Abyssinia     50,000 

South  Africa   ....   25,000 

Toul     362,432 

AUSTRALIA. 

New   South  Wales  6,447 

Queensland     733 

Tasmania     107 

New  Zealand 1,611 

Victoria    5.897 

South    Australia..  786 

West    Australia...  1,259 


Total     8,581,772 


Total    1 7,040 


Grand  Total    10,431,829 

A  notable  event  in  edu- 
prcsidcnt  ^ntey 'cational   circles   is   the 

election  of  John  H.  Fin- 
ley  to  the  presidency  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Although  a  com- 
paratively young  man.  Dr.  Finley  has 
had  a  remarkable  career.  At  the  age  of 
29  he  became  president  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, and  performed  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner  the  rather  exacting  and 
varied  duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
president  of  a  small  college.  More  re- 
cently he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  poli- 
tics in  Princeton  University,  where  he 
soon  became  very  popular  and  made  his 
influence  felt.  Now,  at  the  age  of  39, 
he  becomes  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  pnd  most  iniport-^nt  educational 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  College 


of  the  City  of  New  York  is  the  head  of 
the  vast  educational  system  of  the 
greatest  city  in  this  hemisphere.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  it  has  made  great 
progress,  but  is  expected  to  make  even 
greater  under  the  efficient  leadership  of 
this  well  trained,  vigorous  young  man. 


Derby 


The  race  that  .attracts  the 
most  attention  in  Ameri- 
ca is  not  the  Brooklyn  or 
the  Suburban  Handicap,  but  the  Amer- 
ican Derby.  Thirty  thousand  people  go 
to  see  the  Suburban  or  the  Brooklyn 
run ;  seventy  thousand  travel  out  to 
Washington  Park,  Chicago,  to  see  the 
American  Derby.  It  has  come  to  be  so 
now  that  all  other  races  are  training 
events  for  the  Derby. 

The  sixteenth  running  of  the  race 
occurred  recently  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  sport-loving  public  of 
the  entire  country.  The  race  was  won 
by  The  Picket  from  a  field  of  eighteen 
others,  in  the  record-breaking  time  of 
2  -.33  for  the  one  and  one-half  miles.  He 
beat  the  favorite,  Savable,  the  favorite 
son  of  Salvator — he  of  the  record  for  a 
mile  of  1 :35^ — Claude,  the  winner  of 
two  previous  Derbys,  Bernays,  and  oth- 
er well  known  thoroughbreds.  The 
race  was  worth  $32,275  gross  value,  the 
richest  in  the  history  of  the  race,  with 
one  exception.  Its  value  to  the  winner 
was  $27,025.  The  Picket  is  a  Kentucky 
horse,  and  never  before  did  he  win  a 
race,  although  he  has  started  in  many. 

^,-    -^  The  election  of  Dr.  Robert 

ModSItor  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^  Moderator  of 
^  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  a  triumph  for 
Scotch  blood  and  for  the  West.  Dr. 
Coyle  was  born  of  Scotch  parents,  was 
educated  at  Wabash  College,  and  since 
the  completion  of  his  course  in  theology 
at  Lane  Seminary  has  had  a  most  suc- 
cessful ministry.  He  has  had  charge  of 
many  important  pastorates  in  Chicago 
and  Oakland,  and  is  now  in  Denver, 
where  he  is  doing  much  good  work. 
His  election  was  the  culmination  of  a 
struggle  between  the  East  and  the 
West  for  the  chief  office  of  the  church, 
in  which  the  West  won  with  many 
votes  to  spare.  ^^  j 
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H  department  devoted  to  the  growth^  prosrees^  dei^lopment  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  padfk  Coast 

IVestward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way; 
The  first  four  acts  already  past; 
e/f  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

-BERKELEY. 

I  whole  Pacific  Coast  today  is  a  field  laden  with  innumerable  opportun- 
ities. Every  man  who  has  eyes  to  see  may  see  them  if  he  will. 
Yet,  as  always,  men  are  blind — blind,  when  the  very  grass  they  tread, 
the  bracing  air,  the  rain,  aye,  even  the  charred  hulks  of  fallen  forest 
giants  have  written  upon  them  in  letters  so  large  and  plain  that  they 
almost  shout  aloud,  ''OPPORTUNITY!  OPPORTUNITY r  The 
atmosphere  is  breathing  it  into  your  ear  and  into  mine.  Energy,  en- 
thusiasm, pluck,  determination  —  these  are  the  requirements  today! 
Young  man,  if  ever  in  your  lifetime,  rouse  yourself  here  and  now. 
Think  and  think,  and  then  DO.  This  is  no  time,  no  plate  for  the 
laggard.  The  Pacific  Coast  wants  MEN— men  who  will  say  *'Iwiir  and  who  IV ILL; 
strong  men,  men  with  COURAGE.  Here  we  have  the  garden  spot  of  the  world  spread 
out  before  us — everything  that  Nature  can  give  or  man's  trained  imagination  can  con- 
ceive.  Beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  glorious  and  majestic  mountain  and  river 
scenery,  wonderful  forests,  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  what  not,  rivers 
teeming  with  delicious  fish,  sunshine,  rain,  and  yet  not  a  cloud  to  disturb  the  equable, 
the  unapproached  condition  of  affairs.  We  have  it;  we  are  in  possession  of  it — 
this  garden  spot,  this  land  pregnant  with  hidden  resources,  possibilities  that  almost 
stagger  the  imagination,  opportunities!!  It  is  for  YOU— YOU— for  US.  A  thous- 
and million  tongues  are  shouting,  '* Awake!  AivakeH  AfVAKEH! 


r^  ^»t»«^  fiw  ^^  ^^  reported  that  the 

S^^S^Llm  $10,000,000  cash  re- 
Oregon  Short  J.im     ceived  by  the  Union 

Pacific  from  W.  A.  Clark  for  the  south- 
em  branch  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  is 
to  be  spent  in  extensions,  either  in 
Washington  or  Oregon,  or  both.  This 
may  hasten  the  line,  which  was  report- 
ed several  weeks  ago,  that  Harriman  is 
surveying  westward  from  Spokane, 
perhaps  connecting  with  the  Belling- 
ham  Bay  road.  But  nothing  definite 
has  developed  yet  as  to  Washington 
plans. 

President  Mohler,  of  the  O.  R.  &  N., 
recommends  building  a  line  east  of  the 
Deschute   river   into    central    Oregon, 


partly  following  the  route  of  the  Col- 
umbia Southern  and  continuing  south 
and  east,  meeting  the  main  line  at  Boise 
City.  It  would  form  a  good  alternative 
route  to  the  Coast  for  Union  Pacific 
traffic,  and  would  open  up  a  territory 
rich  in  lumber  and  grain  resources.  Sur- 
veyors are  now  in  the  field  on  this  line 
and  northeast  of  Boise  toward  the 
Butte  extension,  These  two  plats  alone 
would  add  over  600  miles  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  or  100  miles  more  than  sold  to 
Clark.  They  would  shorten  by  200 
miles  the  route  via  the  Harriman  lines 
fronn  Montana  to  Portland,  and  by  100 
miles  the  distance  from  Salt  Lake  to 
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tUiir^^m^  ^^^^^  activity  in  con- 
Mitr^  wvTK  St  ruction  is  being  shown 
by  the  railroads  in  and 
near  Seattle.  The  Great  Northern  has 
started  on  the  main  bore  of  the  Seattle 
tunnel  from  the  northern  entrance  at 
Virginia  and  Blanchard  streets,  and  the 
work  is  now  well  under  way.  The  Dorc 
is  in  about  30  feet  and  the  first  timbers 
are  being  placed. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  started  on 
its  terminal  work  in  the  city;  ground 
for  the  new  depot  will  be  broken  before 
long.  The  line  from  Seattle  to  Tacoma 
is  being  straightened  and  will  be  dou- 
ble-tracked, relieving  the  congestion  of 
traffic. 


^  _  The  Great  Northern  R. 

?^J:f!^T^^  R-  is  having  plans  pre- 
to  Build  Cut-off  ,   -       ^°  *^        ^^ 

pared  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  cut-off  from  Columbia 
Falls,  Mont.,  on  the  main  line,  to  a 
point  just  north  of  Jennings,  Mont.,  on 
the  branch  from  that  town  to  the  Can- 
adian boundary.  The  distance  is  about 
100  miles  and  will  throw  the  main  line 
of  the  Great  Northern  several  miles 
north  of  its  position  at  the  present  time 
between  the  points  of  building.  The 
cost  of  the  work  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $2,000,000,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed it  will  be  started  this  summer.  The 
object  of  the  change  in  the  route  of  the 
line  is  to  escape  the  heavy  grades  be- 
tween Columbia  Falls  and  Jennings. 


CanadUn  pacific  Hbeorbs 
Bttxmship  Line 


Between  ^MoinA 
and  Olympia 


The  Northern  Pacific 
has  begun  the  work  of 
constructing  a  new  line 
between  Tacoma  and  Olympia.  A  large 
force  of  men  has  been  put  on  the  line, 
and  it  is  expected  that  by  October  i  it 
will  be  ready  for  operation. 

The  present  line  between  these  two 
points  is  over  heavy  grades,  which 
makes  operation  along  it  slower  than 
is  desired.  The  new  line,  when  finish- 
ed, will  permit  of  a  reduction  in  the 
time  between  the  two  cities  of  about 
half  an  hour. 


The  Canadian 
Pacific  Rail- 
way has  ab- 
sorbed the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Van- 
couver, and  has  taken  over  its  fourteen 
steamers  plying  between  Victoria, 
Skagway  and  other  points.  The  new 
condition  is  an  important  one  to  all 
parts  of  the  Northwest,  as  it  gives  the 
Canadian  Pacific  a  through  line  from 
its  Eastern  connections  to  Alaska,  and 
leaves  it  in  a  position  to  be  a  dictator, 
in  a  certain  measure,  of  freight  rates. 


Cbe  Senator   Clark,   president   of 

Ban  Pedro  the  San  Pedro  road,  said 
^^^  recently    that    specifications 

had  practically  been  completed  and 
that  within  three  weeks  contracts 
will  probably  be  let  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  San  Pedro  road  between 
Calientes,  the  terminus  of  that  part  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  system,  and 
Daggett,  Cal.  Work  will  be  rushed, 
and  it  is  Senator  Clark's  belief  that  the 
road  will  be  completed  within  two 
years.  The  headquarters  of  the  road 
will  probably  be  at  Salt  Lake  City,  al- 
though large  offices  will  be  maintained 
at  Los  Angeles.  The  San  Pedro  has 
leased  for  ninety-nine  years  terminals 
at  the  new  joint  depot  to  be  erected  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 


franchise  for  6rand 
Crunk  pacific 


Some  time  within 
the  near  future  of- 
ficials of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  expect  there  will  be 
passed  through  the  Canadian  House  of 
Parliament  the  enabling  bill,  as  it  is 
called,  giving  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific a  franchise  to  construct  a  line  of 
railroad  from  Quebec  to  Port  Simpson, 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance  of  3.850 
miles,  exclusive  of  numerous  branches. 
While  there  is  nothing  in  the  enabling 
bill  authorizing  it,  it  is  expected  that 
the  road  will  be  continued  from  Port 
Simpson  to  Dawson. 


California        ^'^^^lon  under  the  laws  of 

Nevada,   of  the   Western 

Pacific  ConstruqJ^^cfip"^^ny»  with  a 
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capital  stock  of  $30,000,000,  the  Bulle- 
tin says : 

"The  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to 
undertake  all  the  construction  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Company,  which  is 
projecting  the  Beckwith  Pass  transcon- 
tinental line  to  Salt  Lake. 

"It  has  been  insistently  stated  that 
the  Gould  millions  are  backing  the  new 
road  in  order  to  make  transcontinental 
connections  with  the  Gould  lines  at 
Salt  Lake,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
being  one  of  the  properties.  George 
Gould  has  been  keen  to  share  Califor- 
nia traffic  with  Harriman  for  some 
time,  and  the  Western  Pacific  is  believ- 
ed to  meet  this  desire. 

"Surveyors  for  the  new  road  are  now 
in  camp  at  various  points  in  California 
and  Nevada,  and  it  said  that  the  line, 
after  crossing  the  Beckwith  Pass,  with 
its  3000  feet  elevation,  will  proceed  to 
a  point  near  Winnemucca  in  its  transit 
across  the  Sagebrush  State. 

"None  of  the  incorporators  are  known 
to  have  affiliations  with  any  railroad." 


Bom««l«rCr»T.l    "Hotneseeker     travel 

P«tbeO.R.N.         ^^'^  y«"  Z^^  ^^°"t 
25   per   cent,   greater 

than  last,"  says  A.  L.  Craig,  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  O.  R.  &  N. 
"There  are  prospects  that  this  fall  the 
homeseeker  travel  over  our  lines  will 
show  an  even  better  gain  over  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  new  settlers  lo- 
cated all  along  our  road  from  Spokane 
and  Huntington  west  to  Ashland, 
Ore.  All  we  want  is  to  bring  people  in 
to  settle  up  the  country  along  our  lines 
to  develop  the  resources." 


In  Irrigation— 

^    ^    ^     A    * The  Interior  Depart- 

^rSS!l^^  ment  is  determined  to 
%«  Olasfnngtoii         ^^^  ^  desirable  site  in 

Eastern  Washington  upon  which  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  large 
irrigation  system,  and  to  utilize  some 
of  the  waste  waters  that  are  abundant, 
if  controllable,  to  reclaim  vast  areas  of 
the.  fertile  but  dry  lands.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  good  will  of  the  depart- 
ment, attention  is  called  to  the  enor- 


mous withdrawals  of  public  lands  that 
have  been  made  in  Okanogan  county 
and  in  the  Big  Bend  country. 

The  recent  order  of  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock withdrew  from  further  entry,  save 
under  the  homestead  law,  all  public 
lands  embraced  in  an  area  aggregating 
nearly  3,000,000  acres  in  the  Yakima, 
Waterville  and  Walla  Walla  land  dis- 
tricts. In  the  aggregate,  it  is  estimated 
that  not  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of 
public  lands  were  affected  by  the  Sec- 
retary's order.  The  order  covered  the 
following  land  townships,  and  has  the 
effect  of  temporarily  preventing  all  en- 
try of  public  lands  in  the  tracts  desig- 
nated, except  under  the  homestead  law. 
This  immense  withdrawal  is  mostly  in 
Douglas  and  Franklin  counties,  the 
Douglas  section  lying  east  of  the  Col- 
umbia river  and  within  the  bend,  while 
the  lower  or  Franklin  county  section 
lies  between  the  Columbia  river  on  the 
west  and  the  Snake  river  on  the  south 
and  east. 

It  is  a  question  yet  to  be  determined 
whether  the  government  can  divert  up- 
on these  lands  either  the  water  of  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  rivers  or  of  small- 
er streams  in  that  vicinity,  at  a  cost 
that  would  bring  the  work  within  a 
figure  which  would  not  prove  a  hard- 
ship to  the  settlers.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water  in  the  Snake  river  and 
in  the  Columbia  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  question  to  be  solved  is  whether 
this  water  can  be  taken  from  these 
streams  at  a  slight  cost. 


T  'tfAH  Work  on  the  miost  import- 
rj^^**  ant  irrigation  scheme  that 
has  ever  been  launched  in 
Idaho  is  about  to  begin.  The  parties 
furnishing  the  capital  for  the  building 
of  the  Great  American  Falls  Canal 
Company,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Carey  Act,  whereby  6,000  acres  of  the 
most  valuable  arid  lands  in  the  state 
are  to  be  reclaimed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Snake  river,  between  this  place  and 
American  Falls,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  are  on  the  ground,  and  a  large 
number  of  teams  and  men  are  being  as- 
signed to  the  work  of  constructing  the 
immense  canal. 
The  work  will  be  pushed  vigorously, 
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and  the  result  will  be  that  thousands  of 
acres  of  heretofore  unavailable  lands 
will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement. 

r^  -r^^^^^  A  recent  news  para- 
Ch«Xmg*tioii     ^^^pj^    ^^^^    Washing. 

^^  ton,  D.   C,  states  that 

Commissioner  Richards  of  the  general 
land  office  has  had  prepared  a  state- 
ment giving  the  exact  amount  of  the 
fund  set  apart  for  reclamation  of  arid 
lands  under  the  Irrigation  Act  of  1902. 
It  shows  a  total  of  $7,530,338  for  the 
fiscal  years  1901  and  1902,  distributed 
among  the  states  and  territories  as  fol- 
lows: 

Arizona,  $81,772;  California,  $503,- 
270;  Colorado,  628,995;  Idaho,  507,- 
448;  Kansas,  $49,135;  Montana,  $772,- 
377 ;  Nebraska,  $232,194 ;  Nevada,  $23,- 
414;  New  Mexico,  $147,237;  North 
Dakota,  $1,228496;  Oklahoma,  $1,008,- 
795  y  Oregon,  $910,961 ;  South  Dakota, 
$307*567;  Utah,  $146,824;  Washing- 
ton, $794,088;   Wyoming,  $385,762. 

The  total  for  1901  was  $3,144,861, 
and  1902,  $4,565.5^2. 

The  returns  on  the  sale  of  public 
lands  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  indicate  that  the  re- 
ceipts will  be  about  equal  to  the  two 
preceding  years,  so  that  by  the  first  of 
July  the  irrigation  fund  in  the  Treasury 
Department  amounted  to  $15,000,000. 

In  the  Lumber  Industry— 

HIUrgeCimbcrD^tl  ^  Vtfil^^  ^^^^ 
intbePalouse  J^e  Potlatch  Lum- 

ber Company,  of 
Palouse,  is  dealing  for  the  timber  hold- 
ings of  Wm.  Codd,  of  Colfax,  together 
with  his  Colfax  mill.  This  would  g^ve 
the  company  possession  of  practically 
all  the  deeded  timber  on  the  Palouse 
river.  There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Colfax 
mill  would  be  shut  down,  and  all  the 
timber  cut  at  Palouse,  and  that  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany would  then  build  to  this  point. 
Not  more  than  twelve  miles  of  road 
would  be  necessary  to  reach  the  Pa- 
louse from  the  main  line  or  from  the 
Moscow  branch  by  either  one  of  several 
routes. 


The  Potlatch  Lumber  Company  is 
making  extensive  improvements  here. 
Work  has  been  commenced  on  a  large 
double  dry  kiln,  45  by  100  feet,  to  be 
built  of  brick.  To  pipe  one  side  of  this 
kiln  for  steam  drying,  43,000  pounds  of 
pipe  will  be  necessary.  A  large  shed, 
100  by  300  feet,  for  storing  lumber  for 
Eastern  shipments,  will  be  built.  Man- 
ager Peddycord  has  plans  for  a  stable 
to  accommodate  75  head  of  horses. 


a??>trrti^""  Benton  County  Lum- 
ber  Company  reached 
its  terminus  at  the  spur  of  the  C.  &  E. 
Railroad  Company  near  Philomath,  re- 
cently. The  cost  of  the  flume  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000.  Its  construction  and  oper- 
ation practically  locates  the  big  saw 
mill  of  the  company  at  the  railroad 
siding,  and  places  the  company  in  a  po- 
sition to  manufacture  lumber  and  place 
it  on  the  market  at  a  reduced  cost.  The 
flume  is  V-shaped,  with  sides  24  inches 
deep.  Its  width  across  the  top  is  about 
36  inches.  Its  construction  began  about 
the  1st  of  March,  and  accordingly  has 
occupied  about  three  months  of  time, 
during  which  a  force  of  from  8  to  20 
men  has  been  employed.  It  involved 
the  use  of  about  700,000  feet  of  lumber, 
which  was  cut  at  the  mill  and  floated 
down  the  flume  as  construction  pro- 
ceeded. Its  length  is  six  and  three- 
fourths  miles. 

The  flumie  has  a  capacity  of  25,000 
feet  per  hour.  The  mill  cuts  about  30,- 
000  per  day.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
cut  of  the  mill  for  a  whole  day  can  be 
started  on  its  way  to  Philomath. 


,^     «^    -  i^        The  matter  of  a  mam- 
gewmrnslnirg   ^^^^  ^^^  record-break- 

ing  sawmill  to  be  estab- 
lished at  New  Harrisburg  by  the  Booth- 
Kelly  Lumber  Company  is  now  deter- 
mined. This  information  comes  from 
Hon.  R.  A.  Booth,  general  manager  of 
the  company.  A  site  will  be  surveyed 
for  the  big  structure,  and  lines  will  be 
run  for  land  purchased  for  the  purpose 
of  doubling  the  capacitv  of  the  Harris- 
burp  water  ditch^.^.^.^^^^^QQ^gJ^ 


PROGRESS 
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As  a  precautionary  move,  the  com- 
pany is  buying  a  strip  of  land  on  each 
side  of  the  slough  from  which  their 
supply  of  water  is  obtained,  for  two 
purposes,  first,  that  their  right  of  way 
cannot  be  interfered  with,  and  second, 
that  the  timber  may  stand  intact  on  the 
banks  of  the  water  course  for  protec- 
tion. 


J^tw  Hogging  Road 


The     Weyerhauser 


i««I»8ln««ton  Timber  Company  is 

contemplatmg  the 
building  of  a  logging  road  in  Cowlitz 
county,  twenty  miles  long,  in  order  to 
get  out  the  vast  bodies  of  fine  timber 
in  that  region.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  proposed  road  is  $500,000. 

The  reports  of  cruisers  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  about  2,000,000,000  feet  of  fine 
timber  is  standing  and  a  good  deal  is  in 
the  burned  tracts.  Most  of  the  timber 
is  along  the  Coweman  river. 

The  road  will  benefit  Clarke  county 
greatly,  as  it  is  tributary  to  the  logging 
camps  south  of  Lewis  river. 


JMtntng- 


Copper  Vein 
Discovered 


A  discovery  of  a  wide  and 
deep  vein  of  copper  ore 
in  a  schist  formation, 
with  granite  side  walls,  has  recently  ex- 
cited great  interest  in  the  Silverton 
mining  district,  better  known  as  the 
Stillaguamish.  A  test  of  the  outcrop 
showed  the  surprising  result  of  44  per 
cent  pure  copper  in  the  ore,  and  Mr. 
Austin  at  once  went  to  the  East  to  raise 
the  funds  for  the  development  of  the 
property.  The  Bonita  Copper  and  Gold 
Mining  Company  has  been  formed  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts.  The  company,  al- 
though incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Washington,  looks  to  New  England, 
and  especially  to  Maine,  for  its  financial 
support. 

The  present  cutting  into  the  hillside 
is  said  to  show  not  less  than  2,800  feet 
of  ore  body  above  the  handling  tunnel. 
With  a  width  on  the  paying  vein  of  at 
least  200  feet,  the  hopes  of  the  backers 
of  the  mine  lead  them  into  visions  of  a 
second  United  Verde. 

The   Northern   Pacific's   line   passes 


Darrington,  eighteen  miles  from  the 
mines,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
induce  this  railroad  to  run  a  spur  up 
into  the  district,  from  which,  according 
to  the  estimates,  it  can  secure  a  weekly 
tonnage  of  from  300  to  400,  even  elimi- 
nating the  increase  of  shipments  that 
must  follow  the  development  work.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  Bonanza  Queen 
alone,  in  this  district,  is  buying  a  car- 
load of  giant  powder  every  month  from 
Portland,  because  of  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  from  Seattle. 


m,.^.*^.!  M«,.M«  Every  day  the  citizen 
l^ndeifulMarbU    of  the  State  of  Wash- 

^^^'^^  ington   is   advised   of 

the  discovery  or  developnuent  of  some 
new  industry  which  promises  much  for 
the  state,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  for  many 
days  anything  so  remarkable  and  prom- 
ising has  been  exploited  before  the  pub- 
lic gaze  as  the  marble  fields  of  Stevens 
county.  Such  a  variety  of  beautiful 
samples  of  .marble  was  surely  never 
taken  before  from  any  quarry.  If  hills, 
valleys,  cliffs  and  mountain  knobs  of 
pure  marble  exist  anywhere  else  in  such 
vast  quantities  as  along  the  Columbia 
river  in  Stevens  county,  it  has  yet  to  be 
shown.  Marble,  veined  and  unveined, 
all  translucent  as  pure  chinaware,  and 
capable  of  being  worked  into  as  deli- 
cate shapes  on  the  lathe ;  marble  of  all 
colors,  and  grained  in  such  variety  that 
buttons  can  be  made  of  it  to  match,  any 
product  of  the  weavers'  looms ;  marble 
to  match  the  product  of  Italian  and 
New  England  quarries,  and  marble  that 
is  matched  in  no  known  deposits  on 
earth — these  are  all  covered  by  the 
samples  shown,  taken  from  the  surface 
of  the  1,320  acres  of  croppings  now  se- 
cured by  the  Columbia  River  Marble 
Company. 


•a  o.vk  45s^  ^^     Gol^  ^^  what  is  declared 

paymg  quantities  as  in 
the  famous  beach  sands  of  Nome  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  on  the 
Alaskan  shore  where  the  American 
White  river  empties  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Cape  Yuktag  and  Icy  Cape. 
Mike  Marvich,  a  prospector,  asserts 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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that  in  June  he  took  out  with  a  crude 
rocker  $1,200  worth  of  placer  gold  in 
eleven  days. 

The  new  find  is  but  100  miles  south 
of  the  Copper  river,  and  the  region  is 
said  to  also  contain  many  evidences  of 
oil. 

Product  of  a  South'  ^he  Home^tak^^^^ 

to  date  between  $70,- 
000,000  and  $80,000,000  worth  of  ore. 
The  present  company  and  those  ab- 
sorbed by  it  have  paid  in  dividends 
about  $17,000,000.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that  the  mine  has  100  miles  of 
underground  workings,  although  the 
deepest  shaft  is  only  11 00  feet  below 
the  surface. 


W4CC-,  rsi.,^^  A  lum^  of  gold  weigh- 
H>552jHugget     .^^    ^^^    ^^^    one-half 

pounds  and  valued  at  $552,  lying  in  the 
shifting  sands,  thrown  out  by  the  hy- 
draulic and  glittering  along  the  bed- 
rock till  it  attracted  the  practiced 
elance  of  the  miner  and  was  picked  up 
— that  is  what  transpired  in  the  Mule 
Gulch  placers  of  Johnson  &  Son. 

The  gold  is  of  fine  quality,  worth 
about  $240  to  the  pound.  As  the  speci- 
men weighs  two  and  one-half  pounds, 
there  can  be  but  little  quartz  mixed 
with  the  precious  metal.  The  rich 
specimen  was  evidently  broken  from 
the  ledge  which  crosses  a  gulch  a  few 
rods  above  the  placer  ground. 


Q^j^^^  ka,  now  $30,000,000  per 

year,  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  buildine  of  a  railroad 
from  the  southern  coast  of  Resurrec- 
tion Bay  northward  through  the  Cook 
Inlet  country  and  up  Sushitna  Valley 
to  Tanan  River,  150  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Yukon.  Construction 
must  start  before  July  15  and  be  push- 
ed with  speed. 

The  railroad  is  projected  by  promi- 
nent men  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
president  is  George  W.  Dickinson,  for- 
merly general  manager  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  F.  Augustus  Heinze  is  heavily 
interested  and  is  one  of  the  directors. 


The  route  of  the  railway  is  through  a 
valley  heavily  timbered  and  opens  a 
vast  country  rich  in  gold  and  copper. 
The  northern  terminus  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  new  Tanan  gold  fields.  Project- 
ors say  that  the  building  of  the  road 
will  increase  the  annual  gold  produc- 
tion of  Alaska  from  the  present  output 
$?o,ooo,ooo  to  $200,000,000. 


Ill  ^fanufactures— 

raooleiiMais  ^"  preliminary  negotia- 
for  Cmoviu  tions  have  been  completed 
for  the  establishment  of 
some  immense  woolen  mills  at  Tacoma. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Alley,  president  and  organ- 
izer of  the  American-Australian  Wool- 
en Company,  as  it  is  called,  has  met 
with  complete  success  in  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements,  and  work  will  soon 
commence  on  the  buildings. 

The  mill  itself,  according  to  the  de- 
sign, will  be  an  immense  aflFair,  750 
feet  in  length  and  250  feet  in  width. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  area,  which 
is  about  four  and  one-half  acres,  will  be 
covered  with  a  one-story  building.  A 
portion  of  the  building  comprising  the 
weaving  plant  will  be  several  stories  in 
height.  Electric  and  steam  railway  fa- 
cilities will  be  aflForded  the  plant,  and 
when  in  full  operation  several  thousan4 
hands  will  be  employed.  The  mill  will 
rank  with  the  largest  of  the  East,  and 
will  be  the  only  one  of  importance  on 
the  Coast,  the  nearest  one  of  any  size 
being  in  St.  Paul. 

The  American-Australian  Woolen 
Company  was  organized  in  Tacoma  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Alley,  articles  of  in- 
corporation being  filed  Saturday,  July 
5,  1902.  The  purpose  of  the  company 
is  to  construct  and  operate  mills  and 
factories  for  making  all  kinds  of  woolen 
cloth,  fabric,  garments  and  goods,  to 
buy  and  sell  wool,  to  own  and  operate 
refrigerators  and  a  cold  storage  plant, 
to  engage  in  the  shipping  and  trans- 
portation of  merchandise,  and  to  build 
and  operate  ships,  steamboats  and  oth- 
er craft.   The  capital  stock  is  $soo,Qoa 
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DRIFT 


IREMOVe 


I  am  a  baby,  eleven  months  old, 
and  nearly  worn  out  already.  Please  let  me 
alone.  I  am  not  a  prodigy,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that,  having  nothing  to  say,  I  don't  talk. 
Two  big  persons  claim  to  be  my  parents. 
Why  can't  they  let  it  go  at  that?  I  have 
never  denied  the  charge.  I  haven't  much 
data  to  go  by,  but  I  don't  think  that  I  am 
either  a  magician,  a  learned  pig  or  a  vir- 
tuoso. I  don't  hanker  for  applause;  so  it 
will  be  an  appreciated  favor  if  you  won't 
put  me  through  any  parlor  tricks.  If  I  have 
my  wealthy  old  Uncle  Ezra's  nose,  con- 
gratulate Uncle  Ezra,  but  don't  blame  me. 
I  may  be  a  kleptomaniac,  for  all  I  know,  but 
I  can't  help  it.  Don't  rattle  rattles  at  me; 
they  rattle  me.  Don't  googoo  and  ootsie- 
kootsie  at  me.  I  can't  understand  it  any 
better  than  I  can  the  English  language.  The 
pain  I  have  is  not  in  my  stomach,  but  in  my 
neck.  I  don't  want  to  be  entertained  or 
mystified  or  medicated  or  applauded.  And 
if  you  don't  want  me  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
hypochondriac,  a  stamp  collector,  an  awful 
example,  a  ping  pong  enthusiast  or  a  mis- 
anthrope, you  just  lemme  be! — Smart  Set. 

Cbe  Hrmy  ^IuU— 

There's  a  true  and  faithful  comrade 

To  every  soldier  dear. 
Though  on  the  army  pay-roll 

His  name  does  not  appear; 
He's  ignorant  of  tactics, 

And  never  went  to  school; 
He's  born  to  bear  the  burdens — 

The  good  old  army  mule. 

His  hair  is  coarse  and  scrubby. 

His  ears  are  long  and  wise. 
And  in  a  show  for  beauty 

He  wouldn't  take  a  prize. 
The  kicks  and  cuffs  intended 

For  others  as  a  rule 
Are  vented  on  the  person 

Of  the  patient  army  mule. 

On  many  a  field  of  glory 

His  shattered  bones  are  laid, 
An  unrecorded  hero 

Of  charge  and  cannonade. 
The  hard  and  tiresome  marches, 

The  rest  beside  the  pool, 
Still  find  him  overloaded — 

The  weary  army  mule. 

But  if  he  gets  no  credit 

On  this  terrestrial  ball, 
The  Power  supreme,  all-seeing, 

That  notes  the  sparrow's  fall, 


CAUSE 


THE 


\>< 


KILLctrai 


tlut  burrawi  up  the  icilp,  in«klnf 
ikFidrurr  fcyrf,  uuiing  the  hair  to 
Fill,  uid  niully 

BALDNESS, 

You  will  have  NO  MORE  DAN- 
DRUrp,  FALLING  HAIR,  w 
BALDNESS  II  you  ui« 

NEWBRO'S 

HERRIOIDE 

The  only  titlr  Preparation  on  thia 
abfolutely  new  teJcnttfic  principle. 

Pot  ule  by  dninliti.   Price  $L 
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And  measures  beast  and  driver 

By   one   celestial   rule. 
Be  sure  will  not  forget  him — 

The  poor  old  army  mule. 
— Minna  Irving,  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 

r^cw  Map  of  the  World— 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railway  has  issued  a  new 
map  of  the  world  on  what  is  known  as  the 
equivalent  projection — practically  a  globe  in 
map  form.  On  the  equivalent  projection  all 
areas  appear  in  their  true  proportion,  avoid- 
ing the  appearance  of  extreme  condensation 
in  high  latitudes,  which  obtains  in  other 
maps.  The  plan  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
leading  map  makers  of  Europe,  and  used  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  recent 
publications. 

The  meridians  are  placed  15  degrees  apart, 
(equal  to  one  hour  of  time).  On  the  line  of 
the  equator  is  indicated  the  time  of  each 
meridian  when  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich. 

Each  country  is  colored  separately,  close- 
ly resembling  the  appearance  of  an  expen- 
sive mammoth  globe.  Insular  and  colonial 
possessions  are  printed  in  the  same  color  as 
the  mother  country.  The  very  latest  changes 
in  political  boundary  lines  are  shown;  the 
new  British  possessions  in  .Africa;  the  new 
boundary  separating  French  and  English 
territory  in  the  Sahara;  the  completed  por- 
tions of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad;  the 
railroad  recently  built  in  British  East  Af- 
rica; the  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Pacific;  the  line 
from  Skagway,  Alaska,  to  White  Horse 
Rapids;  the  route  of  the  new  submarine 
cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu;  the 
new  British  cable  across  the  Pacific  from 
Vancouver,  and  the  cable  line  across  the  In- 
dian Ocean  from  Durban  to  Australia,  all 
appear  hereon. 

Ocean  depths  are  shown  by  four  grada- 
tions of  color.  Ocean  currents  are  indicated 
by  small  arrows.  The  spelling  of  geographi- 
cal names  in  the  map  follows  closely  the  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Board  on  Geo- 
Graphical  Names.  Steamship  lines  and  rail- 
way routes  are  shown  in  a  very  complete 
manner.  The  map  is  42x64  inches  in  size, 
mounted  on  rollers,  the  edges  bound  in 
linen. 

This  new  map  of  the  world  is  of  the  kind 
that  usually  sells  at  retail  for  $2.50.  It  will 
be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25  cents.  It  is  seldom  the  oppor- 
tunity is  oflFered  by  which  a  map  of  this 
character  can  be  purchased  at  anything  like 
the  price  named. 

Address,  with  25  cents  enclosed, 

A.  G.  BARKER. 
153  Third  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


E)  Pi  N  aud'^  . 

EXU  Dl^CIUININEl 

Ed.  Pbiaud*s  Eau  de  Qumine 

Is-  the  best  Hiiir  Rcstorattirt  known — li  praserva  the 
haSr  from  parasitic  attickBH  tanos  up  the  hair  bulbs, 
ckanus  tha  scAlp  And  pcsliivoEy  roinip>ve«  dftndniff^ 

£4.  Pinatid's  Eau  de  Quimne  i 

Is  also  a  most  Mcellenr  Hair  Dfes^ln^— The  j*eet 

and  refined  odor  which  it  loaves  in  ihs  hair  makes 

the  toilet  a  luxury         :        ^        ^        r        ;        !        t 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


Bottles^ 


Handsome  Features  are  Inhmted 

I  UT  true  beauty,  a  clear  complexion, 
may  be  acquired.  It  is  merely  a 
question    of   healthy   digestion   and 

pure  blood.    Powder  and  cosmetics 

only  imitate  beauty,  but  Abbey's  Salt  of 
Fruits  gives  the  true  beauty  of  health  by 
removing  poisonous  matter  from  the  blood; 
it  clears  the  complexion  and  imparts  a  glow 
of  health  to  the  cheeks.  Pimples  disappear 
like  frost  before  the  sun. 

Every  bottle  is  sold  with  an  absolute 
guarantee  that  there  is  nothing  else  so  good 
for  the  stomach  and  bowels  as  Abbey's  Salt 
of  Fruits — a  most  pleasant-tasting  tonic 
laxative. 

At  bed  time  and  in  the  morning  take  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  Abbey's  Effervescent  Salt 
in  a  tumbler  of  water — not  cold.  There  will 
be  no  reactionary  or  bad  after  effects.  Ab- 
bey's Salt  does  not  depress  the  heart. 

It  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  physicians,, 
and  sold  by  the  druggists  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  25c.,  50c.  and  $1.00  per  bot- 
tle. Guaranteed  free  from  opiates  and  drug 
stimulants.  If  you  are  not  using  it,  send  for 
a  trial  bottle  free  today.   Address 

The  Abbey  Effervescent  Salt  Co. 

Ltd. 

9  Murray  St..  New  York  City;  144  Queen 
Victoria  St.,  London.  England^  712  Cnaig 
St.,  Montreal,  Canada^.  '   ^ 


•zed  by 


Google 


DRIFT 


"Well,  Pat.  did  you  fight  that  duel  with 
Simpson  that  you  threatened?"  inquired 
Frisbie. 

"Oi  did  not,  sorr,"  replied  Pat. 

"You  weren't  afraid,  were  you?" 

"Oi  wuz  not,  sorr;  but,  ye  see,  Oi  am  a 
portly  mon,  an'  Simpson  is  thin." 

"Well?" 

*'Well,  sor,  Oi  thought  it  would  only  be 
fair  fer  me  t'  shtand  nearer  t'  him  than  him 
t'  me  whoile  we  wuz  shootin',  sorr;  but  the 
umpires  wouldn't  listen  to  it,  an'  so  there 
wuz  no  duel." — Judge. 

Mr.  Skimp — "What  would  you  charge  to 
paint  my  portrait,  full  front  view?" 
Artist— "Three  hundred  dollars." 
Mr.  Skimp — "Dear  me!  Then  what  would 
you  charge  for  a  three-quarter  view?" — Bos- 
•ton  Post. 

**I  hope  you  will  never  put  off  till  tomor- 
row what  you  can  do  today,"  said  the  wo- 
man who  went  about  doing  good,  to  the 
tramp. 

"No,"  replied  the  hobo,  absently,  "I  alius 
put  it  off  indefinitely." — Ohio  State  Journal. 
^    <^ 

"Are  you  married  or  unmarried?"  asked 
the  theatrical  manager  of  an  applicant  for 
engagement. 

"Unmarried,"  replied  she.  "I've  been  un- 
married four  times." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


FIRE!  FIRE!! 

Wh§n  thatcatam/ty  eom§a  you  uuitltMnk  of  Inauraneo. 

Will  your  **thlnklng  about  It"  oomo  TOO  LATE  ? 

Don't  May.    Inauro  with  tho 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO. 

ofNcirYoriE.  The  great  American  Fire  InauranccG>. 
CMh  CMltal,  $3,000,000- AtteUover|16,000,000 
ALL  AVAILABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  POUOY  HOLDERS 

J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  Asent, 

Mhi  Tin  rmii  MMf       260  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


•  POWERl 


LATHf5 


HACHINESftSUPPllES 


Eastern  Oregon  Commercial  College 
and  School  of  Shorthand 

BAKBR  CITY.  ORBOON 

Modem  taiethods  in  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand.  Best 
systems  in  each.    Board  and  Tuition  reasonable. 

PROF.  M.  O.  PERRY.  PRINCIPAL 


TEETH  Extracted 

Without  PAIN 


CROVN  AND  BRIDGE  VORK 
A  sreciALTT 

Largest  and  Bert  Equipped  Dental  Office  on 
tlie  Pacific  Coast 

The  Most  Sensitive  Teeth 

Filled  Without  the 

Slightest  Pain 

ConsulUHon  Free     ^      Fees  ReAsoruble 


DR.  B.E.WRIGHT 

Grtdutc  of  lowt  State  UBiyersity 
342  J4  Wtshington  Street,  corner  Seventh 
Pko&e  North  2191    PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Office  Hours :    8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     Sundayi,  1 0  a.  m.  to  J  2  m. 
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Qdtth  IH9  Own  CCUapona— 

A  minister  in  a  country  town  once  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  reform  measures  agamst 
the  local  organization  analogous  to  Tam- 
many, says  an  exchange.  He  began  his  po- 
litical campaign  by  sending  to  the  chief  boss 
of  the  district  a  card  upon  which  were  writ- 
ten the  number  and  chapter  of  a  verse  in  the 
Bible.  When  the  boss  and  his  associates 
looked  up  the  text  they  found  it  to  be  a  fire- 
breathing  threat  against  evil-doers.  The 
minister  had  hoped  to  awe  them  by  the  use 
of  Scripture. 

The  worst  resort  in  town  was  a  so-called 
hotel  known  as  "The  Firs."  "The  Firs"  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  "gang,"  and  the 
minister  preached  hotly  against  the  place 
for  two  months  preceding  election,  making 
"The  Firs"  a  household  word  synonymous 
with  evil.  The  evil-doers,  however,  not  only 
refused  to  tremble,  but  they  won  the  elec- 
tion. 

Some  months  afterward,  when  all  was  go- 
ing at  the  lively  pace  of  old,  the  minister  re- 
ceived a  postal  card  which  read  thus: 

"Dear  Sir: — We  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  14th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  8th  verse. 

'The  Firs.'" 

The  devil  was  quoting  Scripture,  and  the 
minister  was  curious.  Upon  looking  up  the 
text  he  was  amazed  to  read  the  following: 

"Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  Since  thou  art 
laid  down,  no  feller  has  come  up  against 
us." 


Fweddy  (slightly  near-sighted) — '*Who — 
aw — is  that  vewy  stylish  and  fine-looking 
man  at  the  othah  end  of  the  room,  Mrs. 
Greeable?" 

Hostess — "You  are  looking  at  your  own 
reflection  in  the  mirror,  Mr.  Lightpayte." 

Fweddy — "Aw — you  flattah  me,  Mrs. 
Greeable!" 

Hostess — "No:  the  mirror  does  that." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

<S>    «> 

"I  shall  call  mamma  if  you  attempt  to  kiss 
me,"  she  said,  softly. 

He  hesitated  and  grew  pale. 

"Mamma  is  out  attending  the  sewing  so- 
ciety," the  young  lady  hastened  to  explain. 
Then  she  cast  her  eyes  demurely  down  and 
waited. — Ohio  State  Journal. 
<S>    <$> 

Little  Bertha  asked  for  a  pickle  at  dinner. 
Although  warned  that  it  was  very  sour,  she 
ate  it  hastily.  The  result  was  that  she  puck- 
ered up  her  mouth  and  exclaimed: 

"Doodness!  'At  pickle  made  my  mouth 
feel  ofTul  small.  Can  you  hear  my  talkin'?" 
— Ohio  State  Journal. 

<$>    <3> 

Wise  Bros.,  dentists.  Failing  building. 
Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland. 
Oregon. 


There  are  Many 

Kinds  of  Gin 

but 

DR.  BOUVIER'S 

Buchu 
GIN 

Has  No  Equal 


An  Infillable  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder 

Troubles.    Sold  by  All  Liquor  Dealers. 

TRY  IT  IN  A  FIZZ. 

Grunauer  Commission  Co. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AttKNTS 

116  California  Street  San  Fkancisco,  Cal. 

IVRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
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DRIFT. 


"Doctah  Fourthly,"  said  Uncle  'Rastus, 
pointing  out  the  passage  with  his  finger, 
"how  do  yo'  'splain  dat  scriptur'?" 

"Read  the  context,  Uncle  'Rastus,"  replied 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fourthly. 

"Yes,  sah,"  he  rejoined,  "but  what's  a  man 
gwine  to  do  ef  he  ain't  go  no  contex'?" — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


"First  of  all,"  said  the  merchant  to  the 
youthful  applicant,  "we'll  have  to  test  your 
ability  as  a  whistler.  Suppose  you  try."  "I 
am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  can't  whistle  at  all." 
"Hang  up  your  hat!"  cried  the  merchant, 
promptly,  "you're  the  boy  we're  looking 
for!"— Boston  Globe. 

H  M«terti  Diacovery— 

Modern  science  has  discovered  that  dan- 
druff is  caused  by  a  germ  that  digs  up  the 
scalp  in  scales,  as  it  burrows  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  where  it  destroys  the  hair's 
vitality,  causing  falling  hair  and,  ultimately, 
baldness.  After  Prof.  Unna,  of  Hamburg, 
Germany,  discovered  the  dandruff  germ,  all 
efforts  to  find  a  remedy  failed  until  the  great 
laboratory  discovery  was  made  which  result- 
ed in  Newbro's  Herpicide.  It  alone  of  all 
other  hair  preparations  kills  the  dandruff 
germ.  Without  dandruff,  hair  grows  luxuri- 
antly. "Destroy  the  cause,  you  remove  the 
effect." 


Golden 
West 


O      SPICES,     o 

COFFEE,TEA, 

BAKING  POWDER, 

FUVORING  EXTRACTS 

BbolukNrify,    Finest  fliivor, 
GrtaFtvt  Shrerv^rh,  IJeriorvibfe  Prices. 

CLOSSCT  ft  DEYERS 

PORTLAND^  ORCCON. 


EDWARD  HOLMAN 

Undertaker,  Embalmer 
and   Funeral   Director 

ExfCRicnccD   Lhdt  Assisthnt 
a8o  Yamhill  St.         PORTLAND,  OREGON 


BEAUTIFUL  HOTEL  FLAVEL 

OPENED  JULY  ist,  igoj— Spend  your  vacation  there  this  summer  If  you  want  comfort,  ease,  sea  breezes  and  lovely  sur- 
roundlng:s.  Flavel.  Oregon,  is  on  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  Boating,  driving,  dancing,  bathing,  golf, 
tennis,  bowling,  billiards,  ping  pong.    A  sumptuous  equipped  seaside  resort,    ^end  for  Illustrated  Booklet 


J.  L.  MITCHELL  Cff  CO.,  Managers.   615  Marquam  Bldg.  Eprtland,  Ore. 
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The  Passenger  Departments  of  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany (lines  in  Oregon)  have  brought 
out  recently  a  booklet  on  '^Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  their  Re- 
sources.** The  work  shows  painstaking 
efforts  and  is  full  of  interesting  matter. 
It  was  compiled  by  Rinaldo  M.  Hall,  of 
the  O.  R.  &  N.  Co..  and  reflects  credit 
upon  all  connected  with  its  publication. 
Those  interested  in  learning  about  this 
great  region  should  write  for  a  copy  to 
Mr.  A.  L.  Craig,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
<8>    <$> 

Mr.  J.  C.  Mayo,  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad,  has  just  issued  a  very  attract- 
ive pamphlet  on  "Seaside.**  It  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  views  of  the  Ore- 
gon beach  near  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 
umbia River,  including  scenes  at  Sea- 
side, Hotel  Flavel,  Gearhart  Park,  etc. 
It  tells  how  to  get  to  these  charming 
places  and  gives  all  information  about 
them  desired  by  the  seeker  after  sum- 
mer pleasures. 

^    <^ 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the 
articles  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  is  canned  salmon,  the 
value  of  which  during  the  ten  months 
ending  with  April,  1902,  was  $8,401,124, 
or  more  in  the  ten  months  in  question 
than  the  entire  sum  paid  for  Alaska  in 
1867,  the  sum  paid  for  the  territory 
having  been  $7,200,000.  The  next  larg- 
est items  in  the  shipments  from  Alaska 
are:  Other  fish  and  fish  products,  $751,* 
984 ;  furs  and  fur  skins,  $394,590 ; 
whalebone,  $115,994,  and  copper,  $100,- 

513- 

♦  <$> 
A  similar  statement  of  the  shipments 
from  Alaska  to  the  United  States, 
which  is  also  published,  shows  the  to- 
tal value  for  ten  months  to  be  $10,101,- 
060  of  merchandise.  In  addition  to  this 
the  shipments  of  gold  ore  from  Alaska, 
produced  in  United  States  territory, 
amount  to  $4,369,496.  The  shipments 
of  '^foreign**  gold  ore  from  Alaska  dur- 
ing the  period,  by  which  is  meant  that 
from  the  Klondike  reaching  the  United 
States  through  Alaska,  aggregates  for 
the  same  period  $10,972,454. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  all  Western  Stocks 


IVriU  or  wire  us  for  quotations  on  the  follow- 
ing prominent  stocks : 

Oregon  Securities  Co.,  Div. 

Red  Boy  Consolidated,  Div. 

Star  Consolidated  IMininj  Co. 

Oregon  Monarcli 

LeRoy  Mining  Co. 

St  Helens  and  Galice  Consolidated,  Div. 

Crystal  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

South  Pole  Consolidated 
Golconda  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Div. 

and  all  other  Prominmt 
Stocks 


LY.KEADY&CO. 

Mines  and  Mining 
Failing  Building     •     Portland,  Oregon 


IT  IS  UP 
TO  YOU 


WE  have  spared  no  pains  or  expense 
to  equip  our  plant  with  the  best  and 
latest  improved  machinery;  we  buy 
the  best  materials  on  the  market ; 
employ  none  but  the  most  competent 
help  and  can  guarantee  that  we  are 
fully  prepared  to  give  you  the  most 
exquisite  laundry  work.  Will  you 
let  us  have  a  Trial  Order  ? 


United  States  Laundry 

Telephone  East  63  Jas  M.  FInley.  Mgr. 

COR.  GRAND  AVE.  AND  EAST  SALMON  ST. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 
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AUTHORS ! ! 

The  Pacific  Monthly  wants  live,  up-to-date  articles,  witti 

fihotos  (maft  be  firat-ciass)  for  illustration.   Anyttiing  interesting 
s  desired.     Address,    Ihk  Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  Ore. 


BEAUT3FUL 

HUntAH  HAiR 

SWiTCHES 

SENT  ON  APPfWVAl 


I 


Mail  to  uij  &  lock  of  vaur  iiftir  cut 
clajwio  the  tootsi  ftiid  wc  wjH  send 
yon.  T>nstpaifl.  M  FiHE HUmMH 

^-Icm,  24  irches  long,  weight  j% 
outtces  If  you  fitici  tt  o7  moat 
ejKlraotiliiiHfj' vatue  atid  are  per- 
fect!}' Katisficd,  remit  only  |i  50: 
otherwirse  return.  Hnclose  five 
cents  for  po^iipi?, 

AmI  mrut  a^my  Switchmm 

CDFF  One  iKSo  switch  will 
■  •■it^  be  given  l^A^C  r,r 
iclUtig  I  switches  At  I1.5Q  each. 

We  can  supply  all  ktnd;)  of  Hflir  Goods  at 
emtremely  low  prices.     Send  fot  Catnlof;. 


QOE  A  OO-r  Ohicaffa,  iiim 


EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO. 


We  Manufacture 

TRICYCLES 
TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

INVAUD  ROUING 

CHAIRS  and  HOSPITAL 

FURNITURE 

Send  for  Catalogue 

2018  Market  St. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

534  S.  Broadway        u      t 


LOS   ANGELES 


IMPORTED   AND  DOMESTIC 
GOODS 

Albert  Bittner 

HIGH  CLASS 

MercHaakt  Tailoy 


393  Washington  St      PORTLAND,  ORE 


H  50th  century  cupid  whtfti  otdnfriiig  6tt;@oti  f?€arto, 
Dficarcfe  the  ante-dUtd  tew  ard  t%imh  cf  rfatte; 

But  stnUtng,  emirhlng ,  cimntrg,  aof  tlj?  to  the  WMd  be  trips 
Ulith  Cbesterfif Idiati  gract  prca«titSt 

"H  Bo;e  of  C*rroir®  CHip^'* 


Carroir© 

353  Mo»*H6on  Street 
portlAndt  Orf gon 


^ifiMPif^««gfe 
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HATTERS   AND  FURNISHERS 

^^ " 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  A^eBt*  for 

KNOX  HATS 

94  Third  St.     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


JOHM  H.  MnCHKLL 


AUKRT  H.  TANNSm 


lilTCHCLL  &  TANNER 

Attorney  s-at-Law 

Commcfcial  Block       PORTLAND,  OREGON 

SCALPINE 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  disease 
of  the  soalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  faUlnc. 
Cures  dandruff  and  makes  the  hair  grow.  To 
introduce  this  remedy  we  will  send  by  prepaid 
ezpres  one  botle  of  Scalpine  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

8LOCUM  DRUG  CO^  Happnart  Oregon 


WE   DO   A   GENERAL 

PRINTING 

—  BUSINESS  == 
and  Solicit  Your  Patronage 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 

A  SPECIMEN  OP 

OUR  WORK 


F.  W.  Baltes  (A  Co. 

Second  and  Oak  Sts.,  Portland,  Oregon 


If  you  are  fond  of  the   beautiful  you  will  avail   yourself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  examine  the 

NEW  MINIATURE 

This  work  of  art  is  the  latest  product  of  the 
expert  designers  of  the 

WEBER  PIANO 

and  is  the  Most  Beautiful  Dimunitive  Grand  Piano  yet 

constructed.    You  should  hear  its  pure, 

rich,  and  symphathetic  tone. 

Nortbxvest  Representative 

e:ii.e:rs  piano  house: 


The  Leading 

Artistic  Piano  and  Music  House 


351  Washington  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertisers 
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People  are  reading  Mrs.  Dye's 
great  story  of  Lewis  and  Clark 

THE  CONQUEST 

because  it  stirs  their  Ameri- 
can pridey  and  brings  viiddly 
before  them  the  deeds  of  the 
pioneers  whose  adventurous 
daring  won  for  us  a  continent 

Of  all  Booksellers,  $1.50 
A.  C  McClurg  &  Co.y  Chicago 


Forestry  225 
Irrigation 

AMonthly  Ma  jazine,devoted  to  the  peq>et- 
uation  of  natural  resources  throu  jh  wise  use 


Published  in  Washington,  in  close  touch  with  the 
National  Government,  making  its  articles  authora- 
dve,  meritorious  and  timely.  The  list  of  contribu- 
tors includes  the  names  of  the  leaders  in  these  two 
lines  of  endeavors  ^  This  magazine  not  only  keeps 
pace  with  the  increasing  interest  in  fbrestry  and  irri- 
gation, but  leads  the  thought  in  these  two  important 
questions.  It  is  of  interest  to  all  who  want  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  logical  "expansion**  questions  now 
before  the  country  ^  If  you  are  interested  in  these 
two  live  subjects,  which  President  Roosevelt  con- 
aders  "the  most  vital  of  the  internal  questions  of  the 
United  States**  you  should  be  a  subscriber  to  Forestry 
and  Irrigation y  official  organ  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association  and  of  the  National  Irrigation  As- 
sociation ^  Subscription  price,  $i.oo  a  year. 
Sample  copy  free  if  you  mention  The  Pacijic  Monthly 

Address,  FORESTRY  and  IRRIGATION 

Atlantic  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A    NEW    HUMORIST 


New  York  Times  Saturday  Review:  "A  good  short  story,  long  drawn  out." 
New  York  Tribune:    "Very  much  worth  reading.    The  adventures  of  Wayz- 
goose,  sentimental  and  otherwise,  are  absorbing,     ...     so  genuinely  amusing 
that  we  accept  the  author's  wildest  flights.     .     .     .     There  is  something  about 
its  plot  that  dimly  recalls  Stevenson  in  some  of  his  drollest  pages." 

Nine  Points  of  tKe  La^w 

A  NOVEL 

Nine  Points  of  tKe  La^w 

A  NOVEL 

By  WILFRID  S.  JACKSON 
By  WILFRID  S.  JACKSON 

The  Philadelphia  Press:  *'This  is  a  remarkably  well-written  story.  Mr.  Jack- 
son has  produced  a  delicious  high-class  farce,  embedding  it  in  a  style  that  makes 
the  book  that  exceeding  rarity,  a  piece  of  literature.  The  story  is  wrought  out 
with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  and  with  skill  in  the  portrayal  of  character." 

PRICE,  $1.50. 


JOHN  LANE 


NEW  YORK 
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Seattle,  WasKing^ton 

Seattle,  Wash.,  is  situated  on  Puget  Sound  and  on  the  G.  N.,  N.  P.  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific railways,  1,850  miles  west  of  St.  Paul,  956  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  on  the  shortest 
line  between  New  York  and  the  Orient,  at  the  point  where  the  great  railways  meet  the 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  June  6,  1889,  occurred  the  terrible  conflagration  which  swept 
away  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  entailing  a  loss  of  $12,000,000.  The  city  was  rebuilt 
within  the  following  year,  much  better  and  more  modern  than  before.  The  population, 
which  had  reached  43.000  in  1890,  had  doubled  in  1900. 

The  most  rapid  increase  in  population  occurred  during  the  years  1896  to  1900,  inci- 
dent to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  and  operations  in  the  Philippines  and  Ori- 
ent, occasioning  large  increase  of  shipping  from  this  port.  With  the  operation  in  Alaska 
and  the  Orient,  Seattle  began  a  phenomenal  growth,  which  has  not  abated,  but  con- 
trarily  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increasea  m  everv  direction,  in  keeping  with  the  increase 
of  population.    The  city  directory  indicates  a  present  population  of  132,000, 

Realty  transfers  for  1902  were  $17,927,763,  and  the  amount  of  building  permits  taken 
out  for  the  same  period,  $6,325,178.  Bank  clearings  for  1902,  $191,885,963.  The  bank  depos- 
its for  1902  were  $28,242,805,  an  increase  of  over  $8,000,000  in  1901.  The  receipts  of  gold 
at  the  Seattle  Assay  Office,  from  the  date  it  was  opened.  July  15,  1898,  to  December  31, 
1902,  amounted  to  $67,919,838.10. 

One  of  the  remarkable  signs  of  advancement  for  the  city  in  the  past  two  years  was  in 
the  matter  of  new  buildings  and  general  improvements.  The  city  has  completed  a  gravity 
water  system,  at  an  expenditure  of  $1,200,000,  obtaining  a  never-ending  supply  of  pure 
mountain  lake  water;  the  street  railway  systems  have  generally  been  consolidated,  extend- 
ed and  largely  improved;  streets  have  been  paved  and  regraded.  Transportation  compa- 
nies have  greatly  improved  the  city's  water  front  in  building  large  and  commodious 
docks  and  warehouses,  and  business  blocks  have  been  constructed  up  in  the  thousands. 

.'\n  indication  of  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  can  be  seen  by  the  following  postal 
figures:  The  postoffice  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  $228,000;  for  1902,  $277,000;  while 
the  money  orders  issued  and  paid  were,  for  1901,  $2,648657;  for  1902,  $3,617,891.  Another 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1902,  24 
clerks  were  added  to  the  force,  and  16  letter  carriers;  5  additional  stations  were  also  added. 
There  are  now  employed  in  the  postoffice  88  clerks  (including  stations),  and  63  carriers. 

The  City  of  Seattle  now  has  connection  with  Tacoma  by  electric  street  car  system, 
and  has  transcontinental  railway  facilities  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Burlington  and  the  Canadian  Pacific;  a  Japanese  line  and  the  two  mammoth  steam 
freighters  to  take  the  run  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  system,  between  Seattle 
and  the  Orient.  These  two  freighters,  each  with  a  displacement  of  33,000  tons,  built  at  New 
London.  Conn.,  will  make  with  their  advent  a  vast  reduction  in  freight  rates  across  the 
continent,  as  well  as  to  the  Orient — promising  a  vast  increase  of  travel  and  freightage 
via  Seattle  to  and  from  Oriental  countries. 

Possibly  no  one  item  of  a  business  nature  ever  gave  so  much  of  promise  and  promi- 
nence as  the  awarding  of  a  contract  to  a  Seattle  firm  for  the  construction  of  a  first-class 
battle  ship  of  the  largest  class.  The  citizens  of  Seattle  made  up  a  bonus  of  $100,000. 
which  is  the  diflFerence  between  Eastern  and  Western  prices.  Following  this  gain  for  Se- 
attle came  the  magnanimous  gift  to  the  city  of  $200,000  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  the  public  library,  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of  Jan.  i,  190T. 

The  schools  and  churches  of  the  city  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  older  and 
larger  cities,  and  the  $200,000  high  school  building  now  under  construction  will  add  largely 
to  the  present  facilities — "second  to  few  cities  between  the  seas,"  says  an  eminent  authity. 

The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  is  just  across  the  Sound  from  Seattle,  and  its  supplies 
are  purchased  here.  The  expenditure  for  supplies  exceeds  $100,000  per  month.  It  has  the 
only  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific  Coast  large  enough  to  dock  a  battle  ship.  It  gives  steady  em- 
ployment to  about  600  mechanics,  and  is  growing  in  importance  yearly.  Fort  Lawton  is 
situated  within  the  city  limits,  and  provision  is  being  made  to  increase  the  garrison  to  a 
full  regimental  post. 

The  merchants  of  Seattle  practically  control  the  trade  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, which  runs  up  into  many  millions  and  is  increasing  yearly.  Seattle  is  in  the  center 
of  the  coal  mining  district  of  Washington.  Some  of  the  mines  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city,  and  all  of  them  within  100  miles.  The  output  of  the  mines  in  1901  exceeded  2.500.- 
000  tons. 

Seattle  is  the  headquarters  and  base  of  supplies  of  the  Puget  Sound.  Alaska  and  Fra- 
ser  River  salmon  fisheries.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  wharves,  warehouses  and  elevators 
on  the  water  front  is  712,900  tons,  and  the  berths  for  vessels  alongside  of  the  wharves  are 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  line  of  ships  four  miles  long.  Two-thirds  of  these  improve- 
ments have  been  erected  since  June  i,  1900.  The  greatest  industry  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
incrton  is  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shintyles.  There  are  about  450  lumber  and  shingle 
mills  in  the  state,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  S.oco.ooo  feet  of  lumber  and  28.000.000  shingles 

For  further  information,  address  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash* 
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Portland,   Oregon 

Am  a.  center  uf  Mcalth,  and  in  cottimrrcial  Impurtatitr^,  Port] and  is  far  ahead  of  anf  ci^  df 
eqiual  pppulation  in  the  United  Stat'CS.  In  population  Portland  today  ranks  £orty-sccond  aaiORf 
ilie  GJtifs  of  ihe  Matioti.  As  a  wht^dt  shipping  pmnt  but  four  cuics  of  the  United  Statot  enioy  a  larger 
export  trade  than  Portland  doei*.  Portland  shipa  mure  wheats  flour  and  lumber  than  mij  city  on  the 
Paci^c  Coast,  and  theie  BtatJiM  arc  products  of  the  imrneiiiaie  countrv  with  which  Portland  4dei  the 
prjntipal  busintM.  In  the  volume  ui  jic cumulated  wealth  on  the  basis  oi  population,  Partlutd  it 
one  <»f  fhe  riirhest  cit^les  in  the  worlds 

The  richness  of  the  country  tnbytary  to  Portlttm^  is  no  more  noticeable  tbsn  in  the  divef«ity  ol 
tbe«e  resources.  South  of  Portland  for  350  mtles  lie  valleys  of  wonderful  fertility,  while  lo  the 
mountams  and  on  the  higher  elevations  bordering  this  succesiion  of  valleys  is  a  fore*t  wedth 
of  inestitnable  value.  The  woods  of  Orcfon'i  foresis  are  the  most  irnli^able  for  general  commercial 
purpoftea  in  the  world.  The  output  of  the  ffold  and  silver  mines  of  Ofegon  is  one  of  the  great  re- 
tounres  of  the  state.  Oregon's  numeroui  atream.s,  and  the  waters  of  the  oeean  which  touch  the  coait 
line,  yield  large  vnlues  of  hsb  prodpcts,  as  statbtica  show.  Oregon's  fruil,  for  fuilnr«i  of  life  and 
for  ejccellenre  of  flavor,  iurpais  {he  world. 


Soma  Favorite  View 3 
of  Portland,  Bhoiwini  the  barbor  in4  i«k> 
ot  !he  Mve  inow-cJad  mcun^lni 
visible  Trom  tbe  city 

Portland  will  always  remain  the  chief  banking  point  and  shipping  center  for  the  products  of 
the  entire  Columbia  River  watershed.  The  keynote  to  Portland's  continued  greatness  is  found  in 
the  water-level  haul  from  the  vast  fields  of  Eastern  Oregon,  Eastern  Washin^on  and  Northern 
Idaho  to  tidewater  at  this  port.  This»  with  an  open  river  to  the  sea,  xao  miles  distant,  insures  Port- 
land advantages  as  a  railroad  center  and  shipping  port  for  the  heavy  export  trade  that  no  other 
city  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  ever  hope  to  overcome. 

Portland's  tributary  country  is  rich,  and  the  best  part  of  this  country  is  tapped  by  water-courses 
which  carry  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  at  all  seasons  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  In  extent,  in  richness  of  soil,  in  productiveness  of  its  diversified  industries,  in  accessi- 
bility and  in  climatic  conditions,  the  countrv  which  supports  Portland  is  one  of  the  most  favored 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  spirit  which  has  inaugurated  the  movement  for  the  world  exposition 
m  Portland  in  1905  is  he  spirit  that  promises  the  most  for  the  future  greatness  of  Portland  as  a  city 
of  the  first  rank. 

For  further  information,  address, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Heaven  m  Earth 


LOVE  and  BEAUTY  HAKE  HEAVEN 

Bo  let  OS  baTB  pare  beartn,  beautiful  flowen» 
boueefi,  birds — naj   beautiful    women.    ~ 
woman  can  be  lored,  can  be  beautltnl. 

LOLA  MONTEZ   CREME 


^_  the  SKIN  POOD  and 

^m^  TISSUE  BUILDER 

■j^l  makes  ladies  beauti- 

^3jF^         ^ '» prevents  wrink- 
^^.^^iT  1®b;   keeps  skin  in 

^    '^  pei^ect     condition; 

no  matter  what 
blemish  disfigures 
face  or  form,  Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's 
articles  will  cure.  All  druggists, 
75c.  pot.     Last  three  months. 

Superflous  balr  permanently  remored. 
Fur  any  special  or  oomplleated  blemUh  «( 
face  and  form,  write 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO. 

78-8O  Qeary  5L.  San  Francisco,  Cat 


PAINT 

THAT  LASTS!! 


We  are  agents  for  R.  N.  Nason  &  Go's 
Pure  Liquid  Paint — there  is  no  better 
made. 

We  agree  to  Repaint,  Free  of  Charge, 
any  building  on  which  it  is  not  found 
satisfactory. 

We  have  all  sized  packages  and  fifty 
different  shades.    Ask  for  color  card. 


Chase  Paint  &^  Oil  Co. 

140  Fust  Stieet       .*.       S.  £.  Corner  Alder 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


''Drunkenness  is  a 
Dt&ease  and  can  be  cure<i" 


*The  Drunkard  U  a  Sick 
Man,  not  a  Criminal" 


The-. 


KEELEY 


Institute 


Phone  MAIN   ^^H 
CHi  OT  write : 
first*  anil  Mont^gomery  Streets 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


We 

Appeal 

to 

Wives*  Mothers 
an^  Sisters 


Hdp  your  Siu.lMJiJ, 
ytiuj-  son^  youT  bro- 
ther!  Thb  twrauritui 
humc  aw3iC9  your  sut- 
hrring  loved  oncs^  and 
TAJll  tyrctJicin,  We 
providjf  tile  comforts. J 
privacy  and  freedi>m 
ut  home— -no  kjck&, 
bjni  or  paddrd  cell*. 
OurbusinfSb  is  to  cure 
drunkenncssi  nen'ous 
diie»ses,  opium  f  mnr- 
phme,  tobacco  and 
other  drug  h-ibits. 
Evcmiiing  conhikn- 
tijl.  Special  acconi- 
modiitions  for  Ijdics, 
Send  for  litcnuyrf ^  if 
will   open   your   eyes. 
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The  Most 


THE  PA  CIHC  MO  NTH L  Y  contains 
more  bone  fide  Pacific  Coast  adver- 
tising than  any  other  monthly  maga- 
zine -  WHY  7  —  Because  it  covers  the  Pacific  Coast  —  Rates  by  far  the  lowest  of  any 
WESTERN  MAGAZINE 


THE  INTERNAL  BATH 


Do  you  know  that  an  occasional  IitternaJ  Rath  1<  a  hett«r  preventlTe  of  Illness  and  praserTer  of  health  than  any  other  Hlnirle 
means  f  KOBB  OCFOBTANT  THAN  THB  E1ZTBRNAI«.  If  external  cleanliness  Is  essential  to  health,  how  much  more 
Important  Is  Internal  cleanliness!  Positively  the  one  harm-  **  V  H  W  i^^ms*^^^"  It  Is  simple  In  construction  ab- 
less  and  efficient  means  of  takinfc  the  Internal  Bath  with  the  ^«  X>.  1^«  \^ClACCl€ccf  solutely  safe— inrarlahly  effect 
«»    A    m»  •      I  ve  andean  be  applied  by  any  person    .-.    It  is  known  that  seven-tenths  or  ail  disease     __  _     ^^       _    ^ 

Vl  K  A  M  9      arises  from  the  retention  of  foreifrn  matter  In  the  human  system:  in  the  colon,  which     DOI&  \  Dmi^ 
l>|r.a  yyC^T*      Is  Nature's  sewer.    Hence  the  flnithlnfr  of  this  sewer  removes  the  Kxeateet  cause  of        YotlS^^lf 
^M'W  ^■m  'w^^M      disease.    While  immeasurably  the  best  treatment  for  Prickly  Heat.  Summer  Com-       i*.^  «^^^*«.  • 
xm  B^J^A^  A  xm      plaint,  etc.,  there  is  scarceU  anv  known  disease  for  which  the  "J.  B.  I#.  Oaaeadaa**        *  •*  MMmmxwk.  I 
may  not  be  conflden^y  prescribed.    We  have  thousands  of  testimonials  from  well-known  people    .•     We  want  to  send  frte  to  every 
rson,  sick  or  well,  a  simple  statemeht  settinfr  forth  this  treatment.    Our  pamphlet,  "The  What,  The  Why,  The  Way,"  will  be  sent 


Del 

frf 


'ree  on  application,  toother  with  our  Great  Special  Offer  for  this  month  only. 


TYRRELL'S  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE,      Dept.  69,  H.      1563  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Parrot  Talks! 


Pm  neither  too  big,  nor  too  little — 

I'm  just  right ! 

My  quality  is  admirable ! 

I'm  calm  and  unruffled  even  when 
burning  up  ! 


JUST  TRY  A 


PARROT 


CIGAR,  5c. 
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Tht  Matttr  Sptclalitt  of  Seattle.  Who  Curat 

Varicocela,  Hydrocele,  and  Treats 

Patients  Personally 


▼▼▼▼▼▼  ▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ww^ 

Varlooaele  % 
Hydrocele 


OURED  TO  9TAr  OURED 


JVo  Ouiihig  or  Pa/n. 

Monmy  Kmimntrnd 

UAM|||%J^|%f  I  p  Under  m^  treatment  this  in- 
W  JAHIIjllljP  I  P>  sidious  disease  rapidly  disap- 
W  ^IBllP^PlP^^lB  pears.  Pain  ceases  almost  in- 
stantly.  The  stagnant  blood  is  driven  from  the  dilated 
veins,  and  all  soreness  and  swelling  subsides.  Every  indi- 
cation of  Varicocele  vanishes  and  in  its  stead  comes  the 
pleasure  of  perfect  health.  Many  ailments  are  reflex,  origi- 
nating from  other  diseases.  For  instance,  innumerable  blood 
and  nervous  diseases  result  from  poisonous  taints  in  the 
system.  Varicocele  and  Hydrocele,  if  neglected,  will  under- 
mine the  physical  strength,  depress  the  mental  faculties,  de- 
range the  nervous  system,  and  ultimately  produce  compli- 
cated results.  In  treating  diseases  of  men  I  always  cure 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause.  I  desire  that  every  person 
afflicted  with  these  or  allied  diseases  write  me,  so  I  can  ex- 
plain my  method  of  cure,  which  is  safe  and  permanent.  My 
consultation  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  my  charges  for  a 
perfect  cure  will  be  reasonable  and  not  more  than  you  will  ^^ 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits  conferred.  '#' 

•4»    PCQTAIIITY  nC  PIIDF  ^  what  you  want.    I  give  a  legal  guarantee  to  cure  or  refund  your  money.    •■* 
_X_     ULll  I  mH  I  I   Ur  UUnL  what  I  have  done  for  others  I  can  do  for  you.    I  can  cure  you  at  home.      2 

t  STATE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  t 

*l*  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  701   FIRST  AVENUE  *F 

•r  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON    :    Rooms  SO-28  «|» 

▼TTT  I  r ▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼TTTTTTTTWTTT  f  f  f 


TheJoyofLife-PerfectHealth 

^^1^==    Gom^s  to  tlaos*  "wHo  tas*  

AUTOCRATIA 


A  I^IVING  PO\irKR 

Tite  greatest  known  remedy  of  the  age ;  blest  for  its  curative  powers  and 
lt^  quicl<  results.  Made  strictly  of  vegetable  growth  scientifically  prepared. 
Tlie  only  remedy  which  will  positively  cure  corpulency,  female  troubles 
and  nervous  trouble  in  both  men  and  women.  Why  suffer  and 
be  repulsive  to  yourself  and  others  when  the  sweetness  and 
delight  of  perfect  health  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Health  is 
strength  and  strength  is  happiness ;  therefore  make  a  friend  of 
AUTOCRATlA--the  health  giver. 


Our  Catarrhal  Cream  and  Pile  Ointment 
gives  immediate  relief.  Hundreds  have  been 
cured  by  our  remedies— so  can  you  be  cured. 

Write  for  our  literature  on  Autocratia  ex- 
plaining our  method  of  treatment  which  is  easy 
and  pleasant.  In  order  to  introduce  our  rem- 
edies in  the  west  we  propose  to  give  one  month's 
treatment  to  the  first  fifty  persons  who  answer 
this  advertisement. 

Write  today  sending  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
reply. 


Medicine  Co. 

Coltambia  Stab.  S^attl*,  WasH. 


W 
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SPECIAL  CLASSIFIED  DIRECTORY 


SKATTI^C,  \irASH. 


BANKS— 

National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

R.  R.  Spencer,  Cashier. 

The  Scandinavian  American  Bank, 

A.  H.  Soelberg,  Vice-Pres't. 

BOILER  WORKS— 

Oregon  Boiler  Works, 

Foot  Stewart  St. 

Standard   Boiler  Works, 

1013,  1015,  1017  First  Ave.  South. 

BRASS  WORKS— Seattle  Brass  Co., 

912  Miaynard  Ave. 

IRON  WORKS— 

Northwestern  Iron  Works, 

1041    Railroad    Ave.    South, 

Foot  of  Connecticut  St. 


Union  Iron  Works, 


1602  Railroad  Ave. 


MINING  COMPANIES— 

DeSoto  Placer  Mining  Co., 

326  Globe  Building. 


PORTI^AND,  OR.C 


BRASS  WORKS— 

Oregon  Brass  Works, 


69  Second  St  N. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  &  SUPPLIES— 

Portland  General  Electric  Co., 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts. 


FRATERNAL  ORDERS— 

Order  of  Washington 
J.  L.  Mitchell,  Supreme  Secretary. 

612-615  Marquam  Building. 


LEATHER  AND  SHOE  FINDINGS— 

J.  A.  Strowbridge, 

189  Front  St, 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS— 
Anderson  &  Duniway  Co., 

200-208  Alder  Si 


SAFE  AND  LOCK  COMPANIES— 
J.  E.  Davis, 

66  Third  St. 


Joaquin  Miller  and  other  Characteristic  Western 
Authors  and  Artists  contribute 


to 


SUNSET 

The  only  magazine  that  faithfully  tells,  by  pictures  and  text,  of 
the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west- 
ern borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  engrav- 
ings. The  representative  business 
houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If  you 
want  to  learn  of  California  and  the 
West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTcrtisert 
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The  Pacific  Monthly  coven  the  Padfic  Coast 

better  than  any  other  Western 

Ma^^azine 

Indiana.  Terre  Haute. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  ^n^Si^ffn"' 

Mechanical.  Electrical.  Civil  Engineering;  Chemical  course. 
Architecture.  Extensive  shops.  Modemly  equipped  lat>ora- 
tori^s  in  every  department.  Expenses  low.  aist  year.  For 
catalogue  address  C.  L.  Mees,  President. 


I.  HUL.MR 

President  and  21anager 


H.  P.  STRICKLAND 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 


THE  YULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

ManofiBM^arers  of 

MACHINERY 

Jobbers  of  MILL.  MINING  and  MARINE  SUPPLTE.S 

Phone  Exchange  5       P.  O.  Box  1189 

PIfth  Ave.  S.  and  Lane  St.  SBaTTLB,  WA5H. 


'^■^A 


Incandescent  Arc  Lights 

5c  PER  HOUR  while  Burning  oniMeter  Basis 

Electric  Lamps  Below  Cost  to    . 
consumers  of  our  current,  viz: 

I5c  Eacli;  $1.75  per  Dozen 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

PMOIME    3«e 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Largest  Clothiers  in 
the  Nortiiwest* 

The  lughest  type  of  {perfection 
IN  MEN'S  AND  BOVS 

liigh-grade  dotliing,  liimisiiings  and  liats 


Malt  ordmr*  promptiy 
att0nd0d  to 


PORTLAND 


OREGON 


♦♦♦lt»*#  »♦♦♦»■!■  <■»♦<  ♦♦■>♦♦»■!■»■>♦> 


POULTRY  NETTING 


Wholesale 


and  Retail 


Wire  and  Iron  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Rail- 
mg.  Barbed  Wire,  Wire  and  Lawn  Fencing 

Portland  l/^Hre  (ft  Iron  Works 

105  N.  THIRD  8T.«  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


THE  MA8NIFICIENT  SCENERY 

ii^i^,  OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "  DALLAS 
CITY  "  or  **  REGULATOR  "  of  the 

REGULATOR  UNE 

DO    NOT    ISAISS  THIS. 


Round  Trip  to  Cascade  Locks,  daily 
Steamers   leave   Portland,    Alder  Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday, 
for  The  Dalles,   Cascade   Locks,  Hood 
River  and  way  landings. 

Sunday  Excursions  a  Feature 

PHONE    914 

S.  Mcdonald.  Aotnt.  Portland.  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN.  Agent.  Tht  Dalles,  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager.  Portland.  Oregon. 


Please  mention  the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers 
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THE  BREW  or  ALL  BREWS 

RAINIER  BEER 


jNf^EHCtil 


1 


White  Advertisinit  Bureau 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Please   mention   the    Pacific    Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers 
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The  Fay-Sholcs 

Holds  Record  for  Sfeed 


I 


Leading  Single  Keyboard. 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES  SOI^D 
AND  RIDNTX^D 

BXPBRT  RBPAIRINO    ::    Rubber  Stamps. 

Seals,  Etc.     ::     Typewriter  Desks, 

Chairs.  Etc.     ::     Office  and 

Duplicating  Goods,  Btc. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 

231  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


likkr 


►€^ 


SPOKANE 

Great  Opportunities  to  Make  Investments* 
I  win  ban  you  money  at  low  rates  of  interest* 
J.V^OSBORN, 

503-504  Th»  Rookery  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

PUCAD    DATCC   California,  Washington 
bntAl      nAICO       Oregon,  Colorado 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  household  goods  of  in- 
tending settlers  to  the  above  SUtes.  Write  for  rates. 
Map  of  California,  FREE.  If  not  interested,  please  tell 
friends  who  are. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREI6HT  CO..  Q326  Dearborn  St., 
Cblcaa».  San  Francisco  Office,  18  Montgomery  street. 
Room  4;  Bekins  Moving  and  storage  Companv,  410 
Occidental  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  AgenU;  C.  O.  Pick 
Transfer  8l  Storage  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Agents. 

338  So.  Broadway,  I^os  Angeles,  Cal. 


pQ'^'T  WEAR  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 

We  call  for,  Sponge,  Press  and  deliver 
one  suit  of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew 
on  buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

SI. 00  A  MONTH 

UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

847  Washington  Street 
BOTH  PHONES  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


a 


THE  GLORIOUS 

STARS  AND  STRIPES" 

We  make  them  to  order.    Any  size.    Any  quantity. 
A  large  assortment  of  FLAGS  constantly  in  stock. 

Bags, Twines, Tents,  Awnings  and  Mining  Hose 
BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Write  us  for  prices.    Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

W.  C.  NOON  BAG  CO. 

Incorporated  1893 
32-34  First  St.    210-216  Couch  St.    Portland,  Ore. 


J.  P.  riNLEY  &  SON 

CmlMilmera  and  Puneral  Pirccfora 

BOTH  PHONES  No.  9 

Lady  Attendant 
Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sta.,  PORTLAND  ORE. 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations 

Paper  Hanging,  Painting  and  Kalsomlning 

807  ALDER   STREET 

Phone   Black  1693  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


i  »«\mfirican|@undg^ 


\  \    Cor. Twelfth  and  Flanders  Sts., Portland, Oregon 


ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED 
Telephone,, Both  Companies 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

First  Class  Work 

A  Trial  Will  Convince 
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SUMMER  BOOK 
'f^,  OF  0.  R  &  N. , 

"Resmil  Recreation  Re- 1 
sorts"  Highly  Cred- 
itable Work. 


IL  &  Hi  hM»  jvflt  1uii«d  ft  new  aitHitn«r 
book   fbr  im,   mtltled   "ItvUVI   It«cr^- 

ptit  Qut  b7  tlt«  coapuiy.  it  te  dv^rlp- 
Wva  •*  tti«  Susim*rlnf  pl4cw  Jn  Uj*  Pb- 

ctAc  Xcirthw*at,  ftlto   frl»r«  *nd  licur  to 

W*rom  tbo  nraf  paiP*  imtlt  th«  Mat  tbo 
book  is  fti  tyciopriplalcAa  c«iii  Id  Av*ry 
twrtt^ul&r.  Thft  fr^fac  cov»r  Jci««  ft  very 
HTfkJDS  vt»v  an  th«  Co^Itj^mbl*.  inpreseot- 
fns  *  r«uri#  Udy  oind  fn^ndsmmn  stand* 
iHiC  on  Ofl*  of  Uj»  toftny  rivir  tw?it«,  irMr-^ 
In  I  ihHi  tmtiwr  ^l^mt  th*  bunk,  ftnd:  qne 
<if  t^4  modftl  O.  ft  ft  N.  irmitit  rtmnillEiff 
on*  of  the  ^&c^ful  eturws  ol  t,b«  rtwr. 
It  1«  k  r^Enu-k£bl)'  fin*  und  c*(*hT  !1ly«- 
tntli>n,  tttid  A  h1«h  fomHin^tit  Co  tha 
ervat«ur  of  It, 

Tho  ct»tB  an>  among  thr  ernsreat;  and 
TsMtt  eir*T  procured,  In  thtti  f«i?tlDn.  Thoj' 
t»r1aiK  out  th*  *i^ir  iliejr  plctura  »o  dJi^ 
tlnct  tJiftt  it  cimatft  but  impi^to  tfuv  ^onx 
t«nvine\ntiT^  Th*  bckril*r  Me*  1m  «Ailre!»f 
ii«w,  th*  4i«l«ii  Mvtc  bfftire  b4Vlii£  he«i 
u«d  on  the?  Picme  Cokst,  Th£  «T«iiiMii£ 
cf  Ih9  plctur^i  »h4»ws  unuvtial  4Tilf(lc 
taitc.  Tlisrts  ar^  M  lUuttrjitlcins  Jii  i»* 
rvrLdinff  pAft  of  th*?  brt4»k,  t#pr«*nttn« 
*ilntl]f  AiMi  In  tfraupn  flv*r  lfl#  dUTar^^nt 
«c«nj^i  In  Orflcon  and  ^V^jhtnctDn.  T^o 
frooiHpi<?«  tt  of  MittltnomAh  FaU*.  arad 
t»  ons  of  Ihci  lln€st  ev»r  reproducvd  In  a 
hook.  YNrnltovinus  H  |i  n  vwry  jiCiiklnB^ 
Blctyff'  cif  PortUfid  hartipnr,  Kbowtnf  a 
9r«&t  ttnount  of  Aklpplfiff  Lit  tha  hu-bot. 
The  IjDwcr  OoiumtttA.  thfl  f&mi^  froinad 
of  l^wJs  an^  C^arkj  b<«««h  w?«ne9,  Pltlan 
of  Hfrtul^J,  wdnilon  on  tke  Ui^pffr  Q&- 
la^Mft,  firfn  »of nea,  fotlow  In  &  vlfSkInf 
■uccetfllon^  of  ootifgie  jwt  fnfKTttUi^  fmr 
^rtrt*.   Mount  tfcH^-      


The  Summer  Book  is 
a  sample  of  our  work: 
We  please  others — we 
can  please  you. 

Depth  and  strength  are 
qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  a  good 
Half  Tone  Cut — 
Ours  contain  both. 

Photo- Process  Engraving 
for  all  printing 
purposes. 

Hicks-  C batten 
Engraving  Company 

2451^  Morrison  Street 
Portland,  Ore. 


Google 


Digitized  by 
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RIDGUND 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

Throuffh  Salt  Lake  City,   Qlenwood  Springs, 

Leadville,  Pneblo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver  to 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH 


THE   WORLD'S   FAMOUS    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  SCENERY 

Castle  Gate,  Canon  of  the  Grand,  Royal 
Oorffe-BY  DAYLIGHT 


I 


CALIFORNIA 

is  delightful  in  winter,  and  when 

the  Oregon  rains  set  in  you 

should  take  a  trip 

via  the 

Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 

Elegant  Vestibule  Trains 

leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  eternal 
Sunshine 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return, 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 


\l  The  Best  of  Everything 

For  beautifully  Illustrated  booklets  describing 
this  delightful  trip,  address 

W.  E.  COMAN 
^  >,   General  Passenger  Agent       PORTUND,  OREGON 


Three  Convenient,  Comfortable  and  Luxaiioue 

Past  Trains  Dally. 

Carrying  All  Clascee.    Modern  Equipment. 

Tourist  Excursions  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 

Boston  without  change. 

Dining  Cars.    All  Meals  Served  A  La  Carte 

on  All  Trains. 

For  Rates,  Routes,  Polders,  Illustrated  Booklet, 
call  ou  or  address 

W.  C.  McBRIDE,  CenM  Agent 

1 24  Third  Stratt,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


Leaves. 


Daily. 

8:00  a.  m. 

2:30  p.  m. 
Saturday 
only 

7  :oo  p.  m. 
Except 
Saturday 


DEPOT  FIFTH 

AND   IRVING   STREETS 

PORTLAND 


For  Maygers ,  Rainier,  Clat- 
Bkanie,  Westport,  Clifton,  As- 
toria, Warrcnton,  Flavel,  Ham* 
mond.  Fort  Stevens,  Gearhart 
Park,     Seaside. 

Astoria    Express 


Arrive*. 


Daily. 


11:10  a.  m. 


9 :40  p.  m. 


Ticket  office,  255  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot. 
J    C.  MAYO.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or. 


The 
Pacific  MontFily 

Is  increasing  its  bona  fide  paid 

circulation  faster  than  any  other 

monthly  publication  in 

the  entire  west 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Montlilv   when  dealing  with  advertisers      VJi^VJVlC 
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Advertisers 


Advfratten  arc  recognizing  that 
Jke  Pacific  Momkly  offers  the 
best  proposidon  of  any  nu^- 
rine  in  th«  w«t*  Its  rates  are 
the  bwrs^  —  \%  touulm  more 
btjna-nde  Pacific  Coast  adscT- 
dsinj^  tKaii  any  other  magaEine* 
It  i»  inc  read  rig  m  drcubrion 
thr  faitest.  Cdmrnon  sense 
saya     :;;;:!!: 

fur  the  tiarific  C0a«t*' 


Seattle,  Tocomo 
and  Olympia  Route 

MultnomaH  (Sl 
Capital  City 

New  Time  Card 

MULTNOMAH.  CAPITAL  CITY. 

Daily,  except  Sunday.  Daily,  except  Sunday. 
Lv.  Olympia  6:30  a.  m.Lv.  Seattle  7:00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Tacoma  9:00  a.  m.^r.  Tacoma  9:00  a.  m. 
Lv.  Tacoma  10:00  a.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  10:00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Seattle  12.00  m.Ar.  Olympia  1:00  p.  m. 
Ly.  Seattle  i  :oo  p.  m.Lv.  Olympia  4:15  p.  m. 
Ar.  Tacoma  3:00  p.  m.Ar.  Tacoma  7:15  p.m. 
Lv.  Tacoma  3:30  p.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  7:45  p.m. 
Ar.  Olympia      6:30  p.m.  Ar.  Seattle        9:45  p.  m. 

Connecting  with  Slielton  and  Kamileliie  Boats 


Landings: 

Galbraith    Dock,    Seattle;     Commercial   Dock, 

Tacoma;    Percival  Dock,  Olympia. 

Fare  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  50c 

Round  Trip,  75c 

Telephone  Pink  tS9t,  Seattie 


S.  Willey  S.  S.  ft  Navigation  Co., 


Ladies 
Appreciate 

the  roomy  retiring  rooms,  cosy  compart- 
ments and  the  many  littie  conveniences 
especially  arranged  for  their  comfort  on 
the 

North- 
Western 

Limited 

««Tla«  TraiA  for  Comfort" 

every  night  between  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago,  via  The  Northwest  Line. 

Before  starting;  on  a  trip— no  matter  where — 
write  for  interesting  Information  about  com- 
fortable traveling      :::::. 

H.  I^.  SISI^ER 


1S3  THird  St.,  Portlaiaa,  Or*. 

T.  W.  TEA8DALE 

GENKRAL  PASSBNQCR  AQBNT 

ST,  PAUL,  MINN. 


R.   C.   FORCE,   Manager. 
Pleaae   mention   the    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing  with 


.dverti.^j,y  (Google 
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The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

|Hh||i                 ^ 

\^J 

Yellowstone 

BSMHhH^^^^^^^^^^t   /   '  flp  ^ 

TO 

Park  Line 

ST.    PAUL 

Tickets     sold     to     all 

^l^^r       1           V 

MINNEAPOLIS 

points      in      the      United 

^^^H                   M 

CHICAGO 

States.    Canada   and   Eu- 

^^^^^p    '         ^vlM 

WASHINGTON 

rope. 

^^^^Hl      ^rf^Ssjl 

NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 

^BnC«i 

Telephone    Main    244. 

SPOKANE 
BUTTE 

Hj^nMjHR 

HELENA 

For    detailed    informa- 

OMAHA 

tion,  tickets,  sleeping  car 

^^^b^£:' i!ii^iS^lrl 

KANSAS  CITY 

reservations,    call    on    or 
write 

H^pfex'^jlp  1 

ST.  LOUIS 

^HUHBCl^oV^^^-^I 

(^ 

A.  D.  Charlton   j 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL              M 
PASSENGER                  ^1 

^s^ 

v«^9fo/ 

AGENT                             ^ 

^^^^^^^^^ 

Vcrfv 

^^»mil^ 

255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Thii 

rd,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

THE  LINE 

New  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

THAT  CROSSES 


Library  Observation  Cars 


THE 

Lighted  by  Acetylene  Gas 

MOUNTAINS 

"Rockies"  "Cascades" 

BY 

DAYLIGHT 

New  Equipment  Throughout 

Low  round-trip  excursion  rates  to  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  points  East.  Dates  of  sale,  June  4  and  5 
and  24  to  30;  July  15  and  16,  August  25  and  26.  For  tickets,  rates, 
folders  and  for  full  information,  call  on  or  address, 

J.  W.  PHALON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent  H.  DICKSON.  City  Ticket  Agent 

i»  Third  Street,  Portland 
A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON.  61a  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


^ 
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"Johnnie 

On  the  Spot" 


MILE 

IScts 


RING    UP 

MAIN  53 


H  ;)  <^  i  V  Messenger 
na^iy  Company 

93  Sixth  Street,,     PorUand,  Ore, 


40.000 

Gallons 


O  F 


Geneva 
LITHIA 
WATER 


liriiTiijA!:i:::=. 


have  been  sold  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  duHng 
the  past  fev/  years. 
and  Portland   has  the 

best  and  purest  water  supply  of  any  city  ii^ 
the  world. 

Geneva  sells  anywhere  and  everywhere 
because  It  is  the  most  remarkable  mirieral 
water  in  the  worJd,  1 1  has  made  more  cures 
of  stomach  troubles  than  all  other  mineral 
waters  combined  Let  us  send  you  a  book- 
let and  it  will  convince  you. 

GENEVA  MINERAL  WATER  CO. 

DiBTniBUTonai    pon   omODN 

203  '  J  Washinntort  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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F.   W.    Raltu  and  Company.   <X" 
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The  Steamer  "STRATHGYLE/*  loading  at  Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  Philippifle*, 
virhh  a  carftci  of  ji,5qovooo  feet  of  Oregon  pine,  treated  with  AVfc!.NARlUS  CARBO- 
LIN  RUM.  for  the  United  State*  Go«rinnexit.  at  Maniia,  Philippine  Jalandi.  Ve»*el 
clrnrrd  Aupnst   t?,   i^oi. 


L 


The  lumber  is  simply  Emmersed  m  AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM  contained  ma 
dipping  vat,  remaining  in  same  for  a  short  lime,  according  to  the  siie  of  the  timber.  Tlie 
quick,  economical  and  practical  way  of  this  treatment  is  apparent  to  anybody;  it  require* 
no  machinery  whatsoever,  exceptmg  a  derrick  for  the  handling  of  very  large  timber. 
En  trentmg  smaller  sixes  of  timber,  a  common  brush  can  be  used  for  applying  the  AVE- 
NARIUS (:ARB01,INEUM  with  the  same  good  results,  The  AVKNARIUS  CARBO- 
LINRUM  treatment  is  acknowledged  to  give  far  better  results  in  pretcrvmg  timber  thaa 
creosoiing  and  other  processes.    It  takes  less  time  and  the  cost  is  conaiderably  smaller. 


ABSOLUTE  FACTS  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  appreciate 
PRACTICAL    ECONOMY 

I  AVENARIUS  CAKnOIJNEUM  will  prevent  most  efficiently  ROT.  DRY  ROT, 
and  fJFXAY  OF  WOOnVVORK  in  any  situation,  AND  IS  GUARANTEED  TO  DOUBLE 
ITS  LIKE.    Thirty  years'  use  and  numerous  testimonials  further  lubstantiate  thu  «»ertiott, 

2,  Will  prevent  the  thee  king  and  warping  of  woodwork;  it  will  cxp«l  and  repel 
dampness  from  wood,  and  make  same  waterproof, 

jt.  Will  prevent  crumbling  and  decay  of  brick  and  stone  walls,  and  make  same  water- 
proof and   impervious  to  dampnesi,  -j        u 

4.  Avenarius  Carbnhneum  contains  no  carbolic  acid  nor  any  ottier  free  acid;  there- 
fore, it«  application  is  not  injurious  to  the  wood  fibre.  On  the  tontraryt  it  will  make  wood 
lough  and  hard  and  increase  its  resistence  agamf^t  strain  and  otlier  mecbanical  actions. 

5.  It   IS  an  antiseptic,   free  from  all  poisonous  ingredients  whatsoever, 

6.  It  contains  no  volatile  or  dangerous  oils,  its  boiling  point  being  ss?"  Fahrenheit; 
therefore  it  docs  not  make  the  woodwork  more  inflammable  than  it  is  in  it*  natural  itate. 

7.  It  applies  to  woodwork  an  attractive  and  durable  nut-brown  stain,  afid  hu  a  very 
large  covering  capacity.    Its  color  adapts  it  well  also  as  a  paint  foT  outbuildings,  roofs,  etc. 

8.  It  is  always  ready  for  immediate  use;  it  does  not  evaporate  nor  dry  up.  and  can 
be  kept  on  hand  alwavs  without  loss,  and  used  immediately  on  every  occasion, 

«.  It  is  applied  with  a  brushy  like  paint,  or  by  immersion  of  the  timber,  and  no 
skilled   labor  is   required. 

10.  Try  a  barrel  of  Avcuariai  Carbolincum  and  you  will  soon  become  a  firm  believer 
in   its  merits,  and  use  it  on   every   future  occasion. 

Ti.  IS  SOLD  ONLY  by  us  or  our  duly  authorized  agenta.  We  do  not  sell  throufh 
jobbers,  as  we  can  thus  better  protect  our  customers  from  imposition^  as  well  as  guard 
our  own   reputation. 

Carbollneuin  Wood-Preserving  Co. 

160-162  Front  Street,,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Suitable  for  your  handwrttiiig  from  a  ampk  can!  ol  12  leadfaig  fttffn- 
bcn  for  correspondence,  lent  poitpaid  oo  receipt  of  6  centi  in  itamps* 

J  SPtNClRIAN  P£N  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


:  The  Little  Art  Shop 


M1P9 


SELECT  A  PEN 


Y.  M.  C>  A,  BVIl^PIWO 


175  FoiartK  Street        PORTI^AND,  OREGON 


PICWRES 

NOVKI^TICS 

ARTISTIC 

rRAMING 


TRY  US ! 


City  Messenger  &  Delivery  Co. 


I  Oe  SIXTH  STREET 


Ring  Up  PHONE  MAIN  29 

If  you  want  a  prompt,  bright  and  trustworthy 
MESSENGER  BOY  for  any  kind  of  service,  or 
have  packages  or  other  goods  requiring  a  LARGE  or 
SMALL  WAGON  for  the  delivery  of  same. 
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PIANOS  •  ORGANS 

NO  home  should  be  without  a  piano  in  thla  enlightened  age. 
The  home  la  happiest  where  music  Is  one  of  the  predominating 
features.  NO  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  in  a  position  to  furnish 
Pianos  and  Organs  at  such  low  prices  and  on  such  reasonable  terms 
as  we.  WE  handle  only  goods  of  an  established  reputation,  such  as 
Knabe.  Steck«  Hardman,  Fischer,  Ludwig,  Hamilton  and  Kings- 
bury, and  the  ESstey,  Mason  ft  Hamlin,  and  Chicago  Cottage  Organs. 
WE  charge  no  more  for  them  than  other  dealers  charge  for  the 
cheap  kind.  A  small  payment  down  and  you  can  have  a  good 
Piano  delivered  in  your  home,  and  can  have  the  use  of  It  while  pay- 
ing for  it  in  small  monthly  pasrments.  Write  for  catalogues  and  our 
easy  payment  plan. 

ALLEN  &  GILBERT- RAM AKER  CO. 

::     209-211   FIrtt  Street,  Portland,  Oregon  1406  2nd  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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F.  W.  Baltbs  ams  Compant. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY 

Here  Is  Our  Remarkable  '^^  Money 
Back"  Proposition 


I 


N  ORDER  TO  ATTRACT  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  work  that 
The  Pacific  Monthly  is  doing,  the  publishers  have  concluded  to  adopt 
the  most  unique  proposition  that  any  magazine  has  ever  made. 
%  Brieriy  stated,  the  plan  is  this:  If  you  buy  The  Pacific  Monthly 
from  a  newsdealer  under  the  impression  that  you  are  going  to  find  some- 
thing to  interest  you  and  believing  that  the  magazine  is  worth  what  you 
pay  for  it,  and,  upon  full  examination,  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  propose 
to  do  a  remarkable  thing — to  return  your  ^on9^. 
^  We  believe  that  The  Pacific  Monthly  covers  such  a  wide  field  that 
it  appeals  to  all  tastes,  but  the  difficulty  every  publisher  is  confronted  with 
is  to  convince  the  public;  hence  we  have  adopted  this  plan.  The  mag- 
azine has  nine  up-to-date  departments  which  reflect  the  great  energy 
and  potentialities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  tells  of  the  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities that  are  here,  and  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism 
chara6leristic  of  the  West.  At  the  same  time  we  aim  to  make  such  a 
magazine  that  no  one  can  pick  it  up  without  finding  something  to  interest 
him — the  stories,  illustrated  articles  or  the  range  of  topics  covered  by  The 
Month,  The  Home,  Questions  of  the  Day,  etc. 

^  But  we  want  to  leave  the  question  to  you  as  to  whether  we  are  mak- 
ing an  interesting  magazine.  If  you  don't  think -so  you  get  your  money 
back.  If  you  do,  keep  on  buying  the  magazine  or  subscribe  direct  for  it. 
^  Now  here  is  our  plan :  Look  over  this  number.  If  you  are  dis- 
satisfied, write  us  to  that  efFe6l,  answering  the  following  questions  : 

1  Your  name  and  address. 

2  Name  and  address  of  dealer  from  whom  you  purchased  this  mag- 
azine. 

3  Why  do  you  dislike  the  magazine  ? 

4  How  would  you  improve  it  ? 

5  What  is  your  ideal  of  a  magazine  ? 

fit  B« — In  order  to  guard  against  fraudulent  answers  we  reanire  each  one  who  is  dissatisfied 
to  return  liis  magazine  to  us,  witli  liis  name  and  address  upon  it.  Ottierwise,  of  course,  we  could 
not  undertake  to  return  tlic  money. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  ^T^i 
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niMtratcd  by  Photograplis. 
Two  Flowers,  (Poem) 
The  Jewel  of  Buddha,  (Story) 
The  Conjurer,  (Poem) 
What  We  Arc  Doing  for  the  Boy    . 

IllBstrated  by  Pkotographs. 
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The  Limit  of  KAowlcdge.    The  Price  of  Things.    The  Work  of  the  Railroads. 
Questions  of  the  Day  .....  ....  166 

Ai  Enlarged  Navy,  an  Instrument  of  Peace — Lieut.  R.  P.  Hobson. 
Men  and  Women ....        168 

Tom  ]ohnson.    James  Gordon  Bennett. 

The  Home 170 

The  Pioneer 172 

Prinass  Angeline. 

The  Reader W,  F.  G.  Thacher  .174 

The  Month 176 

Progress .181 

Illustrated  with  Views  of  the  Greatest  Ameriaa  Mining  Concession  in  the  World. 

A  Resume  of  the  Growth,  Progress,  Development.  Etc..  of  the  Paciic  Coast  and  the 

Great  Region  of  the  Orient  Tributary  Thereto. 

TERMS:— $1.00  a  year  in  advance;  10  cents  a  copy.  Subscribers  should  remit  to  us 
in  P.  O.  or  express  money  orders,  or  In  bank  checks.  draTts  or  registered  letters. 

Aarents  for  THT^  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  are  wanted  in  every  locality,  and  the  publish- 
ers offer  unusual  Inducements  to  flrst-class  asents.    Write  ror  our  terms. 

Address  all  correspondence,  of  whatever  nature,  to 

Xlht  pacific  Monthly  publieMng  Co« 
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Entered  at  the  Postoffice   of  Portland.   Oreeron.  as  second-class  matter. 

The  Publishers  of  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  readers  of  the 
Magazine  will  kindly  mention  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  when  dealing  with  o«r  adver 
tisers. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


WHITWORTH  COLLEGE 

THE  HOME  SCHOOL 


Able  Faculty.  Up-to.date 
methods.  Small  dsMet. 
Maximum  of  individual 
attention  of  teachers. 
Four  elegant  buildings. 
Ample  Equipment 

I— College. 

z — Preparatory  School. 

3 — School  of  Music. 

The  best  of  everything  In 

the  way  of  education.  .  . 

F.  B  Gault, 

Tacoma,  Washington 


Hill  Military  Academy 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Boarding:  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Yonnf  Men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates 
during  the  last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of 
his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical.  College  and 
Business  Courses.    For  Catalogue  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  fifteenth  year  will  open  Monday,  Sep- 
tember   14. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys 
and  girls  as  earlv  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits 
them  for  the  Academy. 

A  gymnasium  was  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  on  the  Academy  grounds. 
It  is  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director. 

The  Academy  opened  in  September,  1902,  a 
boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191 
Eleventh  street,  and  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address 

PORTLAND  ACADEMY    ::    Portland,  Oregon 


ST.  HELEN'S  HALL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Qasses  in  Art  and 
Elocution  form  Wed* 
nesday,  Oct.  ist.  Art 
under  direction  of 
Miss  Georgina  Bums, 
Art  Students'  League, 
New  York.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Ethel  Webb 
of   London,    England. 

Circulars  upon  ap- 
plication to 


MISS  BLBANOR  TBBBBTTS.  PHndpal 


YOUNG  MEN 

Do  you  want  paying  employment  with  merch* 
ants  and  business  men,  with  the  banks,  rail- 
ways and  other  great  corporations  of  the 
country?  If  so,  we  can  help  you.  For  young 
men  and  women  between  14  and  40  years  of 
age,  we  obtain  salaries  ranging  from  $500  to 
1 1 000  a  year.  We  can  obtain  a  good  position 
tor  anyone  whom  we  can  prepare  tor  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  when  once  placed  there 
is  a  chance  to  rise.  JVrite  for  our  Catalogue 
now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  It  will  show 
vou  that  we  can  fit  you  for  business — and  find 
business   for   you.     Address 

Holmes  English  and  Business  College 

Eleventh  and  Yamhill  Sts..  Portland,  Ore. 


SHORTHAND 

Anyone  with  a  common  school  education 
need  have  no  fear  of  failure  with  the  Pemin 
system. 

It  was  awarded  the  World's  Fair  medal  and 
diploma. 

It  is  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  read,  easy  to 
write. 

We  have  a  greater  demand  for  stenographers 
than  we  can  supply. 

Behnke-Walker  Business 
College 

343  Washington  Straet  PORTLAND,  ORB. 


PATENTS 


QviaklyMearad.  OUB  FEB  DVB  WBBV  PATEHT 
OBTAnBD.  Send  model,  sketoh  or  photo,  with 
dMoriptioii  fcr  tnt  report m to  patontobllitj.  48-PAOB 
MAMD'BOOK  FBBB.  Ooatainf  referBneos  and  ftill 
Intotmsttott.  WBITB  POB  OOPT  OP  CUB  BPSCXAL 
OPPBB.  It  is  ths  OMrt  Ubwsl  propodtion  oTor  made  by 
a  pstemi  sfttoney,  sad  BVBBT  IHVBMTOB  SHOULD 
BBAS  If  before   sppljiat    for  psteat.    Addiees: 

H.B.WILLS0N&CO. 

PATKNT  LAWirYKRS. 

toBwHBMf..  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


NOTICE  r 


The  Pacific  Monthly  has  more  bona 
fide  Pacific  Coast  Advertisers  than 
any  other  magazine  in  the  world. 
There  surely  must  be  a  reason  f-r 
this;  there  is  Oi^attimtionm  We 
offer  the  advertisers  the  best  propo- 
sition of  any  Western  Magazine  :  : 


Please    mention    the    Pacific    Monthly    when    dealing    with    advertisers 


.oogie 


BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


Special  Attention  given  to  Collections  Established  1859 

LADD  &  TILTON 

TRANSACT  A  GENERAL   BANKING   BUSINESS 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


John  C.  AmswoRTH.  President  AimiUR  G.  Prichard.  CUshler  P.  C.  Kaufpman.  ad  Vlce-Presideiit 

John  S.  Bakbr.  Vice-President  F.  P.  Haskell  Jr..  Ass't  Cashier 

^||^P-|     |T\/     TRUST  OOWIPANY 

rlUbLMY    bank 

TACOMA.  WA8HINQTON 

Capital,  *  300,000.00  •'"ISipirtlilJlI?'""  Deposits,  *  1,200,000.00 

TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 

Savings  Department  *  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


A.  L.  Mills President  W.  C.  Alvoud    ....  Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  NtwKiKK Cashier  B.  F.  Stevens    .   .    2nd  Assistant  Cashier 

First  National  Bank 

or    PORTI^AND,    ORKGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Capital •500.000.00 

StArpltAS 75  0»000*00 

Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 
United  States 


Comer   First   and   MTasKington   Streets 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertiaerf  vjOOQ  IC 


BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


J.  C.  AiNSwoKTH,  President 
W.  B.  ATM,  ViccPretident 


R.  W.  ScHMBBR,  Aut.  Cukler 
A.  M.  Wright,  AMt.  Cukler 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital,  ^300,cx)0        Surplus  and  Profit,  ^60,000        Deposits,  ^2,ooo,ocx> 
Wants  Good  Buslnou  upon  Substantial  Assets 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Gives  personal  attention  to  (he  needs  and 
requireaents  of  every  account 


I.KADING  HOTEI.S  OF  TH£  PACIFIC  NORTHVTKST 

Recommended  by  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  


Only  Sample  Room  in  City 


The  Western  Hotel 


Rates  $1.00  to  Si.ss 
per  day 


D.  L.  ADAMS 


Wasco,  Oregmi 


Newly  Remodelled 


Rooms  with  Bath 


Hotel  Pendleton 


Rates  I2.50  and  Up. 


Van  Dran  Bros.  Props. 
Telephone  in  Rooms 


Pendleton,  Oregon 


Everything  New,  Tasty 
and  Comfortable 


Elegant  Sample  and  Dlnlof 
Rooms 


Vienna  Hotel 


American  or  European  Plan 


Port  Townsend,  Wash. 


American  Plan.  $1.95  to  $a.oo 
per  day   ::    Free  Bus 


Modem  Improvements 
Rreproof  Buildinff 


Hotel  Bartholet 

TBNNANT  dt  MILES.  Proprietors 
Well  Ughted  Sample  Rooms  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


The  KLOEBER 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium    ^    Green  River  Hot  Springs 


The  Most  Perfectly  Appointed  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  the  West 


^^IHE  development  of  ""The  KLOEBER''  has  reached  a  decree  of 
Hrflfl  excellency  that  places  it  superior  to  any  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
BL^H  West  and  amongst  the  leading:  health  resorts  of  the  world*  Steam 
1^^^  heated  and  electric  MghuA  throu^fhotft^  with  aU  the  approved 
appointments  of  a  modem  institution^  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  those  desir- 
ing: cHher  rest^  the  restoration  of  health  and  strengfth^  or  merely  pleasure* 
The  waters  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities*  On  main  line  of 
N.  P*  Ry*f  63  miles  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma*    For  further  information 

address 

J.  S.  KLOEBER,  IN.  D.,  Green  River  Hot  Springs,  Wash. 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers  /  VJjOOVIv^ 


LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


^be  ^acoma 

TACOMA.   WA&HINQTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial 

Travelers 

fine  Sample  'Rooms 

AMERICAN  PLAN  S3pOO  f^CR  DAV  UPWARDS 

W.  B.  BLACK  WELL,  Manager 


Leading  Hotel  in  Town  First  Class  Meals 

Hotel  Florence 

W.  E.  SAUNTRY.  ProprUtor 


Sanple  Roons 

for  Commercial  Men 


Marysvilk,  Wash. 


Strictly  First  Class 

The  Sehome  Hotel 

M    A.  THOASON.  'Proprietor 

American  Plan  Whatcom,  Wash. 

Newly  Repaired  and  Furnished 

The  Commercial  Hotel 

D.  J.  BRIDGFORD.  'Proprietor 

Rates  $i.oo  and  Si.aj 
per  day 


Kelso,  Wash. 


Good  Sample  Rooms 

The  Spencer  Hotel 

W.  C.  FAULKNER.  'Proprietor 

Electric  Lights  Castle  Rock,  Wash. 


Steam  Heated  ::  Electric  Lighted  ::  Call  Bells  In  Every  Room 
Open  Fireplaces 


HOTEL  HOQUIAM 

EDWARD  LYCAN.  MoMMger 

Hoquiam 

Waslungton 


Lar^st  and  Finest 
Sample  Rooms  in  Town 


THE  OLTMPIA 

E.  N.  TUNIN.  'Proprietor 
Headquarters  fur  Commercial  Men  -.,         i     iai  _■. 

Rne  Sample  Rooms  Ulympia,  Waal. 


IDotel  3Ka6minton 

J.  W.  WALLIS,  Proprietor 

Leading  family  and  tourist  hotel  on  the  Coast      Only  two  blocks  froa 
wharf  and  depot.    One  block  from  theatres  and  postoffice. 

RATES  S2.00  AND  $2.60  PER  DAY 

amerfcan  plan 

Menu  unsurpassed  in  excellence  European  Plan  from  $i.oo  up 

PHOMB    IN    BVBflV    nOOM 

Deliphtfui  verandas  UAMPnilUrD      D      P 

on  first  and  second  floors  fMII^UUfLII,    D.    |#. 
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THE  Spokane: 

•^n  Up'tO'Date  Hotel  on  the  European  Plan 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Daylight  Rooms    ::    Fifty  Bath  Rooms    ::    Suites    ::    Local 

and  Long  Distance  Telephone  in  Every  Room    ::    Thirty  Special 

Sample  Rooms  Equipped  with  Arc  Lights 


Excellent  Cafe  and  Dining  Rooms 


SPOKANC,  1¥ASH. 
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Special  Attention  to  Commercial  Men 

McFaU  House 

E.  B.  McFall.  Proprietor 

Opposite  Depot  Shoshone,  Idaho 


American  Plan 


First  Class 


Ho£fman  House 

W.  O.  Zeigler.  Prop. 

Eugene,  Oregon 

EDWARD  HOLMAN 

Undertaker,  Embalmer 
and   Funeral  Director 

CzrcRicnccD   Lhdt   Assisthnt 

a8o  Yamhill  St.         PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Golden 
West 


O      SPICES,     o 

COFFEE.TEA/ 

BAKING  POWDER, 

FUVORING  EXTRACTS 

Orta^»^  Sfreiijfh.  »ep.30Mblf  fricei 
CLOSSET  &  DEVERS 

PORTLANO  ,  ORECON. 


MABAJVA  CiGARS 
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VOLUME 


Rop  picking  in  the  pacific 
jVortbwest 


Sy  6iiiina  B*  frcncb 


=^ 


IF  you  should  pass 
through  any  of 
the  pretty  villages 
in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  or  any 
other  of  the  hop  regions 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
about  September  first,  you 
will  wonder  what  has  be- 
come of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  beautiful  homes, 
where  fine  gardens  and 
fruit-laden  orchards  are 
everywhere  maturing  in 
the  sunshine,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  passer-by,  or 
cared  for  only  by  some 
lonesome-looking  dogwho 
watches  you  piteously  as 
you  pass,  or  howls  mourn- 
fully behind  the  picket 
fence.  But  by  and  by  the 
mystery  is  solved.  Along 
the  roadside  you  notice  rows  and  rows 
of  hops,  climbing:  up  tall  poles  or  grace- 
fully festooning  long,  heavy  wire^  that 
stretch  from  post  to  post  across  the 
field. 

And  the  rows  are  alive  with  *a  busy, 
jubilant  crowd  of  pickers,  with  great 
baskets,  each  of  which  holds  four  and 
one-half  bushels  of  the  yellow-green 
hops.  Everybody  is  picking,  from  the 
tiny  toddler  who  sometimes  fills  a  small 
market  basket  in  a  day,  to  Grandpa, 
Avho  feels  uneasy  if  he  fails  to  fill  his 
large  basket  ten  times  between  his 
hasty  breakfast  and  the  supper — eaten 
more  leisurely,  by  the  light  of  a  camp- 


fire  that  sends  its  flutter- 
ing red  fingers  up  among 
the  fir  branches.  Jokes  fly 
thick  and  fast,  and  the 
pretty,  rosy  girls,  disguis- 
ed in  the  ugliest  of  togs, 
yet  find  time  enough  for 
flirting  to  render  life  en- 
durable. 

If  they  are  picking  from 
poles,  you  hear  the  shout : 
"Hop  pole!  Hop  pole! 
Hop  pole!"  in  all  tones 
and  keyed  to  all  pitches 
save  that  of  patience. 
Then,  if  you  follow  the 
*'pole-puller"  to  the  vocif- 
erous picker,  you  will  find 
some  one  holding  a  "mule'' 
— two  long,  light  sticks 
fastened  together  to  form 
a  prop  for  the  heavy  pole 
— which  the  pole-puller 
wrenches  loose  at  the  bottom  and  low- 
ers into  the  prop. 

The  pole  once  settled  in  position, 
nimble  fingers  soon  strip  the  pretty 
hops  from  the  vines.  The  basket  filled, 
the  picker  calls  lustily,  "M-e-a-s-u-r-e !" 
and  from  somewhere  along  the  rank 
growth  of  vines  another  man  appears, 
carrying  a  huge  burlap  sack,  and  into 
this  he  empties  the  basket,  gives  the 
picker  a  ticket,  "good  for  one-half  box 
of  hops,"  and  the  picker  goes  on  filling 
and  emptying  the  basket.  These  tickets 
are  worth  from  20  cents  to  2S  cents 
each,  and  the  star  pickers  who  carry  off 
from  ten  to  fourteen  of  them  each  jday 
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reap  a  small  fortune  in  the  two  or  three 
weeks  of  hop-picking. 

When  a  goodly  number  of  boxes  has 
been  gathered,  a  man  comes  with  a 
horse  and  sled,  loads  on  the  sacks, 
bursting  with  fullness,  and  drives  to 
the  hop  house.  The  great  sacks  are  lift- 
ed by  means  of  pulleys  to  the  second 
story,  where  the  hops  are  emptied  onto 


a  floor  made  from  boards  an  inch  or 
more  in  width,  with  spaces  about  a 
half  inch  wide  between  them.  Over 
this  a  coarse,  heavy  cloth  is  stretched 
tightly,  and  a  fire  is  built  in  the  room 
below.  Pans  of  sulphur  and  live  coals 
are  also  placed  in  this  lower  room,  the 
fumes  bleaching  the  hops  and  bringing 
to  an  untimely  end  the  multitude  of  in- 


A  VISTA  OF  TALL  TRELLISES— On  which  the  vines  of  the  hops  arc  gracefully  draped ^aiidJcstoonfd_ 
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sects  residing  in  them,  and  whose  pul- 
verized bcxiies  doubtless  add  a  tooth- 
some flavor  to  the  beer  later  on. 

When  thoroughly  dried  as  to  hops, 
and  thoroughly  defunct  as  to  bugs,  lice 
and  other  creeping  things,  the  mass  is 
scooped  off  into  a  huge  bin,  where  it 
rests  until  it  has  accumulated  sufficient 
dampness  to  admit  of  the  baling  pro- 
cess. When  baled  it  is  sold  to  the 
wholesale  hop  dealers. 

The  pickers'  tents  are  pitched  in  cool, 
shady  places,  and  the  owners  of  the  hop 
fields  in  most  cases  make  their  em- 
ployes welcome  to  vegetables  and  fruit 
in  abundance,  thereby  reducing  the  ex- 
pense of  living  to  a  minimum. 

When  the  long-looked-for  season  is 
over,  the  pickers  return  home  in  boat 
loads,  wagon  loads  and  carloads,  each 
one  with  the  price  of  some  long-coveted 
article  tucked  away  in  his  or  her  purse, 
and  as  happy  as  they  are  dirty — which 
IS  saying  considerable. 


"HOP  BASKET."  which  will  hold  four  and  one- 
half  bushels  of   hops. 


A    CHARACTERISTIC    VIEW    OF    THE    HOP    FIELD.— Photo  by   Wingren,  La^nner,    IVfsh. 
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At  the  top  of  the  preceding  page  is  a  view  of  the  building  in  which  the  hops  are  dried,  bleached  and  baled. 
—Photo  by  Pope. 

Beneath  is  pictured  a  scene  of  activity  in  the  grove  of  hop  poles,  with  an  indolent  Siwash  in  the  foreground. 
— Photo  by  Wingren,  La  Conner,   Wash. 

In  the  picture  on  this  page  may  be  seen  the  method  of  lowering  the  vine-clothed  pole  onto  a  "mule"  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  picking. 
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Even  the  youngsters  are  to  be  found  among  the  busy  throng  of  pickers,  and  many  a  vine  is  stripped  by  their 
nimble   fiingers. 


Cwo  f^lowers 

(HSotig) 
By  BclU  M*  Cooke 

There  is  a  lovely  thought  of  mine — 
It  is  my  heart's  sweet   Eglantine. 
It  climbs,  and  fills  my  life  with  sweet, 
As  round  my  head  bright  garlands  meet- 
The  thought,  "I  know  thou  lovest  me." 

Another  thought   is   trembling  there — 

A  violet  in  my  garden  fair. 

All  hidden  save  its  fragrant  breath. 

Which  only  to  thy  spirit  saith. 

"I  love,  I  love.  I  love  but  thee." 
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Cb<  'Jewel  of  Buddha 

1^y  7ach  Becbdolt 


CHE  late  fall  of  1900  found  me 
on  the  coast  of  Oregon  near 
the  Suislaw  river.  I  had  been 
spending  a  long  summer  vaca- 
tion there,  and,  charmed  by  the 
primitive  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  and 
the  wild,  free  life  I  led,  I  had  prolonged 
it  into  late  October.  I  had  come  to  this 
country  for  rest  and  perfect  seclusion 
from  my  fellow  men.  Much  of  my  time 
I  spent  in  long. tramps  over  the  hills 
and  through  almost  impenetrable  for- 
ests. 

It  was  late  one  gray,  dull  day,  the 
very  last  pf  my  vacation,  that  I  came 
upon  the  dwelling  of  Hubert  Fenwick. 
Despite  the  storm  of  rain  which  had 
threatened  all  day,  or  perhaps  because 
of  it-^for  I  keenly  enjoy  battling  with 
the  wind  and  rain — I  had  penetrated 
further  into  the  mountainous  coast 
country  than  ever  before.  All  afternoon 
I  had  struggled  up  and  up,  at  times 
making  wide  detours  about  cliffs  and 
landslides,  and  again  forcing  my  way 
through  thick  growths  of  underbrush, 
and  paying  little  attention  to  the  swift 
passing  of  time.  Now,  just  as  the  gray 
afternoon  was  deepening  into  twilight, 
I  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  of 
the  hill  ranges.  Below  me  stretched  a 
green-black  sea  of  tree  tops.  In  front, 
perhaps  a  mile  distant  across  the  range, 
lay  the  Pacific.  It  was  hidden  from  me 
by  a  gray  curtain  of  driving  rain  which 
was  sweeping  up  the  slope,  but  I  plain- 
ly heard  the  angry  roar  of  the  breakers 
on  the  cliffs.  Then,  as  the  first  of  the 
icy  drops  cut  mv  face,  I  realized  that  I 
was  doomed  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
hills. 

I  was  not  lost.  A  good  compass  hung 
at  my  belt,  and  I  was  no  stranger  to 
the  wild  Oregon  forest;  but  to  make 
the  return  trip  of  twenty  miles  through 


that  wilderness,  in  the  darkness  and 
storm,  was  impossible.  I  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  the  dizzy  cliffs  and  deep 
gorges  around  and  about  which  my 
route  of  the  afternoon  had  lain.  I  must 
shelter  in  the  hills  that  night. 

Of  finding  a  human  dwelling  place 
in  that  wilderness  I  had  no  hope.  Yet 
as  I  made  my  way  down  the  rocky 
slope  to  the  thick  forest  below,  where 
I  hoped  to  camp,  I  carefully  surveyed 
the  panorama  outspread  before  me.  In- 
distinct in  the  gloom,  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  below  where  I  stood,  I 
thought  I  could  discern  a  cabin.  Eager- 
ly I  descended  toward  it. 

My  eyes  had  not  deceived  me.  Al- 
though it  was  almost  dark  by  the  time 
I  had  climbed  down  to  the  rocky  shelf 
of  rock  on  which  it  stood,  I  could  plain- 
ly perceive  that  it  was  a  human  dwel- 
ling place. 

There  was  no  light  about  the  place, 
and  I  saw  that  the  door  stood  half  open. 
The  increased  violence  of  the  storm 
gave  me  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  I 
hastily  entered.  Within,  all  was  dark- 
ness. I  struck  a  match,  and  spying 
some  loose  sheets  of  paper  lying  on  the 
floor,  I  picked  them  up.  They  were 
fairly  dry,  and  I  twisted  them  into  a 
torch.  As  soon  as  I  had  satisfied  my- 
self that  there  were  no  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  I  thought  of  a  fire.  My 
torch  revealed  a  large  fireplace  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  I  prepared  to  be 
comfortable.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
great  many  sheets  of  paper  on  the  floor. 
Some  were  very  damp,  but  I  managed 
to  find  a  few  dry  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose. I  soon  had  some  bits  of  old  pack- 
ing case,  which  I  found,  ablaze  on  the 
hearth,  and  in  a  short  time  had  a  cheer- 
ful fire  going.   Then,  by/^^Ugljt^f  a 
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burning  brand,  I  set  out  to  explore  the 
rest  of  the  cabin. 

It  contained  only  two  rooms.  The 
second  one,  which  was  directly  across 
from  the  one  I  first  entered,  had  been 
used  as  a  sleeping  place.  In  it  was  a 
wooden  bed,  the  clothes  disarrayed, 
as  though  its  occupant  had  just  arisen. 
I  picked  up  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
sheets.  It  tore  off  in  my  hand.  Closer 
examination  showed  that  everything 
about  the  place  had  long  been  rotted  by 
the  elements.  Beside  the  bed  there  was 
little  in  the  room.  A  primitive  chair,  a 
little  corner  book-shelf  and  a  small  ta- 
ble completed  the  list  of  the  furniture. 
About  the  room  were  scattered  care- 
lessly, articles  of  clothing,  and  every- 
where about  the  cabin  I  found  things 
as  though  the  occupant  had  just  step- 
ped out. 

I  returned  again  to  the  larger  room, 
now  brightly  illuminated  by  the  fire  on 
the  hearth.  Here  it  was  evident  that 
the  owner  of  the  place  had  lived.  There 
were  one  or  two  pictures  on  the  wall — 
etchings  and  prints  of  gjeat  beauty  and 
some  value.  A  large  table  took  up  the 
most  of  one  side  of  the  room.  On  it 
were  scattered  writing  materials,  many 
loose  sheets  of  paper  and  several  books. 
I  picked  up  one  of  the  latter.  It  fell  to 
pieces  in  my  hands.  It  had  been  soaked 
through  and  through  by  the  rain  and 
rotted  by  the  elements.  On  the  soggy 
fly  leaf  I  saw  scrawled  a  name  in  ink, 
faded  and  almost  illegible:  Hubert 
Fenwick.  Then  my  eye  fell  upon 
the  papers  scattered  over  the  ta- 
ble and  the  floor.  The  first  few  words 
I  read  instantly  aroused  my  curiosity, 
and  I  gathered  all  the  sheets  I  could 
find.  Some  I  had  already  destroyed  in 
building  the  fire.  I  cursed  my  stupidity 
in  doing  so. 

Night  had  now  fallen.  Without,  the 
storm  raged  fiercely.  The  wind  shrieked 
and  howled  about  the  little  cabin,  and 
now  and  again  I  could  hear  the  crash 
of  a  falling  tree.  Twice  the  earth  shook 
with  the  rush  of  a  landslide.  In  the 
quieter  intervals  I  could  plainly  hear 
the  breakers  on  the  cliffs,  a  mile  away, 
crashing  and  bellowing.  There,  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  I  read  the  strange  story 
of  Hubert  Fenwick. 

I  publish  the  diary  exactly  as  I  found 


it.  In  several  places  the  action  of  the 
elements  has  made  the  writing  illegi- 
ble ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  several 
sheets  were  destroyed: 

August  24,  1897. 

Today  begins  my  life  here  in  the 
wild  hill  country.  Everything  about 
the  cabin  is  now  completed  and  I  am 
ready  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of 
my  life  in  peace  and  quiet.  Today  I  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  outside 
world  and  begin  my  life  of  exile.  At 
least  I  suppose  many  would  call  it  that. 
It  is  now  my  dearest  prayer  that  noth- 
ing of  the  world  may  intrude  here. 

My  nearest  neighbors  are  more  than 
twenty  miles  away.  They  are  not  the 
sort  of  people  that  will  bother  me  much, 
I  fancy.  Here,  in  this  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  the  world,  I  can  feel  at  rest. 
Here  would  no  one  think  of  finding  me. 
Here  can  I  remain  in  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  that  accursed  jewel  which  has 
so  exerted  its  fatal  fascination  over  me 
that  it  has  become  dearer  than  life 
itself.  Here  can  I  hope  to  escape  the 
relentless  search  of  those  terrible  Hin- 
du priests  and  the  strange  curse  of  the 
jewel  of  Buddha. 

I  have  with  me  all  my  favorite  books, 
and  those,  together  with  the  fishing  and 
hunting,  which  is  unlimited  about  here, 
will,  I  think,  keep  me  sufficiently     .     . 

(Here  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
manuscript  is  missing.) 

October  10. 

I  have  decided  to  occupy  myself  with 
setting  down  the  story  of  my  life.  A« 
stranger  one  I  have  never  dreamed  of. 
No  eyes  will  ever  read  it  but  mine. 
Here,  at  least,  I  can  safely  tell  the  de- 
tails of  that  strange  adventure  which 
has  made  me,  a  man  scarcely  in  the 
prime  of  life,  seem  like  one  of  seventy 
winters,  which  has  turned  my  once  jet- 
black  hail?  to  snowy  white,  knd  so 
wrinkled  and  seamed  my  face  that  T 
can  scarce  recognize  it  when  I  look  in 
my  glass. 

Ten  years  ago  today  I  was  in  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  point  of  sailing  for  the 
United  States,  which  I  had  not  seen 
for  twenty  long  vears.  I  had  been  em- 
ployed on  several  works  of  engineering 
there  and  had  been  fairly  successful. 
In  fact,  I  had  saved  enough  money  to 
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keep  me  comfortably  for  some  years. 
At  last  I  felt  able  to  go  home  again,  and 
as  the  time  came  to  leave  India,  as  I 
hoped,  forever,  I  found  myself  counting 
the  hours  and  even  the  minutes  until 
the  time  of  my  departure. 

My  luggage  had  all  been  packed  and 
sent  to  the  steamer,  and  I  found  myself 
with  still  several  hours  to  wait.  I  was 
idly  wondering  how  I  could  best  pass 
the  time,  when  I  received  a  note  from 
Harry  Howard,  asking  me  to  come  to 
him  immediately.  The  message  stated 
that  the  business  was  important.  Won- 
dering much,  I  obeyed  his  request. 

Howard  and  I  had  once  been  en- 
gaged oti  the  same  construction  work. 
He  held  a  position  under  m.e  as  clerk 
and  paymaster  for  the  company  we  rep- 
resented. I  had  not  been  on  the  work 
a  month  before  I  had  strong  reason  to 
suspect  that  Howard  was  not  honest  in 
his  dealings  with  our  employers.  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  investigate,  and  did  so, 
quietlv.  Howard's  accounts,  I  found, 
were  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  missing.  I  found 
how  he  had  been  employing  his  time, 
and  learned  that  he  had  recently  lost 
heavily  at  the  gambling  table. 

Before  taking  any  further  steps  in  the 
matter,  I  had  an  interview  with  How- 
ard and  told  him  all  I  had  learned.  He 
denied  nothing,  but  begged  that  I  give 
him  a  few  days'  time.  He  said  he  had  a 
rich  uncle  by  whose  aid  he  could  make 
up  the  amount  missing.  I  granted  his 
request  and  he  returned  the  money. 

Then  I  demanded  his  resignation, 
telling  him  I  could  have  no  one  under 
me  "who  had  been  dishonest.  He,  at 
first,  refused.  I  threatened  to  report  the 
whole  affair  to  the  company,  and  he 
complied  with  my  wishes.  The  day  he 
left  we  had  an  unpleasant  interview. 
He  threatened  to  be  revenged  on  me 
for  mv  action,  and  I  laughed  at  him. 
From  that  day  to  the  time  of  my  receiv- 
ing his  note  I  had  heard  nothing  of  him. 

The  native  servant  ushered  me  into 
the  room  and  quietly  withdrew.  I 
glanced  about  for  the  man  I  had  come 
to  see.  It  seemed  that  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake.  On  the  couch  near 
the  window  lay  an  old  man.  His  hair 
was  white  and  his  face  seamed  and 
wrinkled.  It  was  not  until  he  spoke  and 


motioned  me  to  his  side  that  I  recog- 
nized Howard,  who,  when  I  had  last 
seen  him,  was  a  young  fellow,  strong, 
hearty  and  handsome.  In  three  years 
he  seemed  to  have  lived  the  lifetime  of 
an  ordinary  man. 

"Come  nearer,''  he  said,  impatiently. 
"There,  that's  better.  I  suppose  you 
wonder  why  I  sent  for  you.  You'll 
soon  learn.  First,  let  me  tell  you  this : 
I'm  dying." 

There  was  a  curious  choke  in  his 
voice  as  he  said  it.  I  tried  to  speak 
some  words  of  pity  or  comfort,  but  he 
impatiently  motioned  me  to  silence. 

"No,  don't  say  anything.  I  know  you 
don't  mean  it.  I  didn't  bring  you  here 
for  that.  There  never  was  any  love  lost 
between  us,  and  for  my  part  I  hate  you 
as  heartily  now  as  I  ever  did.  Bring  me 
that  little  leather  case  there  on  the 
table." 

I  saw  the  case  he  pointed  to,  and 
handed  it  to  him.  It  was  about  the  size 
of  a  ring  case,  and  made  of  brown 
leather.  He  fumbled  impatiently  with 
the  catch.  At  last  the  cover  snapped 
open.  I  uttered  a  crv  of  amazement. 

Within  was  contained  the  most  beau- 
tiful diamond  I  have  ever  seen.  This 
was  not  such  a  large  stone.  I  have  seen 
several  larger:  but  the  devilish  fires 
that  sparkled  from  its  crystal  depths 
seemed  to  fairlv  blind  one. 

Without  a  word  Howard  handed  it  to 
me. 

I  gazed  at  it,  fascinated.  I  gave  no 
heed  to  the  passing  of  time,  and  cannot 
tell  now  whether  it  was  for  hours  or 
miinutes  that  I  was  entranced.  Finally 
Howard  broke  the  silence. 

"It  is  for  you,"  said  he. 

I  could  answer  nothing. 

"Don't  think  I  give  it  because  I  care 
for  you.  It  is  my  revenge.  Hand  me 
the  stone  a  minute." 

A  strange,  unreasoning  anger  filled 
me  at  his  request.  I  clasped  the  jewel 
tighter  in  my  hand.  To  have  saved  my 
immortal  soul,  I  swear,  I  could  not 
have  parted  from  the  gem.  Already  it 
had  exercised  its  strange  and  fatal  fas- 
cination over  me. 

The  dying  man  on  the  bed  chuckled 

hoarselv.  "The  curse  works!"  he  cried, 

in  his  thin,  quavering  voice.   "You  can 

no  more  part  with  it  now^^  vour  pwn 
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free  will,  than  you  could  with  your  life. 
You  will  become,  as  I  have  already,  a 
victim  of  the  priests  of  Buddha. 

"You  were  surprised  to  see  me  so 
changed  in  three  years'  time.  Know 
that  it  was  that  accursed  stone  that 
caused  it.  I  stole  it  three  years  ago 
from  the  shrine  of  the  Hindu  idol  where 
it  belonged.  Since  then  I  have  never 
known  a  quiet  hour.  Not  a  minute  of 
the  day  or  night  but  that  I  have  been 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  the  vengeance 
of  its  Hindu  priests.  Twice  before  have 
they  sent  me  their  warning — that  white 
•flower  there,"  pointing  to  a  strange 
white  flower  which  lay  on  the  table  at 
his  bedside,  "and  twice  have  I  thwarted 
their  plans.  This  time  I  was  too  late. 

"Now,  go.  You  can  have  no  desire  to 
see  me  die,  and  1  tell  you  that  to  remain 
here  is  to  court  certain  death.  Go,  if 
you  value  that  accursed  stone.  No  mat- 
ter where  you  fly,  you  cannot  escape  the 
curse  of  that  jewel.  No  matter  how 
strongly  you  may  fortify  yourself,  just 
when  you  think  yourself  safest  and  best 
protected  from  their  devilish  ingenuity, 
will  you  receive  that  terrible  white 
warning  which  will  drive  you  on  and 
on  in  your  flight.  You  will  not  rest, 
night  or  day.  On  and  on  you  must  go, 
until  some  day  you  will  be  caught  nap- 
ping. Then  you  will  die  even  such  a 
terrible  death  as  I  shall  know  before 
morning.  Now,  go,  and  send  in  my 
servant." 

Without  a  word  I  left  the  room.  The 
ravings,  as  I  then  thought  them,  of  the 
sick  man  left  a  strange  sense  of  op- 
pression on  me.  I  hastily  sent  his  na- 
tive servant  to  him,  and  fled  from  the 
house. 

That  night,  before  leaving  India,  I 
heard  that  Howard  had  been  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  In  his  breast  was 
plunged  a  dagger  of  a  strange  native 
pattern. 

The  dawn  is  just  breaking  across  the 
hills,  and  my  fire  is  out.  I  will  continue 
this  tomorrow. 

October  ii. 

There  is  really  very  little  left  to  tell. 
From  that  time  on  a  record  of  my  life 
would  be  merely  a  long  list  of  the  many 
places  where  I  have  tarried  in  my  long 
flight  to  nowhere.  Truly,  Howard  told 
the  truth.    Not  a  day  of  rest  or  quiet 


have  I  known  since  he  gave  me  that 
accursed  and  most  glorious  stone. 

I  had  not  been  in  this  country  quite 
three  months  when  the  first  of  the  mys- 
terious white  warnings  came  to  me. 
It  was  in  New  York.  I  had  returned 
late  to  my  chambers  from  some  theater. 
As  I  stepped  into  my  sleeping  room  I 
turned  up  the  electric  lights.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  awful  feeling  of  fear 
that  seized  me  when  I  saw,  lying  on  a 
table,  the  counterpart  of  that  strange 
white  flower  Howard  had  shown  me  in 
India. 

My  first  movement  was  to  tear  open 
my  coat  and  feel  that  the  diamond  was 
still  safe  in  its  leather  case  against  my 
breast.  Then  I  hurried  together  my 
possessions  and  packed  them  for  flight. 
That  night  I  sailed  for  Europe. 

Time  and  again  since  then  I  have 
seen  the  white  warning.  Sometimes  by 
daylight,  sometimes  by  night.  Once  in 
a  lonely  hut  in  Switzerland.  Once  in 
Rome.  Twice  flower  girls  have  tried 
to  sell  them  to  me  on  crowded  streets. 
Once  in  a  Mardi-Gras  carnival  in  New 
Orleans  a  masked  figure  pressed  it  into 
my  hand.  Each  time  it  has  spurred  me 
to  fresh  flight. 

Once  the  love  of  a  good  woman  al- 
most freed  me  from  the  curse.  It  was 
in  my  old  home.  In  one  of  my  mad 
flights  I  returned  there.  It  was  a  little- 
known  town  and  I  had  a  desire  to  see 
it  again. 

There  I  found,  still  unmarried,  the 
only  girl  I  had  ever  cared  for.  She  was 
an  old  chum  of  my  boyhood.  I  do  not 
know  wherein  her  fascination  lay,  for 
I  have  seen  many  more  beautiful  wo- 
men. Perhaps  it  was  because  she  was 
so  entirely  pure,  true  and  unaffected. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  no  sooner  saw  her 
again  than  my  old  regard  returned  a 
hundred  fold. 

I  believe — nay,  I  know — my  love  was 
returned.  Late  one  beautiful  moon- 
light night  I  was  returning  to  my  lodg- 
ings from  some  simple  neighborhood 
merrymaking,  where  I  had  escorted 
her.  On  our  walk  home  I  learned  some- 
thing that  set  my  heart  beating  madly 
with  hope.   She  cared  for  me. 

I  knew  before  I  dared  go  any  farther 
I  must  rid  myself  of  that  strange  jewel 
and  its  relentless  curse.  Sp^happyand 
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confident  had  my  discovery  of  the  even- 
ing made  me  that  I  felt  this  to  be  a  lit- 
tle thing. 

My  way  lay  across  a  bridge  which 
spanned  the  river  that  ran  through  the 
town.  I  stopped  in  the  middle.  Snatch- 
ing the  leather  case  from  its  hiding 
place,  I  raised  it  above  my  head  to 
throw  it  far  into  the  boiling  current  be- 
low. In  some  way  my  finger  pressed 
the  spring  of  the  case  and  the  lid  flew 
open.  A  flash  of  fire  came  from  the 
beautiful  stone.  In  the  moonlight  it 
glistened  more  evilly  than  ever.  I  hesi- 
tated. I  was  lost. 

The  struggle  was  brief,  but  severe. 
What  need  to  write  that  that  cursed 
thing  conquered?  I  thrust  the  case  back 
to  its  hiding  place  and  hurried  on.  That 
night  I  again  received  the  white  flower. 
Before  morning  my  native  village  was 
several  hundred  miles  behind  me. 

Why  write  any  more?  It  is  not  a 
pretty  story.  A  man  who  is  so  weak- 
willed  as  to  be  dominated  by  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  carbon!  Yet,  do  what  I 
will,  I  can  no  more  part  with  the  jewel 
than  with  my  life.  I  live  but  to  guard 
it.  My  whole  life  has  become  wrapped 
around  it.  Eventually  it  will  cause  my 
death,  even  as  it  did  poor  Howard's. 

October  12. 

Winter  is  indeed  here  now.  Since 
yesterday  it  has  been  storming  as  I 
have  never  seen  it  before  in  my  life.  The 
rain  falls  in  torrents.  A  terrible  wind 
blows  in  from  the  ocean.  So  strong  is 
It  that  I  have  to  creep  along  the  ground 
and  hold  fast  to  bushes  if  I  venture  out 
of  the  door. 

October  13. 

The  storm  is  still  raging.  Today  I 
made  my  way  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs  and  lay  there  for  hours,  watching 
the  surf.  I  cannot  attempt  to  tell  of 
such  a  scene.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
whole  world  had  gone  miad.  The  air 
was  drenched  with  flying  spray.  The 
waves  bellowed  and  thundered  and  the 
very  cliffs  shook  with  their  violence.  I 
am  still  deaf  from  the  terrible  din  of 
the  elem/ents. 

Once  I  had  a  wild  desire  to  hurl  my- 
self over  the  edge  and  end  this  miser- 
able life.  But  my  courage  failed  me.  I 
was  never  before   counted   a  coward. 


This   fiendish   stone   has   changed   my 
whole  character. 

(Here  a  large  portion  of  the  manu- 
script has  been  made  illegible  by  the 
action  of  the  elements.) 

October  15. 

I  saw  a  strange  sight  today.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  seems  to  have  in- 
creased, and  I  went  again  to  my  haunt 
on  the  cliffs.  There  I  lay  and  watched 
the  breakers,  as  I  have  so  often  done. 
It  is  a  sight  that  never  tires  me.  At 
last,  weary,  hungry  and  exhausted  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  I  turned  to 
go  back.  As  I  left,  I  glanced  back  over 
my  shoulder. 

The  curtain  of  driving  rain  had  lifted 
a  little  and  suddenly  there  loomed  up 
in  the  distance  a  large  steamer.  I  saw 
it  plainly  for  perhaps  a  minute,  then 
the  rain  closed  in  again  and  although  I 
remained  there  for  nearly  an  hour,  I 
saw  nothing  more. 

Of  course  there  are  ocean  steamers 
which  pass  along  this  coast  between 
San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  ports, 
but  they  travel  far  from  land.  If  this 
be  one  of  them,  it  must  have  been  dis- 
abled and  driven  to  shore  by  the  storm. 
Heaven  help  the  poor  souls  on  board 
if  that  be  true!  There  can  be  little 
hope  for  them. 

October  16. 

The  steamer  I  saw  went  ashore  five 
miles  up  the  coast.  No  lives  were  lost. 
This  much  was  told  me  early  this  mor- 
ning by  a  man  from  one  of  the  farms 
down  the  river.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
the  scene  of  the  wreck. 

Moved  by  idle  curiosity,  I  followed 
him.  The  trip  was  a  hard  one,  but  I 
finally  arrived  on  a  hillside  from  which 
I  could  look  down  on  the  beach  and  the 
wrecked  ship.  In  some  miraculous  man- 
ner she  had  grounded  in  a  small,  shel- 
tered cove  and  was  resting  easily  on 
the  sands,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  tugs, 
which  had  been  sent  for  from  the  near- 
est port. 

A  good  many  of  the  passengers  had 
landed  and  stood  about  in  small  groups, 
idly  surveying  the  scene.  I  was  about 
to  descend  from  my  vantage  place  and 
join  them,  longing  for  the  pleasure  of 
talking  to  civilized  human  beings  again. 
Then  I  saw  a  sight  wWeh  froze  the 
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blood  in  my  veins.  My  heart  seemed 
to  cease  beating,  and  I  stood  rigid,  star- 
ing. From  one  of  the  groups  there  de- 
tached themselves  and  strolled  leisure- 
ly toward  the  spot  where  I  lay,  two 
Hindu  priests! 

There  was  no  mistaking  them.  They 
wore  the  familiar  robes  of  their  office. 
Excited  as  I  was  at  the  time,  I  noticed 
the  other  passengers  regarded  them  as 
objects  of  curiosity. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  remained 
there,  spellbound.  At  last  I  tore  myself 
away  and  fled  blindly,  on  and  on.  I  can 
remember  nothing  more  until  I  found 
myself,  bruised,  scratched  and  bleeding, 
in  a  ravine  a  mile  below  here.  I  pain- 
fully made  my  way  home. 

That  wild,  unreasoning  fear  has 
seized  me  again.  It  seems  absurd  to 
connect  those  Buddhist  priests  with  my 
own  story,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  true.    I 


am  afraid — afraid  with  the  strange,  un- 
reasoning fear  of  a  child  in  the  dark. 
My  hand  trembles  so  that  I  can  write 
no  more  tonight. 

October  17. 

It  h^s  come.  My  fears  were  true.  All 
day  I  have  been  walking,  walking, 
walking.  I  returned  just  now,  and  on 
the  table  lay  that  mystic  white  flower. 
I  maist  take  a  last  look  at  everything, 
for  I  know  I  will  be  dead  by  morning. 
After  all,  death  will  be  welcome. 

The  strange  jewel  that  has  caused  all 
my  misery  lies  before  me  on  the  table 
as  I  write  this.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  hate  it!  Beautiful  as  it  is,  the 
sight  of  it  fills  me  with  an  unreasoning 
loathing.  O,  that  I  could  have  felt  this 
before!   Now  it  is  too  late! 

I  am  afraid.  I  do  not  want  to  die,  I — 

(Here  the  manuscript  ends  abruptly.) 
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Cbe  Conjurer 

By  Hlo79iii6  CoU 

I  lay  upon  a  pillow,  hot  with  pain. 

And  at  my  window — waiting  Death  to  pass — 
Life  watched  and  counted,  dropping,  grain  by  grain, 

The  sands  of  Time  from  glass  to  under-glass. 

By  cross-cut  pathways  came  impatient  Death, 
And  looking  up  upon  my  window  pane, 

He  marked  how  faint  the  mist  of  fleeting  breath, 
How  little  of  the  sand  was  left  to  drain. 

The  golden  hours  of  joy  had  filtered  through. 

The  glittering  sparks  of  crystalline  delight, 
The  happy  songs  and  laughter  that   I  knew. 

The  last  low  note  of  victory  in  the  fight. 

Remained  of  all  the  measure  of  my  days 

A  tiny  trickle  of  belated  gleams, 
The  dust  of  joy,  wan  pleasure's  ashen  haze — 

A  closing  circle,  thin  as  flying  dreams. 

But  in  that  circle,  by  a  helping  hand 

Of  tenderness,  a  seed  of  love  was  sown 

Whose  magic  roots  bestirred  the  settled  sand 
And  turned  the  fateful  hour-glass  up-side  down! 

And  joy  and  strength,  converted  not  too  late, 
Are  mine  once  more — and  at  my  window  pane 

Life  smiles,  and  calls  on  frowning  Death  to  wait 
Till  all  the  sands  run  through  the  glass  again! 


=^^^= 
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aihat  aie  Hre  Doing  for  the  Boy 

By  B.  m.  Stone 

ecttcral  Qccretan^  of  the  Toimg  Men's  Chrtetfan  Hasociatlon 
of  Portland,  Oregon 


DURING  the  past  one  hundred 
years,  scientists  have  studied 
electricity,  bugs,  and  stars ;  but 
during  the  past  ten  years  they 
have  found  a  new  object  to  in- 
vestigate, namely,  The  Common  Amer- 
ican Boy. 

There  is  hardly  a  great  college  or 
university  in  the  land  in  which  one  man 
is  not  studying  "boy  life,"  and  some 
very  interesting  things  have  been  dis- 
covered in  respect  to  the  boy.  Perhaps 
the  Secretaries  and  Physical  Directors 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion have  done  more  to  advance  this 
new  investigation  than  all  other  stu- 
dents combined. 

There  have  been  more  books  written 
the  last  five  years  about  boys  and  boy 
life  than  in  all  the  history  of  the  world 
before.  Some  beliefs  about  the  boy  that 
were  generally  held  have  been  discard- 
ed, and  some  that  were  known  in  a 
vague  way  have  been  scientifically 
proven. 

For  instance,  it  is  known  that  there 
is  a  tim-e  in  the  boy's  life  when  he  is 
most  susceptible  to  heat  and  cold ;  a 
time  when  he  is  most  likely  to  become  a 


criminal ;  a  time  in  his  life  when  the  re- 
ligious nature  is  especially  active ;  and 
a  time  when  he  is  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  moral  truth. 

All  of  these  investigators  mainly 
agree  that  the  boy  in  going  from  baby- 
hood to  manhood  practically  passes 
through  the  entire  development  of  the 
race.  As  a  baby,  he  is  a  mere  animal, 
seeking  only  to  satisfy  his  animal  na- 
ture. As  a  boy,  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  he 
might  be  sai<l  to  be  in  the  individual- 
istic savage  period.  As  he  enters  his 
teens,  he  is  seen  to  take  on  social  char- 
acteristics, and  seeks  to  associate  him- 
self with  other  boys  of  his  age,  in  the 
"gang**  or  club. 

This  development  of  the  boy's  life  is 
well  illustrated  by  his  game^;  the 
play  of  a  boy  more  really  indicating  his 
degree  of  development  than  any  other 
outward  manifestation.  As  a  child  of 
three,  four,  or  five,  he  plays  no  real 
games,  but  does  get  satisfaction  in  dis- 
covering that  he  can  do  things  with  his 
body,  such  as  jump  from  a  chair,  turn 
summersaults,  etc.  As  he  comes  to  the 
ages  of  seven  and  eight,  he  enjoys  play- 
ing marbles  and  tops,  but  these  are 


A  BANQUET  AT  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ROOMS— Where  the  inner  man— or,  rather,  the  inner 
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games  where  individual  skill  is  upper- 
most. Should  he  play  ball  at  this  age, 
or  even  up  to  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  he  will  get  the  most  pleasure 
out  of  such  games  as  "townball"  or 
"numbers,"  where  he  wants  to  be  at 
the  bat  all  the  time,  and  is  only  seeking 
his  own  personal  advancement.  Shortly 
after  entering  the  teens,  marbles,  tops, 
and  "townball"  lose  their  interest,  and 
the  only  games  that  hold  him  now  are 
those  wherein  team  play  is  the  domi- 
nant element,  such  as  baseball,  football, 
basketball,  etc.,  in  which  the  individual 
sacrifices  himself  for  the  success  of  the 
team,  the  school,  or  the  club.  The  social 
instinct  now  becomes  uppermost  and 
he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
greater  life  of  the  organization  of  which 
he  is  a  part. 

The  same  growth  and  development  is 
noticed  in  the  boy's  appreciation  and 
love  of  music  and  art,  though  perhaps 
less  marked  than  in  his  games.  The  or- 
namentation of  the  Indian  basket,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  usually  a  succes- 
sion of  lines  or  points  of  bright  colors. 
These  would  be  especially  pleasing  to 


the  boy,  since  repetition  in  the  form  of 
bright  colors  and  repetition  in  the  form 
of  music  gratifies  him. 

We  remember  how  small  boys  and 
children  enjoy  such  jingles  as  "London 
Bridge  is  falling  down,  falling  down, 
falling  down,  London  Bridge  is  falling 
down,  my  fair  lady  ;"  "Around  the  Mul- 
berry Bush,  around  the  Mulberry  Bush, 
around  the  Mulberry  Bush,"  etc.  The 
interest  in  these  jingles  is  their  repe- 
tition.   After  the  bov  enters  his  teens 


WORKING  BOYS'  SCHOOL. 


JEWISH  BOYS'  CLUB. 

the  repetition  loses  its  interest  and  be- 
comes tiresome  to  him ;  so  does  mere 
repetition  as^o  ornamentation,  and  he 
comes  out  into  the  broader  and  larger 
life  of  manhood. 

All  these  things  have  been  studied 
and  noted,  and  indicate  a  regular  pro- 
cess of  development  in  the  boy's  life. 

These  investigators  have  also  discov- 
ered that  the  religious  or  moral  nature 
of  the  boy  is  a  very  real  part  of  him.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  storier  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  of  special  interest  to 
boys,  as  they  contain  more  of  action  and 
loyalty  to  party,  tribe,  and  nation.  As 
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SEID    BACK,   JR. — A   leader   among  the   American- 
bom   Chinese  boys. 

the  boy  gets  further  along  in  his  teens, 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  Sacrifice  ap- 
peal to  him,  while  it  takes  one  of  fairly 
mature  years  to  appreciate  the  devo- 
tional teachings  of  the  Epistles. 

This  boy  study  has  largely  been  car- 
ried on  by  those  who  have  been  especi- 
ally interested  in  working  with  boys. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  America,  without  doubt,  have 
been  doing  more  in  an  organized  and 
systematic  way  than  any  other  agency. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  it 
has  developed  a  new  profession,  the 
"Boys'  Secretaryship."  Five  years  ago 
there  were  only  two  or  three  men  in 
the  country  devoting  their  entire  time 
as  students  and  workers  in  the  Young 


Men's  Christian  Association.  Of  course 
there  was  a  large  number  of  Secre- 
taries and  Physical  Directors  who  gave 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to 
this  work;  but  today  there  are  over 
one  hundred  paid,  educated,  cultured 
specialists  giving  their  entire  time  as 
Boys'  Secretaries,  supervising  and  di- 
recting the  work  of  these  Boys'  Depart- 
ments, or  clubs,  within  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  These 
men  publish  a  special  scientific,  techni- 
cal magazine  called  Association  Boys; 
have  stated  conferences  and  conven- 
tions; will  take  several  thousand  boys 
to  summer  camps  this  year ;  and  during 
the  past  winter  have  supervised  and  di- 


THE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON   CLUB. 

rected  over  thirty  thousand  boys,  or* 
ganized  into  clubs,  guilds,  classes,  etc., 
within  the  American  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

Last  winter,  the  leader  of  this  work 
in  the  country,  Mr.  E.  M.  Robinson,  of 
New  York  City,  visited  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, and  was  much  impressed  with  the 
work  being  done  in  that  city,  not  only 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 


BTBLE    STUDY    CLUB    OF    THE    YOUNGER    BOYS. 
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"CAPTAIN"     M.     N.     HAMILTON,    whose    helpful 
friendship  has  been  felt  by  thousand  of  boys. 


in  Portland  has  done  so  much  for  the 
boys  of  the  city  as  Mr.  M.  N.  Hamilton, 
known  among  the  boys  as  "Captain 
Hamilton/*  Mr.  Hamilton  is  an  ex- 
tremely modest  man,  of  comparatively 
small  means,  who  has,  out  of  his  own 
resources,  built  two  different  armories 
and  organized  two  different  boys'  brig- 
ades. A  large  number  of  boys  have  felt 
the  influence  of  his  personality  and 
helpful  sympathy.  He  has  made  him- 
self, indeed,  the  friend  of  hundreds  of 
boys  in  the  city ;  has  given  most  of  his 
leisure  time  outside  of  business  hours 
to  this  work,  and  has  paid  all  the  bills 
from  his  own  resources. 

Professor  W.  J.  Stanley,  now  with 


BOYS'  FIFE  AND  DRUM  CORPS. 


ation,  but  by  other  organizations,  to 
help  in  the  development  of  the  boy  life 
of  the  city.  He  claimed  to  be  especially 
gratified  at  the  advanced  ideas  and 
methods  held  and  used  by  the  leader.^ 
of  the  work  among  boys  in  Portland. 
And  in  this  respect  Portland  offers  but 
an  illustration  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  all  the  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

For  a  number  of  years  various  men 
and  organizations  in  thit  city  have  been 
seeking,  in  different  ways,  to  aid  the 
boy  at  the  critical  time  of  his  life  to 
successfully  pass  into  self-respecting, 
purposeful  manhood.    Possibly  no  man 


W.  J.  ST.\NLEV,  an  earnest  woj 
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the  Portland  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Manual  Training  School, 
organized  and  carried  on  a  boys'  club  in 
the  North  End  of  Portland,  and  ren- 
dered a  large  service  to  many  boys  of 


organizations  above  named.  However, 
the  largest  and  most  systematic  work 
being  done  for  the  boys  of  Portland  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  Boys'  De- 
partment of  the  Portland  Young  Men's 
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BRIGADE    OF    AMERICAN-BORN    CHINESE    BOYS. 


limited  opportunities  and  advantages 
in  life.  Mr.  W.  O.  Nisley  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  a  faithful  worker 
among  the  boys  of  Sunnyside,  a  Port- 
land suburb,  giving  a  large  part  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  financial  aid,  to  the 
work  of  the  Sunnyside  Boys'  Brigade. 
Mr.  Seid  Back,  Jr.,  and  other  represen- 
tative, native-born  Chinese  have  organ- 
ized the  American-born  Chinese  boys 
into  a  military  company,  which  has  ren- 
dered a  large  service  to  these  bright 
young  Americans  of  Chinese  parentage. 

In  South  Portland,  the  Jewish  Manu- 
al Training  School  has  been  carrying 
on,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  most  excel- 
lent work.  This  work  has  been  sus- 
tained mainly  by  the  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  and  has  received  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  support  of 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  agen- 
cies,   such    as    churches    and    Sunday- 


Christian  Association.  Mr.  Roy  Camp- 
bell led  this  work  last  year,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department,  and  by  his  en- 
ergy and  effort  brought  the  work  up  to 
a  high  standard. 

The  Association  is  this  year  spend- 
ing about  five  thousand  dollars  in  re- 
modeling and  equipping  special  rooms 
in  their  large  club  building,  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  boys'  work. 
There  are  some  thirty  or  forty  diflFerent 
boys'  clubs  and  organizations  within 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. The  theory  of  the  work  is  that 
the  boys  should  do  it  themselves.  The 
Association  has  not  started  out  to  cause 
the  boys  to  "be  good,"  it  having  been 
discovered  that  very  few  boys  have  any 
desire  to  be  good,  but  almost  any  boy 
is  willing  to  do  sonnething  good.  The 
work  of  the  Association  is  purely  based 
on  the  idea  of  setting  boys  to  work; 
hence,  the  Department  may  be  called 


"PARADE    REST"— Boys*    Brigade. 


schools,  athletic  clubs  and  gymnasiums, 
that  have  done  excellent  things  for  the 
boys  of  Portland,  but  they  have  not 
given  the  subject  the  same  scientific 
study  and  systematic  attention  as  the 


self-operating,  under  the  direction  of 
wise,  older  counselors.  Classes  are  car- 
ried on  in  swimming,  gymnasium,  man- 
ual training,  electricity,  drawing;  and 
at  night  a  working  boys'  school  is  main- 
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tained,    where    the    common    English 
branches  are  taught.  Besides  this,  there 


An   elaborate   piece   of  carving,   done  at  the   Manual 
Training    School. 

are  clubs  of  all  kinds,  bearing  all  sorts 
of  names,  such  as  the  Investigators, 
Bible  Study  Clubs,  the  Tomahawks, 
the  Bees  (there  are  two  of  these  clubs 
which  are  semi-secret  in  their  opera- 
tion), Stamp  Collecting  Club,  Fife  and 
Drum  Club,  Printers*  Club,  Boys'  Arts 
and  Crafts  Club,  etc.,  etc.  These  clubs 


Desk  made  by  boy  in  the  Manual  Training  School. 

all  have  their  own  officers  and  carry  on 
their  own  work ;  in  fact,  the  main  work 
of  the  entire  Boys*  Department  is  prose- 
cuted through  these  self-governing 
clubs.  Each  club,  however,  has  its 
adult  advisor,  and  is  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  veto  would  usually  go 
through  the  Boys*  Secretary,  who  is  a 
sort  of  older  brother  and  father  to  all 
the  boys  in  the  Department.  The  boys 
are  set  to  work  doing  things  for  each 


other.  The  religious  m>eetings  that  are 
held  are  of  a  very  different  character 
from)  those  usually  found  in  Sunday- 
schools  and  churches.  The  boys  con- 
duct them  to  suit  themselves,  and  there 
is  a  boy*s  type  of  religion  which  is  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  Sometimes  they  read 
a  book,  sometimes  they  have  one  of 
their  own  number  speak.  Little  at- 
tempt is  made  to  follow  conventional 
methods.  The  boys  are  encouraged  to 
plan  to  do  things  for  other  boys,  and 


Plaster  cast  made  at  the  Manual  Training  School 

to  get  other  boys  to  work.  The  religion 
of  "being  good"  has  little  attraction  to 
the  boy,  while,  as  stated  above,  the 
proposition  to  do  something  difficult  or 
hard  appeals  strongly  to  the  boy,  and 
so  a  Department  with  four  or  five  hun- 
dred boys  keeps  "things  doing." 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Port- 
land Association  have  adopted  as  their 


Carved    chest,    a    product    of    the 
School. 


Manual    Trainins 


policy  to  try  to  reach  and  organize  two 
thousand    boys    to    work^amongr  the 
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Other  boys,  within  the  next  three  years. 
This,  in  itself,  seems  a  tremendous  un- 
dertaking, but  the  possibility  of  setting 
an  army  of  boys  at  work  is  being  de- 
monstrated by  this  modern  movement. 
The  plan  is  to  try  to  affect,  in  a  helpful 
way,  the  life  of  every  boy  in  the  city, 
not  especially  seeking  to  change  the  re- 
ligious ideals  held  by  the  boy  or  his 
parents,  but  seeking  to  have  the  boy 
live  up  to  the  ideals  he  already  has. 
Thus  the  work  can  go  on  among  Jews, 
Catholics,  and  all  boys  of  all  sorts  of 
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CAPT.  M.  N.  HAMILTON'S  BOYS'  BRANCH. 

creeds  and  faith,  the  thought  being  not 
SO  much  to  change  the  creed  as  to  get 
the  boy  to  live  up  to  and  work  out  his 
highest  ideals. 

In  this  work  for  boys  it  is  well  re- 
cognized that  the  physical  work  is  the 
most  important.  Gymnastics,  games, 
swimming,  sports,  are  the  things  that 
mean  most  for  a  boy.  He  readily  takes 
to  tours  of  investigation  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  city, 
etc.,  and  to  rambles  across  country. 
Everything  is  full  of  mystery  to  the 


TOY    DOG— Made  in    Manual   Training   School. 
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boy  coming  into  his  teens.  Behind 
every  screen  door,  in  every  dark  wood, 
upon  every  hilltop,  up  every  valley,  he 
is  sure  there  is  something  of  supreme 
interest ;  and  as  he  has  to  find  out  for 
himself,  it  is  all-important  that  his  in- 
vestigation be  carried  on  in  company 
with  some  one  who  is  seeking  for  his 
best  interests,  rather  than  by  one  who 
cares  nothing  for  his  welfare. 

The  hopefulness  of  this  work  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  of  the  va- 
rious organizations,  and  of  careful 
study,  if  the  service  is  to  be  of  the  larg- 
est value  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  boys  of  the  city. 

Practically   all   the   boys*    organiza- 


tions of  the  city  are  now  affiliated  to 
help  each  other  in  their  work,  and  in 
the  study  of  the  problems  before  them. 
This  affiliation  has  thus  far  been  mainly 
in  arranging  contests,  games  of  indoor 
baseball,  and  basketball,  in  providing 
for  inter-visitation,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  courses  of  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation of  Portland  has  called  Mr.  Philip 
B.  Willis,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a 
young  man  of  marked  ability,  to  give 
his  entire  time  in  supervising  this  boys' 
work.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Willis 
will  bring  inspiration  and  strength  to 
the  entire  boy  movement  in  the  North- 
west. 
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9  Day  on  puget  8ound 

By  OrKU  T*  8tapp 

With  ever  varying  shades  of  day  and  night 

The  glorious  chains  of  mountains  are  wrapt  round 
The  forest  country  of  the  Puget  Sound, 

Like  strings  of  opals,  ever  changing  light; 

And  low  before  their  snow-crowned  majesty 
A  host  of  hills  clad  in  perpetual  green, 
With   sparkling  streams,  and  placid  lakes  between, 

Stretch  far  away  and  dip  into  the  sea. 

Upon  the  Sound  the  ships  at  anchor  lie, 

Reflected  rope  for  rope,  and  spar  for  spar. 

In  the  glassed  waters  'twixt  the  deep  and  sky; 
And  fishers  near  ply  dripping  oars,  while  far 

Two  steamers  oceanward  their  journeys  take — 

Two  becalmed  sail-boats  trembling  in  their  wake. 
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Cbe  Legacy  of  Love 

By  e»  »♦  porter 
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CHE  room  was  very  still.  The 
younger  of  the  two  men  seated 
at  the  library  table  had  listen- 
ed so  intently  to  the  monoton- 
ous tick-tock,  tick-tock  of  the 
great  clock  in  the  corner  that  now  he 
seemed  unable  to  hear  it  at  all.  He 
struggled  with  an  almost  uncontrolable 
desire  to  shout,  to  cry  aloud — anything 
to  breik  that  awful  quiet.  Then  the  old 
man  across  the  table  raised  his  head 
and  looked  at  him  with  wistful  eyes. 

'^You'll  marry  her,  Paul?"  he  said,  in 
a  voice  that  trembled  with  anxiety, 
though  still  vibrating  with  hopefulness. 

Into  the  eyes  of  the  younger  man 
crept  a  stern  resolve.  A  whiteness 
showed  around  the  corners  of  his 
mouth. 

"How  can  I,  sir?  It  is  impossible !" 

"Surely,  you*ll  not  f^il  me,  man,"  be- 
gan the  trembling  voice  again,  this 
time  with  a  ring  of  command  in  it. 
''Whv,  Paul,  you'll  have  to  do  it— 
there's  no  other  way.  It  won't  be  for 
long — it  can't  be.  We  all  know  it's  only 
a  matter  of  days — hours,  maybe — be- 
fore she  leaves  us — "  The  voice  broke 
and  stopped  entirely,  and  Paul  Went- 
worth  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
as  though  to  shut  out  an  unwelcome 
sight.  A  moment's  pause,  and  the  old 
man  continued,  a  strange  power  in  his 
low  tones: 

**It's  but  little,  after  all,  Paul,  that  we 
can  do  for  her  now,  and  this  she's  set 
her  heart  on.  If  you  could  have  seen 
her  eyes  shine,  and  her  pretty  cheeks 
getting  pinker  as  she  shyly  told  me  that 
she  was  sure  the  "little  doctor"  loved 
her,  but  didn't  dare  tell  her  of  it !  Ah, 
Paul,  she  loves  you  so — and  I  dare  not 
cross  her;  vou  understand — her  heart! 
She  talks  all  day  long  about  her  wed- 
dine: — she's  weak  and  childish,  Paul,  I 
know,  but  she  has  worked  herself  into 


a  perfect  fever  over  the  idea.  She  says 
she  knows  you'll  tell  her  soon  of  your 
love,  and  then  she'll  be  so  happy — Oh, 
Paul,  Paul,  my  boy!  Can't  you  see  it's 
breaking  my  heart  to  plead  thus  for  my 
darling — my  dear  little  Nellie,  who  is 
even  now  almost  on  the  other  side?" 
And  the  old  man  buried  his  face  in  his 
arms  outstretched  on  the  table  before 
him. 

Paul  Wentworth  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  paced  up  and  down  the  room.  He 
stopped  long  before  a  case  of  books, 
and  with  careful  examination  calculated 
how  many  letters  were  used  in  the 
titles.  Then  he  picked  up  bottle  after 
bottle  of  evil-looking  liquids,  and  shook 
each  one  energetically.  From  time  to 
time  he  cast  furtive  glances  toward  the 
bowed  head  on  the  table.  A  vision 
came  to  him  of  the  many  kindnesses 
received  since  he  first  entered  that  of- 
fice, an  impecunious  medical  student — 
and  something  gave  him  a  twinge  of 
pain.  Finally  he  pulled  himself  together 
with  a  jerk,  and  advanced  toward  the 
table;  but  when  he  spoke,  his  voice 
was  so  weak  he  scarcely  knew  it  has  his 
own. 

"Sir,  there — there  is  some  mistake.  I 
did  not  know — and — and — and  there  is 
another,"  he  stammered,  unhappily. 

The  old  doctor  raised  his  head  with 
a  start  and  looked  his  companion  full 
in  the  eye  for  a  moment.  Then  a  gray 
pallor  showed  in  his  face,  and  with  a 
murmured,  "God  help  you — and  us!" 
he  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet  and  left 
the  room. 

That  night,  in  a  little  cottage  far 
down  the  street,  a  young  girl  listened 
with  dilated  eyes  and  a  fast-beating 
heart  to  a  strange  tale  of  love — 
a  love  that  prayed  for  acceptance  and 
renunciation  in  the  same  breath.  An 
hour  later  she  sent  her  loy^Xr;c^TVfKr 
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y, ,»h  a  l/i'/ic  ^/fi  h;%  fau-^  that  a  martyr 
ffii^iff  y^f-W  ^%,*y,  7  h^-ti  %h«  turned  bark 
jr*f//  fh*-  warmly  Iij^h^^^l  r^x/m.  and  sit- 
tinjc  XMtfXt  \\\f.  if^ffxy  ftr^,  ^azed  into  th<i 
t^W/winj^  ^fnl/^r*»  with  un«>c*inj;  cye^j,  un- 
til fch*-  •tiulH'-nly  r#raliz#'d  that  the  ashes 
w^r#'  fold  and  ih^  ea*»t  ijray  with  the 
rnorninj^, 

J'/Ut  the  nun  x<9Sf.  and  the  day  came, 
and  in  a  dainty  white  bedrrx^m  in  the 
dort//r'*  houH^  a  marriage  ceremony 
wan  taking  place.  The  bride,  with 
ntjtihr'd  chi-rkn  and  brilliant  eyes,  made 
her  vow*i  in  clear,  happy  tones,  but  the 
^xtH)%x\\  white  lipH  almost  refused  to 
move,  and  the  doctor  noticed  that  he 
mointenrd  them  frequently.  The  guests 
were  unusual.  Two  or  three  brother 
members  of  the  medical  profession 
Htood  near  the  bride's  father  and 
watchfully  noted  the  pretty  color  come 
and  go  in  the  girl's  cheeks.  The  clergy- 
man and  the  nurse  completed  the  wed- 
ding party. 

At  last  the  cerennony  was  over,  and 
as  Tttul  Wentworth  stooped  for  the 
first  shy  kiss  from  the  lips  of  his  girl- 
wife,  she  looked  up  laughingly  into  his 
face,  with  an  adorable  l)lush. 

*'There,  ni)w  I  Am  I  not  almost  as 
nice  A  bride  us  if  I  wi)re  white  satin  and 
Ntood  under  a  bridal  bell?"  she  asked, 
joyfully.  Hut  her  father's  quick  excla- 
nuititJU  stopped  her  light  words,  and 
she  turned  to  him  with  a  loving  smile 
and  A  kiss. 

'*I)ear  old  father!  Do  you  know — I 
AU^  ever  so  nutch  hotter  already.  Actu- 
aIIv,  1  think  I  shall  live  to  spoil  you  and 

and  mv  husband,"  with  a  shy  half- 
glance  at  PauK  **(dv-  ever  so  long!" 

'*There»  there,  that  will  do  now;  run 
away,  every  one  of  you!"  suddenly  in- 
ter|H>seil  the  white-capped  aut^^Krat  of 
tl\e  sick  r\HMU.  "My  charge  has  had 
quite  et\ough  e\citenuM\t  for  this  time, 
auil  needs  rest." 

The  bride  waved  a  wliite  hatid  in  fare- 
wolU  iuul  the  ^\iests  turnevl  away.  As 
Paul  W'cntNWMth  ^Mssed  out  the  dvx-tr 
ho  tVh  u  hand  vni  his  sliouKler.  He 
tuincvl  vuul  IvH^kcvl  into  the  kindly  face 
ot  v>t»o  ot  the  dwtor^i, 

*'  TsInC  ltv\nt.  nt\  boy.  tsiVe  ho.irt — I 
h.ue  kiu>\\i\  N'lanovr  rhiUi:^  tv>  happen. 
I  vLi'v  piv^!^^o^\  t!\U  tln<  w'!!  !h^  a  case 
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dear  one's  syn;p:'jni>  are  cireD  now  im- 
proied,  and  I  am  conn*ient  that  she 
will  be  restored  to  heahh  and  strength, 
and  that  the  hand  of  death  will  be 
stayed  for  some  years."  The  old  man 
beamed  benevolently,  but  he  never  for- 
got the  look  that  came  into  the  face  of 
the  man  before  him — it  hatmted  him 
for  days.  "Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow!" 
said  he  to  himself,  "he  takes  it  pretty 
hard.  He*s  evidently  afraid  of  false 
hopes." 

The  first  week  of  the  honeymoon 
passed.  There  was  scarcely  any  change 
in  the  sick-room.  A  little  visit,  a  little 
talk,  a  little  reading  now  and  then,  all 
attended  with  infinite  care  and  tender- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  young  husband. 
The  bride  displayed  her  "rights  of  own- 
ership" with  pretty  imperiousness,  and 
issued  her  orders  with  delightful  aban- 
don. If  he  was  grave  and  quiet  she  did 
not  seem  to  notice — he  was  always  gen- 
tle and  ready  to  do  her  bidding. 

The  second  week  came  and  went.  The 
invalid  began  to  sit  up  an  hour  longer 
each  day,  and  the  learned  doctors  look- 
ed wise  and  smiled  content.  Then 
came  a  time  when  she  walked  alone 
around  the  room,  displaying  her  new 
strength  with  childish  delight  to  the 
admiring  family.  It  was  later  in  the 
same  day  that  she  becanue  so  lonely, 
her  father  and  her  husband  being  gone 
on  a  long  drive.  She  turned  to  the 
nurse  in  new  eagerness. 

"May  I  see  company  now?" 

"A  very  little,"  was  the  cautious  re- 
ply, "if  it  is  quiet  company." 

"Good !  Mertie  is  still  as  a  mouse," 
said  Nellie,  clapping  her  hands.  Then 
she  forthwith  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  a  little  cottage  far  down  the  street, 
and  the  young  g^rl  thus  peremptorily 
summoned  grew  strangely  white,  and 
looked  in  utter  dismay  at  the  maid 
standing  on  the  doorstep. 

"Wants  me  !**  she  gasped. 

"Yes.  ma*am»  if  you  please:  and  the 
nurse  said  to  please  come  if  you  pos- 
sibly couKl.  *cause  we  ain't  allowed  to 
crv^ss  the  young  missus  in  anythin'." 

'Aery  well :  I  will  be  there  directly." 
said  she.  taint  I  v.  Then  she  forced  her 
treniM'TiiT  hands  and  feet  to  do  her 
b:^!vl:rTi:  in  hurried  preparatioas*  tboagh 
she  was  not  so  successful  in  silencing 
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an  insistent  voice  within  her:  "I  shall 
see  him — I  shall  see  him — today !" 

Thus  it  was  that  when  Paul  Went- 
worth  stepped  into  his  wife's  room  af- 
ter his  return  from  driving,  he  found  a 
strangely  familiar  figure  very  much  at 
home  by  his  wife's  side.  The  red  roses 
he  carried  in  his  hand  fell  to  the  floor. 

"Oh,  such  a  clumsy  boy !"  called  Nel- 
lie, merrily.  "Come  here  at  once  and 
give  those  lovely  roses  into  hands  that 
will  not  so  abuse  them.  I  want  you  to 
tell  Mertie  how  good  she  was  to  come 
to  see  me  today.  You  know  Mertie,  of 
course  ?' 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  began  the  young 
man,  awkwardly,  as  he  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  fallen  flowers.  "I  think — I  am 
sure  I  have  met  Miss  North,  but-^I 
didn't  know  that  you  knew  her — so 
well,"  he  finished  lamely,  wondering  if 
bending  to  pick  up  the  roses  was  suf- 
ficient excuse  in  his  wife's  eyes  for  his 
flushed  face. 

"Know  Mertie!"  she  laughed,  merri- 
ly, "why,  my  dear  boy,  Mertie  was  one 
of  my  dearest  chums  long  before  I 
knew  you.  We  quarreled  and  made  up 
every  blessed  day  of  our  lives  when  we 
were  at  school  together  in  the  long  ago, 
didn't  we,  dear?"  turning  to  her  friend, 
a  little  wistfully. 

"We  certainlv  did,"  assented  Miss 
North,  with  heightened  color,  as  she 
hastily  rose  to  go  home. 

''Going,  dear?  Must  you?"  demanded 
the  young  wife,  with  a  quick  frown. 
Then  Paul  shall  drive  you  in  the  phae- 
ton," she  said,  decidedly;  and  in  spite 
of  Mertie's  protests  she  sent  them  off 
together. 

A  month — and  the  fair  tyrant  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  walk  in  the  garden, 
and  the  unwonted  exercise  seemed  to 
do  her  good.  The  doctors  smiled  a 
broader  smile,  and  the  devoted  husband 
redoubled  his  care  and  attention.  A 
longer  walk  followed  this,  and  then  she 
was  made  supremely  happy  by  a  short 
drive  around  the  square  at  the  side  of 
her  ever-watchful  protector. 

Mertie  came  every  day  now,  by  ex- 


press command — a  command  she  dared 
not  disobey;  but  she  timed  her  visits 
judiciously,  and  saw  but  little  of  Paul 
Went  worth. 

s  It  was  the  evening  after  the  drive, 
when  the  twilight  hour  had  come,  that 
Paul  thought  he  noticed  a  peculiar  rest- 
lessness in  his  wife,  and  her  smiltng  as- 
surances that  she  did  not  feel  over- 
fatigued  were  received  in  some  doubt. 
Then  she  turned  to  him  with  an  abrupt 
question : 

"Do  you  like  Mertie,  dearest?" 

The  man  was  thankful  for  the  dark- 
ness. 

"Yes,  dear;  I  think  she  is  very  pleas- 
ant." 

"Yes,  of  course — but  I  mean,  do  you 
like  her  very  much — very  much  in- 
deed?" 

Something  tightened  around  his  heart 
and  his  throat  became  dry  like  parch- 
ment. 

"She  is  very — what  a  strange  ques- 
tion ! — why  do  you  ask?"  he  stammered 
in  confusion. 

"Because,"  she  replied,  dreamily,  as 
she  nestled  closer  to  him,  "I  was  think- 
ing today,  darling,  about  how  it  was 
going  to  be,  by  and  by.  I  looked  at  you 
and  I  thought  how  lonely  you  would  be 
— sometime ;  and  someway,  every  time 
I  looked  into  your  face  I  thought  of 
Mertie.  And  sometimes,  dear,  away 
down  in  Mertie's  great,  sad  eves,  I 
seem  to  see  you  looking  out  at  me.  So, 
I  was  thinking  that  by  and  by — when  I 
am  not  here — I  was  thinking  thit  may- 
be Mertie  would — be  a — good — wife — " 

"Don't,  dear-^please  don't!"  inter- 
rupted Paul,  hoarsely.  Then  the  nurse 
came  in,  and  Nellie  turned  to  her  with 
outstretched  arms,  like  a  weary  child. 

"I  think — I  am  tired.  I — I  will  rest, 
now,"  she  said. 

The  morning  dawned  fair  and  clear, 
and  the  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  lit- 
tle white  room.  On  the  bed,  with  a 
smile  of  perfect  content  on  her  face,  lay 
the  still  form  of  one  who  was  in  very 
truth — at  rest. 
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^hc  Qnderground  Gold  Digger 

By  Demite  R*  Stovall 


DOUSE  the  glim !" 
"Smother  the  flicker!'' 
These  were  the  commands 
given  in  the  bunk  house  at 
9:30  P.  M.  Every  light  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  soon  the  long-drawn 
snores  and  loud  breathing  that  issued 
from  the  long  rows  of  bunks  indicated 
that  many  weary  miners  had  entered 
the  Land  of  Nod. 

It  was  the  day  shift  men  that  were 
asleep.  I  was  one  of  them.  Early  that 
morning  I  had  applied  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Golden  Eagle  for  work, 
and  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  the 
stopes  of  the  lower  level  of  the  mine, 
six  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  My  bones  ached,  and  I  lay 
for  a  moment  thinking  of  the  drudgery 
of  the  day  just  past  and  of  that  to  fol- 
low on  the  morrow.  Close  at  hand,  the 
sixty  stamps  roared  from  the  mill  as 
they  crushed  the  quartz  to  paste  in  the 
mortars.  To  the  sleeping  miners,  as  it 
soon  became  to  me,  this  deafening  roar 
of  the  stamps  was  a  soothing  lullaby. 
As  I  lay  there  listening  to  the  thunder- 
ing roar,  I  thought  of  the  night  shift 
men  at  work  far  back  and  down  in  the 
depths  of  the  mountain,  as  busily  en- 
gaged as  bees  in  a  hive,  following  with 
pick  and  drill  the  rich  quartz  veins  that 
penetrated  the  mountain's  heart,  and 
robbing  them  of  their  precious  treas- 
ure. The  mill  roared  on ;  the  loud 
breathing  about  me  continued;  the 
bunk  above  my  own  creaked  as  the  man 
in  it  turned  over ;  and  ere  I  knew  it,  I 
too  was  asleep. 

At  5 130  the  following  morning  the 
mill's  whistle  shrilled  loudly,  the  bunk 
house  gone:  clanged,  and  I  awoke  with 
a  start.  It  was  as  if  I  had  just  gone  to 
sleep.  My  bones,  oh,  how  they  ached! 
And  every  muscle  seemed  set.  The  min- 
ers about  me  were  yawning  and  mut- 


tering unprintable  things  about  men 
who  knew  no  better  than  to  work  in  a 
gold  mine.  But  soon  the  blankets  were 
thrown  aside  and  the  men  rolled  out. 
In  three  minutes  every  one  had  donned 
his  woolen  shirt,  overalls  and  miner's 
boots  and  was  ready  for  the  morning 
meil.  The  cook's  bell  sounded  from  the 
mess  house,  and  both  the  day  and  nigrht 
shift  men  filed  in  for  breakfast.  The 
black,  steaming  coffee  and  the  boiled 
beef  were  delicious  viands  for  my 
empty  stomach,  and  I  ate  as  only  a 
hungry  miner  can. 

The  day  men  entered  the  mine  for 
work  at  6:30.  An  hour  was  taken  at 
noon.  At  4:30  the  shots,  or  blasts,  were 
set,  and  we  quit  for  the  dav.  The  nieht 
men  go  on  at  6:30  P.  M.,  after  the 
powder  smoke  from  the  shots  has  clear- 
ed away,  taking  an  hour  at  midnight 
for  a  '*snack"  and  a  brief  rest.  They 
also  retire  from  the  mine  at  4:30.  There 
is  a  law  in  nearly  every  mining  state  of 
the  West  prohibiting  employers  from 
working  underground  miners  longer 
than  eight  hours  a  day. 

In  all  quartz  mines  the  ore  is  removed 
by  stoping  from  the  shafts  and  tunnels. 
There  are  two  methods  of  stoping,  one 
known  as  overhand,  the  other  as  un- 
derhand stoping.  In  the  former,  the 
miner  works  from  below  upward,  being 
aided  by  gravity  in  the  work  of  remov- 
ing the  ore  to  the  hoppers,  from  which 
it  is  taken  into  the  ore  cars.  This  is  the 
method  most  used  in  all  quartz  mines. 
In  underhand  stoping,  the  miners  work 
from  above  downward.  In  this  method 
all  of  the  quartz  must  be  lifted  up  to 
be  gotten  out  of  the  way.  Underhand 
stoping  is  usually  only  employed  where 
exceptionally  rich  veins  are  struck :  and 
as  it  all  has  to  be  picked  out,  there  is 
less  danger  of  a  loss  of  th^-^^uartz  by  its 
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rolling  down  and  mixing  with  the 
worthless  debris. 

The  stope  usually  has  a  width  of 
from  four  to  ten  feet,  depending  upon 
the  width  of  the  ledge;  and  its  slope 
depends  upon  the  dip  of  the  vein.  As 
they  are  worked  out,  they  are  timbered 
in  order  to  keep  the  upper  or  hanging 
wall  from  caving  and  crushing  out  the 
life  of  the  miners  under  it.  In  a  big 
quartz  mine  a  larere  crew  of  men  is  re- 
quired to  do  the  timbering,  and  fortu- 
nate is  the  mine  that  is  located  in  a  dis- 
trict where  an  abundance  of  timber  may 
be  found  near  by.  The  timbers  are 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
of  such  length  as  to  fit  snug  when  driv- 
en in  between  the  walls  of  the  stope. 
The  drifts,  following  the  veins,  and  the 
working  tunnels,  all  must  be  well  tim- 
bered as  they  are  driven  in.  The  larger 
mines  employ  a  sawmill  of  their  own 
for  cutting  timbers. 

On  the  floors  of  the  tunnels  are  laid 
narrow  steel  tracks  that  wind  and  curve 
about,  with  here  and  there  a  switch,  or 
a  crossing,  where  other  tunnels  on  the 


same  level  cross  and  lead  to  other  parts 
of  the  mine.  The  cars  follow  the  tun- 
nels and  turn  out  into  the  drifts,  where 
they  are  run  under  the  ore  chutes  be- 
neath the  stopes.  As  the  ore  is  re- 
moved from  the  ledges  it  rolls  down  the 
chutes  into  the  cars,  and  is  hauled  out 
by  men  or  mules  and  dumped  into  the 
hoppers  above  the  crushers  and  stamps. 

In  going  on  duty,  the  men  of  the  up- 
per levels  entered  first,  then  the  next 
lower,  and  so  on  until  the  deepest  level 
had  been  manned,  all  going  down  in  the 
cage  of  the  double-compartment  shaft. 

I  was  put  in  a  stope  in  the  midst  of 
a  long  row  of  veterans  of  the  sledge  and 
drill.  By  straining  every  muscle  and 
mlaking  good  every  moment,  I  managed 
to  get  my  quota  of  holes  drilled  by  the 
time  those  near  me  had  finished  for  the 
day.  Hard  as  was  the  work,  there  was 
a  fascination  in  keeping  time  to  the 
*'pink !  pink  !  pink  !"  of  the  regular  clink 
of  the  hammer  blows.  I  looked  up  from 
my  work  occasionally  to  rest  my  back 
or  gaze  at  the  long  row  of  working  men 
on  either  side.   All  through  the  gloomy 


THE    STOPE — As   the   vein   appears   after   it   has  been 
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depths  of  the  stopes  the  candles  flick- 
ered like  so  many  stars,  revealing  the 
swarthy  faces  and  muscular  forms  of 
the  miners.  To  my  right  and  working 
next  to  me  was  a  typical  miner,  a  per- 


fect specimen  of  physical  manhood. 
One  could  see  at  a  glance  he  had  work- 
ed many  years  in  the  quartz  mines,  that 
he  was  a  veteran  of  the  pick  and  drill. 
With  his  sleeves  rolled  to  his  elbows. 
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he  swung  the  heavy  hammer  to  and  fro, 
striking  the  drill's  head  with  unbroken 
regularity. 

The  holes,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di-, 
ameter,  were  driven  into  the  hard, 
tough  quartz  to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches 
or  more.  In  these  holes  the  giant  pow- 
der was  set  and  the  terrific  explosion 
did  the  rest. 

A  large  crowd  of  men  was  kept  busy 
keeping  sharpened  and  tempered  an 
ample  supply  of  drills.  As  the  stopers 
dulled  them  they  were  thrown  aside 
and  gathered  up  by  the  muckers,  being 
constantly  replaced  with  sharpened 
ones  from  the  shop. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  foreman 
came  through  and  issued  orders  to  the 
bosses  of  each  level.  The  work  of  per- 
sonal supervision  is  distributed  among 
five  or  six  bosses  for  each  shift,  com- 
monly known  among  the  miners  as 
"shift  bosses."  Each  shift  boss  has  a 
given  district  on  one  or  more  levels. 
They  start  out  just  after  the  men  go  on 
duty  and  visit  each  man  on  their  routes, 
issuing  orders  as  to  the  day's  set  of 
timbers,  and  also  giving  orders  as  to 
how  the  drilling  for  the  day  must  be 
donie  in  order  to  remove  and  follow  the 
main  ore  body  to  advantage.  From  each 
man,  especially  those  in  prospect  rock, 
the  boss  takes  two  or  more  samples 
from!  as  many  positions  in  the  stope. 
These  samples  are  numbered  or  so  des- 
ignated that  they  can  be  readily  identi- 
fied, and  all  are  sent  in  to  the  manager 
for  assaying.  In  this  manner  the  man- 
ager keeps  in  touch  with  every  part  of 
the  mine,  and  can  direct  the  work  easily 
and  intelligently.  His  main  idea  is  to 
remove  the  greatest  amount  of  ore  with 
the  least  amount  of  work,  and  he  can 
only  do  this  when  the  ore  bodies  are 
being  followed  closely. 

At  4:30  in  the  afternoon  our  shots 
were  ready  to  be  fired.  At  this  hour, 
both  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon, 
the  stopers  finish  drilling  their  holes 
for  the  day,  set  their  powder  and  fuse, 
and  make  ready  for  the  blast.  In  this 
feature  of  the  quartz  miner's  work,  a 
perfect  system  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Neglect  of  this,  and  the  disobediance  of 
orders,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a 
poor  unfortunate  being  taken  out  of 
the  mine  in  a  hand-basket. 


As  the  lower  level  shots  are  fired  first, 
we  were  the  first  to  miake  ready.  The 
sticks  of  giant  powder  were  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  one  of  60  to  70  degrees,  at 
the  powder  house,  from  which  they 
were  brought  in  and  distributed  to  the 
stopers.  The  miners  in  the  stope  with 
me  took  the  dangerous  sticks  and  set 
them  in  the  holes  as  calmly  and  care- 
lessly as  they  would  have  planted  a 


THE  HOIST — Cable  and  spool  that  raise  and  lower 
the  shaft  cages  or   buckets. 

shrub.  As  I  took  mine  and  set  each  one 
with  trembling  fingers,  I  felt  the  cold 
perspiration  come  to  my  brow.  At  a 
sigiial,  which  was  three  dips  of  a  light 
ed  candle  from  our  level  director,  our 
shift  boss  calmly  gave  the  command  to 
light  the  fuses.  I  had  five  fuses  to  light. 
I  touched  each  one  twice  with  the  tip 
of  my  candle,  and  when  I  looked  up  I 
was  horrified  to  see  that  every  other 
man  down  the  line  had  lighted  his  fuse 
and  was  making  out  of  the  stope.  I  ran 
hurriedly  down  the  incline  and  bumped 
my  head  against  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hanging  wall  above  me  in  my  madness 
to  escape.  When  I  reached  the  tunnel 
below  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  other 
•Tien  standing  about,  talking  and  chat- 
ting with  entire  unconcern.  I  was  so 
badly  frightened  my  every  limb  trem- 
bled and  my  knees  knocked  together. 
One  of  the  grizzled  stopers  took  note 
of  my  fright  and  winked  to  a  man 
standing  near  him.   That  was  a  signal 
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A  CORNER  OF  THE   STAMP  MILI^-Two  sets  of   stamps   arc    in    view,    with   concentrating    uMcs   in 

foreground 


for  a  laugh  all  round.  I  retreated  to  a 
remote  corner  and  waited.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  shots  began  to  explode, 
perhaps  a  hundred  all  at  the  same  time, 
followed  by  the  thundering,  deafening 
roar  of  the  remaining  ones.  The  whole 
mountain  quivered  and  shook  as  though 
being  torn  asunder.  The  loud,  booming 
reports  of  the  blasts  were  intermingled 
with  the  clatter  and  rattle  of  the  tons 
of  rock  and  quartz  that  were  torn  from 
the  ledges  land  sent  hurling  down  the 
stopes  and  ore  chutes.  If  all  the  armies 
of  the  world  were  engaged  in  an  under- 
ground cannonade,  they  could  no  more 
than  rival  the  deafening,  booming, 
earth-quaking  roar  and  rattle  of  **shot- 
time"  in  a  quartz  mine. 

We  made  our  way  out  to  the  shaft 
and  were  hoisted  to  the  surface  to  es- 
cape the  cloud  of  smoke  and  noxious 
fumes  that  followed  the  explosion.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  main  tunnel  leading 
into  the  mine  was  the  "change  room, ' 
where  we  each  changed  our  clothing, 
or  at  least  exchanged  the  jumper  and 
overalls  worn  in  the  mine  for  clean 
ones.  This  was  a  rule  followed  at  the 
Golden  Eagle,  it  being  a  property  con- 


taining much  free  gold  in  the  ledges. 
Oft  times  miners  found  large  pieces  of 
pure  gold  in  the  white  quartz  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  and  it  was  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  treasure 
from  being  carried  away  that  the  stop- 
ers  were  required  to  change  their 
clothes  before  leaving  the  mine. 

I  was  kept  a  week  in  the  stope  of  the 
lower  level,  until  one  day  the  foreman 
called  me  to  his  office  and  asked  if  I 
knew  anything  about  machinery.  When 
I  told  him  I  was  a  graduate  of  a  me- 
chanical engineering  school,  he  smiled 
as  if  pleased  with  the  knowledge,  and 
told  me  to  report  at  the  engine  room 
ihe  following  morning  for  duty.  I  was 
highly  elated  with  my  advancement, 
and  lay  awake  for  some  time  that  night, 
listening  to  the  roar  of  the  stamps  and 
wondering  what  the  other  men  of  my 
stopo  would  say  when  they  learned  of 
my  promotion. 

I  was  given  charge  of  the  compressor 
and  hoist  engines,  and  my  salary  raised 
from  $2.25  to  $3.50  per  day.  However, 
my  hours  were  longer  now,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  work  ten  hours  instead  of 
eight.  It  was  my  duty  to^ook  after  all 
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of  the  machinery  in  what  was  known  as 
the  "hoisting  room."  Here  were  located 
the  spools  on  which  the  long  steel  ca- 
bles wound  that  raised  and  lowered  the 
cages  in  the  shatt,  and  the  compressors 
that  pumped  or  compressed  air  into 
large  tanks  from  which  it  was  conveyed 
in  pipes  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  mine 
for  the  men  to  breathe,  and  also  to  oper- 
ate the  drills  in  the  drifts. 


In  my  new  position  I  was  afforded  a 
good  opportunity  to  study  the  stamp 
mill  with  its  thundering  beams  of  steel. 
The  stamps  of  all  quartz  mills  are  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  five ;  that  number 
dropping  in  each  mortar  and  for  each 
concentrating  table.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly no  other  institution  of  any  charac- 
ter that  can  produce  as  much  noise  as 
a  stamp  mill  in  which  fifty,  sixty  or 
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eighty  stamps  are  hammering.  The  mill 
men,  those  in  charge  of  the  batteries  of 
stamps,  who  must  listen  day  after  day 
lo  the  deafening,  thundering  roar,  in 
lime  meet  the  misfortune  of  having 
their  hearing  greatly  impaired,  and  vet- 
erans of  the  business  often  become  to- 
tally deaf. 

The  stamps  are  naught  more  than 
great  steel  beams,  that  are  raised  and 
dropped,  raised  and  dropped,  incessant- 
ly, in  a  long  mortar,  pounding  the 
ouartz  that  is  fed  beneath  them.  A 
steady  stream  of  water  pours  into  the 
moitar,  and  the  dropping  stamps  crush 
into  a  paste  the  rock  and  quartz,  which 
Pows  and  spreads  out  over  a  zinc  table. 
The  refuse  flows  on  and  off  with  the 
waste  water,  but  the  free  gold  and  con- 
centrates are  caught  and  held  as  an 
amalgam  on  the  zinc,  by  the  mercury 
that  is  frequently  sprinkled  into  the 
mortars.  In  the  concentrates  the  gold 
is  held  by  rebellious  sulphides  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  process  of 
chlorination,  or  treatment  with  acids, 
and  by  roasting,  the  method  employed 
depending  entirely  on  the  character  of 
the  rock  of  the  mine.  As  but  few  mines 


have  quartz  of  the  same  formation  and 
character,  so  all  require  different  meth- 
ods of  treatment  to  extract  the  gold. 

In  the  mess  house  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  mine  there  were  three  classes  of 
tables.  There  was  one  long  row  where 
the  stopers  and  common  workmen 
about  the  mine  ate.  Board  at  these  cost 
$4.50  per  week.  There  was  another  set 
of  tables  at  which  the  price  of  board 
was  $6  a  week.  At  these  the  engineers, 
level  bosses,  foremen  of  shifts,  and  men 
whose  wages  ran  over  $3  a  day  ate.  I 
was  entitled  to  a  seat  at  one  of  these, 
but  preferred  to  remain  at  my  old  place 
with  the  $4.50  board.  Then. there  was 
still  another  table  with  white  linen, 
napkins  and  silverware.  About  this  the 
superintendent,  amalgamator  and  high- 
er salaried  men  of  the  mine  took  their 
meals.  What  their  board  cost  them, 
none  of  us  who  had  not  the  money  to 
fare  as  they  did  ever  knew. 

In  "after  chuck  time,"  which  is  the 
miner's  expression  for  after  supper,  the 
most  interesting  place  about  the  mine 
was  the  lounging  room  or  "parlor"  of 
the  bunk  house.  Here  all  the  day  shift 
men,  except  those  that  were  married 
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and  occupied  cabins  to  themselves,  con- 
gregated. As  the  nights  were  always 
cool,  and  more  usually  cold,  a  bright 
and  cheerful  fire  crackled  nightly  from 
the  big  box  stove.  The  men  lounged 
about  and  smoked  their  corn-cobs. 
Some  played  poker  on  the  rough  tables ; 
other  attempted  to  read ;  and  still  oth- 
ers sought  a  quiet  corner  to  write  a  let- 
ter home  to  mother,  to  sister,  or  to 
sweetheart. 

All  manners  of  men  were  to  be  seen 
each  evening  gathered  about  the  smoke- 
filled  bunging  room  of  the  bunk  house. 
Amon<T  the  grizzled  G^roup  were  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  every  nation. 
"Rough  mannered,  uncultured,  most  of 
them,  vet  nearly  all  I  found  to  be  open- 
hearted,  kind.  Should  one  of  their  num- 
ber meet  with  accident,  as  was  often 


the  case,  all  were  ready  and  eager  to 
help  the  unfortunate  along  until  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  duties  again.  At  one 
time  smallpox  broke  out  in  the  camp. 
The  two  aflfected  with  the  contagion 
were  removed  to  a  cabin  remote  from 
the  main  camp.  When  volunteers  were 
asked  for  to  stay  by  the  diseased  min- 
ers, every  man  came  forward  and  of- 
fered his  services. 

Many  are  the  tales  that  the  older  ones 
about  the  bunk  house  stove  can  tell  ot 
mining  days  in  other  lands — of  the  EI- 
dorados,  the  Bonanzas,  the  Golcondas 
they  have  known  and  seen.  Some  of 
them,  according  to  their  own  stories, 
have  been  millionaires,  made  fortunes 
in  a  day,  but  lost  it  all  as  quickly  as  it 
was  found. 
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H  LOVER'S  privilege  is  to  make 
informal  visits  to  his  fiancee 
at  the  dictates  of  his  own 
sw^eet  will ;   and  so,  with  all 
my    blushing    honors    thick 
upon  me,  I  decided  to  drop 
in   on   Dorothy  as   I  went  home.    Of 
course  My  Lady  was  out  calling.  There- 
by hangs  the  tale. 

Arthur  is  Dorothy's  small  brother. 
He  looks  on  mje  as  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  family,  for  two  reasons.  One 
reason  is  that  I  am  always  possessed  of 
a  fund  of  small  change ;  the  other,  that 
I  remember  that  I  was  once  a  young- 
ster myself,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  Ar- 
thur held  open  the  door  for  me  to  en- 
ter. Just  as  he  said,  "Dorothy's  out," 
the  telephone  bell  went  "br-r-r-r-r-ing," 
and  away  he  ran  to  answer  the  call. 
Soon  he  came  back.  "That  was  Doro- 
thy," he  said.  "She  says  she'll  be  here 
in  half  an  hour,  and  for  you  to  wait." 

If  there  is  one  unfeminine  virtue  that 
the  dear  girl  possesses,  it  is  the  virtue 
of  promptness.  Therefore,  I  determined 
to  wait.  Arthur  seemed  glad  of  it.  I 
knew  by  the  signs  that  he  was  bursting 
to  tell  me  something,  so  I  gave  him  his 
chance  by  asking:  "Well,  Arthur, 
what's  new?" 

The  pent-up  storm  burst  forth. 
"We've  got  a  knight,"  he  said. 

"So  I  should  hope,"  I  replied,  "and  a 
day,  too." 

Evidently  he  is  not  old  enough  to 
appreciate  a  joke  like  that.  He  took  me 
by  the  sleeve.  "Til  show  it  to  you,"  he 
insisted,  and  forthwith  led  me  into  the 
library.  What  did  my  eyes  light  on 
there  but  a  full  suit  of  armor.  Standing 
in  the  corner,  all  set  up,  the  thing 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  knight  of 
the  Table  Round.  The  clasped  hands 
rested  upon  the  hilt  of  a  shining  sword. 

This  is  the  second  in  the  "Doroth)r'*  series. 
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the  point  of  which  reposed  on  the  mail- 
ed foot  of  the  warrior.  The  barred  visoi 
was  down,  and  altogether  the  whole 
thing  appeared  quite  imposing. 

"Where  did  they  dig  up  that  ances- 
tral relic?"  I  asked.  Again  I  was  too 
deep  for  the  boy.  "It  ain't  a  relic,"  said 
he,  "it's  a  knight,  like  you  read  about." 

"Well,  where  did  it  come  from?"  I 
persisted. 

"Oh,  Pa  got  it  and  had  it  sent  home 
today." 

As  I  have  said,  Arthur  thinks  well  of 
me,  because,  remembering  my  own 
childish  days,  I  try  to  indulge  his  youth- 
ful caprices.  But  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  request  that  he  now  put  forth. 
Before  I  knew  what  he  was  about,  he 
was  taking  the  thing  to  pieces.  Then, 
the  murder  was  out ;  he  wanted  me  to 
dress  up  in  it.  Protest  as  I  might,  noth- 
ing would  do  but  that  I  must  don  the 
armor. 

The  flattery  was  subtle.  The  idea 
that  I  possessed  a  figure  of  knightly 
grace  captured  me.  And,  besides,  we 
were  alone;  Dorothy  would  not  be 
back  for  a  full  twenty  minutes,  within 
which  time  I  could  slip  the  armor  on. 
The  ancient  for  whom  it  had  been  made 
had  evidently  been  a  large  man ;  in- 
deed, as  I  stared  at  the  panoply,  there 
came  into  my  mind  the  phrase,  "There 
were  giants  in  those  days."  Quickly  I 
discarded  coat,  collar  and  tie.  In  an- 
other instant  I  was  clasping  the  gorget 
upon  me. 

Assisted  by  the  youngster,  I  made 
shift  at  length  to  stand  before  him,  clad 
in  full  knightly  array,  from  head  to 
foot.  But  even  as  I  assumed  the  pose 
of  the  figure,  I  heard  the  rattle  of  a  key 
in  the  lock  of  the  front  door,  and  then, 
as  the  door  swung  open,  Dorothy's 
voice  floated  in :   "So  ver>'  kind  of  you 
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to  bring  me  in  your  auto,  Mr.  Grimes. 
Won't  you  come  in  and  sit  down  while 
I  find  that  book  for  your  sister?" 

I  gave  Arthur  one  swift,  angonized 
glance.  "Skip,  quick,"  I  commanded. 
"Fll  give  you  a  dollar  if  you  get  away 
and  stay  away  for  an  hour."  The  li- 
brary window  opened  on  to  the  lawn  at 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  way  that 
the  youth  disappeared  through  it  would 
have  done  honor  to  a  harlequin.  He  had 
no  more  than  fairly  disappeared  when 
Dorothy  walked  into  the  room,  with 
Grimes  tagging  after  her.  Now,  if  there 
is  one  person  in  all  this  world  that  I  ab- 
solutely detest,  that  one  is  the  aforesaid 
Grimes.  Not  that  I  have  any  special 
cause  for  hating  the  fellow,  except  that 
he  is  little  (both  in  mind  and  body) 
and  fussy  in  his  ways.  I  also  suspected 
that  he  liked  Dorothy  too  well  for  my 
own  peace  of  mind,  though,  of  course, 
her  attitude  in  that  matter  did  not 
worry  me.  But  there  was  no  telling 
what  Grimes  might  do,  if  given  the  op- 
portunity, for  we  had  not  yet  an- 
nounced our  engagement. 

As  they  came  in,  I  stiffened  myself 
into  the  pose  of  the  figure,  praying  in- 
wardly that  Dorothy  would  send 
Grimes  away  at  once.  When  she  had,  I 
would  trust  to  luck  to  get  me  out  of  the 
pickle  I  was  in ;  but  even  though  I  was 
forced  to  become  an  eavesdropper,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  reveal  my 
identity  before  him,  in  my  present  rig- 
out.  She  appeared  to  be  greatly  puz- 
zled at  finding  no  one  in  the  library, 
for  she  exclaimed:  "Oh,  I  thought 
there  was  someone  here."  Having  ap- 
parently satisfied  herself  that  the  room 
was  empty,  she  turned  to  Grimes,  say- 
ing: **Sit  r?ght  down,  Mr.  Grimes;  you 
will  have  to  amuse  yourself  while  I  go 
upstairs  and  hunt  up  that  book."  Then 
she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

I  wis  raging  and  cursing  inwardly. 
To  begin  with,  I  knew  that  if  Grimes 
once  sat  down  it  was  an  awful  job  to 
get  him  to  take  his  departure.  More- 
over, I  had  a  premonition  that  Dorothy 
had  mislaid  the  book,  and  that  she  was 
going  to  have  some  trouble  in  finding  it. 
And,  good  Heavens !  how  hot  that  ar- 
mor was!  Grimes  wandered  up  and 
down  the  floor,  uneasily,  till  at  last  he 
dropped  into  a  chair.  I  almost  groaned 


aloud  at  the  sight.  It  seemed  a  year  un- 
til I  heard  Dorothy  coming  down  the 
stairs  again,  though  I  suppose  in  re- 
ality it  was  about  five  minutes.  She 
came  into  the  room,  crying,  apologetic- 
ally, "Oh,  dear !  it's  too  bad  to  have  kept 
you  waiting,  when  I  didn't  find  the 
book,  after  all." 

At  that  he  began  to  cut  loose  some 
long  rigmarole  of  a  spe'ech,  and  from 
the  trend  of  his  discourse  I  gathered 
that  he  was  about  to  propose  to  her. 
There  was  a  look  of  wonder  on  her 
face,  which  gradually  changed  to  one 
of  alarm  as  he  continued.  Still,  she 
held  herself  remarkably  well  in  check. 
My  state  of  mind,  however,  can  be  bet- 
ter imagined  than  described.  The  idea 
of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  her  to 
see  her  ance3tral  relic  fall  over  in  an 
apoplectic  fit  was  really  all  that  re- 
strained me  from  losing  control  of  my- 
self. Grimes  was  on  his  feet  now,  with 
his  back  toward  me,  and  Dorothy,  ap- 
parently overcome,  had  sunk  into  a 
chair  that  was  no  more  than  three  feet 
distant  from  where  I  stood.  As  he  bent 
over  her,  she  looked  up  at  him,  saying: 
"Oh,  Mr.  Grimes,  you  are  taking  too 
much  for  granted." 

The  next  moment  he  was  down  on 
his  knees  before  her,  attempting  to  take 
her  hand.  I  had  endured  all  that  I  was 
capable  of  enduring,  and  the  tempta- 
tion W9S  too  great  for  me  to  withstand. 
As  he  knelt  before  Dorothy,  with  his 
back  towards  me,  I  raised  the  point  of 
my  sword  slowly  and  pricked  him  with 
it.  Grimes  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a 
startled  yell,  at  the  same  instant  that  I 
took  one  clanking  step  forward,  with 
upraised  sword.  He  gave  one  look  at 
me  over  his  shoulder,  and  then  dashed 
across  the  room  to  the  window  throuerh 
which  Arthur  had  made  his  escape.  Na 
bird  could  have  sailed  through  that 
window  with  more  apparent  ease  than 
Grimes  did. 

I  turned  to  Dorothy.  She  had  fallen 
back  in  the  chair  and  was  staring  at  me 
with  eyes  almost  starting  from  her 
head.  She  seemed  about  to  faint.  The 
effort  she  made  to  speak  was  apparent. 
"Who  are  you?"  she  gasped. 

At  that  I  recollected  my  position. 
Raising  my  hand,  I  put  up  the  visor  of 
the  helmet. 
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At  the  sight  of  my  familiar  face,  even  Lying  back  weakly  in  her  chair,  she 
though  framed  in  such  a  queer  setting,  was  at  length  able  to  speak.  ''What  a 
a  look  of  relief  and  wonder  came  into  start  you  gave  me!"  she  cried. 
Dorothy's  eyes.  Then  the  humor  of  the  "What  a  start  I  gave  Grimes !"  said  I. 
whole  thing  came  over  her ;  she  began  And  at  that  Dorothy's  laughter  start- 
to  smile,  and  then  to  laugh.  ed  afresh. 


IM  '"^ —        ^ 


St  Maud  e.  f  erris 

There  are  days  in  this  busy  life  of  ours. 

As  over  the  world  we  roam. 

When  eyes  are  filled  with  bitter  tears, 

And  hearts  are  oppressed  with  nameless  fears. 

And  a  passionate  longing  for  home. 

We  go  through  the  day  with  smiling  lips, 

But  in  the  darkness  of  night, 

A  cry  of  pain  from  an  aching  heart, 
A  prayer  for  strength  to  play  one's  part. 

Goes  up  to  the  Throne  of  Light. 

A  cry  for  home  and  a  mother's  love, 

That  is  wrung  from  a  soul  distressed. 

For  life  is  hard  and  time  is  long. 

And  the  world  is  weary  with  grief  and  wrong, 

And  only  at  home  there  is  rest. 

Men  pass  us  by  in  the  hurry  of  life. 

Too  busy  to  glance  around; 

Too  full  of  care  and  the  hope  of  gain — 
That  is  maae  at  the  cost  of  another's  pain — 

To  hold  out  a  helping  hand. 

They  see,  maybe,  the  quivering  lips, 

They  hear  the  patient  sigh. 

But  if  life  is  hard,  there  is  much  to  do, 
"We  cannot  wait."  they  say,  "for  you," 

And  quickly  they  pass  us  by. 

But  peace  will  come  to  the  aching  hearts, 
And  comfort  to  those  who  weep. 

Sorrow  and  crying  will  cease  for  aye. 

And  the  lines  of  care  be  smoothed  away. 
When  we  sleep  the  last  long  sleep. 
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CHE  PRINCE  OF  BULGARIA 
was  very  sick,  rolling,  groan- 
ing, pawing  distressfully,  and 
biting  at  his  sides.  And  though 
he  was  attended  by  two  vet- 
erinary surgeons,  his  owner,  trainer  and 
two  swipes,  beside  the  man  who 
"knows  horse,''  yet  two  score  of  us 
gathered  outside  his  stable,  and  talked, 
and  told  what  we  had  seen  done  to 
horses,  and  what  horses  had  done.  We 
were  much  in  the  way  when  the  Prince 
was  led  out  for  a  walk  around,  and  some 
thoughtful  man  built  a  watch-fire  at  a 
safe  distance  from  any  of  the  buildings. 
Around  it  we  scjuatted,  cigar  and  pipe 
smoke  struggling  with  the  odor  of  the 
ubiquitous  cigarette. 

The  "kitchens"  furnished  the  sticks 
for  the  blaze;  and  as  the  red  firelight 
played  over  the  faces  of  the  circle  I 
tnought  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
motley  group.  There  were  high-priced 
jockeys  in  dudish  attire,  rubbers-down 
in  dirty  overalls,  with  their  flannel  shirt 
sleeves  rolled  up,  trainers  who  hoped  to 
be  the  Hylands,  Hildreths  and  Rowes 
of  the  future,  exercise  boys  with  the 
clover  bloom  of  the  hay  fields  still  on 
their  cheeks,  emergency  helpers,  and 
the  contingency  that  has  no  name,  but 
is  as  irresistably  drawn  to  a  big  race 
track  as  the  moth  to  the  flame.  The 
flashing  of  the  fire  revealed  the  expres- 
sions on  the  different  faces — expres- 
sions as  different  as  the  lives  and  hopes 
of  the  men.  Half  of  us  were  telling 
some  experience  we  had  had,  and 
through  and  over  the  stories  ran  a 
cross-fire  of  rough  repartee. 

"Here  comth  Tod  Thloan,  juth  a-bud- 
din'  into  a  William  Whitney,"  jeered  a 
bright-eyed  mulatto  boy,  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  a  jock  who  had  ridden  so 


successfully  that  season  that  he  had 
been  able  to  invest  in  a  promising  two- 
year-old. 

"Oh,  come  off,  you  smoky  proprietor 
of  a  rub-rag,"  was  the  reply,  given, 
however,  with  perfect  good  humor. 

**Doan  go  back  on  de  rub-rag,  Bat, 
'twath  youah  futht  colorth,"  was  the 
lad's  quick  answer. 

A  little,  weazened  jock  who  was 
known  by  the  suggestive  name  of  Legs, 
laughed  and  said :  "That  kid  reminds 
me  of  Posey  Jones,  the  darkey  who 
gave  me  my  first  lessons  in  riding.  He 
was  a  natural  jockey,  was  Posey,  and 
stablemen  were  beginning  to  find  it  out ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  smish-up  at  the 
Hand-di-cap  Kent-Stakes  race  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

"When  he  was  a  kid  he  lived  close  to 
my  old  man's,  and  many  the  neighbor's 
horse  we  trained,  free  of  charge,  and 
without  the  owner's  knowledge. 

**^^y  guv'ner  had  a  hankering  for 
racing,  but  he  was  too  cautious  to  take 
chances,  without  which  no  man  can 
race.  He'd  got  an  old  mare  that  we 
called  Sally  Ann,  and  she  must  have 
been  a  blinger  in  her  day,  for  she  won 
the  stakes  for  the  running  race  at  our 
county  fair  year  after  year. 

"But  the  Snyders,  who  lived  about  a 
mile  from  us,  were  always  trying  to  get 
something  that  would  beat  her;  and 
every  time  they  failed  they  were  mad- 
der than  ever.  But  one  fall  we  heard 
they  had  got  a  winner,  and  when  I  went 
over  to  see  Abraham,  cs  the  horse  was 
called.  Sonny  Snyder,  who  was  about 
my  age.  called  me  a  sneaking  snoop, 
and  when  we  clinched  we  rolled  all  over 
the  barnyard  ;  but  I  wasn't  doing  a  things 
to  him,  and  would  have  had  him  howl- 
ing in  a  minute,  when  his  big  brother 
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Sile  runs  out  and  gives  me  a  couple  of 
kicks  and  helped  Sonny  rub  my  nose  in 
the  dirt.  So  I  went  home  without  find- 
ing out  anything  only  the  stall  that  the 
new  horse  stood  in. 

"There  was  so  much  talk  about  the 
speed  of  the  Snyder  horse  that  the  old 
man  got  funked  and  daresn't  enter  Sal- 
ly Ann  for  the  race,  unless  Posey 
thought  it  safe.  Posey  didn't  know  yet, 
but  we  plotted  and  schemed,  and  one 
night  when  the  moon  was  full,  about  12 
o'clock,  we  took  two  bridles,  four  sheep- 
skin boots  with  the  wool  outside,  and 
Sally  Ann,  and  went  out  to  a  stretch  of 
level  road  that  was  fairly  smooth.  Here 
I  left  Posey  and  Sally  Ann,  and  taking 
the  boots  and  bridle,  started  to  borrow 
the  Snyder  racer,  if  I  could  get  him 
without  being  caught. 

"I  knew  Sile  slept  in  the  barn,  and  I 
knew  what  would  happen  if  he  caught 
me  trying  to  give  Abraham  a  midnight 
exercise;  but  I  differed  from  Dad  in 
this,  that  I  was  willing  to  take  chances. 

"Fd  a  little  bottle  of  oil  with  me,  and 
after  looking:  round,  I  carefully  oiled 
the  hinges  of  the  gate  and  stable  door.. 
An  open  window  let  me  inside  and  I 
soon  located  my  victim  ;  and  though  he 
puffed  and  snorted  some,  I  soon  coaxed 
him  into  quietness.  Putting  the  sheep- 
skin boots  on  him  was  a  delicate  task, 
as  the  stable  was  black  as  pitch,  and  I 
didn't  know  how  he  stood  on  the  sub- 
ject of  kicking.  But  he  was  good  tem- 
pered, and  as  the  stable  door  was  se- 
cured by  the  common  iron  hook  through 
a  staple  on  the  inside,  I  opened  it  and 
led  him  out,  his  wooly  shoes  deadening 
the  sound  of  his  feet.  When  we  were 
well  through  the  gate  I  took  off  the 
boots,  mounted  him,  and  soon  was  with 
my  fellow  conspirator. 

"I  was  to  ride  Sally  Ann,  and  Posey 
took  her  rival.  Away  we  went,  but  my 
miount  came  out  so  far  ahead  that  I 
knew  Posey  wasn't  getting  his  best  out 
of  the  horse,  and  I  taxed  him  with  it. 

'"  I  cain't'  he  said,  sorrowfully.  *I 
doan  want  dis  here  ornery  old  interlep- 
per  to  beat  Sally,  an'  I  jes  natchelly 
pull  'im  befo'  I  know  it.' 

"I  was  jawing,  when  his  face  bright- 
ened. 'Bait  me,  Laigs,'  says  he,  'bait  me 
sumpin,  an'  I  kin  ride  fit  to  skin  'im.' 

"Neither  of  us  had  much  to  bet,  but  I 


laid  my  pocket  comb  and  jack-knife 
down  under  a  tree,  and  Posey  put  his 
mouth  organ  against  'em,  and  away  we 
went,  Abe  coming  in  only  a  quarter  of 
a  length  behind  the  mare.  I  wasn't  sure 
but  he  could  be  pushed  into  beating  her 
yet.  Mother  had  just  made  me  a  new 
pink  gingham  shirt.  I  thought  it  was 
the  prettiest  shirt  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
so  did  the  nig.  I  peeled  that  shirt,  and 
says  I:  'Posey,  if  you've  anything  to 
put  up  against  this,  and  you  can  fetch 
the  horse  in  first,  the  pink  shirt  is 
yours.' 

**He  didn't  have  much,  but  he  would 
not  be  bluffed.  His  shirt  was  old  and 
ragged,  but  his  trousers  were  new,  and 
in  two  minutes  they  lay  beside  my  shirt. 

"  'Wait  till  I  git  a  club,'  says  he. 
'Laigs,  yoh's  los'  yoh  shut,  or  I  digs 
taters  ter-morrer  'thout  no  breeches.' 

*'I  tell  you  that  was  a  horse  racel 
Abraham  done  just  his  living  best,  and 
Posey's  ragged  shirt-tail  fluttered  like 
a  pennon ;  but  Sally  Ann  had  the  blood, 
and  she  was  just  a  nose  ahead^  Abra- 
ham was  wet  as  a  muskrat  when  I 
sneaked  him  back  to  his  stall.  It  was 
coming  toward  morning  then,  and  when 
I  was  getting  his  boots  off  he  lumbered 
round,  and  I  heard  Sile  sliding  off  the 
hay  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I 
dropped  on  the  floor  and  he  almost 
stepped  on  me.  My  gorge  riz  up  as  I 
remembered  the  kicking  he'd  give  me ; 
but  I  held  my  breath,  and  he  says: 
'What's  the  matter?'  and  put  his  hand 
on  the  horse ;  and  as  he  feels  the  water 
dripping  off  him,  he  gasps  out:  'Ele- 
phants and  antymires!  Abe,  has  the 
witches  been  ridin'  ve,  or  have  ye  had 
Richard  the  Third's  nightmare?' 

"He  went  back  after  the  lantern,  and 
I  takes  the  boots  and  drops  out  of  the 
window,  smooth  as  silk. 

'*Sally  Ann  was  entered,  on  Posey's 
advice,  and  she  won  by  a  neck,  but  she 
wouldn't  if  Pose  had  rode  Abe  on  a 
bet." 

The  sound  of  Bulgaria  throwing  him- 
self around  in  his  stall  broke  in  on  the 
talk. 

"He's  worse,"  said  the  "man  who 
knows  horse,"  borrowing  a  chew  of 
plug  and  going  back  to  the  stable. 

Someone  touched  my  shoulder  and 
whispered  that  there  was  a  can  of  beer 
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at  the  east  corner  of  the  covered  exer- 
cising course ;  but  as  the  east  corner  of 
a  circular  building  is  not  easily  found, 
I  remained  by  the  fire,  and  Paunchy 
Ballard  scrouged  through  the  crowd 
and  squatted  beside  me.  Paunchy  had 
been  a  jock  once,  but  the  fatal  fatness 
that  crept  upon  him  had  reduced  him 
to  the  broom  and  fork. 

**rve  failed  to  get  my  mount  in  first, 
more  than  once/'  he  said,  as  he  spat  in 
the  fire,  *'but  never  but  once  did  I  fail 
to  pull  a  horse  when  I  tried.  I  was 
riding  for  Old  Tike  Bronson,  and  as 
every  one  knew,  he  was  a  slippery  old 
sinner,  always  doubling,  hedging  and 
tricking.  He  was  running  his  Pious  Pe- 
ter, a  darn  good  horse,  but  owing  to 
Bronson's  crookedness,  no  one  knew 
when  Peter  was  out  for  blood.  But 
when  Tike  matched  him  against  Taran- 
tula, he  blowed  and  bragged,  and  bet 
till  every  one  believed  Pete' was  out  to 
win  that  time,  and  as  he  was  unques- 
tionably swifter  than  Tarantula,  the 
money  that  was  piled  up  on  old  Pious 
would  do  you  good  to  see. 

"When  Tike  had  got  'em  just  where 
he  wanted  'em,  he  slips  the  money  in  a 
friend's  hand  and  lays  three  or  four 
thousand  on  Tarantula,  every  dollar  of 
which  was  worth  a  ten  on  Peter.  And 
he  told  me  to  pull  Pious  and  let  Taran- 
tula in  first,  if  I  pulled  the  old  horse's 
head  off ;  and  he  did  have  a  mouth  like 
a  policeman's  heart. 

"Well,  when  I  ride  for  a  man  I  ride 
as  he  instructs  me ;  and  if  the  old  Shy- 
lock  could  have  been  satisfied  with  my 
word  to  hold  Peter,  he'd  'a'  been  all 
right.  His  trainer  saddled  the  racer 
while  I  got  on  my  colors,  and  when  I 
went  to  get  him,  old  Tike  was  there, 
with  his  hands  shaking  with'  anxiety 
and  excitement,  a  little  worse  than  old 
age  or  whisky  could  shake  them.  He 
exchanged  a  look  with  the  trainer,  and 
showing  his  yellow  teeth  in  a  grin,  he 


says  to  me :  'You'll  come  in  second,  all 
right,  for  he'll  fly  all  over  the  track.' 
I  supposed  that  he  meant  that  I  was  to 
make  the  horse  fly  the  track,  so  I  just 
nodded  and  galloped  around  the  track 
to  warm  him  up,  as  I  always  did.  But 
the  warming  up  seemed  to  put  the  very 
devil  in  hims  and  'twas  all  I  could  do  to 
hold  him  till  the  web  went  up.  Then  he 
went!  Great  scat,  how  he  went !  Hold 
him,  did  you  say?  I  might  as  well  try 
to  hold  a  wildcat  with  hydrophobia. 
Tarantula  couldn't  see  his  dust.  I 
throwed  my  whip  and  sawed  on  the  bit, 
but  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  pull 
up  a  cyclone.  Under  the  wire  we  flew, 
and  were  half  way  round  the  course 
again  before  Tarantula  got  home. 

"What  ailed  him?  Why,  that  slob- 
bering old  chump  was  afraid  I  might 
fail  to  fetch  him  in  second ;  so  he  went 
to  the  trainer  when  he  was  saddling, 
and  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  do  some- 
thing to  sort  of  queer  Pious  so  he  d  fly 
the  track,  whirl  round,  or  something  of 
the  sort.  And  the  trainer  he  allowed 
turpentine  would  do  it.  So  they  wet  his 
back  with  it  and  rubbed  it  behind  his 
ears,  under  his  legs,  and  every  place 
they  thought  when  he  got  w.rm  he'd 
begin  to  feel  it.  And  I  guess  he  felt  it, 
all  right,  all  right." 

I'd  been  so  interested  in  Paunchv's 
varn  that  I  hadn't  noticed  when  the 
sounds  from  the  Prince's  stall  ceased. 

"He's  all  right!  Bulgaria  is  next  to 
himself  and  taking  a  nibble  of  hay." 
The  joy  that  was  manifested  in  the 
speaker's  voice  would  have  told  me  that 
he  was  the  Prince's  trainer,  even  had  I 
not  known  him. 

"Say,  boys,  do  you  know  the  first 
string  has  to  take  the  course  for  a  work- 
out at  daybreak  ?"  someone  asked  ;  and 
in  ten  minutes  the  watch-fire  was  de- 
serted by  everyone  but  Paunchy,  who 
poured  a  bucket  of  water  upon  the 
glowing  embers. 
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Sy  OliUlani  BittU  Obits 

Cbe  Limit  of  Knowledge 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a  writer  in  one  of  our  scientific  journals  suggested 
that  there  might  be  in  existence  some  great  power  unknown  to  man,  but  which, 
when  discovered,  would  revolutionize  the  world.  Although  some  marvelous 
discoveries  have  been  made  since  then,  the  discovery  of  Radium,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  our  department  "The  Month,"  bids  fair  to  become  the  most  important 
advance  made  in  Science  since  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  electricity,  and 
it  may,  indeed,  be  the  power  that  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  world.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  great  force  goes  to  show  that,  instead  of  our  having  reached  a 
limit  of  knowledge,  as  our  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  immediate  past 
would  seem  to  indicate,  we  are  rather  just  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  storehouse 
of  knowledge.  The  accomplishments  of  Science  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  dur- 
ing this  century  may  reach  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  scientific  enthu- 
siast. 

Cbe  price  of  Cbingd 

All  experience  goes  to  prove  that  of  the  possible  nothing  is  impossible  to  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  The  man  or  woman  whose  great  and  over- 
weaning  ambition  is  for  social  success  can  undoubtedly  attain  this  if  he  or  she 
will  sacrifice, — it  may  be  friends,  feelings,  intellectual  or  spiritual  grqwth,  pride 
or  money — sufficiently  for  it.  But  it  will  be  attained  at  a  COST.  Nothing  is  free 
in  this  world.  We  pay  a  price  for  even  the  air  we  breathe.  So,  again,  the 
young  m»an  who  wishes  to  attain  success  in  his  chosen  business  or  profession 
CAN  attain  it.  But  he  mifst  face  squarely  the  question — Are  you  willing  to 
pay  the  price?  He  answers  that  question  unconsciously  a  hundred  times  every 
d?y,  and  every  failure,  good  or  bad,  has  the  sum  total  of  those  answers  as  its 
raison  d'etre.  The  trouble  is,  we  deceive  ouselves.  We  are  not  willing  to  face 
the  question,  ana  we  procrastinate,  procrastinate,  procrastinate.  There  can  be  no 
failure  when  one  honestly  answers  this  question  and  abides  by  his  decision. 

Che  Olork  of  the  Railroads 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  California,  and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  to  bulldoze  the  railroads  and  belittle  the  work  that 
they  are  doing.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for  when  the  history  of 
the  West  is  written  from  a  fair  perspective  and  from  the  standpoint  of  an  un- 
prejudiced observer  it  will  doubtless  appear  that  the  railroads  have  been  the 
predominant  force  in  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  the  West.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  work  that  the  railroads  have  done 
for  this  section  has  never  been  more  productive  of  good  than  that  which  is  be- 
mg  carried  on  now  by  the  passenger  departments  of  the  lines  terminating  on  this 
Coast.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  doing  a  noble  work  with  its  publications,  and 
the  passenger  department  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  is 
getting  out  some  splendid  booklets  that  are  having  telling  results.  The  North- 
ern Pacific  and  Great  Northern  are  also  using  printers'  ink  liberally  and  effect- 
ively. All  conversant  with  the  work  that  the  railroads  are  doing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Coast — a  development  so  badlv  needed — will  agree  that  a  great  debt 

of  gratitude  is  due  them  from  all  who  have  even  the  smallest  finanf6Tlilx interests 
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The  JSavy  an  Indtruinetit  of  peace 


In  a  recent  article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  Lieut.  R.  P.  Hobson 
makes  this  urgent  appeal  for  an  in- 
creased navy  as  an  instrument  of  pa- 
cification : 

We  are  the  only  innately  peaceful  na- 
tion of  the  great  Powers.  The  Euro- 
pean Powers  are  organized  for  invas- 
ion and  for  repelling  of  invasion,  the 
nations  constituting  great  military 
camps,  where  war  and  warfare,  the  mil- 
itary and  militarism,  permeate  and 
mould  the  minds  and  character  of  the 
people.  In  America,  the  contrast  is 
complete;  with  no  wish  for  conquest, 
no  dread  of  invasion,  free  from  the  mil- 
itary, Americans  are  engaged  in  and 
absorbed  by  the  useful  pursuits  of 
peace.  Indeed,  the  absorption  of  in- 
dividual business  is  so  complete  and 
personal  liberty  is  so  secure,  that  the 
citizens  forget  public  affairs — this  for- 
getfulness  constituting,  in  fact,  an  in- 
cidental weakness  from  which  flows 
periodically  bad  government  in  the 
cities  and  slackness  in  our  national  pur- 
poses, especially  our  foreign  policies,  a 
weakness  that  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  every  thoughtful  citizen 
making  it  a  point,  whether  entering 
politics  himself  or  not,  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  public  affairs. 

Being  the  only  fundamentally  peace- 
ful people  of  the  world,  we  are  consti- 
tuted the  advocate  and  champion  of 
peace  for  the  world. 

In  addition,  engaged  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits, we  learn  to  appreciate  and  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others,  and  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  recognize  the 
principle  that  advantage  as  well  as 
right  lies  not  in  injuring  one's  neigh- 
bor, not  in  reducing  his  happiness,  but 
actually  in  helping  him  and  adding  to 


his  happiness — that  an  increase  of  hap- 
piness for  any  citizen  is  an  asset  for 
the  community,  that  an  advance  in  the 
welfare  of  any  people  is  an  asset  for 
the  world.  With  our  wonderful  system 
of  government,  too,  where  each  unit 
retains  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
unit  and  participates  in  the  common 
affairs  in  the  measure  warranted  by 
its  interests  involved,  we  are  evolving 
the  only  system  which  can  be  extended 
indefinitely,  and  which  can  lead  to  a 
brotherhood  of  the  nations  in  which 
they  could  live  in  peace  with  each  other, 
each  attending  to  its  own  affairs,  hav- 
ing only  its  just  weight  in  the  common 
council,  while  endeavoring  not  to  in- 
jure other  nations,  but  actually  to  help 
them  as  much  ^s  possible. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  world  in- 
fluence of  our  country  must  rest  upon 
the  Navy  alone;  it  is  only  through  a 
great   Navy   that   we   can    extend   our 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  China,  through  it 
alone  can  we  give  effect  to  our  general 
advocacy   of   free   institutions,   to  our 
advocacy  of  peace  and  of  the  brother- 
hood   of    man.     Our    forefathers    and 
fathers  were  nobly  engaged  and  show- 
ed a  splendid  devotion  when  they  col- 
onized our  country,  won  its  independ- 
ence,   founded    the    government,    per- 
fected  its   institutions     and     perpetu- 
ated the  nation.    Our  country  has  now 
graduated,  and  we  of  this  generation 
are  called  upon  to  shape  its  course  as  it 
steps  forth  into  the  world  to  play  its 
part  as  a  World  Fow  r,  to  inaugurate 
its  career  of  world  service.    We  should 
be  unworthy  of  our  inheritance,  did  we 
not  lay  out  and  seek  for  our  country-  a 
mighty  and  beneficent  role,  to  fill  its 
majestic     and    glorious    opportunities 
and   possibilities  for  useful  service    to 
mankind. 
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For  this  glorious  role,  that  we  should 
all  covet  for  our  country,  for  fulfilling 
c>ur  sacred  duties  as  a  nation,  we  must 
maintain  a  great  navy. 

To  meet  these  demands  of  sacred 
J.  rinciples  that  appeal  to  the  conscience, 
as  for  those  of  material  interests,  the 
United  States  should  have  the  largest 
navy  in  the  world ;  indeed,  the  propor- 
tions would  not  be  strained  if  the  Navy 
of  Ihe  United  States  equalled  the  com- 
bined navies  of  the  earth. 

Let  all  earnest  men  and  women,  who 
wish  for  the  reign  of  peace  and  good- 
will on  earth,  realize  the  fact  that, 
though  Hague  Conferences  and  Inter- 
national Peace  Societies  are  useful,  the 
real  practical  way  to  hasten  this  reign 
is  to  place  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
nation  of  peace,  the  nation  of  liberty, 
the  nation  of  beneficent  promptings ; 
let  them  realize  that  the  United  States 
Navy,  which  alone  can  give  control  to 
the  nation,  is  thus  the  bulwark  of  hu- 
man liberty,  the  agent  of  peace,  the 
instrument  of  brotherly  love. 

No  one  need  have  apprehension  as  to 
the  effect  on  our  institutions  of  having 
a  great  navy.  No  navy  ever  overthrew 
any  government  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  With  a  navy  equal  to  the  com- 
bined navies  of  the  earth,  the  numbers 
of  citizens  involved  would  be  but  a 
little  handful  out  on  the  sea,  and  how- 
ever strict  in  discipline  and  military 
methods  they  may  be  among  them- 
selves, the  body  of  the  nation  would 
remain  unaffected.  There  could  not  be 
the  slightest  tendency  toward  militar- 
ism ;  while  the  accompanying  sense  of 
power  and  of  control  would  but  deepen, 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  engag- 
ed only  in  peaceful  pursuits,  the  feel- 
ing of  responsibility,  quickening  the 
nation's  conscience,  advancing  the  na- 
tion's moral  development.  Indeed, 
noble  efforts  for  other  nations  and  for 
the  world  would  be  a  wholesome  tonic 
for  our  nation.     Breathing  the  purer 


air  of  such  an  exalted  station  would 
quicken  the  pulse  of  the  nation  and 
send  a  brighter,  stronger  current  to 
eliminate  morbid  germs  from  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body  politic,  offsetting 
tendencies  toward  commercialism  and 
materialism. 

It  is  of  moriientous  significance  that 
naval  power  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
complete  liberalism,  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  being  simply  a  race  for 
wealth.  Here  the  liberal  nations,  in 
which  productiveness  is  the  prime  in- 
centive, where  the  population  remains 
in  productive  pursuits,  will  hold  the 
controlling  advantage.  It  is  naval 
power  that  ultimately  will  give  control 
to  the  useful  and  the  good,  that  will 
give  the  earth's  inheritance  to  the 
meek;  naval  power  is  the  agency  for 
regenerating  and  redeeming  the  world. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
any  present  or  future  effort  of  a  single 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  to 
strike  at  America's  naval  growth  would 
but  hasten  the  day  of  America's  naval 
supremacy.  The  conditions  for  su- 
premacy now  exist.  Mighty  forces 
are  at  work.  The  most  potential  na- 
tion in  history,  standing  upon  the 
strategic  vantage-ground  of  the  world, 
with  unparalled  equipment,  is  being 
called  upon  by  the  strongest  demands 
of  interest  and  the  most  imperative  ap- 
peals of  duty.  Like  the  cumulative 
processes  of  nature,  the  movement  will 
be  irresistible.  It  cannot  be  checked. 
The  finger  of  fate  is  pointing  forward. 
America  will  be  the  controlling  World 
Power,  holding  the  sceptre  of  the  sea, 
reigning  in  mighty  beneficence  with 
the  guiding  principle  of  a  maximum 
of  world  service.  She  will  help  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Europe  will  be 
saved  by  her  young  offspring  grown  to 
manhood.  The  race  will  work  out  its 
salvation  through  the  rise  of  America. 
I  believe  this  is  the  will  of  God. 
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^amee  Gordon  Beimett— 

When  you  picture  in  your  mind  the 
editor  of  a  modern  newspaper,  you  nat- 
urally think  of  him  as  sitting  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  at  a  disordered  desk  in  a 
cluttered  office,  frorh  which  citadel  he 
directs  the  various  forces  of  his  paper. 
That  picture  might  do  for  the  ordinary 
editor,  but  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  is  not  an  editor 
of  the  ordinary  stamp.  He  was  the 
originator  of  long-distance  editing. 
From  his  beautiful  Parisian  home,  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he 
controlls  every  detail  of  his  business 
with  as  intimate  knowledge,  as  careful 
efficiency  as  if  he  were  there  in  person. 
Through  three  thousand  miles  of  cable 
he  commands  with  ias  great  certainty 
and  intelligence  as  if  he  were  issuing 
his  orders  by  word  of  mouth. 

When  the  Herald  came  into  his  pos- 
session through  the  death  of  his  father, 
it  was  a  little,  inglorious  sheet,  without 
prestige  or  prosperity.  But  with  the 
infusion  of  new  life  and  the  stamp  of  a 
vigorous,  assertive  personality,  it  soon 
swept  to  the  fore,  and  occupied  a  com- 
manding position  among  its  metropoli- 
tan contemporaries.  With  a  courageous 
scorn  for  tradition  and  convention,  the 
young  editor  quickly  abandoned  the 
beaten  ways  of  journalism  and  struck 
out  new  and  fresh  paths  for  his  rising 
young  paper.  The  Herald  not  only 
printed  things,  but  did  things.  It  not 
only  recorded  news,  but  made  news.  It 
was  Mr.  Bennett  who  sent  Stanley  into 
Central  Africa  to  find  Livingstone.  He 
equipped  a  polar  expedition.  He  headed 
the  subscription  fund  for  starving  Ire- 
land with  $100,000,  and  raised  three 
times  that  sum.  He  laid  a  new  Atlantic 
cable  and  broke  the  cable  trust.  There 
was  no  limit  to  his  aggressive  enter- 
prise. As  a  consequence,  his  paper 
f  nirished  like  the  green  bay  tree,  and 


its  proprietor  became  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  geniuses  of  modern  jour- 
nalism. 

Maecagirf'e  Struggle  to  Succeee— 

No  successful  man  of  modern  times 
has  had  more  to  contend  with,  has 
overcome  more  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  triumph,  than  Pietro  Mascagni. 
Parental  opposition,  poverty,  obscurity, 
all  these  were  met  and  overcome  before 
his  genius  was  recognized  and  his  la- 
bors crowned  with  success.  His  father, 
a  baker,  intended  Pietro  for  the  law, 
and,  accordingly,  sent  him  to  a  law 
school.  But  instead  of  mastering  juris- 
prudence, the  boy  mastered  counter- 
point; instead  of  studying  codes  and 
statutes,  he  studied  harmony  and  com- 
position. His  note  book  was  filled  with 
notes  of  another  sort. 

Discovering  his  inaptitude  for  the 
law,  the  father  locked  his  son  up  at 
home.  A  compassionate  uncle  took  pity 
upon  the  youth,  however,  and  his  kind- 
ness enabled  Pietro  to  study  miisic  to 
his  hearths  content.  Upon  the  uncle's 
death,  a  new  patron  appeared  in  the 
form  of  Count  Floristan,  who  made  it 
possible  for  the  boy  to  still  further  in- 
dulge his  passion. 

When  at  last  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  suffered  all  the  pains 
of  want,  and  that  finer,  spiritual  hunger 
which  only  the  artistic  soul,  cravinsf 
recognition,  can  know.  Only  the  loving 
support  of  his  loyal  young  wife  enabled 
him  to  survive  his  hardships  and  dis- 
couragements. Finally,  he  determined 
to  compete  for  a  prize  of  $600  offered 
by  a  publisher  for  the  best  one-act 
opera.  Mascagni  had  the  score  of  Cav- 
alleria  Rusticana,  written  ifi  two  acts. 
He  substituted  the  famous  intermezzo 
for  the  intermission,  and  submitted  the 
manuscript  to  the  judges.  That  it  won 
the  prize  goes  without  saying.    It  was 
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produced  soon  after  in  Rome  and  was 
accorded  the  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. With  its  production  in  other  the- 
aters, the  fame  of  the  young  composer 
was  published  throughout  the  whole 
musical  world.  Cavalleria  was  the  fu- 
ror of  the  day.    The  public  went  wild 


TOM  LOFTIN  JOHNSON, 
Mayor  of   Cleveland   and   a   prominent  candidate   for 
the  Presidential     nomination    on    the    Democratic 
ticket 

over  it.  Its  passion,  its  dramatic  fire,  its 
haunting  melodies,  carried  everything 
before  it.  With  a  single  bound,  the 
young  composer  leaped,  unheralded,  to 
the  proudest  position  he  could  possibly 
have  coveted. 

Carncgk^d  Sarly  Rarddbfpa  - 

Mr.  Carnegie  makes  no  pretense  to 
being  a  public  orator,  says  Leslie's 
Weekly,  but  that  he  has  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  saying  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  place  has  been  made  evident  on 
numerous  occasions.  Such  an  occasion 
was  the  recent  annual  dinner  given  in 
Mr.  Carnegie's  honor  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  where 
he  made  a  brief  address.  Speaking  at 
this  time  of  some  of  his  early  experi- 
ences, Mr.  Carnegie  said  that  the  great- 
est change  that  ever  came  to  him  was 
when  he  was  transferred  from  the  cel- 
lar of  an  engine-room  to  a  telegraph 
office  "where  there  was  clean  paper  and 


pencils  and  windows.'*  "That  was  the 
first  glimpse  I  had,"  he  said,  "of  para- 
dise, and  when  I  was  getting  the 
princely  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month.  I  became  able  (having  surrep- 
titiously practiced  at  the  key  in  the  ear- 
ly morning  hours  before  the  operator 
arrived)  to  call  up  New  Orleans — the 
line  through  from  Pittsburg  was  not 
completed  when  I  began  work  in  the 
office,  but  it  was  when  I  learned  to  tele- 
graph. I  clicked  off  'N.  O.'— New  Or- 
leans— and  signed  'D'  for  Pittsburg, 
and  said  *Gm' — Good  morning.  The 
answer  came,  back:  'Good  morning.' 
And  then  I  said  to  myself  that  it  was 
true,  as  Swedenborg  said  about  heaven, 
that  space  was  annihilated." 

6nieraon^8  Hppearance — 

Emerson's  appearance  was  striking, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Atlantic,  and  his 
manner  not  without  a  certain  austere 
awkwardness,  especially  noticeable  on 
the  lecture  platform,  where  for  years  I 
rarely  missed  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
him.  He  was  tall  and  spare,  with  a 
slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  a  head 
carried  slightly  forward,  and  fine  eyes 
of  a  peculiar,  peering,  penetrating  ex- 
pression. The  strong,  aquiline  nose 
was  the  most  characteristic  feature,  but 
he  had  ears  to  match ;  they  were  the 
side-wheels  to  that  prow  :  viewed  from 
behind,  they  stood  out  from  his  head 
like  wings  borrowed  from  the  feet  of 
Mercury.  The  head  itself  was  one  to 
baffle  phrenology.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  remarkable  about  it  except  its 
unusual  height  in  the  spiritual  and 
moral  regions,  veneration,  firmness, 
self-esteem.  It  was  otherwise  almost 
commonplace,  full  in  the  observing  fac- 
ulties, but  falling  away  to  flatness  in 
what  is  known  as  causality;  wide  in 
ideality  and  sublimity,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  guess  from  rather  close  scrutiny 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  in  caution 
and  destructiveness.  His  force  did  not 
lie  in  mere  intellect.  He  never  argued  ; 
what  was  reasoning  in  others  was  in 
him  a  questioning  of  the  perceptions. 
Add  to  this  temperament,  genius,  the 
torrential  source  of  being  we  name  the 
soul,  elusive  to  the  anatomist  and  to 
the  fumbling  fingers  of  the  phrenolo- 
gist forever  past  finding  out. 
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8abbatb  Obecrvance— 

The  question  of  Sabbath  observance 
is  one  that  vitally  affects  the  home.  In- 
deed, the  best  interests  of  the  home  and 
the  conservation  of  the  Sabbath  are 
mutually  dependant.  If  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath  day  is  to  be  preserved,  if  it 
is  to  resist  the  insidious  encroachments 
of  pleasure-seeking;  if  it  is  to  remain 
a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  then  all  the 
forces  of  the  home  must  be  arrayed  for 
its  preservation.  And  if  the  home  is  to 
maintain  its  place  as  the  citadel  of 
righteousness  and  morality,  the  great- 
est of  all  factors  which  make  for  high 
thinking  and  clean  living,  then  must 
the  Sabbath  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of 
holiness  and  peace. 

Of  the  seven  days  of  the  week  it  is 
the  only  one  on  which  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family  may  be  together 
throughout  the  whole  dav.  Then  are 
the  father  and  other  workers  relieved 
of  the  week-day  cares  ;  the  children  are 
released  from  school ;  and  all  are  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  each  other's  companion- 
ship. How  necessary,  then,  that  this 
one  day  be  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  home! — how  needful  that  it  be 
kept  free  of  all  that  is  worldly  and  ir- 
reverent !  On  this  day,  all  the  forces  of 
the  home  should  be  emphasized.  Only 
peace,  love  and  mutual  understanding 
should  prevail.  All  fault-finding,  jeal- 
ousy and  strife  should  be  hushed,  and 
sweetness  and  good  will  have  their  per- 
fect work. 

From  its  religious  side,  the  question 
of  Sundav-keeping  presents  many  diffi- 
culties. What  mav  one  do  on  Sunday? 
What  may  one  not  do?  In  our  grand- 
fathers* time,  Sunday  was  a  day  of  stag- 
nation and  mirthless  calm.  The  drag- 
ging hours  were  spent  on  the  unyielding 
l^enches  of  the  church,  in  a  visit  to  the 
cemeterv,  rehearsals  of  the  catechism, 


or  the  reading  of  books  whose  uncom- 
promising piety  was  unrelieved  by  hu- 
man interest.  All  levity  or  amusement 
were  strictly  forbidden.  Small  wonder 
that  the  children  found  Sunday  the  day 
of  all  the  week  the  most  to  be  dreaded. 

All  that  has  passed  now.  Sunday  is 
no  longer  a  day  of  funereal  gloom.  The 
benches  are  no  longer  uncushioned,  and 
the  church  services  are  neither  unrea- 
sonably long  nor  devoid  of  interest.  One 
may  read  other  books  than  Fox's  Mar- 
tyrs, and  may  indulge  in  other  forms  of 
diversion  than  carrying  flowers  to  the 
cemetery. 

The  danger  lurks  in  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  herein  lies  the  problem: 
where  to  draw  the  line?  Surely,  there 
is  no  harm  in  going  walking  on  Sun- 
day, pleads  one.  And  if  that  is  permit- 
ted, it  certainly  is  no  worse  to  take  a 
ride  on  the  street  car,  argues  another. 
Automobiling  is  but  a  short  step.  And 
from  that  to  a  quiet  game  of  tennis  is  no 
step  at  all.  Sunday  base  ball  and  the- 
ater soon  follow,  and  so  on  until  all  dis- 
tinctions are  lost,  and  the  Sunday  is  no 
longer  the  Sabbath,  but  a  day  of  blat- 
ant pleasure  and  merrymaking. 

All  religious  aspects  apart,  this  is  a 
condition  to  be  apprehended  and  most 
carefully  guarded  against.  The  "Euro- 
pean Sabbath"  is  a  menace  too  great  to 
be  ignored.  The  home  and  the  indi- 
vidual should  unite  their  forces  with 
the  church  and  the  government  in  com- 
bating its  approach. 

As  for  the  question,  What  mav  we  do 
on  Sunday?  it  must  be  decided  by  the 
individual,  and  by  the  home.  To  each 
one  of  sound  moral  health  there  is 
given  a  perception  between  right  and 
wrong.  And  let  each  one  employ  this 
sense,  carefully  and  prayerfully,  in  the 
question  of  Sabbath  observance.  Let 
there  be  no  compromise,  and  if  there  be 
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any  doubt  in  your  mind,  decide  in  favor 
of  the  Sabbath.  Then  will  the  Sabbath 
be  conserved  for  our  home  and  our 
land,  and  the  day  of  rest,  sweetest  and 
best  of  all  days,  will  continue  to  exert 
its  benificent  influence  over  all  people. 

HLeseon— 

Almost  every  morning,  coming  to 
town  on  the  street  car,  I  meet  a  certain 
neighbor  and  friend.  He  is  a  busy  man, 
about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  a  man  of 
kindly  bearing  and  more  than  ordinary 
culture.  We  enjoy  a  chat  upon  the 
moving  events  of  the  day,  and  his  ex- 
cellent views  are  often  an  inspiration  to 
me.  He  believes  in  kindergartens  and 
so  do  I.  He  believes  in  about  all  the  re- 
formative movements  in  which  .  I  be- 
lieve. So  we  think  along  similar  lines 
in  similar  ways,  and  naturally  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  we  are  indors- 
ed. 

When  I  asked  him,  the  other  morn- 
ing, "How  are  the  folks?'*  he  replied: 
"All  pretty  well,  thank  you ;  but  Mrs. 
A."  (his  wife)  "has  not  been  very  well 
of  late."  Again,  another  mornmg,  1  put 
the  question,  and  received  the  same  an- 
swer. Then  it  happened  that  I  met  Mrs. 
A.  on  the  car.  To  the  same  question, 
she  replied:  "All  pretty  well,  thank 
you ;  but  Mr.  A.  has  not  been  very  well 
of  late." 

I've  been  thinking  about  those  two 
answers.  They  reveal  conditions  in  the 
home.  As  years  passed,  and  children 
have  grown  up,  the  hearts  of  this  father 
and  mother  have  come  to  be  knitted  to- 
gether most  closely.  Each  is  most 
watchful  of  the  other's  condition,  and 
thoughtfulness  and  helpfulness  are  the 
strong  ruling  elements  of  the  home  life. 
What  brighter  spot  on  earth  than  such 
a  home?  €k^L6. 


Should  the  ^ife  Raw  an  HUowance?— 

Should  the  wife  have  an  allowance? 
asks  a  contributor  to  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  a  definite  sum  set 
apart  out  of  the  family  income  for  her- 
self, or  should  she  have  to  ask  her  hus- 
band, as  if  it  were  charity,  for  money 
with  which  to  buy  her  hats,  gloves, 
ribbons  and  the  thousand  and  one 
needed  trifles?  Men  are  apt  to  think 
that  because  women  do  not  do  the  work 
for  which  they  (the  men)  are  paid,  they 
have  no  part  in  earning  it,  and  are 
sooner  or  later  inclined  to  ask,  "Where 
is  the  quarter  I  gave  you  yesterday?" 

Marriage  is  a  partnership  in  a  special 
sense,  in  which  the  man  is  generally  the 
bread-winner;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  woman  is  merely  an  or- 
nament or  a  doll,  arrayed  in  pretty 
dresses  or  house  gowns.  In  the  ideal 
home  the  wife  bears  her  share  o^  the 
burdens  that  must  come,  it  would  seem, 
to  all  of  us.  She  keeps  the  house  more  or 
less  elaborately,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  she  has  one  servant  or 
more,  her  burdens  take  other  foims 
than  as  if  she  did  her  own  work.  If  she 
has  children,  there  is  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  them  and  training  them. 
The  mother's  influence  upon  her  chil- 
dren, for  good  or  evil,  is  very  great.  If 
there  are  guests  at  the  home,  the  mat- 
ter of  entertainment  largely  devolves 
upon  the  wife.  Her  duties  are  multi- 
farious, and  when  she  has  done  all,  she 
is  expected  to  be  a  companion  for  her 
husband,  and  to  be  interested  in  the 
things  in  which  he  is  interested.  All 
this  is  just  as  much  the  contribution  to 
the  household  happiness  and  comfort 
as  the  money  the  husband  brings  home 
every  week.  In  business  matters  the 
wife  should  be  treated  like  a  business 
partner ;  she  should  have  an  allowance, 
and  should  not  have  a  false  sentiment 
about  asking  for  it. 
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Cbc  pioneer 


fbnt  Httempte  at  Government— 

On  March  i6,  1838,  the  first  step  was 
taken  toward  securing  a  government 
for  the  original  settlement  along  the 
Willamette.  Thirty-six  of  the  settlers 
of  Willamette  Valley  framed  a  memo- 
rial to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  new-found  country  and 
begging  for  occupation  by  the  United 
States.  The  document  was  presented 
to  the  Senate,  January  28th,  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  was  promptly  laid  up- 
on the  table  and  forgotten. 

In  1840,  another  memorial  was  sent, 
this  time  with  seventy  signatures,  pray- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial 
government.  Realizing,  however,  that, 
at  best,  nothing  would  be  done  before 
a  delay  of  many  months,  the  pioneers 
decided  to  take  miatters  in  their  own 
hands  and  to  provide  such  government 
as  was  needed  to  insure  peace  and  se- 
curity. Accordingly,  February  7,  1841, 
a  meeting  was  called  at  Champoeg, 
then  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  with 
the  purpose  "of  consulting  upon  steps 
necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  founda- 
tion of  laws  and  the  election  of  officers 
to  execute  them."  In  spite  of  this  ex- 
cellent intention,  no  action  was  taken. 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  there 
occurred  an  event  which  served  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  a  government. 
This  was  the  death  of  Ewing  Young,  a 
settler  who  possessed  considerable 
property,  but  who  died  intestate  ana 
with  no  heirs.  Had  Mr.  Young  been 
connected  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Com-, 
pany.  or  with  the  Missions,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  proper 
disposition  of  his  estate.    But,  being  a 


detached  settler,  there  were  neither  laws 
to  control  nor  courts  to  administer.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  this  demonstration 
of  their  need,  the  settlers  called  another 
meeting,  but  again  interest  died  out  be- 
fore action  was  taken.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Company  was  partly  responsible 
for  this  indiflFerence,.as  it  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  any  organization  which 
mdght  curtail  its  power. 

In  1843,  another  attempt  was  made, 
this  time  with  greater  success.  After 
several  mieetings,  a  legislative  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  frame  laws,  and  a 
supreme  judge,  clerk  and  sheriff  were 
elected.  The  law-making  body  met  on 
the  i6th  of  May  and  formulated  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  consideration  of  the 
settlers,  who  convened  for  this  purpose 
at  Champoeg.  At  this  meeting,  the  laws 
were  ratified  and  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment organized,  known  as  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory. The  territory  was  divided  into 
four  vast  districts,  the  limits  of  which 
were  indefinite:  Tualitan,  Yamhill, 
Clackamas  and  Champoeg.  Of  these, 
only  the  second  and  third  remain,  the 
other  two  having  lost  their  identity 
through  frequent  subdivision. 

The  executive  power  was  vested  in  a 
committee  of  three  members. 

With  these  acts  the  government  of 
the  territory  was  fairly  well  organized, 
and  thereafter  it  found  itself  able  to 
cope  with  any  questions  that  arose.  The 
legislative  committee  grew  into  a  legis- 
lature, duly  elected  by  the  people.  The 
executive  committee  of  three  was  abol- 
ished and  the  office  of  governor  estab- 
lished. Thus,  from  crude  beginnings, 
was  developed  a  stable  and  efficient 
form  of  government.        ^^  j 
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"PRINCESS* 


A NG ELI NE— Daughter  of  Chief    Seattle,    one   of   the    famous   characters   of 
Puget  Sound. 


Cbe  Legend  of  Laugbing-6^9 

By  ^L  p*  LindsUy 


In  the  loveliest  part  of  the  New  World, 
The  rugged- and  strong  Northwest, 

Where  the  mountains  and  forests  and  waters 
Are  with  beauty  by  Manitou  blest, 

Where  the  perfume  of  spices  and  flowers 

Exhales  from  forest  and  sod. 
And  the  birds  of  the  dawn  sing,  ifull-throated, 

Their  anthems  of  gladness  to  God, 

Lived  Laughing-Eyes,  pride  of  her  tribesmen, 
As  free  as  the  birds  of  the  air, — 

Climbed  mountains  or  swam  the  Willamette, 
Or  braided  bright  beads  in  her  hair. 

But  there  came  to  her  father's  councils 
A  cruel  young  chief  from  afar, 


Who  won  the  maid  from  her  tribesmen 
By  his  daring  and  skill  in  war. 

He  carried  her  far  to  the  northward; 

He  broke  her  in  spirit  and  heart, 
Till  one  still,  starry  night  in  the  springtime 

She  slipped  from  his  tribe  apart, 

And  traveled  for  days  to  the  southward 

In  search  of  her  father's  face, 
The  heart  sore  and  hungry  within  her 

For  a  glimpse  of  her  loved,  lost  race. 

And  the  old  chief  found  her,  dying, 

Clasping  her  papoose's  hand, 
Where  the  wide,  warm  sweetness  of  summer 

Was  ashine  like  God's  smile  oil  the  land. 
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The  contents  of  Mr. 
Graham  Philipp*s  "Gol- 
den Fleece"  is  well  suggested  in  the 
sub-title,  "The  Adventures  of  a  For- 
tune Hunting  Earl."  The  experiences 
of  Lord  Frothingham  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  young  lady  who  is  to  exchange  her 
millions — or  rather,  her  father's — for 
a  titled  husband  afford  the  author  his 
opportunity  for  a  scathing  satire  upon 
the  people  of  the  "smart  sets"  of  our 
principal  cities.  With  a  crescendo  of 
amusement  we  follow  the  Earl — who, 
by  the  way,  isn't  a  bad  sort,  as  English- 
men go — from  New  York  to  Boston,  to 
Washington,  to  Chicago,  enjoying, 
vicariously,  his  observation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  wealth  and  fashion  with  whom 
he  is  thrown  in  contact. 

Of  course,  the  picture  is  drawn  in 
broadest  caricature ;  but  it  is  most  ed- 
ifying, nevertheless,  revealing  as  it 
does,  the  absurd  pretenses  and  affec- 
tations of  those  who  are,  by  their  own 
appointment,  our  "best  families."  The 
people  he  depicts  remind  one  of  the 
ridiculous  cartoons  of  our  comic  papers 
and  must  be  accepted  with  the  proverb- 
ial "grain  of  salt."  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  caricature  is  often  more  true  to  life 
than  a  portrait;  and,  in  this  case,  the 
figures  are  certainly  typical  of  the  life 
with  which  the  story  is  dealing. 

What  need  to  say  that  Mr.  Philipps 
has  had  a  newspaper  training?  How 
else  could  he  have  acquired  the  keen 
perceptions,  the  first-hand  knowledge, 
the  "news  sense,"  which  stand  him  in 
so  good  stead? — how  else,  the  crisp, 
racy  style,  the  snap-shot  method  of 
description,  the  repertorial  knack  of 
characterization  ? 

While,  in  the  main,  "Golden  Fleece" 
is  hardly  flattering  to  American  vanity, 
yet  its  effect  should  be  wholesome,  if 
not  remedial.    And,  finally,  we  wish  to 


thank  Mr.  Philipps  for  a  definition  of 
a  true  American  which  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon:  "When  you  see  a  man 
or  woman  who  looks  as  if  he  or  she 
would  do  something  honest  or  valuable, 
who  looks  you  straight  in  the  eyes,  and 
makes  you  feel  proud  that  you're  a 
human  being,  and  ashamed  that  you 
are  not  a  broader,  better,  honester  one 
— that's  an  American." 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

rh*tatiwi«m*»f  ^^^  epigram  is  to  other 
STlSSHi'  forms  of  literature  what 
the  ^ly  of  the  *^^  condiments  and 
_-^     '^  spices  are  to  well  pre- 

pared food.  Piquant 
and  pungent,  they  excite  the  jaded  ap- 
petite, and  add  a  zest  to  more  substan- 
tial edibles. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  epi- 
grams from  the  pen  of  Minna  Thomas 
Antrim.  The  first,  "Naked  Truths  and 
Veiled  Allusions,"  met  with  so  pleas- 
ant a  reception,  that,  naturally  enough, 
the  author  has  again  tried  her  hand  at 
the  dainty  art  of  epigram  making.  As 
is  so  often  the  case,  the  second  install- 
ment falls  rather  short  of  the  first — 
not  from  any  real  inferiority,  perhaps, 
but  because  they  lack  the  freshness, 
the  novelty  of  the  first  attempt.  The 
rnaker  of  epigrams  must  use  sharp 
tools;  and  once  they  have  lost  their 
keen  edge,  it  is  difficult  to  sharpen 
them  again. 

As  before,  this  author  ring^  the 
changes  on  the  "man  and  woman" 
question,  no  phase  of  which  is  left  un- 
scathed. 

Those  of  her  own  sex  are  her  particu- 
lar prey.  "Woman"  is  the  subject  of 
most  of  her  paragraphs,  and  most 
cleverly  does  she  hold  up  to  ridicule 
their  faults  and  foibles.  But  her  smiles 
are  never  sneers.  She  u^es  jig^^^jjed 
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shafts,  and  there  is  no  poison  on  her 
arrows  of  wit. 

And  through  all  the  play  of  fancy 
there  runs  a  current  of  wisdom  that 
marks  the  author  as  not  only  an  adroit 
juggler  of  words,  a  manipulator  of 
phrases,  but  a  keen  critic  of  life  as  well. 

(Altemus.) 

To      most      writers 

Uwo  WtWermas  ^j^^  Yi2Lve  attempt- 
Toy*gcrs  ^^  stories  of  Indian 

life,  the  character  of  the  red  man  has 
proved  an  impenetrable  mystery.  He 
is  depicted  either  as  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  white  man,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  color  of  his  skin,  or  as 
an  untamed  savage,  akin  only  to  the 
wild  beast. 

In  point  of  fact,  he  is  neither  of  these 
extremes ;  but  it  has  remained  for  Mr. 
Franklin  Welles  Calkins  to  fully  anal- 
yze the  Indian  nature,  and  to  write 
of  them  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. His  book  is  concerned  with 
the  experience  of  two  children  of  the 
Dakotahs,  who  were  captured  by  the 
Ojibwas.  Their  escape  and  ultimate 
return  to  their  native  land  is  the  mater- 
ial of  the  story. 

With  quickened  interest  do  we  fol- 
low these  two  little  voyagers  in  their 
march  through  forest  and  swamp, 
over  desert  and  river,  up  to  their  tri- 
umphant home  coming.  The  perils 
which  beset  them,  their  adventures 
with  wild  beasts,  and  with  human  but 
no  less  blood  thirsty  enemies,  and  their 
methods  of  subsistence  form  a  chain  of 
exciting  incidents  in  which  there  is  no 
weakening  link.  Through  it  all  they 
are  true  to  their  aboriginal  instincts, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  their  child 
nature. 

No  better  book  can  be  put  in  the 
hands  ot  the  boy  or  girl  in  their  teens, 
nor  will  it  be  found  devoid  of  interest 
for  older  readers. 

(Herbert.) 

ChelUdMinok  Missionaries  are  often 
Shun  folk  Lore  the  forerunners  of  civil- 
Stories  ization.  Close  behind 
the  explorer  presses  the  bearer  of  the 
gospel  message.  So,  too,  they  are  fre- 
quently the  first  to  study  the  new  races 


among  which  their  lot  is  cast,  and  to 
write  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  out- 
side world. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  exemplified 
in  this  little  volume  which  contains 
stories  of  life  in  two  distant  and  be- 
nighted lands.  The  first  is  a  tale  of 
Korea;  and,  so  far  as  the  Reader  is 
aware,  the  first  that  has  been  written 
of  this  mysterious  land.  Simple  and 
unpretentious  though  it  is,  the  narra- 
tive conveys  accurate  and  pleasing 
pictures  of  Korean  customs,  and  af- 
fords an  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  natives.  The  author  is  Anna  M. 
Barnes. 

The  latter  half  of  the  volume  con- 
tains a  collection  of  folk  lore  stories  of 
the  Burmese.  Highly  imaginative  and 
even  fabulous,  the  tales  will  easily  take 
rank  with  the  traditional  stories  of 
other  lands.  In  truth,  it  is  quite  re- 
markable how  much  they  resemble  the 
folk  lore  of  other  climes  in  their  semi- 
mythological  character. 

In  rendering  them  into  English,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Griggs  has  shown  a  lively  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation,  and  no  small 
degree  of  literary  skill. 

(American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety.) 


Among  the  numerous  good  books 
from  the  American  Baptist  Publishing 
Society,  we  will  not  find  one  more  wor- 
thy of  perusal  than  the  "Life  and  Let- 
ters of  John  A.  Broadus."  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  follow  Dr.  Broadus  wherever  he 
studied,  taught  or  traveled,  while  the 
kindness  and  geniality  of  the  scholar 
and  brilliant  preacher  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  may  be  fortunate  in  reading 
his  life  and  letters. 


The  American  Baptist  Publishing 
Society  deserves  praiseworthy  mention 
for  the  interesting  manual  of  Church 
History,  by  Albert  Henry  Newman,  D. 
D.  L.  L.  B.,  professor  of  church  his- 
tory in  Bayler  University.  His  his- 
tory is  thorough,  learned  and  trustwor- 
thy, and  well  deserves  a  place  in  the 
library  of  all  who  may  desire  impar- 
tial information  in  church  history  from 
1517  down  to  our^.o.|vn^5i,@oOgIe 


-^^  -  ^  At  four  minutes  past  four, 
r  Vrrr  J^^y  20th,  His  Holiness, 
utoAJ^x  Pope  Leo  Xni,  went  to  his 
reward.  Since  July  4th  he  had  fought 
the  grim  fight  with  death  with  a  vitality 
and  tenacious  persistence  that  were 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.  Time  and 
again  the  newspapers  announced  that 
the  end  was  near;  but  each  time  the 
resolute  old  man  rallied  his  waning 
powers.  At  times,  so  great  was  the 
strength  manifested  by  the  aged  man, 
that  hopes  were  even  entertained  as  to 
his  recovery.  The  end  came  peacefully. 
Like  a  tired  babe,  he  sank  into  the  last 
sleep,  as  if  weary  with  the  long  strug- 
gle. Specifically,  his  trouble  was  called 
senile  adynamic  pneumonia.  His  age 
was  93.  He  was  elected  Pope  to  suc- 
ceed Pius  IX,  in  1878.  It  is  possible  to 
speak  of  the  Pope  only  with  the  most 
profound  feelings  of  veneration.  So  ex- 
alted has  been  his  office,  so  noble  his 
character,  so  pure  and  unselfish  his  life, 
that  his  death  is  mourned  deeply  by  all 
the  civilized  world. 

-^j^  After  three   days   of   de- 

DlsOucc<9oor  liberation,  the  conclave 
of  cardinals,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  electing  the  new  Pope,  cast  a 
unanimous  ballot  for  Cardinal  Sarto, 
the  Patriarch  of  Venice.  Sarto,  in  ac- 
cepting the  office,  assumes  the  title  of 
Pius  X.  His  election  and  assumption 
of  the  pontificate  were  attended  with  all 
the  traditional  ritualistic  ceremonies, 
which  continued  for  several  days,  in- 
cluding the  reception  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  other  notable  functions.  The 
election  of  Sarto  was  the  result  of  the 
contention  between  the  factions  sup- 
porting Rampolla  and  Vannutelli,  the 
two  principal  candidates.  Although  a 
compromise  choice,  his  accession  to  the 
high  office  is  received  with  great  satis- 
faction throughout  the  Catholic  world ; 
and  in  Rome  enthusiastic  demonstra- 


tions in  his  honor  have  been  made.  Sar- 
to is  69  years  of  age,  but  of  robust 
health  and  fine  appearance.  In  charac- 
ter he  is  not  unlike  his  lamented  prede- 
cessor, whose  policy  he  is  expected  to 
follow.  A  man  of  culture,  nobility  and 
tact,  an  organizer  and  preacher,  patron 
of  the  arts,  and  yet  thoroughly  spiritual 
and  unselfish,  h?"s  reign  will  show  no 
diminution  of  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  pontificate. 

--  tv^*^!  ^^^'  W.  Beavers,  former- 
?  ^  L  ly  chief  of  the  division  of 
Xiiwttgatloii  salaries  and  allowances 
in  the  Postoffice  Department,  is  the  lat- 
est to  feel  the  effects  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  postal  scandals.  Beavers  re- 
signed last  spring,  from  fear,  no  doubt, 
of  the  impending  discovery  of  his  mal- 
feasance. His  offences,  it  is  believed, 
are  the  selling  of  promotions.  It  is  also 
thought  that  he  was  implicated  in  the 
purchase  of  500  cash  registers  at  a  fig- 
ure far  in  advance  of  the  market  price. 
The  investigating  committee  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  accumulating  the  evidence 
necessary  for  an  indictment.  This,  com- 
ing as  it  does  on  top  of  the  Tulloch  dis- 
closures and  the  discharge  of  Metcalf, 
is  proof  positive  that  the  committee 
means  business. 

.^T^o  Secretary  Hay  is  due  the 
lyiaiKburU  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^  important  diplo- 
matic coup  in  securing  from  Russia  the 
opening  of  two  free  ports  in  Manchu- 
ria. Although  the  consent  of  China  is 
necessary,  this  is  a  bare  formality,  as 
the  power  of  Russia  is  practically  su- 
zerain. This  victory  of  the  United 
States  practically  terminates  her  inter- 
est in  Manchuria,  as  her  right  to  inter- 
fere is  limited  to  the  protection  of  her 
rn^de.  Japan  is  now  the  only  country 
to  oppose  the  Russian  domination  of 
Manchuria,   and    it   is   suggested   that 
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Russia's  surrender  of  this  point  is  due 
to  her  desire  to  conciliate  other  powers, 
ill  order  to  prevent  them  from]  joining 
Japan  in  the  event  of  war. 

-_  August     8,     Lieutenant- 

F/ronH>¥u>iw  ^j^^  retired  list,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Major-General  Young. 
Other  important  promotions  are  the  ad- 
vancements of  Brigadier  -  Generals 
Sumner  and  Wood  to  the  rank  of  Ma- 
jor-General. Most  notable  is  the  rapid 
advance  of  Leonard  Wood,  whose  car- 
eer, previous  to  his  colonelship  of  the 
"Rough  Riders"  was  that  of  a  surgeon. 
His  promotion  over  the  heads  of  many 
older  men,  whose  years  of  service  have 
far  exceeded  his  in  number  has  aroused 
much  criticism.  He  is  now  in  direct 
line  for  Lieutenant-General,  the  pur- 
pose of  .the  authorities  being,  appar- 
ently, to  secure  a  young  and  capable 
man  for  that  post. 

T»^..xr.u.tru..  The  exact  number  of 
Xfiumgration   ^,j^^g   ^j^^   ^^^^   ^^  ^^^ 

shores  during  the  last  fiscal  year  is 
921,315.  Almost  one  million  foreign- 
ers!— and  never  have  the  immigrants 
been  of  a  more  undesirable  class.  By 
far  the  greater  number  came  from 
Southern  Europe,  Italy  being  first  >yith 
a  quota  of  230,000,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary next  with  206,000.  Russia  sends 
136,000.  But  from  the  countries  whose 
citizens  we  are  glad  to  welcome,  the 
totals  are  comparatively  small.  From 
Germany  comes  40,000;  from  Sweden, 
46,000;  from  Norway  24,000;  from 
Irehnd,  35,000;  from  England,  26,000. 
And  in  spite  of  the  immigration  laws, 
many  of  this  number  will  go,  almost 
direct,  to  our  alms  houses,  our  asylums, 
our  prisons.  The  false  representa- 
tions of  the  steamship  companies  are 
in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
undesirable  influx,  and  their  methods 
are  being  investigated  by  government 
agents. 


The  policy  of  tariff  re- 
vision, as  framed  and  ad- 
vocated by  one  branch  of 
Iowa  Republicans,  has  been  effectively 
killed  by  the   State   Republican   Con- 


Ocathof 


vention,  held  recently.  Although 
Governor  Cummins,  who  has  commit- 
ted himself  to  revision,  was  renominat- 
ed, yet  the  platform  upon  which  he 
stands  asserts  the  adherence  of  the 
party  to  the  the  "historic  principles 
of  protection"  and  that  trusts  should  be 
so  regulated  that  "their  evil  tenden- 
cies may  be  checked  and  their  evil 
practices  prevented,"  making  no  men- 
tion of  the  regulation  of  the  tariff  sche- 
dule as  to  prevent  their  affording  shel- 
ter to  monopoly.  As  the  time  for  presi- 
dential election  nears,  a  return  to  the 
principles  of  protection  is  evident  all 
along  the  Republican  line. 


Race  mar  at 
BvansvClU 


At  Evansville,  Ind.,  oc- 
curred one  of  the  most 
violent  exhibitions  ot 
race  hatred  that  has  yet  taken  place. 
The  "causa  causans"  was  the  murder 
of  an  officer  by  a  negro.  A  mob  form- 
ed, attacked  houses  and  stores  occu- 
pied by  negroes,  and  finally  assaulted 
the  jail.  The  defending  militia  fired  in- 
to the  crowd,  killing  seven,  one  being 
a  little  girl.  For  days  intense  excite- 
ment prevailed,  but  finally  subsided 
without  further  bloodshed. 


Creaaury 
Statistics 


The  publication  of  the 
statistics  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  incident  upon 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  reveals  a  very 
prosperous  condition.  The  revenues 
for  the  year  were  $558,887,526;  the  ex- 
penditures, $506,176,590,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus for  the  year  of  $52,710,936.  The 
cash  balance  is  $384,394,275. 


H  Rebuff  to 
Umonism 


An  action  of  wide  sig- 
nificance is  that  of  the 
President  in  the  case  of 
Wm.  A.  Miller,  assistant  foreman  of 
the  bookbindery  division  in  the  govern- 
ment printing  office  at  Washington. 
This  department  has  long  been  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  Union,  its 
control  being  tacitlv  admitted  by  the 
government.  In  the  case  at  hand. 
Miller,  in  suggesting  certain  economies 
and  trying  to  get  more  work  out  of  the 
men,  incensed  the  Union  and  thereby 
lost  his  position.  Miller,  however, 
carried  his  case  to  the     civil     service 
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commission  and  the  President,  and 
was  reinstated.  In  dealing  with  the 
affair,  the  President  goes  on  record  as 
saying  that  while  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  a  government  employee  be- 
longing to  a  labor  organization,  yet  the 
Union  cannot  be  allowed  to  override 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He 
cites  the  findings  of  the  Anthracite 
Commission  and  further  upholds  the 
rights  of  the  non-union  laborer. 


Cbe  Cuban 
Congress 


The  Cuban  Congress, 
which  has  been  in  session 
for  over  a  year,  adjourn- 
ed July  the  i8th.  Its  most  important 
legislation  is  that  which  provides  for 
a  loan  of  $5,000,000.  The  Senate  rati- 
fied the  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
granting  to  that  country  the  desired 
naval  stations  and  fixing  the  status  of 
the  Isle  of  Pines.  Although  the  treaty 
embodying  the  Piatt  amendment — es- 
tablishing Cuba's  relation  to  the 
United  States — was  not  ratified,  it  is 
not  doubted  that  such  action  will  be 
taken  at  the  next  session,  as  the  rec- 
ognition of  its  provisions  is  practically 
necessitated  by  the  Cuban  constitu- 
tion. 

RuAiiUfl^fiiMA  ^^^  petition  protesting 
RussURcniscs  against  Russia's  treat- 
^^^^"^  tnent  of  the  Jews,  for- 

warded by  Secretary  Hay  to  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  foreign  affairs  has 
been  refused  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. The  petition,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  prepared  ^nd  presented  at 
the  instigation  of  the  B'nai  BVith,  a 
powerful  Jewish  society,  and  among 
the  large  number  of  signatures  were 
the  names  of  many  prominent  persons. 
The  direct  occasion  of  the  protest  was 
the  Kishinef  horrors.  In  declining  to 
consider  the  petition.  Secretary  Hay 
was  notified  that  the  affair  was  one  ger- 
mane to  the  Russian  government  alone, 
and  that  outside  interference  would  not 
be  suffered.  This,  of  course,  ends  the 
matter,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  United 
States. 


The  reception  of  the  United 
States  squadron  by  the  Em- 
peror and  the  German  fleet 
was  most  hearty  and  significant.    The 


Squadrons 
at  Kiel 


flagship  of  the  Emperor  William  en- 
tered the  harbor  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  fore  and  the  German  flag  aft,  a 
tribute  to  the  United  States  never  be- 
fore given  by  any  nation.  Just  what  the 
intentions  of  the  astute  head  of  the 
German  Empire  are  no  one  knows.  In 
view  of  the  disagreements  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  over 
Spanish  affairs,  over  matters  of  import 
duties,  etc.,  there  is  certainly  some  sig- 
nificance to  be  attached  to  his  cordi- 
ality. No  doubt  we  shall  all  know  in 
time  what  his  purpose  is,  whether  pure- 
ly one  of  hospitality  or  one  of  politics 
and  diplomacy ;  but  meantime  we  may 
rest  content  with  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  his  celestial  favor. 

A^^k  t\^iA*^  ^^^st  enthusiastic 
fr^bPmkUnt  ^^^    ^^^    reception 

inengUnd  ^^   ^^    Loubet;  the 

President  of  France,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recent  visit  to  England.  The  three 
days  of  his  visit  were  crowded  thick 
with  receptions,  banquets,  reviews  and 
pageants  of  every  description.  As  a 
result,  the  international  relations  of  the 
two  countries  are  much  more  friendly. 
At  about  the  same  time,  our  European 
squadron,  just  from  its  visit  to  Ger- 
many, arrived  at  Portsmouth  and  was 
cordially  received  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  English  navy.  Admiral 
Cotton  and  the  other  captains  were 
present  at  some  of  the  functions  in 
honor  of  President  Loubet,  and  were 
treated  with  marked  attention. 


BcrvU's 
l^ewKing 


King  Peter  I,  the  newly 
elected  King  of  Servia, 
has  duly  taken  the  oath  of 
office,  swearing  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tion. The  only  foreign  representatives 
present  were  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
ministers.  The  other  powers  have  de- 
clined to  recognize  the  new  dynasty, 
until  it  has  shown  itself  disposed  to 
punish  the  murderers  of  the  late  po- 
tentates. To  do  this,  King  Peter  must 
sacrifice  the  support  of  the  army,  who 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  His  posi- 
tion, to  say  the  least,  is  not  an  envi- 
able one.  ^  T 
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HroundtbcCOorld 
in  9  Minutes 


At  10:50  P.  M., 
New  York  time, 
July  4th,  President 
Roosevelt  formally  opened  the  Pacific 
cable  by  sending  a  message  to  Gover- 
nor Taft  at  Manila.  Later  he  sent  a 
telegram  westward  around  the  world 
to  President  Mackay,  of  the  Pacific 
Cable  Co.  It  made  the  circuit  in  12 
minutes.  Mr.  Mackay's  reply,  started 
eastward,  belted  the  globe  in  9  minutes. 
An  itinerary  of  the  President's  message 
would  include:  San  Francisco,  Hono- 
lulu, Guam,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Sing- 
apore, Madras,  Bombay,  Suez,  Alexan- 
dria, Malta,  Gibraltar,  Lisbon  and  the 
Azores — thence  to  New  York. 


Radium 


Radium,  the  discovery  of 
which  has  aroused — and 
wellnigh  confused — the  whole  scien- 
tific world,  is  a  substance  of  such  mar- 
velous properties  that  it  promises  to 
revolutionize  many  long  accredited 
scientific  facts.  The  metal  was  dis- 
covered by  Prof,  and  Madame  Curie, 
of  Paris,  after  a  series  of  long  and 
complicated  experiments.  It  is  a  sub- 
stance of  such  value  and  rarity  that  it 
is  worth  slightly  less  than  $1,000,000  a 
pound,  and  there  at  present  exists  but 
little  over  two  pounds  of  radium  in  the 
entire  world.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
unscientific  mind  to  comprehend  the 
wonderful  properties  of  this  metal. 
Chief  among  these  is  its  so-called 
radio-activity.  By  this  is  meant  that  it 
ceaselessly  emits  rays  like  light  which 
act  on  photographic  plates,  and  possess 
a  penetrating  power  similar  to  x- 
rays,  but  far  more  powerful.  So  in- 
tensely potent  is  this  substance  that  the 
smallest  particle  will  produce  a  bum 
upon  the  skin,  and  a  half  a  kilogram  in 
a  bottle  would  kill  a  roomfull  of  people. 
Besides  this,  it  emits  "electrons"  with 
such  velocity  that  one  gram  could  lift 
a  whole  fleet  of  war  vessels.  And  the 
.  wonder  of  it  is  that  th^  radiation  is 
continuous,  without  diminishing  the 
supply  and  without  apparent  connec- 
tion with  any  source. 

rt^  iL»i-  f-  With  an  appropriation  of 
fJ^T^tTL  $50,000  from  Congress, 
xnnxrsmpB  $25,000  from  the  Army 
Board  of  Ordnance,. and  a  private  fund, 


Professor  Langley  has  at  last  worked 
out  his  aeroplane  theories,  and  his  de- 
vice is  now  ready  for  actual  trial.  To 
assist  him  in  launching,  he  will  have 
the  house-boat  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, a  vast  affair,  with  a  long  stretch 
of  track  on  top.  The  results  are  await- 
ed with  the  greatest  interest.  Mean- 
while, the  irrepressible  Santos-Dumont 
has  launched  his  9th  airship,  and  in  it 
made  a  successful  ascent.  It  is  but  a 
miniature  affair,  with  a  3-horse  power 
engine,  and  designed  principally  as  a 
working  model  for  his  large  No.  10 
miachine,  which  will  appear  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition. 

N*tfomieduc»ti«ul  ^ark^'of'  ^^ 
38»ocunon  ^^g    ^^^^^^^'  j„ 

the  number  of  those  attending  the  con- 
vocation of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Boston.  During  the  week 
over  42  different  meetings  were  held, 
and  some  270  addresses  delivered  on 
almost  every  conceivable  subject  relat- 
ing to  education.  Perhaps  the  keenest 
interest  focused  upon  the  discussion  as 
to  the  length  of  the  college  course  lead- 
ing to  a  Bachelor's  degree.  Such  in- 
tellectual giants  as  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
Butler  of  Columbia,  Harper  of  Chicago, 
and  Dean  West  of  the  Princeton  grad- 
uate school  spoke  on  this  subject.  The 
views  expressed  were  most  diverse, 
ranging  from  a  stand  for  the  old  pre- 
scribed 4-year's  course  to  a  special  2- 
year's  course  for  intending  professional 
men. 


BIccntcnntal 


Two  hundred  years  ago, 
in  Epworth,  England,  oc- 
curred the  birth  of  John 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism ; 
and  the  Methodist  organizations 
throughout  the  country  have  been  cel- 
ebrating that  event.  Wesley  was  orig- 
inally a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Emigrating  to  Georgia,  he 
adopted  the  Moravian  faith  for  a  time. 
It  was  in  1738,  in  London,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  inspiration  for  his  great 
work.  He  and  two  others,  one  his 
brother  Charles,  began  the  practice  of 
open-air  preaching.  Success  followed 
the  movement,  and  from  it  sprang  so- 
cieties which  finallycrystalized  into  the 

Methodist  church.  (^ r^r^n]t> 
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Cbc  Death 
of  OlKistUr 


With  the  demise  of  J.  A. 
McNeil  Whistler  passes 
one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figures  of  the  artistic  gens.  Al- 
though his  pictures  entitle  him  to  a 
foremost  place  among  the  artists  of  the 
day,  yet  even  more  notable  is  he  for  his 
odd,  eccentric  personality.  Original, 
anomalous,  he  surely  was,  with  a  keen 
wit  that  spared  neither  friend  or  foe. 
His  life  was  full  of  vicissitudes.  Born 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  he  was  sent  to  West 
Point,  where  he  failed  to  pass  the  ex- 
aminations— ^by  design,  it  is  believed, 
that  he  might  pursue  his  ambitions. 
London  and  Paris  were  the  scenes  of 
his  struggles  for  recognition,  and  it 
was  in  the  latter  city  that  his  genius 
was  finally  acclaimed. 


Cour 


The  lovers  of  the 
dramas  of  Wm. 
Shakespeare  in  the 
United  States  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
of  the  engagement  by  Charles  Froh- 
man  of  E.  H.  Sothren  and  Julia  Mar- 
lowe for  the  production  of  a  series  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  The  contract 
covers  three  years,  and  the  engage- 
ment should  prove  a  most  auspicious 
one,  as  the  ability  of  the  co-stars  and 
the  manager  is  undoubted. 

4-1^  0^2  ^^^  committee  in  charge 

rhL^  has     definitely     accorded 

ciwecn  ^^^  Reliance  the  honor  of 

defending  the  cup.  The  trial  races 
clearly  demonstrated  her  superiority, 
although  in  two  events  the  Constitu- 
tion won  on  the  time  allowance.  The 
preference  of  the  Reliance  was  satisfac- 
tory to  the  owners  of  both  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Columbia. 

Shamrock  III  continues  to  win  over 
Shamrock  I  by  distressingly  wide  mar- 
gins. She  is  undoubtedly  a  very  fast 
craft,  and  it  is  conceded  that  the  gal- 
lant and  persistent  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  carrying 
home  the  coveted  prize. 

^j^.  ^  11  ^^-  Jo^^  ^'  Rockefeller  has 
T  «t«e  fou^^d  another  object  for  his 
i.ii9ntute  benefactions  in  the  institute 
for  medical  and  pathological  research 
established  under  his  name.  He  has  al- 
ready donated  $1,200,000,  and,  it  is  said, 


stands  ready  to  supply  whatever  funds 
are  needed  to  bring  the  institution  to  a 
point  of  highest  efficiency.  The  plans, 
as  published  by  L.  Emmett  Holt,  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  directors,  include 
a  laboratory  in  which  are  to  be  con- 
ducted investigations  in  all  depart- 
ments of  medical  research ;  a  hospital 
where  patients  will  be  treated  in  order 
to  develop  new  pathological  methods; 
a  journal  for  the  publication  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  investigations.  It  is  fur- 
ther planned  to  institute  a  popular  lec- 
ture course  for  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  hygienic  matters,  and  the 
institution  of  a  hygienic  museum. 

^  '  ^"  pleasant  memory  as 
China's  former  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  has  not  fared  as  well  officially 
since  his  return  to  his  native  land  as  his 
popularity  here  had  led  us  to  hope. 
Such  was  the  impression  made  upon 
us  by  his  aflfability,  his  almost  Ameri- 
can sense  of  humor,  and  his  apparent 
fairness,  that  we  looked  to  see  him 
made  a  powerful  Viceroy,  at  least,  after 
his  recall  from  Washington.  But  now 
he  has  been  appointed  a  secretar>'  of 
the  Foreign  Office — not  a  member  of 
the  Wai-Wu-Pu  itself,  but  only  one  of 
the  secretaries.  We  are  told  that  he 
may  not  accept  the  offer.  However, 
the  post  of  Minister  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try is  not  so  highly  regarded  by  the 
government,  nor  is  familiarity  with 
foreign  languages  and  customs  consid- 
ered so  important  as  familiarity  with 
the  ways  of  handling  boodle.  China 
does  not  appreciate  Wu. 


Cbe  Constitution 
in  Hawaii 


The  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  the 
United  States  Consti- 
tution was  not  in  force  in  Hawaii  in 
1900,  that  being  after  the  Islands  were 
annexed  to  the  United  States  but  be- 
fore they  were  made  a  formal  territory. 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Harlan 
sharply  dissented  from  this  view,  hold- 
ing that  it  is  contrary  to  American  in- 
stitutions that  any  territory  should  be 
held  by  the  United  States  simply  as 
subject  territory,  under  no  constitu- 
tional guaranties. 
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H  department  devoted  to  the  growth,  progress,  dex^loptmnt  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  pacifk  Coast 

Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way; 
The  first  four  acts  already  past; 
tA  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Timers  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

-'BERKELEY. 

whole  Pacific  Coast  today  is  a  field  laden  with  innumerable  opportun- 
ities. Every  man  who  has  eyes  to  see  may  see  them  if  he  will. 
Yet,  as  always,  men  are  blind — blind,  when  the  very  grass  they  tread, 
the  bracing  air,  the  rain,  aye,  even  the  charred  hulks  of  fallen  forest 
giants  have  written  upon  them  in  letters  so  large  and  plain  that  they 
almost  shout  aloud,  ''OPPORTUNITY!  OPPORTUNITY T  The 
atmosphere  is  breathing  it  into  your  ear  and  into  mine.  Energy,  en- 
thusiasm, pluck,  determination  —  these  are  the  requirements  today! 
Young  man,  if  ever  in  your  lifetime,  rouse  yourself  here  and  now. 
Think  and  think,  and  then  DO.  This  is  no  time,  no  place  for  the 
laggard.  The  Pacific  Coast  wants  MEN— men  who  will  say  ''Iwiir  and  who  WILL; 
strong  men.  men  with  COURAGE.  Here  we  have  the  garden  spot  of  the  world  spread 
out  before  us— everything  that  Nature  can  give  or  man's  trained  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. Beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  glorious  and  majestic  mountain  and  river 
scenery,  wonderful  forests,  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  what  not,  rivers 
teeming  with  delicious  fish,  sunshine,  rain,  and  yet  not  a  cloud  to  disturb  the  equable, 
the  unapproached  condition  of  affairs.  We  have  it;  we  are  in  possession  of  it — 
this  garden  spot,  this  land  pregnant  with  hidden  resources,  possibilities  that  almost 
staler  the  imagination,  opportunities!!  It  is  for  YOU— YOU— for  US.  A  thous- 
and million  tongues  are  shouting,  ''Awake!  AivakeH  AWAKE!!! 


€be 


In   an   article   in   the   Paris 
^  "Figaro,"    under   the    head- 

Conquering  .^^^  u^^^  Supremacy  Trans- 
paanc  ferred  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,"  Professor  Jean  Izoulet, 
says: 

"Will  the  United  States,"  he  asks 
''snatch  from  France  its  canal  (the  idea 
and  work,  the  glory  and  money)  ?  Will 
the  United  States  snatch  from  Colom- 
bia the  control  of  the  isthmus  and 
more  or  less  of  the  whole  country  ?  Will 
the  United  States  snatch  from  England 
the  empire  of  the  seas?  These  questions 
are  but  preliminaries.  One  must  look 
further,  that  is  to  say,  higher. 
"The  supreme  revolution  of  the  times. 


geographical,  commercial  and  political, 
the  supreme  'planetary'  revolution,  is 
now  going  on  under  our  eyes — under 
our  eyes  which  do  not  see.  This  is  how 
the  North  Americans  talk:  'For  thou- 
sands of  years  the  Mediterranean;  the 
sea  in  the  midst  of  land,  was  the  center 
of  the  commerce,  the  wealth  and  the 
power  of  the  world.  With  the  discovery 
and  the  development  of  the  New  World 
this  center  has  transferred  to  the  At- 
lantic. During  the  twentieth  century  it 
will  pass  to  the  Pacific,  which  will  be- 
come and  remain  the  sea  in  the  midst 
of  land — the  new  Mediterranean — in 
the  future  of  the  world.* 

"It  is  the  last,  the  suprerne,  revolu- 
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tion.  The  cycle  will  be  revolved;  There 
are  no  more  undiscovered  countries. 
The  migration  of  people  to  the  West, 
and  the  resulting  march  of  empire,  meet 
their  limit  with  the  Occident.  The  scep- 
ter of  the  world  has  always  passed  into 
the  youngest  hands.  Beyond  the  young 
Republic  is  the  decrepit  Orient. 

**Whence  comes  the  supreme  plane- 
tary importance  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  ? 
The  piercing  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  will 
be  the  last  geographical  event  of  prime 
greatness.  There  are  no  more  isthmuses 
whose  piercing  will  shift  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  The  Suez  Canal  gave  Eng- 
land a  vast  advantage.  The  Panama 
Canal  will  transfer  this  advantage  to 
the  United  States — with  the  certainty 
that  it  cannot  ever  be  shifted  again  by 
any  geographical  cause.  The  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  the  Pacific  will  be  the 
final  supremacy. 

"Let  us  glance  over  the  Pacific  and 
take  an  inventory  of  the  countries  which 
border  it.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  all 
the  great  undeveloped  but  habitable 
portions  of  the  world  border  the  Pa- 
cific— North  America,  South  America, 
Australia,  Siberia — of  what  enormous 
development  are  these  countries  not  ca- 
pable? Take  America  as  a  whole.  Its 
fundamental  characteristic  is  still  little 
recognized — small  rainfall  in  the  Old 
World,  abundant  in  the  new;  conse- 
quently the  greatest  system  of  rivers 
in  the  latter,  and  the  only  great  deserts 
in  the  former.  There  is  as  much  arable 
land  in  America  as  there  is  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa  combined.  .  .  In 
all  these  countries,  Alaska  and  Canada, 
the  far  West  of  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Siberia,  'civil- 
ization will  perform  its  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  and  will  sustain  mil- 
lions of  men  where  now  vegetate  a 
handful   of  savages.* 

"Contemplate  the  wonderful  line  of 
the  Asiatic  Pacific  coast  from  Singa- 
pore to  Vladivostok,  with  the  vast 
countries  of  Siberia,  China  and  Aus- 
tralia. Contemplate  the  parallel  line  of 
American  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to 
Patagonia,  with  the  vast  countries  of 
Canada,  United  States  and  South 
America%  Suppose  there  are  only  two 
milliards  on  each  side,  four  milliards 
in  all,  will  the  Pacific  not  be,  perforce, 


the  lake  of  civilization,  the  new  Medi- 
terranean ?  In  truth,  the  center  of  the 
globe's  gravity  is  displaced.     . 

"A  magnificent  picture!  But  here 
is  the  other  side.  Consider  the  two 
giants  of  the  planet,  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  Both  of  them  simultan- 
eously turn  their  eyes  from  the  Med- 
iterranean and  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Russia,  without  losing  sight  of  Europe, 
turns  from  the  Occident  to  the  Orient 
and  builds  its  true  facade  on  the  Pa- 
cific. The  United  States,  without  los- 
ing sight  of  Europe,  turns  from  the 
Orient  to  the  Occident  and  establishes 
its  true  facade  on  the  Pacific.  Thus, 
over  the  Pacific  the  two  giants,  Yankee 
and  Slav,  are  face  to  face — perhaps  in 
the  struggle  to  death  prophesied  sixty 
years  ago  by  Palmerston. 

**And  what  becomes  of  Europe,  prop- 
erly speaking,  in  this  gigantic  planet- 
ary revolution  ?    It  is  overwhelmed. 

Europe  is  going  to  founder.  The 
facades  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States  on  the  Pacific  will  be  the  true 
center,  the  final  focus  of  civilization. 
The  Atlantic  will  be  only  a  ditch.  And 
to  this  Pacific  Ocean,  central  and  final 
focus  of  civilization,  'this  great  sap- 
phire set  in  gold  and  silver,*  Europe 
will  not  have  access,  or  only  a  precar- 
ious access,  since  the  entrance  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  power  over  the  pierc- 
ed isthmus,  it  seems,  must  be  confiscat- 
ed and  monopolized  by  the  United 
States." 

Ill  Cratieportatioti— 

CAiMuUto  ^^^^  >  regarded  as  the 
BuildRcId  "^^^^  important  event  m 
Canada  for  a  long  time  is 
the  action  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  It 
means  a  new  era  in  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads. 

The  railway  will  extend  from  Monc- 
ton,  N.  B.,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Port 
Simpson,  B.  C,  on  the  Pacific.  It  will, 
however,  be  composed  of  two  sections 
— the  first  from  Moncton  to  Winnipeg, 
owned  by  the  government,  and  the 
looo-mile  section  through  the  moun- 
tains to  the  coast,  the  property  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  >^^The  arovem- 
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ment  will  build  the  first  section,  a  com- 
mission being  specially  appointed  to 
supervise  construction.  It  will  then 
lease  the  line  to  the  Grand  Trunk  for 
so  years,  and  that  company  will  equip 
and  operate  it  in  connection  with  its 
own  to-be-built  line  from  Winnipeg 
westward. 


During  his  recent 
visit  to  California, 
President  Harriman 
planned  improve- 
ments and  innovations  on  his  Southern 


Ximovations 
pUnncd  by  the 
Boutbem  pacific 


gressing  rapidly.  Curves  are  being  re- 
duced and  grades  done  away  *  with 
wherever  possible.  Heavier  rails  are 
being  laid  and  the  company  is  receiv- 
ing shipments  on  an  order  for  25,000 
tons  of  ninety-pound  steel  rails,  or 
sufficient  to  lay  200  miles  of  track.  The 
lighter  rails  which  the  new  ones  will 
replace  are  still  in  good  condition  and 
will  be  laid  on  the  small  branch  roads 
of  the  system. 

As  soon  as  the  few  requisite  change? 
are  made  in  the  coal-burning  engines 
the   recently-constructed   oil   tanks  on 


PRIMITIVE  IRRIGATION   IN   KOREA.  ASIA— The  water  is  raised  from  the  river,  as  seen  in  the  pic- 
ture,  and   dumped  into   the  irrigating  canal. 


Pacific  system.  One  of  these  was  the 
shortening:  of  time  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Portland  and  improvements 
to  that  end  are  now  going  on.  Traffic 
officials  believe  that  the  time  may  be 
cut  down  half  a  day  and  the  distance 
covered  in  twenty-seven  hours. 

On  the  northern  mountain  divisions 
preparations  are  being  made  for  a  fast- 
er schedule.     Reconstruction     is     pro- 


the  company's  Northern  California 
lines  which  are  being  stored  with  liq- 
uid fuel  will  supply  the  engines  on  the 
northern  division.  The  great  tank  at 
Ashland,  Or.,  capable  of  holding  55,000 
barrels  of  oil,  has  just  been  completed, 
and  those  at  Hornbrook  and  Edgewood 
with  capacities  of  15,000  barrels  each, 
are  practically  ready  for  use.  At 
Dunsmuir  another  55,000-baTrel  tapk 
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has  been  recently  erected.  One  of  the 
larges't  tanks  on  the  system  is  at  Red 
BluflF,  with  a  capacity  of  85,000  barrels 
of  oil. 

Xn  popuUtion — 


Room  in 
tbcCOcst 


Eastern  papers  are  growling 
because  only  13  per  cent,  of 


last  year's  immigrants  to  this 
country  settled  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  fact  is  significant,  but  not  inex- 
plicable. The  ground  is  taken  and  the 
cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  East 


ling  worker,  and  throughout  the  great 
West  there  are  openings  for  all  classes 
of  industrious  people.  But  there  is  no 
room  for  the  sluggard.  The  West  wants 
workers.  The  Eastern  press  fails  to  un- 
derstand that  the  cities  of  the  East 
swarm  with  old-world  immigrants,  and 
the  newcomer  prefers  to  go  where  he 
finds  his  own  people.  These  immi- 
grants settled  in  the  East  at  a  time 
when  the  East  was  not  so  anxious  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  West  as  it 
professes  to  be  today.  But  if  opportu- 
nity to  work  at  all  kinds  of  hard  labor 


THE    AMERICAN     MINING    CONCESSION     IN      KOREA.   ASIA. 


are  already  congested,  and  for  that  rea- 
son the  existence  of  the  immigrants 
must,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  be 
precarious.  The  question  is  asked : 
Why  does  not  the  great  West  hold  out 
practical  inducements  to  the  immi- 
grants to  come  to  that  section  of  the 
country? 

The  West  docs  ofi"cr  practical  induce- 
ments. The  demand  for  all  classes  of 
labor  is  great ;  agricultural  opportuni- 
t'es  are  waiting  for  all  who  care  to 
knuckle  down  to  hard  work  ;  mines  and 
manufactures  are  looking  for  the  Wil- 


is an  inducement  to  the  immigrants  to 
come  West  and  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try, then  the  great  West  holds  out  a 
friendly  hand  to  the  immigrant  and 
says  "Come." 

In  the  Lumber  Industry — 

Cbc  Country  Looking  Eastern  lumber- 
to  the  IVortbwest  men  have  their 
for  Cimbcr  eyes  open  to  the 
future  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  lumber,  and  are  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  to  the  West  the^countip^  must 
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ONE  OF  THE  MINES  OF  THE  AMERICAN   MINING    CONCESSION    IN    KOREA. 


look  for  its  future  supply  of  timber,  es- 
pecially of  soft  woods. 

It  is  generally  recognized  now  that  it 


is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  we  shall  have  to 
look  in  the  future  for  our  supply  of  tim- 
ber.   This  is  admitted  by  the  lumber- 


OXE  OF   THE   MIXES  OF  THE  AMERICAX    MIXIXG    COXCESSIOX    IN    KORE4. 
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men  of  the  Middle  West,  and  many  of 
the  h'lg  operators  of  that  district  are 
now  interested  about  the  Sound  or  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  somewhere,  and  oth- 
ers are  looking  for  opportunities  to  get 
in.  The  Middle  Western  States,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan  and  Minnesota,  are 
cut  out,  as  far  as  their  soft  wood  is  con- 
cerned, though  there  is  still  plenty  of 
hard  wood.  In  Texas,  the  Kerby  Lum- 
ber Company,  of  Beaumont  and  Hous- 
ton, alone  is  cutting  400,000,000  feet  of 
yellow  pine  annually,  or  nearly  1,250,- 
000  feet  per  diem. 


As  a  result  of  these  reductions,  many 
mills  in  the  white  pine  districts  will  be 
able  to  reap  notable  benefits  and  in- 
crease their  output  as  opportunity  is  of- 
fered to  build  up  trade  in  the  treeless 
states  of  the  plains. 

The  states  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  Dakotas  to  Louisiana,  ought 
to  become  permanent  customers  of 
Western  lumber,  and  their  purchases 
will  no  doubt  increase  every  year,  pro- 
vided a  living  transportation  rate  is 
given  by  the  railroads.  These  states 
must  look  abroad  for  their  building  ma- 


AN    OAT   FIELD    NEAR   LA   CONXER,   WASH.— This  land  produces   160  bushels  of  oats  to  an   acre.    The 
land  is  reclaimed  and  valued  at  from  $200  to  $800   an    acre. 


dhipping  Humbcr 
to  the  east 


Considerable  encour- 
agement is  offered  the 
lumber  manufacturers 
of  this  section  by  the  reduction  in  rates 
to  Eastern  points.  The  concessions  are 
not  all  the  mills  think  they  are  entitled 
to,  but  the  modified  rates  place  them 
more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  Coast 
shippers,  and  extend  the  market  far- 
ther east  and  south  than  ever  before. 


terial,  and,  with  the  depletion  of  the 
forests  at  the  head  of  the  Mississippi, 
they  will  have  to  turn  toward  the  far- 
ther West.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances they  would  come  to  the  timber 
section  of  the  great  Northwest, 
and  this  they  may  now  do  under  the 
new  lumber  rates  which  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  transcontinental  lines. 
The  result  should  be  greater  activity 
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among;  the  mills  of  the  section,  and  a 
prosperity  among  lumbermen  such  as 
they  have  never  enjoyed  heretofore. 

Ill  jVIining — 


CbeOncntat 
CofisoluUtcd  f^ivinq 
Company  of  Korc» 


The  Oriental  Con- 
solidated Mining 
Company,  capital- 
ized at  $5,000,000 
with  stock  above  par  and  none  for  sale, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  owned 
and  controlled  by  Americans  outside 
of  the  United  States. 


gress  at  several  of  the  camps.  Mr. 
Hunt  still  retains  the  office  of  Manag- 
ing Director,  while  Mr.  H.  C.  Perkins, 
of  New  York,  is  President,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Bull  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Fiske  Secre- 
tary. Hon.  J.  Sloat  Fassett  has  from  the 
first  been  associated  with  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  has  made  two  or  more  visits  to 
Korea  on  business  connected  with  the 
Company. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Meserve,  formerly  of  Seat- 
tle, is  General  Manager  and  Dr.  J. 
Hunter  Wells,  formerly  of  Portland,  is 


ANOTHER    VIEW    OF   AX    O.AT    FIELD    NEAR    LA  CONNER.  WASH. 


Inaugurated  and  discovered  by  Mr. 
L.  S.  J.  Hunt,  formerly  of  Seattle,  and 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  it  has  gone 
on  from  great  to  greater  success.  It 
owns  a  concession  of  some  300  square 
miles  or  192,000  square  acres  in  north- 
em  Korea  and  has  now  in  operation 
four  large  quartz  mills  with  cyanide 
plants.  250  stamps  are  daily  crushing 
the  gold  and  enlargements  are  in  pro- 


Consulting  Surgeon.  The  accompany- 
ing photographs  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  mines 
at  the  great  Concession. 

Originally,  the  Emperor  was  entitled 
to  one-fourth  of  all  the  profits  of  the 
mine,  but  the  managers  have  bought 
out  the  crown  interests,  giving  them 
complete  ownership  of  this  wonderful- 
iy  productive  Conc^^on.  Q^^gJ^ 
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$10tOOO,000 

for  Xmgatf on 


The  Eleventh  National 
Irrigation  Congress,  to 
meet  in  Ogden,  Utah, 
September  15  to  18,  1903,  will  witness 
a  struggle  unknown  outside  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Congress.  The  Unit- 
ed States  Government  has  in  the  treas- 
ury over  ten  million  dollars  which  has 
been  appropriated  and  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  the  arid  lands  of 
the  West.  This  great  sum  of  money,  as 
well  as  all  future  receipts  from  sales  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  sixteen  arid 
states  and  territories,  can  be  used  only 
for  the  storage  of  water  by  the  erection 
of  reservoirs  and  dams  and  the  devel- 
oping of  water  supplies  by  artesian 
wells  and  drain  tunnels,  and  the  con- 
serving in  other  ways  of  water  for  the 
reclamation  of  lands  in  the  arid  West, 
which  is  defined  by  the  irrigation  law 
as  including  the  following  states :  Ari- 
zona, California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,     Kansas,     Nebraska,     New 


Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Oklahoma  and  Utah. 

The  National  Irrigation  Congress, 
which  was  instrumental  in  causing  the 
government  to  set  aside  this  great  sum 
of  money,  and  which  reconvenes  at 
Ogden,  Utah,  next  September,  will  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  expenditure  of  these  millions 
of  dollars  set  aside  as  a  reclamation 
land  fund. 


HOP    PICKING.— Loading   the   hops    for    shipment 
to  the  hop  house. 


Kittitas  *«dT*Mm*  haveTee?  taken 
Co..aU.lnn«t«.  ^^  ^j^^^  promises 

to  be  the  greatest  irrigation  scheme  in 
the  Northwest,  and  probably  in  the 
whole  country,  in  a  canal  system  for 
the  Kittitas  and  Yakima  Valleys  that 
will  water  about  400,000  acres  of  desert 
land. 

The  plan  of  the  company  is  to  build 
a  storage  reservoir  at  the  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  Yakima  River,  for  which 
purpose  an  appropriation  has  already 
been  made,  and  increase  the  water  sup- 
ply from  3,000  to  4,000  cubic  feet  dur- 
ing the  lowest  period  in  the  river's  flow. 
The  canal  will  carry  the  water  through 
the  Kittitas  Valley  to  the  land  in  the 
Moxee  district,  and  thence  to  the  Col- 
umbia slope. 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  work 
done,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  has 
withdrawn  all  its  land  from  the  market, 
the  state  has  also  done  the  same,  and  it 
is  likely  the  government  will  take  the 
same  steps. 

In  the  ^  ^^^  irrigation  scheme 

'^  Yakima  Valley  recently 
when  Marshal  H.  Scudder,  of  North 
Yakima,  filed  papers  appropriating  2,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  out 
of  the  Cle-Elum  and  Kaches  Lakes,  at 
the  head  of  the  Yakima  River.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  appropriator  is  work- 
ing for  a  party  of  capitalists  who  -will 
finance  the  undertaking.  The  canal, 
when  built,  will  be  over  100  miles  in 
length,  and  will  cost  a  large  sum  of 
money. 
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"Tommy,  have  you  been  vaccinated?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Have  you  had  your  vermiform  appendix 
removed?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Dou  you  use  sterilized  milk?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Is  your  home  connected  with  the  city 
sewer?" 

"Yes.  ma'am." 

"Have  you  shed  all  your  milk  teeth?" 

"All  but  one." 

"Have  you  a  certificate  of  inoculation  for 
the  croup,  chicken-pox  and  measles?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Is  your  lunch  put  up  in  Dr.  Koch's  pat- 
ent antiseptic  dinner  pail?" 

"Yes.  ma'am." 

"Have  you  your  own  sanitary  slate  rag 
and  disinfected  drinking-cup?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Do  you  wear  a  camphor-bag  around  your 
throat,  a  collapsible  life-belt,  and  insulated 
rubber  heels  for  crossing  the  trolley  line?" 

"All  of  these." 

"Have  you  a  Pasteurized  certificate  of  bap- 
tism?" 

"Yes.  ma'am." 

"And  a  life  insurance  non-forfeitable  pol- 
icy against  all  the  encroachments  of  old 
age?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Then  you  may  hang  your  cap  on  the  in- 
sulated peg  set  opposite  your  distinguishing 
number,  climb  into  your  seat,  and  proceed 
to  learn  along  sanitary  lines." — Judge. 

4(       4(       4( 

Helicd  and  Hn&votrtdr— 

Irate  Father — Ah!  how  is  it  I  catch  you 
kissing  my  daughter,  sir?  Answer  me.  sir; 
how  is  it?" 

Young  Man — Fine,  sir,  fine! — Philadelphia 
phia  Ledger. 

♦    ♦     ♦ 

Wise  Bros..  Dentists.  Failing  Building, 
Third  and  Washington  streets.  Portland, 
Ore.;   both  'phones. 


OP 

DANDRUFF 

FALLING  HAIR 

and  BALDNESS 

KM  tlw  Gemt  that  b  Destroying 

the  Hair  Root 

NEWBRO'S 
HERPICIDE 

IS  THE  SCIENTIFIC  REMEDY 
THAT  KILLS  THESE 
PARASITIC  GERMS. 

for  Sale  by  Dru^istt.  Price  $LM. 
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Rotfwhitd'e  Maxims— 

The  following  twelve  maxims  form  part 
of  the  will  of  Mayer  Anselm  Rothschild, 
the  founder  of  the  great  banking  house  of 
Frankfort.  They  are  now  attracting  atten- 
tion in  Europe,  and  are  recommended  to 
those  who  desire  to  succeed  in  life: 

I. — Seriously  ponder  over  and  thoroughly 
examine  any  project  to  which  you  intend  to 
give  your  attention. 

II. — Refltect  a  long  time,  then  decide 
promptly. 

III. — Go  ahead. 

IV. — Endure  annoyance  patiently,  and 
fight  bravely  against  obstacles. 

V. — Consider  honor  as  a  sacred  duty. 

VI. — Never  lie  about  a  business  affair. 

VII. — Pay  your  debts  promptly. 

VI  IT. — Learn  how  to  sacrifice  money 
when  necessary. 

IX. — Do  not  trust  too  much  to  luck. 

X. — Spend  your  time  profitably. 

XI. — Do  not  pretend  to  be  more  import- 
ant than  you  really  are. 

XII. — Never  become  discouraged.  worW 
zealously  and  you  will  surely  succeed. 


,B).  Pl  N  AUD'^  . 

IDlu  Be^Quininie: 

Ed.  Piiiaad*8  Ean  de  (^anyne 

Is  the  best  Hair  RestoratiTe  knovm— It  preserve  the 
hair  from  parasitic  attacks,  tones  up  the  hair  bulbs, 
cleanses  the  scalp  and  positively  removes  dandruff. 

Ed.  Pinand's  Ean  de  Qoiniiie 

Is  also  a  most  excellent  Hair  Dressing^The  sveet 
and  refined  odor  which  it  leaves  in  the  hair  makes 
the  toilet  a  luxury 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


CiirCo«CtT~ 

What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?  was  the 
title  of  one  of  Robt.  Ingersoll's  lectures. 
People  of  faith  and  people  of  no  faith  flock- 
ed to  hear  it.  Thousands  are  asking,  "What 
shall  I  do  to  get  rid  of  dandruff?"  The  an- 
swer is,  "Kill  the  germ  that  causes  dandruff, 
falling  hair,  and  finally  baldness;  and  the 
only  thing  that  will  do  it  is  Newbro's  Herpi- 
cide.  That  is  the  very  latest  discovery  of  the 
laboratory,  and  it  is  the  only  preparation 
that  claims  to,  or  that  will,  kill  the  pestifer- 
ous dandruff  germ.  It  also  is  a  delightful 
hair  dressing,  free  from  oil  or  grease  and 
sticky  substances.  Try  it  and  be  convinced 
of  its  actual  merit.  Sold  by  leading  drug- 
gists. Send  IOC  in  stamps  for  sample,  to 
The  Herpicide  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


6rcat  for  BxercCec— 

"You  say  you  take  automobile  rides  for 
the  sake  of  exercise?" 

"Certainly." 

"But  where  does  the  physical  exercise 
come  in?" 

"Getting  out  to  see  what  the  matter  is." — 
Kashington  Star. 


Parker  "LUCKY  CURVE"  Fountain  Pen. 

I  attribute  the  supremacy  of  the 
Parker  "Lucky  Curve"  Fountain  Pen 
to  the  years  of  thought  I  have  given* 
to  its  perfection.  I  will  guarantee 
every  fountain  bearing  my  name  to 
give  its  owner  satisfaction,  and  also 
guarantee  any  of  the  rubber  parts 
against  breakage,  accidental  or  other- 
wise,  for  one  year.  (See  Accident 
Policy.)  I  could  not  do  this  if  I  did 
not  make  an  honest  pen,  a  pen  capa- 
ble of  many  years  of  satisfactory  use. 

Parker  Pens  are  made  in  various 
styles,  to  suit  varied  requirements,  , 
such  as  correspondence,  shorthand  | 
writing,  book-keeping,  manifolding  I 
(that  is,  making  duplicate  and  origi-  \ 
nal  copies  at  one  writing),  and,  in 
fact,  for  every  purpose  where  writ- 
ing is  done.  No  student  is  properly 
equipped  whose  outfit  does  not  in- 
clude one  of  these  pens.  They  range 
in  price,  starting  at  $1.50  to  $a.oo, 
$2.^0  and  upward,  ac6ording  to  size 
and  ornamentation.  A  more  moder- 
ate priced  pen — the  Palmer — I  sell 
for  $1.00.  If  you  cannot  find  one  of 
the  Qooo  dealers  that  sell  the  Parker 
Pen,  order  direct  from  me.  I  would 
like  to  send  you  one  of  our  beauti- 
fully illustrated  Catalogues.  It  would 
give  you  more  information  than  I 
have  room  for  here. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  write  me 
today. 
QEO.S.  PARKER,  The  Ptrker  Pen  Co., 

14  MILL  •TKKBT.  aANCSVILLC.  WIS. 

P.  S. — If  you  will  state  in  your 
letter  that  you  are  an  INTENDING 
PURCHASER  of  a  Fountain  Pen.  I 
will  send  you,  complimentary,  a  6-in. 
Aluminum  Rule  and  Paper  (Gutter, 
on  receiot  of  stamp  for  postage — to 
others,   12  cents. 
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6xtr*vagance  Bcgete  8xtr*icagaiic(— 

"Madame,  can't  you  gimme  a  nickel?" 
asked  the  tramp,  with  his  eye  on  the  brindle 
pup. 

"Why,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  lady  of  the 
house,  "I  gave  you  a  dime  yesterday.  What 
did  you  do  with  it?" 

"I  bought  a  auttomubble.  leddy,"  replied 
the  migratory  genius,  "but  now  I  need  a 
nickel  t'  pay  the  fambly  of  a  gentleman  wot 
I  run  over  in  my  keerless  ways." — Baltimore 

News. 

*     *    * 

CequCmaux  provcrbd— 

You  cannot  eat  your  candle  and  burn  it, 
too. 

A  whale  in  the  pantry  is  worth  two  in  the 
sea. 

Many  an  honest  heart  beats  beneath  a 
sealskin  jacket. 

It  is  a  long  polar  expedition  that  has  no 
turning. 

It  takes  a  good  man  to  stand  in  a  slippery 
place. 

Never  look  a  gift  >valrus  in  the  teeth. 

Where  there  is  so  much  grease  there  must 
be  some  blubber. — Chicago  Tribune. 


FIREI  FIREII 

Wh9n  thatoatamlty  eom^a  ywi  will  think  of  inwnuio: 

Will  your  'thinking  about  It"  eomo  TOO  LA  TE  7 

Don't  dolay.    Inaurt  with  tho 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO. 

o{N«wYofk.  Th«  great  American  Fire  Inaimncc  Co. 
Cash  CaBital.  $3,000,000  -  AtteU  over  $1 6,000,000 
ALL  AVAILABLE  FOR  AltERIOAN  POUCY  HOLDERS 

J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  Assent, 

Tto  PhHi  Mttr       260  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FO0T.>POWERi^ 

LATHfS: 


MACHINESeSUPPUES 


Eastern  Oregon  Commercial  College 
and  School  of  Shorthand 

BAKER  aTY,  ORBOON 

Modern  methods  in  Bookkeeping  and  Shortliand.  BcM 
•yttemt  in  each.    Board  and  Tuition  reasonable. 

PROF.  M.  O.  PERRY.  Principal 


TEETH  Extracted 

Without  PAIN 


CROVN  AND  BRIDGE  VORK 
A  SFECIALTT 

Lafgett  and  Best  Equipped  Dental  Office  on 
tiie  Pacific  Coast 

t  The  Most  Sensitive  Teeth 

Filled  Without  the 
Slightest  Pain 

Qmsuliitiion  Free     /f      Fees  Reasonable 


DR.  B.E.  WRIGHT 

Gradute  of  Iowa  State  UaiYersity 
343>^  Washington  Street,  corner  Seventh 
Phoic  North  3191    PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Office  Houn:   8  a. m.  to  6  p.  m.    Sundays,  1 0  a. m.  to  1 2  m. 
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"I  tell  you,"  said  the  first  reformer,  "we 
ought  to  start  an  agitation  to  curb  the  prize- 
fighting evil  by  means  of  a  constitutional 
amendment." 

"But,"  objects  the  second  reformer,  "that 
would  react  upon  all  of  us." 

"In  what  way?" 

"Doesn't  the  constitution  guarantee  the 
right  of  free  speech?" — Judge. 


Newsboy — "Extry!  Extry!  All  'bout  de 
terrible  explosion!" 

Countryman  (as  a  terrific  noise  is  heard) 
—"What's  that  noise,  boy?" 

Newsboy — "Dat's  de  explosion.  Here's  de 
extry,  all  about  it!" — St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


I  was  aweary.  For  a  whole  evening  I  had 
sat,  listlessly  chewing  the  end  of  my  pen- 
holder and  waiting  for  the  ideas  to  come. 
Suddenly  she  jumped  right  out  of  the  ink- 
well. 

"Who  are  you?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  the  gilr  that  goes  into  all  your 
jokes,"  she  replied,  with  some  asperity. 

"Wish  you'd  get  into  a  few  of  them  right 
away,"  I  sighed. 

"No.  sir;  not  another  one.  You  have  stood 
me  under  the  Christmas  mistletoe,  hung  my 
stocking  up  for  my  little  brother,  made  me 
listen  to  impossible  New  Year's  vows, 
dressed  me  in  bathing  suits  in  November 
for  publication  in  the  summer,  and  in  seal- 
skins in  July  for  printing  in  the  winter;  you 
have  made  me  tell  about  Italy  lying  beyond 
the  Alps  as  a  graduate,  and  compelled  me  to 
make  impossible  pies  in  cooking  school; 
you  have  engaged  me  to  the  wrong  man 
every  time,  and  mixed  me  up  in  divorce 
cases  in  Dakota  on  the  same  day  that  you 
had  me  shaking  rice  oflF  my  hat  in  New 
York.  I  have  stood  it  as  long  as  I  intend  to. 
I  strike  right  now." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "I  was  just  going  to 
get  you  a  nice  new  silk  dress  and  the  pret- 
tiest Easter  hat  you  ever  heard  of " 

"I'm  going  to  strike." 

"And  all  the  other  girls  would  be  dying 
with  envy " 

"It  makes  no  dif " 

"And  I  was  going  to  marry  you  to  an 
English  duke " 

"I  don't  care." 

"And  he  would  turn  out  to  be  a  matinee 
hero  in  disguise." 


AS  A  OAVBN^ONri 
•  ■NT  ON  A»»NOVAL 


Davenport 
and  Bed  in  One! 

The  newest  thing  in  metal  beds,  combining  s  bed 
and  davenport  in  one  piece  of  furniture  and  sold  bj  us 
to  you  direa  from  the  HQorj  on  approval.  Strongly  and 
simply  made,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  More  ser. 
vicable  than  a  folding  bed,  fit  for  any  room.  The  bed- 
ding is  retained  in  it  during  the  day.  alirays  ready,  sanU 
tary  ,clean  and  safie.  This  is  aspeciai  introduAorv  bargain 
you  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  Freight  prepaid  east  of 
Mississipoi  river  and  north  of  Tennessee.  If  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

Send  for  our  handsome  catalog  of  everything  for  the 
home  at  fa^ory  prices. 

The  Household  Furniture  Co., 

ORAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


There  are  Many 

Kinds  of  Gin 

but 

DR.  BOUVIER'S 

Buchu 
GIN 

Has  No  Equal 


An  In^llable  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder 

Troubles.    Sold  by  All  Liquor  Dealers. 

WORTH  TRYING 

QRUNAUER  COMMISSION   CO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AaCNTS 

ii6  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRirK  FOR  BOOKLET 
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"Well,  I  suppose.it  would  be  mean  of  me 
to  quit  without  giving  you  fair  warning,"  she 
smiled,  going  back  into  the  ink-well. — Judge. 


"Well,  Pat.  did  you  fight  that  duel  with 
Simpson  that  you  threatened?"  inquired 
Frisbie. 

"Oi  did  not,  sorr,"  replied  Pat. 

"You  weren't  afraid,  were  you?" 

"Oi  wuz  not,  sorr;  but,  ye  see,  Oi  am  a 
portly  mon,  an'  Simpson  is  thin." 

"Well?" 

*'Well,  sor,  Oi  thought  it  would  only  be 
fair  fer  me  t'  shtand  nearer  t'  him  than  him 
t'  me  whoile  we  wuz  shootin*,  sorr;  but  the 
umpires  wouldn't  listen  to  it,  an*  so  there 
wuz  no  duel." — Judge. 


THE  WOND£R  OP  THE  WCMULD! 

The  Nagoris 
Cactus  Fiber  Bath 
and  Flesh  Brush 


**  Used  5,000  times  and  doing  good  service  yet ' 

Made    enttrelj    of 
Tegetable   fiber    :: 
Made  with  a  sewing 
machine  : :  No  wood 
to  crack  or  warp  : : 
No  metal  to  mst  : : 
No  glue  to  melt  :: 
No  rubber  to  soften 
No  holes  to  All  with 
dirt  and    germs  :: 
Perfectly  flexible- 
flu  anj  spot  on  the 
gerson  ::  The  onlj 
rush  in  the  world 
that  can  be  purifled 
by  heat  or  steam  :: 
Boil   or   bleach  it 
without   barm    :: 
Bend  it  to  the  laun- 
dry    with    your 
TDBKI8H  50o      washing  ::::::       mitten  75o 
Use  dry  as  a  flesh  brush.    Use  with  HOT  water  as  a 
■oftbatta  brush    Use  with  COLDwater  as  a  HARD  bath 
brash.   Remores  Blackheads.  Pimples.  Moth  Patches. 
iUilMi  sway  Kheumatism,  Stiffness,  Lameness,  etc. 
Tarklsli  Brusli  SO  cents.    Aak  for 
it  at  stores  or  order  by  msll  direct 

•TOU  CAM  TAKE  ▲  TURKISH  BATH  IN  A  BA8IK  IF  YOU  USE  A 
CACTUS  FIBEa  BRUSH." 

DR.  MAGORI8   HOME  TREATMENT  CO.,  INC. 

BiNGHAMTON,    N.    Y. 

N.  B.— Agents  wanted  to  Introduce  our  specialties 
everywhere.    Ful  I  particulars  sent  on  request. 


S  C  A  L  P  I  N  E 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  diseases 
of  the  scalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  falling. 
Cures  dandruff  and  makes  the  hair  grow.  To  in- 
troduce this  remedy,  we  will  send  by  prepaid  express 
one  bottle  of  Scalpine  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
one  dollar. 

8LOCUM  DRUG  CO.,  Heppner,  Oregon 


Western  Mantle  Coe 


1=  PORTLAND.  OREQON  = 

Msnafa£)nre  High  Grade  Gas 
and  Gasoline 

Incandescent  Mantles 


Our  business  and  pleasure  —  to  give 
more  light  to  the  world.  No  mantle 
made  in  America  or  Europe  excel  ours 
in  light  or  strength. 

•ALBSitooiNi  72  Wtmmr  8r. 
orrioa  and  r«orONVi  367  E.  Alobh' 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  all  Western  Stocks 


IVrite  or  wt're  us  for  quotations  on  t be  foi /ow- 
ing prominent  stocks : 

Oregon  Securities  Co.,  Div. 

Red  Boy  Consolidated,  Div. 

Star  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

Oregon  Monarch 

LeRoy  Mining  Co. 

St  Helens  and  Galice  Consolidated,  Div. 

Crystal  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

South  Pole  Consolidated 
Golconda  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Div. 

and  all  other  Prominent 
Stocks 


LY.KEADY&CO. 

Mines  and  Mining 
Failing  Building     •      Portland,  Oregon 


HATTERS   AND   FURNISHERS 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 

94  Third  St.     PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Forestry  225 
Irrigation 

AMonthly  Ma  jazincdevotcd  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  natural  resources  throu  jh  %^ise  use 


Published  in  Waihington,  in  clote  touch  with  the 
National  Government,  making  its  articles  authora- 
tive,  meritorious  and  timely.  The  list  of  contribu- 
tors includes  the  names  of  the  leaders  in  these  two 
lines  of  endeavors  ^  This  magazine  not  only  keeps 
pace  with  the  increasing  interest  in  fiorestry  and  irri- 
gation, but  leads  the  thought  in  these  two  important 
questions.  It  is  of  interest  to  all  who  want  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  logical  ''expansion**  questions  now 
before  the  country  f  If  you  are  interested  in  these 
two  live  subjects,  which  President  Roosevelt  con- 
siders **the  most  vital  of  the  internal  questions  of  the 
United  States**  you  should  be  a  subscriber  to  Forestry 
and  Irrigation^  official  organ  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association  and  of  the  National  Irrigation  As- 
sodadon  ^  Subscription  price,  $i.oo  a  year. 
Sample  copy  free  if  you  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly 

Addnss,  rORESTRY  and  DUUCATION 

Atlantic  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


One  Hundred  Dollars 
in  Gold  Each  Month ! 


U  what  the  average  eood  salesman  or 
woman  makes.  Some  mak«  from  ten 
to  twenty  dollars  par  day  on  commis- 
sion. SIX  HO'JRS  each  day  is  the  aver- 
age time  (Ivan  to  work  and  it  is  an  every- 
day work.  It  is  an  all-the-yaar-Around 
business.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Gentle- 
man or  L4idy  and  we  employ  only  re- 
liable, honest  people.  Experience  as 
salesman  is  not  necessary.  We  manu- 
facture over  forty  articles,  most  of  them 
our  own  patents.  We  assirn  territory 
and  protect  our  sales  people  In  their  ter- 
ritory. You  have  a  customer  in  every 
house  where  smoke  comes  cut  of  a  chim- 
ney. We  want  local  agents  in  every 
town  and  general  agents  to  handle  and  con- 
trol territory  and  appoint  their  own  locsl 
agents.  We  prefer  to  assign  territory  in 
Washington.  Oregon.  Montana.  Idaho. 
Alaska  and  the  Philippines  but  will  cor- 
respond with  eligible  parties  anywhere. 

Write  to  us,  address 

DR.  MAGORIS  Home  Treatment 
Company,  Inc. 

Dept.  P. 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 
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AUTHORS ! ! 

The  Pacific  Monthly  wants  lire,  np-to-dste  articles,  with 

fihotos  (mart  be  first-class)  for  illustration.   Anything  interesting 
s  deaired.    Address,  Thb  Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  Ore. 


BEAUrHFUL 

HUMAH  HAIR 

SWITCHES 

SOiT  OH  APPROVAL 


K 


Mail  to  MP.  ft  lock  of  your  tiair  cut 
clase  to  th«  roots  fliul  wc  w^tll  send 

HMik  SWiTOH,  rsua  short 
sltm,  34  ittchcs  long,  weight  aH 
ouners.  If  you  find  U  of  niost 
exirooTfliTiiary  value  and  nre  per 
fcGlly  satisfied,  remit  OTily  |(  5a_ 
othcrwiRc  return  ^  Enclose  five 
cents  fnr  i>nKtiicp". 

Red  »nd  Grmy  Swiiehmm 

f  I  n  e  1 1  ./>o  a  wit  ch  wi  1 1 
lie  eivcti  ri<nn  Lr 
selling:  3  switcbts  at  |i-So  each 

We  can  supply  all  kludfl  of  Hair  GoodH  ml 
emtremely  low  price*.    Send  forC»tiiloK. 


00£  *  OOm,  OMam&ar  Hh^ 


EAHES  TRICYCLE  CO. 


We  Manuiactare 

TRICYCLES 
TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

INVALID  ROLLING 

CHAIRS  and  HOSPITAL 

FURNITURE 

Send  for  Catalogue 

20IS  Market  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


534  S.  Broadway       "      n        LOS  ANGELES 


IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC 
GOODS 

Albert  Bittner 

HIOH  CLASS 


412  Washington  St.      PORTLAND,  ORE. 


DR.    BARKMAN'S 


Rheumatic,  Blood  and  Kidney  Tablets 

A  sure  cure  for  Rheumatism  in  all  its  forms;  such  as  Acute,  Chronic,  Muscular,  Sciatica,  Gout,  Neuralgia, 
Lumbago,  and  all  disorders  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder  and    Liver. 


I   write  this  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity,  and  am  open  to  the  world  for  further  particulars. 
To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  fourteen  long  years  from  Inflammatory  Rheumatism,  having  been  laid  up  for 
weeks  and  months  at  a  time,  with  my  arms  and  legs  so  swollen,  stiffened  and  drawn  so  badly  that  I  could 
not  help  myself,  or  even  turn  in  my  bed,  without  the  assistance  of  others.  In  fact,  I  was  perfectly  helpless, 
and  suffered  excrutiating  pain.  I  consulted  our  best  physicians,  and  when  they  failed  to  relieve  me  in  the 
least,   I  then  tried  all  kinds  of  Patent  medicines  recommended  to  me  by  my  friends,  but  to  no  avail. 

A  friend  of  mine  then  told  me  of  your  RHEUMATIC  AND  KIDNEY  TABLETS,  and  how  they  had 
cured  him  of  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  Muscular  Rheumatism.  I  immediately  sent  for  a  box  and  commenced 
taking  them  at  once.  Before  I  had  finished  the  first  box  my  worst  pains  were  gone  and  I  could  stand  on  my 
feet  again.  I  continued  with  them  until  I  had  taken  six  boxes,  and  I  feel  now  as  if  I  never  had,  nor  would 
have,  rheumatism  again.  I  have  no  pains  or  swelling  in  my  limbs  and  back,  as  I  did  have  every  day  for  years. 
I  firmly  believe  every  word  published  in  your  pamphlet.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  let  my  friends  know  that 
there  is  a  positive  cure  for  that  dreadful  disease.  Rheumatism.  I  shall  write  them  personally,  for  them  to  cast 
their   prejudices  aside  and  give   your  RHEUMATIC  AND  KIDNEY  TABLETS  a  fair  trial,  as  I  have  done. 

CHAS.  G.  MOORE, 

No.  3  Mather  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PRICE.    50    CENTS  50    D08E8    IN    A    BOX 
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He  Smiles 
Had  Piles 
Was  Wild  witK  Pain 
Cured  Piles 

He  Smiles  Again 

HE  USED  THE   DR.    MAGORIS  STANDARD 
PILEand  RECTAL  TREATMENT.     It  dured 
bin,  it  wUI  cure  you.    It  NKVER  FAILS  to 
cure  PilM.  Fistula,  Ulcers,   Flssoret  and   All 
DUeMesof  the  RecuiB.     We  GUARANTEE  a 
cure  or  retund  your  money. 

MONEY  TALKS.  WB  BACK  IT  UP. 

Sold  at  the  stores  or  by  mail  postpaid  for  50 
cents.    Use  in  a  minute.    No  delay  from  duties. 
Safe  for  man,  woman  or  child. 

Write  to  us  for  free  books,  for  free  advice  for 
yourself,  your  family,  your  friend. 

We  want  GENERAL  AGENTS  and  SALES- 
PEOPLE everywhere.     Town,  county  or  state 
territory  assigned  to  the  right  party.    Write  for 
particulars. 

tiiiisiiiiHini;o.i>' 

(D«P'T  p.) 

BINGHAMTONy  N*  T» 

WE   DO  A  GENERAL 

PRINTING 

— =  BUSINESS  == 
and  Solicit  Your  Patronage 

^^^^^^^^ 

#1 

THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 

A  SPECIMEN  OP 

OUR  WORK 

F.  W.  Baltes  (8h  Co. 

Second  and  Oak  Sts.,  PorUand,  Oregon 

The  Weber  Tone 


Distinguished  artists 

pay  tribute  to  their  marked  superiority 

by  using  Weber  Pianos 


The  Weber  Co.,  No.  i  o8  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


These  Weber  Pianos,  in  all  styles,  sold  by 


EUers  Piano  House,  "^tiS^^'^. 


Cor.  Park 
OR.K. 
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WHEN  YOU  SEE  THIS  LABEL  in  green  and  gold 

on  a  box  of  cigars,  it  is  a  guarantee  that  you  are  getting      C|(^      SICHFI     &   C*0 

A  GENUINE  GARCIA  PORA°iU?'o"5iooN 


NEW  FALL  NOVELS 

Z 

0 

Eleanor  Dayton                              $1:50 

ii4 

2 

By   NATHANIEL  STEPHENSON 

Wi 

;s  A 

Aothor  of  "They  That  Took  the  Sword," 
"The  Beaatiful  Mn.  Moulton." 

•d;S 

mysterious  story  ca 

N  A  RED 

Unknown  Author 

S1.50 

The  House  on  the  Sands                 $1.50 

By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT 

Author  of  "The  Column," 

"Love  with  Honour.  ' 

Where  hove  Is                   •              $i>5o 

you  read  the  humo 

OINTS  0 

By  Wilfred  S.  Ja 

•1-50 

so  the 

s  i: 

By  an 

By  WILLIAM  F.  LOCKE 
t                                                                            Author  of  "Idols,"  "Dcrclifts," 

"The  Uiurpcr,"  Etc. 

rous  stc 

F  T 

ckson 

Read  a 

[B  M 

Borlase  and  Son                               $1,50 

By  T.  BARON  RUSSELL 

)ry  called 

HE  1 

Author  of  "The  Mandate," 

"The  Guardian  of  the  Poor." 

I 

ff^RlTE  FOR   COMPLETE   NEIV  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  TO 

' 

JOHN  LANE  ivy^"^  NEW  YORK 
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Seattle,  WasHing'ton 

Seattle,  Wash.,  is  situated  on  Puget  Sound  and  on  the  G.  N.,  N.  P.  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific railways,  1,850  miles  west  of  St.  Paul,  956  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  on  the  shortest 
line  between  New  York  and  the  Orient,  at  the  point  where  the  great  railways  meet  the 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  June  6,  1889,  occurred  the  terrible  conflagration  which  swept 
away  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  entailing  a  loss  of  $12,000,000.  The  city  was  rebuilt 
within  the  following  year,  much  better  and  more  modern  than-  before.  The  population, 
which  had  reached  43.000  in  1890,  had  doubled  in  1900. 

The  most  rapid  increase  in  population  occurred  during  the  years  1896  to  1900,  inci- 
dent to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  and  operations  in  the  Philippines  and  Ori- 
ent, occasioning  large  increase  of  shipping  from  this  port.  With  the  operation  in  Alaska 
and  the  Orient,  Seattle  began  a  phenomenal  growth,  which  has  not  abated,  but  con- 
irarily  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  in  everv  direction,  in  keeping  with  the  increase 
of  population.   The  city  directory  indicates  a  present  population  of  132,000. 

Realty  transfers  for  1902  were  $17,927,763.  and  the  amount  of  building  permits  taken 
out  for  the  same  period,  $6,325,178.  Bank  clearings  for  1902.  $191,885,963.  The  bank  depos- 
its for  1902  were  $28,242,805,  an  increase  of  over  $8,000,000  in  1901.  The  receipts  of  gold 
at  the  Seattle  Assay  Office,  from  the  date  it  was  opened.  July  15,  1898,  to  December  31, 
1902,  amounted  to  $i57,9 19,838. 10. 

One  of  the  remarkable  signs  of  advancement  for  the  city  in  the  past  two  years  was  in 
the  matter  of  new  buildings  and  general  improvements.  The  city  has  completed  a  gravity 
water  system,  at  an  expenditure  of  $1,200,000,  obtaining  a  never-ending  supply  of  pure 
mountain  lake  water;  the  street  railway  systems  have  generally  been  consolidated,  extend- 
ed and  largely  improved;  streets  have  been  paved  and  regraded.  Transportation  compa- 
nies have  greatly  improved  the  city's  water  front  in  building  large  and  commodious 
docks  and  warehouses,  and  business  blocks  have  been  constructed  up  in  the  thousands. 

An  indication  of  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  can  be  seen  by  the  following  postal 
figures:  The  postoffice  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  $228,000;  for  1902,  $277,000;  while 
the  money  orders  issued  and  paid  were,  for  1901,  $2,648,657;  for  1902,  $3,617,891.  Another 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1902,  24 
clerks  were  added  to  the  force,  and  16  letter  carriers;  5  additional  stations  were  also  added. 
There  are  now  employed  in  the  postoffice  88  clerks  (including  stations),  and  63  carriers. 

The  City  of  Seattle  now  has  connection  with  Tacoma  by  electric  street  car  system, 
and  has  transcontinental  railway  facilities  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Burlington  and  the  Canadian  Pacific;  a  Japanese  line  and  the  two  mammoth  steam 
freighters  to  take  the  run  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  system,  between  Seattle 
and  the  Orient.  These  two  freighters,  each  with  a  displacement  of  33,000  tons,  built  at  New 
London.  Conn.,  will  make  with  their  advent  a  vast  reduction  in  freight  rates  across  the 
continent,  as  well  as  to  the  Orient — promising  a  vast  increase  of  travel  and  freightage 
via  Seattle  to  and  from  Oriental  Countries. 

Possibly  no  one  item  of  a  business  nature  ever  gave  so  much  of  promise  and  promi- 
nence as  the  awarding  of  a  contract  to  a  Seattle  firm  for  the  construction  of  a  first-class 
battle  ship  of  the  largest  class.  The  citizens  of  Seattle  made  up  a  bonus  of  $100,000. 
which  is  the  difference  between  Eastern  and  Western  prices.  Following  this  gain  for  Se- 
attle came  the  magnanimous  gift  to  the  city  of  $200,000  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  the  public  library,  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of  Jan.  i,  1901. 

The  schools  and  churches  of  the  city  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  older  and 
larger  cities,  and  the  $200,000  high  school  building  now  under  construction  will  add  largely 
to  the  present  facilities — "second  to  few  cities  between  the  seas,"  says  an  eminent  authity 

The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  is  just  across  the  Sound  from  Seattle,  and  its  supplies 
are  purchased  here.  The  expenditure  for  supplies  exceeds  $100,000  per  month.  It  has  the 
only  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific  Coast  large  enough  to  dock  a  battle  ship.  It  gives  steady  em- 
ployment to  about  600  mechanics,  and  is  growing  in  importance  yearly.  Fort  Lawton  is 
situated  within  the  city  limits,  and  provision  is  being  made  id  increase  the  garrison  to  a 
full  regimental  post. 

The  merchants  of  Seattle  practically  control  the  trade  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, which  runs  up  into  many  millions  and  is  increasing  yearly.  Seattle  is  in  the  center 
of  the  coal  mining  district  of  Washington.  Some  of  the  mines  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city,  and  all  of  them  within  100  miles.  The  output  of  the  mines  in  1901  exceeded  2.500.- 
000  tons. 

Seattle  is  the  headquarters  and  base  of  supplies  of  the  Puget  Sound.  Alaska  and  Fra- 
ser  River  salmon  fisheries.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  wharves,  warehouses  and  elevators 
on  the  water  front  is  712,900  tons,  and  the  berths  for  vessels  alongside  of  the  wharves  are 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  line  of  ships  four  miles  long.  Two-thirds  of  these  improve- 
ments have  been  erected  since  June  i,  1900.  The  greatest  industry  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles.  There  are  about  450  lumber  and  shingle 
mills  in  the  state,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  8.000.000  feet  of  lumber  and  28.000,000  shingles. 

For  further  information,  address  Secretary  'Sh  iTiba*  of  Cd/n -nerost  Seattle,  WJieh 
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REAL  ESTATE,  ETC. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


3  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 


Portland,  Oregon 


Special  aticntioa  to  cafc  of  property  of  non-raidcat* 

O.  G.  CHAMBERLAIN 

RCAL  tSTATC  AND  LOANS 

Cocrtapoodcncc  Solicited 
omcct    R<MNn  I,  Dank  DulMIng 


ATHCNA 


UliATILLA  COUNTY 


ORCGON 


Farms  and  City  Property  for  Sale 
A.  L.  LORENZEN 


RCAL  ESTATE 
BROKER 


Ho.^H  rtain  Street 


WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


G«o.  T.  PratlMr,  Prenldent     : :      U.  S.  Gom'r  and  Notary  Public 

L.  U.  Prather.  Yico-Preeident 

0.  K.  Heniman.  Secratary-Treararer,  Notary  Pnblic 

The  Prather  Investment  Company 

AlwtracU,  Conveyandnff,  Real  Bttate, 

liwurance  and  Money  to  Loan 

Lots  and  blocki  for  saU.    Taxes  |>aid  fur  n'^n-residenta.   Gorrea- 

pondenca  aolictted.    Township  Plats  and  Blanks  in  stock. 

HOOD  RIVBR.  ORBQON 


Geo.  H.  Durham,  President  O.  M.  Smith,  Sec'y 

J.  L.  Hartman.  Vice  -  resident 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

No.  3  ChambM*  off  Commorco.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
OP  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 

Special  Rates  made  to  Attorneys.  Real  Estate  Aeeata 
and  Brokers 


Irrigated   Lands. 


IREENACRES 


IRRIGATION     DISTRICT, 

Trihtitun.     til.     t'»'  "  »««  'a'"L«*  c«- 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 
Prvddatit 


J.  THORBXTUf  Roas 
Tlea-Prasident  and  Manacer 


,  T.  BURKHART 
Secretary 


JOHN  K.  KOLUOCK 

Asst  Secretary 


LOANS 
REAL  ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  have  the 
Larffoet  and  Best 

Equipped  Real 
BaUte  Office  and 

the  larg^est  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  In  the 
city.  Our  real  esUte 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and  certificates  Issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Heaven  ii  Earth 


LOVB  and  BEAUTY  HAKE  HBAVBN 

80  let  OS  have  pure  hearM.  beaattful  flowerB* 
bouaeft,  birds— nay  beaattful  women.  Sreiy 
woman  can  be  loved,  can  be  beautltol. 

LOLA  MONTEZ   CREME 

the  SKIN  POOD  and 
TISSUE  BUILDER 

makes  ladies  beauti- 
ful; preTents  wrink- 
les; keeps  skin  in 
perfect  condition; 
no  matter  what 
blemish  disfigures 
face  or  form,  Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's 
articles  will  cure.  All  druggists, 
75c.  poi     Last  three  months. 

Superflons  balr  permanentty  removed. 
For  any  special  or  oompUoated  blemish  «C 
face  and  form,  write 

IRS.  HETTIE  HARRISON  GO. 

78-8O  Qmry  3t.«  San  Francisco,  CaL 


PAINT 

THAT  LASTS!! 


We  are  agents  for  R.  N.  Nason  &  Go's 
Pure  Liquid  Paint — there  is  no  better 
made. 

We  agree  to  Repaint,  Free  of  Charge, 
any  building  on  wiiich  it  is  not  found 
satisfactory. 

We  iiave  all  sized  packages  and  fifty 
different  shades.     Ask  for  color  card. 


Chase  Paint  ^  Oil  Co. 

140  First  Street       v*.       S.  £.  Corner  Alder 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


^^Drunkenness  is  a 
Disease  and  can  be  cured'* 


'*The  Drunkard  is  a  Sick 
Man,  not  a  Criminal" 


The 


KEELEY 


Institute 


Pb(inc    MAIN    )44 


C4II  m  write  : 

First*  and  Montgomery  Streets 


PORTLAND,  OILECON 


We 

Appeal 

to 

Wives,  Mothers 
and  Sisters 


H  r  I  p  yuMT  t  utf:  h^  nd  ^ 
yyur  jkjm^  your  bto- 
ihcr!  Thb  beautifyl 
hoinic  awaits  yom  suf- 
ftring  lovfd  ones,  jnd 
M  iJS  clL[^^?  thcnv.  We 
provide  ihe  cornforli, 
privacy  and  frFedam 
of  home — no  locki, 
b^n  or  padd?d  celts. 
Our  bufincE^  h  to  lure 
drunkenness,  ncrvouf 
dtsc'.a&rSf  opium,  mor- 
phine, tobaccQ  ^nd 
other  drug  habtts, 
Evcmhing  nmfiden- 
tijL  Spctiii]  jecorp- 
modationfi  far  ladies. 
Send  for  literatyrt ^  it 
will   optn   yom    eyes. 
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lEe 

Portland  Club 

130  Fifth  Street 
Portland,  Oreson 


Commissions  Accepted 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK  AND 
SEATTLE 

RACES 


THE  BEST  FOLDING  BED 
IN  THE  WORLD 


A    haB<^Bome  booklet 

crmia  i  ri  inff  interestinft 

iiilDrni^i.tion      about 

'*  WELCH  ••    Foldiofir 

Bcdh.  the  best -in  the 

vorld.  together   with 

illustrations      of 

'jiy  of  the  latest 

s,tvles,     Parlor 

Cnbinet,   Combi- 

nation,  and  np- 

Hi^ht     folding 

beds  will  be  sent 

/FREE  on  request. 

WELCH 

F0L0IN6 


Are  the  only  ones  that 
bear  the  trade  mark  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Purnitnre  As- 
sociation, which  means  Highest  QoMity.  They  are  ab- 
solutely safe,  high-grade  in  every  respect  and  worth 
more  than  any  other  make,  bebause  they  are  constructed 
right.  (All  equipped  with  Rip  Van  winkle  sprinirs.) 
They  are  the  result  of  20  years  experience  in  folding 
bed  manufacturing.  They  save  room,  are  handsome  in 
appearance,  reasonable  in  price.  Sold  through  dealer « 
only.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  where  "■Al* 
beds  can  be  seen  .*.  Our  free  booklet  will  show  you  the 
kind  ol  folding  beds  you  have  been  looking  for  to  make 
a  bedroom  larger,  and  how  to  transform  quickly  any 
room  mto  a  sleeping  room. 

Welch  Folding  Bed  Co., 

Office,  56  OtUwa  St..  QRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


THE'AVERAGEsMIND  CAN  READILY  UN- 
DERSTAND TiE,ADVANTAGES  OF  CLOTHES 
MADE'BY  THE  ATTERBURY  SYSTEM 


Up  to  the  time  of  the  Introduction  of  this  new  system  of  clothes  making  it  was  thought 
almost  impossible  to  duplicate  the  custom  tailors'  productions — to  design  and  tailor  ready-for- 
service  clothes  of  equal  merit.  The  past  four  years  of  the  Atterbury  Organization  has 
been  watched  with  interest.  The  steady  increase  of  the  number  who  favor  its  methods  has 
been  commented  upon  by  some  of  the  acknowledged  leading  designers  of  men's  fashions. 
The  Jttterbury  System  of  clothes  making  has  met  and  will  continue  to  meet  a  popular 
demand.  The  five  distinct  models  to  every  breast  measurement  has  proved  conclusively  the 
possibility  of  fitting  men  with  clothes  ready  for  service,  just  as  perfectly  as  any  made  to 
special  order.  The  shoulder  of  an  J^tterbury  coat  has  a  graceful,  broad  effect,  with  collar 
molded  and  stitched  by  hand.  It  fits  the  body  form  of  every  coat  perfectly.  Special  carfe  is 
taken  in  th**  matching  of  linings  and  buttons,  and  every  finished  garment  is  tried  on  the  size 
model  for  which  it  was  designed.  Why  not  ask  us  personally  to  prove  all  we  claim  for  the 
Jttterbury  System  of  clothes  making  ? 


BEN  SELLING, 


LEADING  CLOTHIER 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Look  for  this  Label — If  you  want  to  dress  in  Fashion, 
but  at  a  modest  cost 

Buy  ''EFF-EFF''  Fashionable  Clothing 

They  have  the  wide-shoulders,  broad-chests  and  drape  the  figure,  which  is  the  correft 
style  for  the  Fall  and  Winter,  1903-04.  ''EFF-EFF**  Fashionable  Clothes  for  Men, 
are  sold  by  the  best  stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     They  are  made  by 

The  FECHHEIMER  FISCHEL  CO. 

746-750  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Mister  Specialist  of  Seattle,  Who  Cures 

Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  and  Treats 

Patients  Personally 


•#e«^«^o«^«^o«^  f^  f^  f^  f^«#M#9«#»«#t«#e«^  i^tf^t 

VariGocele  t 
Hydrocele 

OUR£D  TO  9TA  Y  OURED 
Af •  Ottiiiutf  OP  Pain.     Qmmroniood  Omro  om 


Under  m^  treatment  this  in- 
sidiotis  ^isease  rapidly  disap- 


VARICOCELE 

W"B»l"wWfcfcfc  pears.  Pain  ceases  almost  in- 
stantly. The  stagnant  Uood  is  driven  from  the  dilated 
veins,  and  all  soreness  and  swelling  subsides.  Every  indi- 
cation of  Varicocele  vanishes  and  in  its  stead  comes  the 
pleasure  of  perfect  health.  Man^  ailments  are  reflex,  origi- 
nating from  other  diseases.  For  instance,  innumerable  blood 
and  nervous  diseases  result  from  poisonous  taints  in  the 
system.  Varicocele  and.  Hydrocele,  if  neglected,  will  under- 
mine the  physical  strength,  depress  the  mental  faculties,  de- 
range the  nervous  system,  and  ultimately  produce  compli- 
cated results.  In  treating  diseases  of  men  I  always  cure 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause.  I  desire  that  every  person 
afflicted  with  these  or  allied  diseases  write  me,  so  I  can  ex- 
plain my  method  of  cure,  which  is  safe  and  permanent.  My 
consultation  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  my  charges  for  a 
perfect  cure  will  be  reasonable  and  not  more  than  you  will 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits  conferred. 


*S^    PCDTAIIITV  nC  PIIDE  ^  ^^^^  y^^  want.    I  give  a  legal  guarantee  to  cure  or  refund  your  money. 
X_     wLll  I  mH  I  I   Ur  UUnL  what  I  have  done  for  others  I  can  do  for  you.    I  can  cure  you  at  home. 

STATE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  \ 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  70t  FIRST  AVENUE  *|* 

SEATTLE,  WASHINCTON    :    Rooms  20-28  ••» 

##MSt«Seffl*s#t  i#ei#e  i^sAes^  sStf^MS*  i#t«#e«^  s^es^  s^es^  •#es^«#es^  •A»f#M#»  s^es^sie 


Please   mention   the   Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing 


with   advertisers,     C^ r\r\rs\o 
Digitized  by  VrrOOv  Ic 
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SPECIAL  CLASSIFIED  DIRECTORY 


SKi^TTI^K,  IMTASH. 

PORTI.AND,  OR.su 

BANKS— 

National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

R.  R.  Spencer,  Cashier. 

BRASS  WORKS— 

Oregon  Brass  Works, 

69  Second  St.  N. 

The  Scandinavian  American  Bank, 

A.  H.  Soelberg,  Vice-Pres't. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  &  SUPPLIES— 
Portland  General  Electric  Co., 

BOILER  WORKS— 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts. 

Oregon  Boiler  Works, 

Foot  Stewart  St. 

Standard   Boiler  Works, 

1013,  1015,  1017  First  Ave.  South. 

.  FRATERNAL  ORDERS— 

Order  of  Washington 
J.  L.  Mitchell,  Supreme  Secretary. 

612-615  Marquam  Building. 

BRASS  WORKS— Seattle  Brass  Co.. 

912  Maynard  Ave. 

IRON  WORKS— 

Northwestern  Iron  Works, 

LEATHER  AND  SHOE  FINDINGS— 

J.  A.  Strowbridge, 

189  Front  St. 

1041    Railroad    Ave.    South, 

Foot  of  Connecticut  St. 

Union  Iron  Works, 

1602  Railroad  Ave. 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS— 
Anderson  &  Duniway  Co., 

200-208  Alder  Si 

MINING  COMPANIES— 

DeSoto  Placer  Mining  Co., 

326  Globe  Building. 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  COMPANIES- 
J.  E.  Davis, 

66  Third  St 

Joaquin  Miller  and  other  Characteristic  Western 
Authors  and  Artists  contribute 


to 


SUNSET 

The  only  magazine  that  faithfully  tells,  by  pictures  and  text,  of 
the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west- 
ern borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  engrav- 
ings. The  representative  business 
houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If  you 
want  to  learn  of  California  and  the 
West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


Ii.oo  a  Year 


IOC  a  Copjr 


PUBLISHKD   MONTHLY   BY 

Passenger  Department 
Southern  Pacific 


4  Montgomery  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
lo)  Clark  Street  -  -  -  -  CHICAGO 
349  Broadway  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
49  Leadenhall  Street    -    LONDON,  BNG. 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertiser! 


.oogle 
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MARRIAaE 
SECRETS 


For  liOvers  and  those  about  to  marry. 
lUus.  Edition.  Sent  sealed  by  mall  for 
10c,  (sliver)  and  2c,  stamp,  ▲merlcan 
Importing  Co.,  Box  2858.  Boston, Mass. 


Indiana,  Terre  Haute. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  i^,ilSfi;S! 

Mechanical.  Electrical,  Civil  Engineering;  Chemical  course. 
Architecture.  Extensive  shops.  Modemly  equipped  labora- 
^-_,  _ .  .  Expenses  low.     aist  year.    For 


.  tories  in  every  department, 
catalogue  address 


C.  L.  Mees,  President. 


I.  HULMK 

President  and  Manager 


H.  P.  STRICKLAND 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 


THE  VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

Manulbcturers  of 

MACHINERY 

Jobbers  of  MILL,  MINING  and  MARINE  SUPPLIES 
Phone  Exchange  5       P.  O.  Box  1189 

Fifth  Ave.  S.  and  LMe  St.  SBaTTLB,  WA5H. 


Incandescent  Arc  Lights 

^)  \  [  \5cM^R<H0UR  while  Burning  oniMeter  Basis 


Electric  Lamps  Below  Cost  to 
consumers  of  our  current,  viz: 

I5c  Each;  $1.75  per  Dozen 


Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets        PORTLAND,  OREGON 


»»»»»»4»»»»»#»^  i.»»i,»»»»»»»»»4^ 


Largest  Oothiers  in 
the  Northwest* 

The  highest  type  of  perfection  ; ; 

IN  MEN'S  AND  BOY'S 

bish- grade  ciotlil]ig»  fitrnishings  and  hati   « ■ 
Mall  oni^ra  protnptly 

PORTLAND  ^  OREGON   •; 


POULTRY  NETTING 


Wholesale 


I  and  Retail 


Wire  and  Iron  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Rail- 
ing, Barbed  Wire,  Wire  and  Lawn  Fencing 

Portland  VIHre  <&  Iron  Works 

105  N.  THIRD  ST.,  PORTLAND^  ORE. 


MAGNIFJCIENT  SCENERY 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  **  DALLAS 
CITY  "  or"  REGULATOR  "  of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS  THIS. 

Round  Trip  to  Cascade  Locks,  daily 
Steamers   leave    Portland,    Alder  Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday, 
for  The  Dalles,   Cascade   Locks,   Hood 
River  and  way  landings. 

Sunday  Excursions  a  Feature 

PHONE    914 


S.  McDonald,  Agent,  Portland.  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN.  Agent.  The  Dalles/Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL.  Manager.  Portland.  Oregon. 


Please  mention  the  Pacific    Monthly 


when  dealing  with  advertisers 
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White  AdTcrtising  Bnmn 
SeatUe,  Wuh. 


Please   mention   the   Pacific    Monthly  when  dealing  with  advw'tii^^i^y  ^^^QOQIC 
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The  Fay-Sholcs 

Holds  Record  por  Speed 


j:««r-^jg^>5; 


Leading  Single  KeylxMird. 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES  80I.D 

AND  rj&nts:d 

BXPBRTRBPAIRINQ    ::    Rubber  SUmp«. 

Seals,  Btc.    ::     Typewriter  Desks, 

Chairs.  Btc.  Office  and 

DupllcatlBff  Ooods,  Btc. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 

M  tar  Cilil^Mi    231  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Oragon 


WHOLESALE 


KDISON 

PHONOGRAPHS 


RETAIL 


RECORDS  AND  SUPPUES 
Cash  and  Eaxy  Payments 


0«  HmGl£«r»  2  Murray  Street 


NEW  YORK 


AUCAP    DATIIC    California,  Washington 
UnCAl      nMICO       Oragon,  Colorado 

We  secnre  reduced  rates  on  household  goods  of  in- 
tending settlers  to  the  above  States.  Write  for  rates. 
Map  of  California,  FREE.  If  not  interested,  please  tell 
friends  who  are. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.,  0326  DMrborn  St., 
Chicago.  San  Francisco  Office,  18  Montgomery  Street, 
Room  4;  Bekins  Moving  and  storage  Company,  410 
Occidental  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Agents;  C.  O.  Pick 
Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Agents. 

338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


^j^^^^  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 

We  call  for,  Sponge,  Press  and  deliver 
one  suit  of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew 
on  buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

SI.OO  A  MONTH 

UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  Washington  Street 
BOTH  PHONES  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


THE  QLORiOU8 

"STARS  AND  STRIPES" 

We  make  them  to  order.    Any  size.    Any  quantity. 
A  large  assortment  of  FLAGS  constantly  in  stoclc. 

Bags, Twines, Tents,  Awnings  and  Mining  Hose 
BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Write  us  for  prices.    Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

W.  C.  NOON  BAG  CO. 

Incorporated  1893 
32-34  First  St.    210-216  Couch  St.    Portland,  Ore. 


J.  p.  riNLEY  &  SON 

Cmbalmcrs  and  Funeral  Directors 

DOTH  PHONES  No.  9 

Lady  Attendant 
Cor.  Tliird  and  IVIadlton  Stt.,  PORTLAND  ORE. 


SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations 

Paper  Hanging,  Painting  and  Kaltomining 

307  ALDER  STREET 

Plione   Black  1693  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


i  .^mBricanJ^undg^ 


Cor. Twelfth  and  Flanders  Sts., Portland, Oregon 


ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED 
Telephone,  Both  Companies 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

First  Class  Work 

A  Trial  Will  Convince 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^#^^^^^^^^^##^^^^^^^^^^|^|^##^^ 


•""BWfe^* by  Google 
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'SUMMER  BOOK 
5-vOFO.  R.&N. 

"Restful  Recreation  Re- 
sorts*'Highly  Ged- 
itable  Work. . 


Tl»  ■d'reffteliiit^  A^mttmmit  ^  Ilia  O. 
R.  &  2^  hmm  Jiui  iMiu«d  ft  ittv  Sumner 
boak  for  im,  ttnUtJvd   ^'IlMrtfU]    tl«cre*- 

mil  qui  ity  %h9  Qanij»a^.  It  li  dtactl^- 
tiVft  «f  i£w  SutzLtnnrSnc  plapM  in  tb«  Pa- 

FYom  tbo  Unit  pajp  until  th«  **■!  tbo 
book  li  A.  t]rp<^9ri,^r)lcal  E*Sa  ^n  ttVcn" 
p*TttculKr.  Tho  fn>iit  «Qir«>r  Iioa  a  vtrjr 
■trIRiEiLi  Tlov  on  lb*  ColumbiA,,  rvif>^r«a»i}t- 

tnr  on.  oti«  or  Ui«  amny  rtv^r  boat  a,  vt««'- 
tfi(  t^A  sponflEy  (iloBir  tb»  bank,  attd  on? 
of  lh<  mo4«i  Oh  R.  *  N.  train*  rvurKiinir 
on*  at  xhi*  t^m^e-tal  cufv«»  oti   th*-  Hr^r. 

afrutor  nt  IL. 

html  rUT  pmdilcrd  In  Uito  vt^jtloru  Thej' 
lihrttiB  "Wt  til*'  t1c<f  ibt*y  plcturo  fo  s^Lt- 
tlnrt  thAt  It  i^annot  but  Impnena  one  m'^iit 

iii»w,  tkfl  d^trn  n*v«r  brforv  hatitut  been 
Vii«d  on  thi?  Parin?  CcaaL  The  s^^^P'^S' 
of  the  picturpfl  tthr^WK  unu^UJil  artlstlic 
tii»(£.  Th**ro  nro  Bl  illuitrmtloTie  ID,  the 
r»Ji.c1inff  pi^rt  of  tb*?-  bttak.  rpprf»fntlnK 
»5ftlljf  *r»d  lb  BTnnpi*  c)V*r  Wi  dllT*f*nt 
fiC«n»«  in  Oftimtta  and  W*5hirv£tciru  Tht," 
flrHiiriUApli!'<^«  In  af  MuUnomoJi  Fiiltfl,  nod 
li  'liiir  Of  Iha  fLrntn  ^Vf-r  rtpft>dui:ed  lin  a 
boiijk.  F\»lloirlnjf  ll  1*  a  very  iFtrilklrts 
lileiuirr  at  Portland  'hmrbrir.  ihowljiip  u 
mttJit  amount  €^f  Bhtpt>inr  in  th«  barbisr^ 

vt  t^wli  and  ClArk,  baaeb  *()>en««,  PI11«t-a 
wl    H'rfijl'ft-'*,    vcinil*T»  on    the    Upp^r  Co- 

I  luQiWo^  firm  iKiHpnea,  follow  Iti  h  ntrttHif 
mtCP«Ml<iTi,    of   eoumc  Tvot  forvrttLtiK^  0U:r 

^  yftdc,   MQunl  HBod. 


The  Summer  Book  is 
a  sample  of  our  work: 
We  please  othcrs^ — ^we 
can  please  you. 

Depth  and  strength  are 
qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  a  good 
Half  Tone  Cut — 
Ours  contain  both. 

1^  ho  to -Process  Engraving 
for  all  printing 
purposes, 

Hkks-Chatten 
Engraving  Company 

■145  '  2  Morrison  Street 
I'  >   Ti.AND,  Ore, 


Google 


Digitized  by 
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THE  SCENIC  LINE 

Through  Salt  L4ike  City,   Olenwood  Sprlnss* 
LeadvlUe,  PneMo,  Colorado  Sprinsrs 
and  Denver  to  / 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH 


THE   WORLD'S   FAMOUS    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  SCENERY 

Castle  Gate,  Canon  of  the  Grand,  Royal 
Oorse-BY  DAYLIGHT 


Three  Convenient,  Comfortable  and  Luxurious 

Past  Trains  Dally. 

Carryinjr  All  Classes.    Modem  Bquipment. 

Tourist  Excursions  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 

Boston  without  change. 

Dining  Cars.    All  Meals  Served  A  La  Carte 

on  All  Trains. 


For  Rates,  Routes,  Polders,  Illustrated  Booklet, 
call  on  or  address 

W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Cen'l  Agent 

1 24  Third  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


GOTO 


iCALIFORNIA 

via  the 

Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 

Elegant  Vestibule  Trains 

i  >  leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  eternal 
Sunshine 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return, 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 

The  Best  of  Everytliing 

For  beautifully  Illustrated  booklets  describing 
this  delightful  trip,  address 

W.  E.  COMAN 
General  Passenger  Agent       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


Ltav€s. 


Daily. 

8  :oo  a.  m. 

2 :30  p.  m. 
Saturday 
only 

7:00  p.  m. 
Except 
Saturday 


DEPOT  FIFTH 

AND   IRVING  STREETS 

PORTLAND 


For  Maygers ,  Rainier,  Clat- 
Bkanie,  Westport,  Clifton,  As- 
toria, Warrenton,  Flavel,  Ham- 
mond, Fort  Stevens,  Gearhart 
Park,     Seaside. 

Astoria    Express 


Arrives, 


Daily. 


11:10  a,  m. 


9 :40  p.  m. 


Ticket  office,  255  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot. 
J.  C.  MAYO,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or. 


The 
Pacific  Monthly 

Is  increasing  its  bona  fide  paid 

circulation  faster  than  any  other 

monthly  publication  in 

the  entire  west 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when   dealing  with  advertisers       vJvJvJVlv^ 
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Seattle^  Tacoma 
and  Olympia  Route 

Multnomali  ®, 
Capital  City 

Netv  Time  Card 

MULTNOMAH.  i  CAPITAL  CITY. 
Daily,  except  Sunday.  \  Daily,  except  Sunday. 
Lv.  Olympia  6:30  a.  m.Lv.  Seattle  7:00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Tacoma  9:00  a.  m.Ar.  Tacoma  9:00  a.m. 
Lv.  Tacoma  10:00  a.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  10:00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Seattle  12.00  m.Ar.  Olympia  1:00  p.m. 
Lv.  Seattle  i  :oo  p.  m.Lv.  Olympia  4:15  p.  m. 
Ar.  Tacoma  3:00  p.  m.Ar.  Tacoma  7:15  p.m. 
Lv.  Tacoma  3:30  p.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  7:45  p.m. 
Ar.  Olympia      6:30  p.m.Ar.  Seattle       9:45  p.  m. 

Conneeting  with  Shelton  and  Kamilchie  Boats 


Landings: 

Galbraith   Dock,   Seattle;     Commercial   Dock, 

Tacoma;    Percival  Dock,  Olympia. 

Fare  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  50c 
Round  Trip,  75c 

Tmlmphonm  Pink  tS9f,  Smatttm 


S.  Willey  S.  S.  ft  Navigation  Co., 

R.  C.  FORCE,  Manager. 


Ladies 
Appreciate 

the  roomy  retiring  rooms,  cosy  compart- 
ments and  the  many  little  conveniences 
especially  arranged  for  their  comfort  on 
the 

North- 
Western 

Limited 

**TK«  Ti^iA  for  Comfort** 

every  night  between  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago,  via  The  Northwest  Line. 

Before  starting  on  a  tr!p-^io  matter  where— 
write  for  Interesting  information  about  com- 
fortable traveling      :::::. 

H,  I..  SISI^ER 


183  TKira  St.,  PortlMaa,  Oro. 

T.  W.  TBA8DALB 


Please  mention  the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  a<l^«rti^^  by  x^TvOOQIC 
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TO 

ST.    PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 


The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

Yellowstone 

Park  Line 

/♦ 

Tickets  sold  to  all 
points  In  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  IBu- 
rope. 

Telephone    Main    244. 


For  detailed  Informa- 
tion, tickets,  sleeping  oar 
reservations,  call  on  or 
write 

A.  D.  Charlton 

ASSISTANT  CENERAL 

PASSENfiER 

ACENT 


255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Third,  PORTUND,  OREGON 


THE  LINE 

New  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

THAT  CROSSES 

Library  Observation  Cars 

THE 

Lisrhted  by  Acetylene  Gas 

IVIOUNTAiNS 

"Rocliles"  "Cascades" 

BY 

DAYLIGHT 


New  Equipment  Throughout 

Low  round-trip  excursion  rates  to  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  points  East.  Dates  of  sale,  June  4  and  5 
and  24  to  30:  July  15  and  16,  August  25  and  26.  For  tickets,  rates, 
folders  and  Tor  full  information,  call  on  or  address, 

J.  W.  PHALON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent  H.  DICKSON.  City  Ticket  Agent 

laa  Third  Strett,  Portland 
•   A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON.  61a  First  Avenue.  SeatUe.  Wash. 


^ 
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14  A  ct \7  Messenger 
jnaal'jr  Company 

93  Sixth  Street*.     Portland,  Ore. 


40,000 

Gallons 


O  F     = 


Geneva 

LITHIA    tr-tiiiUftri^:::!  :: 

WATER  !^^^ 


have  been  sold  In  Port- 
land, Oregon,  during 
ihe  past  few  years, 
and  Portland  has  the 

best  and  purest  water  supply  of  any  city  in 
the  world. 

Geneva  sells  anywhere  and  everywhere 
because  it  Is  the  most  remarkable  mineral 
water  in  the  world.  It  has  made  more  cures 
of  stomach  troubles  than  all  other  mineral 
waters  combined  Let  us  send  you  a  book- 
let and  it  wtU  convince  you, 

GENEVA  MINERAL  WATER  CO.    1 : 


DlftTHIBUTOAa    won    oni*QM 


■  f  H  t  i»»»#4»*»»»»**  11  M I  •  >  ►»♦» 


20314  Waihlii^ton  St.,  Portlind,  Orcgoii 

iiHlilili  Hill  It  i»»4»»iiif  >■»#*♦ 


TEVENS 


It  is  impossible  to  do 
)^ood  work  wiih  a  po-Yr  gun. 
Sportsmen  all  over  thi-^  country 
readily  recognize  this  fact;  they 
use  the  "Stevens''  when  hunting, 
and  liave  no  trouble.  The  ex- 
perience of  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury of  manufacture  is  back  of 
our  line;  our  ritles  and  shot- 
Rtms  are  trifd  and  trusted.  The 
*'Stcvens  ■  \s  first  choice  when  it 
comes  1r>  Ivjjzh-Rrade  quality. 
Try  our  arms  and  you,  loo.  will 
snrgly  indorse  them  and  con- 
iinitc  their  use. 


SenJ  for  Cataloi^.  Be  sure  ihat  your 
Jealer  handles  tht  "Slc\en*'\  Let  us 
knciw  his  namt  if  h<:iJ»esn*tcarrj  uurllne. 

J.Stevens  Arras  <ii^  Tool 
Company 

250  Main  St..       CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


^^U^i 


Qomi 


The  Steamer  "STRATHGYLE,"  loading  at 
with  a  cargo  of  3,600,000   feet  of   Oregon   pine,   treated'  with   AVENARIUS 
LINEUM,    for   the   United    Statca  GoremaMnt.    at    Manila,    Philippine    lalanda. 
cleared  Aoguat  17,  1901- 


Portland,  Oregon,   for  the  Philippinea, 
CARBO- 


The  lumber  ia  aimply  immeraed  in  AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM  contained  in  a 
dipping  Tat,  remaining  m  aame  for  a  ahort  time,  according  to  the  aixc  of  the  timber.  Tkm 
quick,  economical  and  practical  waj  of  thia  treatment  ia  apparent  to  anybody;  it  reciniraa 
no  machinery  whataoeyer,   excepting  a   derrick   for   the   handling  of  rerj  large  timber. 


In  treating  amaller  aizea  of  timber,  a  common  bniah  can  be  uacd  for  apmying  the  AVE* 
NARIUS  CARBOUNEUM  with  the  aame  good  resulta.  The  AVENAJtlUS  CARBO- 
LINEUM treatment  ia  acknowledged  to  give  far  better  reaulta  in  preaenring  timber  than 


creoaoting  and  other  proceaaes.    It  takea  leaa  time  and  the  coat  ia  conaiderably  amaller. 


ABSOLUTE  FACTS  deserving  the  attentioii  of  tliOM  who  appreciate 
PRACTICAL  ECONOMY 

I.  AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM  will  prevent  moat  efficiently  ROT,  DRY-ROT, 
and  DECAY  OF  WOODWORK  in  any  situation*  AND  IS  GUARANTEED  TO  DOUBLE 
ITS  LIFE.   Thirty  years'  use  and  numeroua  testimonials  further  substantiate  thia  asaertioo. 

a.  Will  prevent  the  checking  and  warping  of  woodwork;  it  will  expel  and  repd 
dampness  from  wood,  and  make  aame  waterproof. 

3.  Will  prevent  crumbling  and  decay  of  brick  and  atone  walla,  and  make  aame  water- 
proof and  impervious  to  dampneas. 

4.  Avenariua  Carbolineum  contains  no  carbolic  acid  nor  any  other  free  acid;  there- 
fore, ita  application  ia  not  injurioua  to  the  wood  fibre.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  make  wood 
tough  and  hard  and  increaae  ita  reaistence  a^inat  atrain  and  other  mechanical  actiona. 

5.  It  is  an  antiseptic,  free  from  all  poiaonous  ingredients  whataoever. 

6.  It  containa  no  volatile  or  dangeroua  oiU,  ita  boiling  point  being  ^57*  Fahrenheit; 
therefore  it  does  not  make  the  woodwork  more  inflammaUe  than  it  is  in  its  natural  aCate. 

7.  It  appliea  to  woodwork  an  attractive  and  durable  nut-brown  atain,  and  haa  a  very 
large  covering  capacity.    Ita  color  adapts'  it  well  alao  aa  a  paint  for  outbuildinga,  roofa,  etc 

8.  It  is  always  ready  for  immediate  uae;  it  doea  not  evaporate  nor  dry  up,  and  can 
be  kept  on  hand  alwaya  without  loss,  and  uaed  immediately  on  every  occaaion. 

9.  It  is  applied  with  a  bruah,  like  paint  or  by  immersion  of  the  timber,  and  no 
akilled  labor  is  required. 

10.  Try  a  barrel  of  Avenariua  CarboUntum  sod  you  will  soon  become  a  firm  believer 
in  ita  merita,  and  use  it  on  every  future  occasion. 

IX.  YS  SOLD  ONLY  by  ua  or  our  duly  auth  irixcd  agents.  We  do  not  aell  through 
jobbers,  aa  we  can  thus  better  protect  our  customers  from  imposition,  aa  well  aa  guard 
our  own  reputation.  *" 

Carbolineum  Wood-Preserving  Co. 

'    160-162  FroiiL  Streek,  Portland,  Oregon 
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^^J^£©  SELECT  A  PEN:! 


Sliltable  for  your  handwrfttog  &t>m  a  sample  ca^  of  12  leading  num- 
btr%  for  correapondencer  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  6  cents  in  itampi* 

I  SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

^49  Broadway,  New  York, 

I  TheLi 

Y.  M,  C-  A-   BVILPIWO 

;;       175  FowrtK  Street         PORTI.AKZ>«  OREOON 


Art  Shop 


PICTURES 

NOVEI^TICS 

An.TISTtC 

FRAMING 


TRY  US  I 

City  Messenger  &  Delivery  Co. 

I06  SIXTH  STREET,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Ring  Up  PHONE   MAIN  29 


If  you  want  a  prompt,  bright  and  trustworthy 
MESSENGER  BOY  for  any  kind  of  service,  or 
have  packages  or  other  goods  requiring  a  LARGE  or 
SMALL  WAGON  for  the  delivery  of  same. 


PROMPT 

REASONABLE 

RELIABLE 


L_     __. 


PIANOS  •  ORGANS! 

NO  home  should  t>e  without  a  pla^oo  In  this  enlJgrhtened  mM% 
The  home  Is  happiest  where  music  Is  one  of  the  predomlnatltuB 
features,  NO  house  on  the  Pacfflc  Coast  Is  !n  s  position  to  ftirnlsb 
Pianos  and  Oreans  at  such  low  prices  and  on  such  reaaonsbl©  terms 
?/  ^^  ^^  !^i>i*^  o"ly  iroods  of  an  establlahad  raputatlon,  such  mm 
Knabe.  Steck.  Hardman.  Fischer.  Ludwl^.  Hamilton  and  Klnca- 
bury,  and  the  Batey,  Biason  &  HoraJln,  and  ChJcaco  Cotta«e  OrnLiia 
WE  charge  no  more  for  them  than  other  driers  charBe  for  the 
cheap  kind,  A  small  payment  down  and  you  can  have  a  rood 
Piano  deUvered  In  your  home,  and  can  have  the  use  of  It  while  Siijr- 
Ing  for  it  in  small  monthly  paymenU.  Write  for  cataloaues  ajidlottr 
easy  payment  plan.  ** 

ALLEN  &  GILBERT-RAMAKER  CO. 

209-211   Rnt  Street,  Portland,  Origon  1406  2nd  Avenue,  Stattle,  % 

f  ♦  ♦  I  »♦  I  f  u  I  n  1 14.»»»»»  f  »» i  fri#finniiii»  i  »i[ii|[ftjLij|  Cjijij 


p.  W.  Bauss  ass  COurAVT 


FsjffTSfts.  PesTLAae.  Ossooa 
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reprinted  without  special  permission.    Extracts  from  articles  may  be  made  provided 

proper  credit  is  given  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY 

Here  Is  Our  Remarkable  "Money 
Back"  Proposition 


I 


N  ORDER  TO  ATTRACT  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  work  that 
The  Pacific  Monthly  is  doing,  the  publishers  have  concluded  to  adopt 
the  most  unique  proposition  that  any  magazine  has  ever  made. 
^  Briefly  stated,  the  plan  is  this:  If  you  buy  The  Pacific  Monthly 
from  a  newsdealer  under  the  impression  that  you  are  going  to  find  some- 
thing to  interest  you  and  believing  that  the  magazine  is  worth  what  you 
pay  for  it,  and,  upon  full  examination,  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  propose 
to  do  a  remarkable  thing — to  return  your  ^one}i. 
5[  We  believe  that  The  Pacific  Monthly  covers  such  a  wide  field  that 
it  appeals  to  all  tastes,  but  the  difficulty  every  publisher  is  confronted  with 
is  to  convince  the  public;  hence  we  have  adopted  this  plan.  The  mag- 
azine has  nine  up-to-date  departments  which  reflect  the  great  energy 
and  potentialities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  tells  of  the  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities that  are  here,  and  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism 
charafteristic  of  the  West.  At  the  same  time  we  aim  to  make  such  a 
magazine  that  no  one  can  pick  it  up  without  finding  something  to  interest 
him — the  stories,  illustrated  articles  or  the  range  of  topics  covered  by  The 
Month,  The  Home,  Questions  of  the  Day,  etc. 

^  But  we  want  to  leave  the  question  to  you  as  to  whether  we  are  mak- 
ing an  interesting  magazine.  If  you  don't  think  so  you  get  your  money 
back.  If  you  do,  keep  on  buying  the  magazine  or  subscribe  direct  for  it. 
^  Now  here  is  our  pljm  :  Look  over  this  number.  If  you  are  dis- 
satisfied, write  us  to  that  effedl,  answering  the  following  questions  : 

1  Your  name  and  address. 

2  Name  and  address  of  dealer  from  whom  you  purchased  this  mag- 
azine. 

3  Why  do  you  dislike  the  magazine  ? 

4  How  would  you  improve  it  ? 

5  What  is  your  ideal  of  a  magazine  ? 

N.  B* — In  order  to  guard  against  fraudulent  answers  we  require  eacli  one  who  is  dissatisfied 
to  return  his  magazine  to  us,  with  his  name  and  address  upon  u.  Otherwise,  of  course,  we  could 
not  undertake  to  return  the  money. 
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PORTLAND 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


WHITWORTH  COLLEGE 

THE  HOME  SCHOOL 


Able  Faculty.  Up-to-date 
methods.  Small  claaset. 
Maximum  of  indiridual 
attention  of  teacher*. 
Four  elegant  buildings. 
Ample  Equipment 

I— College. 

»— Preparatory  School. 

I — School  of  Music. 

The  best  of  everything  in 

the  way  of  education.  .  . 

P.  B.Gaijlt, 

Tacoma,  Washington 


r 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Boardinff  and  Day  School  for  Boys 
and  Young  Men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hun- 
dreds  of  Dr.  HiU's  former  pupils  and  graduates 
during  the  last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of 
his  methods. 

Manual  Trainina,  Qassical,  College  and 
Business  Courses.    For  Catalogue  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Prindpal 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  fifteenth  year  will  open  Monday,  Sep- 
tember   14. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  ^hool  receives  boys 
and  girls  as  earlv  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits 
them  for  the  Academy. 

A  gymnasium  was  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  on  the  Academy  grounds. 
It  is  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director. 

The  Academy  opened  in  September,  2902,  a 
boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191 
Eleventh  street,  and  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address 


ST.  HELEN'S  HALL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


PORTLAND  ACADBMY 


Portlaod,  Oregon 


Classes  in  Art  and 
Elocution  form  Wed- 
nesday, Oct.  ist.  Art 
under  direction  of 
Miss  Georgina  Buma, 
Art  Stttdenta'  League, 
New  York.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Ethel  Webb 
of   London,    England. 

Circulars  upon  ap- 
plication to 


MISS  BLBANOR  TBBBBTTS.  Priodpnl 


YOUNG  MEN 

Do  you  want  paying  employment  with  mereh- 
anta  and  business  men,  with  the  banks,  rail- 
ways  and  other  great  corporations  of  the 
country?  If  so,  we  can  help  you.  For  young 
men  and  women  between  14  and  40  years  ox 
age,  we  obtain  salaries  ranging  from  $500  to 
$1000  a  year.  We  can  obtam  a  good  position 
for  anyone  whom  we  can  prepare  tor  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  when  once  placed  there 
is  a  chance  to  rise.  IVrite  for  our  Catalogue 
now.  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  It  will  show 
vou  that  we  can  fit  vou  for  business — and  find 
business    for   you.     Address 

Holmes  English  and  Business  College 

Eleventh  and  Yamhill  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 


We  not  only  prepare  our  young  men 
and  women  to  hold  f^oah  p0»i- 
ti^n*  as  Bookkeepen,  Stenogn- 
phen,  Billing  Clerks,  Etc.,  but  we 
ftnb  the  piact  fov  ihetn* 
Send  at  once  for  catalogue 

l^ehnke-lB'alfoeir  |9tt*ine«* 
(iLoUeiie 

Commercial  Block,  Portland,  Orb. 
Telephone  Clay  461 


PATENTS 


OTO  FSI  DtJl  WXER  FATEIIT 
1  model,  skeioh  or  photo,  with 
d«soriptio«  HwfywrmortMtopatMkUbllity.  48-FAOB 
MAHD-BOOK  FBEl.  Contaiaf  rsrer^nc^s  iind  taU 
iaformation.  WXITI  FOE  OOFT  OF  OVK  8FE0XAL 
OFFIB.  It  is  ths  most  Ifbonil  propotition  qtt  made  by 
s  patsak  sMoraoy,  and  KTKET  IMVMTOB  IHOULD 
llAB  IS  b«focs    spplyiag    for  patoak.    AddrMt: 

H.B.WILLSONiCO. 

PATENT  LAJtfVCRS. 

UPrsHBidf.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


NOTICE  r 


The  Pacific  Monthly  has  more  bona 
fide  Pacific  Coast  Advertisers  than 
any  other  magazine  in  the  world. 
There  surely  must  be  a  reason  for 
this;  there  is  Ot^atilmttonm  We 
offer  the  advertisers  the  best  propo- 
sition of  any  Western  Magazine  :  : 


Please    mention    the    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing   with   advertisers 


BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


►♦»»♦»»»♦»»»♦»♦»»»»»»♦»»»»»»<»<»»»♦»»»» 


Special  Attention  given  to  Collections  Established  1859     <  \ 

LADD  &  TILTON 

TRANSACT   A  GENERAL   BANKING   BUSINESS 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


John  C.  Ainsworth.  President  Arthur  G.  Prichard.  Cashier  P.  C.  Kaupfman.  ad  Vice-President 

John  S.  Bakbr.  Vice-President  F.  P.  Haskell  Jr..  Ass't  Cashier 

r"|f\P"|      |T\/      TRUST  COMPANY 

rlUtLMY    BANK 

TACOMA.  WASHINQTON 

Capital,  $300,000.00  '*^pirti'tVi**"  Deposits,  $1,200,000.00 

TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 

Savings  Department  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


A.  L.  MiLU President  W.  C.  Alvord     ....  Awttant  Cashier 

J.  W.  Newkiiik Cashier  B.  F.  Stbvcns    .   .    2nd  Assistant  Caskier 

First  National  Bank 

or    PORTI^AND,    ORKGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Capital •SOO.OOO.OO 

Siarplias 75  0,000.00 

Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 
United  States 


Corner   First    and    VTasKinf^ton    Streets 


niy-<i+;-7/>/-j  K>/ 


J 


Please  mention   the   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTcrtisers 


BANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


J.  C.  AiNSWOKTH,  Pretldeat 
W.  B.  ATBS,  Vic«.Pretid«nt 


R.  W.  ScHMBBR,  AMt.  Cashier 
A.  M.  Wright,  Ami.  CuhUr 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital,  $300,000         Surplus  and  Profit,  $60,000        Deposits,  $2,000,000 
Wants  Good  Butinots  upon  Substantial  Assets 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Gives  personal  sttention  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  every  account 


i^s:ading  hotei^s  of  ths:  pacific  nortii^ws:8t 

Recommended  by  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 


Tkos.  O.  Bxa>omxr,  Pbop. 

Ibotel  TRcvcvc 

Strictlg  If  irst  Class 

MODKKN  OONVBNIBNCKS 
THE]  BBSrr  SAMPL.ig  ROOMS  IN  THB 

THB  OKZ.Y  VIBST  OT^AaUB  HOTBC  IN  TSB 
CnBNTKJl  or  TBM  OZTT 


The  KLOEBER 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium    ^    Green  River  Hot  Springs 
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Cbc  Royal  Cbinook 

By  &.  %  Bloom 


IT  is  quite  probable  that  but  few 
of  those  who  have  partaken  of 
that  most  famous  of  Pacific 
Coast  fish,  the  Royal  Chinook 
Salmon,  and  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  its  excellence  as  an  article  of 
diet,  have  any  conception  of  the  habits 
of  this  regal  fish,  or  the  means  by 
which  he  is  lured  from  his  native  ele- 
ment and  prepared  for  market. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  consumers, 
knowledge  of  the  fish  is  limited  to  its 
appearance  in  a  gaudily  labeled  can  on 
the  shelves  of  their  grocers,  or  as  a 
shapeless  mass  of  pink  flesh  in  the 
butcher  shop.  A  few  fortunate  gour- 
mands may  have  seen  the  smaller  vari- 
eties of  the  fish  frozen  entire  in  a  block 
of  ice — ^but,  beyond  this,  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  Chinook  is  nil. 

Reliable  authorities  have  established 
the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  salmon 
as  1731-  Its  scientific  name,  On- 
corhynchus,  was  given  it  by  John  Wal- 
baum,  a  noted  German  scientist.  The 
waters  of  the  Pacific  and  its  tributaries 
produce  five  distinct  species,  the  com- 


mon names  of  which  are  Chinook,  Blue- 
back,  Silverside,  Dog  and  Humpback. 
The  Columbia  river  is  the  only  one  con- 
taining four  of  the  five  species  named 
in  any  abundance,  the  Humpback  en- 
tering the  river  only  in  small  schools, 
and  but  few  being  taken.  It  is  a  pecul- 
iar fact  in  connection  with  the  propa- 
gation of  Salmon  that  they  select  their 
spawning  places  only  in  streams  fed 
by  snow  fields  in  the  mountains ;  and 
this  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
their  greatest  development  has  been 
brought  about  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
particularly  in  the  Northwest. 

The  salmon  begin  entering  the  dif- 
ferent, fresh-water  tributaries  of  the 
Pacific  after  the  first  of  January  and 
continue  their  a^ent  towards  the 
spawning  grounds  until  late  in  the 
summer,  although  the  largest  numbers 
enter  the  streams  between  the  first  of 
April  and  the  first  of  September.  The 
open  season,  or  the  period  in  which  the 
law  sanctions  the  operation  of  the  fish- 
ermen, is  from  April  15th  to  August 
15th,  or  a  corresponding  period  for  dif- 
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ferent  sections  of  the  Northwest,  the 
period  stated  being  for  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries. 

When  the  salmon  leave  the  ocean, 
their  flesh  is  in  its  most  palatable  state; 
and  as  nothing  is  eaten  by  them  after 
entering  fresh  water,  the  deterioration 
continues  slowly  until  the  time  for 
spawning,  which  is  from  July  15th  to 
November  15th.  After  spawning,  the 
change  is  very  rapid  and  they  soon  suf- 
fer the  universal  fate  of  an  early  death. 
The  cases  are  very  rare  of  salmon  re- 
turning to  their  feeding  grounds  in  the 
ocean  after  depositing  their  eggs  on  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  these  are  probably 
fish  that  have  entered  the  river  just 
about  as  they  were  ready  to  spawn,  and 
consequently  do  not  get  much  further 
than  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and  drift 
back  with  the  tide. 

Many  of  the  salmon  entering  the 
coast  streams  get  as  far  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  two  hundred  miles  inland 
before  they  begin  to  spawn. 

The  eggs  of  the  salmon  hatch  in  from 
forty-five  to  sixty  days  and  the  young 
fry  continue  to  make  the  fresh  water 
their  home  for  from  ten  months  to  a 
year,  gradually  working  their  way  to- 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  where  they 
finally  pass  out  into  the  ocean  for  their 
further  development.  Here  they  re- 
main for  about  two  years,  feeding  on 
the  smelt  and  sardines  that  are  found 
off  the  mouth  of  the  fresh-water 
streams. 

While  this  process  has  been  going^ 
on,  and  the  salmon  in  the  ocean  have 
been  maturing,  the  great  colony  of  fish- 
ermen and  cannery  operatives  have 
been  anxiously  awaiting  the  opening 
of  the  season  and  making  various  esti- 
mates on  the  probable  catch  and  the 
possible  price  as  governed  by  the  size 
of  the  pack.  During  the  winter  months 
of  the  closed  season,  the  fisherman  has 
been  mending  his  nets,  painting  and 
otherwise  repairing  his  boat,  and  get- 
ting everything  in  readiness  for  the 
few  months  in  which  he  is  permitted  to 
take  fish.  The  superintendents  of  the 
canneries  and  other  packing  establish- 
ments have  not  been  idle,  and  a  general 
overhauling  of  machinerv  and  build- 
ings is  in  progress  from  the  time  that 
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the  season's  pack  is  labeled  and  ship- 
ped until  the  new  season  is  begun. 

On  the  Columbia  river  four  diflferent 
methods  of  taking  salmon  are  usea, 
viz :  boats,  traps,  seins  and  fishwheels. 

The  boats  used  are  about  twenty-five 
feet  in  length,  about  nine  foot  beam, 
and  carry  gillnets  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  fathoms  in  length  and 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  depth. 


fisherman  must  needs  get  some  sleep 
during  the  day,  he  employs  this  tent  to 
protect  him  from  the  sun  while  he  rests. 
During  the  busy  season,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  river  is  one  of  the  greatest 
animation.  The  water  is  dotted  thick-* 
ly  with  boats,  and  stretching  away 
from  each  is  the  line  of  buoys  support- 
ing the  net.  At  night,  particularly,  the 
scene  is  most  picturesque.    Most  of  the 


A  "FISH  TRAP." — One  of  the  devices  for  luring  the  wily  salmon  to  his  destruction. 


The  propelling  power  of  the  boats  is  a 
good,  strong  breeze  to  fill  the  spritsail, 
with  which  the  majority  are  fitted. 
During  the  season  these  boats  are  the 
only  home  the  fisherman  knows,  and  by 
an  ingenious  plan  the  sail  and  sprit  are 
made  to  form  a  small  wedge  or  "A" 
tent.  During  the  best  part  of  the  sea- 
son, the  catch  is  made  during  the  night, 
so  far  as  the  gillnetters  are  concerned, 
for  during  the  day  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  boat  and  floats  on  the  nets  alarm 
the  fish  and  enable  them  to  get  away 
before  they  can  be  caught.     So,  as  the 


boats  carry  lanterns  and  many  are  sup- 
plied with  charcoal  stoves  which  are 
used  to  boil  coffee,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warmth,  as  the  nights  on  the 
river  are  always  chill.  As  the  boats  rock 
on  the  waves  and  the  lights  flicker  and 
dance  like  fire-flies,  the  silence  of  the 
brooding  night  is  broken  only  by  the 
soft  dip  of  an  oar,  the  creek  of  an  oar- 
lock or  the  occasional  hail  of  a  boat- 
man, until  the  east  is  suffused  with  a 
grayish  light  and  the  fishermen  rouse 
themselves  to  garner  their  finny  har- 
vest. 
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Many  are  the  chances  that  these  stur- 
dy fishermen  take  when  the  big,  palatial 
steamer  "Potter"  plows  her  way,  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  between  Port- 
land and  Ilwaco,  taking  the  weary, 
worn  denizens  of  the  city  to  the  de- 
lights of  North  Beach.  The  view  from 
the  boat  during  the  night  when  the 
fishing  season  is  at  its  height,  and  there 
are  perhaps  thousands  of  fish  boats  on 
the  waters  of  the  river  and  bay,  with 
their  flaring  lights  lending  a  touch  of 
romance  to  the  scene,   is  one  of   en- 


and  will,  with  fair  usage,  last  about  two 
years,  but  requires  considerable  repairs 
during  the  closed  season  each  year. 
After  being  completed,  and  every  week 
or  so  during  the  season,  the  nets  are 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  tan  bark  to  pre- 
serve them. 

The  Columbia  river  packing  institu- 
tions utilize  about  fifteen  hundred  of 
these  boats  and  nets  during  the  sea- 
son, the  greater  number  being  used 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  many 
even  venturing  out  over  the  bar,  with 


TWO     GROUPS     OF     FINNISH     FISHERMEN.— Hauling  in  their  nets  after  a  hard  day's  toiL 


trancing  interest  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  nets  are  mostly  made  by  hand 
by  the  fishermen  themselves,  and  only 
the  finest  grades  of  flax  twine  arie  used. 
The  twine  is  laid  slack  and  is  not  twist- 
ed like  ordinary  cord  or  rope,  and  is 
knit  with  a  wooden  needle  about  six 
inches  in  length.  A  single  net,  com- 
plete, costs  about  one  dollar  per  fathom 


great  risk  to  themselves.  It  would 
probably  be  a  difficult  task  to  strike  an 
absolute  average  of  the  individual 
catches  of  these  boats,  but  a  safe  esti- 
mate would  probably  place  the  tigure 
at  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  night.  The  major- 
ity of  the  boats  are  rented  from  the  dif- 
ferent canneries  along  the  river  and 
are   manned  by  the  fisherman   and   a 
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FISH-    TRAPS    IN     BAKER    BAY.— Showing    the  "leaders,"   from   four  to  six   hundred  feet  in   lengthy 
which   guide   the   salmon   into  the   funnel. 


boat  puller.  The  ruling  price  paid  the 
fishermen  fluctuates  during-  the  sea- 
son, according  to  the  size  of  the  catch, 
and  is  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of 
five  cents  per  pound.  The  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  boats  on  the  Columbia  river 
is  close  to  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Many  points  along  the  river  present 
opportunities  to  use  heavier  and  longer 
nets  than  those  in  use  on  the  boats,  and 
a  type  of  net  called  the  seine  is  used. 


These  are  usually  operated  with  horses, 
or  a  steam  or  gasoline  launch.  The 
horses  are  hitched  to  the  ends  which 
are  gradually  hauled  to  the  shore  and  a 
pocket  made  in  the  net  into  which  the 
fish  are  finally  driven  and  landed: 
These  seines  are  about  four  hundred 
fathoms  in  length.  Their  location  is 
usually  on  long  sand  bars  which  have 
formed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  and 
covered  with  water  at  flood  tide.  From 
a  dozen  to  sixteen  men  are  required  to 


HAULING  IN  THE  HEAVILY  LADEN  NETS   BY    MEANS    OF 

for  hours  in  the  swiftly  moving  current 
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A   FLEET   OF   FISH   BOATS   STARTING  FOR  THE  FISHING  GROUNDS.— In  the  busy  season,  hun- 
dreds  of  these  craft  dot  the  surface  of  the  water. 


Operate  the  average  seine  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  horses.  About  thirty 
of  these  seines  are  in  use  on  the  Colum- 
bia river  and  employ  about  five  hun- 
dred men  during  the  season. '  The  total 
value  of  the  catch  of  the  seines  prob- 
ably aggregators  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually.  The  value 
of  the  seines  on  the  Columbia  will 
reach  abut  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

The  "traps,"  which  have  so  long 
been  a  cause  of  contention  on  the  Co- 
lumbia, are  located  in  what  is  known 
as  "Baker's  Bay,"  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  four  hundred  in  use.  They 
consist  of  long  leaders,  from  four  to 
six  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  serve 
to  divert  the  fish  on  their  way  up  the 
stream  to  the  funnel  or  maze  in  which 
they  are  caught.  These  leaders  are 
fastened  to  small  piles  driven  across 
the  channel,  and  in  years  gone  by  have 
been  a  source  of  considerable  annoy- 
ance to  the  navigators  in  the  lower  Co- 
lumbia. The  traps  are  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  gillnet  outfits,  and 
cost  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  a 
thousand  dollars.  The  catch  is  con- 
siderablv  heavier,  however,  than  that 
of  the  gillnets  and  will  probably  aver- 


age from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  pounds  of  salmon  a  day.  The 
returns  from  the  traps  for  the  season 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

The  fish  wheels  used  on  the  Colum- 
bia are  of  two  kinds,  the  floating  or 
scow  wheel,  and  the  shore  wheel.  The 
operation  ot  the  wheel  is  largely  auto- 
matic, as  it  is  usually  moored  directly 
in  the  current  which  furnishes  the 
power  for  its  revolutions.  The  wheel 
itself  is  fitted  with  buckets  made  of 
galvanized  wire  netting  with  a  three- 
and-a-half  or  four  inch  mesh.  These 
buckets  lead  to  the  center  of  the  wheel, 
and  as  the  current  keeps  them  constant- 
ly in  motion. while  the  wheel  is  in  the 
water,  the  fish  are  scooped  up  as  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  buckets  and 
carried  through  a  box  chute  to  the 
scow.  The  size  of  the  wheels  range 
from  ten  to  forty. feet  in  diameter  and 
from  four  to  fourteen  feet  in  width. 
These  wheels  cost  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  five  thousand  dollars,  according  to 
the  size  and  the  way  they  are  finished 
Those  in  use  on  the  Columbia  are  all 
located  in  and  about  the  Cascades  of  the 
upper  river,  and  have  been  known 
to  catch  as  many  as  eighty  five  thou- 
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sand  pounds  of  salmon  in  a  single 
day. 

This  covers  in  a  general  way  the  life 
of  the  Royal  Chinook  and  the  methods 
used  in  taking  it ;  but  it  only  touches  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  industry  that 
has  made  the  Columbia  river  famous. 
Chapter  after  chapter  could  yet  be  writ- 
ten on  the  business  of  propagating  and 
fishing  for  this  wonderful  food  fish.  The 
type  of  people  engaged  in  the  business 
is  a  peculiar  one,  and  a  man,  once  a 
fisherman,  is  good  for  little  else.  Prin- 
cipally of  foreign  birth,  these  people 
have  been  trained  to  follow,  the  busi- 
ness; and  the  trade,  like  an  heir-loom, 
is  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. They  have  formed  little  col- 
onies or  settlements  all  along  the  riv- 
ers inhabited  by  the  salmon,  and  ,are 
dependent  almost  wholly  on  this  in- 
dustry for  the  maintenance  of  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

The  men  who  inhabit  the  lower  Co- 
lumbia and  follow  the  gillnetting  de- 


partment of  the  business  are  mostly  of 
the  Finnish  nationality,  and  take  but 
little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  civiliza- 
tion further  than  it  pertains  to  their 
own  business. 

The  operation  of  gillnets  from  the 
small  fishing  boats  is  attended  with 
considerable  danger,  particularly  about 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
on  account  of  heavy  swells  occasioned 
by  the  incoming  and  outgoing  tides,  the 
work  becomes  extremely  hazardous, 
and  this  together  with  the  frequent 
gales  coming  from  off  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  causes  the  loss  of  many  lives  each 
'  season.  The  most  disastrous  loss  that 
^  has  yet  been  recorded  was  in  1880, 
^  wheri  sixty  perished  in  one  day  in  a 
gale  carrying  away  the  sails  and  driv- 
ing the' boats  into  the  breakers  and 
swamping  them.  The  different  life- 
saving  crews  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia have  been  instrumental  in  re- 
ducing the  peril  of  the  men  fishing  near 
the  bar,  and  a  constant  lookout  is  main- 


THE  FISHERMEN'S  HARVEST.— Hauling  in  the  Rill-net  with  its  finny  treasure. 

IN  THE  "FUNNEL,"  OR  "MAZE,"  OF  THE  FISH  TRAP. 
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tained  for  their  protection.  When  a 
boat  is  seen  in  distress,  the  life-saving 
crews  are  notified  and  the  life-boat  is 
manned  and  sent  to  the  rescue. 

After  leaving^  the  hands  of  the  fish- 
ermen, the  salmon  is  usually  picked  up 
from  the  many  receiving  stations  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  and  carried  to 


carried  to  the  crimping  and  soldering 
machine,  where  they  pass  through  vats 
of  melted  solder  and  out  onto  metal 
trays  holding  about  four  dozen  each. 
These  trays  are  placed  on  small  trucks 
and  then  moved  into  the  retorts,  where 
they  are  thoroughly  cooked  by  steam. 
After  remaining  in  the  retort  for  several 


A  CANNERY.- 


-In  the  foreground  are  the  racks  upon  which  the  nets  are  dried  after  being  taken   from 
the  water. 


the  packing-houses  ixK  small  gasoline 
launches  fitted  with  .large  zinc-lined 
tanks. 

Three  different  methods  of  packing 
are  used  on  the  Columbia  River,  the 
principal  one  being  in  cans.  They^ire 
also  packed  in  l^ge  tierces  or  barrels, 
and  a  few  ire.inizen  in  ice  fQr.j|iij)m'ent 
to  the  foreign  market,  !^ 

In  the  caning  progess,  the  fish  are 
first  weigh^d^  then  washed  and  cleaned 
and  sent  to  irh^  cutting  tables.     Mere 
they  are  plac4<5  under  ^  j^ahg  of  circular  "* 
or  semi-'circulat,;knives  which  separate 
the  different  parts  of  the;bo4y  jnto  suit- 
able sizes  iqr  the  different?  sizes  and 
styles  of  ca^^.     'fhe^  sectfonai  prjpce^  ^ 
are  then  sorted  and  graded,  and  carried;;^ 
to  the  packing  tabll^s  whece  the  deft 
Chinamen  filfthe  carts  and  pass  therh 
on  to  the  washing  machines  where  they 
are  again*  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the 
tops  placed  upon  them.    They  are  next 


hours,  ^he  trays  are  removed  and  dip- 
ped in  tanks  of  boiling  acid  to  cleanse 
the  cans  once  more,  and  then  spread 
upon  the  floor  to  dry  and  cool,  aftep^ 
which  they  are  ranged  in  great  stacksj^ 
and  later  labeled  and  packed  in  cases.     > 

All  of  the  salmon  of  the  Chinook  vai 
riety,  ov^t^  twenty-five  pounds  in 
weight,  provided  they  are  in  good  cont 
dition,  are  taken  to  the  cold  storagft 
planfc^  and  undergo  a  different  process 
in  preparation  for  market.  vThose  iip- 

i^ten^ed  for  piclcling  are  split  -open  an<} 
the  backbone  removed,  and  thoroughl^f 
wash  eel  and  cleaned.    This  leaves  the 
sides  of  the  rich  re;d  flesh  entire,  and.: 
they  are  then  ^'place:d  in   laVgen tierce 

.  holding.  severaf-Vhundfed   pounds^  anc 
covered  with  lay ets  of  salt,  after  whic?i^ 

We  heads  6f:^Ji?^i^r5e4v|re  fitt^(.|ind  » 
they  are  then  rollfed  away  t^'  the  **cooi 
roon^^"  to  await  shipment.   The  prod- 
uct handled  in  this  wav  is  mostlv  in- 
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tended  for  foreign  consumption,  Ger- 
many consuming  a  goodly  portion  of 
that  packed  by  the  cold  storage  plants 
on  the  Columbia.  Some  of  the  large 
salmon  are  also  smoked,  after  being 
split  and  cleaned,  and  make  a  very  con- 
venient food  for  camping  and  other  out- 
door modes  of  existence. 

A  few  of  the  smaller  salmon  of  the 
**steelhead"  variety  are  frozen  solidly  in 
cakes  of  ice  and  shipped  in  this  way. 
This  business,  however,  has  not  devel- 
oped to  any  considerable  magnitude  as 
yet. 

The  operatives  in  the  canneries  are 
mostly  Chinamen,  and  work  under  a 
'*China"  boss,  who  handles  the  pack  un- 
der a  contract.  There  are  a  few  can- 
neries, on  the  Columbia  River  at  least, 


should  be  light,  spend  a  good  portion 
of  their  time  in  sleep,  or  at  the  games 
of  their  native  land.  The  **toot"  of  the 
cannery  whistle  serves  to  rouse  them, 
however,  when  a  fresh  catch  of  fish  has 
arrived,  and  they  come  rushing  toward 
the  building  in  long  files,  putting  on 
aprons,  fastening  belts  from  which  dan- 
gle their  long  knives  and  sharpeners, 
and  keeping  up  their  incessant  chatter. 
During  lulls  in  the  season,  and  for 
perhaps  a  month  before  the  opening, 
many  of  the  more  expert  operatives 
have  been  busy  making  up  a  stock  of 
cans  for  the  season,  as  many  of  the 
canneries  have  their  own  can-making 
equipment.  They  become  quite  pro- 
ficient in  handling  the  various  machines 
and  soldering  irons,  and  turn  out  a  vast 


THE  LAUNCH. — In  which  the  "catch"  is  gathered  and  delivered  to  the  cannery  or  packinghouse. 


in  which  white  labor  is  ernployed.  Na- 
tives of  the  Northwest  seem  decidedly 
averse  to  the  noxious  odors  of  the  can- 
ning process,  but  it  seems  to  occasion 
no  inconvenience  to  the  chattering 
"Chinas."  They  live  much  as  their  fel- 
lows in  the  city  do,  in  great  hordes  in 
some  building  close  by,  and  if  the  pack 


quantity  of  the  shining  cans  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  Their  duties  during 
the  season,  however,  are  more  generally 
confined  to  the  actual  process  of  pack- 
ing. The  more  responsible  work,  such 
as  receiving  and  weighing  the  fish»  sort- 
ing, grading  and  cooking,  is  all  done 
by   experienced   white   labor,   and   the 
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THE   "FILLING  BENCHES."— The  sections   of  sal  .ion  ready  for  the  rinal  process  of  canning. 


labeling  is  also  done  by  white  help, 
young  women  being  preferred  because 
their  fingers  are  even  more  nimble  than 
those  of  the  deft  Chinamen. 

The  work  in  the  cold  storage  plants: 
does  not  require  such  a  large  force  to 
handle  it,  as  the  process  is  much  simpler 
and  the  quantity  of  fish  packed  is  not 
near  so  great.  In  this  process  white 
labor  is  employed  almost  exclusively. 
The  demand  for  cold  storage  product, 
however,  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
next  few  years  will  probably  see  much 
greater  progress  in  this  branch  of  the 
business  than  has  been  made  since  the 
industry  began. 

There  are  so  many  sources  from 
which  to  gather  data  for  a  complete 
statistical  record  of  the  salmon  industry 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  at 
the  exact  figures.  Owing  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  the  canned  prod- 
uct is  governed  wholly  by  the  size  of 
the  catch  and  pack,  the  packers  are  ex- 
tremely reticent  as  to  the  status  of  the 
business,  and  refrain,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  allowing  any  information  to 
escape  that  might  in  any  way  have  an 
influence  on  the  ruling  price.    As  near 


as  can  be  obtained,  the  total  catch  of  all 
varieties  of  Salmon  on  the  Columbia 
for  the  season  of  1902  was  about  thirty- 
five  million  pounds,  while  the  total 
number  of  cases  packed  reached  an  ag- 
gregate of  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. In  addition  to  the  latter  figures, 
about  ten  million  pouacls  of  fresh,  salt 
and  smoked  salmon  were  shipped  and 
consumed  locally  during  the  yeah 

It  is  estimated  that  the  pack  for  1903 
will  fall  but  little  short  of  last  year. 
The  present  season  has  been  a  peculiar 
one,  in  that  the  heavy  run  of  fish  did 
not  materialize  until  July  31st.  Indeed, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  catch  ^^as 
made  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  sea- 
son— a  spectacular  finish  that  nearly 
compensated  for  the  light  run  of  the 
earlv  season.  An  estimate  places  the 
number  of  cases  packed  this  year  at 
4ii,c;io,  as  against  440,574  for  1902. 

The  year  1866  is  the  first  in  which 
any  record  was  made  of  the  extent  of 
the  salmon  industry,  and  the  gross 
weight  of  the  salmon  utilized  in  this 
vear  was  260,000  pounds,  while  but 
four  thousand  cases  of  canned  salmon 
were  packed,  the  value  of  which  was 
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$64,000,  or  an  average  of  $16.00  per 
case.  The  following  year  the  business 
increased  almost  five-fold,  the  catch  be- 
ing 1,170,000  pounds,  while  the  pack 
reached  an  aggregate  of  eighteen 
thousand  cases,  with  a  valuation  of 
$288,000,  this  being  based  on  the  same 
average  per  case  as  in  1866.  The  decline 
in  price  per  case,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  salmon  industry  in  1866  to  1895, 
when  the  price  fell  to  an  average  of  a 
little  over  five  dollars  per  case,  was  al- 
most as  gradual  as  the  increase  in  the 
catch,  and  the  total  catch  for  the  latter 
year  is  recorded  as  41,987,280  pounds. 
This  is  the  highest  catch  that  has  ever 
been  known  on  the  Columbia  river,  and 
the  total  value  of  the  season's  pack 
reached  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $3,500,- 
000.  The  greatest  previous  catch  was 
in  the  year  1883,  when  40,911,000 
pounds  were  taken  and  about  12,000 
more  cases  were  packed  than  in  180(5. 

As  stated  before  in  this  article,  it  is 
practically   impossible  to  be   exact   in 


the  statistics  of  the  salmon  business, 
yet  the  facts  shown  herewith  will  per- 
mit the  reader  to  gain  a  fair  idea  of  its 
wonderful  magnitude  and  a  more  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  the  labor  entailed 
in  the  business  of  preparing  this  great 
commercial  fish  for  market.  Now  that 
a  way  has  been  found  to  overcome  the 
gradual  decline  in  the  volume  of  fish 
through  the  means  of  artificial  propa- 
gation, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  m- 
dustry  may  be  perpetuated  on  a  perma- 
nent and  remunerative  basis.  The 
splendid  qualities  of  this  world-famous 
food  fish  certainly  justifies  any  effort 
that  may  be  expended  in  its  behalf,  for 
thousands  upon  thousands,  in  every 
part  of  the  world  and  in  almost  every 
degree  of  latitude  and  longitude,  would 
sorely  miss  the  pleasant  flavor  of  the 
Royal  Chinook.  High  and  low,  and 
among  all  classes  of  people,  it  has 
found  a  ready  sale,  and  many  epi- 
cure palates  would  mourn  its  extinc- 
tion. 


1 


The  finiBhcd  product— Thousands  upon  thousands  of         The  cans  pussmg  irom  one  pio*.cba  lu  «..^...w 

cans  filled  with  salmon  and  ready  for  the  market.  the  deft  hands  of  the  Chmese  operatives. 

The  First  Step. — Removing  the  waste  parts. 
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X^be  first  Columbia  River  Salmon 
ever  Caugbt  witb  a  fly 

By  Captain  Clewland  Rocfewell 

formcHy  of  tfM  OnHtd  fttatm  ComT  and  6cod«tk  8urwir. 


In  1876  I  was  engaged  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  was  anchored  in  the  shelter  of  Ba- 
ker's Bay,  just  inside  of  Cape  Disap- 
pointment, but  a  rifle  shot  from  the 
ocean  beach.  This  is  a  most  picturesque 
spot.  The  cape  is  formed  by  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  river  projecting  around 
from  seaward  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  and 
is  composed  of  high,  basaltic,  rocky 
hills,  which  are  very  precipitous  on  the 
ocean  side,  and  are  clothed  to  their  sum- 
mits with  a  heavy  forest  of  Douglas  fir 
or  Oregon  pine,  and  a  vigorous  growth 
of  deciduous  bushes  of  maple,  and  lux- 
uriant ferns. 

The  water  was  salt  and  clear.  Well 
do  I  remember  my  first  salmon  taken 
in  these  waters.  Equipped  with  a  good, 
two-handed  English  salmon«-rod  of  ash, 
with  lancewood  tip,  one  hundred  yards 
of  braided  line,  and  the  best  flies,  all 
furnished  me  by  a  valued  friend,  I  left 
the  vessel's  side,  alone  in  my  dingy,  to 
try  for  silver-side  salmon. 

No  salmon  had  ever  been  known  be- 
fore to  take  a  fly  on  the  Columbia  River, 
and  I  had  very  little  hope  of  success. 
I  had  but  a  few  hundred  yards  to  pull 
from  the  vessel  before  arriving  .fiear 
the  steep  and  rocky  shores  of  the  bay, 
and,  laying  in  the  oars,  I  took  my  rod 
and  commenced  casting.  Though  an 
old  hand  with  an  eight-ounce  trout  rod, 
I  found  a  two-handed  rod  an  awkward 
thing.  However,  I  soon  succeeded  in 
making  a  cast  far  enough  away  from 
the  boat  to  hook  a  salmon.  What  a 
thrill  of  excitement  accompanied  strik- 
ing the  hook  into  the  solid  tongue  of 
that  first  salmon — and  how  my  heart 
rushed  up  into  my  throat  as  the  alarmed 
fish  made  his  first  frantic  rush  for  liber- 
ty!  There  was  an  old  log  or  spar,  with 
a  ring-bolt  in  the  end,  projecting  above 


the  water,  and  its  bottom  fast  in  the 
mud,  and  this  spar  was  not  two  rods 
from  the  rocky  bluflF.  With  what  agony 
of  apprehension  I  saw  my  salmon  mak- 
ing for  the  spar,  with  the  line  singing 
through  the  water!  Turn  him  I  could 
not,  though  the  good  rod  was  nearly 
bent  double,  and,  holding  the  rod  with 
one  hand,  I  seized  an  oar  with  the  other 
and  tried  to  scull  the  boat  near  enough 
to  pass  the  rod  over  the  spar  as  the  fish 
went  behind  it.  Alas!  the  salmon  was 
too  fast  for  me,  and  in  a  desperate  mo- 
ment, as  the  salmon  was  drawing  my 
tip  around  the  spar,  I  cast  the  rod  as  far 
as  I  could  throw  it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  spar,  where  it  sank  in  two  fathoms 
of  water.  I  stood  for  a  moment  in  de- 
spair at  what  I  had  done ;  then  took  up 
the  oars  and  pulled  for  the  schooner. 

After  getting  my  sailing  master  in 
the  boat,  and  with  a  long  pike  pole  to 
which  I  lashed  my  salmon  gaff,  we  pull- 
ed oflF  again  to  the  scene  of  disaster, 
and  almost  immediately  succeeded  in 
fishing  up  the  rod.  The  line  had  been 
run  out  clear  to  the  barrel  of  the  reel. 
Of  course  I  had  lost  my  first  salmon, 
and  probably  half  my  line,  and  silently 
and  in  sorrow  I  reeled  it  in,  when, 
whizz!  out  flew  the  handle  from  my 
fingers,  and  away  went  my  salmon, 
fresh  for  a  second  heat. 

The  salmon  and  I  fought  it  out  on 
"th^t  line"  all  around  the  harbor,  and 
half  the  military  post  was  down  on  the 
shore  to  «ee  the  fun  ;  and  when  finally 
I  thrust  the  gaflf  into  his  shining  belly 
and  lifted  him  into  the  boat,  a  cheer 
went  up  from  the  shore,  which,  with  the 
salmon  thrashing  around  in  the  boat, 
made  me  feel  quite  proud  of  the  adven- 
ture.   He  weighed  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  genial  and  enthusiastic  light- 
house keeper  at  the  Cape  became  much 
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excited  and  expressed  the  profoundest 
regret  that  he  had  lived  there  ten  years 
and  never  knew  that  salmon  could  be 
caujgfht  with  a  fly.  He  came  on  board 
to  examine  my  tackle,  and  I  supplied 
him  with  a  few  flies. 

What  was  my  astonishment  to  see 
him  on  the  bay  the  very  next  day,  and 
with  the  most  extraordinary  tackle 
which  was  ever  presented  to  a  salmon ! 
He  had  sawed  a  strip  from  a  redwood 
board  and  dressed  it  down  to  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch,  and  with  a  very  re- 
spectable taper.  Pieces  Of  wire  driven 
into  the  wood  at  suitable  intervals  serv- 
ed as  guides,  or  rings,  and  for  a  reel, 
the  iron  wheels  of  a  child's  toy  cart 


were  rigged  with  a  crank  and  securely 
lashed  to  the  pole.  Truly,  in  his  case, 
necessity  was  the  mother  of  invention, 
and  with  this  remarkable  outfit  he  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  many  a  lusty  sal- 
mon. Not  being  able  to  cast  with  this 
apparatus,  he  caught  all  his  salmon  by 
trolling. 

In  a  week  every  rooster  on  the  mili- 
tary post  presented  a  most  forlorn  ap- 
pearance; necks  and  tails  had  both 
been  plucked  to  make  salmon  flies ! 

Many  a  salmon  have  I  taken  from 
the  sparkling  bay  under  Cape  Disap- 
pointment since  that  day,  but  the  lively 
adventure  with  my  first  salmon  remains 
an  episode  of  supreme  pleasure. 


A  SCENE  ON  THE  UPPER  COLUMBIA.— Showing  the  fish  wheel  in  the  foreground.  The  wheel 
is  operated  by  the  current,  and  the  unwary  fish  is  caught  in  one  of  the  cups  and  dropped  into 
a  receptacle. 

— By  courtesy  of  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Oregon  Raihcay  and  Navigation   Co. 
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H  jMatbcmatical  )VIarriage 

By  Marian  CniOtebanh 


STRAWS  show  the  way  of  the 
wind.  The  morning;  Dick's 
letter  came,  Fan  Hastings  tel- 
ephoned for  me  to  meet  her 
down  town  and  take  lunch,  so 
I  slipped  it  into  my  pocket  for  future 
consideration.  Then  fate,  in  the  guise 
of  Aunt  Maria,  decided  for  me. 

In  a  way,  the  letter  was  a  surprise. 
Things  you  are  supposed  to  be  expect- 
ing often  are,  I  imagine.  To  be  sure. 
Mother  had  always  insisted  that  Dick 
was  in  love  with  m;e,  but  then  Mother 
is  a  born  optimist.  For  my  own  part,  I 
was  inclined  to  think  that  my  nose  and 
my  waist  line  had  more  to  do  with  it. 
Dick  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  a 
wife  seemed  d  desirable  acquisition, 
and  a  woman  with  an  upward  curve  to 
her  nasal  appendage,  and  a  less  accur- 
ate disposal  of  adipose  tissue  would 
have  been  a  distress  to  his  'mathemati- 
cal soul.  This,  however,  is  something 
of  a  digression. 

Coming  into  the  hall  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  in  question,  I  was 
about  to  slip  quietly  upstairs,  when  my 
own  name,  nronounced  in  Aunt  Maria's 
strident  tones,  fell  on  my  ear,  and  ar- 
rested my  progress. 

"Elsa,"  she  was  saying,  "is  of  no  use 
at  home :  she  can  come  to  me." 

Then  I  pushed  open  the  library  door 
and  walked  in. 

Mother  was  sitting  at  her  desk,  ,a 
gentle  rain  of  tears  falling  on  the  che^^c 
book  which  she  held  upside  down  ;  Jean," 
?t  the  big  centre  table,  was  decorating 
some  delicate  china  coffee  cups  with 
botanical  impossibilities,  a  bright  spot, 
that  was  certainly  not  paint,  on  either 
cheek:  and  Aunt  Maria  had  the  floor. 

"Were  you  speaking  of  me?"  I  in- 
quired blandly.  Tears  are  my  abhor- 
ence,  but  they  are  no  worse  than  Aunt 


Maria's  bonnets.  She  wore  a  wonder- 
ful red  and  grfeen  concoction  that  after- 
noon, which,  nodding  above  her  some- 
what decided  cast  of  features,  gave  her 
the  appearance  of  an  enlarged  parrot. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  Jean,  who 
is  -said  to  be  possessed  of  the  artistic 
temperament,  could  regard  these  struc- 
tures with  calmness. 

I  set  my  teeth  hard  at  the  sight  of 
that  bonnet,  and  went  over  ta  Jean's 
table  and  perched  on  one  end  of  it, 
thereby  imperiling  the  aforementioned 
cups.  Visions  of  it  and  similar  sartor- 
ial monstrosities  as  an  every  day  occur- 
rence rose  before  me,  and  I  shuddered. 
Then  I  thought  of  Dick's  letter — and 
/  the  bonnet  decided  me,  and  I  repeated 
my  question,  adding,  "Is  there  any- 
thing the  matter?" 

Aunt  Maria  sniffed.  Mother's  tears 
fell  faster,  while  Jean  said  sharply, 
''Something  is  always  the  matter,  Elsa. 
We  are  awfully  in  debt,  as  you  would 
know  if  you  understood  anything  about 
money  matters — and  now  we  have  got 
to  break  up  here  and  go  into  cheaper 
quarters,  and — "  Here  her  voice  fal- 
tered. She  is  very  tender  hearted  after 
all,  my  little  sister  Jean,  but  she  began 
again  bravely — "and  Aunt  Maria  has 
offered  you  a  home." 

"Because  I  am  no  use  here,"  I  said. 
"I  cannot  dig,  to  beg  I  am  ashamed,  I 
cannot  even  paint  poster  girls  and 
china  cups  like  Jean,  and  Aunt  Maria 
thinks  I  would  make  nice  lady  help.  I 
am  verv  much  obliged  to  Aunt  Maria" 
— another  sniff  from  that  august  per- 
son— "but  much  as  I  appreciate  her  of- 
fer. I  cannot  accept  it  for  I  am  going 
to  be  married." 

Mother  dropped  the  check  book,  and 
dried  her  eves  exoectantly,  and  Jean 
began  a  startled.  "Who "  and  stop- 
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ped.  Aunt  Maria  sniffed  loudly  for 
the  third  time.  *'Oh,  in  that  case — " 
she  said,  and  got  up  to  go. 

This  is  really  how  it  came  about. 
Two  months  later  we  were  married. 
We  had  a  very  pretty  little  church  wed- 
ding, and  everybody  said  I  made  a 
beautiful  bride.  That  is  because  my 
hair  looks  well  under  a  veil,  and  the 
congregation  had  a  profile  view.  Jean 
who  has  twice  my  looks  did  not  show 
half  so  well  as  maid  of  honor — but  then, 
crushed  raspberry  was  never  becoming 
as  an  eyelid  tint. 

Dick  bought  the  wedding  ring  too 
large  and  it  rolled  off  and  down  a  crack 
and  we  had  an  awful  time  finding  it. 
Mother  turned  white  and  did  not  look 
herself  during  the  rest  of  the  ceremony, 
but  Jean  very  sensibly  remarked  that 
there  was  nothing  very  surprising 
about  it.  Dick  knew  all  about  differen- 
tial calculus,  but  very  little  about  the 
measurement  of  a  girl's  finger. 

She  is  a  philosopher,  Jean,  if  she  did 
cry  half  the  night  before  for  fear  I 
wouldn't  be  happy.  I  seldom  cry  my- 
self. It  is  ruinous  to  the  complexion 
and  hopelessly  unbecoming  to  my  nose. 

All  the  girls  I  knew  sent  me  bon  bon 
spoons,  and  cut  glass  olive  dishes ;  the 
big  Western  mining  firm,  of  which 
Dick  is  the  New  York  representative, 
the  biggest  and  ugliest  silver  service  in 
the  state  of  Colorado;  Aunt  Maria,  a 
check  and  a  long  lecture  on  the  duties 
of  the  marital  state  (with  which  she  is 
well  acquainted,  never  having  been 
married)  and  the  deed  was  done. 

For  three  days  Dick  and  I  wandered 
about  hotel  corridors,  looking  at  each 
other  like  a  pair  of  frightened  owls ;  did 
an  exhausting  amount  of  sightseeing, 
during  which  neither  of  us  saw  any- 
thing; and  d^'scussed  the  weather  in  all 
its  various  phases.  Then  Dick  told  me 
in  an  apologetic  way  that  he  had  an 
important  telegram  recalling  him  to 
New  York,  that  it  meant  cutting  short 
our  trip,  he  hated  to  disappoint  me, 
etc.,  but  I  assured  him  that  New  York 
during  the  first  week  in  September  was 
a  most  desirable  place,  and  he  bright- 
ened perceptibly,  and  talked  for  twenty 
consecutive  minutes  about  the  best  lo- 
cation for  apartments. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  wedding. 


we  reached  New  York ;  and  because  the 
apartment  was  not  quite  ready  for  us, 
Dick  took  me  to  his  boarding  house. 
He  deposited  me  in  his  rooms  with  my 
traveling  paraphernalia  beside  me;  and 
then,  after  looking  at  me  in  a  way  that 
reminded  me  of  a  dog  that  has  been 
scolded,  he  muttered  something  about 
sending  the  landlady  up  to  look  alter 
me,  and  backed  out  of  the  door. 

The  landlady  appeared  presently. 
She  was  a  lachrymose  individual,  with 
a  false  front,  and  a  perpetual  cold  in 
her  head ;  and  she  evidently  considered 
Mr.  Wilmot  a  star  boarder,  and  look- 
ed upon  me  as  a  personal  affront.  I 
got  rid  of  her  as  soon  as  possible.  1 
wanted  no  more  tears;  besides  I  was 
possessed  of  a  desire  to  investigate. 

I  had  never  had  any  brothers,  and 
Father  died  when  Jean  was  a  baby,  so 
I  knew  very  little  concerning  the 
habits  of  men.  Therefore,  it  surprised 
me  a  little  when  I  found  Dick  had  four- 
teen pairs  of  trousers  in  his  closet, 
hung  upon  what  I  have  discovered  are 
called  stretchers,  and  his  coats  adorned 
the  wall.  The  top  drawer  of  his  bureau 
was  empty,  but  the  gas  jets  were  fes- 
tooned with  neckties,  and  a  pair  of 
patent  leather  shoes  reposed  on  the 
dressing  table. .  I  moved  a  few  pairs 
of  trousers  and  hung  up  my  traveling 
gown,  then  I  opened  my  trunks  and 
tried  to  make  the  place  look  a  little 
more  habitible  by  putting  some  of  my 
pretty  little  things  about. 

When  Dick  came  in  at  half  past  five, 
he  looked  round  him  in  a  puzzled  fash- 
ion and  then  walked  to  the  dressing 
table  and  began  fumbling  among  my 
dainty,  silver,  toilet  articles  in  an  ab- 
stracted, groping  way.  I  finally  mus- 
tered up  courage  to  ask  him  if  he  want- 
ed anything.  "Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  'T 
was  only  looking  for  my  shoes.  I  usu- 
ally keep  them  here,  you  know."  No, 
I  didn't  know.  What  woman  would 
have  thought  of  looking  under  a  silver 
back  hairbrush  for  a  pair  of  number 
seven  shoes? 

A  week  later  we  moved  into  a  fur- 
nished apartment,  and  I  soon  settled 
down  into  my  new  life  and  forgot  that 
I  had  ever  had  any  other.  Dick's 
friends  who  were  married  came  with 
their  wives  to  call,  and  his  b^helor  ac- 
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quaintances  showed  no  disposition  to 
give  him  up.  Dick,  I  soon  found,  was 
always  busy,  so  I  made  my  own  plans 
and  filled  my  days  with  my  own  occu- 
pations ;  and  if  I  was  not  wildly  happy, 
at  least  I  was  not  miserable. 

One  day  about  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas, Jean  came  in  town  for  a  few  hours 
and  lunched  with  me.  She  looked  ra- 
diantly happy,  my  little  Jean,  and  final- 
ly confessed  over  our  chocolate  that 
she  had  come  in  to  tell  me  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Charlie  Richmpnd.  I  had 
never  considered  Charlie  in  the  light  of 
a  hero  of  ro- 
mance, and 
was  surpris- 
ed to  find 
that  Jean 
chose  to  re- 
gard him  as 
a  latter  day 
Chevalier  Ba- 
yard. I  had 
always 
thou  ght  of 
Jean  as  a 
practical  per- 
son, but  then 
I  had  failed 
to  count  on 
her  falling  in 
love.  I  re- 
frained from 
ex  p  ressing 
my  surprise, 
however,  and 
kissed  her, 
and  wished 
her  all  sorts 
of  happiness. 

"As  much  as  you  have,  Elsa,  dear?" 
she  said,  throwing  her  arms  around  me. 
"Why  don't  you  say  that?  You  are  not 
a  bit  like  the  orthodox  brides.  You  are 
happy,  aren't  you,  Elsa?". 

*'Of  course  I  am,"  I  said,  laughing 
and  drawing  myself  away  from  her. 
"As  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  I  think 
if  I  were  a  rectangular  parallelogram 
Dick  might  consider  me  a  trifle  more 
interesting,  but  since  I  am  only  a  wo- 
man he  does  his  best  to  be  content." 

She  gave  me  a  curious,  questioning 
glance,  and  was  about  to  say  some- 
thing when  Dick  and  Mr.  Osborne 
came  in.    Frank  Osborne  is  one  of  the 
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bachelor  friends  of  whom  I  have 
spoken.  He  is  an  artist — a  clever, 
handsome  man  of  two  or  three  and 
thirty.  He  and  Dick  had  been  class- 
mates in  the  polytechnic  days.  Later 
they  had  met  in  Paris,  and  here  in  New 
York  they  had  drifted  together  again. 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor,  but  had 
never  seemed  to  take  any  interest  in 
me,  hitherto,  except  in  an  impersonal 
way  as  Wilmot's  wife.  Today  he  look- 
ed at  me  in  a  way  that  was  subtly  dif- 
ferent; and  though  Jean  was  there, 
younger  and  prettier,  he  devoted  him- 

s  e  1  f  almost 
e  X  c  1  u  s- 
ively  to  me. 
Dick  looked 
white  and 
tired  and  was 
strangely  si- 
lent. When 
Jean  rose  to 
-^,^go,  he  went 
f  )to  the  car 
V  y  with  her,  and 
Mr.  Osborne 
and  I  >v  e  r  e 
left  alone  to- 
g  e  t  h  e  r  for 
about  t^venty 
minutes — ^not 
very  long,  but 
long  enough 
for  him  to 
persuade  me 
to  go  with 
^.^  him  to  see  his 

studio  the 
next  day.  I 
did  not  men- 
tion the  plan  to  Dick.  I  knew  it  was  one 
of  his  late  days  at  the  office — ^besides,  I 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  my 
plans  to  him,  as  he  never  seemed  in- 
terested in  them,  and  I  saw  no  reason 
for  making  an  exception  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Osborne  came  for  me  the  next 
day  at  about  half  past  three,  and  as 
•we  stepped  into  the  street,  and  I  felt 
the  keen  December  wind  blowing  in 
my  face,  my  spirits  revived  and  I  felt 
ready  for  anything.  A  cab  was  wait- 
ing for  us,  and  after  a  short  drive,  Ave 
stopped  in  front  of  one  of  those  great, 
down-town  buildings  that  are  swarm- 
ing with  artists,  musicians,  and  other 
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geniuses  that  skirt  the  coast  of  Bo- 
hemia. Five  minutes  later  we  were  in- 
side the  studio. 

A  bright  fire  was  burning,  and  as  I 
stood  in  front  of  it,  and  before  I  quite 
realized  what  he  was  about,  Mr.  Os- 
borne had  come  up  to  m)e,  taken  off  my 
hat  and  furs  and  was  warming  my 
hands  in  his  own. 

"Poor,  little  hands !"  he  said,  and  the 
tone  startled  me,  and  I  drew  them 
away  laughing;  but  even  as  I  did  it  the 
thought  that  Dick  had  never  taken  my 
hands  that  way  came  to  me,  and  a  lump 
rose  in  my  throat,  and  I  felt  something 
like  a  tear  rising,  and  had  to  wink  hard 
to  retard  its  progress. 

After  my  rebuff,  Mr.  Osborne  fell 
back  into  his  old  friendly  manner  for 
a  time  and  took  me  about  the  room, 
showing  me  his  pictures  and  treasures, 
and  talking  of  his  life  in  the  student 
days  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  "Wilmot 
and  I  were  great  chums  in  those  days," 
he  added.  "I  was  never  more  surprised 
in  my  life  than  when  I  heard  he  was 
married.  He  never  seemed  to  think 
that  women  were  necessary  parts  of 
life.  It  only  shows  that  we  all  have  our 
vulnerable  points,  and  now  that  I  have 
seen  you,  I  don't  wonder  that  he  too 
succumbed."  There  was  a  touch  of  the 
objectionable  in  his  manner  again,  but 
before  I  could  resent  it  he  had  passed 
on  to  some  one  else,  and  then — I  don't 
know  how  it  happened — but  Jean  often 
says  there  are  times  when  my  idiocy  is 
colossal — I  allowed  myself  to  be  per- 
suaded into  making  tea.  It  was  all  very 
deHj2*htful  and  I  was  enjoying  myself 
to  the  fullest  extent,  drinking  nectar 
out  of  a  priceless  Sevres  cup,  when, 
like  Cinderella,  I  was  startled  by  the 
strikiner  of  the  clock. 

Seven!  It  could  not  be  possible.  I 
spransr  to  my  feet,  crying,  "Oh,  why 
didn't  vou  tell  me  it  was  so  late?  It  is 
dinner  time!  What  will  Dick  say? 
What  will  I  do?" 

Mr.  Osborne  cam€  over  to  me  and 
took  mv  hands  for  the  second  time, 
and  the  grasp  was  firmer  than  before. 

"My  dear,  little  girl,"  he  said,  "I  did 
not  tell  you,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
I  didn't  know — in  Bohemia  we  never 
notice  time — and  in  the  second,  we 
were  both  happy,  and  I  have  long  since 


learned  that  happy  moments  are  too 
rare  in  this  world  to  be  renounced  vol- 
untarily." 

"You  have  no  right  to  talk  to  me 
this  way,"  I  cried.  "You  who  profess 
to  be  Dick's  friend!  Oh,  why  did  I 
come!"  and  I  began  with  trembling 
fingers  to  get  my  wraps  on,  while  the 
clock  hands  moved  with  demon-like 
swiftness. 

"So  you  think  Dick  will  be  annoy- 
ed?" Mr  Osborne  said,  ignoring  my 
anger.  "You  think  the  rectangular 
parallograms  are  not  all  absorbing 
after  all?  You  think  that  a  man  who 
loves  his  work  well  enough  to  seem  to 
forget  to  love  his  wife — and  most  men 
worth  the  name  are  guilty  of  that 
crime  occasionally,  I  imagine — is  still 
unwilling  to  let  that  wife  dishonor  his 
name?  You  are  rather  inconsistent 
aren't  you?" 

"Then  you  heard?— and  Dick?— Oh 
what  will  he  think?  And  you  brought 
me  here  this  afternoon  simply  to  tor- 
ture me!" — and  thrusting  my  cold, 
shaking  hands  into  my  muff,  I  tried  to 
push  past  him,  but  he  barred  my  way. 

"I  brought  you  here  for  a  mixture  of 
purposes,  or  rather  from  a  mixture  of 
motives.  It  isn't  necessary  to  go  into 
them  now.  I  am  not  what  is  ordinarily 
known  as  a  good  man,  Mrs.  Wilmot, 
and  my  conscience,  like  the  French 
convict's,  ought  to  be  in  prime  con- 
dition, because  it  has  had  little  use. 
Under  many  circumstances,  I  would 
not  be  above  stealing  my  neighbor's 
wife,  were  she  attractive  enough  to 
make  it  worth  my  while.  However, 
every  villian  has  his  code  of  honor.  I 
should  never  under  any  circumstances 
attempt  to  steal  Dick  Wilmot's  wife, 
unless  she  were  unworthy  of  him  and 
had  married  him  without  giving  him 
what  he  deserved.  You  are  in  love  with 
Wilmot  after  all,  though  I  was  led  to 
doubt  it  for  a  time.  The  married  wo- 
man who  loves  her  husband  is  praise- 
worthy but  commonplace  and  uninter- 
estine.  The  married  woman  who  is  'in 
love'  with  her  husband  is  unique,  but — 
pardon  me — not  interesting  except  in 
the  abstract.  Now,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  call  a  cab  for  you." 

Afterwards  I  wondered  why  I  didn't 
turn  upon  him  then  and  there  and  rend 
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him.  At  the  time  I  did  nothing  at  all. 
Indeed  I  scarcely  collected  my  scatter- 
ed senses  during  the  drive  home.  It 
was  a  quarter  past  eight  when  I  arrived 
at  the  door  of  our  apartment,  and  when 
I  entered  the  elevator  a  wild  desire  to 
run  away — somewhere-i-any  where — 
seized  me.  But  where  ?  I  could  imag- 
ine Mother's  puzzled  Questioning,  were 
I  to  walk  in  upon  her.  Jean  would 
have  been  a  comfort,  but  there  was  no 
possibility  of  seeing  Jean  alone,  and 
then  there  was  the  ubiquitous  Charlie 
to  be  counted  upon. 

Aunt  Maria — I  shuddered  at  the 
thought.  No  I  must  face  things,  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  if  Dick  cast  me 
off,  then — but  my  mind  refused  to  go 
any  further.  Suppose  he  did  not  care. 
Suppose — and  the  elevator  stopped  at 
our  floor.  I  let  myself  into  the  dimly 
lighted  hall.  Everything  was  oppres- 
sively silent,  the  parlor  as  dim  as  the 
hall,  the  dining-room  a  blaze  of  light, 
the  dinner  table  untouched,  and  an  un- 
opened telegram  lying  on  my  plate.  I 
had  scarcely  entered  the  room  before 
Mary  the  waitress  rushed  in  from  the 
pantry  door,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  me  began  to  give  thanks  for 
my  return  in  true  Irish  fashion.  To  say 
that  I  was  surprised  was  putting  it 
mildly.  I  had  always  stood  somewhat 
in  awe  of  Mary — she  was  so  excessive- 
ly well  trained,  and  I  had  often  been 
conscious  of  shocking  here  sense  of 
propriety.  I  didn't  want  to  be  wept 
over,  however.  My  dislike  of  tears  is 
almost  masculine.  So  I  assured  her  I 
was  safe,  had  been  unavoidably  detain- 
ed, and  would  be  glad  of  some  dinner ; 
and  then,  as  she  went  to  get  the  last 
very  much  needed  article,  I  broke  open 
the  dirty  yellow  envelope,  with  nerve- 
less fingers. 

"Detained  at  office  until  late.  Don't 
wait  dinner  for  me.    D.  W." 

That  was  all.  Yet  when  Mary  came 
in  with  my  soup,  I  was  crying  like  a 
baby  for  sheer  nervousness,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  convince  her 
that  I  was  only  tired  and  that  no  dire 
calamity  had  befallen  Mr.  Wilmot. 

I  lingered  over  my  solitary  dinner  as 
long  as  possible,  and  then,  arrayed  in 
the  prettiest  teagown  I  owned,  I  sat 
down  in  the  parlor  in  front  of  the  fire 


to  wait  for  Dick.  That  was  the  long:est 
evening  I  ever  remember  spending 
since  the  nursery  days,  when  Jean  had 
the  scarlet  fever  and  was  quarantined, 
and  I  stayed  at  Aunt  Maria's  and  pray- 
ed fervently  every  evening  that  I  might 
get  it  too  and  go  home.  At  last  it  was 
over. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  eleven 
when  I  heard  the  click  of  the  elevator 
and  an  instant  later  Dick's  key  in  the 
door.  He  looked  at  me  in  a  slow,  sur- 
prised way,  and  said,  "Why,  Elsa,  I 
didn't  intend  to  keep  you  up,"  and  then 
— having  left  his  hat  and  coat  in  the 
hall — he  came  in  and  sank  down  into 
the  chair  opposite  mine  in  a  tired, 
spiritless  fashion.  * 

"But  you  didn't  keep  me,"  I  said.  "I 
wanted  to — that  is — "  I  felt  the  tears 
coming  again  and  I  was  desperate,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room  to  get  the 
whiskey  and  soda  I  remembered  to  pre- 
pare for  him. 

When  1  came  back,  Dick  was  sitting 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  with 
such  a  tired,  hopeless  look  in  the  droop 
of  his  shoulders  that  I  overcame  my 
shyness,  and  going  over  to  him,  I  sat 
down  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  bur- 
ied my  face  in  his  hair.  Dick  has  since 
told  me  that  he  never  was  more  sur- 
prised in  his  life;  and  I,  when  in  an 
equally  confidential  mood,  have  assur- 
ed him  that  had  he  betrayed  that  sur- 
prise, I  would  have  sued  for  a  divorce 
the  next  day. 

As  it  was,  he  sintply  put  his  arm 
around  me  and  drew  me  down  on  his 
knee,  and  then — possibly  because  we 
were  both  green  at  that  sort  of  thing— 
between  us,  the  glass  of  toddy  found  a 
resting  place  on  the  hearth  rug.  ''A 
waste  of  good  old  rve,"  said  Dick  re- 
gretfully, and  then  we  both  laughed, 
which  was  a  curious  climax  for  what 
had  bidden  fair  to  be  a  tragedy — but 
then  neither  Dick  nor  I  were  built  for 
heroics. 

After  that,  the  matter  was  easy 
enoueh.  It  is  curious  how  natural  it 
is  to  make  confidences  with  your  face 
hidden  in  a  man's  shirt  front — provid- 
ing, of  course,  the  man  is  back  of  it. 

"I  have  been  miserable  for  three 
davs,"  T  said  at  last — "that  is,  actively 
miserable.    I  have  been  passively  mis- 
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erable  for  six  weeks.  I  thought  you 
hated  me — no,  not  that — I  thought  you 
didn't  care — and  that  was  worse.  In- 
difference is  worse  than  hate,  Dick." 

Dick's  reply,  while  inaudible,  was 
eminently  satisfactory  and  convincing. 

'*Tell  me  about  it,  little  girl,"  he  said, 
when  we  had  gotten  down  to  the  level 
of  words  again. 

**I  don't  want  to,  now,"  I  answered. 
""I  am  too  comfortable."  And  then  we 
l)oth  laughed  again.  But,  later,  I  con- 
fessed the  whole  incident. 

By  the  noon  mail,  next  day,  I  receiv- 
ed the  following  note : 

*I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies 
for  my  conduct  yesterday,  but  the  best 
surgeons  cut  deep,  and  I  knew  of  no 
other  way    under    the    circumstances. 


This  morning  early  I  sail  for  Europe, 
to  spend  a  year  in  my  dear  Paris.  May 
I  hope  for  a  line  of  forgiveness  when 
the  parallelograms  have  ceased  to  be  all 
absorbing. 

"Yours, 

*T.  O." 
Mr.  Osborne  is  still  on  the  other  side 
and  I  confess  I  would  rather  he  would 
stay  there.  A  few  days  ago,  when  Jean 
and  Charlie  were  in  here  to  dinner,  the 
former  asked  me  what  had  become  ot 
him,  and  Dick  remarked,  apropos  of 
nothing  in  particular,  that  Osborne 
was  a  good  fellow,  but  he  had  always 
had  a  talent  for  French  drama  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  which,  I  think,  when  you 
take  everything  into  consideration, 
was  really  a  little  ungrateful. 


k. 
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H  Birthday 

By  f^Mry  6wi  foster 


That  treasure-gatherer  of  the  ages,  Time, 
One  jewel  more  upon  life's  golden  chain 
Has  set  today,  and  numbers  o'er  again 

The  precious  year-gems.  Some  in  olden  rhyme, 

Lamenting  for  the  days  of  youthful  prime, 
Would  make  of  him  a  pilferer,  full  fain 
To  steal  life's  treasures,  leaving  loss  and  pain 

Among  earth's  pilgrims  as  they  upward  climb. 

'Tis  only  that  his  hands  have  magic  power 
To  test  the  worth  of  all  that  men  hold  dear. 

The  false  gems  fade,  their  beauty  but  an  hour; 
The  true  endure  the  test;  and  pure  and  clear 

Will  character's  fair  jewels,  polished,  tried 

By  life's  attrition,  through  all  life  abide. 
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Httu  and  Yakutat  Basketry 

By  edmond  8*  Meany 

prof cMor  of  IMatory,  WUvtnity  of  fOMMngton 
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m    TW^ODERN  basketry,  with    es- 
1%/B      pecial  reference  to  the  beau- 
I  yf  I      tifully    woven    gems    from 
I       JL    Alaska,   has   exalted    above 
/  all  others  two  names — Attu 

and  Yakutat.  About  twenty  years  ago, 
Otis  T.  Mason  wrote  for  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Museum  for 
1884,  a  pioneer  paper  on  "Basket-Work 
of  the  North  American  Aborigines."  At 
that  time  Attu  and  Yakutat  were  not 
even  specific  terms  for  Alaskan  bas- 
kets. Instead  of  Attu  we  find  the  gen- 
eric term  Aleutian,  and  then  progres- 
sing northeastward  from  the  chain  of 
islands  bearing  that  name,  we  come,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Saint  Elias,  to 
the  generic  terms  Thlinkit  and  Chil- 
kaht,  used  synonymously.  These  terms 
extend  southward  to  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  where  we  meet  the  terms  Hai- 
da  on  the  islands  and  Bilhoola  on  the 
mainland  and  the  next  groups  are  the 
Makahs  of  Neah  Bay  and  their  neigh- 
bors. 

So  it  has  been  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  the  terms  Attu  and  Yakutat 
have  attained  specific  and,  later,  gen- 
eric importance  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  basketry. 

It  is  well  known  that  Attu  is  the 
name  of  the  westernmost  island  of  that 
singular  Aleutian  chain.  It  lies  not  far 
from  the  Komandorski  Islands  of  Rus- 
sia where  lies  the  grave  of  the  justly 
famous  Dane — Vitus  Bering — who  dis- 
covered Alaska  for  the  Czar.  Attu  is 
in  about  172  degrees  of  East  longitude 
and  53  degrees  of  North  latitude.  Its 
location  and  climate  preclude  the 
growth  of  wood-bearing  plants.  The 
native  weavers  therefore  had  no  roots 
or  bark  to  use  in  their  baskets.     But 


they  did  have  fine  and  tough  grasses. 
With  these  they  learned  to  fashion  fab- 
rics excelling  all  others  in  North  Am- 
erica in  the  delicacy  of  their  tissues. 

When  these  natives  came  in  contact 
with  the  whites  they  obtained,  among 
other  things,  bright  colored  worsteds 
and  yarns,  and  these  were  deftly  used 
in  ornamenting  the  baskets.  As  soon 
as  basketry  became  popular  in  Ameri- 
ca, these  soft,  pliable  and  altogether 
beautiful  baskets  of  the  Aleuts  became 
precious.  The  most  famous  of  them  all 
came  from  Attu  Island  and  that  name 
became  the  common  one  used  when 
reference  was  made  to  that  distinctive 
type  of  weave  and  material.  But  the 
population  of  Attu,  never  very  large, 
soon  declined  until  there  were  but  few 
weavers  left  among  them.'  It  is  now 
claimed  by  collectors  that  the  Attu 
weavers  confine  their  efforts  to  the 
manufacture  of  exquisite,  little  cigar- 
ette cases,  which  have  been  known  to 
bring  as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars 
each  among  enthusiastic  collectors. 

But  neighboring  islanders  continue 
to  weave  the  baskets  and  pouches,  not- 
ably the  natives  of  Atka  Island,  lying 
in  175  degrees,  West  longitude,  and 
52  degrees,  North  latitude.  Occasion- 
ally you  will  hear  the  name  of  Atka  ap- 
plied to  one  of  these  baskets,  but  more 
often  they  are  all  classified  under  the 
one  general  term  of  Attu.  Though  very 
light,  frail  and  delicate,  made  wholly  of 
grasses  and  ornamented  with  worsted, 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  their 
values  placed  above  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  the  United 
States  Revenue  Cutter  Manning  steam- 
ed into  the  port  of  St.  Michaels.    From 
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the  officers  it  was  learned  by  C.  J.  Ri- 
ley, Deputy  Collector  of  Customs,  that 
a  room  on  the  government  vessel  had 
been  set  aside  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
single  Indian  basket.  Questions,  ex- 
cited bv  such  an  unheard  of  condition, 
brought  out  the  information  that  some 
years  before,  the  natives  of  Attn  were 
suffering-  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
that  Helen  Gould,  hearing  of  it,  con- 
tributed liberally  to  their  needs.  The 
food  and  clothing  were  taken  to  them 
by  a  revenue  cutter.  To  show  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  village,  one  old  weav- 
er, though  nearly  blind,  began  to  con- 
struct the  greatest  basket  ever  dream- 
ed of  by  an  Aleut.  It  was  of  fine  Attu 
texture,  but  was  of  enormous  size  com- 
pared with  other  baskets.  This  mas- 
terpiece of  the  Aleutian  race  was 
confined  to  the  care  of  the  Cutter  Man- 
ning, whose  officers  were  determined 
to  see  that  it  met  with  no  mishap  until 
safely  conveyed  to  Miss  Gould.  It  is 
not  likel}'^  that  that  basket  will  ever  be 
duplicated. 

The  census  of  1890  showed  one  hun- 
dred and  one  souls  on  Attu  Island.  Of 
these,  none  were  whites;  twenty-five 
were  mixed;  and  sixty-seven  were  In- 
dians, of  which  number  twenty-seven 
were  males  and  forty  were  females. 
These  people  represented  twenty-four 
families  and  had  twenty-two  houses. 
The  population  was  gathered  into  one 
village  at  the  head  of  Chichagof  harbor. 
The  single  store  at  the  village  proved 
unprofitable  and  was  abandoned  in  the 
summer  of  1889.  But,  fearing  the  natives 
would  starve,  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  continued  to  send  supplies 
there  once  a  year.  These  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  native,  who  was  expect- 
ed to  get  as  many  fox  skins  for  the 
goods  as  possible. 

The  Aleutian  race  extends  along  the 
islands  of  that  name  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  mainland  as  far  eastward 
as  Prince  William  Sound,  146  degrees. 
West  longitude^  and  60  degrees,  North 
latitude.  The  villagers  on  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  are  expert  builders  and  sail- 
ors of  the  skin-canoes  or  bidarkas,  but 
they  rarely  weave  baskets.  When  they 
do,  they  use  spruce  roots  and  the  stitch 
is  coarse,  without  any  effort  at  orna- 
mentation,   except    a   braided    margin. 


They  are  extremely  proud  of  their  na- 
tionality, however.  The  writer  well 
remembers  his  discovery  of  this  fact 
while  visiting  the  village  of  Tatitluk. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  Chi- 
nook jargon,  but  the  rebuff  came  with 
an  angry  shrug:  **Me  no  Siwash ;  me 
Aleut."  They  use  Russian,  a  little  Eng- 
lish and  their  own  native  tongue. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Alaska, 
the  famous  line  of  "fifty-four,  forty," 
three  Indian  races  come  together — 
Thlingit,  Tsimshean  and  Hydahs.  Gov- 
ernor John  G.  Brady  of  Alaska  says  the 
Hydahs  were  confined  to  the  Queen 
Charlotte  group  of  islands,  but  they 
later  drove  out  the  Thlingits  from  the 
southern  part  of  Prince  of  Wales  Is- 
land. Here  they  retained  the  Thlingit 
names  of  places,  such  as  Howkan  and 
Klinkwan.  These  three  races  speak 
different  languages,  but  they  all  use  the 
Chinook  jargon  for  their  commerce  and 
diplomacy.  From  this  point  of  begin- 
ning, the  Thlingit  race  extends  north- 
ward along  the  coast  and  adjacent  is- 
lands to  Prince  William  Sound,  pene- 
trating farthest  inland  on  the  Stickine, 
Taku  and  Chilcat  rivers.  It  is  this  race 
of  people  that  has  given  to  the  world 
the  Yakutat  basket. 

Alaskan  tourists  will  recall  that  at 
Sitka,  Juneau  and  every  other  stopping 
place,  the  most  beautiful  baskets  offer- 
ed for  sale  were  Yakutat  baskets.  The 
writer  bought  a  pretty  little  basket 
from  a  Hoonah  weaver  who  was  tem- 
porarily at  a  cannery  camp  in  Dundas 
Bav,  and  yet  that  basket  was  a  "Yaku- 
tat." Two  visits  to  the  Thlingit  village 
of  Yakutat  have  helped  to  explain  this 
situation  in  basketry. 

Yakutat  Bay  is  overlooked  by  that 
grand,  snow-covered  sentinel — Mount 
St.  Elias.  The  bay  and  the  village  are 
probably  destined  to  become  import- 
ant. Here  will  be  the  natural  point  of 
call  when  Alaskan  traffic  takes  the  out- 
side passage  with  stops  at  Sitka  and 
Yakutat  on  the  way  from  Puget  Sound 
to  Valdez  or  Vituska,  according  to 
which  place  becomes  the  terminus  of  an 
all  American  railroad  leadiner  to  the  in- 
terior. 

At  present,  Yakutat  is  a  very  good 
Indian  village.  Their  houses  are  all 
made   of   sawed    lumber  and   most    of 
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them  are  neatly  painted.  There  are  a 
few  cabins  still  standing — relics  of  the 
days  before  the  natives  got  sawed  lum- 
ber from  the  Mission  saw-mill,  when 
they  split  out  shakes  and  made  cabins. 
I  could  find  no  indication  that  they  had 
ever  lived  in  tents  made  of  skins  or 
mats.  The  journal  of  La  Perouse,  one 
of  the  earliest  voyagers  to  visit  the  bay, 
tells  of  the  rude  sheds  or  primitive 
houses  he  saw  in  1786,  closed  only  on 
the  side  toward  the  prevailing  storms. 


but  they  were  woven  in  a  solid  and  sub- 
stantial manner  and  seemed  to  speak 
more  of  the  people's  life  than  did  the 
bright  and  beautiful  modern  baskets. 
The  main  texture  of  all  their  baskets  is 
of  spruce  roots.  The  ornamentation  is 
'*stitched"  on  with  colored  grasses,  or  at 
times  w^oven  in  with  spruce  roots  color- 
ed with  the  analine  dyes. 

These  Indians  are  probably  more 
successful  than  any  others  known  in 
using  to  good  effect  various  geomet- 


MAMMOTH    YAKUT.\T    BASKET.— Elaborately  decorated.    Owned  by  Charles  T.  Scurry. 
t*hoto  by  E.  S.  Curtis. 


One  of  the  officers  of  this  expedition 
explored  the  bay  in  a  small  boat  and  his 
name  has  been  commemorated  in  De 
Monti's  Bay,  an  arm  of  Yakutat  Bay. 

During  my  two  visits  to  the  village 
of  Yakutat  in  the  summer  of  1902,  I 
especially  sought  for  specimens  of  the 
basketry  of  the  olden  time.  A  vigorous 
search  produced  three  old  baskets,  two 
of  which  were  then  in  actual  use  by  the 
natives,  and  the  third  had  been  cast 
away  as  worn  out.  These  showed  but 
little  ornimentation   around   tlie  rims. 


ric  angles  and  figures  in  ornamenting 
their  baskets.  Their  use  of  such  designs 
in  a  wonderful  variety  has  been  so 
constant  that  collectors  instantly  recog- 
nize a  Yakutat  basket  from  its  design 
and  materials.  Even  before  the  white 
man  came  among  them,  while  they 
were  still  using  their  vegetable  dyes, 
these  same  designs  were  used.  It  is 
very  difficult  now  to  obtain  specimens 
of  those  old  Yakutat  baskets  ornament- 
ed with  native  dyes.  While  probably 
not  actu'illy  a  "lost  art,"  it  is^ractical- 
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ATTU  CIGARETTE  CASE.— Value,  $100.00. 
.  .  — Photo  by 


(Collection   of   Mrs.   Thomas   Burke.   Seattle.) 
E.  S.  Curtis. 


ly  i^o,  for  the  \y cavers  will  not  return 
to  i\fc  old,  laborious  method  of  securing 
colors. 

.'  rt''i.<  not  easy  to  describe  the  richness 
a^uljsofr  beauty  of  those  old  baskets, 
nieUuwecf-  with  time.  Xo  one  should 
blame  a  collector  for  fondling  with 
ecstacv  one  of  these  rare  old  treas- 
ures. There  is  probably  not  one  of 
them  to  be  found  in  or  around  Yakutat 
at  tlie  ])resent  time.  There  is  occas- 
ionally one  to  be  found  in  some  remote 
vill  'ge  to  whicli  it  had  found  its  way 
in  tl^e  old  days  of  bartering.  Last 
Autumn,  about  thirtv  of  these  old  bas- 
kets were  obtained  in  the  Kuskokwin 
district,  a  distance  of  800  miles  from 
V.ikntat  in  a  straight  line,  and  nnich 
farther  than  that  bv  the  usual  routes  of 
travel.  I^hev  were  brought  to  Seattle 
on  the  Tnited  States  Revenue  Cutter 
Perry.  The  larger  portion  of  this  treas- 
ure was  sent  -o  All)U(iuer(|ue.  Xew 
Mexi(*o,  where  tlie>-  may  be  seen  in  the 
Vvc\  IIarve\'  Museum.  The  other  ]K)r- 
tion  of  the  collection  became  the  ])ro])- 
ert\'  of  Mrs.  ( ieorge  (iardiner  of  Laurel. 
Missi>si])pi.  Tlijs  latter  collection  was 
])]iotoqTa])hed  l^efore  leaving  Tuget 
Sound   on   its   \vav   to  the   South. 

The  spruce  roots  used  bv  the  Yaku- 
tat Indians  are  obtn'ned  mostlv  from 
the  \-ounger  trees.     The  women  go  off 


and  camp  by  themselves  when  gather- 
ing the  roots.  They  dig  up  each  root 
separately,  and  some  of  them  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The  roots 
are  scraped,  parboiled  and  then  soaked 
in  water  for  two  or  three  weeks,  ^\^hen 
ready  for  use,  the  roots  are  soaked  in 
luke-warm  water  and  a  weiver  finishes 
a  pan  of  roots  before  laying  it  aside, 
b^ach  weaver  has  a  peculiar  little  knife- 
blade  fitted  into  a  bone  handle.  With 
tills  a  fibre  of  the  desired  size  is  loosen- 
ed from  the  root  and  it  is  then  gently 
])eeled  ofl:'  with  the  fingers,  the  end  be- 
ing held  in  the  teeth.  It  is  a  laborious 
process,  but  the  long  slender  strand  is 
finally  rearly  and  others  are  similarly 
secured,  when  the  weaving  begins.  The 
bottom  of  the  basket  is  first  woven  and 
is  held  in  shape  by  crossed  sticks  tem- 
])orarilv  sewed  to  the  circle  of  woven 
fabric  while  the  sides  or  walls  are  slow- 
ly   constructed    and   ornamented. 

One  good  reason  for  the  supremacy 
of  Yakutat  baskets  is  the  fact  that  the 
\v<»a\ers  use  every  ])ossible  care.  Each 
\)]cvc  of  basketrv  is  wrap])ed  in  silk  or 
otlu'r  clean  cloth  and  this  follows  the 
weaving  to  its  conclusi(^n.  If  interrupt- 
ed, the  weaver  draws  the  cloth  up  over 
the  basket  and  lays  it  away.  When 
completed,  the  basket  remains  covered 
witli  this  cloth  until  it  is  sold  or  taken 
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out  for  home  use.  V^isitors  to  Yakutat 
will  recall  that  when  the  Indians  come 
out  to  the  steamer  to  sell  their  wares, 
all  the  baskets  are  neatly  wrapped  in 
cloths.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  a  single 
basket  that  was  not  thus  protected. 

The  heart  of  the  spruce  root  is  not 
used  in  the  best  baskets.  In  f  ict  there 
are  four  or  five  grades  of  roots. 

The  weaver  knows  full  well  the  value 
of  her  work.  When  she  goes  into  the 
little  trading  store  at  Yakutat  to  ex- 
change a  basket  for  some  tea  or  sugar, 
if  the  basket  is  an  inferior  one,  she  will 
show  it  in  a  sort  of  shame-faced  atti- 
tude, but  if  it  is  a  first-claiss  basket  in 
every  particular  her  face  will  fairly 
beam  with   ijride. 

Like  the  natives  of  Attn  in  weaving 
the  Helen  Gould  basket,  the  natives  of 
Yakutat  have  surpassed  all  former  ef- 
forts in  producing:  an  enormous  basket 
which  was  the  pride  of  the  village.  The 
weaver  was  Annie  Ghee,  who  is  count- 
ed one  of  the  best  weavers  of  the  tribe. 
This  particular  basket  required  some- 


thing like  six  months  of  time  in  its  con- 
struction. Onlv  the  finest  of  materials 
w^ere  used  in  its  texture.  The  colored 
grass  used  for  ornament  is  "sewed"  on 
in  most  beautiful  geometric  designs. 
The  bottom  is  fifty  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  the  top  seventy-four  inches. 
Its  height  is  twenty-four  inches.  It 
w-as  secured  by  Charles  Terry  Scurry 
and  taken  to  his  home  in  Seattle,  where 
it  has  been  admired  by  the  many  col- 
lectors of  Indian  baskets.  Mr.  Scurry 
and  F.  A.  Frederick  are  young  men  of 
Seattle  who  for  three  seasons  have  op- 
erated a  fish  saltery  at  Yakutat. 

While  visiting  Yakutat,  Governor 
Bradley  heard  there  was  a  blind  sorcer- 
er in  the  village.  He  at  once  hunted  up 
the  sorcerer  and  warned  him  that  if  any 
attempt  was  made  to  practice  his  black 
art  there,  the  Governor  would  come 
and  cut  his  head  oflf.  To  this  the  blind 
man  said:  '*Koo-na-chees,''  which  is 
Thlingit  for  *Thank  you.'*  The  Gov- 
ernor says  that  the  name  of  this  sor- 
cerer is  Ahn-day-too-ish.     His   father 


AN'CIEXT    YAKUTAT    BASKETS— That   have  seen  service    as    household    utensils, 

George  Gardiner,    Lowell,   Mass.; 
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was  a  famous  doctor.  It  is  said  that  he 
with  others  once  planned  an  attack  up- 
on a  trader  who  could  not  contend 
ajT^ainst  them,  but  the  white  man  flung^ 
acid  in  tlie  Indian's  eyes  and  thus 
showed  that  his  medicine  was  power- 
ful. Since  then  the  "doctor"  has  been 
blind.  He  is  possessed  of  a  spirit  cal- 
led **Yake"  who  tells  him  all  about  the 
witches.  The  sorcerer  tells  the  friends 
of  the  sick  man,  who  seize,  bind  and 
torture  the  witch.  Recently  at  the  vil- 
lag-e  of  Hoonah,  a  suspected  witch  lost 
her  life  in  this  manner. 

At  one  time,  Yakutat  was  a  fine  place 
for  hunting^  sea  otter,  but  there,  as  else- 
where, this  valuable  animal  is  now  al- 
most extinct.  However,  there  are 
plenty  of  hair  seals.  Every  June  nearly 
the  entire  villa^fe  of  Yakutat  makes  a 
migration  to  Disenchantment  Bay  on  a 
p^rand  hunting  excursion.  This  expedi- 
tion lasts  a  little  over  a  month  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  ca- 
noes begin  to  return  home  loaded  down 
to  the  water's  edge  with  fruits  of  the 
chase.    They  kill  from  2000  to  4000  hair 


seals  each  year.  The  hunters  bring 
home  the  skins,  oil  and  blubber  and  a 
little  of  the  meat.  The  oil  is  the  prec- 
ious part,  as  it  serves  the  Indian  for 
butter  and  lard.  In  this  chase  they 
use  modern  guns  and  ancient  spears. 
The  seals  are  shot  while  swimming  or 
while  asleep  on  the  floating  ice.  Each 
seal  produces  from  two  to  five  gallons 
of  oil.  The  favorite  vessels  for  the  oil 
are  the  empty,  five-gallon  coal-oil  cans. 
Such  cans  full  of  oil  sell  for  two  or 
three  dollars.  These  Indians  ship  their 
oil  to  Sitka,  Juneau  and  other  Alaskan 
towns.  The  government  of  Yakutat  is 
in  the  hands  of  two  Indian  policemen — 
Kouty-tou,  the  present  chief  of  the 
Eagle  tribe,  who  claims  a  long  line  de- 
scent from  one  of  the  most  powerful 
clans  in  Alaska,  and  his  cousin  Daniel 
Benson.  The  latter  is  a  little  hunch- 
back who  is  better  educated  than  the 
others.  He  has  been  in  the  government 
service  for  over  ten  years. 

The  efforts  at  educatin<2f  and  civiljz- 
inir  these  Indians  hpve  been  persistent 
though   somewhat  discouraging.     The 
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United  States  census  report  for  1890 
has  this  to  say  on  the  subject:  "Pro- 
ceeding in  a  northwesterly  direction 
from  Sitka,  the  first  school  is  tound  at 
Yakutat,  where  the  Swedish  Free  Mis- 
sion Society  has  established  a  mission. 
In  1890,  this  institution  reported  two 
male  teachers  and  28  pupils,  17  boys 
and  II  girls,  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  20  for  312  days  of  tuition. 
The  new  mission  and  school  building, 
built  in  1891,  is  45x35  feet,  and  two 
stories  high.  The  chief  obstacle  which 
confronts  the  teachers  of  native  child- 
ren is  the  indifference  of  the  natives 
and  the  very  irregular  attendance  of 
the  pupils,  and  these  difficulties  are 
very  hard  to  overcome  in  the  Yakutat 
school." 

The  Yakutats  belong  to  the  lintruis- 
tic  stock  known  as  Koluschan.  They 
number  345  out  of  a  total  of  4491 
Thlingit   Indians. 

When  you  visit  Yakutat,  your  atten- 
tion is  sure  to  be  called  to  Ankau  creek 
just  across  the  bay,  and  you  will  be  told 
that  the  Indians  once  destroved  a  Rus- 
sian fort  there  and  that  every  living  in- 
mate was  massacred.     This  will  start 


you  on  a  quest  for  information  about 
the  history  of  Yakutat.  You  cannot 
find  a  scrap  of  that  history  on  the  spot ; 
but  when  you  get  back  to  the  land  of 
libraries,  your  search  will  prove  a  most 
fascinating  one  for  Yakutat  has  a  ro- 
mantic history. 

By  many  of  the  early  explorers,  Ya- 
kutat Bay  is  called  Bering  Bay,  as  it 
was  supposed  the  great  Dane  had  an- 
chored there  when  he  discovered  and 
named  Mount  Saint  Elias.  James  Cook 
is  largely  responsible  for  this.  He  was 
near  the  bay  on  May  6,  1778,  and 
argues  in  his  journal  that  it  must  be  the 
Bay  of  Bering.  But  Bering's  own  chart 
favors  Kyak  Island,  and  it  is  thus  like- 
ly that  Cook  was  the  first  white  man 
to  discover  Yakutat  Bay. 

La  Perouse,  the  French  navigator, 
and  George  Dixon,  the  Englishman, 
were  both  at  Yakutat  in  1786.  La 
Perouse  inclined  to  the  idea  that  it  was 
Bering  Bay.  Dixon  did  some  exploring 
and  left  the  permanent  name  of  Port 
Mulgrave  on  a  part  of  the  b-^v.  He  en- 
tered the  bay  on  May  23,  1786,  and  re- 
mained there  two  weeks. ^JDixon  esti- 
mated the  n3tivcsDq:gniJ^(b^fw*©©nlv  70, 
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while  Johnson  two  years  later  estimat- 
ed them  at  150  of  both  sexes  and  all  . 
ages. 

The  year  1794  was  an  important  one 
in  the  history  of  Yakutat.  Baranof,  the 
autocrat  of  Alaska,  had  sent  Purtof  and 
Kulikatof  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
the  eastward  of  Kadiak.  In  June, 
Purtof  purchased  from  the  Yakutat 
chief  a  foothokl  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bay,  but  the  chief  soon  regretted  the 
sale  and  trouble  began  for  the  Rus- 
sians. 

In  that  same  year.  Captain  Vancou- 
ver, while  repairing  his  ship,  "Discov- 
ery," and  also  while  exploring  Prince 
William  Sound,  sent  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants in  the  tender  "Chatham"  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  the  mainland.  He 
was  in  Yakutat  Ray  at  the  same  time  as 
Purtof  and  the  two  were  mutually  help- 
ful. This  English  lieutenant,  who  made 
the  first  thorough  survey  of  Yakutat 
Hay,  was  none  other  than  Peter  Puget, 
who  had  been  made  famous  two  years 
before  bv  hpving  his  name  bestowed 
upon  Puget  Sound. 

On  August  c).  171)4,  Shelikof  wrote 
to  Baranof  from  Okhotsk  that  Yakutat 
was  selected  as  the  site  of  a  colony  of 
exiled  agriculturists.  The  government 
at  St.  Petersburg  supposed  that  these 
exiles     would     be     settled     on     good. 


though  i.solated,  lands.  Some  were  set- 
tled at  Yakutat,  but  the  fur  monopolists 
diverted  most  of  the  able-bodied  ones 
to  their  own  use  in  hunting  and  fishing. 
Thus  Yakutat  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  and  only  real  penal  colony 
in  North  America. 

Baronof  spent  two  months  at  Yaku- 
tat in  the  summer  of  1796,  helping  to 
erect  buildings ;  and  he  left  a  garrison 
of  fifty  men  to  protect  the  colony.  Dur- 
ing the  first  winter,  twenty  laborers 
and  several  women  died  of  scurvy.  Pol- 
omoshnoi,  who  had  built  the  fort  at 
Yakutat,  hastened  to  Kadiak  and  pro- 
tested against  planting  a  colony  at  such 
an  unfortunate  place.  He  was  silenc- 
ed. 

In  July,  1800,  Baranof  wrote  to  Lar- 
inof  that  there  w^as  trouble  at  Yakutat, 
but  in  1803  the  place  had  two  forts 
mounted  with  three-pounder  pivot 
guns.  In  September  of  that  year,  Bar- 
anof visited  Yakutat  to  organize  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  recoverv  of  Sitka 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  In- 
dians. He  had  to  return  to  Kadiak. 
but  he  left  Kuskof,  who  built  at  Yaku- 
tat two  vessels  for  the  next  spring's  ex- 
pedition to  Sitka. 

In  180S,  Rezanof  came  to  Alaska  on  a 
tour  as  representative  of  the  Czar.  He 
scented   trouble  at   Yakutat,  and  with 
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good  reason,  for  before  his  report  was 
complete  the  Indians  had  burned  the 
forts  at  Yakutat  and  murdered  every 
Russian  there.  Demianenkof,  with  an 
escort  of  friendly  Indians,  visited  the 
place  and  found  nothino^  but  ashes.  He 
and  many  of  his  Indians  perished  in  a 
storm  oflf  Malaspina  Glacier.  Baranof, 
hearing  of  all  these  troubles  at  the 
same  time,  exclaimed:  ''My  God!  how 
can  we  repair  all  these  disasters !" 

Among  the  other  hardships  of  Baran- 
of in  Alaska  was  a  battle  with  Yakutat 
warriors  at  Nuchek  Island.  They  had 
come  a  long  distance  for  revenge,  but 
were  driven  off  by  the  Russians  after  a 
desperate  struggle  during  the  night  of 
June  20,   1 791. 

These  and  other  memories  caused 
Baranof  to  write,  years  afterward  :  "My 
first  steps  into  these  regions  were  at- 
tended with  misfor^ime,  but  perhaps  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  conquer  in  the 
end.  I  will  vanquish  a  cruel  fate  or 
fall  under  its  repeated  blows." 

Since   the  days  of   Baranof,   Alaska 


has  passed  from  the  control  of  Russia 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  Yaku- 
tat, like  most  of  the  other  villages,  has 
been  allowed  to  shift  for  itself.  The 
native  settlement  has  prospered  in  a 
rude  sort  of  way.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  rumors  have  been  circulated  that 
great  seams  of  lignite  coal,  great  basins 
of  petroleum  and  beds  of  the  black 
gold-bearing  sands  have  been  found 
near  Yakutat.  These,  with  the  increas- 
ing commerce,  bid  fair  to  jostle  the  In- 
dian village  out  of  its  serene  isola- 
tion. 

However,  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
visitor  can  roam  about  the  little  village 
and  observe  the  trophies  of  wild  hunt- 
ing, the  dextrous  handicraft  of  the  men 
and  women  in  their  canoes  and  utensils. 
The  people  there  constitute  the  rem- 
nant of  a  brave  and  warlike  race  of  ab- 
origines who  have  stubbornly  and  suc- 
cessfully defended  their  homes.  And 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  phase 
of  their  life  is  the  beautiful  basketry 
still  woven  by  the  skilful  women. 
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DVE  wandered  over  Western  plains  where  naught 
Of  moving  life  will  choose  itself  a  home. 
Save  creatures  of  grotesque  or  hateful  breed, 
Rattlesnakes  and  hairy  tarantulas. 
And  red  rock-lizzards  with  their  kindred  huge. 
The  gila-monsters  whose  envenom'd  breath 
Shrivels  the  crawling  centipede,  they  say, 
And  curls  in  death  the  silent  scorpion 
Ere  he  can  sting,  yet  passes  o'er  unharmM 
The  homed  toads  that  slumber  'mjd  the  sands 
There  glimmering  hot  beneath  the  rainless  skies. 

And  yet  upon  those  plains  so  desolate. 
No  spear  of  grass  for  any  season  comes. 
Where  e'en  the  arid  sage-brush  ventures  not. 
Those  plants  uncouth  I've  seen  that  clearly  show 
Nor  stem  nor  leaf,  but  structur'd  all  in  one. 
Perennial  grow  in  rooted  shapes  perverse 
As  ever  Dante  dreamed  or  Dore  drew. 

Some  tall  as  palms  rear  cloven  pinnacles 

Proudly  thro'  the  torrid  atmosphere; 

And  some  like  mimic  reptiles  spread  and  sprawl 

Their  prickly  arms  along  the  parched  ground.      ^ 

Some  squat  and  round,  and  deckt  with  hoary  hair, 

Dwell  hermit-like  among  the  primal  rocks, 

Or  lean  above  the  canyon's  beetling  verge. 

Where  down — sheer  down  a  thousand  feet  below — 

The  twilight  green  is  fleckt  with  pallid  foam 

Flung  from  the  rapid  Rio  as  it  rolls 

Tween  sombre  walls  immemorably  old. 

And  succulent  they  seem,  yet  arm'd  around 
With  myriad  thorns  like  bayonets  at  the  charge, 
Lest  any  luckless  beast  upon  those  wilds 
From  them  should  seek  precarious  sustenance. 
And  Some  do  keep  within  themselves  a  cool. 
Sweet  reservoir  of  waters,  gather'd  up 
In  those  brief  seasons  when  relenting  skies 
Resolve  at  last  the  roaring  thunder-clouds 
fn  sudden,  unrestrained  relief  to  rain. 

But  for  them  all  there  comes  a  time  of  bloom. 

When  their  mis-shapen  bodies  wake  and  thrill. 

And   feel  within   themselves  a  revellinfir 

Of  splendid  passion,  culminate  at  last 

In  wealth  of  gorgeous  blossoms.    Nonchalant 

They  dance  and  flirt   with  every  passing  breeze, 

And  riot  *mid  the  spiny  bayonets 

Like  odalisques,  luxuriant  to  fill 

With  r)rient  odor  and  high  carnival 

Those  waste  and  unaccustom'd  solitudes. 

Some  lift  a  scarlet  glory  to  the  sun. 
While  all  day  long  their  golden  stamens  swell 
With  velvet  pollen,  drifting  o'er  their  mate 
Until  her  last  desire  be  satisfied. 

Sr)me.  virgin-like,  await  the  veiled  hours 

Of  one  long-chosen  eve.  when  pure  and  pale 

With  perfect  rapture,  they  at   length  unfold 

Their  loveiincj^s  beneath  the   Southern   stars. 

And  all  exhaust  in  one  voluptuous  night 

The  ycarn'd-for  bliss,  perchance,  of  patient  years. 

E'en  so,  those  quenchless,  isolated  sparks 

Of  that  recurrent  fire  that  men  call  Life 

In  such  odd  guise  do  there  express  themselves. 
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With  virtues  individual  and  rare. 
In  all  that  valiant  fibre  what's  involved? 
God  knows!    But  surely  character  whose  vim 
Will  hold  thro'  every  shape  that  bodies  it 
In  striving  up  the  stony  tracts  of  Time. 

Let  that  be  as  it  will!    But  I  have  known 
Some  fellows  of  my  own  so  gifted  with 
A  like  persistent  faith  they  would  extract 
From  circumstance  to  wither  other  hearts 
A  very  elixir  of  love  and  hope. 

And  thus  I  call  to  mind  an  old-time  friend: 

A  granite   Presbyterian  he  was. 

Of  thorny  doctrine  and  distorted  creed. 

Whose  soul  as  in  a  desert  pitiless 

Dwelt  far  removed  from  pleasant  ways  of  men, 

Despair'd  for  deeds  that  he  had  never  done. 

And  fear'd  all  things  beneath  the  brassy  skies 

Foredoomed  unto  inevitable  Hell. 

Yet   there  were  times — we   ne'er  could  tell  for  why — 

When  o'er  this  dour  old  face  would  fall  a  glint 

Of  sunny  humor  and  of  transient  peace, 

As  if  his  straiten'd  soul  in  very  stress 

Of  its  own  native  sweetness  had  put  forth 

Some  fair,  quaint  nower  to  bloom    incongruous, 

Upon  the  barren  branches  of  his  faith.  • 

E'en  such  a  time  it  seem'd  to  me  when  once 

In  San  Francisco,  years  ago.  I  stroll'd 

With  him  along  the  water-front  and  saw 

A  drunken  sailor,  on  a  sudden,  halt 

Before  a  wounded  cur  that  yelping  lay 

Upon  the  road.    No  passer-by  took  heed. 

But,  muttering  words  of  maudlin  sympathy. 

The  sailor  stoop'd  unsteadily  and  caught 

The  mongrel  creature  in  his  arms.    At  once 

It  ceased  its  cries,  and  in  brute  gratitude 

'Gan  lick  the  fellow's  foolish,  bearded  face. 

While  he,  flinginc:  a  witless  curse  or  two 

Upon  the  jeering  urchins  of  the  street, 

Stagger'd  from  our  sight  with  his  new  charge: 

A  homeless,  worthless  pair — whether  they  sought 

The  refuge  of  some  dingy  lodging-house. 

Or  forecastle  of  some  tramp  merchantman. 

Or  tarry  little  schooner  on  the  bay. 

But  my  staunch  friend  look'd  after,  as  in  doubt, 

Bewilder'd  to  approve  that  nondescript. 

Haphazard   deed   whose   vagrant   influence 

Yet  warm'd  his  aged  heart,  like  rare,  good  wine. 

Then,  smiling,  murmur'd  slowly  to  himself, 

"Ah,  Tam — I'm  maybe  thinkin'.  after  aM. 

Yon  vagabond  Samaritan  and  a' 

Wee.  feckless  dogs  and  daft-like  sailormen 

Maun  no  stop  aye  in  Hell — nor  no  for  long." 

And  tho'  he  said  no  more,  I  felt  the  glow 
Of  white  compassion  that   encompass'd  him— 
A  radiance  straight  from  some  eternal  shrine 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  aught  his  creed  confess'd. 

I  had  another  friend  of  different  sort: 

Gentle-born  and  led  in  luxury 

Thro'  childhood's  days,  life  open'd  fair  until 

Death  robb'd  him  of  the  friends  he  needed  most. 

And  faithless  guardians  left  him  penniless. 

Yet  early  for  himself  an  envied  place 

Above  the  shrewd,  competing  throng  he  o^ain'd 

On  one  ereat  city's  mart  where  sweeps  the  tide 

And   trafHc  of   her   richest   merchandise. 
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And  if  he  dream'd  of  riches  then,  his  dreams 

Were  founded  well.    But  other  things  he  dream'd; 

For  in  his  blood  was  more  than  lust  of  Roid. 

And  he  had  soul  too  great  to  hold  himself 

Penurious  on  the  road  to  mean  success. 

The  days  went  by.    And  so  it  was  that  in 

That   rosy-vision'd  time — the  June  of  youth — 

When  all  things  beckon'd  him,  he  thought  he  found 

One  woman's  face  more  fair  than  all   his  dreams — 

One  woman's  heart  beyond  the  price  of  gold. 

Alas!    when  to  another's  arms  she  went. 

Loveless  amid  all  lovely  circumstance. 

The  star  that  lit  the  zenith  of  his  life 

Went  darkly  out.  and  from  the  waste  of  years 

His  promis'd  happiness  forever  pass'd. 

Like  as  a  momentary,  bright  mirage 

Pictur'd  on  an  endless  wilderness. 

And  tho'  he  sought  undaunted  in  all  lands 

To  ravel  out  his  tangled  destiny. 

Everywhere  the  way  to  him  was  barr'd. 

And  everywhere  he  found  a  harder  lot: 

It  seem'd  as  Fate  a  single  vengeance  wreak'd 

On  him  for  follies  of  a  score  of  lives. 

Yet  when  he  came  amongst  us  in  the  West, 

Althq'  his  shaggy  hair  was  streak'd  wHth  gray. 

He  spoke  like  some  fresh-hearted,  plucky  boy, 

Ready  for  new  adventure  anywhere. 

A  surly,  thwarted,  hopeless  set  we  were. 

Stranded  in  that  barren  mining-camp, 

But  soon  for  him  we  found  a  welcome  place, 

Won  over  by  the  wholesome,  cheery  way 

He  settled  down  to  that  rough  life  of  ours. 

He  work'd  with  me  a  wasted  season  through 

Upon  the  poorest  claim  of  one  poor  creek, 

With  temper  cool  and  even  all  the  while. 

And  when  I  had  no  heart  to  sing,  he'd  sing, 

And  twang  on  his  old  banjo  by  the  fire 

To  drive  away  the  loneliness  of  night: 

He  had  the  knack  somehow  to  make  me  feel 

That  any  luck  was  good  enough  for  us. 

That  with  it  all  a  man  could  be  a  man. 

And  come  up  smiling  from  the  hardest  blow 

That  Fate  knew  how  to  give.    Poor  old  Jack! 

We  loved  him  for  his  sunny,  careless  ways. 

And  there  was  no  better  fellow  in  the  W«&t. 

And  when  the  fever  took  him  off  at  last. 

We  roll'd  a  boulder  where  we  buried  him. 

And  on  it  scrawl'd  the  phrase  that  he'd  outworn: 

"Never  mind — it's  all  in  a  lifetime,  boys! 

Perhaps  'twill  turn  out  better — bye  and  bye." 

But  when  the  rest  had  gone,  L  lingered  still, 

Gazing  dully  at  the  western  sky. 

Wherein  the  heavy  sun  had  sunken  low, 

Wrapp'd  in  unresponsive  revery. 

Hopeless  o'er  the  meaning  of  our  life. 

And  dumb  before  its  bitterness.    'Twas  then 

My  heart  was  startled  with  a  sudden  joy 

That  fell  unusher'd  from  some  height  unseen — 

Some  source  unknown.    Nor  voice  nor  vision  was 

In  that  illumin'd  silence.    Subtler  far 

A  sweet  assurance  came.    It  seem'd  as  if 

A  mystic  fragrance  floated  down  to  me 

From  one  white  soul  just  opening  into  bloom 

.Afar  within  the  glades  of  Paradise. 

And  I  arose — yet  ere  I  went  away. 

Upon  that  grave,  for  lack  of  better  thing, 

I  planted  cactus  for  a  covering. 
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DOROTHY  looked  up  at  me 
with  an  expression  on  her 
face  that  said,  quite  distinct- 
ly, '* Please  don't  disturb  me." 
Moreover,  she  did  not  offer 
me  her  customary  greeting,  so  I  con- 
cluded that  there  must  be  something 
wrong.  There  usually  is,  when  she  is 
bereft  of  the  desire  of  speech.  I  was 
entirely  unconscious  of  any  transgres- 
sion, but  decided  to  commit  one  with- 
out delay.  Therefore,  I  asked,  ''Why 
so  absorbed?'' 

*'I  am  writing,"  said  Dorothy. 

When  one  sits  down  at  a  desk,  with 
pen  in  hand,  and  ink  and  paper  in  mar- 
tial array  before  one,  it  is  natural  to 
infer  that  one  does  not  intend  exactly 
to — well, — engage  in  bread  making,  al- 
though a  fortunate  few  make  both 
bread  and  butter  in  that  way.  Never- 
theless, I  contented  myself  with  the  re- 
mark, "Indeeci ! 

At  this  moment  I  chanced  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  paper  on  which  she  was 
wTiting.  Being  rather  familiar  with 
the  style  of  stationery  that  My  Lady 
affects  for  her  correspondence,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  pile 
of  loose  sheets  that  lay  on  the  desk  be- 
fore her.  It  was  what  is  commonly 
called  "scribbling  paper."  Noticing 
my  glance,  she  hastily  covered  the  top 
sheet,  on  which  there  was  a  line  or  two 
of  writing,  with  her  blotter.  But  I  was 
not  to  be  misled ;  I  recognized  the  un- 
mistakable symptoms. 

**Dorotnv,"  I  said,  "Don't  tell  me 
you're  writine  a  story  !" 

She  blushed.  "I — I'mi  beginning 
one."  she  confessed  modestlv. 

Evidently  she  did  not  realize  the 
enormitv  of  her  offense.     It   is  to  be 


rco^retted  that  few  budding  literary 
geniuses  do.  Plainly,  I  must  become  a 
gentle  dissuader,  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences  ever  after. 

"Have  you  carefully  thought  over 
your  plot?"  I  asked. 

Who  hesitates  is  lost.  Dorothy  was 
lost ;  she  hesitated. 

"I've  just  begun,"  she  temporized. 

Satisfaction  overwhelmed  me:  I 
could  yet  snatch  the  brand  from  the 
burning.  "How  far  did  you  get?"  I 
queried  anxiously. 

"I  have  written  the  first  sentence," 
said  Dorothy,  with  dignity. 

"Is  the  story  for  a  book  or  a  maga- 
zine?" I  demanded. 

Again  she  hesitated.  "Well,  I  did 
intend  to  send  it  to  a  magazine,"  she 
finally  admitted.  "It's  to  be  a  short 
story,  you   know." 

I  did  not  know,  but  contented  myself 
with  remarking,  judicially,  "A  maga- 
zine? Ahem  !— yes."  Then  a  wise  idea 
came  to  me. 

"Magazines  have  Editors,"   I  said. 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  came  from 
Dorothy. 

"Just  this,"  I  replied.  "An  Editor 
— especially  a  magazine  Editor — be- 
longs in  a  class  all  by  himself.  He 
maintains  the  same  attitude  toward  ris- 
ing literary  genius  that  Jack  Frost  does 
to  a  growing  crop:  he  delights  to  nip 
it  in  the  bud." 

"Oh,  but  others  have  done  it,"  she 
declared. 

"It's  a  game  of  chance,"  said  I, 
"where  possibly  one  in  a  hundred  wins. 
The  Government  ought  to  stop  it." 

"I  have  luck  in  games  of  chance," 
quoth  Dorothy,  "and  I  just  know  I'll 
win  in  this  one." 


This  is  the  third  of  the  "Dorothy"  stories. 
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At  one  time  I  had  hopes  of  attaining 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  had  made 
a  study  of  the  ways  of  circumvention. 
I  put  my  knowledge  to  domestic  use. 

"Suppose  we  collaborate,"  I  suggest- 
ed. 

Dorothy  pondered  deeply ;  then  she 
asked,  **How  can  we  do  it?" 

** Easiest  thing  you  ever  saw,"  I  made 
answer.  "You  write  one  sentence,  and 
rU  write  the  next." 

Miss  Innocence  fell  into  the  trap. 
She  lifted  the  blotter,  and  I  bent  over 
her  to  read  what  she  had  written.  She 
had  stranded  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence.  I  read:  "  *Oh,  dear,'  sighed 
a  young  girl,  *I  wish 
something  would  hap- 
pen.' " 

"Xow,  I'll  write  my 
sentence,"  I  said.  I 
took  the  pen. 

When  I  had  finish- 
ed, Dorothy  gave  a 
gasp.  I  had  written : 
*'Bang!  went  a  pistol, 
and  an  Indian  fell 
dead  at  her  feet." 

*'Aren*t  you  mean!" 
she  cried.  "You  have 
spoiled  the  whole 
thing." 

"I  don't  see  how,"  I 
retorted.  **One  should 
always  make  the  most 
of  a  situation,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  which  are 
practically  unlimited. 
That's  what  an  editor 
once  wrote  me." 

"Well,  you've    certainly 
most  of  this   one,"   said   she  ruefully, 
"you've  turned  my  cake  into  dough." 

I  perceived  that  if  the  conversation 
took  this  turn,  we  should  soon  be  writ- 
ing a  cook  book.  Although  I  had  in- 
tended to  do  just  the  very  thing  she 
bad  said,  it  would  not  do  to  admit  it. 
Therefore,  I  offered  a  suggestion. 

"If  you  are  going  to  write  a  story 
at  all,  it's  better  to  turn  the  story  into 
'douGfh.'  "  It  is  to  my  credit  that  I 
manfully  resisted  the  impulse  to  tell 
her  tb^t  the  printer  might  make 
"piCe)"  of  it. 

"If  you  mean  that  I  am  writing  for 
the   money   it   will  bring  me,"   scoffed 


made    the 


Dorothy,   "I   will   tell  you   right   now 
that  I  am  not." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "wherefore  write 
thou,  Juliet?" 

Dorothy  assumed  an  expression  of 
due  solemnity.  "For  the  honor  of  it,"^ 
she  replied. 

*' Honor  is  without  a  profit,  even  in 
our  own  country,"  I  quoted. 

"What  date  of  the  Cynic's  Calendar 
does  that  appear  under?"  she  inquired. 
It  was  my  turn  to  wax  indignant. 
"None  at    all,"  I    answered,      "It's 
original." 

"You'd  better  apply  for  a  copyright,*' 
retorted  Dorothy. 

This  sort  of  thing 
would  not  do  at  all.  I 
summoned  diplomacy 
to  the  rescue. 

"Rut  you're  over- 
whelmed with  honors 
already,"  I  pleaded. 
"There's  your  college 
degree,  and  your  ten- 
nis trophy,  and  your 
golf  cup,  and  the  Lord 
only  knows  what  else. 
Why,  as  for  honor, 
you're  the  verv^  Soul  of 
Honor." 

A  woman  would 
have  called  that  rank 
flattery.  Being  a  man, 
I  congratulated  myself 
on  my  "Diplomacy," 
while  I  mopped  my 
fevered  brow. 

Dorothy   swept    me 
a  demure  courtesy. 

"Very  well  said,"  quoth  vshe,  "very 
well  said  indeed.  You  could  not  have 
done  better  if  you  had  used  a  trowel." 
Evidently  she  meant  to  imply  that  I 
had  laid  it  on  rather  thick.  I  must 
pour  more  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 
"And  then  you  have  me,"  I  insinu- 
ated. 

"Silly !"  said  she. 

The  atmosphere  had  cleared,  how- 
ever, and  I  pondered  on  how  to  start 
a  fresh  topic  of  conversation.  Before 
I  had  hit  on  one,  Dorothy  remarked 
casually,  "I  will  now  resume  my 
story." 

I  almost  groaned  alQud  at  the 
thought  of  how  Jigi}^^biHSt©(Ogrecii- 
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plomacy  on  the  desert  air.  Still,  there 
was  one  more  shot  left  in  the  locker. 

**Oh,  if  you  must !"  I  remarked. 

I  withdrew  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
drew  a  letter  from  my  pocket,  and 
started  to  read  it.  Chancing  to  look 
up,  I  beheld  My  Lady  gazing  intently 
at  me,  and  thoughtfully  tapping  her 
pen  against  her  closed  lips. 

"What  are  you  reading." '  she  asked. 

"Tm  not  reading  at  all;  I'm  fore- 
tasting."  I   declared. 

*'If  one  may  judge  from  your  expres- 
sion, the  foretaste  is  not  pleasurable," 
returned   Dorothy. 

"^ly  expression  is  sympathetic,"  I 
made  reply. 

**Then  your  letter  must  contain  bad 
new^s." 

*'It  does,"  I  asserted.  "Would  you 
care  to  read  it?" 

She  got  up,  and  took  the  letter  from 
my  hand.  Opening  it,  she  beheld  a 
passable  imitation  of  handwriting, 
done  on  a  sheet  of  common  note  paper. 

The  Editor  regrets  that  the  en- 
closed manuscript  is  unavailable 
for  present  needs,  and  begs  to 
state  that  the  opportunity  for  con- 
sidering the  same  is  thankfully 
appreciated. 

"Was  this  sent  to  vou?"  she  demand- 
ed. 

"Well,  I  did  not  steal  it  from  any- 
one." I  rejoined. 


"Then  you've  been  writing  stories, 
too,"  she  asserted. 

"I  thought  they  might  be  dignified 
by  that  title,"  I  admitted. 

"Why  did  you  speak  of  sympathy, 
then?"  she  catechised. 

"Since  this  is  one  of  the  rewards  of 
being  a  literary  person,"  I  told  her,  "I 
naturally  felt  that  it  would  be  nice  to 
sympathize  with  you.  When  your 
story  comes  back — " 

"It's  not  coming  back,  she  said,  per- 
emptorily. 

"Why  do  you  feel  so  positive?"  I 
asked. 

"Because,  I'm  not  going  to  write 
one,"  she  assured  me. 

**I  hope  I  have  not  discouraged  you," 
I  ventured. 

"Not  at  all.  I  simply  resign  the 
story  writing  task  in  your  favor,  and  I 
wish  you  every  success.'' 

Dorothy  closed  her  desk  with  a  bang, 
and  went  over  to  the  piano.  She  play- 
ed the  opening  bars  of  "Hiawatha," 
then  turned  and  regarded  me  over  hei 
shoulder. 

"Why  didn't  you  want  me  to  write 
that   stor}^?"   she  demanded. 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  write  a  story?" 
I  put  as  much  pained  surprise  into  my 
voice  as  I  could.  "Why,  my  dear  girl — " 

"I  believe  you  were  jealous,"  she  in- 
formed me. 

And  as  the  "Green  Eyed  Monster" 
was  safely  banished,  I  allowed  her  to 
think  what  she  pleased. 
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By  6r8kiiK  M*  Ranrilton 


IKX(  )W,  at  the  outset,  the  story 
I  am  about  to  tell  will  be  re- 
ceived with  incredulity  and 
doubtful  shakes  of  the  head. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  make 
open  confession  of  my  strange  experi- 
ence, as  it  is  a  weight  upon  my  con- 
science, and  I  shall  feel  better  after  tak- 
ing the  public  into  my  confidence. 

My  name  is  George  Baxter,  and  I  am 
professor  of  chemisty  in  a  well-known 
university  at  Washington,  D.  C.  One 
afternoon  in  June,  1900,  T  was  alone 
in  my  laboratory  at  the  university, 
deeply  interested  in  an  experiment  I 
had  on  hand.  The  professors  and  stu- 
dents had  gone,  and  no  one  w^as  about 
the  building  but  Michael  OToole  and 
myself.  Michael  was  the  janitor,  and 
at  this  particular  time  he  was  engaged 
in  sweeping  the  hall,  just  outside  my 
laboratory  door.  I  had  bent  over  a 
crucible  for  a  moment,  and  when  T 
raised  my  head  again  I  became  aware 
that  a  stranger  was  in  the  room.  He 
was  standing  at  a  table,  and  his  black, 
piercing  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  with 
a  gaze  that  seemed  almost  uncanny.  I 
looked  toward  the  door  and  saw  Mike, 
leaning  upon  his  broom,  staring  at  the 
intruder  with   unqualified  amazement. 

"An'  how  the  divil  did  yez  get  in 
here?"  he  blurted  out,  after  a  moment 
of  astonished  survey. 

*'Very  easily,  my  Hibernian  friend," 
answered  the  stranger  pleasantly.  "Are 
not  visitors  welcome  at  this  univer- 
sity?" 

"Michael,"  I  said  severely,  *'I  pre- 
sume this  gentleman  has  business  with 
me.  and  his  mode  of  entrance  will  not 
he  encjuircd  into  at  this  time." 

Mike  shook  his  head  dubiouslv,  but 
said  nothing,  and  T  noticed  he  did  not 
jcro  f^r  from  the  laboratory  door,  and 
se\er:l  times  came  into  the  room  under 


pretense  of  dustine  the  furniture.  It 
was  plain  he  was  distrustful  of  the 
stranger  and  the  object  of  his  visit.  1 
turned  to  mv  caller. 

"This  is  Professor  Baxter?"  he  said, 
speaking  first. 

"It  is,"  I  answered  coolly.  "And  to 
whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  very  un- 
expected visit?" 

"It  matters  not  who  I  am,"  pursued 
the  stranger,  again  piercing  me  with 
that  weird  look.  "But  for  the  time 
being,  and  for  convenience  you  may 
call  me  Strong — John  Strong." 

"Well,  Mr.  John  Strong,  what  is 
your  business  with  me?"  I  questioned. 
The  fellow's  air  of  sneering  superiority 
annoyed  me. 

"I  came.  Professor  Baxter,  because 
I,  also,  am  a  chemist,  and  in  a  bit  of 
scientific  investigation  I  have  in  mind 
I  wished  your  able  assistance.  I  see. 
from  your  apparatus,  you  were  engag- 
ed in  a  liquid-air  experiment.  Will 
you  kindly  allow  me.  without  disar- 
ranging your  work,  to  give  you  a 
simple  demonstration  ?" 

"Certainlv,"  I  said,  somewhat  mol- 
lified. 

"Very  well.  Now,  my  friend,"  ad- 
dressing the  janitor,  "will  you  please 
come  in,  and  be  seated  in  that  chair 
by  the  wall." 

Mike  obeyed  with  some  hesitancy, 
but  was  reassured  with  the  promise 
that  nothing  would  explode  him  into 
the  next  w^orld  w^ithout  his  consent. 
The  stranger  then  deftly  arranged  my 
apparatus.  He  worked  a  few  minutes 
over  the  crucible,  adding  something 
from  a  vial  he  carried  in  his  pocket. 
From  another  pocket  he  produced  a 
curious  telescopic  instrument  which 
he  pointed  at  Mike,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  connection  from  it  to  the 
fluid  in  the  crucible. 
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"Professor  Baxter/*  he  said,  **my  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  this  fact: 
there  is  nothing  in  existence  that  is  not 
of  material  substance.  Whether,  with 
our  vision,  we  can  see  this  material 
substance  depends  on  the  relation  the 
substance  maintains  with  the  vision. 
What  we  call  spiritual  is  just  as  ma- 
terial as  anything-  else,  only  we  cannot 
see  it.  Why?  Because  it  is  not  in 
proper  relation  to  our  vision.  And  so 
with  what  we  do  see.  Place  it  under 
certain  conditions  and  it  will  become 
invisible,  and  we  cannot  see  it.  Now  I 
shall  place  my  Hibernian  friend,  here, 
under  these  conditions,  and  you  will 
not  see  him.  He  will  at  once  disap- 
pear." 

He  turned  a  small  screw  at  the  side 
of  the  instrument,  and  instantlv  Mr. 
O'Toole  vanished  from  sight.  I  saw 
the  chair,  and  the  wall  beyond,  but 
Mike  was  not  to  be  seen. 

*^Michael— Michael  OToole!''  I  call- 
ed out  in  my  surprise.  '*Are  you 
there?" 

**Divil  a  bit  do  I  know,"  answered 
Mike,  equally  astonished.  "It's  me- 
silf  that's  so  wasted  away  I  can't  see 
whether  I'm  here  or  not." 

The  stranger  turned  the  screw  again, 
and  Mike's  burly  form  came  into  view, 
his  face  wearing  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme amazement. 

"Indade.  an'  this  be  a  fine  invintion," 
he  said.  "If  I  could  only  vanish  out 
of  sight  whin  Mrs.  O'Toole  be  after  me 
wid  a  rollin'-pin,  it's  many  a  bump  Fd 
save  mesilf  " 

For  nearly  an  hour  my  visitor  en- 
tertained me  with  experiments  such  as 
I  had  never  before  witnessed.  I  had 
believed  myself  an  expert  in  chemistry, 
but  here  was  a  master  whose  scientific 
knowledge  was  far  beyond  my  own. 
I  looked  at  him  with  awe,  as,  one  by 
one,  he  performed  seeming  miracles. 
At  last  he  ceased,  and  turned  abruptly 
to  me. 

"Professor  Baxter,  my  visit  is  not 
without  purpose.  I  am  here  to  enlist 
your  aid  in  a  cause  which  already  has 
your  sympathy.  I  know,  from  your 
public  utterances  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles you  have  written,  that  you  greatly 
deplore  the  action  of  the  United  States 
in  crushing  out  the  liberties  of  a  strug- 


gling people — the  Filipinos.  In  other 
words  you  are  an  anti-imperialist.  Am 
I  correct?" 

"Indeed,  you  are,"  I  answered  em- 
phatically. 

"An'  it's  mesilf  be  the  same  kind  of 
a  bird,"  interjected  Mike.  "Let  thim 
half-nagurs  kape  their  ould  countnry, 
an'  kape  out  of  this  one.  If  they  do  be 
comin'  over  hefe  they'll  work  for  little, 
an'  spind  nothin'  for  clothes.  The  divil 
fly  av/ay  wid  'em,  says  I." 

'"All  right,  Mr.  OToole.  Your  ser- 
vices will  be  needed  in  this  enterprise," 
replied  the  stranger — a  little  severely, 
I  thought.  "I  am  a. native  of  the  Phil- 
ippines myself,  although  my  scientific 
education  was  received  elsewhere.  In 
the  old  temples  of  India,  Professor 
Baxter,  I  learned  secrets  of  nature  not 
known  to  the  modern  scientist.  How- 
ever, as  to  my  errand  here.  I  wish  to 
stop  this  war  the  American  people  are 
now  making  upon  my  country.  There 
is  a  way  to  do  this.  Deprive  this  ad- 
ministration of  money — or  the  use  of  it 
— to  carry  on  the  war,  and  it  will  be 
helpless.  I  propose  to  loot  the  United 
States  treasury." 

"What's  that?"  I  asked  in  surprise. 

"Just  what  I  say,  although,  I  assure 
you,  there  will  be  nothing  dishonest  in 
the  matter.  I  shall  simply  cause  the 
vast  wealth  in  the  treasury  to  disap- 
pear for  the  time  being,  or  until  I 
choose  to  restore  it  to  sight.  What 
will  happen  then?  There  will  be  a  tre- 
mlendous  uproar  among  officials,  of 
course,  and  much  questioning  and  re- 
crimination regarding  the  loss  of  the 
money.  The  sub-treasuries  in  the  big 
cities  may  be  drained  to  replenish  the 
treasury  here  at  Washington,  and  in 
that  case  I  shall" — 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  do  all 
this'^"  I  interrupted. 

"Liquid-air,  with  chemicals  known 
only  to  me,  caused  the  disappearance 
of  our  friend,  Mr.  O'Toole,  did  it  not? 
It  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
money  in  the  United  States  treasury.'' 

I  shall  not  give  in  detail  the  wonder- 
ful plan  of  the  stranger,  John  Strong. 
Suffice  it  that  he  convinced  me  his 
scheme  was  feasible,  and  in  no  way  an 
act  of  theft.  The  money  would  not 
really  be  taken,  he  informed  me,  and 
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with  this  understanding  I  agreed  to  aid 
him.  I  loved  my  country,  and  trembled 
for  its  safety.  If  I  could  assist,  in  any 
way,  to  stop  the  craze  of  expansion — 
the  spirit  of  conquest,  which  was  so 
rampant — I  should  be  happy.  Mike, 
however,  asked  no  questions.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  begin  operations  at 
once. 

"Begorra,  it'll  be  no  trick  to  make 
money  disappear  if  I  get  hold  of  it,"  he 
declared.  "I'll  nade  no  liquid-air  to  be 
doin'  the  job.'* 

July  4,  1900,  will  always  be  a  mem- 
orable day  to  me.  Whatever  patriotic 
association  it  may  bring  to  others,  I,  at 
least,  shall  look  back  at  it  with  humili- 
ation and  twinges  of  conscience.  That 
was  the  day  Mr.  Strong  had  selected  to 
do  our  work  at  the  United  States  treas- 
ury. It  being  a  holiday  the  department 
would  be  nominally  closed,  the  em- 
ployees generally  absent,  and  we  would 
be  less  interferred  with.  The  Secretary 
would  be  in  his  office,  and  a  few  trusted 
clerks  about  the  building — this  much 
we  had  learned.  About  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  stranger  arrived  at 
the  university  with  a  closed  carriage. 
The  driver  of  the  vehicle  was  a  Hindoo, 
I  thought  from  his  appearance.  Where 
John  Strong  had  picked  up  this  Asiatic 
specimen  I  knew  not,  and  it  puzzled 
me  a  little  at  the  time.  However,  1 
speedily  forgot  the  matter  in  our  prep- 
arations. In  my  laboratory  the  three 
of  us — Strong,  Mike  and  I — were  re- 
duced to  an  invisible  condition  under 
the  liquid-air  treatment,  and.  with  a 
small  apparatus  in  his  pocket,  the 
stranger  conducted  us  to  the  carriage. 

There  were  few  people  on  the  street 
when  we  came  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  leaving  our  conveyance 
within  easy  reach,  we  entered  the 
l^uilding.  No  one  saw  us,  of  course.  A 
I'ttle  incident  occurred  as  we  were 
go'ng  in  which  nearly  caused  us  to 
turn  back.  We  met  two  of  the  officials 
of  the  tre'isury  coming  out.  Owing  to 
our  invisibility  they  did  not  see  us,  and 
w^e  tr'ed  to  avoid  them,  but  ^Uke  blun- 
dered, and  ran  against  one  of  the  men 
with  a  force  that  staggered  him. 

"Hello!"  he  exclaimed  to  his  com- 
panion.    *^Did  you  hit  against  me^" 

"Hit   against   yon'    Of   course   not," 


replied  the  other,  equally  surprised. 
*'How  could  I  strike  you  in  front  when 
I  was  behind  you?" 

*'To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  laughed  the 
first  speaker.  *'A  projectile  com'ing 
from  the  rear  is  not  likely  to  strike  mj 
in  front  unless  it  is  a  boomerang  o^ 
some  kind.  That's  military  sense,  sure." 

**Begorra,  an'  I'm  the  boomerang 
that  did  it,  an'  I  didn't  mane  to,  my 
frind,"  declared  Mike,  forgetting  all 
prudence. 

For  a  moment  there  was  profound 
silence.  The  two  officials  looked  at 
each  other  in  speechless  amazemeni. 
and  we,  the  conspirators,  hardly  dared 
to  breathe. 

**Say,"  ejaculated  one,  recovering  his 
voice.  "If  you  arc  an  Irish  ventrilo- 
quist I  never  knew  of  your  accomplish- 
ment until  now.    That  was  well  done." 

''I  made  no  remark,"  was  the  reply, 
**and  if  I  did,  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
speak  in  language  of  that  peculiar 
character." 

•T  beg  your  pardon,  then.  Rut  I 
thought  I  heard  an  Irish  voice." 

*T  am  quite  sure  I  did,"  said  the 
other,  mollified.  ** Perhaps  it  was  dii^ 
to  some  unusual  acoustic  condition." 

It  WIS  evident  this  explanation  di ^ 
not  satisfy  either  of  the  distinguishe  1 
gentlemen,  but  as  no  other  solution  of 
the  mystery  could  be  thought  of,  they 
passed  on.  I  was  so  angry  at  Mike  that 
I  would  have  kicked  him,  but  I  could 
not  see  him  and  I  did  not  know  in  what 
direction  to  kick.  Just  then  the 
stranger  whispered  softly : 

*'Move  forward  cautiously,  and  fol- 
low the  sound  of  my  voice." 

Our  progress  was  necessarily  slow. 
We  had  to  wait  several  times  for  some 
clerk  to  unlock  and  open  certain  doors 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  whereupon 
we  passed  noiselessly  on.  At  last  wc 
came  to  the  place  we  desired — the  great 
vaults  of  the  United  States  treasur}'. 
Here  was  stored  untold  wealth,  and 
the  time  for  action  had  come.  As  tho 
heavv  steel  doors  of  the  vaults  were 
closed,  and  protected  from  opening  by 
the  most  elaborate  mechanism,  I  won- 
dered w^hat  course  John  Strong  w^ouh' 
pursue.  To  make  the  money  disappear 
\vas  it  necessarv  to  h'^ve  the  vault 
(pen?    Would  the    liquid-air    operate 
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through  the  steel?  While  I  was  pon- 
dering these  knotty  questions  I  was 
startled  by  a  low,  grinding  sound, 
which  lasted  several  minutes.  Then 
the  stranger's  voice  rang  out  sharp  and 
deci*^ive: 

**  Follow  me!  Follow  my  voice! 
Quick!    Quick!" 

In  an  instant  we  ran  down  the  corri- 
dor, and  turned  a  corner.  We  were 
none  too  soon,  for  in  a  moment  a 
muffled  explosion  occurred  at  the  spot 
we  had  left.  Hurrying  back  we  found 
one  of  the  great  steel  doors  torn  into 
fragments,  and  the  treasure  of  one 
vault,  at  least,  exposed  to  view. 

**Xow  take  out  the  packages  of  gold 
as  fast  as  you  can,"  commanded  the 
stranger.  '*l  had  to  use  an  explosive, 
but  I  don't  believe  the  noise  was 
heard." 

*'Why,  I  thought  you  did  not  intend 
to  remove  the  money?"  I  questioned. 

'*Only  temporarily,  with  what  we 
have  here  We  will  take  this  with  us 
for  the  time  being,  and  that  will  pro- 
duce an  official  panic,  which  may  help 
our  cause.  If  the  administration  does 
not  profit  by  this  lesson  we  will  come 
back,  and  every  dollar  in  the  treasury 
shall  disappear,  and  without  removing 
one  from  the  building." 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  explan- 
ation, but,  fool  that  I  was,  I  said  noth- 
ing, and  assisted  in  taking  the  gold 
from  the  vault.  Fortunately  the  ex- 
plosion had  not  been  noticed  outside, 
and  after  reducing  the  packages  to  an 
invisible  condition  we  beofan  to  remove 
them  to  the  carriage.  This  required 
several  trips  and  considerable  time, 
for,  of  course,  we  dared  not  make  our 
presence  known,  and  we  were  delayed 
bv  locked  doors  until  some  clerk  chanc- 
ed to  open  them.  At  last  we  succeeded, 
and  sped  away  to  the  university  with 
our  precious  load.  When  the  carriage 
stopped,  !\Tike  and  I  alighted,  and  I 
supposed  the  stranger  would  do  the 
same.  Not  so.  He  turned  the  liquid- 
air  apparatus  upon  us,  and  when  wc 
became  visible  again  he  gave  us  each 
a  package. 

"And  now.  Professor  Baxter  and  Mr. 
O'Toole,"  he  said  coolly,  "please  accept 
this  amount  of  gold  as  a  slight  token  of 
my  appreciation  of  your  vpluahh*  ser- 


vices. The  remainder  1  shall  place 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Good- 
by !" 

For  a  moment  I  was  paralyzed.  I 
sprang  toward  the  carriage,  but  was  too 
late.  The  Hindoo  struck  the  horses 
with  his  whip,  and  instantly  they  were 
speeding  down  the  avenue,  and  John 
btrong  and  the  treasure  were  gone. 
Then  I  realized  what  I  had  done.  I  had  . 
been  an  accomplice  in  one  of  the  bold- 
est, most  bare-faced  robberies  ever  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States.  I  was  ov^er- 
come  with  remorse  and  shame.  Mike 
saw  my  distress,  and  tried  to  comfort 
me. 

"Xiver  mind,  Professor.  We've  got 
plinty  of  money  left,  if  the  thavin' 
blackguard  did  skip  wid  the  rest  of  it — 
bad  cess  to  him !" 

"The  money  is  stolen,  Michael,"  T 
answered  sternly.  "We  must  return  it 
to  the  government  in  some  way.  I  wish 
I  could  return  all  of  it." 

Of  course  the  robbery  caused  a  pro- 
found sensation  in  official  circles.  A 
few  newspapers  got  hold  of  the  story, 
and  spoke  of  "the  strange  looting  of 
the  United  States  treasury,"  but  the 
matter  was  speedily  hushed  up  in  some 
way.  As  for  John  Strong,  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  him  again. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  received  a 
brief  note  from  an  army  friend,  serving 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  mry 
throw  some  light  upon  this  remarkable 
incident. 

"Manila,   April    15,    1901. 
"Professor  George  Baxter, 
"Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  Friend  : — I  write  briefly  to  say 
you  may  expect  a  visit  from  me  very 
soon.  I  am  coming  over  on  the  next 
transport  with  some  official  reports, 
and  I  also  have  charge  of  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  American  gold. 
There  is  something  very  curious  in 
connection  with  this  money.  General 
Funston  found  it  in  possession  of  Ag- 
uinaldo  at  the  time  he  was  captured. 
The  strange  part  of  it  is  this :  The 
money  was  enclosed  in  the  peculiar 
packages  used  only  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  at  Washington.  How  the 
packages  came  over  here,  and  how  Ag- 
uinaldo  got  them,  is  a  n^y^tery^  wf^are 
trvins:  to  solve. "Digitized  by        -^^^  -^ 
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Our  point  of  View 


By  aliUlam  Eittlc  COdU 

Cbe  proof  at  La8t 

CHAT  SHAKESPEARE  wrote  "Shakespeare"   and   many   other   things 
that  have  never  before  been  attributed    to   him,   has   at   last   been   con- 
clusively proven.    Now  let  the  skeptics  slink  away  discomfited  and  dis- 
credited.   Here  is  the  proof,  and  we  hope  that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
add  that  it  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  all  other  "conclusive  proofs"  that 
Shakespeare  or  Bacon  or  any  one  man  was  the  author  of  those  great  plays. 
The  following  query  and  answer,  which  shed  so  much  light  on  the  perplexing 
question,  are  taken  from  the  New  York  Herald : 

**I  had  the  key  to  a  cipher  from  a  foreign  magazine  that  showed  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  the  Psalms,  and  have  lost  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  where 
it  originated?  CRYPTOGRAM." 

It  originated  in  the  New  York  Herald  and  has  been  widely  copied.  In  the 
original  spellmg  of  *'Shakespear'  are  tour  vowels  and  six  consonants,  which 
form  the  key  number  46.  Turn  to  the  forty-sixth  Psalm,  count  forty-six  words 
from  the  beginning  and  you  find  the  word  '*shake ;''  then  count  forty-six  words 
from  the  end  and  you  find  **spear."    There  is  your  **Skakespear." 

Cbc  Hmcrican  Merchant  J^arinc 

The  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  has  sent  out  a  circular 
which  shows  a  remarkable  condition  of  our  merchant  marine.  The  following  ex- 
tracts will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  some  immediate  steps 
being  taken  to  bring  about  a  change : 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  United  States  of  1810,  with  seven  million  inhabitants,  owned  more 
rej^istered  tonnage  for  over-sea  trade  than  the  United  States  of  1903,  with  a  population  of 
eighty  million.  This  tonnage  in  1810  was  981.000;  it  is  now  873,000,  and.  worse  still,  it 
showed  an  actual  decrease  of  six  thousand  tons  from  the  year  before.  In  1810  American 
ships  and  American  sailors  carried  91.5  per  cent,  of  their  country's  ocean  trade,  and. 
moreover,  a  great  share  of  that  of  Europe. 

In  1861.  though  we  had  already  lost  our  Atlantic  steam  lines  and  our  ship-building 
was  falling  oflF,  we  still  carried  65.2  per  cent,  of  our  imports  and  exports.  Our  registered 
tonnage  in  1861  stood  at  2,496,000.  It  stands  now  at  873,000.  Two-thirds  of  our  once 
great  and  powerful  deep-sea  fleet  has  vanished — and  not  one  new  keel  for  a  deep-sea 
ship  is  being  laid  on  either  our  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast  line. 

Meanwhile,  an  ever-increasing  fleet  of  foreign  vessels  throngs  our  ports  and  monopo- 
lizes the  carrying  of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  our  import  and  export  commerce. 

The  United  States  pays  to  these  foreign  vessels  for  conveying  our  freights  and 
passengers,  upwards  of  one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  Much  of  this  vast  sum  of 
money  goes  to  steamers  which  are  regularly  enrolled  on  the  "merchant  cruiser"  list  of 
European  governments,  which  are  manned  by  naval  reserve  officers  and  sailors,  and  are 
available  for  service  against  us  in  war. 

The  British  Empire  has  14.800.000  tons  of  merchant  shippinor;  Germany  2,900,000 
tons;  France  1.480.000  tons;  Norway.  1,660,000  tons;  Ital v.  1.180.000  tons.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  all  these  fleets  is  engaged  in  ocean  carrying.  But  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  produces  far  more  merchandise,  and  now  sends  more  abroad  than  any  other 
nation,  has  a  fleet  registered  for  deep-sea  commerce  of  onlj*^  873,000  tons. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  American  ship-building  and  ship-ow^ning  for  ocean 
commerce  must  be  revived.  This  is  not  a  political  question;  it  is  not  a  party  question.  It 
is  a  business  question,  pure  and  simple,  and  a  full,  frank,  good-tempered  discussion  of  it 
ought  to  bring  the  whole  country  into  harmonious  support  of  some  play^which  wrill  be 
practicable  and  eflfective.  Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 
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The  '^e^Y^e  Imtnigration  and  Its  Lessons 


In  the  "Review  of  Reviews/'  Samuel 
E.  Moffett  draws  some  significant  in- 
ferences from  the  appalling  increase  in 
immigration : 

We  are  just  now  on  the  crest  of  the 
greatest  wave  of  immigration  we  have 
ever  known,  and  many  are  asking 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  ride  the 
Hood  in  safety.  In  April,  the  Hamburg- 
American  steamer  "Pennsylvania" 
broke  all  previous  records  by  bringing 
2,731  steerage  passengers  to  New  York 
in  one  day.  In  June,  the  "Batavia,"  of 
the  same  line,  surpassed  that  feat  with 
2,854.  Until  this  year,  the  total  immi- 
gration of  788,992,  in  1882,  has  stood  as 
the  unapproached  high-water  mark. 
That  included  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand arrivals  from  Canada,  who  are 
not  now  included  in  the  returns ;  yet, 
without  allowing  for  that  element,  the 
immigration  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing with  April,  1903,  was  803,272.  The 
contributions  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
would  probably  bring  this  up  nearly  or 
quite  to  850,000.  The  figures  from  Eu- 
rope include  only  steerage  passengers. 
Among  the  hundred  thousand  or  so  per- 
sons who  come  over  in  the  cabin  there 
are  many  foreigners  who  intend  to  be- 
come permanent  settlers,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  their  number.  We 
mav  say,  however,  that  immigration  is 
giving  us,  this  3'ear,  between  850,000 
and  900,000  new  inhabitants.  There  are 
seventeen  states  of  this  Union,  nineteen 
states  of  the  German  Empire,  and  six 
American  republics,  each  of  which  has 
fewer  people  than  that,  all  told. 

Xot  only  is  the  volume  of  immigra- 
tion impressive,  almost  appalling,  but 
its  character  is  arousing  grave  anxiety. 
Instead  of  drawing  almost  all  our  ac- 
cessions from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  as  formerly. 


we  are  getting  the  bulk  of  them  from 
Italy,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 

How  do  the  new  floods  of  immigra- 
tion affect  our  national  safety?  It  is  to 
be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  im- 
migration comes,  not  in  a  steadily 
swelling  stream,  but  in  flowing  and 
ebbing  tides.  These  tides  are  directly 
related  to  the  state  of  prosperity  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Hard  times 
in  America  check  immigration ;  pros- 
perity here  attracts  it :  and  American 
prosperity,  coupled  with  distress  in  Eu- 
rope, brings  a  spring  flood,  such  as  we 
see  now.  But  such  floods  soon  subside. 
The  tide  of  immigration  has  ebbed  c.fter 
every  American  panic,  and  remained 
low  during  the  succeeding  period  of 
dull  times.  If  it  be  true,  as  many  think, 
that  our  present  era  of  prosperity  has 
passed  its  climax,  then  the  present  flood 
of  immigration  has  reached  its  high- 
water  mark,  too. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that  the 
body  into  which  the  immigration  is  to 
be  absorbed  is  vaster  now  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  its  assimilative  power  corre- 
spondingly greater.  When  the  early  im- 
migration reached  high-tide  in  1854, 
with  427,833  arrivals,  the  year's  acces- 
sions constituted  over  13^2  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  country.  When 
788,992  immigrants  came  in  1882,  the 
proportion  was  about  the  same.  The 
arrivals  of  1903  cannot  much  exceed  i 
per  cent,  of  our  present  population. 

The  221,213  Iri^'^h  who  landed  in  185 1 
formed  almost  i  per  cent,  of  our  popula- 
tion at  that  time.  The  250,630  immi- 
grants from  the  German  Empire  in  1882 
were  nearly  one-half  of  i  per  cent  of  the 
population  into  which  they  flowed,  and 
the  German  arrivals  from  Austria,  Rus- 
sia and  Switzerland  made  that  race  ele- 
ment still  greater.  A  quarter  of  a  mil- 
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lion  Italians  this  year  will  constitute 
less  than  a  third  of  i  per  cent,  of  our 
present  population. 

That  assimilation  is  keeping  ahead 
of  immigration  is  made  evident  by  sev- 
eral facts.  Some  German  critics  call 
us  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  nation- 
alities ;  yet  the  last  census  showed  that 
there  were  fewer  people  in  the  United 
States  who  could  not  speak  English 
than  there  were  in  Germany  who  could 
not  speak  German.  There  were  fewer 
people  in  the  United  States  of  foreiga 
birth  in  1900  than  ten  years  before.  The 
number  of  newspapers  printed  in  tor- 
eign  languages  had  declined,  both  ab- 
solutely and  relatively,  and  the  number 
printed  in  English  had  greatly  increas- 
ed. The  English  papers  were  more  than 
sixteen  times  as  numerous  m  1900  as 
all  the  rest  combined,  and  about  twen- 
ty-eight times  as  numerous  as  those  in 
any  single  foreign  language.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  exactly  as  many 
papers  in  German  alone,  in  proportion 
to  the  English,  as  there  are  now  in  all 
foreign  languages  put  together. 

We  hear  much  of  "desirable"  and 
"undesirable"  immigration.  Immigra- 
tion from  Northern  Europe  and  the 
I'nited  Kingdom,  we  are  told,  is  desir- 
able, and  that  from  Southern  and  East- 
ern Europe  is  undesirable.  There  is 
something  in  that,  but  at  the  same  time 
desirabilitv  is  not  entirely  an  intrinsic 
quality.  It  varies  with  circumstances*. 
The  German  is  intrinsically  a  desirable 
accession ;  but  if  Germany  had  con- 
tinued to  send  us  a  quarter  of  a  million 
immigrants  a  year  from  1882  to  the 
present  time,  we  might  have  found  our- 
selves confronted  with  a  political  prob- 
lem that  would  have  made  the  Emperor 
William's  ambitions  a  considerably 
more  serious  matter  for  us  than  they 
are.  As  it  is,  we  had  2,669,164  inhabi- 
tants of  German  birth  in  1900,  but  that 
wis  less  than  we  had  ten  years  before. 
The  German  element  in  our  population 
has  remained  of  manageable  size.  We 
had  484.70^  inhabitants  of  Italian  birth 
in  T900.  We  probablv  have  a  million 
now.  It  would  take  six  or  seven  vears 
of  continuous  immigration  at  the  pres- 
ent high-water  rate  to  bring  the  Italian 
population  up  to  the  German,  and  that 
is  not  to  be  expected. 


As  to  the  races  of  Eastern  Europe,, 
no  one  of  them  is  coming  m  sufficient 
numbers  to  threaten  the  establishment 
of  a  foreign  state  within  the  state.  The 
only  question  with  them,  as  with  the 
Italians,  is  whether  mixture  with  their 
blood  will  produce  a  harmful  effect  up- 
on American  stock. 

As  to  that,  a  sweeping  condemnation 
might  be  hasty.  The  southern  Italians, 
poor  and  ignorant  as  the  majority  of 
them  are,  sent  us  last  year  122  sculptors 
and  artists,  and  159  musicians.  A  touch 
of  that  artistic  temperament  might  not 
injure  the  practical  Yankee  blood.  The 
Russian  Jews  are  the  brightest  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City^ 
and  are  carrying  off  the  honors  in  the 
free  colleges.  The  Poles  were  not  con- 
sidered an  altogether  undesirable  ele- 
ment when  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  were 
fighting  for  American  independence; 
nor  are  the  qualities  of  Chopin,  Pade- 
rewski,  Modjeska  and  Mme.  Curie,  the 
joint  discoverer  of  radium  and  poloni- 
um, indicative  of  mental  qualities  that 
would  degrade  our  national  stock.  The 
Croats  and  Slovenians  are  of  the  race 
to  which  we  owe  Nikola  Tesla,  and 
the  Slovaks  are  essentially  Bohemians. 
— the  people  who,  under  Huss,  defied 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  rulers  of 
the  world  and  blazed  the  way  for  Lu- 
ther. These  races  cannot  be  cavalierly 
dismissed  as  the  "offscourings  of  Eu- 
rope." Many  of  their  people  are  ig- 
norant when  they  land,  but  their  chil- 
dren absorb  education  like  sponges. 

European  critics  often  fall  into  the 
error  of  counting  the  native  children  of 
foreign  parents  among  our  foreign  pop- 
ulation. The  truth  is  that  the  second 
generation  of  immigrant  stock  is  just 
as  thoroughly  American  as  the  tenth 
generation.  If  the  public  schools  had 
nothing  else  to  their  credit  than  this 
splendid  work  of  assimilation,  they 
would  have  infinitely  overpaid  their 
cost.  But  assimilation  makes  pretty 
rapid  progress,  even  in  the  first  genera- 
tion, as  the  residents  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Assembly  District  of  New  York 
realized  when  thev  heard  two  hundred 
street  piano-organs,  belonging  ro  mem- 
bers of  the  Italian  Doolev  Progresso 
Club,  all  serenadine  an  Irish-American 
political  leader  with  ''Mr^ooley.*' 
Digitized  by  LrrOOQlC 
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Wbfetler,  the  Tereatik— 

No  more  erratic  genius  than  James 
McNeil  Whistler  has  ever  stalked  care- 
lessly before  the  curious  gaze  of  a  peer- 
ing public,  or  provided  gossip  for  the 
yellow  pages  of  the  public  prints.  He 
might  well  be  dubbed  the  Great  Non- 
conformist. Disdainful  of  criticism, 
holding  himself  amenable  to  none  of 
the  conventions  of  art  or  the  customs 
of  society,  he  stood,  a  figure  aloof, 
unique,  bizarre,  but  never — never  com- 
monplace. 

His  life's  history  is  as  unusual  as  his 
nature.  He  vies  with  Homer  in  the 
number  of  cities  that  claim  his  birth- 
place. Educated  at  West  Point,  he 
failed  to  pass  the  final  examinations — 
deliberately,  it  is  thought,  as  it  was  the 
simplest  questions  that  he  failed  to 
answer. 


JAMES  McNEIL  WHISTLER. 


An  art  student  in  the  Latin  Quarter,, 
he  displayed  the  unconformity  that 
soon  made  him  a  man  apart.  His  can- 
vasses showed  a  passion  of  coloring 
that  aroused  the  ridicule  of  some,  the 
admiration  of  others.  But  the  origin- 
ality was  unmistakable.  Days  of  pov- 
erty he  knew,  of  struggle,  friendless, 
unrecognized.  But  ever  his  self-belief 
that  was  a  sublimated  egoism  sustained 
him.  His  keen,  scathing  wit  was  ruth- 
less of  friend  or  enemy.  Bon  mots, 
epigrams,  scornful  and  cynical,  fell 
from  his  lips  as  readily  as  paint  from 
his  brush. 

In  London,  whither  he  went  after  tne 
art-world  of  Paris  had  been  forced  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  genius,  he 
encountered  the  fiercest  criticism.  His 
impressionistic  canvasses,  riotous  with 
color,  were  laughed  to  scorn  by  the 
critics.  Even  Ruskin  took  a  fling  at 
him,  writing  of  Whistler's  "Nocturne,'' 
"I  never  expected  to  have  a  coxcomb 
ask  200  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of 
paint  in  the  public's  face.  In  the  sub- 
sequent suit  for  libel  instituted  by  the 
painter,  he  was  awarded  one  farthings 
damages,  and  wore  the  copper  on  his 
watch  chain  as  a  souvenir. 

Eventually,  all  criticisms  were 
hushed  by  the  undoubted  merit  of  his 
work.  His  fame  as  an  etcher  equalled 
that  of  his  work  in  oil.  Besides,  he  pro- 
duced water  colors  and  pastels  of  equal 
value.  Everything  he  did  bore  the  seal 
of  his  originality. 

With  the  death  of  James  McNeil 
Whistler  was  snuffed  out  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  individual  geniuses. 

Balfoun  etigland's  premier- 
Arthur  James  Balfour,  the  Premier 
of  England,  is  a  man  of  singular  versa- 
tility and  broad-mindedness.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  high  qualities  of  states- 
manship, he  is  a  scholar,  a  philosopher, 
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a  scientist,  a  wit.  He  is  also  a  ^reat 
lover  of  music  and  a  no  mean  per- 
former. Moreover,  he  is  an  enthusias- 
tic golfer,  and  it  is  related  that  he  once 
declared  he  would  rather  be  the  g^olf 
champion  than  the  Premier  of  Eng- 
land. Moreover,  he  has  coiatributed  to 
the  literature  of  all  these  subjects. 

In  spite  of  all  these  varied  interests, 
Mr.  Balfour's  life  has  been  devoted  to 
public  service.  For  thirty  years  he  has 
devoted  his  time,  energies  and  his  in- 
telligence to  the  good  of  his  country. 
During  this  time  he  has  filled  nearly  a 
score   of   positions,   beginning   with    a 


private  secretaryship  to  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  culminating  in  the 
chief  position  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  many  respects,  Mr.  Balfour  is 
ideally  constituted  for  his  position  as 
leader.  Tolerant,  and  emminentlv 
just,  he  is  at  the  same  time  determined 
and  decisive.  When  aroused  by  op- 
position, he  shows  himself  to  be  utter- 
ly fearless,  and  skilful  in  all  the  tactics 
of  political  warfare.  With  all  these 
qualities,  it  is  small  wonder  that  he  i> 
the  most  trusted,  the  most  admired, 
and  the  most  beloved  man  in  Great 
Britain. 


M.  II.   DK  vouxr,, 

l'"»lilor  and  propriclDr  of  tlic  San    l>ancisco  "Chronicle"     Mr.    l>e  Young  is  an  energetic  aiid  successful  basi 
ncss  man.    lie  u.is  1  )irccti.r(ii.ncral  of  the  California    Mid-Winter     I'air 
affairs  of  San    I'l  anci>v  ••. 
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nouecfeeeping  and  Bowe-mahfng— 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  and  lay 
myself  open  to  unfair  criticism,  I  wish, 
at  the  very  outset  of  this  little  screed, 
to  go  on  record  as  being  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  good  housekeeping.  No  one 
can  appreciate  more  than  I  the  delight 
of  a  house  swept  and  garnished  and  in 
perfect  order,  the  value  of  a  meal  prop- 
erly cooked  and  daintily  served,  the 
satisfaction  of  a  bed  that  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  cool,  sleep-inducing  restfulness. 
By  all  means,  good  housekeeping  is 
most  commendable;  but,  lil^e  most 
other  good  things  in  this  world,  it  may 
be  carried  to  an  extreme  that  defeats 
its  own  best  interests. 

Once  I  visited  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  where  the  cordiality  of  the 
hostess'  welcome  was  dimmed  by  a 
half  concealed  glance  to  make  sure 
that  my  feet  were  clean,  and  that  I 
was  not  denting  her  polished  floor! 
There  was  an  air  of  spick-and-span- 
ness  about  everything  that  made  mc 
miserable  lest  1  disarrange  the  condi- 
tion of  immaculate  orderliness.  Once 
in  the  parlor,  my  friend's  wife  swooped 
triumphantly  upon  a  speck  of  dust  that 
had  fallen  upon  the  closed  piano.  Later, 
during  the  conversation,  I  noticed  that 
her  attention  was  abstracted,  and,  fol- 
lowing her  gaze  ceiling-ward,  I  saw 
that  it  rested*  banefully  upon  an  inof- 
fensive bit  of  spider's  web  that  had 
escaped  her  vigorous  broom. 

At  the  table  it  was  even  worse.  She 
was  so  obviously  anxious  that  every- 
thing should  be  *'just  so,''  that  there 
should  be  no  slip  or  flaw  in  the  service, 
that  the  dinner  was  robbed  of  all  its 
rightful  enjoyableness.  All  during  my 
stay  at  my  friend's  home,  I  felt  myself 
under  the  ban  of  his  wife's  passion  for 
housekeeping.  I  hesitated  to  go  to 
bed  for  fear  of  mussing  the  stiffly- 
starched  counterpane  and  bed  linen.  In 
no  part  of  the  house  did  I  feel  free  to  be 


at  my  ease,  and  even  the  trim  shaven 
lawn  was  under  the  eye  of  that  do- 
mestic monomaniac.  Never  in  my  life 
have  I  been  so  glad  to  leave  a  place  as 
I  was  to  leave  that  house. 

So  much  for  an  object  lesson.  Pity 
the  man  whose  wife  is  pursued  by  the 
gad-fly  of  orderliness.  Pity  the  children 
whose  childhood  must  be  spent  in  such 
a  home.  But,  most  of  all,  pity  the  mis- 
guided woman  herself.  In  the  case  at 
hand,  it  happens  that  I  knew  my 
friend's  wife  before  the  marriage.  She 
was  a  fresh,  pretty,  care-free  girl.  But 
what  a  change!  The  constant  expres- 
sion of  anxiety  had  deepened  into  ugly 
wrinkles.  Her  dress  was  neither  fash- 
ionable nor  becoming.  Her  hands  and 
hair  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  neg- 
lect. The  story  told  by  these  evidences 
was  only  too  plain.  When  she  married, 
she  resolved  to  master  the  art  of  house- 
keeping. But  instead,  she  allowed  it  to 
master  her.  She  was  a  housekeeper — 
and  nothing  more.  Like  Martha  of  old, 
she  had  missed  the  '^better  part.'' 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more 
tragic  side  to  all  this.  The  woman,  in 
indulging  this  domestic  mania,  is  neg- 
lecting that  paramount  duty — to  her- 
self. Her  body,  her  mind,  her  soul  are 
suffering  a  sad  deterioration  through 
lack  of  culture.  She  is  nothing  more 
than  a  domestic  machine — a  house- 
keeper, but  in  no  sense  a  home-keeper. 

For  the  home  is  something  far  su- 
perior to  the  material  things  of  the 
house.  These  may  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  the  physical  man,  but  the 
home  must  minister  to  his  mental  and 
spiritual  needs.  In  it  he  must  find 
sympathy  and  companionship  and  love 
and  happiness.  And  these  things  are 
infiinitely  more  needful  than  any  de- 
gree of  orderliness. 

Trulv,  the  wife  and  mother  makes 
the  home;  but,  no  matter  how  good  a 
house-keeper  she   may  be,   if  she   has 
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neglected  to  fulfill  the  higher  duties  of 
home-maker,  she  has  failed  to  accept 
the  noblest  responsibilities  that  life  has 
to  offer.  e.  €• 

nomc  6xcrd8c  for  OToiiicn— 

Some  excellent  advice  on  exercise 
and  the  care  of  the  body  is  contained  in 
an  article  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

All  exercises  should  be  taken  with 
practically  no  clothing  on,  it  says.  Af- 
ter the  morning  exercise,  a  cold,  sea 
salt,  sponge  bath  taken  quickly  will 
strengthen  the  body,  act  as  a  nerve 
tonic  and  invigorate.  If  one  objects  to 
the  salt,  just  cold  water  will  be  suffici- 
ent. If  after  the  bath  the  whole  body 
is  brushed  with  a  brush  as  stiff  as  can 
be  used  without  scratching,  the  blood 
will  be  made  to  circulate  freely  and  the 
skin  will  be  seen  after  a  few  days  to 
become  much  softer,  while  the  flesh 
will  be  firm«er  and  healthier.  Take  five 
minutes  every  morning  to  each  of  these 
— the  exercising,  the  bath  and  the 
brushing — and  the  fifteen  minutes  you 
have  devoted  to  your  health  will  be  an 
investment  which  will  more  than  repay 
you.  At  night  the  brushing  and  exer- 
cise should  be  repeated. 

In  brushing,  always  brush  toward 
the  heart ;  brush  from  the  feet  upward, 
from  the  hands  upward,  and  over  the 
abdomen  in  a  circular  movement  from 
right  to  left ;  this  will  aid  the  powers  of 
digestion. 

Exercise  is  for  both  the  srout  and  the 
thin.  Exercise  will  reduce  flesh ;  the 
weight  may  not  decrease  very  rapidly, 
but  you  will  have  good  flesh,  and  the 
useless  fat  will  disappear.  If  you  are 
thin,  it  will  bring  the  blood  to  the  parts 
of  the  bodv  used,  and  thus  nourish 
them ;  if  flesh  is  desired  rapidly,  drink 
all  the  milk  and  cream  possible.  It  will 
do  wonders. 

In  general,  remember  th^t  fresh  air, 
night  and  dav,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  that  deep  breathing  will 
even  overcome  the  evil  of  delicate 
lungs.  Exorcise  will  strengthen  the 
heart  and  lunq^s  as  well  as  all  other 
muscles.  Walk  as  much  as  possible; 
"t  is  one  of  the  best  of  exercises.  Walk 
if  but  a  short  distance,  twice  every  day. 
The  importance  of  the  daily  bath  can- 


not be  stated  too  strongly.  It  helps 
the  system  to  throw  off  waste  material 
and  when  sea  salt  is  added,  proves  a 
splendid  tonic.  If  the  person  is  deli- 
cate she  should  begin  with  warm  water 
and  gradually  lower  the  temperature. 
Good,  healthy  food  and  plenty  of  sleep 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Try  at  all 
times  to  stand  and  sit  properly;  when 
you  lie  down  you  may  relax  as  you 
please  and  forget  all  about  physical 
culture. 

If  your  lungs  ache  after  deep  breath- 
ing, do  not  be  frightened ;  it  is  a  sure 
sign  you  needed  to  use  them.  The  pam 
is  due  to  part  of  the  lungs  having  been 
idle,  and  the  unused  muscles  tell  the 
tale.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  results 
do  not  come  quickly,  and  if  you  get 
tired  and  stop,  do  not  be  ashamed  to 
begin  again,  no  matter  how  many  times 
you  fail. 

Bow  to  be  ©raceful— 

Grace  in  growing  girls,  says  the  Wo- 
man's Home  Companion,  is  never  con- 
spicuous posing  nor  lackadasical  drawl- 
ing and  drooping  nor  exaggerated  ner\*- 
ous  intensity, any  more  than  it  is  a  stolid 
quietness  or  a  rude  violence  of  manner. 
Grace  is  much  simpler  than  any  of 
these  things,  and  in  fact  is  often  over- 
looked because  it  seems  so  natural  and 
so  absolutely  what  one  would  like  to 
see.  Grace  is  literally  ease  of  motion. 
Where  motion  is  diflFicult  or  awkward 
or  overintense  there  is  a  great  loss  of 
strength. 

The  horse  that  runs  the  swiftest  and 
that  is  usually  the  prize-winner  is  the 
horse  that  steps  the  lightest  and  easiest 
and  is  the  most  delightful  to  look  at. 
The  woman  who  accomplishes  the 
most  housework  is  not  the  woman  wno 
does  it  with  her  teeth  set,  ever>'  ncr*, 
tense,  and  stamping  about  on  the  heels 
of  her  shoes.  The  woman  who  is  the 
least  tired  after  a  day's  work  or  a  day's 
exercise  of  any  sort  whatever  is  the 
woman  who  goes  about  it  with  a 
springv  step,  breathing  easilv,  with  her 
chest  held  well,  the  woman  who  is 
more  3pt  to  have  a  smile  than  a  tigni 
look  about  her  mouth,  whose  nerves 
are  perfectlv  peaceful,  and  whose  mus- 
cles are  relaxed  so  fy^as  corjsi.^^tent 
with   accomplishment.  LrrOOQlC 
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By  m.  f  «  e.  rbacbcr 


Books  are  like  people :  most  of  them 
are  pitifully  alike,  but  once  in  a  while 
you  meet  one  with  a  personality  that 
immediately  stamps  it  as  distinctive 
and  apart  from  the  great  commonalty. 
Such  a  one  is  "J^^^n  Percyfield/'  by  C. 
Hanford  Henderson.  It  is  a  book  of 
quality,  of  character,  of  charm,  admir- 
able in  its  delicacy,  its  serenity,  its  re- 
finement. You  can  not  read  a  page 
without  feeling  the  im- 
Johii  penyfUXd  press  of  a  fine  person- 
ality. The  phases  of 
the  book  are  many,  and  all  of  them 
charming.  Its  people  have  the  saving 
grace  of  originality,  and  each  one 
is  dowered  with  an  individuality  alto- 
gether winsome.  Although  most  of  the 
action  occurs  in  a  quaint  and  enchant- 
ing old  Swiss  chateau,  yet  Percyfield, 
in  his  reminiscences,  carries  the  reader 
to  many  parts  of  the  world,  each  one 
pictured  with  unusual  skill.  The  auto- 
biographical love  story  is  one  of  rare 
tenderness;  and  no  sweeter,  nobler 
heroine  than  Margaret  has  graced  the 
pages  of  fiction. 

But  the  valuable  and  enduring  ele- 
ment of  the  book  is  its  message  of 
cheerfulness,  of  good  breeding,  of  un- 
selfishness. The  reader  with  the  ''pencil 
habit"  will  be  kept  busy,  as  many  are 
the  good  things  to  be  preserved.  Its 
ideals  are  the  highest,  but  none  that  will 
not  fit  into  practice.  Without  pedantry 
or  dogmatism,  John  Percyfield  preaches 
a  gospel  of  lofty  endeavor,  of  sweetness 
and  sanity,  that  is  stimulative  of  all 
that  is  good  and  pure  and  beautiful  in 
life. 

(Houghton,  Miflin  &  Co.) 

From  such  a  sinister  title  as  *'A  Prince 
of  Sinners,"  one  might  expect  a  blood- 
freezing  novel  of  crime  and  wickedness. 
Fortunately,  the  nomen  is  misleading. 


The  book  which  masquerades  under 
this  appellation  is  a  very  mild  and  in- 
nocuous representation  .  of  certain 
phases  of  England's  great  social  prob- 
lems :  and  is,  moreover,  a  very  pleasant 
novel  of  manners  and  customs,  with  an 
agreeable  love  story,  and  to- 


Mpvinu 
of  Sinners 


tally  lacking  in  the  red-hand- 
ed features  one  might  look 
for.  True,  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters, Lord  Arranmore,  is  supposed  to 
have  had  a  history  dark  enough  to  en- 
title him  to  pose  as  chief  in  the  nobility 
of  wickedness;  but  his  misdeeds  are  a 
matter  of  record  only ;  and  in  so  far  as 
he  is  impHcated  in  the  story,  his  char- 
acter is  rather  admirable.  His  umbra- 
geous past,  however,  serves  to  create  a 
sense  of  mystery  that  is  cleverly  main- 
tained throughout  the  book,  and  the 
reader's  curiosity  is  whetted  to  the 
keenest  edge. 

The  author,  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim,  displays  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  English  social  conditions ;  and  al- 
though the  Reader  is  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  his  conclusion  as  to  the  total 
inefficiency  of  all  the  methods  at  pres- 
ent in  use  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
misery  of  the  degraded  poor,  yet  his 
arguments  are  cogent  and  compel  con- 
sideration. His  pictures  of  life  in  vari- 
ous classes  of  English  society  are  ac- 
ceptable, and  add  much  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  book.  But  by  far  the 
best  work  is  done  in  the  character  of 
Arranmore,  which  is  drawn  with  no 
mean  skilfulness ;  and  on  this  must 
the  book  rest  its  claim  upon  perma- 
nencv. 

(:\IcClure,  Philipps  &  Co.) 

It  is  but  latelv  that  writers  have  dis- 
covered the  vast  possibilities  of  modern 
politics  as  material  for  book-making; 
but  at  the  present  rate  the  field  will 
soon  be  exhausted. 
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One  of  the  most  recent  of  -novels  to 
deal  with  the  subject  is  '*The  Spoils- 
men," the  work  of  Elliot  Flower.  Tlie 
story  has  to  do  with  a  certain  municipal 
election  in  Chicago — that  hot-house  of 
municipal  corruption  — 
Cbc  8poil9imn  and  particularly  with 
the  aldermanic  cam- 
pai^s  in  two  wards.  The  reader  is 
^ven  a  very  fair  conception  of  the 
workings  of  that  modern  bugaboo  of 
the  alarmist,  the  political  "machine," 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  authors 
picture  of  conditions  is  an  authentic 
one.  The  various  characters  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  representing  the  types  of  pro- 
fessional politicians,  the  "Boss,"  the 
"Grafter,"  etc.  Although  in  a  prefatory 
statement,  the  author  takes  occasion  to 
deny  that  any  of  the  characters  are  from 
life,  yet  one  finds  little  difficulty  in 
tracing  a  marked  resemblance  between 
some  of  the  figures  in  the  story  and  cer- 
tain men  who  hav^e  long  been  conspicu- 
ous in  the  ix)litics  of  the  great  common- 
wealth. 

Mr.  Flower  is  no  pamphleteer.  He 
neither  approves  nor  condemns  the 
methods  he  describes,  nor  does  he  sug- 
gest any  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
reader  is  allowed  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions and  choose  his  own  remedies. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer 
found  it  necessery  to  introduce  the  in- 
evitable love  element.  Happily,  it  does 
not  impede  the  action  of  the  story  ;  but 
it  certainly  adds  nothing  to  what  is 
otherwise  a  timely  and  readable  b(X)k. 

(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

A  somewhat  unusual  and  certainly 
diverting  tale  is  the  **Xine  Points  of  the 
Law,"  by  \\  ilfrid  Scarborough  Jackson. 
It  relates,  in  a  quaint  an(l  ingenious 
manner,  the  unprecedented  adventures 
of  one  W'ayzgoose — a  cockney  bank 
clerk — who,  by  a  strange  trick  of  fate, 
JSine  pointB  becomes  the  possessor  of 
^^^^Law  some  stolen  valuables. 
.  This  (|uestional)le  foitune 
inv.:l\-es  him  in  a  coil  of  ])re(licaments 


that  are  amazing,  to  say  the  least.  His 
difficulties  are  further  complicated  by 
his  love  fgr  a  young  lady  whose  father, 
so  it  happens,  is  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  stolen  goods. 

It  is  a  book  to  be  read  in  two  hours 
and  forgotten  in  one ;  but  its  humor  is 
pervasive,  and  the  tale  cannot  fail  to 
accomplish  its  mission — which  is:  to 
amuse. 

(John  Lane.) 

On  the  title  page  of  **  Bachelor  Bigot- 
ries" appears  the  announcement  that  it 
is  compiled  by  an  old  maid,  approved 
by  a  young  bachelor,  illustrated  by  an 
ex-bachelor,  and  published  by  a  young 
married  man.  Forsooth,  with  such  an 
array  of  sponsors  the  book  ought  to  ap- 
peal to  all  tastes.  A  suggestive  sub-title 
would  be,  *'A  Handbook  of  Celibacv," 
or  "The  Misogamist's  Manual."  The 
author  has  searched 
diligently  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  canvassed  the  length  and 
breadth  of  bookdom  to  discover  senti- 
ments derogatory  to  the  state  of  matri- 
mony. These  are  arranged  in  calendar 
fashion  and  form  an  amusing  collection. 
The  authors,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are 
mostly  men  ;  but  George  Eliot  is  repre- 
sented, and  a  few  other  of  the  sex 
against  which  so  many  shafts  are  di- 
rected. 

To  the  confirmed  bachelor,  in  his  es- 
tate of  single  blessedness,  these  "Bigot- 
ries" should  prove  at  once  a  comfort 
and  a  fustification.  To  the  man  contem- 
plating matrimony  it  may  serve  as  a 
warning.  But  to  the  married  man — es- 
pecially if  his  wife  gets  hold  of  it — the 
book  can  be  but  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

In  typography,  illustration  and  gen- 
eral **get-up."  the  book  is  unique  and 
attractive. 

(Paul  Elder  &  Co.) 
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Resigns 


The  rumor  that  Elihu 
B.  R(X)t,  Secretary  of 
War,  was  to  resic^n,  is 
now  verified,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  successor  will  be  Jud^e  Taft,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  Philippines.  The 
changfe  will  take  place  in  January,  1904. 
Mr.  Root  was  appointed  to  the  cabinet 
bv  Mr.  McKinley,  in  1899,  ^o  succeed 
Russel  A.  Alger,  and  was  re-appointed 
bv  President  Roosevelt  in  1901.  He  has 
filled  the  important  post  with  signal  ef- 
ficiency. The  ostensible  reason  for  his 
resignation  is  his  recent  appointment 
to  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission, 
which  is  soon  to  meet  in  London.  It  is 
understood  that  the  governorship  of  the 
Philippines  will  be  oflfered  to  General 
Luke  E.  Wright,  at  present  Vice-Gov- 
ernor  of  the  islands. 


Hmerkan  Consul 
Hssaseinatcd 


William  C.  Magelssen, 
United  States  Vice- 
Consul  to  Beyreut,  was 
assassinated  while  riding  in  a  carriage. 
The  State  Department,  acting  through 
Minister  Leishman,  at  Constantinople, 
has  demanded  the  execution  of  the  as- 
sassin and  immediate  reparation  by  the 
Porte.  The  European  squadron,  under 
Admiral  Cotton,  has  been  ordered  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Turkish  waters  to 
support  the  demands.  Report  has  also 
been  received  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  destroy  the  Euphrates  College  build- 
ing at  Harpoot,  and  it  is  feared  that  the 
safety  of  foreign  residents  is  in  grave 
peril. 

*A  more  recent  advice  denies  the  re- 
port of  the  Consul,  statine  that  he  was 
shot  at.  but  uninjured.  The  feeling  of 
unrest  prevails,  however,  and  the  fleet's 
orders  still  stand. 


Che  extra 
StBBXcn 


There  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  extra 
session  of  Congress  will 
be  called  some  time  in  October,  in<te^d 
of  November  9,  as  oriG:inally  announc- 


ed. Although  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
the  session  is  to  approve  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty,  the  report  is  gaining 
credence  that  important  financial  legis- 
lation is  also  to  be  considered.  The 
need  of  "currency  reform''  is  empha- 
sized every  year  at  this  time,  as  the 
movement  of  the  crops  creates  a  money 
stringency.  The  sub-committee  on  fin- 
ance, composed  of  Senators  Aldrich, 
chairman,  and  Piatt  (Connecticut),  Al- 
lison and  Spooner,  is  now  at  work  at 
Senator  Aldrich's  home,  considering 
the  formulation  of  a  financial  measure 
to  correct  this  condition.  It  is  believed 
that  the  bill  will  embody  these  two  re- 
medial measures:  (i)  Removal  of  the 
limit  of  $3,000,000  a  month  on  the  re- 
tirement of  bank  note  circulation.  (2) 
Authorization  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  deposit  in  the  national 
banks  surplus  receipts  from  the  custom 
houses,  as  well  as  from  the  internal  rev- 
enues, accepting  as  security  therefor 
"certain  approved  state,  municipal  and 
railway  bonds." 


Cbc  ecncratl 
8taff 


The  new  regime  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  army  has 
been  formally  inaugurat- 
ed. The  retirement  of  General  Miles 
was  accompanied  by  no  panegyrics,  due 
to  his  persistent  antagonism  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  administration.  The  duties 
and  position  of  the  General  Staflf  is  de- 
fined in  an  order  issued  by  Secretary 
Root.  After  stating  that  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  is  constitutionally 
vested  in  the  President,  it  states  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  He 
represents  the  President  and  executes 
all  his  policies  in  military  affairs.  The 
Chief  of  StaflP  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, from  officers  not  below  the  grade 
of  Brigadier-General.  There  is  an  ''im- 
plied relation  of  absolute  confidence  and 
personal  accord  and  svmpathv"  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Chief  of 
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Staff,  and  also  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  detail  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  ceases 
with  the  expiration  of  the  President's 
term  of  office.  The  Chief  receives  the 
orders  of  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
War,  and  conveys  to  them  necessary 
advice  or  information.  He  commands 
all  troops  of  the  line,  and  supervises  all 
the  departments  of  the  army. 


Maneuvers 


The  war  game  held  this 
year  off  the  coast  of  Maine 
was  made  notable  by  the 
prominent  part  played  by  wireless  tele- 
graphy. The  conditions  of  the  contest 
were  that  the  attacking  squadron  under 
Rear  Admiral  Barker,  and  consisting  of 
three  battleships  and  smaller  craft,  was 
to  effect  an  entrance  to  some  harbor 
within  prescribed  limits,  and  remain 
there  eight  hours  without  being  attack- 
ed by  a  superior  force.  The  defending 
squadron,  composed  of  three  battle- 
ships, three  cruisers,  and  scout  boats, 
and  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral 
Sands,  was  expected  to  discover  and 
defeat  the  plans  of  the  '^hostile"  fleet. 
This  it  was  able  to  do  through  the  as- 
sistance of  wireless  telegraphy.  The 
Olympia,  of  the  home  fleet,  discovered 
certain  vessels  of  the  attacking  squad- 
ron, and  promptly  summoned  the  other 
ships  to  its  aid  by  wireless  messages, 
whereupon  Admiral  Barker,  surround- 
ed by  a  superior  force,  was  compelled 
to  surrender. 

M^^  tf.^....^   ^^^  ^he  first  time  in  his- 
^!ZJ^^  tory,  a  large  naval  fleet 
y  h^rwo  j^^g  been  reviewed  by  the 

President  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  North 
Atlantic  squadron,  returning  from  the 
maneuvres  off  the  Maine  coast,  was 
mobilized  off  the  entrance  of  Oyster 
Bay.  The  President  and  his  family, 
with  Admiral  Dewey,  Secretary  Moo- 
dy, a  number  of  prominent  attaches, 
and  other  notables, including  Sir  Thom- 
as Lipton,  boarded  the  converted  yacht 
Mayflower,  from  which  they  watched 
the  imposing  spectacle.  The  squadron 
was  arrayed  in  two  lines,  reaching  over 
a  mile,  and  the  Mayflower  steamed  up 
one  side  and  down  the  other,  being  re- 
ceived with  salutes,  the  blare  of  bands 
and  the  cheers  of  the  sailors.  After- 
wards, the  ofticers  of  the  fleet  were  re- 


ceived on  board  the  President's  vessel, 
and  the  President  returned  the  visit  of 
each  of  the  flag  officers,  and  later  ad- 
dressed the  crews  of  the  fleet.  Then 
the  whole  fleet  sailed,  single-file,  past 
the  Mayflower,  concluding  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  naval  pageants  ever 
seen  in  American  waters. 

jv--^ .  In  the  suit  of  the  State 

^«.^^4t  M...^^  o^  Minnesota  against  the 
fawof  Merger  ^^^^hern  Securities  Co., 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  and  Jas. 
J.  Hill,  parties  to  the  famous  "Merger," 
Judge  Lochren,  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  handed  down  a  decis- 
ion in  favor  of  the  merger.  While  this 
finding  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the 
Circuit  Court  last  spring,  the  victory  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  in  no  way 
affected,  as  it  was  gained  under  the  so- 
called  Sherman  anti-trust  act,  while  the 
other  case  was  controlled  by  the  laws 
of  Minnesota.  Judge  Lochren  takes  is- 
sue with  the  Circuit  Judges  on  one  piv- 
otal point.  They  maintained  that  the 
vice  of  the  combination  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  conferred  the  power  to  establish 
unreasonable  rates,  to  restrain  trade 
and  restrict  competition ;  whereas, 
Judge  Lochren  holds  that,  under  the 
state  law,  no  offense  is  committed  until 
some  overt  move  in  the  restraint  of 
trade,  etc.,  has  actually  been  made.  The 
case  will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
whole  vexed  question  will  be  settled. 


8uppred9loii 
of  peonage 


The  practice  of  peonage 
has  been  pretty  well 
crushed  out  in  Alabama, 
due  to  the  vigorous  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Several  of  the  most  guilty 
have  been  sent  to  prison,  and  others 
have  been  fined.  The  practice  consisted 
in  forcing  negroes  to  labor  by  a  misuse 
of  certain  criminal  laws.  For  instance, 
a  negro  would  be  arrested  for  some  pre- 
tended offence ;  the  white  man  who  de- 
sired his  services  would  pay  his  fine 
and  would  then  retain  the  victim  in  his 
possession  for  an  indefinite  time,  under 
the  pretense  of  working  out  his  fine.  It 
is  believed  that  the  State  Legislature 
will,  at  its  next  session,  repeal  the  law 
which  encouraged  peonage  bv  permit- 
ting  debtors  to^wprk^o^^^^^^ts. 
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,  The  recent-slump  in  the  price 
^toa»*"  of  stocks  is  accepted  by  care- 
ful students  of  financial  con- 
ditions as  a  healthy  reaction  against 
■over-capitalization.  Inflated  stocks  have 
shrunk  to  the  extent  of  many  millions 
of  dollars,  but  have  reached  a  normal 
and  stable  value.  Probably  the  most 
notable  decline  was  in  United  States 
Steel  common  stock.  A  year  ago  it  sold 
for  $50.00  per  share.  Now  it  has  sagged 
to  $21.00.  The  panic  has  been  confined, 
to  Wall  street,  and  the  solid  business 
interests  of  the  country  are  not  disturb- 
ed by  the  decline. 

^^i<^K««  tt^i.*.^  ^^^  Colombian  Sen- 
SS^Jl^^  ate  has  voted  to  re- 

the  United  States,  relating  to  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  The  news  came  by  a  round- 
about route,  as  telegraphic  and  cable 
service  with  Central  America  is  some- 
what untrustworthv.  The  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  rejection  are  various, 
but  the  one  generally  accepted  is  that 
Colombia  objected  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  implied  in  the  "po- 
lice control"  of  a  strip  12  miles  wide 
bordering  the  canal.  There  is  great 
consternation  in  Colombia  at  the  Sen- 
ate's action,  as  much  capital  had  been 
invested  on  the  prospects  of  the  canal. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  ratification,  and 
may  yet  force  the  Senate  to  accede  to 
the  popular  wish.  It  is  thought  that 
with  the  concession  of  a  few  inconsid- 
erable amendments  by  the  United 
States,  the  Colombian  Senate  would 
feel  itself  justified  in  ratifying  the 
treatv.  As  the  matter  stands  now,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  open  negoti- 
ations with  Nicaragua. 

^     ..  ..  ^    .-  Parliament   has  been 

^'cuEL  prorogued    until   No- 

imtitCloees  vember  2.    The  feat- 

ure of  the  final  session  was  the  reading 
of  the  throne  address.  This  dwelt  large- 
Iv  on  the  recent  visit  of  the  King  to 
Ireland,  and  his  amicable  reception  by 
the  Irish  people.  It  also  referred  to  the 
visits  to  France,  Italv  and  Portugal, 
the  return  visit  of  Loubet.  and  the 
pleasant  relations  between  these  coun- 
tries.   The  most  important   legislation 


of  the  session  of  Parliament  was  the 
Irish  land  bill  and  the  London  educa- 
tion bill.  The  Chamberlain  campaign 
for  protectionism  really  overshadowed 
all  other  interests,  and  the  divided  con- 
dition of  the  government  on  this  sub- 
ject leads  many  to  think  that  the  pres- 
ent ministry  will  be  dissolved  when 
Parliament  again  convenes. 


Cbc  Sultan 
in  Dot  CCUtcr 


Turkey  is  always  in 
trouble.  The  Sublime 
Porte  is  unhappy  unless 
it  is  having  a  fracas  of  some  kind  or 
other.  It  is  either  bullying  a  smaller 
people  or  bluffing  a  larger  one.  This 
time  the  trouble  arises  from  the  mur- 
der of  M.  Rostkoviski,  Russian  Consul 
at  Monastir.  The  Consul  insulted  a 
Turkish  soldier  who  failed  to  salute 
him  in  a  manner  worthy  his  dignity, 
and  the  soldier  retaliated  by  killing 
him.  Russia  demanded  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  culprit,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  several  civil  and  military  of- 
ficials who,  it  is  believed,  were  impli- 
cated. As  Turkey  did  not  comply  with 
the  greatest  celerity,  Russia  dispatched 
a  squadron  to  Turkish  waters.  This 
show  of  force  had  the  desired  eflfect, 
bringing  to  terms  the  obstreperous 
Porte. 

4-1^  Ml  ^^     "       "^he  revolt  of  Macedo- 
PV^^^  nia  against  Turkish  rule 

seems  to  be  gathering 
headway.  The  report  is  current  that 
.  Macedonian  independence  is  to  be  pro- 
claimed and  a  provisional  government 
established.  The  disturbed  condition 
is  complicated  by  the  fanatical  enmity 
between  the  Musselmen  and  Christians, 
who  take  advantage  of  the  insurrec- 
tion to  wreak  vengeance  upon  one  an- 
other. Turkev  is  embarrassed  in  its  ef- 
forts to  pacify  the  insurrection  by  the 
attitude  of  Russia,  which  watches  jeal- 
ously that  no  harm  shall  come  to  the 
Christians.  From  Bulgaria  comes  a 
"memorindum"  to  the  powers,  setting 
forth  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  citing 
many  instances  of  horrible  outrages 
committed  by  Turkish  troops.  The  ef- 
fort is  made  to  concentrate  the  blame 
for  the  revolution  upon  Turkey,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  profound  impression  was 
made  in  diplomatigigfiiig^^^^oOgk 
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*•   r  -.^1  -^  R*"*^"?  ^f  American, 

B^hSTemits  ^"s^^^"      ^"^      French 
^  capitalists   are    discuss- 

injT^  plans  for  the  building  of  railroads 
to  complete  an  inter-continental  line, 
the  terminals  of  which  would  be  New 
York  and  Paris.  Apparently,  the  col- 
losal  difficulty  in  such  a  scheme  would 
be  the  tunneling  of  Behring  Straits. 
But  the  engineers  have  reported  that 
the  obstacles  are  not  so  great  as  gen- 
erally credited.  The  distance  is  about 
yj  miles ;  but  the  water  is  shallow,  and 
the  natural  conformation  of  the  earth 
is  favorable.  More  to  be  feared,  so  it  is 
said,  are  the  diplomatic  complications, 
as  Russia  would  be  sure  to  fall  foul  of 
any  such  encroachment  upon  the  grim 
isolation  of  Siberia.  However,  the 
plans  are  not  sufficiently  mature  to 
warrant  any  serious  acceptation  of 
these  reports. 

Mt  tVltftf  ^^^  scientist,  Prof.  Angelo 
gj^jj!^  Heilprin,  who  ascended  Mt. 
^  Pelee  immediately  after  its 
eruption,  has  recently  visited  the  moun- 
tain a  second  time,  and  reports  a  very 
singular  phenomenon.  The  mountain  is 
over  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  before 
the  eruption.  Growing  out  of  the  new 
crater  is  an  immense  column  of  hard- 
ened lava,  which  is  being  constantly 
pushed  upward  by  the  subterranean 
forces  of  the  volcano. 

firittobSlnpownm  Germany's  increas- 
jj     -  '"R»y  superior  ocean 

steamships  have  a- 
wakened  English  shipowners.  The 
Cunard  line  has  decided  to  build  twin 
ships  that  will  dwarf  everything  now 
afloat  or  planned.  These  boats  will  be, 
it  is  understood,  730  feet  in  length.  70 
feet  beam,  and  will  have  a  speed  of  25 
knots.  The  horsepower  of  the  engines 
will  reach  59,760;  the  engines  them- 
selves will  be  of  the  six-cylinder  va- 
riety, and  there  will  be  three  sets  of 
them,  driving  triple  screws.  There  w^ill 
be  twelve  decks,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions will  provide  for  900  first-class  pas- 
sengers, 500  second-class  and  2.000 
steerage. 

From  Queenstown,  these  vessels 
should  cross  the  Atlantic  in  about  four 
and   one-half   davs.    These   new   boats 


are  to  be  called,  it  is  said,  the  "Britan- 
nia" and  the  "Columbia,*'  and  each  will 
cost  about  $6,250,000.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  is  interesting, 
as  showing  what  shioowners  are  begin 
ning  to  expect  from  shipbuilders.  It 
reads : 

**If,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  running, 
the  vessels  fail  to  achieve  an  average 
hourly  speed  01  25  knots  an  hour  thro' 
out  a  round  trip  from  Queenstown  to 
New  York,  they  may  be  returned  to 
tneir  builaers." 

M      n  \\  William  Smith,  a  million- 

r^cwcoiuge  ^jj.^  bachelor  of  Geneva, 
for«oimn  ^.  ^  ^^^  announced  his 
intention  of  devoting  his  entire  fortune 
to  the  founding  of  a  college  for  women. 
His  avowed  object  is  to  educate  women 
so  that  they  may  become  independent, 
and  will  cease  to  seek  husbands  as  a 
means  of  support,  position  or  title.  The 
way  to  accomplish  this,  he  believes,  is 
to  teach  her  to  know  herself  and  the 
true  significance  of  matrimony. 


8cboolof 
journalism 


Joseph  Pulitzer,  for  many 
years  publisher  of  the  New 
York  World,  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  **yellow"  jour- 
nalism, has  given  one  million  dollars 
to  Columbia  University  to  establish  a 
school  of  journalism.  The  organization 
of  the  school  and  arrangement  of  a  cur- 
riculum is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  men  prominent  in  the  literar\\ 
educational  and  journalistic  world,  in- 
cluding President  Eliot  of  Harvard. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  Andrew  D.  W'hite  and 
others.  In  announcing  his  gift,  Mr.  Pul- 
litzer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
wdiile  there  are  many  schools  for  the 
training  of  men  for  almost  any  other 
pursuit,  a  school  to  fit  men  for  journal- 
ism is  wanting.  If  the  school  is  in  sat- 
isfactory operation  three  years  from 
now,  he  will  add  another  million  to  the 
endowment. 

_  -_     .  Ever   since   the   mile  has 

n  pliu  til  ^^^^  trotted  in  less  than 

Cwo Minutes  ^.^^  horsemen  have  look; 
ed  forward  to  the  *'two-minute  horse" 
as  a  possibilitv  so  remote  as  to  be  hard- 
Iv  anticipated.  When  Cresceus  made 
the  mile  in  2  :??g^e!fby^<§(^gfe  "^^^ 
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the  limit  had  been  reached  for  years  to 
come.  But  the  little  mare  Lou  Dillon 
has  astonished  the  world  of  horsemen, 
and  proved  herself  the  superior  of  every 
trotting  horse,  alive  or  dead,  by  cov- 
ering the  mile  track  at  Readville,  Mass., 
in  2  minutes  flat.  She  was  paced  by  two 
runners  hitched  to  sulkies,  and  per- 
formed this  marvelous  feat  with  seem- 
ing ease. 

T^«»^t4^««i  ^^^  English  challeng- 
Xijcriw^ml  ^      ^^g  j^^  ^^^  Internation- 

al  Tennis  Trophy,  the 
Doherty  brothers  and  Mahoney,  have 
been  amazingly  successful  in  all  of  their 
matches.  They  have  defeated  the 
Wrenns,  Larned,  and  all  of  the  tennis 
cracks,  both  in  singles  and  doubles,  and 
have  captured  all  of  the  championships, 
not  only  the  international,  but  the 
American  as  well.  The  English  golf 
team  has  also  demonstrated  the  su- 
periority of  English  golf,  and  has  been 
victorious  in  almost  every  contest.  But 
what  availeth  it  if  a  country  win  in 
every  other  branch  of  sport,  and  yet 
lose  the  yacht  race? 

^^  Never  before  in  the  historv 

-  sST  ^^  yacht -racing  for  the 
^  America's    cup    has   a    boat 

been  so  ignominiously  outclassed  as 
this  year's  challenger.  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton's  Shamrock  IIL  In  every  point  has 
the  defender,  the  Reliance,  shown  her- 
self the  superior  of  the  foreign  boat, 
and  in  not  one  of  the  eight  attempts  to 
sail  a  race  has  the  pride  of  England 
been  ahead  of  the  American  craft.  The 
first  race  was  won  by  7  minutes  and  3 
seconds,  the  second  by  i  minute  and  19 
seconds,  and  in  the  third  the  Shamrock 
got  lost  in  the  fog,  but  was  about  three 
miles  astern.  Not  only  was  the  boat 
shown  to  be  hopelessly  inferior,  but  her 
skipper.  Captain  Wringe.  was  com- 
pletely outjockeyed  by  the  clever  Amer- 
ican skipper.  Captain  Barr.  The  gal- 
lant Sir  Thomas  lost  with  good  grace, 
but  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  that 
no  English  boat  could  hope  to  win  from 


America  under  present  conditions.  All 
honor  is  due  to  Mr.  Herreshof,  whose 
genius  for  yacht-building  has  been  evi- 
denced in  so  many  victorious  craft,  and 
to  Mr.  Iselin,  the  owner  of  the  gallant 
craft  which  has  so  bravely  defended  the 
famous  old  cup. 

Many  people  think  that 
Ju^s  8tatii<  Virginia  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  selecting  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  as  the  man  whom  she 
would  have  represent  her  in  the  mem- 
orial hall  of  the  Capitol.  The  citizens 
of  Virginia  were  themselves  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  them  would  point  to  him  as  the  fa- 
vorite son,  but  many  inclined  to  the 
view  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  arouse 
the  old  dissention  between  the  North 
and  South  by  forcing  Lee  on  the  Nor- 
thern people.  But  the  other  view  ob- 
tained, and  if  V^irginia's  wishes  are  car- 
ried out  the  likeness  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
will  be  seen  in  the  Capitol  which  he 
tried  to  capture  with  an  armed  host.  In 
the  North  few  have  been  so  narrow  as 
to  raise  any  objection  to  the  plan. 


-- ^.         ,    Baltimore  was  the 

emn^^Swgers     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j.j^^^_ 

'  nial  Saengerfest  or  con- 

vention of  the  German  men's  singing 
societies.  A  series  of  concerts  were  giv- 
en in  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
the  country,  seating  16,000  people.  In 
many  of  the  songs  all  the  numerous  vis- 
iting singing  societies,  numbering  5,000 
men,  joined,  and  the  effect  was  a  reve- 
lation in  vocal  harmony.  One  evening 
President  Roosevelt,  Baron  von  Stern- 
berg, the  German  Ambassador,  and 
other  great  personages  were  present 
and  were  greeted  by  such  a  jam  of  peo- 
ple that  thousands  could  not  get  into 
the  building.  One  of  the  principal 
events  was  a  singing  contest  by  differ- 
ent societies  for  a  valuable  silver  tro- 
phy presented  by  Emperor  William  of 
Ciermanv. 
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H  department  dei^oted  to  the  growth^  progrtBB,  dcvdoprntnt  and 
entlHi8ia8ni  of  the  pacific  Coast 

IVesiward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way; 
The  first  four  acts  already  past; 
tA  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

-'BERKELEY. 


In  Craneportation— 

The  officials  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  some  months  ago 
engaged  Mr.  Amedee  Joullin,  the  noted 
San  Francisco  artist,  to  paint  a  mem- 
orable historical  picture.  This  paint- 
ing was  to  represent  the  scene  of  the 
**Driving  of  the  Last  Spike'*  that  com- 
pleted the  company's  transcontinental 
line  between  St.  Paul,  Puget  Sound, 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 

This  memorable  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  8,  1883, 
on  Gold  Creek,  near  the  Hellgate  Riv- 
er, Montana.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished,  representative  gather- 
ings ever  held  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  ceremonies  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  occasion. 

IVominent  among  those  present  were 
Henry  Villard,  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Sher- 
man. Geo.  M.  Pullman,  Frederick  Bil- 
1-ngs,  Wm.  ;M.  Evarts,  Carl  Scheerz 
and  many  other  distinguished  men  of 
the  nation.  Besides,  there  were  Gov- 
ernors, U.  S.  Senators,  Congressmen, 
jurists,  bankers,  financiers,  merchant 
princes,  journalists,  artists,  members  of 
the  press,  and  a  number  of  Pairopean 
noblemen.  Every  type  of  Westerner 
was  also  present  at  these  memorable 
ceremonies — including  farmers,  log- 
gers, cattlemen,  railroaders,  miners, 
prospectors,  cowboys,  trappers,  scouts, 
frontiersmen  and  Indians. 


The  four  prominent  actors  in  driving 
this  last  spike  (which  was  a  veritable 
golden  one),  were  Villard,  Grant,  Bil- 
lings and  Evarts.  These  men  all  oc- 
cupy central  and  foreground  positions 
in  the  superb  painting,  reading  in  the 
order  given,  from  right  to  left. 

This  magnificent  oil  picture,  whidh 
has  just  been  finished,  is  20  feet  by  8 
feet — arch-shaped.  Every  detail  has 
been  wrought  out  with  great  skill  and 
artistic  effect  by  Mr.  Joullin. 

This  painting  has  been  presented  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  the  State  of  Montana,  and  has 
been  placed  in  a  very  prominent  alcove 
in  the  new  Capitol,  which  has  just  been 
completed  at  Helena.  The  splendid  gift 
has  been  formally  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  ^1  on  tana  on  behalf  of  his  com- 
monwealth. This  splendid  work  of  art 
has  cost  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  will 
fittingly  perpetuate  a  memorable  his- 
torical event  in  Western  railroad  con- 
struction, and  be  one  of  the  long  cher- 
ished State  souvenirs  of  Montana. 

At  the  memorable  ceremonies  brief 
speeches  were  made  by  Villard,  Bil- 
lings. Pullman,  Grant,  J.  W.  Nesmith 
(ex-Senator  from  Oregon),  Gov.  Z.  F. 
Moody,  of  Oregon ;  Gov.  Newell,  of 
Washington;  also  the  Governors  of 
Afontana,  Wyoming,  and  Dakota.  A 
special  train  went  up  from  Portland  to 
the  scene  of  the  spike  driving,  bearing 
several  hundred  very  prominent  offic- 
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ials  and  citizens  of  both  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Portland  was  specially 
represented-— the  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  city,  officials,  etc.,  being  on 
board  the  train. 

After  the  ceremonies  were  conclud- 
ed, the.  various  trains — numbering 
some  seven — came  on  down  to  Port- 
land bearing  Mr.  Villard  and  all  his  dis- 
tinguished army  of  guests. 

Portland  united  in  giving  a  brilliant 
reception  to  the  visitors.  There  were 
decorations,  illuminations,  fireworks, 
processions,  meetings,  and  speechmak- 
ing,  etc.  Altogether  considered,  those 
were  red  letter  days  in  the  railroad  his- 
tory of  the  Northwest,  and  of  Portland 
in  particular. 

7ii«ab««  r«^ff<«  ^^  ^^^  making  prog- 
HUshan  traffic    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Pacific.   In 

the  last  nine  months  American  vessels 
have  carried  $4,500,000  worth  of  prod- 
ucts to  Alaska.  A  fleet  of  fifteen  steam- 
ships and  as  many  sailing  vessels  is  in 
active  service  between  Alaskan  ports 
and  the  ports  of  Washington,  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon. 

This  trade  is  wholly  American ;  it  is 
the  beginning  of  coastwise  traffic  along 
a  coast  10,680  miles  in  extent.  As  rail- 
ways now  under  construction  are  com- 
pleted, the  internal  commerce  of  Alaska 
will  be  developed,  and  this  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the  coastwise  trade.  The 
opening  of  the  forest  and  ag^cultural 
regions  will  increase  the  permanent 
population  of  the  country  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  building  up  of  a  trade  in  our 
home  products. 

One  line  of  railway  extending  north- 
ward 413  miles  from  Seward,  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  on  the  southern  coast,  is 
under  construction  and  will  bring  the 
interior  trade  of  Alaska  to  a  port  open 
the  year  round.  A  branch  of  this  road 
may  be  extended  to  York,  on  Behring 
Strait,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
scheme  for  a  railway  tunnel  across  the 
strait,  revived  in  Paris  recently.  Other 
projected  railways  will  traverse  agri- 
cultural as  well  as  mineral  lands,  and  in 
the  next  ten  years  may  give  Alaska  a 
population  three  times  as  large  as  it  has 
now — Cbicaeo  Inter  Ocean. 


*.  -i  ^  M  Articles  of  incorpora- 
Railroads  for       ^.       ,  ,  £1  j  u 

n^4^t  n«^^    tion  have  been  filed  by 
ventral  Oregon      ,       _  ,       ,  .     t^  •        ^o 
the  Columbia  River  & 

Oregon  Central  Railroad  company, 
which  proposes  to  build  immediately, 
it  is  announced,  from  Arlington  to  Con- 
don, Oregon,  and  proposes  branch  lines 
up  the  John  Day  River  from  the  mouth 
of  that  stream  to  Condon,  and  another 
line  to  lone,  on  the  Heppner  branch  of 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  line. 

The  new  road  is  fathered  by  Eastern 
capital.  That  is  the  sole  admission  that 
the  incorporators  of  the  line  will  make, 
but  in  railroad  circles  there  is  a  belief 
that  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company  is  interested  in  the  system. 

The  Arlington-Pacific  Railway  has 
already  secured  right-of-way  and  an- 
nounced that  it  intends  to  build  from 
Arlington  via  Condon  to  a  point  in 
Central  Oregon  near  Mayville  and  Fos- 
sil. If  both  lines  are  built  over  practi- 
cally the  same  route,  there  will  be  a 
lively  contest  for  the  traffic  of  Central 
Oregon. 


HCokcnof 
prosperity 


The  statement  of  earnings 
of  the  Great  Northern,  Nor- 
thern Pacific  and  Burling- 
ton roads  does  not  point  to  any  decline 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  great  North- 
west. A  total  increase  in  earnings  of 
$18,000,000  by  these  three  roads  fairly 
reflects  business  conditions  in  the  states 
through  which  they  run,  and  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that  in  near- 
ly every  section  between  the  Mississip- 
pi River  and  the  Coast  the  people  are 
enjoying  good  times. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  new  coun- 
try, a  great  traffic  has  been  built  up  and 
the  roads  that  handle  it  are  regarded 
as  among  the  best  money  makers  in  the 
long  list  of  American  railways.  No 
other  section  of  the  land  is  more  pros- 
perous or  has  a  brighter  future  than 
the  Northwest,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  so-called  merger 
lines  should  not  continue  to  make  a 
handsome  showing  for  many  years  to 
come.  ^  T 
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Co«.truetfon  of  ?he  Western  Pacific 
«l«ten.p«CtU       Construction       com- 

^  pany  has  mauguiated 

the  work  for  which  it  was  recently  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Nevada. 
Its  purpose  is  to  construct  the  Western 
Pacific  railroad  from  Salt  Lake  to  San 
Francisco,  and  the  first  surveying  party 
under  the  new  corporation  has  been  put 
in  the  field.  From  reports  made  by 
Chief  Engineer  Dodd,  the  present  in- 
tention is  lo  skirt  Clover  valley  beyond 
Winnemucca,  then  to  proceed  in  a 
southerly  direction  out  of  Nevada, 
which  was  entered  from  California 
through  Beckwith  pass  north  of  Lake 
Tahoe.  In  Utah  the  surveys  will  trav- 
erse the  great  American  desert,  still  in 
a  southerly  direction,  and  they  will 
probably  cross  a  southern  arm  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Southern  Pacific  is  preparing  to 
cross  the  northern  arm  with  a  long 
trestle. 

Engineer  Dodd  has  reported  that  the 
work  will  be  finished  and  surveys  reach 
Salt  Lake  City  by  early  winter.  In 
the  meantime  construction  parties  will 
follow  the  surveyors  from  this  end,  and 
when  the  engineers  reach  Salt  Lake 
construction  will  push  west  from  there. 

8t«m8Mpi;i«e  ^tiU  another  com- 
for  HUslun  C««U  f^n^  ^^^  been  formed 
to  compete  for  the 
Alaskan  trade.  The  new  company  is 
capitalized  at  $2,000,000,  largely  east- 
ern capital.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
"Valdez-Yukon  Transportation  and 
Trading  Co.,"  and  will  operate  between 
Seattle  and  Valdez  and  Kayak.  It  is 
not  yet  decided  whether  the  company 
will  build  its  own  boats  or  purchase 
vessels.  Neither  is  it  known  just  when 
it  will  begin  business,  but  it  will  prob- 
ably be  in  the  fall,  or,  at  the  latest,  in 
the  spring. 

The  company  probably  will  invest  in 
two  boats  at  the  outset,  and  will  add  to 
its  fleet  as  the  business  grows ;  trading 
posts  will  be  established  at  Valdez, 
Kayak  and  Yukon  river  points,  and  a 
general  passenger  and  freight  business 
will  be  conducted.  A  feature  of  the 
company  will  be  that  it  will  establish 
trading  posts  throughout  the  United 
States,    principally    in    mining    camps. 


The  Northern  posts,  however,  will  be 
the  chief  business  centers. 

j^^  The  gold  output  of  Alaska, 

4-iwt-^«M««  ^^w  $30,000,000  per  year. 
Will  be  greatly  mcreased 
by  the  early  building  of  a  new  railroad 
from  the  southern  coast  of  Resurrec- 
tion bay  northward  to  the  Tanana 
river,  definite  announcement  of  which 
has  been  made.  The  Reward  Con- 
struction company  of  Chicago  has'  se- 
cured the  contract  for  building  and 
equipping  412  miles  of  the  Alaska  Cen- 
tral railway  from  Resurrection  bay 
through  the  Cook  inlet  country  and  up 
the  Sushitna  valley  to  the  Tanana 
river,  150  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Yukon. 

The  terminal  of  the  Alaska  Central 
is  open  every  day  of  the  year.  Owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Japanese  current, 
the  weather  there  never  falls  to  zero 
in  winter  weather.  The  route  of  the 
railway,  which  was  surveyed  last  sum- 
mer, is  through  a  valley  heavily  tim- 
bered and  opens  a  vast  country  rich  in 
gold  and  copper.  The  northern  ter- 
minus is  in  the  midst  of  the  new  Tan- 
ana goldfields,  many  times  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  Klondike.  The  road 
will  make  interior  Alaska  accessible 
every  day  in  the  year  and  save  three 
weeks  of  travel  now  necessary  to  in- 
terior points  by  the  circuitous  routes  up 
the  Yukon  river. 

Xn  populatton— 

ImmCgratloii  Heretofore  the  great  ef- 
Burouifor  forts   of   the   Harriman 

mUsttm  Oregon  Bureau  to  direct  the  tide 
of  immigration  into  Western  Oregon 
have  not  met  with  anything  like  the  re- 
sults hoped  for.  The  disorganized  con- 
dition of  the  real  estate  dealers  through- 
out the  state  has  been  a  source  of  great 
embarrassment  to  the  bureau  in  locat- 
ing people  after  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting them  to  the  territory. 

Realizing  that  some  effort  was  neces- 
sary to  harmonize  the  real  estate  deal- 
ers in  order  that  a  closer  co-operation 
might  be  effected  with  the  immigration 
bureau  of  the  East  in  locating  the  home 
seekers  who  are  brought  into  Oregon, 
there  has  been  incorporated  in  Pprt- 
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land  *'The  Western  Oregon  Immigra- 
tion Association,"  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $5900. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  move- 
ment will  to  a  large  extent  solve  the 
much  perplexed  question  of  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  local  rivalries  which  has 
been  so  annoying  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Eastern  immigration  bureau  to  locate 
home  seekers  here,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  not  only  the  real  estate  dealers, 
but  also  the  business  men  of  Western 
Oregon  will  heartily  lend  their  co-oper- 
ation to  the  company's  efforts. 

flood  L^nd  "E^^*^^'^  people  are  notlook- 
OUntiful  ^"^  ^^^  irrigated  lands,*'  says 
^^^  Mr.   Shultz,    agent    of    the 

Harriman  Immigration  Bureau,  '*and 
the  immigration  bureaus  of  Western 
roads,  having  a  surplus  of  territory  up- 
on which  rain  falls  at  sufficient  intervals 
to  satisfy  farmers,  are  not  urging  arid 
land  settlement  upon  the  ranchers  of 
the  Middle  Western  States.  Eventual- 
ly, it  is  felt  by  immigration  agents  that 
the  results  of  irrigation  will  have  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  Easterners,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  campaign 
should  be  undertaken  at  present. 

"The  inquiries  among  Eastern  farm- 
ers for  lands  in  the  Coast  country  are 
unusually  heavy,  and  I  predict  that 
when  the  Fall  movement  of  settlers  be- 
gins, the  number  coming  to  Oregon 
will  show  a  big  increase  over  last  year. 
Our  immigration  bureau  covers  the  en- 
tire State  of  Oregon,  Eastern  Oregon 
and  a  part  of  Idaho.  The  majority  of 
inquiries  are  directed  toward  this  state. 

"I  have  just  completed  a  trip  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  The  people  of  this  state 
realize  that  this  is  a  wonderfully  fertile 
country,  and  one  that  justifies  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  about  it.  Here 
are  lands  found  that  compare  most  fa- 
vorably with  any  other  section  in  the 
country.  For  instance,  I  got  off  the 
tr^in  at  a  point  where  one  could  find 
nothing  in  sight,  save  apparently  bar- 
ren hill-tops.  Yet  a  trip  over  the  coun- 
try showed  that  underneath  the  ferns 
were  growing  rich  clover  fields  upon 
which  stock  could  be  fed  to  advantage." 


Xn  Irrigation— 

ti^^iA^^  ii....M>«^«>  President  Roosevelt, 
Sll^tSr^    in  his  speech  at  Og- 

"^^•^  den,  had  this  to  say 

concerning  irrigation  and  the  Irrigation 
Congress  to  be  held  at  that  city :  **I  am 
delighted  that  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress  is  to  be  held  here  next  fall, 
and  I  congratulate  the  State  of  Utah 
upon  the  fact  that  its  legislature  was 
the  first  ever  to  pass  an  appropriation 
for  such  a  congress.  There  can  be  noth- 
ing of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  growth  of  our  country  during  the 
half  century  that  is  opening  than  this 
question  of  irrigation.  It  is  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  the  growth  of  all  of  the 
states  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  im- 
mediately to  either  side ;  and  anything 
that  is  of  such  consequence  to  one  por- 
tion of  our  country  is  necessarily  of 
consequence  to  all.  I  cannot  with  too 
much  emphasis  say  that  every  wise  and 
patriotic  man  will  favor  any  scheme  for 
the  betterment  of  a  part  of  the  country, 
whether  it  is  his  own  section  or  not,  be- 
cause whatever  helps  a  part  of  us  in  the 
long  run  helps  us  all.  ...  I  feel 
that  it  was  not  merely  my  privilege, 
but  my  duty,  to  ask  the  national  gov- 
ernment— the  government  representing 
the  people  of  the  entire  nation — to  do 
all  in  its  power  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  interest  of  those  states  whose  suc- 
cess is  largely  dependent  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  irrigation. 

"And  as  one  step  toward  doing  that 
work,  I  hope  most  earnestly  that  you 
and  all  the  other  states  in  interest  will 
push  forward  and  will  in  every  way  en- 
deavor to  make  the  meeting  of  the  Irri- 
gation Congress  here  in  Ogden  a  thor- 
ough success.  And  I  say  that,  not  mere- 
ly in  the  interest  of  the  states  which  arc 
to  be  benefited  by  irrigation,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  Union,  I  want  to  see 
that  congress  a  success ;  I  want  to  sec 
the  work  of  irrigaton  made  the  greatest 
possible  success." 


Xni^fstlgAtions 
Cnatah 


The  office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  just  issued 
Bulletin  No.  124.  a  report  on  the  laws 
and  customs  under  whkb  wateij  is  di- 
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verted,  controlled  and  used  in  irrigation 
in  Utah,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Elwood  Mead,  chief  of  irrigation  inves- 
tigations. The  object  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  set  out  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Teel,  in  thq 
opening  paragraph  of  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"All  studies  of  irrigation  lead  to  one 
conclusion — that  some  public  control  of 
the  water  supply  is  necessary  to  the 
best  use  of  the  resources  of  an  arid 
country.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
conflicts  will  arise,  and  when  they  do 
arise  som«e  power  beyond  the  conflict- 
ing parties  must  come  in  to  define  their 
respective  rights.  The  most  important 
question  in  irrigation  in  this  country  is, 
Who  shall  be  the  arbiter  when  such 
conflicts  over  water  rights  arise?  Or,  Is 
it  not  possible  to  create  a  system  of 
water  administration  which  will  antici- 
pate such  conflicts  and  render  them  im- 
possible? This  report  is  a  study  of  these 
questions  in  the  State  of  Utah.  This 
state  is  not  a  new  field,  giving  free  op- 
portunity for  the  creation  of  an  ideal, 
but  one  in  which  rights  have  become 
vested,  customs  have  grown  up,  and 
legal  principles  have  become  establish- 
ed. It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  study 
the  history  of  the  state  in  its  dealings 
with  water,  both  within  and  without 
the  law,  to  see  wherein  the  laws  and 
customs  have  produced  good  results, 
and  wherein  they  have  failed ;  to  see 
what  principles  have  become  establish- 
ed with  which  new  laws  must  conform 
or  be  declared  void.  Such  a  study  has 
two  objects.  The  first  is  to  help  the 
people  of  Utah  in  the  establishment  of 
an  irrigation  system  which  will  bring 
about  the  largest  use  of  their  water  sup- 
ply; the  second  is  to  present  to  other 
states  having  like  conditions  the  les- 
sons of  lotah's  experience." 

The  plan  for  this  investigation  was 
to  select  typical  streams  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  and  describe  the  act- 
ual conditions  created  by  the  appropri- 
ation and  use  of  their  waters.  Thus,  the 
Virgin  and  Sevier  were  selected  in 
Southern  Utah,  the  Weber  and  Logan 
in  the  northern  part,  and  the  Jordan 
and  its  tributaries  in  Central  Utah.  In 
this  way  practically  every  feature  of 
the  state's  irrigation  system,  many  of 
them  having  a  curious  as  well  as  eco- 


nomic interest,  are  described.  Three  of 
the  reports  were  prepared  by  residents 
of  the  state,  two  of  whom  had  official 
as  well  as  personal  opportunities  of  be- 
coming fully  informed  regarding  exist- 
ing conditions,  one  being  Hon.  A.  F. 
Doremus,  State  Engineer,  and  the  other 
Prof.  G.  L.  Swendsen,  Professor  of  Irri- 
gation Engineering  in  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  other  reports 
were  prepared  by  the  regular  agents  of 
the  Department,  who  had  carried  on 
similar  studies  in  other  parts  of  the 
West,  and  were,  therefore,  able  to  com- 
pare the  institutions  of  Utah  with  those 
of  other  states.  This  makes  the  report 
especially  valuable,  since  the  conditions 
are  discussed  by  those  who  have  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  state,  and  also 
by  fhose  who  are  in  a  measure  disinter- 
ested students  of  the  questions  in- 
volved. 

For  the  people  of  Utah,  probably  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  report  are 
the  view  it  gives  them  of  the  conditions 
which  demand  a  change  in  the  laws  of 
the  state,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
law  passed  in  1903,  showing  that  it  does 
not  create  an  entirely  new  system,  but 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  former 
system  of  water  control. 

The  distinctive  features  of  Utah's 
economic  life  is  co-operation,  and  the 
reports  give  an  interesting  view  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  co-oper- 
ative canal  companies,  showing  the  cost 
of  water  rights,  the  annual  cost  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  returns  obtained  from  the 
use  of  water.  These  co-operative  com- 
panies furnish  water  to  farmers  cheaper 
than  any  other  companies,  since  the 
farmers  pay  no  profits  to  anyone,  the 
assessments  being  just  large  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  keeping  their  canals  in 
order  and  distributing  the  water.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  water  is  about 
$1.25  per  acre  irrigated. 

The  point  in  which  Utah  irrigators 
excel  those  of  other  states  is  in  their 
distribution  of  water  from  ditches.  In- 
stead of  dividing  the  water  supplied  by 
a  canal  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of 
each  stockholder,  each  is  given  a  good 
sized  stream,  the  time  which  each  is 
allowed  the  use  of  a  stream  being  pro- 
portioned to  his  interest  in  the  canal. 
These  methods  can  well  be  studied  bjj 
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the  people  of  the  other  arid  states, 
while  the  people  of  Utah  can  study  with 
profit  the  administrative  laws  of  the 
neighboring  states. 

This  bulletin  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  reports  on  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  several  states,  the  first  dealing 
with  California  conditions.  These  re- 
ports give  a  great  mass  of  information 
which  is  necessary  for  legislators, 
courts  and  lawyers,  if  they  are  to  deal 
intelligently  with  the  legal  questions 
relating  to  rights  to  water.  Economists 
and  others  who  wish  to  study  the  sub- 
ject of  irrigation  in  its  broader  respects 
will  find  in  them  much  valuable  data 
as  to  laws  and  forms  of  organizations, 
and  their  effects,  while  the  irrigation 
farmers  will  find  them  full  of  suggest- 
ions as  to  methods  and  crops. 

eiwood  Mead 

CMtf  of  Xirfgation  XirvcsHgations 

Xn  the  Lumber  Xndustry— 

BC0  Lumber  ^^^  volume  of  business  done 
BiMimae  ^^  ^^^^  mills  of  the  Coast 
during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1903  is  far  in  excess  of  any 
six  months  in  the  history  of  the  lumber 
trade,  says  the  West  Coast  Lumber- 
man. Reports  of  rail  shipments  have 
not  yet  been  received,  but  in  spite  of  a 
serious  car  shortage  covering  the  en- 
tire period,  the  business  done  by  rail 
shippers  has  been  very  heavy  in  lumber 
and  shingles.  Bad  weather  on  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  delayed  for  several  weeks 
the  loading  of  cargoes  and  reduced  the 
output.  At  the  cargo  loading  ports  in 
Oregon  shipments  have  been  heavy. 
Portland  beats  all  its  records  by  load- 
ing in  the  first  half  of  1903,  in  round 
numbers,  165,000,000  feet  of  lumber  on 
cars  and  ships.  When  to  this  is  added  a 
large  local  trade,  it  can  be  seen  that 
Portland  is  manufacturing  lumber  at 
the  rate  of  400,000,000  feet  annually. 

Grays  Harbor  is  cutting  lumber  at 
the  twentieth  century  gait.  Up  to  July 
1st  of  this  year  her  cargo  shipments 
reached  105,560.664  feet  of  lumber,  18,- 
540,^00  lath,  and  17,610,450  shingles. 
Her  local  and  rail  trade  swell  these  fig- 
ures on  lumber  to  at  least  150,000,000 
feet. 

Puget  Sound  mills  have  sent  to  for- 
eign ports  durng  the  first  half  of  1903, 
a  total  of  182,640,000  feet  of  lumber  and 


13,353,000  shingles.  This  statement  does 
not  include  cargoes  to  Alaska  or  Cali- 
fornia, which  have  been  heavy. 

British  Columbia  mills  sent  out  by 
cargo  31,223,534  feet  of  lumber  and 
521,820  shingles. 

While  this  increase  is  noted  in  the 
shipments  in  mills  located  on  or  near 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  mills  east  of  the  Coast  Range 
in  the  Inland  Empire  are  cutting  lum- 
ber in  greater  quantities  than  ever,  and 
will  continue  to  increase. 

mtheOIorU  ber    belt    in    the 

world  IS  to  be 
found  in  Western  Oregon  and  in  Wash- 
ington. According  to  government  re- 
ports, Oregon  has  about  335,000,000.000 
feet  of  standing  timber,  mostly  fir.  ce- 
dar, hemlock, spruce  and  larch.  As  there 
is  now  cut  in  the  state  about  1,000,000- 
000  feet  annually,  there  is  still  enough 
timber  left  to  last  for*  several  hundred 
years  at  the  same  rate  of  cutting,  pro- 
viding sufficient  and  much  needed  pre- 
cautions are  taken  for  the  elimination 
of  forest  fires.  In  the  timber  lands  of 
the  Eastern  States  a  yield  of  6,000  feet 
of  first-class  timber  is  a  good  average, 
but  in  the  lavish  Northwest  300,000 
feet  to  the  acre  is  not  unusual. 

In  JVEining— 

T«-^ai««rw«.rt.    C.     F.     Owen,    state 

Washmgton,  has  re- 
cently made  a  tour  of  the  important 
coal  mining  districts  and  reports  great 
strides  being  made  on  every  hand  to  in- 
crease the  already  full  output  of  the 
mines.  In  nearly  every  case  the  mines 
have  reached  a  stage  of  production 
equal  to  their  highest  record  in  years 
gone  by,  and  in  most  cases  are  endeav- 
oring to  double  the  output,  while  some 
of  the  mines,  as  the  Roslyn  and  Clc 
Elum  mines,  have  already  doubled 
their  capacity  over  that  of,  say,  three 
years  ago. 

At  Blue  Canyon  a  slope  is  being  rap- 
idly pushed  to  the  500-foot  level,  with 
the  intention  of  doubling  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mine  when  the  slope  shall 
have  been  completed. 

At  the  Isaquah  mines  the  5co-foot 
level  is  being  pushed^  down^  another 
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400  feet  with  what  rapidity  is  possible, 
with  the  company  also  doing  work  on 
their  Grand  Ridge  property  as  if  that, 
too,  was  to  be  made  to  yield  heavily 
in  the  near  future.  At  Copedale,  a  new 
system  of  timbering  has  been  introduc- 
ed, making  it  possible  to  extract  near- 
ly all  the  coal,  when  before  only  10  per 
cent,  was  taken  out. 

At  Renton,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  rock  strata  embedding  the  coal 
is  nothing  but  compressed  sand,  which 
runs  90  per  cent,  pure  silica.  A  glass 
company  has  been  formed  with  works 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  which  has 
contracted  with  the  coal  company  for 
all  of  the  sand  it  can  produce  along 
with  its  coal.  Another  advantage 
which  has  developed  for  the  Renton 
Coal  company  is  that  the  clay  which 
also  accompanies  the  coal  strata,  when 
mixed  with  a  proportion  of  the  sand 
and  a  small  portion  of  other  clay  is  an 
ideal  mixture  for  the  making  of  fire 
bricks  capable  of  resisting  an  intense 
heat.  The  coal  company  has  contract- 
ed for  its  clay,  too,  and  coal,  clay  and 
silica  sand-rock  will  be  hoisted  from 
the  same  mine.  The  glass  concern  is 
en^ged  in  the  erection  of  vast  works 
capable  of  consuming  many  tons  of  the 
sandstone  each  day. 

Said  Mr.  Owen  of  the  condition  of 
the  coal  trade :  "That  the  complete  re- 
covery of  the  Washingfton  coal  trade 
announced  some  time  ago  is  of  a  more 
than  permanent  character  is  demon- 
strated by  the  work  now  going  on  to 
still  further  increase  the  amount  of  the 
product.  There  is  no  accumulation  of 
coal  at  the  mines,  either,  it  being  taken 
up  readily  as  fast  as  produced,  and  at 
a  price  declared  satisflactory.  Eaich 
day  sees  an  increase  in  the  shipping 
front  Puget  Sound,  and  the  cheap 
steaming  coals  of  Washington  are 
chosen  for  loading  bunkers  as  the  best 
possible  fuel  for  the  money  to  be  had 
anywhere.  Coaling  stations  on  the 
P^icific  are  being  stocked  largely  with 
Washington  coal,  and  these  stations 
are  being  called  on  so  frequently  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  the  supplies  there 
at  the  quantity  set  for  them  by  the 
government.  All  of  which  shows  that 
the  coal  business  of  the  state  is  but 
just  coming  to  its  own." 


tt-    a^^k       News  comes    from     Ross- 

Col  mbia  important  strike  has  been 
made  in  the  Juno  mine,  on 
Morning  mountain.  The  development 
work  at  the  mine  had  been  under  way 
as  usual,  when  it  was  decided  to  place 
several  m«n  about  100  feet  west  of  the 
shaft,  on  the  upper  vein,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stripping  the  ledge.  The  first 
round  of  shots  uncovered  a  ledge  four 
feet  wide.  The  ore  is  full  of  small  par- 
ticles of  gold  about  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head,  and  the  free  gold  is  scattered 
quite  evenly  through  the  quartz.  On 
this  showing  a  shaft  was  sunk  12  feet, 
and  there  is  no  change  in  the  width  of 
the  vein  or  in  the  values  of  the  ore.  The 
ledge  is  being  stripped  east  and  west 
from  the  point  where  the  strike  was 
made  with  most  encouraging  results. 
No  ore  is  being  extracted  save  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  development  to  ex- 
pedite the  work,  but  from  this  source 
about  300  sacks  have  been  filled,  and 
the  company  expects  to  make  a  record 
shipment.  The  ore  is  of  sufficient  val- 
ue to  warrant  a  close  guard  being  main- 
tained on  the  tonnage  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

In  Hgriculture— 

^  .  ^  ^  About  ten  years  ago 
DougUs  County      ^^^   ^^j^^^   conceived 

^^^  the   brilliant   idea   of 

handling  all  the  prunes  of  Douglas 
County,  and  at  the  same  time  supply- 
ing all  of  Chicago  with  that  fruit.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  with  a  firm  in 
Chicago,  whereby  the  firm  was  to  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer,  and  the  supply 
was  to  come  from  Oregon  without  the 
intervention  of  the  middleman.  Every- 
thing was  progressing  nicely  until  one 
morning  the  Chicago  people  wanted  to 
know%  "just  how  many  prunes  could  be 
furnished." 

Our  reply  was  prompt,  and  the 
amount  considered  enormous.  It  wast: 
"Ten  carloads  a  month  for  three 
months." 

Chicago  made  an  equally  prompt  re- 
ply. It  read  as  follows:  "From  your 
previous  correspondence  we  thought 
you  had  some  prunes  for  sale.  Ten  car- 
loads  a  month!    Wh^.,^.the^^,(g<jsW«(^ 
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would  eat  them  up  before  breakfast.  If 
at  any  time  in  the  future  your  people 
conclude  to  grow  prunes,  kindly  let  us 
know." 

Our  proposed  prune  enterprise  died 
right  there.  That  was  in  1892.  In  the 
year  1902  there  were  shipped  from 
Douglas  County  eighteen  trainloads  of 
ten  cars  each,  or  180  cars  of  prunes,  ag- 
gregating 5,000,000  pounds.  The  prune 
industry  has,  therefore,  increased  600 
per  cent,  in  ten  years.  We  are  not  ad- 
vised as  to  the  increase  of  Chicago's 
newsboys,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Douglas  County's  present  prune  crop 
would  afford  them  a  fair  meal. 

Like  every  new  enterprise,  the  cul- 
ture of  prunes  had  to  be  learned.  To  be 
sure,  some  trees  will  bear  some  prunes 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  but  the 
successful  prune  grower  is  a  specialist 
in  his  line.  The  necessary  knowledge 
of  prune  culture  has  been  acquired  by 
experience ;  the  acreage  is  being  stead- 
ily increased  ;  the  methods  of  handling 
the  fruit,  both  green  and  cured,  is  being 
constantly  improved  upon;  while  the 
demand  and  corresponding  prices  are 
growing  and  getting  better. 

Another  fact  has  been  demonstrated 
in  prune  growing,  to-wit:  That  the 
rolling  hill  lands  produce  almost  as 
much  in  quantity  and  a  superior  quality 
of  fruit.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the 
prunes,  but  is  the  rule  with  apples, 
pears,  peaches  and  grapes.  Douglas 
County  will  ship,  the  coming  season, 
over  220  carloids  of  prunes.  The  pick- 
ing and  packing  of  the  prunes  will  em- 
ploy a  small  army  of  people  far  into  the 


late  fall,  while  the  returns  from  the 
product  will  make  many  a  family  com- 
fortable for  the  winter.  There  remain 
thousands  of.  acres  of  hill  land,  especi- 
ally adapted  by  nature  for  the  easy  cul- 
tivation and  successful  growing  of  va- 
rious fruits,  that  at  present  are  growing 
a  wealth  of  brush  useful  only  to  wood 
rats  in  building  nests.  If  all  the  avail- 
able fruit  ground  in  Douglas  Count>' 
was  put  to  trees,  we  would  have  a 
source  of  revenue  that  would  make  the 
term  "hard  times"  an  expression  with- 
out meaning.  m.  OL  Cardwell 

Secretary  Roseburg  0e«rd  of  OiadU 


Condition  of 
CCUshington  Banks 


Xn  General — 

Reports  from  53  of 
the  state  banks  of 
Washington,  show- 
ing their  condition  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness. May  31,  1903,  indicate  a  gain  of 
more  than  33  i-i  per  cent,  in  the  volume 
of  business  for  1903  over  that  of  1902. 
The  gain  in  exact  numbers  is  $6,799,- 
485.39.  Individual  deposits  subject  to 
check  have  increased  in  the  same  time 
over  $5,000,000,  indicating  increased 
prosperity  to  customers  as  well  as 
stockholders  of  the  institutions.  The 
cash  on  hand  has  increased  half  a  mil- 
lion, thus  showing  reinarkable  improve- 
ment all  along  the  line.  The  State  Au- 
ditor has  compiled  these  figures  from 
reports  made  by  53  of  the  state  banks 
of  Washington,  which  constitute  all  but 
a  few  minor  institutions  of  the  kind, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  indi- 
cation of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
state. 


Halftone  by  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Ignatg  Frohtnan. 
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Cbt  Soundin'  8e*— 

Nuthin'  doin'  here  to-morrer, 
Town  as  dull  as  it  can  be. 

Nuthin'  doin*  here  to-morrer; 
Goin'  to  the  soundin'  sea, 
Goin'  to  the  soundin*  sea. 

Nuthin'  doin'  here  to-morrer. 
Waves  are  rollickin'  an'  free; 

Nuthin'  doin'  here,  to-morrer, 
Goin*  to  the  soundin'  sea, 
Goin'  to  the  soundin'   sea. 

Nuthin*  doin*  here  to-morrer. 
Clams  as  fat  as  they  can  be; 

Nuthin'   doin'   here   to-morrer. 
Clams  an'  lobsters  by  the  sea. 
Clams  an'  lobsters  by  the  sea. 

Nuthin'  doin'  here  to-morrer, 
Don't  you  wish  that  you  was  me? 

Nuthin'  doin'  here  to-morrer, 
Eatin'  lobsters  by  the  sea, 
Eatin*   lobsters   Dy  the  sea. 

Nuthin'  doin'  here  to-morrer. 
But  the  waves  are  callin*  me; 

Nuthin*  doin'  here  to-morrer, 
An*  my  love  is  by  the  sea, 
An'  my  love  is  by  the  sea. 

Nuthin*  doin'  here  to-morrer, 
All  the  world  is  gay  to  me; 

For  my  love  an'  me,  to-morrer, 
Sit  beside  the  soundin'  sea. 
Sit  an*  watch  the  soundin*  sea. 

Nuthin'  doin*  here  to-morrer, 
But  my  love  she  waits  for  me; 

Waits  until  the  sweet  to-morrer, 
Sittin'  by  the  soundin'  sea, 
Sittin'  by  the  soundin*  sea. 

— 8*rab  f  tebcr  ncndcraon 


"You  do  not  inject  enough  contempt, 
spite  and  venom  into  that  word.** 

"I  can  do  no  better.** 

"Nonsense!-  Speak  it  just  as  you  say 
'plush'  when  you  meet  a  rival  in  a  sealskin 
sacque." — Life. 

♦     ♦    * 

He — If  I  should  kiss  you,  what  would  you 
do? 

She — I  never  meet  an  emergency  until  it 
arises. 

"But  if  it  should  arise?" 

"I'd  meet  it  face  to  face.**— Yale  Record. 


REROV 


THE 


KILL^CERlil! 


thit  burro wi  up  the  icilp,  miking 
dindmfr  icurf.  cauilnj  the  hair  to 
ftll,  uKf  ritutly 

BALDNESS. 

Vou  will  hiv«  NO  MORE  DAN. 
DRUFF,  FALLING  HAIR,  ar 
BALDNESS  if  you  uk 

NEWBRO'S 

HERPIOIDE 

The  only  tlalr  PrtpifAtlon  on  this 
«b»otuUly  n«w  scknUFIc  principle. 

For  lAk  by  dnijjifti.    PHc«|L 


%fttn  1-mr> 


CHOCOLATES  AND 
BON  SONS 

Hivr  the  brg«E  sale  of  any  like  product  in  the 
world.  SampJe  %-\h.  package  mdil?i)  [q  any 
address  for   30  cents, 

LOT  Q.  SWETLAND 

344  Wtshtnglon  Streal  POflTLANO.^EGOH 
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Destroy  the  CjuiBe— 

Many  people  wash  their  scalps  Saturday 
night  or  Sunday,  to  try  to  keep  the  dandruff 
down  for  the  week,  but  on  Monday  night 
the  scalp  has  begun  to  itch,  and  Tuesday 
morning  will  find  a  good  supply  of  dandruff 
when  the  hair  is  brushed.  There  is  but  one 
real,  scientific  way  of  curing  dandruff,  and 
that  is  to  kill  the  germ  that  causes  it,  and 
falling  hair,  and  finally  baldness.  There  is 
only  one  preparation  that  will  destroy  the 
germ,  and  that  is  Newbro's  Herpicide.  It  is 
an  entirely  new  discovery,  and  the  only 
hair  preparation  that  is  based  on  the  new 
scientific  principle.  In  addition,  Herpicide 
is  a  very  refreshing  hair  dressing  for  regu- 
lar toilet  use.  Sold  by  leading  druggists. 
Send  IOC  in  stamps  for  sample,  to  The  Her- 
picide Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Wise  Bros..  Dentists,  Failing  Building, 
Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

♦     ♦    ♦ 

"What  are  the  probabilities  today,  Hor- 
ace?" asked  Mrs.  Naggus,  who  was  prepar- 
ing to  take  a  walk. 

Mr.  Naggus,  literary  editor  of  the  Daily] 
Bread,  looked  gloomily  into  vacancy,  as  he! 
replied: 

"Showers  of  light  fiction  from  the  north- 
east, threatening  cloud  of  historical  novels 
over  Indiana  region,  local  thunderstorms  of 
heavy  poetry,  hot-stuff  fables  in  form  of 
summer-resort  booklets,  cloud-burst  of  dia- 
lect stories,  problem  plays,  and  crank  pam- 
phlets, together  with  variable  breezes  of  va- 
cation literature,  followed  by  a  probable 
frost." 

"But  I  mean,  Horace,  will  it  rain?" 

"Rain,  Lucretia?"  he  said,  wearily;  "rain? 
There's  to  be  a  flood  of  'em!" — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Cbe  CaU  of  the  Rabbit- 
Long  since,  in  prehistoric  times. 

Before  the  apple-tree, 
The  rabbit  had  a  tail  as  long 

As  rabbit-tails  should  be. 

But  wandering  forth  one  winter  day, 
He  got  into  a  trap, 
Which  haply  missed  his  head,  but  clipped 
His  tail  off  with  a  snap. 

He  straightway  sought  a  cotton-field 
And  wrapped  the  stump  as  best 

He  could  with  cotton  from  the  boll. 
And  Darwin  did  the  rest.        — ^Judge. 


6ben  TMden  R«dminis  and  a  pie— 

"I  remember  once."  said  Uncle  Eb,  "I 
praised  a  woman's  pie.  We  were  over  in 
Canada,  buyin'  cattle.  T-he  woman  she  asked 


B).  Pi  N  AUD5 

EXU  DE^  ttUININEl 

Ed.  Pinaud's  Eau  de  Quiiune 

la  the  best  Hair  Rfislomiiva  kncjwii— U  prsserve  the 
hair  from  pjira$ftJc  articles,  tonea  up  the  hair  bulbs.      | 
deanses  the  acalp  and  post  lively  removes  dandruff. 

Ed.  Pinaud's  Eau  de  Qmnine 

la  al»  a  most  ejtcelknt  Hatr  Dresstng— The  sweet 

and  refined  odor  which  It  leaves  in  the  haSr  maJces 

the  toiSei  a  luxurr        i       ;       t       ^        :       :        ; 

SOLD   BVBRYWHBRB 


DRIFT 


me  if  there  was  anything  I'd  like  t*  hev  fer 
my  dinner.  I  told  her  thet  I  was  very  fond 
o'  berry  pie.  so  she  made  one.  It  came  on 
the  table  in  a  pan.  I  didn't  know  what  *t 
was,  er  mebbe  I  could  have  made  some  ex- 
cuse an'  got  away.  Suddenly,  the  woman 
begun  to  cut  it. 

"  'I've  made  that  pie  you  asked  fer,'  she 
said.  'Lt  took  me  a  long  time,  but  here  'tis, 
an'  I  hope  you'll  like  it.* 

"The  pie  was  about  three  inches  thick,  an' 
there  was  only  jest  a  leetle  streak  o'  red 
stain  through  the  middle  of  it  where  the 
berries  oughter  be." 

The  old  man  paused  a  moment. 

"Wall."  he  continued,  with  a  sigh,  *'of 
course  I  had  to  eat  that  pie.  It  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  I  ever  encountered.  Fer 
a  minnit  I  felt  as  if  I  was  ketched  in  a  bear 
trap.  But  I  looked  as  pleasant  as  possible 
an'  went  to  work  on  that  piece  o'  pie.  I  no 
sooner  got  through  than  it  went  to  work  on 
me.  There  wasn't  much  left  o'  me  next  day. 
I  lay  there  sick  abed,  an'  the  good  woman 
she  brought  up  another  pie.  She  wanted  to 
please  me,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  her 
what  I  thought  of  her  bakin'.  But  she  press- 
ed it  on  me. 

"  'No  more,  thank  ye.'  says  I. 

**  *I  thought  you  said  it  was  good,'  says 
she.  with  a  look  of  disappointment. 

"'Madam,*  says  I,  'the  pie  is  good,  but  I 
ain't  good  enough  to  eat  it.  I  hain't  even 
joined  the  church  yit.  Give  me  a  leetle  more 
time  fer  preparation.*" 


FIRE!  FIRE!! 

WkM  thatMUumfty  com—  yoti  mill  think  of  intynuwo. 

Will  your  'thinking  about  It"  como  TOO  LA  T£  7 

Dont  May,    Inturo  with  tho 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO. 

of  New  York.  The  great  American  Fif«Inaunuic«  Co. 
CMh  Cultal,  13,000,000  •  Attett  over  II  6,000,000 
AU  A¥AILABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  POUOY  HOLD^M 

J.  D.  COLEMAN,  Oeneral  Asent, 

Mhi  Tki  hrili  MMy       250  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FOOT^  POWER' 

L4TH[5 


H4CHI«SsSLPPllES 


DAYTCS  HARDWSf 


Eastern  Oregon  Commercial  College 
and  School  of  Shorthand 

BAKBR  CITY.  ORBOON 

Modem  methods  in  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand.  Beat 
■jrstema  in  each.    Board  and  Tuition  reksonable. 

PROF.  M.  O.  PERRY.  PRiNCrPAL 


TEETH  Extracted 

Without  PAIN 


CROVN  AND  BRIDGE  VORK 
A  SPECIALTY 

Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Dental  Offke  on 
tiie  Padfic  Coast 

The  Most  Sensitive  Teeth 

raied  Withotst  the 

Slightest  Pain 

ConsutiMiUm  Free     ^      Fees  Reasotuible 


DR.  B.E.  WRIGHT 

Gradiatc  of  lowt  State  Uiiyersity 
343^  Wishington  Street,  corner  Seventh 
Rhoae  North  2191    PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Office  Hourt :   8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.    Sundays,  1 0  a.  m.  to  1 2  m. 
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A  man  to  whom  illness  was  chronic, 
When  told  that  he  needed  a  tonic, 
Said,  "Oh,  doctor,  dear. 
Won't  you  make  it  beer?" 
"No,  no,"  said  the  Doc,  "that's  Teutonic." 
— Princeton  Tiger. 


A  new  application  of  the  rule  of  propor- 
tion between  labor  and  wages  is  illustrated 
in  a  little  story  told  by  a  representative  of 
the  house  of  Witmark.  The  leader  of  a  cer- 
tain band,  who  was  rehearsing  one  of  their 
publications,  stopped  the  music  abruptly 
and  frowned  at  a  stout  little  fellow  who  was 
putting  all  the  other  musicians  out. 

"Say,  Heerman,"  he  demanded,  "what  do 
you  mean  by  playing  a  lot  of  half  notes 
where  there  should  be  whole  notes?" 

Heerman  lowered  his  instrument. 

"Veil,"  he  said,  "I  make  explanations  by 
you.  You  cut  down  my  vages  to  haf  brice, 
don'd  you?" 

The  leader  started  in  amazement.  He  had 
done  so.  but 

"Und  I  gontinues  to  make  der  notes  wit 
my  instrumend.  but  dey  will  be  haf  notes 
until  der  vagcs  is  put  back  to  whole  brice. 
Vat  ist  fair  ist  fair,  aind't  id?" — Baltimore 
Telegram. 


IVd  IVard  Hbout  Cbem— 

Sitting  before  his  straw  bungalow  was 
Mustafa  Dhrinke,  king  of  Canabilia-on-the- 
bog.  His  slaves  stood  like  a  minstrel  troupe 
in  a  semi-circle  about  him,  salaaming  so  low 
that  they  burned  their  foreheads  on  the  hot 
sands  of  the  desert. 

"By  the  beard  of  Pfeffer!"  began  the  king, 
"here  I've  been  ringing  for  a  waiter  for  the 
past  moon.  Hereafter  I  swear  by  the  left  ear 
of  Bryan  that  I  will  deduct  a  peso  from  your 
wajiis  for  every  kilometre  that  you  keep  me 
waiting.  What  was  that  you  served  me  yes- 
terday a.  m.?    It  upset  me  entirely." 

"That,  oh,  Pickleface!"  began  the  tallest 
slave,  in  a  sing-song  tone  of  voice,  arising 
and  reading  from  a  yellow  papyrus,  "was  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Chicago." 

"Well,  the  next  time  you  serve  one  of 
those  things,"  yelled  Mustafa,  "if  you'll  just 
serve  him  without  his  whiskers  it  won't  taste 
so  much  like  bird's-nest  soup.  Sabbe?  What 
have  you  on  the  men-u  for  tu-dhiy?" 

"A  good  missionary,"  replied  the  chef. 

"To  fudge  with  a  missionary!"  hoarsly  re- 
plied the  chief.  "My  stummique  is  too  weak 
for  that.  Besides,  these  Amerikhans  tell  us 
it's  hard  to  keep  a  good  man  down.  Bring 
me  a  shredded  hobo.    Avaunt!" 

And  they  avaunted. — Judge. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  all  Western  Stocks 


IVnie  or  wire  us  for  quotations  on  tbtfoUow- 
*^g  prominent  stocks : 

Oregon  Securities  Co.,  Div. 

Red  Boy  Consolidated,  Div. 

Sttf  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

Oregon  Monarch 

LeRoy  Mining  Co. 

St  Helens  and  Galice  Consolidated,  Div. 

CrysUi  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

South  Pole  Consolidated 
Golconda  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Div. 

and  all  other  Prominent 
Stocks 


LY.KEADY&CO. 

Mines  and  MIninj 
Falling  Buildinj     •     Portland,  Orejon 


There  are  Many 

Kinds  of  Gin 

but 

DR.  BOUVIER*S 

Buchu 
GIN 

Has  No  Rqual 


An  Infillable  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder 

Troubles.    Sold  by  All  Liquor  Dealers. 

WORTH  TRYING 

QRUNAUER  COMMISSION   CO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

1 1 6  California  Street  San  Fiancisco,  Cal. 

ff^RlTE  FOR  BOOKLET 
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Make  Your  Own  Belts  ?1,™  Beadwork  Loom 


A  practical  loom  for  the  weaving  of  Indian  beadwork  belts,  sashes,  chains,  fobs,  etc.    Weaves  a 
belt  any  length  desired.    Combines  Simplicity  with  PRACTicABiLinr.    A  Child  Can  Use  It. 

A  Ne^v  Fancx  VITorK  for  Xmas 

Mothers  and  Teachers  should  get  them  for  their  children.     It  will  help  them  to  be  skilful  with 
their  fingers,  and  is  invaluable  as  a  developer  of  their  mechanical  and  artistic  brain  cells.     For 
restlessness  on  a  rainy  day  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.     BEGINNER'S  COMPLETE  OUTFIT,  $1.50 
Loom  in  Cardboard  Box,  with  Printed  Instructions,  by  express  25  cents  extra.    For  sale  only  by 

FROHMAN  TRADING  COMPANY,  Parlor  Q  Portland  Hotel  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Indian  Beads  and  Indian  Baskets. 


r-  '■' 


Send    ajc     E 
CARROLT.  riTfH  .    L 


half-puuftil    f^x-kiiKc,    post  I u. Ill   if   ymi  mr-ntion  tlt^^i(ljl|^^^ig^^^ 
CHIP    CO       ,5j    Morn  son    ^d 
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Forestry  20i 
Irrigation 

AMonthly  Ma  jazinCtdevotcd  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  natural  resources  throujh  wise  use 


Publuhed  in  Washington,  in  clote  touch  with  the 
National  Government,  nuking  its  articles  authora-  . 
dve,  meritorious  and  timely.  The  list  of  contribu- 
tors inclwles  the  names  of  the  leaders  in  these  two 
lines  of  endeavors  f  This  magadne  not  only  keeps 
pace  with  the  increanng  interest  in  forestry  and  irri- 
gation, but  leads  the  thought  in  these  two  important 
questions.  It  b  of  interest  to  all  who  want  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  logical  "expansion**  questions  now 
before  the  country  ^  If  you  are  interested  in  these 
two  live  subjects,  which  President  Roosevelt  con- 
siders '*the  most  vital  of  the  internal  questions  of  the 
United  States**  you  should  be  a  subscriber  to  Forettry 
and  Irrigation^  oflkial  organ  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association  and  of  the  National  Irrigation  As- 
sociation f  Subscription  price,  $i.oo  a  year. 
Sample  copy  free  if  you  mention  The  Pacijic  Monthly 

Address,  romCSTRY  and  IRRIGATION 

Atlantic  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


One  Hundred  Dollars 
in  Gold  Each  Month! 


Is  what  th«  averase  eood  salesman  or 
woman  makes.  Some  make  from  ten 
to  twenty  dollars  per  day  on  oommie- 
sion.  SIX  HOURS  each  day  is  the  aver- 
age time  fiven  to  work  and  it  is  an  every- 
day work.  It  is  an  all-the-yoar-araund 
business.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Centle- 
nuin  or  Lady  and  we  employ  only  re- 
liable, honest  poople.  Experience  as 
salesman  is  not  necessary.  We  nuinu- 
facture  over  forty  articles,  most  of  them 
our  own  patents-  We  assign  territory 
and  protect  our  sales  people  in  their  ter- 
ritory. You  have  a  customer  in  every 
house  where  smoke  comes  out  of  a  chim- 
ney. We  want  local  agents  in  every 
town  and  general  a^nts  to  handle  and  con- 
trol territory  and  appoint  their  own  local 
agents.  We  prefer  to  assign  territory  In 
Washington.  Oregon.  Montana.  Idaho, 
Alaska  and  the  Philippines  but  will  cor- 
respond with  eligible  parties  anywhere. 

Writt  to  us,  address 

DR.  MAGORIS  Home  Treatment 
Company,  Inc. 

Dept.  P. 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


Digitized  by 
Please  mcntioii  the  Paeific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertieen 


Google 
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AUTHORS ! ! 

The  Pacific  Monthly   wants  lire,  up-to^late  articles,  with 

Shotos  (mart  be  first-class)  for  illastration.   Anything  interesting 
I  desired.     Address,  Thb  Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  Ore. 


BEAUTJFUL 

HUMAN  HAIR 

SWITCHES 

S£MT  aM  APPROVAL 


k 


Mail  to  us  a  lock  of  your  tair  cut 
close  to  tlic  roots  ond  we  vr^]\  send 

litem,  34  inches  ioiijf,  weight  iji 
otmces.  If  jrou  find  it  of  most 
ex^tmorditmry  value  and  nre  per- 
fectly satls&ed,  remft  only  |i  50; 
otherwl'^e  return.  Enclose  fi« 
cents  for  po.%tag^e+ 

ftvd  »nd  Qrmjf  Bmtiehm» 

One  1 1. 50  switch  will 
be  gtven  Ir'itoi:  T, 
i»elUti^  %  fiwitclie!^  at  |!.5d  each< 

We  can  supply  all  kinds  of  Hair  Goods  Bt 
extrefiiely  low  prices.    Send  for  CSitalos:. 


ooc  &  oo-r  ohioB^o^  nim 


THE  WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD! 

The  Magoris 
Cactus  Fiber  Bath 
and  Flesh  Brush 


Used  5,000  times  and  doing  flood  service  yet 

Hade  entirely  of 
vegetable  fiber  :: 
Made  with  a  sewing 
macbine  : :  No  wood 
to  crack  or  warp  : : 
No  metal  to  rust  : : 
No  glue  to  melt  ;: 
No  rubber  to  soften 
No  holes  to  fill  with 
dirt  and  germs  :: 
Perfectly  flexible— 
fits  any  spot  on  the 

gerson  : :  The  only 
rush  In  the  world 
that  can  be  puritied 
by  heat  or  steam  :: 
Boil  or  bleach  It 
without  barm  :: 
Bend  it  tothelaun- 

dry    with    your 

TUBKigH  50o      washing  ::::::       mitten  75c 

Vb9  dry  as  a  flesh  brush.    Use  with  HOT  water  as  a 

■oft  bath  b^ush    Use  with  COLD  water  as  a  HARD  bath 

'bmslu    Removee  Blackheads.  Pimples,  Moth  Patches. 

Bnlwaway  Rheumatism,  Stiffness,  Lameness,  etc 

TarkUli  Brusli  50  cents.    Ask  for 

It  at  stores  or  order  by  mall  direct 

•*YOUCAK  TAKK  A  TURKISH  BATH  IN  A  BASW  IF  YOU  USB  A 
CACTUS  FIBER  BRUSH." 

DR.  MAGORIS   HOME  TREATMENT  CO.,  INC. 

BiNGHAMTON,    N.    Y. 

N.  B.— Agents  wanted  to  Introduce  our  specialties 
•rery where.    Full  particulars  sent  on  request. 


EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO. 


We  Manufacture 

TRICYCLES 
TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

INVALID  ROLLING 

CHAIRS  ami  HOSPITAL 

FURNITURE 

Send  tor  Catalogue 

2018  Market  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


534  S.  Broadway        u      u        LOS  ANGELES 


IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC 
GOODS 

Albert  Bittner 

HIGH  CLASS 

M^rcKai^t  Tailor 


412  Washington  St.      PORTLAND,  ORE 


>oooo 


HATTERS   AND   FURNISHERS 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Ag:ents  for 

KNOX  HATS 

94  Third  St.     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Western  Mantle  Co. 


:=  PORTLAND.  OREGON  Z= 

ManufaAure  High  Grade  Gas 
and  Gasoline 

Incandescent  Mantles 


Our  business  and  pleasure  —  to  give 
more  light  to  the  world.  No  mantle 
made  in  America  or  Europe  excel  ours 
in  light  or  strength. 

■  ALBSflOOMl  72  FlNST  Bt. 

OFFlOa  AMD    FAOTOMVi  387  C.  AlOBM 

POKTLAND.  oaeaoN 
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He  Smiles 
Had  Piles 
Was  Wild  witH  Pain 
Cured  Piles 

(TKat's  V^Ky) 

He  Smiles  Again 


HB  USBD  THB  DR.  MAGORIS  STANDARD 
PII^Band  RBCTAL  TRBATMBNT.  It  cnrad 
htai.  it  wUI  cure  you.  It  NBVBR  PAILS  to 
cure  PUm.  Ptotula,  Uloer«.  PlSMrM  and  All 
PUcMCff  the  Rectuoi.  We  GUARAKTBB  a 
cnre  or  refund  your  money. 

MONBY  TALKS,  WB  BACK  IT  UP. 

Sold  at  the  atoret  or  by  mail  postpaid  for  60 
cents.  Use  in  a  minute.  No  delay  from  duties. 
Safe  for  man.  woman  or  child. 

Write  to  us  for  f rva  books,  for  froe  advice  for 
yourself,  your  family,  your  friend. 

We  want  OBNBRAL  AGBNT8  and  8ALB3- 
PBOPLB  everywhere.  Town,  county  or  sUte 
temtorv  assigned  to  the  right  party.  Write  lor 
particulars. 

tlllllll!illEIIIEnMIIII»l."t 

(DK^'T  p.) 

BINQHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


WE   DO  A  GENERAL 

PRINTING 

—  BUSINESS  = 
and  Solicit  Yonr  Patronage 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 

A  SPECIMEN  OP 

OUR  WORE 


F.  W.  Baltes  <8^  Co. 

Second  and  CMc  Sit.,  Portland,  OregOA 


The  Weber  Tone 


Distinguished  artists 

pay  tribute  to  their  marked  superiority 

by  using  Weber  Pianos 


The  Weber  Co.,  No.  i  o8  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


These  Weber  Pianos,  in  all  styles,  told  by 


EQers  Piano  House,  "i^S?:^ 


St.,  Cor.  Park 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertiaers      V^nOOQLC 
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Portland,   Oreg'on 


u> 


i> 

I 


Ai  a  center  of  wealth,  and  in  comniercijil  imparlance,  Port  land  is  far  3  head  of  any  city  of 
equal  population  in  the  Untted  States.  In  population  Pc!>rtland  today  rank^  forty-second  among 
the  cities  of  the  Nadon.  As  a  wheat-shipping  point  but  four  citic*  of  ihe  United  State!  enjoy  a  larger 
export  trade  than  Portland  does.  Portland  ships  tamt  wheats  flour  and  tumber  tha.n  any  city  on  Sle 
Pacific  Coasts  and  the»e  stafJie*  are  products  of  the  immediate  country  with  flfhtch  Portland  dou  the 
principal  business,  la  the  volume  of  accumulated  K^ealth  on  the  basia  of  population,  Portland  ia 
one  of  the  richest  citlea  in   the  world. 

The  richnsts  of  the  country  tributary  to  Porttand  is  no  more  noticeable  than  is  the  diversity  of 
these  resource*.  South  of  Portland  for  SS°  miles  Uc  valkyi  of  wonderful  fertility,  while  In  the 
mountains  and  'O^  t^e  htgbcr  elevattona  bordering  this  »uceesBion  of  valleys  b  a  forest  wealth 
of  mestimable  value.  The  woods  of  Oregon's  forests  are  the  most  valuahte  for  general  commercial 
purpoaea  in  the  world.  The  output  of  the  gold  and  ailver  mines  of  Oregon  i^  one  of  the  great  re- 
ioiarcci  of  the  state.  Oregon 'a  numeroua  streans.  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  touch  &e  cooat 
line,  yield  large  values  of  fish  prodpcta,  as  stati^stics  show.  Oregon'si  fruit,  for  fullness  of  sue  and 
for  excellcfice  of  flavor,  surpass  the  world. 


Some  Favgrile  Views 
of  Portkiid.  showing  ihe  hafbor  and  two 
of  ihe  five  sncw-cTad  mountatna 
v1alb1:a  from  the  city 


Ha^oHf.  cmtfietyQfFasien^rDepf.,  Ch  R,  3t  H.  Co. 


Portland  will  always  remain  the  chief  bankinR  point  and  shipping  center  for  the  products  of 
the  entire  Columbia  River  watershed.  The  keynote  to  Portland's  continued  greatness  is  found  in 
the  water-level  haul  from  the  vast  fields  of  Eastern  Oregon,  Eastern  Washin^on  and  Northern 
Idaho  to  tidewater  at  this  port.  This,  with  an  open  river  to  the  sea,  lao  miles  distant,  insures  Port- 
land advantages  as  a  railroad  center  and  shipping  port  for  the  heavy  export  trade  that  no  other 
city  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  ever  hope  to  overcome. 

Portland's  tributary  cotmtry  is  rich,  and  the  best  part  of  this  country  is  upped  by  water-conrses 
which  carry  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  at  all  seasons  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  In  extent,  in  richness  of  soil,  in  productiveness  of  its  diversified  industries,  in  accessi- 
bility and  in  climatic  conditions,  the  countrv  which  supports  Portland  is  one  of  the  most  favored 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  spirit  which  has  inaugurated  the  movement  for  the  world  exposition 
m  Portland  in  1905  is  he  spirit  that  promises  the  most  for  the  future  greatness  of  Portland  as  a  city 
of  the  first  rank. 

For  further  information,  address, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portlandi  Oregon 
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Seattle,  Washing^ton 

Seattle,  Wash.,  is  situated  on  Puget  Sound  and  on  the  G.  N.,  N.  P.  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific railways,  1,850  miles  west  of  St.  Paul,  956  north  of  San  Francisco,  It  is  on  the  shortest 
line  between  New  York  and  the  Orient,  at  the  point  where  the  great  railways  meet  the 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  June  6,  1889,  occurred  the  terrible  conflagration  which  swept 
away  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  entailing  a  loss  of  $12,000,000.  The  city  was  rebuilt 
within  the  following  year,  much  better  and  more  modern  than  before.  The  population, 
which  had  reached  43000  in  1890,  had  doubled  in  1900. 

The  most  rapid  increase  in  population  occurred  during  the  years  1896  to  1900,  inci- 
dent to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  and  operations  in  the  Philippines  and  Ori- 
'  ent,  occasioning  large  increase  of  shipping  from  this  port.  With  the  operation  in  Alaska 
and  the  Orient,  Seattle  began  a  phenomenal  growth,  which  has  not  abated,  but  con- 
trarily  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  m  everv  direction,  in  keeping  with  the  increase 
of  population.    The  city  directory  indicates  a  present  population  of  132,000. 

Realty  transfers  for  1902  were  $17,927,763.  and  the  amount  of  building  permits  taken 
out  for  the  same  period,  $6,325,178.  Bank  clearings  for  1902,  $191,885,963.  The  bank  depos- 
its for  1902  were  $28,242,805,  an  increase  of  over  $8,000,000  in  1901.  The  receipts  of  gold 
at  the  Seattle  Assay  Office,  from  the  date  it  was  opened,  July  15,  1898,  to  December  31, 
1902,  amounted  to  $(57,919,838.10. 

One  of  the  remarkable  signs  of  advancement  for  the  city  in  the  past  two  years  was  in 
the  matter  of  new  buildings  and  general  improvements.  The  city  has  completed  a  gravity 
water  system,  at  an  expenditure  of  $1,200,000,  obtaining  a  never-ending  supply  of  pure 
mountain  lake  water;  the  street  railway  systems  have  generally  been  consolidated,  extend- 
ed and  largely  improved;  streets  have  been  paved  and  regraded.  Transportation  compa- 
nies have  greatly  improved  the  city's  water  front  in  building  large  and  commodious 
docks  and  warehouses,  and  business  blocks  have  been  constructed  up  in  the  thousands. 

An  indication  of  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  can  be  seen  by  the  following  postal 
figures:  The  postoffice  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  $228,000;  for  1902,  $277,000;  while 
the  money  orders  issued  and  paid  were,  for  1901,  $2,648  657;  for  1902,  $3,617,891.  Another 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1902,  24 
clerks  were  added  to  the  force,  and  16  letter  carriers;  5  additional  stations  were  also  added. 
There  are  now  employed  in  the  postoffice  88  clerks  (including  stations),  and  63  carriers. 

The  City  of  Seattle  now  has  connection  with  Tacoma  by  electric  street  car  system, 
and  has  transcontinental  railway  facilities  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Burlington  and  the  Canadian  Pacific;  a  Japanese  line  and  the  two  mammoth  steam 
freighters  to  take  the  run  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  system,  between  Seattle 
and  the  Orient.  These  two  freighters,  each  with  a  displacement  of  33,000  tons,  built  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  will  make  with  their  advent  a  vast  reduction  in  freight  rates  across  the 
continent,  as  well  as  to  the  Orient — promising  a  vast  increase  of  travel  and  freightage 
via  Seattle  to  and  from  Oriental  countries. 

Possibly  no  one  item  of  a  business  nature  ever  gave  so  much  of  promise  and  promi- 
nence as  the  awarding  of  a  contract  to  a  Seattle  firm  for  the  construction  of  a  first-class 
battle  ship  of  the  largest  class.  The  citizens  of  Seattle  made  up  a  bonus  of  $100,000. 
which  is  the  difference  between  Eastern  and  Western  prices,  following  this  gain  for  Se- 
attle came  the  magnanimous  gift  to  the  city  of  $200,000  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  the  public  library,  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of  Jan.  i,  1901. 

The  schools  and  churches  of  the  city  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  older  and 
larger  cities,  and  the  $200,000  high  school  building  now  under  construction  will  add  largely 
to  the  present  facilities — "second  to  few  cities  between  the  seas,"  says  an  eminent  authity, 

The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  is  just  across  the  Sound  from  Seattle,  and  its  supplies 
are  purchased  here.  The  expenditure  for  supplies  exceeds  $100,000  per  month.  It  has  the 
otify  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific  Coast  large  enough  to  dock  a  battle  ship.  It  gives  steady  em- 
ployment to  about  600  mechanics,  and  is  growing  in  importance  yearly.  Fort  Lawton  is 
situated  within  the  city  limits,  and  provision  is  being  made  to  increase  the  garrison  to  a 
full  regimental  post. 

The  merchants  of  Seattle  practically  control  the  trade  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, which  runs  up  into  many  millions  and  is  increasing  yearly.  Seattle  is  in  the  center 
of  the  coal  mining  district  of  Washington.  Some  of  the  mines  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city,  and  all  of  them  within  100  miles.  The  output  of  the  mines  in  1901  exceeded  2,500,- 
000  tons. 

Seattle  is  the  headquarters  and  base  of  supplies  of  the  Puget  Sound.  Alaska  and  Era- 
ser River  salmon  fisheries.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  wharves,  warehouses  and  elevators 
on  the  water  front  is  712,900  tons,  and  the  berths  for  vessels  alongside  of  the  wharves  are 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  line  of  ships  four  miles  long.  Two-thirds  of  these  improve- 
ments have  been  erected  since  June  i,  1900.  The  greatest  industry  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles.  There  are  about  450  lumber  and  shingle 
mills  in  the  state,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  8.000.000  feet  of  lumber  and  28,000,000  shingles 

For  further  information,  address  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash- 
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REAL  ESTATE,  ETC. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 

3  ^»ll"cE°'     Portland,  Oregon 


Special  atttttioo  to  cafc  of  property  of  iioci-fctidcntB 

O.G.  CHAMBERLAIN 

REAL  CSTATC  AND  LOANS 

Con«apondcnc«  Solichwd 

Office t    Room  I,  Dank  ftulMIng 

ATHCWA     »     UMATILLA  COUWTY      »     OKCGON 

Farms  and  Qty  Property  for  Sale 
A.  L  LORENZEN 


RCAL  CSTATC 
DROKCR 


No.  %%  lioln  Street 


WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


Q%Q,  T.  PraHiar,  Prettdent     : :     U.  8.  Corner  and  NoUrj  PabU« 

L.  H.  Pratlier,  Yioe-Prerident 

G.  S.  Hemnuui.  Secretanr-TraMorer,  Notary  Public 

The  Prather  Investment  Company 

Abstracts,  Conveysnclnff,  Real  Bstats, 

Insanuics  sod  Money  to  Loan 

Lota  and  blocka  for  aale.    Tazea  paid  fur  non-reaidentB.   Ckurea- 

pondenoa  aolicited.   Townahip  Plata  and  Blanka  in  atock. 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORBOON 


Geo.  H.  Durban.  President  O.  M.  Saslth.  Sec'y 

J.  L.  Hartman.  Vice  •  resident 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

No.  3  Chombor  off  Commorco,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 

Special  Rates  asade  to  Attorneys.  Real  Estate  Aceota 
and  Brolcers 


Irrigated   Lands. 


REENACRES 


IRRIGATiON     C»IST»ICT 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 


J.  TBORBUUT  R068 

Yiea-Praaident  and  Hanafer 


T.  T.  BXTRKHA&T 

Secretarr 


JOHN  K.  KotxOCK 


LOANS 
REAL  ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  hove  tho 
LortMt  ond  Best 

Equipped  Reol 
BsUto  Office  and 

the  largest  and  roost 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  t)ooks  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and  certificates  issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Heaven  oi  Earth 


LOVE  and  BEAUTY  flAKE  HEAVEN 

Boletus  have  pare  heArte,  benutlful  flowera» 
houaefl,  bird*— -nay  beautiful  women.  Srery 
woman  can  be  loTed,  can  be  beautltuL 

LOLA   MONTEZ   CREME 

tbe  SKIN  POOD  and 
TISSUE  BUILDER 

makes  ladiee  beauti- 
ful; prevents  wrink- 
les; keeps  skin  in 
perfect  condition; 
no  matter  what 
blemish  disfigures 
face  or  form,  Mrs  Nettie  Harrison's 
articles  will  cure.  All  druggists, 
75c.  pot.     Last  three  months. 

Superflons  hair  permanently  rt^mored. 
For  any  special  or  oom plicated  blemlih  «C 
face  and  form,  write 

IRS.  RETTIE  HARRISON  CO. 

78-8O  deary  5t.»  San  Francisco,  CaL 


PAINT 

THAT  LASTS!! 


We  are  agents  for  R.  N.  Nason  &  Go's 
Pure  Liquid  Paint — there  Is  no  better 
made. 

We  agree  to  Repaint,  Free  op  Charge,  . 
any  building  on   which   it  is  not  found 
satisfactory. 

We  have  all  sized  packages  and  fifty 
different  shades.    Ask  for  color  card. 


Chase  Paint  &^  Oil  Co. 

140  Fust  Stikkt  S.  £.  Coinki  Aldki 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


''Drunkerhness  is  a 
Disease  and  can  be  cured" 


'*The  Dmnkanl  h  a  Sick 
Man«  noi  1  Crimnial'' 


The.. 


KEELEY 


Institute 


Pbt-nc  MAIN  194 

Cii!  or  wrttc : 

rtrst.  and  Mont^gomery  Streets 


PORTLAND.  ORXCON 


We 

Appeal 

to 

wives.  Mothers 
and  Sisters 


your  son,  yotir  br&- 
iher!  Thia  b^tidM 
homr  swmta  your  luf- 
frring  luvrd  oan^  ajid 
will  cufcthem.  We 
provide  the  comforts, 
privacy  and  frptdom 
of  borne — no  locks, 
ban  or  psdded  celli. 
Dor  bu&mi^^  1$  cq  cure 
drunkenness,  aervout 
diseases f  opium ^  mor- 
phine, CobaccQ  and 
other  drug  hibics. 
Ever)  thing  confidcn- 
daL  Special  accom- 
modadorti  fat  lidjct. 
Send  for  Utcniture^  it 
wiJJ  open  your   ey«. 
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Ihe 

Portland  Club 

130  Fifth  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


Commiiiiont  Accepted 

CMCACO.  NEW  YORK  AND 

SEATTLE 

RACKS 


Add  Another  Room  to 
^^  Your  Home  ^^ 

by  using  a  Welch  Folding  Bed.     We  make  them  In  slxtj-flTe 
patterna— every  one   a   handsome  piece  of  fumlture,   In   all 


n  C  In 

l,i.HT  .,l--v.[.Hi^r  ri.r.ni  1« 
r^nlijiaii-.j  i,i-  mtjere  an 
f  virv  U-il,  iliat  ca.u  hm 
fukdtNl  out  at  the  way. 
it  rrvijuemilx  Bt^dwi. 

Wrkh  Fuldliiir 
Be4« 


unf   ABS4»r  rTKI.Y  SAKK 
iKUtiruitlt^edj  aii<l  iiire  the 
rt'SMU  of  twi-mj  .vtinm  cif 
€jxp*irltni?*iln  foyVnK  Ih-iJ 
ntanufDrliirc    Thft>  an?  tliC'l 
only  ortsfl  pntHk*"!  to    War 
lli«t    imiJf^    murk      ^>r     tlie 
llrand      rtJipkh     F'ltriillpJTf 
AAKiJHMuMutii.     ^lilrh     liM'AniS 

Highest  QyolUy 

Welch  Folding  Beda  can  be  seen  at  fumicure  stores,  but 

get  our  free  booklet,  showing  twenty  scyles.  before  you  buy. 

If  no  Welch  bedM  in  your  town,  write  us  how  to  get  one. 

Welch  Folding  Bed  Co., 

Office,  86  Iowa  Street,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Thfl  Ma9l^f  Spflctiiisi  oi  Saaliie.  Who  Caret 

Varicocele.  Hydrocele,  and  Treaty 

Patients  PorBOnaHy 


■  ■iTi«ii.iftHiro  »ae» 


^-  ^-  A-  -^-  -^-  -•-  -^-  -^-  -^^  ^^ — m^^m — m — m^.m — • — • — ^^ 
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Varicocele  % 
Hydrocele  % 


OUREO  TO  STAY  OUREO 


Under  m^  treatment  this  in- 
sidious disease  rapidly  disap- 
**  *  auno 


JVo  Otrtiinp  ttfi  Pmln. 
Monmyi 

VARICOCELE 

»  WillwWwfcfcfc  pears.  Pain  ceasM  almost  in- 
stantly. The  stagnant  blood  is  driven  from  the  dilated 
veins,  and  all  soreness  and  swelling  subsides.  Every  indi- 
cation of  Varicocele  vanishes  and  m  its  stead  comes  the 
pleasure  of  perfect  health.  Man^r  ailments  are  reflex,  origi- 
nating from  other  diseases.  For  instance,  innumerable  blood 
and  nervous  diseases  result  from  poisonous  taints  in  the 
system.  Varicocele  and  Hydrocele,  if  neglected,  will  under- 
mine  the  physical  strength,  depress  the  mental  faculties,  de- 
range the  nervous  system,  and  ultimately  produce  compli- 
cated results.  In  treating  diseases  of  men  I  always  cure 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause.  I  desire  that  every  person 
afflicted  with  these  or  allied  diseases  write  me,  so  I  can  ex- 
plain my  method  of  cure,  which  is  safe  and  permanent.  My 
consultation  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  my  charges  for  a 
perfect  cure  will  be  reasonable  and  not  more  than  you  will 


willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits  conferred. 

'  wtiHi  yau  want.    I  give  a  legal  guarantee  to  cure  or  refund  your  money. 
vMmt  T  have  done  for  others  I  can  do  for  you.    I  can  cure  you  at  home. 


t  CERTtlNTr  OF  CURE 

I  STATE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE 

*T  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  701  FIRST  AVENUE  T 

4*  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON    :    Rooms  20-28  •I* 

rf T^it*  iJt iJt rJT  >ia jfti  f>i nil sfe  lis  iBssti  >#lstss#S  i#i>ti  ♦♦  »Bi>t>»t»fr  >fr *fr >ft>  >t^>^  j> 
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The 

Lackawanna 

Habit 


ONCE  CONTRACTED 
HARD  TO  BREAK   "^ 


Any  one  of  the  nameroas  Laokawanna 
Railroad  paseenoer  trains  between 
New  Yoric  and  BuflTalo,  Cliioaoo  and 
8t.  Loaie  wiil  give  it  to  you.  Smootti 
roadbed,  luxarious  sleeping  and 
parlor  oars,  a  la  oarte  dining  service, 
roomy  coaches,  courteous  train- 
■en»  absence  of  smoke  and  dust 
are  the  causes.     Ticket    offloes  at 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


BUFFALO 
8T.  LOUIS 


Lackawanna 


o    O    2 


Please  mention   the   Pacific    Monthly 


Digitized  by  VjOOvI^ 
when  dealing  with  advertiaen  O 
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SPECIAL  CL.ASSIFICD  DIRECTORY 


SBATTI^C»  'WA.MM. 


BANKS— 

National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

R.  R.  Spencer,  Cashier. 


The  Scandinavian  American  Bank, 

A.  H.  Soelberg,  Vice-Pres't. 

BOILER  WORKS— 

Oregon  Boiler  Works, 

Foot  Stewart  St. 

Standard  Boiler  Works. 

1013,  1015,  1017  First  Ave.  South. 

BRASS  WORKS— Seattle  Brass  Co., 

912  Mlaynard  Ave. 

IRON  WORKS— 

Northwestern  Iron  Works, 

1041    Railroad   Ave.    South, 

Foot  of  Connecticut  St. 


Union  Iron  Works, 


1602  Railroad  Ave, 


MINING  COMPANIES— 

DeSoto  Placer  Mining  Co., 

326  Globe  Building. 


PORTI^AND,  OR.C 


BRASS  WORKS— 

Oregon  Brass  Works, 


69  Second  St  N. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  &  SUPPLIES— 

Portland  General  Electric  Co., 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts. 


FRATERNAL  ORDERS— 

Order  of  Washington 
J.  L.  Mitchell,  Supreme  Secretary. 
612-615  Marquam  Building. 


LEATHER  AND  SHOE  FINDINGS— 
J.  A.  Strowbridge, 


189  Front  St. 


PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS— 
Anderson  &  Duniway  Co., 

200-208  Alder  St. 


SAFE  AND  LOCK  COMPANIES— 
J.  E.  Davis, 

66  Third  St. 


Joaquin  Miller  and  other  Characteristic  Western 
Authors  and  Artists  contribute 


to 


SUNSET 

The  only  magazine  that  faithfully  tells,  by  pictures  and  text,  of 
the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west- 
ern borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  engrav- 
ings. The  representative  business 
houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If  you 
want  to  learn  of  California  and  the 
West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


Please   mention   the    Pacific    Monthly  when   dealing  with 
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MARRIAfiE 
SECRETS 


For  Lovers  and  tho«e  abont  Co  marry. 
rUus.  ^Ition.  Sent  sealed  by  mail  for 
10c,  (silver)  and  2c,  stamp.  AmericaD 
Importing  Co.,  Box  28S8.  Boeton.Mass. 


SCALPINE 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  diseases 
ai  the  scalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  falling. 
Cures  dandruff  and  makes  the  hair  grow.  To  in- 
troduce  this  remedy,  we  will  send  by  prepaid  express 
one  bottle  of  Scalpine  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
one  dollar. 

SLOOUM  DRUG  CO.,  Heppner,  Oregon 


I.  HULMR 

President  and  Manager 


H.  P.  STRICKLAND 
Secretary  and  'I'reasurer 


THE  VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

MACHINERY 

Jobbers  of  MILL,  MINING  and  MARINE  SUPPLIES 
Phone  Exchange  5       P.  O.  Box  1189 

Fifth  Ave.  S.  and  Lane  St.  SEATTLE.  WA5H. 


Incandescent  Arc  Lights 

5c  PER  HOUR  while  Burning  on  IMeter  Basis 

Electric  Lamps  Below  Cost  .to 
consumers  of  our  current,  viz: 

I5c  Each;  $1.75  per  Dozen 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


»*♦♦♦»♦♦#♦♦*♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


^ 


Largest  Clothiers  in 
the  NortbwesC 

»  The  highest  typie  of  perfection 
IN  MEN'S  AND  BOVS 

i  bigli-grede  dotUng,  tonisUngs  and  hats 

Mall  orders  promptly 
attmndmd  to 

PORTLAND  ^  OR£GON 

1  ;»»♦»»<■  fi»»»f<.t»»»»C4»>»»H<- 1  fT 


POULTRY  NETTING  | 

^'-"^S^H 

H^ffi|  and  Retail    1 

SSBW              1 

Wire  and  Iron  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Rail- 
ing, Barbed  Wire,  Wire  and  Lawn  Fencing 

Portland  Wire  (&>  iron  Works 

105  N.  THIRD  8T.«  PORTLAND.  ORB. 

THE  MAGNIFICIENT  SCENERY 

^P%  OP 

COLUMBIA 
RIVER 

The  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "  DALLAS 
CITY  "  or"  REGULATOR  "  of  the 

REGULATOR  UNE 

DO    NOT    MI88  .THI8. 


Round  Trip  to  Cascade  Locks,  daily 
Steamers   leave   Portland,    Alder  Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday, 
for  The  Dalles,  Cascade   Locks,  Hood 
River  and  way  landings. 

Sunday  Excursions  a  Feature 

PHONE    914 


S.  McOONALO.  Aatnt,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN.  Aotnt.  Tht  0allM70regon. 
H.  0.  CAMPBELU  Managtr.  Portland,  Oregon. 


Please   mention    lue    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing  with   advertisers 
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at  ^ou/^ 


White  Advertiiinjc  Bnmn 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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The  Fay-Sholcs 

Holds  Record  for  Sfeed 


Leading  Single  Keylraard. 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES  SOI^D 
AND  RSNTCD 

BXPBRT  RBPAIRINQ    ::    Rubber  Stampt. 

Seals,  Btc.     ::     Typewriter  Desks, 

Chairs,  Btc.     ::     Office  and 

Dupllcatlnff  Goods,  Btc. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 

Utareitaliiiii    231  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


FREE— Our  Beautifully  Illustr&ted  Cataloirae 

A  STORE  AT  YOUR  POOR 

HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALTIES       LATEST  NOVELTIES 
TOILET  ARTICLES 

THK  ERUC  COMPANY       BOX  1100       Chioaqo.  III. 

CHEAP  RATES  ^^'K::  ?oCr 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  household  goods  of  in- 
tending settlers  to  the  shore  States  Write  for  rates. 
Map  <^  California,  FREE.  If  not  interested,  please  tell 
friends  who  are. 

TRANS-CONTIIIEIITAL  FREIGHT  CO.,  Q326  Oetrborn  St., 
ClileafO.  San  Francisco  Office,  18  Montgomery  Street, 
Room  4;  Bekins  Moving  and  storage  Company,  410 
OcddenUl  Ave.,  SeatUe,  Wash.,  Agents;  C.  6.  Pick 
Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  Portland.  Ore.,  Agents. 

838  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


E2£I=*IL"  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 

We  call  for,  Sponge,  Press  and  deliver 
one  suit  of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew 
on  buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

SI.OO  A  MONTH 

UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  Washington  Street 
eOTfi  PHONES  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


ii 


THE  GLORIOUS 

STARS  AND  STRIPES" 

We  make  them  to  order.    Any  size.    Any  quantity. 
A  large  assortment  of  FLAGb  constantly  In  stock. 

Bags, Twines,  Tents,  Awnings  and  Mining  Hose 
BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Writ,  ui  for  prtces.    M«nUon  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

W.  C.  NOON  BAG  CO. 

Incorporated  1893 
32-34  First  St.    210-216  Couch  St.    Portland,  Ort. 


J.  P.  riNLEY  &  SON 

Cmbalmcrs  and  Tuncral  Directors 

BOTH  PHONES  No.  9 

Lady  Attendant 
Cor.  Third  and  Madison  8t8.»  PORTLAND  ORE. 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations 

Paper  Hanging,  Painting  and  Kalaomlning 

307  ALDER   8TREET 

Phone   Black  1693  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


'^JmmN^mix^ 


CorJwelfth  and  Flanders  Sts., Portland, Oregon 


ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED 
Telephone,  Both  Companies 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

First  Class  Work 

A  Trial  Will  Convince 


»^^^^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^#^^^^^^^^#####^^#^#^^###^^^#^^#^^^^ 
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'SUMMER  BOOK 
ll^  OF  0.  R.  &  N. 

"Restrul  Recreation  Re 
I     sorts"  Highly  Cred- 
itable Worii. . 


1L  A  K,  hAs  inal  i«iu«dl  m  ii«w  ausiim«r 
tipak  for  ^m.  cutlthsd  ''IluLMl  Rcct^- 
tfoo   EtMorti."    «%]cb  te   ttM   fla«at   *vifr 

Uv«  Iff  tbe  SuBUnerlnv  JilM«»  in  tlr*  Pji 

FtQm    tbA   Qri(    pair?    antH    tlia    laal    ib^ 

|i*itlcal»r.  Th»  front  ots^w-  tmm  a.  v«nr 
ptrlkltic  tIQhW  on  the  Columbia,  r^pmii^nt- 

lur  on.  on*  or  the  iu»ny  rlvhi-r  tPoAta,  vla*- 
Irts  th«  i«viai7  nlonv  iJie  bmnk.  and  Dn^ 
of  the  mod«l  O,  B-  *  N.  trmlnn  mwidinK 
one  of  lb*»  Bf*<=*faJ  eur?»i  on  tbe  rty*r. 
It  iB  4  ri*intLrk«blr  flu?  aod  CAirliy  lUun- 
tntJati.  Mid  ft  hlffh  comrinm^nt  to  th'i 
cr^itfjr  *vt  it. 

Th»  pill*  »ra  imt»n^  thu  clffcreat  nml 
t3*»l  ev«r  prpducwt  In  IW»  tvctioiL  Tl^^t  y 
tarrlRK  OBt  th»  tfl**  liti«y  plctiins  pd  ]l^  = 
Hiiet  thfiLt  a  naiknoi  Hut  TTnpp*Kti  om»  m>->^t 

fittr,  U?*  ilMtfti  B*ir«f  befors^  liaviag  »i?^n 
ua«d  «n  th?  FarLflc  C^vkai.  Tbc  £Toupli4.$^ 
of  Ibff  plclupe*  tUf**n  unuBuM  *ril*tk 
ijts^  Ttii^ire  Mtti  B  lUuilrallena  lb  thv 
rtA^irtc  pan  of  th#  bouk,  repn?wfm!inK 
MlT^y  *Bd  m  ff^out;^B  over  Ifll  dlit*ri?nt 
Acthcs  tn  Orimo-a  &nd  Wi^thlmrtc^n.  The 
frQntl4pt»<«  II  of  MuStDOmAh  FieUs,  nna 
Ij  on*  ©t  (be  ttnrti  ev«r  r»prcHLlu(ff>d  In  n 
book.  r6llo«l[it  II  i»  a  V*fT  rtiiklnjf 
stature  of  F^rlUnd  harbor,  Kbowtnf  ^ 
«reiit  » mount  of  stilpplnir  In  th«  h&iiic'r 
Till*  Lotrer  CT>liiinbii4,  tb»  eninp  B^rcniu-l 
1.  <»f  1.4rtr1fl  iund  C1*fH^  beub  «c«nej^,  P1U«r» 
I  or  H*rcuH*.  won  Jen  oa  the  t>pff  Co- 
t  liimblft,  fMrun  »Q*ne*.  foHow  itx  a.  ntrllCliiR 
^  «uJsc«H]onf  of  onura«  not  lorc«ttlt»«:  our 
^    pt^rtdg,  Moynt   MoatL 


The  Summer  Book  is 
a  sample  of  our  work: 
We  please  others — we 
can  please  you. 

Depth  and  strength  are 
qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  a  good 
Half  Tone  Cut — 
Ours  contain  both. 

Photo-Process  Engraving 
for  all  printing 
purposes. 

Hicks-  C batten 
Engraving  Company 

245  ^  Morrison  Street 
PoTLAND,  Ore. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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i.H.0.  TiS 

10  GRAND 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

Tbrouffh  Salt  Lake  City,  Olenwood  Springs, 

Leadvlile,  PneMo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver  to 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH 


THE   WORLD'S   FAMOUS    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  SCENERY 

Castle  Qate,  Canon  of  the  Orand,  Royal 
Oorgo-BY  DAYUQHT 


Three  Convenient,  Comfortable  and  Luznrlous 

Past  Trains  Dally. 

Carrying  All  Classes.    Modem  Equipment. 

Tourist  Bxcurslons  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 

Boston  without  change. 

Dining  Cars.    All  Meals  Served  A  La  Carte 

on  All  Trains. 


For  Rates,  Routes,  Folders,  Illustrated  Booklet, 
call  on  or  address 

W.  C.  McBRIDE,  CenM  Agent 

1 24  Third  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


CALIFORNIA 


GOTO 


via  the 


Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 

I  Elegant  Vestibule  Trains 

leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  eternal 
Sunshine 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return, 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 

I  The  Best  of  Everything 

For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing 
this  delightful  trip,  address 

W.  E.  COMAN 
Gtnerti  Passtnetr  Agent       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


Ltavts. 


Daily. 

8  :oo  a.  m. 

a:30p.  m. 
Saturday 
only 

7:00  p.  in. 
Except 
Saturday 


DEPOT  FIFTH 

AND   IRVING  STREETS 

PORTLAND 


For  Maygers ,  Rainier,  Clat* 
•kanie.  Westport,  Clifton,  As- 
toria, Warren  ton,  Flavel,  Ham- 
mond, Fort  Stevens,  Gearhart 
Park,     Seaside. 

Astoria    Express 


Arriv9*. 


Daily. 


11:10  a.  m. 


9:40  p.  m. 


Ticket  office,  255  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot 
J.  C.  MAYO,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or 


SCIENTIFIC  SYSTEM 
FOR  DEVELOPING  THE 
BUST  AND  IMPROV- 
ING THE  COMPLEXION 

Including  use  of  elec- 
tricity, mechanical  mas- 
sage, internal  and  ex- 
ternal medication,  and 
physical  culture,  self  ap- 
plied. Money  refunded 
if  no  results,  particulars 
in  plain  envelopes. 

Dept.  A 

ELECTRO  MASSAGE 

COMPANY 


Boi  19^2,  Setttle,  Wtth. 
Please   mention   the    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing   with    adCfclgiiiaa'fil  by  VjOOQlC 
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HOMES  FOR  WORKERS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  HOMK.  DESIGNS.  ETC.  FUR- 
NISHED BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  ARCHITECT.  AT 
TERMS  MOST  REASONABLE.  WRITE  FOR  PAB-^ 
TICULARS. 

C.  M.  REINHARDT,  Architect 

349  West  ii6th  Street  New  York  City 


mir: 


UAD  I  e:s 

^.T'^:'.^^rL.. 

I     gll  ■!  IM*»       M      111 


One  Look 


[np  (n   ftovf  ind  Girli  who  *r«   A^rnN  ft>f 

Us  tfriM  ejirn  vru  mr>ncT , 

WRITE  US    NOW  ABOUT  iT 


PHCENIX  SUPPLY  CO. 

SAft  FfiiNClSCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Seattle^  Tocoma 
and  Olympia  Route 

Multnomah  (SL 
Capital  City 

New  Time  Card 


MULTNOMAH. 
Daily,  except  Sunday. 


CAPITAL  CITY. 
Daily,  except  Sunday, 


Lv.  Olympia     6:30  a.  m.Lv.  Seattle  7:00  a.  m. 

Ar.  Tacotna      9:00  a.  m.  Ar.  Tacoma  0:00  a.  m. 

Lv.  Tacoma    10:00  a.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  10:00  a.  m. 

Ar.  Seattle      12.00      m.  Ar.  Olympia  i  :oo  p.  m. 

Lv.  Seattle        i  :oo  p.  m.Lv.  Olympia  4:15  p.  m. 

Ar.  Tacoma      3:00  p.  m.Ar.  Tacoma  7:15  p.  m. 

Lv.  Tacoma      3:30  p.  m.l^v.  Tacoma  7:45  p.  m. 

Ar.  Olympia      6:30  p.m.Ar.  Seattle  9:45  p.  m. 

Conneoting  with  Shelton  tnd  Ktmiichie  Boats 


Landings: 

Galbraith   Dock,   Seattle;     Commercial  Dock, 

Tacoma;    Percival  Dock,  Olympia. 

Fare  between  Setttle  and  Tacoma,  50c 
Round  Trip,  75c 

T0l0phonm  Pink  fS9f,  Smattlm 

S.  Willey  S.  S.  ft  Navigation  Co.. 


Ladies 
Appreciate 

the  roomy  retiring  rooms,  cosy  compart- 
ments and  the  many  little  conveniences 
especially  arranged  for  their  comfort  on 
the 

North- 
Western 

Limited 

**TK«  TraiA  for  Comfort** 

every  night  between  MinneapoliSySt.  Paul 
and  Chicago,  via  The  Northwest  Une. 

Before  starting  on  a  trip— no  matter  where— 
write  for  interesting  Information  about  com- 
fortable traveling 

H.  I..  SISI.ER 

aSMBIIAL  AQBNT 

183  TKira  St.»  PorUmAd*  Oro. 

T.  W.  TKA8DALK 
ST.   ^AUL.  MINN. 


R.  C.   FORCE,  Manager. 
Please    mention    the    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing  with 
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TO 

ST.    PAUL 

MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 


The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

Yellowstone 

Park  Line 

Tickets  sold  to  all 
points  In  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Eu- 
rope. 

Telephone    Main    244. 


For  detailed  informa- 
tion, tickets,  sleeping  oar 
reservations,  call  on  or 
write 

A.  D.  Charlton 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL 

PASSENGER 

AGENT 


255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Third,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


THE  LINE 

New  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

THAT  CROSSES 

Library  Observation  Cars 


THE 

Lighted  by  Acetylene  Gas 

IVIOUNTAINS 

"Roclcies"  "Cascades" 

BY 

DAYLIGHT 

New  Equipment  Throughout 

Low  round-trip  excursion  rates  to  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  points  East.  Dates  of  sale,  June  4  and  5 
and  24  to  30:  July  15  and  16,  August  25  and  26.  .For  tickets,  rates, 
folders  and  for  full  information,  call  on  or  address, 

J.  W.  PHALON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent  H.  DICKSON.  City  Ticlcet  Agent 

123  Third  Strett.  Portland 
A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON.  61a  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Diamond 


\7v: 


The  brand  of  which  the  largest  and  best  appointed  wholesale 
grocery  house  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  justly  proud. 

PEOPLE  OP  REPINED  DISCRIMINATION  ARE  QUICK  TO 
see  that  the  Diamond  "W"  label  on  canned  goods  or  other 
groceries  is  the  greatest  possible  protection  against  inferiority 
or  even  mediocrity.  So  that  now  with  the  "wise  ones"  this 
phrase— Diamond  ''W"  canned  goods  and  groceries  are  ''much 
the  best"— has  become  a  proverb.  Some  of  the  "good  things  to 
eat"  under  the  Diamond  "  W"  brand  are : 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 
FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 
MINCED  CLAMS 
SALMON 
SYRUP 
CATSUP 
YOUR  GROCER  seUs  the  DIAMOND  W  goods  and  will  be 
pleased  to  fill  your  orders.    If  you  want  the  very  best,  ask  for 
this  brand,  see  that  you  receive  no  substitute,  and  you  will  be 
more  than  satisfied. 


CANNED  FRUITS 

BAKING  POWDER 

OYSTERS 

OLIVES 

SPICES 

FLOUR 
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DIAMOND 

Portland^  Ore* 
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THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY— ADVERTISING  SECTION 


HOW   FAR  CAN    YOU   LOOK   AHBAD? 

If  any  company  asks  you  to  a^ee  to  forego  dividends  for  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years, don't  do  it.  Get  yoor  dividends  annually. 

Pursue  the  same  rule  in  your  insurance  contracts  as  in  other 
business  matters — Insist  on  an  annual  settlement  of  profits. 

Don't  speculate  or  gamble  with  your  life  insurance — ^it's  too 
serious  a  matter.    There  are  more  attractive  ways  of  gambling. 

See  that  your  policies  participate  in  annual  dividends  as  do 
all  policies  issued  by  the 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INS.  CO. 

OP    SPRINGPIBI.D,    Mass. 

Incorporated  1851 

H.  C.  COLTON,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  States 


CALIFORNIA 

409-9  Mutual  Sav.  Bank  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 


OREGON 

3It-ll  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Portland 


WASHINGTON 

014-15  Lumber  Ezch.  Bldg. 

Seattle 


K.  S.  ERVIN  &  CO.,  Lfd. 


^nigral  EngliBlf  gtailorg 


Third  and  Alder  Streets 


Portland,  Oregon 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  fok  the 

''Aquascutum' 

CUnat 

As  worn  by  H.  M.  King  Edward  VII, 
H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  H.  R.  H. 
Princess  Victoria  of  Wales,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  family. 

These  rain  coats  are  porous,  light  in 
weight,  comfortable  and  warm. 

These  rain  coats   are  made  in  London. 


The  Smartest  Town  Coat  for  MEN  and  WOMEN.     May  properly  be 

worn  on  ALL  occasions. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  for  sampj^^ 

Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adv©lfl^ecl  by  VjOOQlC 
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Falling^  Hair 

and  Baldness 

Can  Be  Cured 

There  is  but 
one  way  to  tell 

the  reason  of  baldness  and  falling  hair,  and 
that  is  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
hair  itself. 

The  particular  disease  with  which  your 
scalp  is  afflicted  must  be  known  before  it  can 
be  intelligently  treated. 

The    use    of  dandruff   cures  and    hair   tonics, 
without  knowing  .the  specific  cause  of  your  disease, 
is  like  taking  medicine  without   knowing  what  you 
are  trying  to  cure. 

Send  a  few  fallen  hairs  from  your  combings  to  Prof,  J.  H, 
Austin,  the  celebrated  bacteriologist,  who  has  had  twenty- 
years  practice  in  diseases  of  the  hair,  skin  and  scalp,  and  he  will  send] 
you  Absolutely  Free  a  diagnosis  of  your  case,  a  booklet  on 
care  of  hair  and  scalp,  and  a  sample  box  of  the  remedy  which  he  will 
prepare  especially  for  you. 

Enclose  2c  postage  and  write  to-day^. 

PROF.    J.    H.    AU^STIN 

925  cTMcVicker's  Theatre  Building.  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Plea>e  menti.in  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  Jeali'mj  with  aJvertiQi#zecl  by  VjOOV  IL 
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RALSTON  CEREAL 

Coffee 

10  CENTS 


T 


I^ 


L 


T 


1^ 


Thfe  is  the  Most  Liberal  Offer  we  hove  ever  made 

HER£  IT  IS  (  Upon  receipt  of  lo  cents  we  will  mail  to  any  ad- 
r;^  ]  <iress  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ONE  FULI<  SIZED 
"**"^     ( PACKAGE  of  Ralston  Cereal  Coflfee. 

One  Thing  More:  Send  name  of  your  grocer  and  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly 

ACME  MILLS  COMPANY 

Portland         Oregon 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  wKh  a<>f5f5^f?f£fj  bvCrrOOQlC 


♦i#n#ittt#»i»iff  tniMM»iitfit»»»tifiiiiiiiitimiintiiiii 


"Johnnie 

On  the  Spot" 


M  I  I.  x: 

IScts 


RING   UP 

MAIN  53 


Uac4'T7  Messenger 
TTaaljr  Company 

93  Sixth  Street,,     PortlMid,  Ore. 


40.000 

Gallons 


O  W 


Geneva 
WATER 


have  been  sold  In  Port- 
land. Oregon,  during 
the  past  few  years, 
and  Portland  has  the 
best  and  purest  water  supply  of  any  city  in 
the  world, 

Geneva  selJs  anywhere  and  everywhere 
because  it  Is  the  most  remarkable  mineral 
water  in  the  world.  It  has  made  more  cures 
of  stomach  troubles  than  all  other  mineral 
waters  comblnedt  Let  us  stnj  you  a  book- 
let and  It  will  convince  you. 

GENEVA  MINERAL  WATER  CO. 

203 1^  Washington  St,.  Portland,  Ortgon 


♦  ♦iif»»»<»»m»»f#»ti»#»»»»»*»#»i»t»4#»»#»*»4»»»*»»'tittttnii 
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The  shooting  treason  is  with  us  once  more,  and  vviili  the  j^auie  Livvs  otT, 
the  hunter  will  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  this  popular  t^port.  But  the  pleasure 
bU  depends  on  the  reliability  of  the  arm  he  carries.  For  over  39  years 
Stevens*  Fircanns  have  been  regarded  as  the  acme  of  perfection  in  rei«ia- 
BiiaTY  and  ACCURACY.     IMces  |2.50  to  $150. OOO, 


ASK  YOirn  DEALER  FOR  THE  "STEVENS'        SEND    FOR  OUR  128-PAGE  CATALOG 


J.  Stevens  Arms  <Sb  Tool  Compoivy 

250  Mftin  Street  Cliicot»««  Fftlls,  Mass. 


Tljc  StcameT  "STEATHGYLE,"  loadini  at  Pordaad,  Orcyon,  for  the  PbilipptiiflB» 
with  a  cifio  of  J, 600.000  feet  of  Oregon  pine,  treated  with  AVEPfARIUS  CARBO- 
LINEUM.  for  the  United  States  Go¥ertiiiiefii,  at  M anil 91.  PhQippme  Iilaada.  V^mJ 
cleared  AuEUSt  17,   1901. 


The  lumber  is  litaply  immersed  in  AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM  cootamed  m  S 
dipping  vat,  remaining;  in  ^anie  for  a  abort  time^  according  to  ihe  tixe  of  the  timber^  Thit 
quicks  economical  and  practical  way  of  this  irealmcnt  ii  app&rent  to  anybody;  it  requirta 
no  machinery  wbataoever,  excepting  a  deirick  for  the  bandlini;  of  verjf  large  timber. 
In  treating  smaller  Eizea  of  limber*  a  conimoa  brush  can  be  used  for  applyinc  the  AVE- 
NARIUS  CAHBOUNLUM.  wuh  the  sa^ne  good  result*.  The  AVENARIUS  CARBa 
LINEUM  treatment  is  acknowIrdKed  to  give  far  better  multa  in  preacrving  timlner  tbvo 
creo&otmtf  and  other  processes.    It  takes  less  time  and  the  coit  is  considerably  smaner,     * 


ABSOLUTE  FACTS  des«rvijig  the  attentian  of  those  who  appr«date 
PRACTICAL   ECONOMY 


1  AVENARIUS  CARHOLrNEUM  will  prevent  most  efficiently  ROT,  DRY-ROT. 
and  DECAY  OF  WOODWORK  m  any  situation,  AND  fS  GUARANTEED  TO  DOUBLE 
ITS  LIFE.    Thirty  years*  use  and  numerous  testiinonials  further  tubatantiate  thJM  Wicrtioa. 

J  Will  prevent  the  checking  and  warpm£  of  woodwork:  it  will  expel  lad  repel 
dampncw  from  wood,  and  make  aamc  waterproof. 

J.  Will  prevent  crumblmg:  ^nd  decay  of  brick  and  stone  walls*  and  make  same  vater^ 
proof  and   Impervious  to  damjiniesj. 

4.  Avenarius  Carbolcneum  contains  no  carbolic  acid  nor  any  other  free  actd;;  there- 
fore. Its  appEicatmn  is  not  injurtous  to  the  wood  fibre.  On  the  contrary^  it  will  make  wood 
tough  and  hard  and  increase  its  resistence  agaitut  strain  and  other  mechaalcal  actions. 

5,  U  is  an  antiseptic,   free  from  all  poisonous  infredients  whataoeTcr. 

t».  It  contains  no  volatile  or  darigeroua  oils,  its  boiling  point  beinc  557^  Fahrenheit; 
therefore  it  does  not  make  the  woodwork  more  inflammable  than  it  i»  in  its  natural  state* 

7.  It  applies  to  woodwork  an  attractive  and  durable  nut-brown  stain,  and  has  a  fer^ 
large  covering  capacity.    Its  color  adapts  it  well  also  as  a  paint  for  autbuildinga,  roafa,  etc. 

8.  It  is  always  ready  for  immediate  use;  it  does  not  evaporate  nor  dry  up,  and  caci 
be  kept  on  hand  always  without  loss,  and  used  immediately  on  every  ^caaion. 

9.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  like  pz\nU  or  by  immeraicm  of  the  cimbeTj^  and  tt« 
skilled  labor  is  required. 

10.  Try  a  barrel  of  Avetiariua  C»fbo!ia«um  and  you  will  soon  become  a  firm  believer 
m    Its  merita,   and  ujc   it  on   every   future  occasion. 

11.  IS  SOLD  ONLY  by  us  or  our  duly  authorized  agents.  We  do  soi  tell  througii 
jobbers,  as  we  can  thus  better  protect  our  customers  from  imfKAitioa,  «•  wcU  «S  guard 
our  own   reputation- 

Carbolineum  Wood-Preserving  Co^ 


160-162  Fronta  Street«»  Portland,  Oregon 


Mention  Th»  Pacifie  Monthtv 
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3^  SELECT  A  PEN  i 

Suiiabie  for  yrnir  handwritiiis;  from  a  tample  card  of  12  leading  num-  ' ' 

ben  for  correspondence,  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps* 

SP^NCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOREVER  WORKING 


We  make  your  money — how- 
ever small  the  sum — do  that  for 
you.      Working   morning,   noon 
and  night;  gaining  while  you   work,  while  you  rest.      We  make  it  work  for  you  at  a 
satisfactory  profit,  and  you  are  absolutely  secured  against  loss.     Write  us  for  particulars. 
EQUITABLE  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATION,  Concord  Building,  Portland.  Oregon. 


TRY  US ! 

City  Messenger  &  Delivery  Co. 

I06  SIXTH  STREET,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Ring  Up  PHONE  MAIN  219 


If  you  want  a  prompt,  bright  and  trustworthy 
MESSENGER  BOY  for  any  kind  of  service,' or 
have  packages  or  other  goods  requiring  a  LARGE  or 
SMALL  WAGON  for  the  delivery  of  same. 


PROMPT 

REASONABLE 

RELIABLE 


PIANOS  •  ORGANS 

NO  home  should  be  without  a  piano  In  this  enlightened  ace. 
The  home  is  happiest  where  music  is  one  of  the  predominatiac 
features.  NO  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Is  In  a  poaltlon  to  fumlab 
Pianos  and  Organs  at  such  low  prices  and  on  such  reasonable  tenna 
as  we.  WE  handle  only  goods  of  an  established  reputation,  such  aa 
Knabe.  Steck.  Hardman,  Fischer,  Ludwig.  Hamilton  and  Kings- 
bury, and  the  Estey.  Mason  A  Hamlin,  and  Chicago  Cottage  Organs. 
WE  charge  no  more  for  them  than  other  dealers  charge  for  the 
cheap  kind.  A  small  payment  down  and  you  can  have  a  good 
Piano  delivered  in  your  home,  and  can  have  the  use  of  it  while  pay- 
ing for  It  In  small  monthly  payments.  Write  for  catalogues  and  our 
easy  payment  plan. 

ALLEN  &  GILBERT-RAMAKER  CO. 

;;     209-211  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon  1406  2nd  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.        ;| 


noogle 


p.  W.  Baltic  ams  Compamt. 


PbIMTSRS.    PotTLAMS.   OBseos. 


If  this  magazine  pleases  you,  you  cannot  do  us  a  greater  favor  than  to  tell  your  friends 
about  it  and  patronize  our  advertisers  when  possible.  If  it  doesn't  please  you,  you  cannot 
do  us  a  greater  favor  than  to  write  us  about  it  and  tell  us  wherein  you  would  change  it. 


Che  pacific  JMonthly 

edited  hy  aiiUUin  Bitttc  OlcUs 

The  entire  contents  of  this  Magazine  are  covered  by  the  general  copyright,  and  articles  must  not  be 

reprinted  without  special  permission.    Extracts  from  articles  may  be  made  provided 

proper  credit  Is  given  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY. 
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The  Ascent  of  the  Three  Sisters  by  the  Mtztmas 
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The  Apology  of  oings  (Story) 
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TERMS: — $i.oo  a  year  in  advance;  xo  cents  a  copy.  Subscribers  should  remit  to  us  in  P.  O. 
or  express  money  orders,   or  in   bank  checks,   drafts  or  registered  letters. 

Agents  for  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  are  wanted  in  every  locality,  and  the  publishers 
offer   unusual    inducements   to    first-class   agents.     Write  for  our  terms. 

Address    all    correspondence,    of    whatever    nature,  to 


Chas.  E.  Ladd.  President 
J.  Thorbukn  Ross,  Vice-President 
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zine will  kindly  mention  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  when  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 
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N  ORDER  TO  ATTRACT  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  work  that 
The  Pacific  Monthly  is  doing,  the  publishers  have  concluded  to  adopt 
the  most  unique  proposition  that  any  magazine  has  ever  made. 
^  Brietly  stated,  the  plan  is  this:  If  you  buy  The  Pacific  Monthly 
from  a  newsdealer  under  the  impression  that  you  are  going  to  find  some- 
thing to  interest  you  and  believing  that  the  magazine  is  worth  what  you 
pay  for  it,  and,  upon  full  examination,  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  propose 
to  do  a  remarkable  thing— to  ri»turn  '^oxtx  ^onei^. 
^  We  believe  that  The  Pacific  Monthly  covers  such  a  wide  field  that 
it  appeals  to  all  tastes,  but  the  difficulty  every  publisher  is  confronted  with 
is  to  convince  the  public;  hence  we  have  adopted  this  plan.  The  mag- 
azine has  nine  up-to-date  departments  which  reflect  the  great  energy 
and  potentialities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  tells  of  the  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities that  are  here,  and  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism 
characteristic  of  the  West.  At  the  same  time  we  aim  to  make  such  a 
magazine  that  no  one  can  pick  it  up  without  finding  something  to  interest 
him — the  stories,  illustrated  articles  or  the  range  of  topics  covered  by  The 
Month,  The  Home,  Questions  of  the  Day,  etc. 

^  But  we  want  to  leave  the  question  to  you  as  to  whether  we  are  mak- 
ing an  interesting  magazine.  If  you  don't  think  so  you  get  your  money 
back.  If  you  do,  keep  on  buying  the  magazine  or  subscribe  direct  for  it. 
•y  Now  here  is  our  plan  :  Look  over  this  number.  If  you  are  dis- 
satisfied, write  us  to  that  effcft,  answering  the  following  questions  : 
I   Your  name  and  address. 

z  Name  and  address  of  dealer  from  whom  you  purchased  this  mag- 
azine. 

3  Why  do  you  dislike  the  magazine  ? 

4  How  would  you  improve  it  ? 

5  What  is  your  idetfl  of  a  magazine  ? 

N«  B* — In  order  to  guard  against  fraudulent  answers  we  ret^uire  each  one  who  is  dissatisfied 
to  return  his  magazine  to  us,  with  his  name  and  address  upon  it.  Otherwise,  of  course,  we  could 
not  undertake  to  return  the  money. 
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WHITWORTH  COLLEGE 

THE  HOME  SCHOOL 


Able  Faculty.  Up-to-date 
methods.  Small  classes. 
Maximum  of  individual 
attention  of  teachers. 
Four  elegant  buildings. 
Ample  Equipment 

I— College. 

2 — Preparatory  School. 

3 — School  of  Music. 

The  best  of  everything  in 

the  way  of  education.  .  . 

F.  B  Gaplt, 

Tacoma,  Washington 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys 
and  Young  Men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Hill's  fomier  pupils  ai)d  graduates 
during  the  last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of 
his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and 
Business  Courses.    For  Catalogue  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  fifteenth  year  opened  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 14. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys 
and  girls  as  earlv  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits 
them  for  the  Academy. 

A  gymnasium  was  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  on  the  Academy  grounds. 
It  is  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director. 

The  Academy  opened  in  September,  190a,  a 
boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191 
Eleventh  street,  and  is  under  the  immediate 
Bupex  vision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address 

PORTLAND  ACADEMY    ::    PorUand,  Oregon 


ST.  HELEN'S  HALL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Classes  in  Art  and 
Elocution  form  Wed- 
nesday, Oct.  ist  Art 
under  direction  of 
Miss  Georgina  Burns, 
Art  Students'  League, 
New  York.  Elocu- 
tion,  Miss  Ethel  Webb 
of   London,    England. 

Circulars  upon  ap- 
plication to 


MISS  BLBANOR  TBBBBTTS,  Principal 


YOUNG  MEN 

Do  you  want  pairing  employment  with  merch- 
ants and  business  men,   with   the  banks,    rail- 
ways   and    other    great    corporations    of    the 
country.?    If  so.  we  can  help  yoxi.    For  young 
men  and  women  between   14  and  40  years  »•? 
age,   we  obtain  salaries  ran^ng  from   $500   10 
Si 000  a  year.    We  can  obtam  a  good  position 
tor    anyone    whom    we    can    prepare    tor    the 
work  to  be  done,  and  when  once  placed  there 
is  a  chance  to   rise.  IVrite   for  our  Catalogue 
now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.    It  will  show 
vou  that  we  can  fit  you  for  business— and  find 
business   for   you.     Address 

Holmes  English  and  Business  College 

Eleventh  and  Yamhill  Sts..  Portland.  Ore. 

We  not  only  prepare  our  young  men 
and  women  to  hold  gioob  vo*i' 
Hon*  as  Bookkeepers,  Stenogra- 
phers, Billing  Clerks,  Etc.,  but  we 
ftiib  the  piac9  for  tteem. 
Send  at  once  for  catalogue 

tfrhnlte-IIKIallter  0u*ine9tk 

Commercial  Block,  Portland,  Orb. 
Telephone  Clay  461 
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best  proposition  of  any  Western 
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X  TAOOMA.  WASHINGTON 
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X  transacts  a  general  banking  business  7 

Savings  Department  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  • 


A.  L.  MiLU President  W.  C.  Alvokd     ....  Aiduant  Cashier 

J.  W.  Nkwkiek Cashier  B.  F.  Stkvkns    .   .    2nd  Assistant  Cashier 

First  National  Bank 

OF    POR.TLAND»    ORKGON 


Oldest  National  Banlc  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Capital 9500.000.00 

Surplus 750,000*00 

Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 
"^  United  States 


Comer    First    and    "WasKington    Streets 
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A.  M.  Wright,  AMt.  CuUer 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital,  ^300,000         Surplus  and  Profit,  ^85,000        Deposits,  $2,6cx),ooo 
Wants  Good  Business  upon  Substantial  Assets 

Glv«s  penonal  attention  to  th«  needs  and  Dr^DXI  AMrk    riDCr^riM 

requlremenu  of  every  account  "^K  *  LAINU,  UKtOUIM 


1  Ibotel  JSabminton 

J.  W.  WALLIS,  Proprietor 

Leading  family  and  tourist  hotel  on  the  Coast.     Only  two  blocks  froa 
^..7  wharf  and  depot.    One  block  from  theatres  and  postoffice. 

RATES  $2.00  AND  $2.60  PER  DAY 

american  plan 

Menu  unsurpassed  in  excellence  European  Plan  from  Si.oo  up 
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Deliehtful  verandas 
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VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


American  Plan,  Sx.as  to  $a.oo 
per  day   ::    Free  Bus 


Modem  Improvements 
Fireproof  Bulldlne 


Hotel  Bartholet 

TBNNANT  A  MILES.  Propritiors 

Well  Lighted  Sample  Rooms  North  Yakhna,  Wash. 


Newly  Remodelled 


Rooms  with  Bath 


Hotel  Pendleton 

Van  Dran  Bros.  Props. 
Telephone  in  Rooms 

Rates  f2.5o  and  Up.  Pendleton.  Oregon 


EDWARD  HOLMAN 

Undertaker,  Embalmer 
and   Funeral   Director 
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j8o  Yamhill  St.         PORTLAND,  OREGON  ^ 
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TACOMA«  WASHINGTON 

^^^H^^fc. 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial 
Travelers 

^■w^T  •  ^^^^^  M 

fine  Sample  Uooma 

AMERICAN  PLAN                 $3.00  PER  DAY  UPWARDS 

^^       "^ 

W.  B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager 

Leading!:  Hotel  in  Town  First  Class  Meals 

Hotel  Florence 


Sainple  Rooms 

for  Commercial  Men 


W.  E.  SAUNTRY.  Proprittor 

Marysvlllc  Wash. 


Strictly  First  Class 


The  Sehome  Hotel 

M    A.  THOMSON.  'Proprietor 

American  Plan  Whatcom,  Wash. 


Special  Attention  to. Commercial  Men 

NcFall  House 

E.  B.  McFall.  Proprietor 
Opposite  Depot  Shoshone,  Idaho 


American  Plan 


First  Class 


HofEman  House 

W.  O.  Zeigler.  Prop. 

Eugene,  Oregon 


The  KLOEBER 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium    ^    Green  River  Hot  Springs 

The  Most  Perfectly  Appointed  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  the  West 

jgWJHE  development  of  The  KLOEBER''  has  reached  a  degffce  of 
nrjM  excellency  that  places  it  superior  to  any  place  of  the  kfaid  tn  the 
■L^H  West  and  amon^fst  the  leadinsf  health  resorts  of  the  world*  Steam 
l^BSl  heated  and  electric  li^fhted  througfhout,  with  all  the  approved 
appointments  of  a  modem  institution^  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  those  desir- 
ingf  either  rest,  the  restoration  of  health  and  strengfthf  or  merely  pleasure* 
The  waters  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities*  On  main  line  of 
N*  P*  Ry*,  63  miles  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma*    For  further  information 

address 

J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot  Springs,  Wash. 
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THE    SPOKANE.' 


Jkn  Up'iO'Date  Hotel  on  the  European  Plan 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Daylight  Rooms    ::    Fifty  Bath  Rooms    ::    Suites 
and  Long  Distance  Telephone  in  Every  Room    ::    Thirty  Special 
Sample  Rooms  Equipped  with  Arc  Lights 


Local 


Excellent  Cafe  and  Dining  Rooms  SPOKANE,  1¥ASH. 


LEADING    HOTELS    OF    THE    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST 


Photo  by  J.  W.  Tollman 


THE  PORTLAND 


H.  C.  BOMTERS,  Ml 


The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

AMERICAN   PLAN,   $3.00  PER   DAY  UPWARDS 
Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 


ORIENTAL 

RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 

A  long  experience,  covering  a  perixxl  of  25 
years  or  more,  with  the  rug  market  of  the 
Orient,  and  with  unusual  opportunities  for 
rare  purchases,  has  enabled  us  to  present 
to  our  customers  an  exceptionally  attractive 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Turkish  and 
Persian  Rugs  and  Tapestries. 
Those  who  desire  something  unusually  art- 
istic will  be  delighted  to  inspect  our  stock. 


DAVID  KHOURY  (Si  BROTHERS 

Exclusive  Dealers 
347  Alder  Street  Portland,  Oregon 
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'Che  Hscent  of  the  'Cbree  Sisters  by  the 

jMazamas 

%y  Gertrude  Metcalfe 


-J 


CHAT  strangely  unknown  and 
unexplored  mountain  group, 
"The  Three  Sisters,"  of  Cen- 
tral Oregon,  is  quite  as  deserv- 
ing as  Mount  Thielsen  of  the 
sobriquet  the  **lightning  rod  of  the  Cas- 
cade Range,*'  according  to  the  account 


brought  back  by  the  Mazamas — the 
mountain-climbing  club  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest — who  visited  that  region  this 
season.  Nearly  every  day  in  the  year 
it  has  its  tempest:  sunshine,  inno- 
cent dimpling  clouds  creeping  slowly 
toward  one  another  from  the  horizon ; 


-Here   will    wc   make   our   camp.' 
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a  darkened  sky ;  a  heav- 
en-cracking burst  of 
thunder;  the  air  filled 
with  rattling  bullets 
that  pelt  one  black  and 
blue;  a  blinding  hour 
of  lightning  -  play,  the 
flashes  striking  earth, 
rock  or  tree  with  deadly 
sureness  of  aim,  while 
man  trembles  helplessly 
a  few  yards  away ;  then 
a  dying  wind  and  a 
smiling  sky. 

Target  shooting  is  not 
much  fun  when  man  is 
the  target  and  the  ele- 
ments are  the  sharp- 
shooters who  aim  their 
bolts  at  him. 

The  adventurous  trav- 
eler who  is  attracted  to 
these  peaks  by  the  pas- 
sion for  exploration  or 
love  of  the  wild  and 
rugged  splendor  of  na- 
ture's mountain  soli- 
tudes, finds  himself  at 
a  loss  to  obtain  a  suit- 
able guide.  The  prudent 
people  living  in  the 
scattered  homes  of  that 
district  never  set  foot 
upon  those  eternal  ice- 
fields. They  are  too 
busy  attending  to  their 
calves  and  heifers  to 
have  time  for  indiscreet 
and  foolhardy  exploits. 
There  is  no  mountain- 
eer thereabouts  who 
knows  safe  and  secret 
paths  up  those  light- 
ning-sl|attered  crags 
and  phinacles,  or  over 
thos^  befogged  glaciers, 
cut  up  by  a  hundred 
blind  crevasses. 

The  little  party  of 
picked  Mazamas  that 
essayed  the  climb,  there- 
fore, found  their  way 
bristling  with  interro- 
gation points.  But  haz- 
ard and  the  delight  of 
conquering  the  un- 
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THE     PICTURESQUE     MACKENZIE. 
-Photos  by  Routledge. 


FREIGHTING   MIXING   MACHINERY  TO   BLUE 
POINT  MINES. 


One  of  tnc  glaciers  that  scam  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
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known  is  to  the  true  mountaineer  what 
the  breath  oi"  the  simoon  is  to  the  Arab- 
ian horse.  It  merely  fires  the  blood  and 
speeds  the  soul. 

Leaving  Portland  by  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  middle  of  July,  they  took 
stage  at  Eugene  and  traveled  up  the 
picturesque  AlcKenzie  River,  where 
trout  jump  to  the  bait  as  never  before 
in  fisherman's  paradise.  From  McKen- 
zie  Bridge  eastward  to  Lake  Valley, 
they  proceeded  by  pack  train.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  big-game  countries  in 
the  world ;  bear,  mountain  lion,  elk, 
large  mule  deer  averaging  150  pounds 
in  weight,  and  the  smaller,  more  deli- 
cately formed  black-tail  or  mountain 
deer,  are  abundant. 

From  Lake  Valley  to  Obsidian  Cliff 
— a  volcanic  wall,  black,  glassy,  forbid- 
ding, that  towers  aloft  at  the  base  of 
the  Middle  Sister — their  way  lay  over 
the  lava-fields.    So  recent  is  this  lava- 


flow  that  disintegration  has  not  yet 
taken  place,  and  the  surface  of  sharp 
and  jagged  rock,  lying  bare  and  hot  in 
the  sun,  leaves  a  blood-trail  behind  the 
man  or  beast  that  traverses  it.  By  the 
time  the  skin  has  been  ripped  from  the 
legs  of  the  horses  like  a  torn  garment 
by  miles  of  this  cruel  travel,  one  learns 
another  reason  why  these  three  peaks, 
sublime  but  pitiless,  have  remained  un- 
visited.  All  that  region  shows  signs  of 
remarkable  volcanic  activity.  Vast  riv- 
ers of  lava  with  steep  walls  from  tw^en- 
ty-five  to  fifty  feet  high,  may  be  traced 
from  the  innumerable  craters,  cinder 
cones  and  fissures  that  dot  the  country 
northward. 

Rounding  Obsidian  CliflF,  the  little 
company  of  Mazamas  reached  the  plat- 
eau that  crowns  its  summit,  and  here, 
among  the  sparkling  snow-fields,  at  an 
elevation  of  6400  feet,  they  pitched  their 
camp.   This  was  about  4000  feet  bel^w 


VIKVV  OF  NORTH  AND  MIDDLE  SISTERS— Reflected  in  lake  on  Obsidian  Ledge.  Permanent,  snow- 
line camp  of  the  Mazamas  was  located  in  the  timber  appearing  in  the  photograph  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake. 

— Photo  by  R.  L.  Glisan.  President  of  the  MoMimas. 
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the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  Three 
Sisters  being  approximately  the  same 
in  height. 

Preceding  them  by  a  few  days,  a  lit- 
tle party  ot  their  photographic  friends 
had  camped  in  the  same  place.  But  so 
fierce  were  the  hurricanes  and  storms 
that  swept  the  mountain-side,  that  the 
photographers,  experienced  and  daring 
mountaineers  though  they  were,  had 
failed  to  make  the  summit.  Weighed 
down  by  their  heavy  cameras  and  en- 
veloped in  a  blinding,  icy  fog  that  play- 
ed mocking  pranks  with  them,  freezing 
their  hats  upon  their  heads  and  the  hair 
upon  their  lips,  the  photographers 
could  do  no  more  than  reach  an  altitude 
of  10,000  feet. 

Working  their  way  around  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Middle  Sister,  they 
found  it  a  stupendous  precipice  of  sev- 
eral thousand  feet.  Such  rare  opportu- 
nities for  mountain  sport  could  not  be 
resisted,  so  they  amused  themselves  by 


hurling  great  boulders  over  the  verge  of 
the  cliff,  a  sheer  drop  of  more  than  half 
a  mile  downward  through  the  air,  and 
watched  them  bound  and  rebound 
against  the  rugged  wall  of  rock  with 
loud,  reverberating  clang,  till  lost  to 
sight  and  sound  on  the  quiet  snow- 
fields  below.  The  freezing  fog  then 
drove  the  men  back  to  timber-line.  As 
the  weather  continued  its  wild  fury, 
they,  being  pressed  for  time,  were  com- 
pellea  to  return  without  accomplishing 
the  main  purpose  for  which  they  came. 
The  intense  cold  had  abated  when  the 
official  party  of  Mazamas  arrived  on  the 
scene,  but  nearly  every  day  of  their  stay 
was  marked  by  a  thunder  storm  of  ap- 
palling violence,  which  reached  a  cli- 
max about  2  o'clock  each  afternoon. 
Considerable  time  was  thus  wasted  in 
dodging  thunderbolts.  The  hailstones 
that  fell  on  one  occasion  were  as  large 
as  hen's  eggs,  their  impress  in  the  moist 
earth  remaining  for  several  days. 


VIKW   OF    SOUTH    SISTER — Taken   below   the   moraine    of    principal    glacier    of    South    Sister.      Showing 
the   North  and   South   pinnacles.     A   snow-field,  one-half  mile  square  lies  between  the  two  pinnacles.     ^ 

— Photo  hy  R.  L.  Glisan,  President  of  the  Masamas. 
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The  ascent  of  the  Middle  Sister  was 
found  to  be  neither  difficult  nor  dan- 
gerous in  favorable  weather.  The  north- 
west side  comprises  a  long,  gentle  slope 
not  unlike  that  of  Mt.  Adams.  The 
summit  is  a  narrow  apex,  barely  large 
enough  to  furnish  standing-room  for 
the  six  persons  who  raised  the  flag 
thereon,  viz.,  Rodney  L.  Glisan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mazamas :  L.  L.  Hawkins, 
M.  \V.  Gorman,  E.  H.  Loomis,  Leslie 
Scott  and  E.  P.  Sheldon. 


tubes  formed  by  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity through  the  rock.  These  "light- 
ning-tubes" are  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting study,  in  that  they  show  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  rock  as 
it  becomes  melted  or  fused  by  the  elec- 
tricity into  a  greenish,  glassy  substance 
which  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass 
and  to  give  fire  when  struck  with  steel. 
The  hole  pierced  in  the  rock  by  the 
lightning  varies  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diame- 


CREVASSE  IN  GLACIER  ON  SOUTH  SISTER—Showing  Middle  Sister  in  background. 

— Photo  by  R.  L.  Glisan,  President  of  the  Masamas. 


Rocks  pierced  and  riddled  by  the 
lightning  were  found  strewn  about  the 
summit  in  wild  profusion.  They  fur- 
nished criminating  evidence  that  the 
Middle  Sister  is,  beyond  all  other  peaks 
of  the  Cascade  Rangfe  ever  visited  by 
the  Mazamas,  a  veritable  lightning-rod. 
The  sharp-pointed  apex  is  evidently  the 
play-ground  for  Titanic  forces.  Here 
the  elements  hold  their  revels  in  a  mad 
Walpurgis  Night. 

The  fulgerites  found  in  such  abun- 
dance on  this  summit  are  small,  vertical 


ter,  the  customary  vertical  position  of 
the  tube  being  due,  of  course,  to  the 
pathway  taken  by  the  lightning  from 
the  clouds  above  to  the  earth  below. 
But  occasionally  the  bolt  comes  hori- 
zontally, in  which  case  the  tube  departs 
from  the  vertical.  The  upper  end  of  the 
cavity  is  apt  to  be  larger  than  the  lower 
end.  and  sometimes  these  openings  di- 
vide and  subdivide  into  branches,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
lightning. 
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their  pockets  with  these  strange,  trag- 
edy-telling souvenirs,  and  deposit  the 
copper  box  containing  their  names  as 
securely  as  was  possible  among  the 
rocks,  before  the  storm  that  had  been 
brewing  assumed  a  dangerous  look. 
The  air  about  them  became  surcharged 
with  electricity,  and  it  was  decided  to 
take  a  precipitate  departure  for  safer 
regions  below.  Taking  up  the  old  zinc 
record-box,  which  was  so  perforated 
with  lightning-holes  as  to  be  of  no  fur- 


snow,  and  brought  up  a  handful  of  it, 
which  he  made  into  a  huge  snowball, 
blood-red.  It.  seemed  to  go  to  an  un- 
known depth,  which  is  unusual,  and 
there  were  several  acres  of  it.  This 
snow-plant,  *'protococcus,"  consists  in 
its  mature  state,  of  brilliant  microscopic 
globules  like  fine  garnets. 

The  Mazama  ascent  of  the  North  Sis- 
ter is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult mountaineering  feats  ever  at- 
tempted in  America.   A  recent  bulletin 


P.\RTY  OF   MAZAMAS   MAKING  THE  ASCENT  OF  MIDDLE  SISTER— About  looo  feet  from  summit. 

— Photo  by  R.  L.  Glisan,  President  of  the  Mazamas. 


ther  use,  they  began  the  descent;  and 
by  dint  of  their  dexterity  in  coasting, 
they  arrived  in  camp  in  short  order, 
breathless,  but  sound  in  body  and  limb. 
Red  snow,  that  curious  species  of 
lichen  found  in  the  Arctic  regions  and 
on  lofty  mountains,  was  seen  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Middle  Sister,  in 
greater  abundance  than  ever  before  on 
a  Mazama  trip.  One  member  of  the 
party,  stooping  down,  dug  his  hand  six 
inches  or  more  into  the  queer-looking 


of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  reports 
the  mountain  as  impregnable.  On  Mon- 
day, July  20th,  the  party  left  camp  for 
the  purpose  of  reconnoitering.  They 
came  to  a  great,  treacherous-looking 
glacier  that  filled  the  canyon  between 
the  Middle  ana  North  Sisters.  It  was 
ten  o'clock,  and  there  was  a  bright  sun. 
Tempted  onward  in  their  tour  of  inves- 
tigation, two  of  them,  Rodney  L.  Gli- 
san and  E.  H.  Loomis,  crossed  the 
glacier,  boldlv  resolvinq:  to  conouer  t^--** 
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summit  of  the  North  Sister  before  sun- 
down, if  possible.  They  had  a  few  chips 
of  chocolate  and  some  tablets  of  malted 
milk  in  their  pockets,  by  a  happy 
chance,  but  were  otherwise  unprovided 
with  luncheon,  for  they  had  no  idea  of 
remaining^  away  long  when  they  left 
camp. 

Upon  leaving  the  glacier  they  found 
themselves  astride  a  dangerous,  razor- 
like ridge,  with  one  foot  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon, the  other  foot  in  Western  Oregon. 
The  mountain  descended  on  either  side 
in  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of 
a  thousand  feet  or  more.  This  arete  had 
to  be  followed  all  the  way  upward.  It 
was  a  peculiarly  perilous  climb.  The 
loose  shale  rock  offered  no  safe  foot- 
hold or  handhold;  only  a  touch  was 
required  to  send  the  largest  boulder 
crashing  down  the  mountain-side.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  not  a  solid  rock  on 
the  mountain.  The  volcanic  structure 
is  rapidly  crumbling  away. 


No  snow  can  keep  its  place  on  such 
steep  inclines  of  shifting  shale,  there- 
fore the  ascent  was  essentially  a  rock- 
climb.  Creeping  cautiously  around  per- 
pendicular and  unsafe  crags,  the  two 
Mazamas  at  last  reached  the  three  ugly- 
looking  pinnacles  that  crown  the  sum- 
mit. These  are  all  about  the  same 
height,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
feet.  They  formed  the  most  perilous 
part  of  the  da^^'s  work,  for  their  sides 
were  nearly  perpendicular.  But  Ma- 
zama  pluck  was  not  going  to  fail  at  this 
last  critical  moment.  The  topmost 
notch  was  reached  and  a  little  notebook 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  pocket  of  one 
of  the  climbers  was  deposited  in  a  cairn 
on  the  South  peak,  in  proof  of  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  ascent.  No 
other  record  was  discovered. 

As  it  was  five  o^clock  when  the  sum- 
mit was  reached,  and  thunder-storms 
were  raging  in  their  near  neighborhood, 
it  was  necessarv  to  make  for  timber- 


VIEW  TAKEN  FROM  SOUTH  SISTER— Showing  Middle  portion  of  North  Sister:  also  two  lakes  at  foot 
of  Middle  Sister,  supposed  by  some  to  be  extinct  craters.  The  trail  crossing  the  Sifters  leads  alon^ 
the   edge  of  the   lakes,   used   by  sheepherders,   and  originally  by  the  Indians.  |       r^r^ 

—Photo  by  R.   L.   Glisan,   PresidentSfffMyMasamas. 
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line  with  the  utmost  speed.  A  new 
route  was  hastily  decided  upon  for  the 
descent,  viz.,  a  direct  cut  for  camp  by 
way  of  the  glacier.  This  was  full  of  haz- 
ard, for  they  were  on  an  unknown 
mountain,  without  ropes,  without  food, 
without  a  g^uide,  several  miles  from 
help,  and  darkness  approaching.  More- 
over, the  glacier  was  a  network  of  ugly, 
yawning  crevasses,  and  at  every  step 
there  was  danger  of  plunging  into  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  one  of  these 
icy  nitfalls. 

Slowly  they  threaded  their  way 
among  these,  with  alpenstock  well  in 
hand,  testing  every  footstep  in  advance. 


The  insecure  snow-bridges  were  dis- 
creetly avoided.  Only  once  was  there  a 
mishap.  Mr.  Loomis,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  caution  exercised,  walked 
into  a  blind  crevasse.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  shuddering  cold  and  horror,  as 
,he  felt  himself  going  downward  out  of 
sight  into  empty  space;  then,  bracing 
himself  against  the  walls  of  hard-pack- 
ed snow  and  ice,  he  pulled  himself  out 
from  the  abyss  into  daylight.  It  was 
fortunately  only  a  narrow  fissure,  not 
yet  old  enough  to  gap  widely  apart. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  wild  and 
rugged  character  of  the  earth-surface 
beneath  the  ice,  the  glacier  was  broken 


HEAD    OF   GLACIER   ON    MIDDLE   SISTER— Enveloped  in  fog. 

—Routledge,   Photo. 
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up  into  ice-falls,  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  the  Ma- 
zamas  had  to  deal  with  fn  their  descent. 
Ice-falls  are,  in  fact,  frozen  water-falls. 
There  was  much  danger  in  climbing 
down  these  slippery  walls  of  ice,  but 
the  feat,  though  an  unpleasant  one,  was 
successfully  accomplished. 

The  South  Sister  proved  to  be  an 
easy  climb.  The  millions  of  "snow-eels" 
that  covered  its  ice-slopes  attracted 
much  attention.  These  had  not  been 
visible  at  the  time  of  the  ascent,  when 
the  sun  was  snining,  but  as  the  party 
came  down  the  mountain  in  rather  a 
heavy  wind  and  fog,  the  weather  hav- 
ing changed,  these  tiny,  wriggling 
things,  about  an  inch  in  length,  black 
and   thread-like,   fairly   swarmed   over 


the  snow.  Six  inches  below  the  snow 
was  a  solid  sheet  of  ice,  a  cold  home, 
certainly,  for  these  squirming  milHons 
of  wormlike  little  creatures. 

Thirteen  lakes  could  be  seen  from  the 
top  of  the  South  Sister.  About  looc 
feet  below  the  crater  which  occupies 
the  summit  is  a  smaller  crater  that  ap- 
*pears  to  be  much  younger,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  those  who  saw  it  that 
this  South  peak,  or  at  least  the  group 
of  peaks,  might,  upon  more  extended 
investigation,  prove  to  be  younger  than 
any  of  the  other  mountains  of  the  Cas- 
cade Range,  excepting  Mt.  St.  Helens. 

Camp  was  reached  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  reunion  around  the  cheerful 
blaze  of  fir-logs  was  indeed  a  most 
happy  one. 


A  CRFA'ASSE  IN  GLACIER  ON  SOUTH  SISTER— The  dark  streaks  are  mud.  rock  and  debris  separating 
the  successive  layers  of  ice  and  snow,  and  also  the  cracks  where  the  glacier  opened  and  joined  again 
in    its   downward   movement.  — Photo  by   R.   L.   Glisan,   President  of  the   Macamas. 
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St  Byron    6*  Coonej^ 


^l^yw  ELL  I  guess  I  knows  himbet- 
M  M  I  ter  than  any  of  youse  kids," 
^L^^B  said  Peanuts,  with  an  air  of 
^^^^^  conviction  which  none  of  the 
group  cared  to  dispute.  "I 
can  walk  into  his  store  and  take  a  crack- 
er right  before  his  own  eyes,  and  he 
never  says  nothin';  and  I  can  go  be- 
hind the  counter,  and  everythin'.  Yes- 
terday I  goes  in,  and  Bings  was  busy 
waitin'  on  a  lady,  and  Mug  was  in  the 
back  shop,  and  a  kid  was  there  waitin' 
for  somethin',  and  Bings  looks  right 
over  and  says,  Teanuts  will  wait  on 
you,'  says  he,  just  like  that,  and  I  goes 
behind  the  candy-case  and  sells  the  kid 
two  cents*  worth  of  licorice.  Leave  it  to 
Blinkey  if  I  didn't." 

It  did  seem  that  Peanuts  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Bings,  the  grocer,  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  the  boy  never  fail- 
ed to  flaunt  the  distinction  in  the  face 
of  his  colleagues.  Every  night,  after 
Bings  had  put  up  the  shutters  and  seat- 
ed himself  on  the  front  steps  for  his 
evening  smoke.  Peanuts  would  come 
and  sit  beside  him  with  an  air  of  chum- 
miness  that  every  boy  in  the  Corners 
envied.  Peanuts  would  always  inquire, 
'*What  sort  of  a  day  did  you  have 
Bings?''  and  Bings  would  invariably 
reph%  "Just  fair/' 

It  is  true,  Bings  and  Peanuts  had  had 


their  fallings  out,  but  nothing  of  such 
a  serious  nature  that  the  evening  dia- 
logue would  not  smooth  over,  until  the 
day  Peanuts  made  his  fatal  boast. 

Just  as  he  had  finished  speaking,  a 
football  shot  down  the  street,  as  though 
fired  from  a  cannon,  and  through  the 
open  door  of  the  grocery.  The  boys  fol- 
lowed it,  pell-mell.  Peanuts  among  the 
number.  Bings  lost  patience  and  charg- 
ed on  the  band  of  little  arabs  with  a 
barrel-stave.  In  the  skirmish  of  retreat, 
by  some  strange  anomaly  of  fate,  Pea- 
nuts was  the  only  one  Bings  landed, 
the  loud  whack  of  the  barrel-stave 
bringing  a  deeper  scarlet  to  the  boy's 
cheeks  than  it  did  beneath  the  thin 
blouse. 

Peanuts'  feelings  were  wounded, 
deeply  and  irreparably.  The  boys  could 
laugh  him  to  scorn  for  his  vaunted  inti- 
macy with  the  grocer.  Now  his  humili- 
ation was  poignant  and  complete. 

It  was  "all  right  for  Bings,"  he 
threatened,  mysteriously,  when  they 
chaffed  him  about  it,  and  for  four  long 
days  he  had  not  entered  or  scarcely 
looked  at  the  Corner  Grocery. 

Bings   was   worried — even    Peanuts 
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could  see  that.  Once  the  grocer  called, 
'Teanuts,  oh,  Peanuts,'*  as  the  boy 
walked  down  the  street ;  but  to  all  ap- 
pearances Peanuts  was  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  He  had  done  with  Bings  for 
good  and  forever.  Bings  might  have 
his  '*just  fair"  day,  or  worse,  for  all  he 
cared. 


"Do  you  ride  a 

horse.   Mister?"  ff/WZ/j 


It  was  the  night  before  the  advent  of 
Arnold's  world-renowned  four-ringed 
circus.    Peanuts  was  in  bed. 

"Maw,"  he  inquired,  **are  you  still 
trading  at  Bings'?" 

"Certainly." 

"He  ain't  got  such-a-much  of  a  store.'' 

No  reply. 

"Say,  Maw,  Bradley-Hampton  are 
selling  sugar  at  six-thirty." 

"Stop  your  nonsense,  child,  and  go  to 
sleep." 

"Did  you  see  Bradley-Harfipton's 
new  coffee-mill?" 

No  answer. 

Peanuts  gave  up.  A  few  minutes  lat- 
er he  called,  drowsily:  "Say,  Maw,  call 
me  early,  will  you?  Us  kids  is  goin' 
down  to  see  the  circus  gets  in  all  right." 

Although  the  boy  had  a  stilletto  up 
his  sleeve  for  the  Bings  store,  he  was 
slow  to  ally  himself  publicly  with  the 
Bradley-Hampton    Co.    That   was   the 


rubicon  he  had  not  yet  dared  to  cross. 
Every.boy  in  the  Corners  was  an  adher- 
ent to  either  one  or  the  other  concern. 
It  was  the  juvenile  political  creed — a 
boy  must  belong  to  the  Bings  gang  or 
to  the  Bradley-Hampton  gang. 

Down  at  the  circus  grounds,  the  man 
with  the  shining  boots  won  the  admira- 
tion of  Peanuts. 

"Do  you  ride  a  horse,  Mister?"  he  in- 
qufred. 

"Nope." 

"An  elephant?" 

"Nope." 

"A  rhinoceros?" 

No  answer. 

"Well,  what  do  you  do?"  with  an  air 
of  disgusted  impatience,  "feed  the  ani- 
mals?" 

The  man  with  the  boots  melted.  ''Yes, 
I  feed  them  animals,"  and  his  hand 
made  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  the 
workmen,  swarming  like  ants  around 
the  bales  of  canvas ;  then  he  added, 
"Say,  kid,  I'm  in  a  hurry.  Take  me  up 
town  and  take  me  to  the  best  and  cheap- 
est grocery,  quick." 

"I'm  your  man,"  said  Peanuts.  His 
quick  little  brain  grasped  the  idea  that 
the  purchasing  agent  had  big  business 
on  hand.  Here  was  the  realization  of 
his  dream  of  revenge.  He  would  take 
him  to  Bradley-Hampton's.  The  idea 
carried  with  it  all  the  sweets  of  ven- 
geance. He'd  show  Bings  a  thing  or 
two.  He'd  show  Bings  he  couldn't 
pound  him  around  with  a  barrel-stave. 
He  might  have  had  Bings  arrested,  he 
told  himself,  but  this  was  a  more  glo- 
rious triumph. 

Peanuts  chatted  indifferently  with 
the  agent  as  he  walked  along,  but  his 
thoughts  were  on  other  things.  Now 
they  were  within  sight  of  Bings'  place. 
Peanuts  could  look  through  the  open 
door  whose  welcoming  portals  had 
been  his  playground  for  many  years, 
and  see  the  cases  where  he  could  fear- 
lessly take  a  cracker  "right  before 
Bings'  own  eves."  There  were  the  old. 
familiar  counters,  behind  whose  sacred 
precincts  he  could  stray  with  impunity 
— there  the  charmed  spot  where  he  had 
"sold  the  kid  some  licorice."  He  hated 
to  do  it,  honest,  but  Bings  must  be 
taught  a  lesson.    A  lump  rose  in   his 
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throat,  and  his  sight  began  to  blur. 
Bradley-Hampton's  fashionable  store 
reared  its  unfriendly  front  in  the  dis- 
tance. Peanuts  began  to  waver.  All  at 
once,  the  fruits  of  his  victory  were  turn- 
ing to  bitterness.  They  had  passed 
Bings*  place  and  were  half  way  across 
the  street,  when  he  caught  the  agent  by 
the  hand  and  swung  him  around. 

'"There,"  said  Peanuts,  thickly,  "is 
the  best  and  cheapest  store  in  town." 
His  lips  quivered  dangerously,  and  with 
a  guilty  feeling  he  slipped  away  and 
ran  up  the  alley  to  his  home. 

Bings  was  a  business  man  from  the 
word  **go';  so  was  the  agent.  They 
bargained  and  dickered  for  an  hour  or 
more,  but  in  the  end  Bings  had  an  order 
such  as  the  town  of  Hubbel's  Corners 
had  seldom  seen  delivered.  It  took  them 
all  day;  with  lielp  of  an  "extra 
man  ' 
deal 


agent  was  struggling  with  one  of 
"Bings*  Best"  cigars,  Peanuts  appeared 
on  the  opposite  corner,  demonstrating 
to  a  crowd  of  onlookers  the  wondrous 
feat  of  swinging  a  pail  of  milk  over  his 
head  "without  spilling  a  drop." 


"Smart  kid,  that,"  said  the  agent. 
Bings  assented. 

**It  was  him  touted  me  onto  your 
joint.  He  cracked  you  up  to  beat  the 
band." 

Bings'  jaw  dropped — the  coals  of  fira 
were  beginning  to  burn. 

Evening  came,  with  its  usual  gather- 
ing of  small  boys  on  the  corner.  The 
main  topic  of  discussion  was  the  big  or- 
der Bings  sold  the  circus.  Peanuts, 
standing  in  their  midst,  was  strangely 
silent  about  the  whole  affair.  A  hush 
fell  on  the  crowd.  The  subject  of  their 
conversation  was  coming  down  the 
street. 

^  "Hello,  Bings;"  "Howdy,  Bings;" 
"Evening,  Bings,"  a  dozen  voices  chor- 
used ;  Peanuts  never  spoke.  The  great 
man  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd 
to  where  Peanuts  stood,  and 
holding  out  his  hand,  said, 
"Peanuts,  Fm  sorry  I  done 
it." 

Just  a  moment  Peanuts 
paused  for  the  audience  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of 
the  apology,  and  then,  his 
face  beaming  with  the  joy  of 
reconcilliation,  he  slapped 
his  dirty  hand  into  the  gro- 
cer's big  palm,  and  said : 

"All  right,  Bings;  we'll 
call  it  square." 

A  few  moments  later, 
the  two  sat  in  blissful 
and  contented  silenceon 
the  steps,  and  Peanuts 
inquired,  slyly: 

"What  kind  of  a  day 
did  you  have,  Bings?" 

"A  whopper,"  said 
Bings. 

One  by  one  the  boys 
disappeared ;  sounds  of 
play  and  rioting  were 
stilled.  Nothing  broke 
the  silence  save  the  tril- 
ling of  insects  and  thp  drowsy  chirp- 
ing of  the  night-birds.  The  golden  flush 
of  sunset  faded  in  to'the  azure  of  night, 
and  peace  reigned  throughout  the 
world.  The  great  Bings-Peanuts  feud 
was  ended. 
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Zhc  passing  of  the  Bull -Whacker 


By  Sumticr  CD*  MattCBOti 


Vlitb  pHotogmpht  bir  the  Huttier 


CHE  days  of  "bull-whacking"  in 
the  West  are  over,  and  those 
of  distant  freighting  by  horses 
are  numbered.  But  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  the  '49-ers  might  have 
been  seen  **Gee,  Haw-ing"  their  strings 
of  oxen  across  the  Great  Plains.  Rest- 
less spirits,  those, who,  attracted  by  the 
glitter  of  California's  gold,  invaded  the 
realm  of  a  hostile  foe,  and,  if  spared  a 
cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  Indian 
hordes,  oft  met  a  worse  fate  in  the 
drought  of  a  desert  waste.  Many  tar- 
ried in  fair  Colorado,  and  for  a  time 
*' Pike's  Peak  or  Bust"  was  the  familiar 
response  to  "Whither  bound?"  In  '69, 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  pushed 
through  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
Ogden,  Utah, 
and  sounded  the 
death  knell  of 
the  transconti- 
nental overland 
emigrant.  Even 
then,  countless 
herds  of  buffalo 
blackened  the 
plains,  and  of- 
ten impeded 
traffic  by  road 
and  rail.  They 
furnished  food, 
raiment  and 
shelter  for  the 
roving  bands  of 
Indians  that  lit- 
erallv  camped 
on  their  trails, 
while  the  emi- 
grants, havin?: 
no  thought  but 
that  large  herds  wool  freighter 


of  buffalo  and  little  else  would  always 
abound  on  the  plains,  seemed  to  find 
pleasure  in  ruthless  slaughter  and  wan- 
ton waste.  Scarcely  six  years  later,  the 
white  man  suddenly  realized  that  there 
was  not  a  single  herd  of  any  size  left 
in  that  country,  and  in  1882  the  last 
shipment  of  hides  was  made  from  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  country  north. 

When  nature  provided  less,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  man  to  provide 
more,  and  as  the  country  gradually  be- 
came settled,  overland  stage  and  freight 
routes  were  established  from  railroad 
and  river  points  for  several  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior.  Then  followed 
other  trunk  lines  with  a  network  of 
branches,  and  a  development  of  indus- 
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tries  and  social  org'anization,  until  now 
one  pauses  to  know  what,  if  any,  part 
of  the  United  States  may  truly  be  call- 
ed "The  Frontier."  For  several  years 
freight  was  carried  overland  from  the 
U.  P.  to  the  North  and  Northwest,  and 
not  a  little  from  Fort  Benton,  the  head 
of  navig-ation  on  the  Missouri  River, 
her   territory   extending   140  miles   to 


on  a  twenty-day  trip.  Then,  taking  into 
consideration  the  necessary  expense  of 
shoeing  the  horses  and  repairing  the 
harness  and  wagons,  not  to  mention 
possible  interest  on  capital  invested,  the 
liability  to  accidents  with  damage  to 
outfit  and  cargo,  besides  the  time  lost 
when  no  freight  is  available,  it  is  hard 
to  figure  out  where  the  freighter  makes 


THE  PABLO  HERD   OF  300  BUFFALO— On  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  Montana. 


Helena,  and ,  even  into  the  British 
Northwest.  Of  recent  years,  the  long- 
est haul  has  been  from  the  Judith  Basin 
to  Great  Falls,  Montana,  a  distance  of 
135  miles;  yet  even  now  the  railroad 
grades  into  this  section  are  well  under 
way,  and  before  another  year  Lewiston 
will  boast  of  a  branch  road  in  full  op- 
eration. 

So,  year  after  year,  the  freighter 
finds  his  domain  invaded  and  his  liveli- 
hood taken  from  him,  yet  is  not  sorry,  if 
he  is  fit  for  and  able  to  secure  other 
work  elsewhere.  In  the  wool  season,  he 
is  paid  75  cents  per  hundred  weight,  or 
$i50.cx>  for  a  load  of  20,000  pounds.  It 
is  not  possible  to  make  two  trips  in  a 
month,  nor  at  this  season  to  secure  a 
return  load,  excepting  possibly  of  build- 
ings material  at  a  nominal  price,  while 
at  other  times  no  freight  to  the  railroad 
is  available  excepting  an  occasional 
load  of  empty  beer  cases.  Figuring 
grain  for  fifteen  horses  at  $3.00  per 
diern,  and  the  larder  of  the  driver  at  50 
cents,  $70.00  of  our  $150.00  is  eaten  up 


more  than  a  bare  living  at  this,  one  of 
the  hardest  kinds  of  work.  And  in  this 
country  skilled  labor  in  other  lines  com- 
mands from  $3.00  to  $8.00  per  diem. 

As  for  accidents:  Within  the  past 
year  a  freighter  on  the  Judith  Basin 
road  was  .prostrated  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  and  recovered  only  to  find 
that  the  bolt  had  burned  a  hole  down 
through  his  wool  sacks  to  the  lead 
chain,  and  following  this  had  killed  all 
twelve  horses  pulling,  and  the  saddle 
horse  trailing. 

Now  that  there  is  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger from  raids  by  Indians  and  horse 
thieves,  and  with  the  country  partially 
settled,  the  work  is  perhaps  less  haz- 
ardous than  formerly,  yet  there  still  re- 
mains the  danger  in  managing  fractious 
beasts  and  the  hardships  of  a  fickle  cli- 
mate. With  a  change  of  wind  from  a 
**Chinook"  to  a  "Norther,"  one  can 
actuallv  see  the  mercury  drop  anywhere 
from  60  deg.  above  to  40  deg.  below 
zero  within  a  day,  and  without  warn- 
ing.   Some  seasons   the   rans^  suffers 
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MAKING    THE    RETURN 
method  of  camping  out 


from  fires  and 
drought,  and  it 
is  almost  impos- 
sible to  proper- 
ly care  for  the 
stock.  Water- 
ing places  are 
miles  between, 
and  their  loca- 
tion often  com- 
pels the  freight- 
er to  camp  soon 
after  noon-day, 
and  at  other 
times  to  travel 
far  into  the 
night  in  order 
to  provide  his 
horses  with  wa- 
ter. When  a 
camping  place 
has  been  reach- 
ed, the  harness 
is  quickly  loos- 
ened and  dropped  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  horses  are  turned  out  to 
roll  in  the  sand  and  to  graze  on  the 
range.  The  leader  may  be  bedecked 
with  a  tell-tale  bell,  though  the  country 
is  too  open  and  the  distances  are  too 
great  to  make  this  of  much  avail,  and 
hobbling  the  front  feet  is,  therefore,  the 
ordinary  handicap  imposed,  little  effort 
then  being  made  to  wander  far  from 
camp.  The  freighter  then  bakes  his 
hot  bread  and  bacon,  and  drinks  his 
canned  tomatoes  and  qoffee,  and  soon 
retires  on  top  of  his  ill-smelling  load, 
or,  in  stormy  weather,  fixes  as  best  he 
can  a  sheltered  place  on  the  ground  un- 
derneath his  wagon.  In  the  winter  time 
it  is  hardly  safe  to  venture  on  a  long 
trip  without  a  canvas-covcred  camp 
cart,  carrying  grain,  tools,  bedding  and 
a  sheet-iron  stove.  In  this  cart  it  is 
possible  to  sleep  and  eat  in  comparative 
comfort,  even  in  the  coldest  weather, 
and  many  freighters  have  already  be- 
come so  attached  to  this  comparatively 
new  device  that  they  never  travel  with- 
out one,  either  in  winter  or  in  summer. 
At  earlv  dawn  the  freighter  arouses 
himseK.  his  first  concern  being,  not  for 
his  clothes,  as  he  has  slept  in  them,  but 
for  his  horses,  that  may  have  wandered 
miles   awav   in   search   of  better  feed. 


TRIP    WITH    A    PARTIAL  LOAD— The  freighter's 
under  the  wagon  may  be  seen. 

The  camp  horse,  which  alone  has  been 
kept  up,  is  quickly  saddled,  and  a  hasty 
examination  of  the  fresh  tracks  gives  a 
clue  to  the  course  taken  by  the  horses 
the  night  before,  and  ordinarily  they 
are  found  and  herded  into  camp  within 
an  hour's  time.  After  being  watered, 
they  fall  into  their  respective  places  and 
are  grained  from  nose-bags  while  the 
freighter  proceeds  to  adjust  the  harness. 

All  is  soon  in  readiness  for  another 
day's  haul  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
miles.  On  the  road  their  progress  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  for  they  can  never 
leave  a  walk,  and  on  steep  grades  or 
other  hard  pulls  the  wagons  must  be 
uncoupled  and  taken  up  one  at  a  time. 
On  fair  roads,  the  driver  rides  the  nigh 
wheel  horse  and  directs  the  lead  team 
wMth  a  jerk-line,  a  steady  pull  turning 
to  the  left  and  a  quick  jerk  to  the  risrht. 
He  is,  however,  more  apt  to  be  running 
along  side,  whip  in  hand,  lashing  the 
laggards  and  endeavoring  to  make  all 
pull  toeether. 

The  monotonv  and  loneliness,  and  of- 
ten the  bitter  cold  on  long  trips  leads  to 
frequent  indulgence  in  whiskey  and  oth- 
er stimulants, and  sooner  or  later  a  large 
percentage  of  frei^rhters  goes  wrong 
through  drink.  Onlv  this  fall  one  lost 
Ills  reason  while  on  this  road,  and  wan- 
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dered  aimlessly  over  the  prairie  until, 
in  a  famished  condition,  he  and  some  of 
his  horses  chanced  to  be  gathered  in 
bv  an  isolated  rancher.  Within  a  month 
we  have  heard  of  the  death  of  '*Dud 
Rickard,"  who  in  the  *6os  hauled  freight 
over  the  Benton-Helena  trail,  and  who 
could  handle  a  bull-whip  with  the  best 
of  them.  After  thirty-eight  years  of 
freighting  in  Montana,  he  died  in  the 
poorhouse,  a  physical  wreck,  deserted 
even  by  his  own  family.  He  was  in 
many  ways  typical  of  this  fearless  class 
of  fellows  who  blazed  the  trails  into 
nature's  wilds  and  made  it  possible  for 
civilization  to  advance;  a  class  quite 
as  distinctive  as  that  of  the  far-famed 
"cowboys,"  and  passing  away  even 
more  rapidly. 

In  the  early  days,  Rickard  joined 
the  stampede  to  the  "Last  Chance 
Gulch,"  and  in  '76  he  was  in  the  crowd 
that  pinned  its  faith  on  the  mining 
camp  at  Yogo,  where  many  an  oldtimer 
became  stranded.  Early  in  the  '80s  he 
married  a  half-breed  Indian  woman"  at 
Fort  Benton  and  moved  to  a  ranch  at 
the  foot  of  Toll  Gate  Hill,  in  Yogo 
Gulch.    He  continued  freighting  as  be- 


fore, and  in  time  had  accumulated  a 
goodly  bunch  of  horses  and  cattle.  Be- 
ing of  a  convivial  disposition,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  strong  drink ;  and  as  the  years 
rolled  by,  his  possessions  gradually  de- 
creased, until  all  he  and  his  family  had 
left  was  a  comfortable  little  house  on  a 
homestead  claim  near  Utica.  Since  he 
was  then  a  poor  provider,  his  wife  had 
her  hands  full  looking  after,  the  chil- 
dren, and,  suing  for  a  divorce,  left  Dud 
to  get  along  as  best  he  could.  He  had 
never  known  anything  but  freighting, 
and  of  necessity  went  back  to  it  again. 
Early  in  the  present  year,  while  hitch- 
ing up  his  outfit  at  Utica,  he  was  com- 
pletely paralyzed  by  a  kick  from  one  of 
the  animals.  He  had  many  friends  who 
were  glad  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
time  of  need,  and  after  a  few  months  he 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  an- 
other start,  but  only  to  be  again  strick- 
en with  his  dread  affliction.  Though 
broken  in  health,  he  was  proud  of 
spirit,  and  reluctantly  accepted  the  in- 
evitable, the  hospitality  of  the  county, 
and  shortly  thereafter  died  in  abject 
poverty  at  the  poor  farm. 
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Zhc  potlatch  of  ^ing  rang  fou 

By  Tfncetit  Barper 


^WMW  HEN  the  fog  lifted,  the  skip- 
M M  I  per  of  the  big  "Empress" 
^L^B^  found  that  he  was  right, 
^^%^F  Just  as  he  had  calculated, 
her  nose  pointed  dead  to 
the  shore  of  Vancouver  Island,  whose 
pine-sentinelled  headlands  lay  just  be- 
yond the  roll  of  thick,  grey,  cotton  mist 
that  still  remained,  about  three  miles 
ahead.  Far  away  astern,  towered  the 
glistening  snow-clad  summits  of  the 
mighty  Olympian  range  that  looked  in 
the  setting  sunlight  like  the  crystal 
battlements  of  some  weird,  dim  Castle 
of  Dreams. 

Off  the  starboard  bow  rose  the  shaft 
of  the  Race  Rocks  lighthouse,  and  just 
beyond,  the  picturesque  bay  where  the 
"shuttles  of  empire,"  breathless  and 
spent  from  their  flight  across  the  Pa- 
cific, drop  anchor  at  Quarantine,  and 
meek-eyed  Celestials  who  crowd  the 
decks  get  their  first  glad  glimpse  of  that 
handy  back  door  —  Canada  —  which 
opens  to  John  for  $50.00 — and  then,  by 
several  ways,  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
the  "Ulited  Slates." 

Among  the  two  hundred  pig-tailed, 
peering  and  chattering  Chinks  that 
huaaled  and  smoked  on  the  steerage 
deck  was  the  innocent,  modest  Wing 
Tang  Fou,  who  had  gambled  and 
smoked  and  held  his  tongue  and  im- 
patiently longed  to  see  Amelica,  which 
he  said,  he  never  had  seen  before — so 
that  he  must  have  acquired  his  phe- 
nomenal grasp  of  up-to-date  'Friscoese 
slang  and  profanity  of  the  most  brill- 
iant brands,  by  direct  revelation. 

All  during  the  tedious  voyage,  Wing 
had  been  silently  studying  his  fellow 
emigrants,  and  by  a  process  of  intuition 
had  graduallv  selected  five  of  them  and 
initiated  them  by  sundry  Masonic  rites 
and  wireless  methods  into  a  secret  so- 
ciety for  some  mysterious  purposes. 


After  initiation,  none  of  the  elect 
took  any  notice  of  any  other,  but  on 
the  contrary,  they  purposely  ignored 
each  other;  and  Wing  especially  was 
shunned  by  all  and  passed  for  a  morose, 
dull-witted  Innocent  who  lost  at  play, 
was  constantly  sea-sick,  and  was  an  all 
around  duffer. 

Consequently,  when  they  all  lined  up 
for  the  doctor's  inspection,  only  a 
skilful  mind-reader  could  have  detect- 
ed any  difference  among  them ;  and 
when  at  the  outer  wharf  at  Victoria  the 
officers  collected  the  fifty  dollar's  en- 
trance tax,  and  other  preliminaries  to 
Canadian  residence  were  being  gone 
through.  Wing  was  especially  obtuse 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  puzzling  red-tape  formal- 
ities. 

But  as  soon  as  he  could  mingle  with 
the  crowds  ashore,  immediately  losing 
his  identity,  his  marvelous  linguistic 
gifts  suddenly  manifested  themselves 
in  a  torrent  of  blasphemous  protests 
addressed  to  the  loungers  about  the 
docks  against  this  invasion  of  yellow 
wage-cutters. 

When  the  last  of  the  new  arrivals 
had  been  led  off  to  the  Victorian 
"Chinatown,"  and  Wing,  who  now  as- 
sumed the  airs  of  an  old  resident,  was 
left  alone,  he  did  not  make  his  way,  as 
had  the  rest,  to  town,  but,  walking 
stealthily  along  the  waterfront,  sat 
finally  behind  the  shelter  of  an  old 
boat  upon  that  point  which  runs  into 
the  harbor  at  its  narrowest  part.  The 
early  twilight  of  a  December  night  was 
falling  fast  and  in  a  half  hour  it  would 
be  dark. 

Wing  Tang  Fou  waited,  as  only  an 
Oriental  knows  how  to  wait.  Bored, 
perhaps,  but  never  for  a  moment 
doubting  that  he  for  whom  he  waited 
would  certainly  turn  up.  (3(3^^  ^^^^ 
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months  since  the  appointment  had  been 
made  and  the  arrival  of  a  transoceanic 
steamer  is  never  certain,  but  Wing  was 
happy.  He  knew  that  the  appointment 
would  be  kept.  In  the  philosophy 
taught  by  Confucius,  there's  no  such 
word  as  fail,  no,  nor  a  name  for 
*'hurry.''  So  wait  he  did — and  sure 
enough,  just  as  the  darkness  had  be- 
come complete,  the  nose  of  a  canoe 
grated  upon  the  shore  a  few  feet  from 
him,  and  Wing  saluted  its  unseen  oc- 
cupant in  raciest  Chinook.  Leaping 
into  the  canoe,  they  paddled  silently 
along  the  shore  out  to  the  Straits. 

The  Indian  who  paddled  was  a  most 
villainous  old  Songhee  Siwash  named 
Peter  Muck  who  had  a  brilliant  record 
in  the  Victoria  police  court,  having  in- 
herited from  the  White  Conquerors  not 
only  half  of  his  mongrel  blood,  but  also 
an  insatiable  taste  for  distilled  grain. 
Muck  was  a  famous  gambler  and  al- 
ways lucky,  but  always  poor,  because 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  always  illogical,  had 
taught  him  how  to  drink  and  then 
mulcted  this  aptest  pupil  of  the  stu- 
pendous sum  of  $25.00  whenever  he 
was  caught  with  liquor  on,  or  in,  his 
person.  This  and  a  number  of  still 
more  trying  facts  had  made  of  Peter  a 
sneaking,  worthless,  shifty,  treacher- 
ous good-for-nothing,  and  the  sworn 
enemy  of  Law  and  Order,  so  that  when 
Wing  Tang  Fou,  in  search  of  likely 
pals  and  desperate  tools,  met  him  the 
year  before  at  old  Jean  Chassonier's 
great  potlatch  up  at  Quatsino,  they 
took  to  one  another  at  first  sight. 

Wing  ran  a  restaurant  and  gambling 
den  in  lower  Pandora  street — that  is, 
when  the  police  would  let  him ;  and  it 
was  in  the  stuffy  back  room  of  this  es- 
tablishment that  Muck  at  the  dead  of 
night  would  come  for  orders  and  the 
mysterious  supply  of  whiskey  which 
flowed  like  a  perennial  spring  of  joy 
through  everv  hut  in  the  small  reserva- 
tion across  the  railway  bridge,  and 
which  was  the  unceasing  cause  of  po- 
lice wonder  and  Wing's  great  popular- 
ity. 

And  these  two  innocents  by  no 
means  limited  their  pious  efforts  to 
comforting  the  creature  wants  of  the 
Victoria      Songhees.        Sometimes     in 


Muck's  canoe  at  night,  sometimes  by 
train  or  steamer,  they  found  their  way 
to  far  off  Metlahkahtla  or  Bella  Coola 
on  the  mainland,  and  oftener  to  Clayo- 
quot  and  Alhouset  and  the  Cowichan 
River  on  their  own  Island,  and  once 
they  dared  the  distance  and  the  danger 
and  visited  the  wild  Queen  Charlotte 
Hyahs,  with  whiskey  and  tobacco  and 
cunning  games  of  chance. 

Grateful  to  Muck,  whose  voluble 
Chinook  vocabulary  and  utterly  un- 
scrupulous ideas  of  property  he  had 
found  useful.  Wing  let  him  in  on  the 
ground  floor  in  a  great  scheme  which, 
if  things  panned  out  right,  would  make 
them  rich.  It  was  on  this  scheme  bent 
that  Wing  had  suddenly  sold  out,  to 
the  amazement  of  his  friends  and  gone 
back  home  to  China — of  course,  for- 
ever. And  it  was  Muck  who  had  now 
met  him  upon  the  point  on  this  dark 
winter  night  and  was  now  paddling  so 
silently  along  the  shore.  Things  had 
all  worked.  Wing  said,  as  fine  as  silk, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  all  would  be  ready. 
And  Peter  Muck  saw  visions  of  a  per- 
petual drunk  and  an  old  age  of  whis- 
key. 

Wing's  scheme  was  simple.  From 
certain  correspondents  in  the  Celes- 
tial Kingdom  he  had  heard  lately  that 
a  society  of  desperate  gamblers  who 
had  grown  fabulously  rich  had  made 
repeated  and  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
get  into  that  Eldorado  of  Chinese 
dreams,  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  that  there 
was  a  standing  offer  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  to  anyone  who  would  contrive 
to  smuggle  the  five'  leaders  into  the 
States — the  penaltv  of  failure  being  im- 
mediate death.  Here  was  Wing's  op- 
portunity by  one,  swift  master-stroke 
to  make  his  pile,  skip  off  to  Nanking- 
poo,  his  native  heath,  and  there  live 
out  the  balance  of  his  days  a  millionf 
aire.  $ 

Once  around  Clover  Point,  Muck 
found  the  wind  was  fair,  so  he  made 
sail  and  the  canoe  slipped  rapidly 
along,  making  no  sound  through  the 
dark  water.  On  past  Foul  Point  and 
Trial  Island  and  Gonzales  Point  where 
he  stood  off  from  shore,  the  lights  at 
Oak  Bav  and  at  Cadboro  blinking  like 
fire-flies"  far    t(^  |he^^v@l0r^Af(And 
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when  they  were  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  land  to  make  it  safe  to  talk, 
Wing  carefully  unfolded  the  details  of 
his  plan  to  the  appreciative  Peter. 

All  night  they  sped  along,  and  after 
breakfasting  upon  the  tinned  meat 
which  Muck  haa  brought,  they  sighted 
the  little  wooded  island  which  was 
their  destination.  From  the  water  it 
looked  as  though  it  was  entirely  unin- 
habited, but  when  the  canoe  had  push- 
ed to  the  head  of  a  narrow  bay  on  the 
eastern  side,  the  gables  and  rude  chim- 
neys of  half  a  dozen  Indian  cabins  ap- 
peared above  the  heavy  underbrush 
aJong  the  shore. 

A  great  shout  went  up  when  the 
siwashes  and  klootchmans  came  hur- 
rying from  the  doors  and  they  beheld 
their  special  providence,  the  smiling 
Wing  Tang  Fou,  whose  unaccount- 
able departure  to  some  other  world  had 
been  attended  by  a  thirst  that  had  be- 
come unendurable.  Loud  was  the  jubi- 
lation and  deep  the  potations  when 
Wing  poured  forth  his  thanks  to  Josh — 
and  libations  in  the  shape  of  four  good 
quarts  of  whiskey — in  celebration  of 
his  return.  And  louder  still  r^ng  out 
the  praises  of  Wing  Tang  Fou  when, 
with  the  aid  of  Muck's  vocabulary,  he 
made  announcement  that  he  had  re- 
cently returned  from  a  far  land  where 
he  taught  the  simple  natives  a  thing 
or  two,  with  the  result  that  he  had 
come  back  laden  with  everything  they 
bad  except  their  sorrow,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  such  good  luck,  he  was 
about  to  have  a  potlatch  in  Indian 
stvle,  and  which  foi;  calibre,  extent,  and 
long  duration  was  going  to  eclipse  all 
previous  potlatches  by  whomsoever 
g^iven. 

Now,  as  the  pale-face  and  the  tender- 
foot may  not  know,  a  potlatch  is  Chi- 
nook for  a  "hot  time."  but  unlike  the 
revels  of  the  effete  White  Man,  a  pot- 
latch does  not  consist  exclusively  of 
beer  and  spirits,  although,  of  course, 
those  beverages  form  an  import- 
ant feature  of  the  proceedings  dur- 
ing the  heated  term.  But  the  dis- 
tingfttishing  characteristic  of  a  Chinook 
potlatch  is  the  dehViouslv  unprecedent- 
ed spectacle  of  wealth  stripping  itself  to 
poverty — and  this,  too,  of  its  own  mo- 


tion, and  not  with  niggard  hand  endow- 
ing libraries  with  ten  per  cent,  of  one's 
week^s  income,  nor  founding  colleges 
with  a  small  fraction  of  one's  wealth ; 
but,  Hterally,  a  **coughing  up"  in  one 
fell,  final  cough,  hide,  horns  and  hoofs, 
and  stopping  not  until  the  very  shirt 
upon  one's  back  and  the  wife  of  one's 
bosom,  has  been  bestowed  upon  some 
needy  friend. 

Any  potlatch  is  a  season  of  refresh- 
ment to  the  despoiled  child  of  the  for- 
est, even  when  it  is  given  by  some 
broken  down  old  siwash  with  only  a 
mildewed  blanket,  a  stove  lid,  a  can  of 
stale  beer,  and  a  toothless,  flathead 
klootchman  to  distribute  to  his  guests. 
But  imagination  refused  to  attempt  the 
task  of  picturing  what  it  would  be 
when  this  favored  child  of  fortune 
opened  up.  And  now,  which  filled  the 
cup  of  expectation  to  over-flowing, 
Wing  had  asked  permission  to  give  his 
unexampled  potlatch  in  their  village. 
With  a  unanimity  never  before  experi- 
enced, the  council  of  their  braves  gave 
its  permission,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mained to  do  but  to  begin  the  transpor- 
tation of  his  incalculably  valuable  pos- 
sessions for  final  distribution  among 
his  grateful  friends. 

So  every  night,  half  a  score  of  canoes 
stole  in  and  out  of  James  Bay  laden 
with  future  glory,  and  Wing,  who 
deemed  it  best  not  to  appear  in  town, 
because  Victoria  landlords  have  a  pe- 
culiar notion  about  collectine  rent,  and 
the  Victoria  police  took  a  deep  interest 
in  all  Wing's  movements,  sent  to 
trusted   agents   scraps   of  yellow   and 

green  papers,  scrawled  over  with  what 
looked  like  pictures  of  rail  fences  and 
bunches  of  barbed-wire  with  the  delir- 
ium tremens. 

By  day  the  old  siwashes  and  buxom 
klootchmans  rowed  leisurelv  to  distant 
points  like  Alert  Bay  and  Tsimpsians, 
to  issue  secret  invitations^  to  those 
whose  tried  rascality  had  nualified 
them  for  such  high  honor.  And  by  these 
rneans  all  things  had  been  prepared 
when  the  expected  night  at  length  ar- 
rived, and  every  one  was  so  keyed  up 
with  expectations  and  preliminary  po- 
tations that  no  one  seemed  to  care  that 
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in   the   last   canoe   came   five   strange 
Chinks. 

Win^  had  spent  the  afternoon  prying 
open  the  boxes  in  which,  with  much 
secrecy  and  mystery  his  worldly  goods 
had  been  brought  to  the  camp.  And  it 
was  a  truly  bewildering  assortment  of 
job-lot  joy  and  grandeur  with  which 
he  astounded  the  unsophisticated  chil- 
dren of  nature,  when,  after  they  had 
been  duly  induced  to  an  expansive  and 
generally  roseate  frame  of  mind  by 
strong  drink,  he  began  that  never-to-be 
forgotten  potlatch  which  has  now  be- 
come history. 

There  was  a  pocketful  of  counterfeit 
silver  dollars,  six  cases  of  beer,  and  an 
old  shot-gun  which  Wing  had  won  at 
the  raffle  of  Choo  Fong's  estate.  There 
were  a  dozen  nickle-plated  alarm 
clocks  with  cases  tarnished  at  a  fire, 
and  which  had  lost  all  their  faculties 
except  the  power  to  **go  off"  at  the 
wrong  time.  There  were  whole  bolts 
of  calico  with  their  patterns  run  to- 
gether— they  came  from  the  same  fire 
as  the  clocks — and  a  box  of  broken 
toys  for  the  papooses*.  There  was  an 
accordeon  in  the  last  stages  of  asthma, 
and  six  pairs  of  blankets  which  would 
make  it  warm  for  the  possessor  if  the 
Victoria  shop-keeper,  from  whom  one 
of  Wing's  tools  stole  them,  caught 
sight  of  him.  There  were  fish  hooks, 
a  large  assortment  of  boots  and  shoes — 
sometimes  mates — a  keg  of  nails  with 
no.  very  evident  value  beyond  weight, 
an  acetelyne  bicycle  lamp  that  wouldn't 
burn,  and  three  cases  of  alleged  whisky, 
bottled  and  guaranteed  by  Wai  Lung, 
the  famous  Fisguard-street  purveyor 
of  thincrs  forbidden. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  this 
amazing  amount  of  splendor  was  not 
dumped  down  upon  the  friends  of 
Wing  Tang  Fou  with  indiscriminate 
and  undramatic  haste.  Far  from  it. 
Over  each  new  box  the  wily  master  of 
the  revels  expatiated  on  the  forthcom- 
ing glory  with  all  the  rhetoric  and  ob- 
lique veracity  of  a  successful  auctioneer. 
And  through  the  whole  proceeding 
there  ran  an  unceasing  obligato  of  Wai 
Lung's  whisky. 

There  were  also  intervals   of  gam- 


bling to  relieve  the  oppression  of  such 
an  out-pouring  of  providence;  and  as 
the  siwashes.  with  their  nervous  hands 
hid  under  the  blankets,  swayed  and 
rocked  and  grunted  and  chanted  in  the 
feverish  excitement  of  the  games  of 
hazard,  a  careful  observer  might  have 
noticed  that  neither  Wing,  nor  the  five 
unknown  new  Chinamen,  nor  six  of 
the  braves,  including  reter  Muck, 
either  drank  or  played — though  they 
seemed  to  do  both.  As  the  night  wore 
on,  and  the  boxes  disgorged  their  un- 
told wealth,  the  ranks  of  the  revelers 
grew  thinner,  until,  at  last,  of  the  bucks 
and  the  squaws,  not  a  siwash  or 
klootchman  remained  awake — save,  of 
course,  the  six  red  wise  men  and  the 
six  yellow  ones.  Then  followed  in 
quick  succession  a  number  of  events 
not  down  in  the  program,  nor  ever  be- 
fore known  at  a  potlatch.  Each  of  the 
siwashes  sought  out  his  klootchman 
and  took  from  his  sleeping  spouse  all  of 
her  outer  garments,  with  which  he  then 
invested  the  shape  of  a  slim  little  son 
of  Nanking-poo.  And  if  ever  six,  yel- 
low devils  looked  their  part,  then  Wing 
and  his  ^  five  companions  filled  the  bill 
as  they  stood  in  the  garb  of  old  Indian 
squaws  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  big 
camp  fire.  But  the  artist  eye  or  Wing 
Tang  Fou  was  not  satisfied  until  Ben 
Beausair,  the  burly  giant  from  Clayo- 
quot,  had  smeared  their  faces  with 
dirty  paint,  which  gave  to  their  "make- 
up" so  finished  a  touch  that  only  an 
expert  could  detect  the  fraud. 

All  was  now  ready,  and  the  hour  for 
which  the  patient  and  plodding  Wing 
had  waited  at  length  was  come.  Silent- 
ly the  twelve  stole  down  to  the  httle 
bay  where,  under  the  bushes,  the 
canoes  were  tied.  Selecting  six  from 
the  thirty  or  more,  each  siwash  took 
one  of  the  made-up  klootchmans,  and 
the  little  flotilla  made  off  in  the  dark 
for  the  land  of  promise,  the  U.  S.  A. 
And  when  morning  broke  they  were 
gliding  along  as  if  bound  for  Victoria 
to  buy  and  sell. 

They  took  their  time,  as  they  had  it 
to  burn,  not  meaning  to  reach  the  Am- 
erican shore  before  night;  and  during 
the  day  they  floated  along  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  one  another  that  one  on 
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land  would  never  have  dreamed  that 
£hey  moved  in  concert. 

Things  were,  indeed,  said  Wing, 
coming  his  way,  for  toward  afternoon 
the  mist  to  the  southward  was  grow- 
ing thick  and  it  looked  as  though  they 
would  certainly  get  the  very  night  they 
all  prayed  for — a  good,  thick,  rascally, 
smuggler's  night  when  the  lynx-eyed 
chaps  on*  the  revenue  cutter  could  see 
but  the  length  of  their  noses  ahead  of 
them.  By  sun-down  the  weather  haci 
come  off  so  thick  that  Wing  decided  to 
land  at  once,  and  the  six  canoes  drew 
closer  together  until  the)'^  were  bunch- 
ed into  one  black  speck  that  glided 
along  unseen  from  shore.  The  brawny 
buck  of  the  Tsimpsians  who  was  act- 
ing as  pilot  now  stood  up  and  tilting 
his  nose  at  a  critical  angle  seemed  to 
smell  the  spot  where  they  wished  to 
land — a  spot  in  a  cove  with  a  sandy 
beech  a  few  miles  west  of  Port  Angeles, 
Washington. 

The  Tsimpsian  knew  the  locality 
well,  having  landed  no  end  of  Chinese 
there,  to  say  nothing  of  opium,  in  the 
good  old  days  when  an  honest  man  was 
not  persecuted  by  Uncle  Sam.  So  now 
with  unerring  instinct  he  led  the  silent 
flotilla  through  the  opaque  mist  and 
grunted  that  land  would  show  up  in 
half  an  hour,  which  it  might  have  done, 
had  not  something  different  appeared 
meanwhile.  Without  any  warning, 
coming  out  of  the  mist  they  suddenly 
heard  the  chuck  and  throb  of  a  ship's 
propeller  close  at  hand,  and  before 
they  could  say  just  where  she  was,  the 
business-like  nose  of  a  revenue  cutter 
cam^  peering  impertinently  out  of  the 
gloom — ana  the  next  instant  the  harsh 
cry  of  an  officer  calling  to  them  to 
stop. 

They  of  course  did  so — that  ugly 
rauzzle  of  the  port  bow  gun  had  a 
pleading  look  that  one  couldn't  resist, 
and  presently  the  swarm  of  canoes 
hung  about  the  quarters  of  the  cutter 


and  the  commanding  officer  was  carry- 
ing on  an  animated  conversation  with 
the  principal  siwashes  while  the  six 
modest  klootchmans  bowed  their  virtu- 
ous heads  to  avoid  the  rude  glances  of 
the  cutter's  crew.  They  had  been  fish- 
ing— which  was  luckily  true,  as  the 
slimy,  flapping  fellows  in  each  canoe 
bore  witness — and  had  lost  their  way 
in  the  fog.  Could  he  direct  them  to 
Victoria  ? 

Muck's  argument  had  so  much  genu- 
ine simplicity  about  it  that  the  officer 
was  satisfied,  and,  giving  them  the  re- 
quired information,  and  seeing  the 
canoes  make  rapidly  northward,  re- 
sumed his  course. 

When  the  last  sound  of  the  cutter's 
engines  had  died  away  to  leeward,  the 
canoes  came  about  once  more  and  the 
Tsimpsian  soon  had  nosed  out  their  po- 
sition and  picked  up  the  course  again. 
So,  without  further  molestation,  the 
happy  Celestials  set  foot  upon  the  land 
of  the  free,  and  having  paid  Wing  Tang 
Fou  the  staggering  sum  agreed  upon 
and  $100.00  to  each  of  the  braves,  di- 
vested themselves  of  their  strange 
attire.  But  when  the  braves  were  about 
to  re-embark,  the  search-light  of  the 
cutter  suddenly  picked  them  up  from 
her  bow,  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  off  shore.  Paralyzed  with  sur- 
prise, they  lost  good  time,  and  when  at 
last  the  five  Chinamen  made  off  up  the 
beach,  they  ran  into  the  arms  of  the 
landing  party  who  had  come  from  the 
cutter  to  intercept  them.  Evidently 
the  captain  had  not  been  deceived  by 
the  Indian's  explanations.  Then  it  only 
remained  to  swoop  down  upon  the  si- 
wash  in  the  canoes.  Thus  five  were 
caught ;  but  the  one  in  which  Muck  and 
Wing  had  escaped  was  still  to  be  found. 

They  may  discover  it  some  day ;  but 
whether  they  do  or  not  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  fear  to  Wing 
Tang  Fou,  the  opulent  banker  of  Nank- 
ing-poo. 
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By  Mary  B.  Coatee 


^PT^^HEN  earth's  great  colonizer, 
Mm  I  Mother  Nature,  peopled  the 
mj^l  Pacific  Slope  with  '*green 
^'^^  brothers,"  she  chose  the 
half  dozen  members  of  the 
cypress  family  for  picket  guards,  and 
stationed  them  at  intervals  from  Alaska 
down  the  coast  to  Mexico. 

To  these  trusty  guardsmen  of  the 
trees  she  gave  natty  uniforms  of  vivid, 
steadfast  green  ;  and  in  the  distribution 
of  watchers,  no  doubt,  considered  en- 
vironment, and  selectee  each  with  ref- 
erence to  some  individual  trait  to  ren- 
der it  conspicuous,  cherished,  master- 
ful. 

The  original  number  of  these  out- 


posts (true  cypresses)  has  been  vari- 
ously given ;  some  of  their  historians 
have  sorted  them  into  eight  species.  In 
height,  they  range  from  a  six-foot,  wiry 
shrub  to  gracious  trees,  mounting  sky- 
ward more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  and  al- 
though they  have  neither  winning  flow- 
erage  nor  foodful  fruitage,  and  but  few 
possess  bodily  amplitude,  they  are 
greatly  beloved  of  man. 

If  the  cypresses  were  suddenly  dow- 
ered with  the  power  of  speech,  they 
would  relate  true  and  thrilling  stories. 
They  would  speak  of  experiences  lu- 
dicrous, weird,  wondrous;  of  pilgrim- 
ages, strange  habitats,  transitions — the 
terrors  and  pleasures  of  existence  since 
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the  white  man  came  to  the  West.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  would  be  the  auto- 
biographies of  the  three  most  noted 
of  these  foresters :  C.  Nutkaensis,  C. 
Lawsoniana  and   C.   Macrocarpa;    for 


Sound,  is  a  lofty,  hardy  tree,  and  jour- 
neyed to  Great  Britain  and  to  eminence 
in  i&so.  Lawson's  cypress  hails  from 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  and  is  truly  one  of 
nature's  noblemen.    It  is  esteemed  for 


A  SUMMER  HOME— Carved  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  cypress. 


the  relentless  club  of  enterprise  has 
forced  them  to  keep  moving  along  un- 
ceasingly toward  peaks  of  greater  dis- 
tinction. 

The  first  one,  the  warden  of  Nootka 


its  cheery  green,  its  tiny  cones,  its  coni- 
cal habit  of  growth,  its  hardiness,  and 
its  timber,  which  is  used  in  inside  fin- 
ishing and  for  making  artistic  furniture. 
It  has  proved  a  meritorious  adornment 


A  CYPRESS  HEDGE— Ih  the  process  of  formation. 
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for  gardens,  lawns  and  spacious 
grounds.  In  1854  it  traveled  to  Scot- 
land, thence  to  fame  that  is  wide-spread 
and  sincere. 

The  cypress  most  benefited  by  ac- 
quaintance with  the  friendly  planting 
trowel  is  the  evergreen  lookout  at  Mon- 
terey, California.  It  is  ragged,  wind- 
slanted,  storm-twisted  in  the  home  of 
its  birth — a  stretch  of  only  two  miles 
on  the  seashore,  where  it  clings  tenaci- 
ously to  life  and  to  foot-room  among 
the  granite  rocks  on  the  cliflF  close  over 


it  triumphed  over  its  rival,  C.  Semper- 
virens,  by  three  points :  greater  hardi- 
ness, more  rapid  rate  of  growth,  and  a 
wider  spreading  of  branches.  So  great 
was  its  success  that  today  it  is  an  hon- 
ored citizen  in  Europe,  Australia  and 
South  America,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
spread  broadcast  over  much  of  its  na- 
tive continent. 

It  is  moderately  hardy,  and  cultural 
rules  for  it  are  not  burdensome.  The 
cones  have  five  or  six  pairs  of  scales, 
with  about  twenty  seeds  in  each,  and 
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The  cj'press  is  used  to  great  advantage  in   landscape  gardening. 


the  ocean.  The  foliage  of  this  conifer 
is  unrivaled  green,  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer; the  cones  are  the  largest  of  the 
family,  and  its  blood  pulses  with  sturdy, 
stubborn  self-reliance. 

One  step  from  home  into  favorable 
conditions  transformed  it  into  a  beau- 
tious,  vernal  ornament,  seventy  feet 
high ;  and  it  responded  so  readily  to 
the  helping  hand  of  cultivation,  and 
proved  so  dauntless  before  harassment 
of  the  pruning  shears  that  it  quickly 
established  a  commercial  reputation, 
and  early  went  to  the  Old  World.  There 


the  seeds  should  be  planted  in  boxes. 
If  sown  in  the  spring  months,  they  will 
come  up  in  frorri  three  to  six  weeks, 
early  germination  depending  much  up- 
on keeping  the  soil  quite  moist;  and 
young  plants  should  be  protected  from 
frost.  This  evergreen  should  be  set  in 
deep,  sandy  soil,  and  is  the  easiest  to 
transplant  of  all  nursery  stock.  Seed- 
ling plants  should  be  frequently  shifted 
to  develop  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  and 
should  be  dug  when  the  ground  is 
moist,  or  else  puddled.  Early  and  sys- 
tematic pruning  effects  0Te  same^fesults 
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A  CYPRESS  TREK- 
cake. 


-Carved  to  simulate  a  wedding 


in  the  foliage  growth  that  transplanting 
does  for  the  roots ;  and  hedge  trees,  af- 
ter the  permanent  setting,  should  be 
pruned  square — each  tree  independent- 
ly square — so  that  if  one  dies  it  will 
have  no  overlapping  branches  to  make 
gaping  hollows  in  the  next  neighbor 
tree;  and  such  a  hedge,  in  ordinary- 
conditions,  will  live  for  a  hundred 
years. 

From  very  early  times,  the  cypress 
was  employed,  aside  from  its  timber 
value,  as  an  emblem  of  mourning. 
Greeks  and  Romans  put  twigs  of  it  in 
the  coffins  of  the  dead ;  they  used  it  to 
indicate  the  house  of  mourning,  and 
the  rule  in  Turkish  cemeteries  still 
plants  a  tree  for  each  interment.  But 
the  modern  cypress  is  immortalized  be- 
cause of  the  "number  and  variety  of  its 
uses  in  horticulture." 

The  unshorn  cypress  makes  excellent 
summer  shade  and   winter  shelter  on 


A    UNIQUE    BIRTH    RECORD.— Each    tree    represents  a  visit  of  the  sU  GoOQI^  *^ 
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the  poultry  farm  :  it  offers  grateful  cov- 
ert for  rabbit  and  quail,  and  is  a  favor- 
ite of  wild  birds,  who  find  that  its  deep 
nooks  are  just  the  place  for  spring 
housekeeping,  and  many  of  them,  in 
California  at  least,  dwell  in  it  the  year 
'round. 

Its  foliage  is  neat,  clean  and  not  lia- 
ble to  attacks  from  insect  pests ;  there- 
fore man  sometimes  makes  pleasure- 
houses  of  it  for  himself.  The  building 
of  such  a  structure  is  neither  tedious 
nor  expensive,  for  Monterey  cypress 
will  grow  remarkably  fast,  if  coaxed, 
and  four  trees  planted,  say,  twelve  feet 
apart  for  corner  pillars,  will  soon  de- 
velop into  a  little  thicket,  which,  as  it 
mounts  and  spreads,  the  owner  needs 
but  to  carve  into  walls,  doorways  and 
windows,  till   he  has  a  woodsy  home 


that  will  probably  outlast  his  own  life- 
time. 

Besides  these  uses,  and  its  position 
in  somber  aspects,  this  evergreen  is 
turned  into  fences,  shelter  belts,  wind- 
breaks, background  for  scenic  flower 
beds  to  tone  down  more  airily  inclined 
trees  in  lanoscape  work,  to  make 
hedo^es  of  seclusion  or  ornament,  tor 
gate  entrances,  arbors,  lovers'  mazes — 
and  what  not!  It  is  even  made  to  imi- 
tate the  shape  of  the  festive  wedding 
cake.  But  the  most  remarkable  use  of 
the  cypress  is  that  of  a  certain  West- 
erner, who  sometimes  points  to  a  good- 
ly row  of  cypresses  in  front  of  his 
home,  as  he  jocularly  remarks:  **Looks 
like  race  suicide,  eh?"  The  trees  have 
been  planted  to  mark  tab  on  the  stork's 
visits  to  his  home. 


A  LABYRINTH  OF  CYPRESS  HEDGKS. 


Cdinter  on  the  pratrtes 

By  Bmt&t  Raymond  dCmon 

A  bleak  expanse  that  stretches  weary  mile 
On  weary  mile  without  a  lift  of  hill, 
Snow-clad  and  glistening  in  the  sun.  and  still. 
Upon  this  silent  waste  no  life  is  seen, 
Except  a  gaunt  coyote,  with  hunger  keen, 

That  gnaws  a  frozen  bone — and  whines  the  while. 
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Old  SiAVs  Cranegreseion 


By  'ChoB*  B»  Rogera 


STEAMING  up  the  Oregon  coast 
for  the  first  time,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  miles  and  miles 
of  dead  forest  lining  its  shore, 
as  seen  during  an  entire  day's 
run.  Years  ago,  old  King  Fire  trailed 
his  crackling  lance  through  its  heart 
from  Cape  Lookout,  south,  to  the  brine- 
washed  shores  of  Yaquina  Bay,  laying 
waste  as  fine  a  body  of  timber  as  ever 
pierced  the  sky. 

Yet,  destructive  as  the  holocaust  was, 
involving  millions  in  its  path  of  flame, 
it  has  been  the  means  of  opening  a  large 
area  of  country  to  settlement,  which- 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  oth- 
erwise. A  century  of  blasting  and  grub- 
bing would  fail  to  bring  to  pass  what 
King  Fire  did  in  a  day. 

Among  the  first  to  invade  this  burned 
over  district  was  Donald  McKale, 
whose  home  is  on  the  Big  Nestucca 
River,  thirty  miles  above  where  it 
spumes  into  the  sea. 

When   Donald  came  to  Oregon,  he 
picked  up  a  stick  and  let  it  fall,  saying: 
'*Where  it  points  to,  I  will  follow." 
Strangely  enough,  the  stick  fell  into 
the  beaten  path  of  the  old  Indian  McKi 
trail,  bearing  westward. 
Donald  gave  a  whoop. 
'*Sure,  I  can't  go  much  farther  west, 
for  the  sea  will  bring  me  up  standin' ; 
but  ril  take  the  advice  of  my  friend 
Horace  by  goin'  as  far  as  I  can.*' 

The  winding  trail  as  it  ran  took  him 
past  the  Frying  Pan  and  Elk  Flat 
meadows,  out  on  the  "hogback,''  under 
the  shadow  of  Frowning  Mountain,  two 
and  one-half  miles  above  the  Big  Nes- 
tucca falls. 

Here  he  built  his  cabin  and  began  to 
raise  sheep  for  a  livelihood.   Here,  too. 


began  the  transgressions  of  old  Bull, 
McKale's  only  companion,  a  huge  mas- 
tiff with  steel-trap  jaws. 

"He  always  was  a  queer  dog,"  said 
McKale,  "and  I  never  did  quite  under- 
stand him.  French  Pete,  the  half-breed 
I  got  him  of,  said  he  had  the  Old  Nick 
in  him,  and  I  believe  it. 

"  'He's  afraid  of  his  shadder,  that's 
what  he  is,'  said  Pete,  'and  I'm  glad  to 
get  rid  of  him.'  So  me  and  Bull  hit  the 
trail  for  old  Frowny. 

"Bull  was  like  some  people — some- 
times he  was  friendly,  'n  then  again  he 
wasn't.  He  would  go  slinkin'  'round 
for  days,  his  tail  between  his  legs,  never 
lookin'  me  in  the  eye ;  then  all  at  once 
he  would  liven  up  'n  be  lively  as  a 
cricket,  day  in  and  day  out. 

"For  the  first  year  or  so  me  'n  Bull 
got  on  mighty  fine.  It  wasn't  three 
months  before  he  knew  them  sheep  bet- 
ter'n  I  did.  Some  fellers  will  tell  you 
a  mastiff  won't  herd  sheep.  That  ain't 
so.  Why,  old  Bull  was  like  ^  father  to 
them  sheep ;  they  would  let  him  come 
amongst  them  like  he  was  one  of  'em. 
In  less'n  six  months  he  began  to  round 
'em  up  nights,  savin'  me  lots  of  trouble. 
I  was  mighty  proud  of  him,  now,  I  tell 
you. 

"Last  fall,  however^  me  'n  Bull  began 
to  have  trouble;  our  sheep  began  to 
disappear,  one  at  a  time.  Sometin.es  I 
would  find  a  carcass  'way  out  on  the 
range ;  at  other  times  I  would  find  a 
sheep  with  his  throat  cut,  not  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  cabin.  This  series  of 
depredations  came,  as  I  supposed,  from 
the  big  burn  to  the  south. 

"It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  old 
Bull  ^ot  on  one  of  his  tantrums.  Do 
you  think  I  coul(i.|;et^l^irQ^]0g|^  a 
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dead  sheep?  No,  sir.  He  would  bristle 
up,  turn  his  hair  the  wrong  way,  sniff 
and  scratch  and  all  that,  as  if  he  meant 
business ;  then  away  he  would  go  after 
imaefinary  squirrels  and  rabbits. 

**You  ought  to  have  heard  him  bark 
and  take  on — just  like  he  was  corralin' 
the  whole  country — just  fannin*  the  air, 
throwin'  up  leaves  and  grass,  barkin' 
so  you  could  hear  him  two  miles. 
Brave?  I  should  say  so.  Once  when  he 
was  takin'  on  this  way  he  got  his  foot 
in  it. 

"He  was  tearin'  up  the  sod  in  great 
shape  behind  a  big  log  one  day,  makin' 
believe  he  smelt  sumpin',  when  a  full- 
grown  black  bear  ambled  out  from  un- 
der that  log,  the  maddest  critter  you 
ever  laid  eyes  on.  Old  Bull's  bristles 
went  up  in  earnest,  when  that  bear  cuff- 
ed him  twenty  feet  into  the  top  of  a 
salmon-berry  patch,  and  the  way  he  hit 
the  ground,  ki-yi-in*,  for  the  cabin, 
would  make  an  Injun  laugh.  I  laughed, 
I  tell  you.  I  ain't  no  Injun,  either. 

"Well,  these  triflin'  incidents  got  to 
comin'  so  uncommon  thick  that  I  con- 
cluded to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

"  *Bull,'  I  said,  one  day,  'we're  goin' 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  foolishness  by 
buildin'  a  stockade  around  the  cabin. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?' 

"Bull  seemed  to  think  it  all  right,  for 
he  said  so,  lookin'  me  square  in  the  face, 
at  the  same  time  waggin'  his  tail  in  en- 
couragement.  So  we  went  to  work. 

''By  the  time  I  got  the  stockade  done 
it  was  late  in  the  fall.  I  didn't  send 
Bull  out  with  the  sheep  any  more  after 
that,  lettin'  'em  feed  on  a  stack  of  wild 
hay  in  the  open.  I  didn't  consider  it 
safe;  wild  animals  were  gettin'  alto- 
gether too  numerous.  Nights  I  would 
corral  the  sheep,  close  the  gate  and  go 
to  bed,  feelin'  everything  was  safe.  But 
the  stockade  didn't  work  as  well  as  I 
thought  it  would. 

"The  night  I  got  it  done,  some  wild 
animal  jumped  the  fence  and  killed 
Trixie,  my  pet  lamb.  I  tell  you,  I  was 
mad.  The  next  night  I  lost  two  more, 
a  lamb  and  a  full-grown  wether.  I  felt 
like  killin'  all  the  catamount  and  bear 
from  here  to  Tillamook.  How  any  ani- 
mal could  jump  that  high  fence,  kill  a 


sheep  'n  not  disturb  Bull  or  me,  puz- 
zled me  like  sixty. 

"That  night  it  snowed  good  'n  hard — 
just  peppered  it  down  all  night.  When 
I  got  the  sheep  out  of  the  stockade 
next  mornin',  I  found  tracks  in  the 
snow,  big  as  your  hand.  Takin'  the  gun 
with  me,  I  followed  'em.  They  led  off 
in  a  straight  line  down  the  northern 
slope,  on  which  the  cabin  stands,  for 
the  river.  There  they  ended.  Followin' 
on  down  the  river,  I  came  to  another 
trail,  on  the  southern  slope.  In  place  of 
goin'  down,  it  led  up,  comin'  to  a  stop 
at  the  foot  of  the  stockade. 

"When  I  looked  inside  for  tracks  I 
couldn't  find  any.  This  was  owin'  to 
the  animal  heat  inside  meltin'  the  snow. 
Stranger  still,  the  sheep  didn't  seem  to 
take  alarm  at  the  intruder.  Several  of 
them  were  belled,  'n'  had  they  run 
around  the  stockade,  I  would  surely 
have  heard  'em.  I  was  puzzled  worse'n 
ever. 

"  'Bull,'  I  said,  talkin'  to  him  like  I 
would  a  man,  'what's  the  matter  with 
you  ?  Be  you  afraid  ?' 

'*Bull  looked  up  in  my  face  and  wag- 
ged his  tail,  mighty  honest  like. 

"  That's  right,'  I  said,  'own  up  like 
a  man.  But  this  won't  do,  Bull — this 
losin'  sheep.  Sure,  now,  I'm  goin'  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.' 

"At  that  he  got  brave  all  at  once,  and 
began  to  tear  up  the  ground,  finally 
endin'  up  by  chasin'  Tobe,  the  cat,  un- 
der the  potato  house.  Oh,  I  tell  you, 
Bull  was  cute ! 

"The  next  night  I  loaded  my  shotgun 
with  slugs  and  got  ready  for  business. 
After  shovelin'  the  snow  off  the  lean-to, 
I  got  my  blankets  and  laid  out  there  all 
nip-ht  in  hopes  of  gettin'  a  shot  at  the 
intruder.  The  roof  commanded  a  sw^eep 
of  the  stockade,  and  I  felt  certain  of 
smellin'  powder  before  day. 

"But  I  didn't  get  a  shot  that  night, 
nor  the  next,  nor  the  next.  Then  I  laid 
off  for  a  night  'n  the  anim?l  made  good. 
I  lost  another  sheep.  There  were  them 
same  tracks  outside  next  momin',  only 
the  animal  had  re-tracked  in  order  to 
deceive  me.   I  was  being  watched ! 

"At  that  I  took  old  Bull  outside  and 
tried  to  sick  him  on,  hopin'  he  would 
hop  into  the  harness  and  do>somethin'. 
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He  acted  worse'n  ever.  A  porcupine 
couldn't  have  turned  its  bristles  out  any 
straighter  'n  old  Bull  did.  And  that  was 
all  he  would  do. 

**Hard  as  that  bed  on  the  lean-to  was, 
I  determined  to  rid  the  ranch  of  the  in- 
truder if  it  took  all  winter.  Climbin'  up 
on  the  roof,  the  fourth  night,  I  settled 
myself  for  an  all-night's  watch.  It  was 
a  bright,  moonlight  night,  everything 
standin'  out  plain  as  day.  Down  at  the 
far  end  of  the  stockade  were  the  sheep, 
some  standing  others  lyin'  down  under 
the  shelter  of  the  shed  roof,  as  easy  and 
contented  as  you  ever  saw  a  band  of 
sheep. 

"Once  old  Bull  reared  himself  up, 
standin'  with  his  paws  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lean-to  roof,  where  he  re- 
garded me  for  a  long  time,  turnin'  his 
head  first  this  way  and  that,  as  if  tryin' 
to  make  out  if  I  was  asleep.  Presently 
he  dropped  down ;  then  I  heard  him 
turn  round  a  time  or  two  under  me,  and 
then  lie  down.  Outside  of  that,  nothin' 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night  for  quite 
a  while. 

"I  must  have  lain  there  five  or  six 
hours,  dozin'  off  and  on,  lookin'  up  at 
the  dead  tree  tops,  piercin'  the  sky  like 
the  masts  of  so  many  ships,  when  I  was 
suddenly  startled  to  see  a  long,  dark 
body  shoot  across  the  stockade,  into 
the  shadow  of  the  sheep  pen. 

"The  sheep  didn't  take  alarm,  as  I 
expected  they  would,  remainin*  perfect- 
Iv  quiet,  as  if  nothin'  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary had  happened.  I  didn't  dare  fire 
among  'em  to  scare  the  beast  out,  so  I 
did  the  next  best  thing,  I  gave  a  whoop, 
at  the  same  time  bangin'  away  with  the 
gfun,  fillin'  the  stockade  full  of  slugs 
over  the  sheep  pen. 

''This  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
first  thing  I  knew,  the  animal  made  a 
rush  from  under  the  shed,  cleared  the 
fence  at  a  bound,  and  was  gone  before  I 
could  say  Tack  Robinson.  I  snapped  at 
it  as  it  went  over  the  fence,  but  the  gun 
failed  to  go  off.. 

"Failin'  in  this,  I  tried  another  plan. 
When  day  came,  I  went  down  to 
Smith's,  at  the  falls,  and  borrowed  his 
bear  trap.  This  I  lugged  home  and  set 
on  the  outside  of  the  stockade  where 
the  animal  was  in  the  habit  of  jumpin' 


over.  I  didn't  dare  set  it  inside  for  fear 
of  catchin'  a  sheep.  This  took  me  all 
aay,  so,  after  drivin'  the  sheep  in,  I 
closed  the  gate  and  turned  in  for  the 
nip-ht. 

"I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  one 
thing.  When  the  beast  made  off  that 
mornin',  I  went  in  and  began  to  cook 
breakfast.  While  I  was  eatin',  old  Bull 
begfan  to  scratch  on  the  door  for  an  in- 
vite; so  I  got  up  and  let  him  in.  I 
noticed  he  was  wet  and  breathin'  hard, 
but  I  thought  nothin'  of  it  at  the  time. 
Alter  breakfast  1  took  him  out  and  put 
him  on  the  rack  again.  At  that  he 
turned  tail.  So,  after  cuffin'  him  sound- 
ly, I  locked  him  up  in  the  potato  house 
till  sundown,  when  I  let  him  out  again. 

"I  couldn't  sleep  much,  thinkin'  of 
that  bear  trap.  Along  about  midnight  I 
got  up  and  took  a  peep  through  the 
stockade  slats.  I  thought  I  saw  some- 
thin'  movin'  around,  but  I  wasn't  sure ; 
so  I  went  back  to  bed  again. 

"Just  before  day  I  was  awakened  by 
a  sharp  yelp.  At  that  I  tumbled  out  on 
the  run,  gun  in  hand,  for  the  stockade, 
nearly  breakin'  my  neck  over  another 
dead  sheep.  The  moon  had  gone  down 
by  this  time,  and  peer  as  I  would,  I 
could  make  nothin'  out  around  the  trap. 
I  felt  sure,  though,  I  had  made  a  catch ; 
so,  after  dressin',  I  went  outside.  The 
bear  trap  was  gone !  I  had  forgotten  to 
stake  it. 

"I  could  see  where  the  beast  had 
trailed  off  with  it  down  the  slope  thro' 
the  snow,  so  I  began  to  call  for  old  Bull. 
But  no  Bull  showed  up;  so  when  day 
came,  I  took  the  gun  and  began  to  trail 
up. 

"When  I  got  down  to  the  river  the 
trail  ended.  I  thoueht  I  could  see  where 
some  animal  had  pulled  itself  up  the 
bank  on  the  opposite  side ;  so  I  went  up 
a  ways  and  crossed  the  river  on  a  log, 
came  down  and,  sure  enough,  struck 
the  trail  again. 

"This  I  followed  for  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  through  a  tangled  mass 
of  vine  maple  and  salmon-berry  bushes, 
to  the  foot  of  old  Frowny.  There  I 
found  somethin'.  In  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
partially  hidden  bv  a  log  and  a  lot  of 
underbrush,  was  the  mouth  of  a  small 
cave,  part  of  the  trap  chain  across  the 
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entrance,   I  had  run  the  sheep-killer  to 
earth. 

"Steppin'  up,  mighty  cautious  like,  I 
bent  over  and  peered  into  the  cave,  to 
be  confronted  by  two  gleamin*  eyes, 
way  back  in  the  shadows.  I  heard,  too, 
the  thump!  thump!  thump!  of  the  ani- 
mal beatin'  its  tail,  as  I  first  supposed, 
in  anger. 

*This  caused  me  to  cock  the  gun 
mightv  quick,  you  better  believe,  for  I 
thought  it  was  a  panther,  and  I  didn't 
propose  havin'  it  get  the  drop  on  me. 

"Gettin'  on  my  knees,  I  attempted  to 
draw  a  bead  on  the  animal  and  plug 
him,  only  to  have  it  back  behind  a  pro- 
jection, draggin'  the  chain  with  it. 
What  to  do  next  puzzled  me,  and  I 
scratched  my  head.  That  scratchin* 
made  me  think  of  somethin*. 

"You  may  net  know  it,  but  fish  dyna- 


miters were  anything  but  promiscuous 
along  the  river  last  summer.  Somehow, 
the  State  Game  Warden  got  onto  it, 
and,  somehow,  I  got  their  powder.  So 
I  brought  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  it 
down  in  an  empty  coal  oil  can  and 
planted  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Then  I  unwound  twenty  feet  of  fuse, 
placed  one  end  in  the  can,  lighted  the 
other  end,  and  stepped  back  to  await 
results. 

"It  wasn't  long  in  comin'.  The  fuse 
sizzed,  sputtered  and  twisted  like  a 
snake  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  went 
off  with  a  bang,  pitchin'  logs  and  rocks 
gallev  west. 

**When  I  climbed  over  the  boulders 
and  peered  down  into  the  hole  it  left, 
there  lay  mv  sheep-killer — my  trusted 
friend,  old  Bull,  stone  dead — his  hind 
foot  caught  fast  in  the  jaws  of  the  bear 
trap." 


Che  Chalice 

By  HloftliuB  Colt 

Love  filled  a  golden  goblet  to  the  brim 
With  vintage  from  the  grape  of  ecstacy — 

A  lure  of  fragrance,  wish  of  tongue  and  eye — 
And  bade  us  drink  it  empty — you  and  me. 

One  long,  long  night  we  dreamed  upon  desire, 
Shy  of  the  tempting  sweet  before  us  set — 

The  mirrored  stars    like  ships  of  light. 
Sailed  on  the  amber  sea,  untasted  yet. 

I  gazed  into  your  eyes  the  fateful  hour. 
Across  the  dancing  spirits  of  the  bowl; 

I  strove  to  read  the  riddle  of  your  smile, 
And  guess  the  hidden  mystery  of  your  soul. 

Your  lips  or  mine? — on  which  should  Love  outpour 
The  cooling  rapture  of  the  chalice  dew? 

For  me  the  sweet  libation  of  the  cup? 
Or  sparkle  and  the  brimming  foam  for  you? 

Your  lips  were  muter  than  the  bubble-hearts 
That  broke  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wine; 

But  in  your  eyes  I  read  your  glad  resolve — 
"Together  shall  we  pledge  the  purple  sign!" 

Alas! — but  you  had  tried  to  lift  the  cup. 

Alone,  while  I  was  dreaming  through  the  night — 

And  when  our  clasping  hands  would  raise  it  now, 
We  find  it  overturned,  and  empty  quite! 
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Cbe  pioneer  Gold  Camp  of  Oregon 
By  Dcimid  R*  8tovaU 


HT  the  foot  of  the  pine-clad  hills, 
with  its  one  long  street,  and 
overlooking  the  winding  river 
and  the  valley  of  the  Illinois, 
in  Southern  Oregon,  nestles 
Kerby,  the  pioneer  mining  camp  of 
Oregon.  Kerby  today  is  as  quiet  an  old 
country  town  as  one  cares  to  see.  On 
the  broad  porch,  fronting  the  maple- 
shaded  Pioneer  Hotel,  a  big,  lazy  dog 
lies  and  sleeps  the  empty  hours  away. 
Near  the  dog,  with  his  chair  tilted 
against  the  wall,  jacknife  in  hand,  the 
gray-haired  Old  Timer  sits.  His  hours 
are  as  regularly  kept  as  are  the  dog's, 
for,  unless  the  winds  and  rains  are  too 
severe,  both  are  inevitably  at  their 
posts.  In  this  event  they  are  driven 
inside  the  spacious  room  that  serves 
at  once  both  as  office  and  lobby  of  the 
hostelry.  Inside,  the  dog  occupies  a 
plentious  portion  of  the  hearth  before 
the  big  fireplace;  the  Old  Timer  tilts 
his  chair  against  the  wall.  Inside  or 
out,  if  he  has  an  audience,  the  Old 
Timer  tells  of  the  days  of  old,  the  days 
of  gold,  the  palmy  and  strenuous  days 
of  the  fifties ;  if  he  has  no  audience,  he 
whittles. 

About  the  only  thing  that  disturbs 
Kerby  nowadays  is  the  stage  which, 
twice  daily,  rolls  through  the  town, 
once  from  the  east,  once  from  th«  west. 
The  loiterers  ?bout  the  livery,  stable 
and  the  hotel,  the  saloon  and  the-stores, 
saunter  down  the  street  to  the  post- 
office,  and  crack  a  joke  or  two  with  the 
driver  as  he  throws  the  mail  bags  down. 
AVhen  the  driver  takes  the  mail  bags  in 
hand  again,  snaps  his  whip,  and  the 
coich  disappears  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  the 
crowd  straggles  back,  each  one  to  his 
respective  bench  or  dry  goods  box.  The 
dog  curls   up   on   the  porch,   the   Old 


Timer   goes   to   his   accustomed    seat, 
and  Kerby  falls  once  again  asleep. 

But  Kerby  has  not  always  slept.  In 
the  early  days,  the  settlement,  then 
known  as  Kerbyville,  was  the  gayest 
and  thriftiest,  and  exchanged  more 
"dust"  than  any  other  mining  camp 
north  of  San  Francisco.  That  was  dur- 
ing the  gold-fevered  era  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Then  the  streets  of  Kerby- 
ville seethed  with  the  stampede  of  two 
thousand  excited  gold-hunters.  From 
the  saloons  and  dancing  halls  issued, 
day  and  night,  the  clink  of  glasses,  the 
boisterous  merriment  of  revelers  and 
the  hubbubop  of  the  faro  tables,  inter- 
mingled with  shouts,  shots,  yells  and 
cries.  Kerbyville  was,  in  truth,  but  a' 
California  mining  camp  moved  over  the 
Siskiyous.  It  was  composed  of  the 
same  stampede  that  swept  the  plains  in 
forty-nine. 

A  few  miles  below  Kerbyville,  on  the 
Illinois.  River,  Josephine  Creek  empties 
its  foaming  waters  into  the  larger 
stream.  It  was  here,  at  the  foot  of 
Eight-Dollar  Mountain,  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  the  "Oregon  country," 
April  2,  185 1.  The  news  of  this  discov- 
er}^  whispered  from  man  to  man,  from 
claim  to  claim,  from  camp  to  camp, 
brought  a  living  stream  over  the  nar- 
row trail  of.  the  Siskiyous,  and  started 
swarms  of  men  up  every  gulch,  creek 
and  river  in  Southern  Oregon.  There 
was  not  a  bar,  not  a  creek-bed,  not  a 
gravel-bank  that  did  not  abundantly 
produce  the  royal  metal.  Then  the 
news,  distorted,  exaggerated,  glitter- 
ing, carried  by  the  swift-flying  wing? 
of  the  pioneer  "wireless  telegraph," 
spread  like  wildfire.  An  endless"  cara- 
van, a  long  line  like  some  mighty  rep- 
tile, crept  over  the  crags  and  down  the 
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steeps  into  the  valley  of  the  Illinois. 
With  rocker  and  pan  and  shovel,  mil- 
lions in  nuggets  and  yellow  grains  were 
cradled  from  the  auriferous  beds  of  the 
streams.  Gold  !  gold  ! — there  was  no 
limit  to  the  precious  stuff! 

Today,  in  passing  along  the  one 
street  of  the  old  town,  the  traveler  will 
find  but  a  few  decaying  relics  of  the 
gay  Kerbyville  of  the  palmy  days.  The 
old  courthouse  is  gone,  but  the  town 
hall,  scarred  and  weatherbeaten  by  the 
rains  and  winds  of  many  winters,  de- 
serted save  by  the  rats,  still  remains. 
On  up  the  street  is  the  old  jail,  just  as 
it  was  forty  years  ago — a  two-story, 
dark,  gloomy  structure.  The  winds  and 
the  weather,  the  worms  and  the  decay 
of  half  a  century  have  done  their  work, 
and  long  since  put  most  of  the  old 
dance  halls  and  shops  out  of  business. 
The  walls  of  the  remaining  ones  lean 
toward  the  center,  the  windows  and 
doors  are  boarded  up,  and  a  few  beer 
signs,  punctuated  by  the  bullet-marks 
of  the  pioneers'  six-shooters,  cling  des- 


perately to  the  decaying  walls.  The  pi- 
oneers— the  older  ones  of  the  early  fif- 
ties— have  nearly  all  resumed  their 
restless  march  for  a  better  Eldorado, 
and  passed  from  view  over  the  Long 
Trail. 

The  story  goes  that  a  billiard  table 
is  responsible  for  the  founding  of  Ker- 
byville. In  the  summer  of  1853,  Alonzo 
Martinez,  a  Spanish  packer,  contracted 
to  deliver  a  billiara  table  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  saloon  at  Althouse,  one  01 
the  first  camps  established  in  the  Illi- 
nois Valley.  Martinez,  or  "Tig,"  as  he 
was  more  familiarly  known,  owmed  a 
pack  mule  noted  all  along  the  Coast  for 
her  remarkable  perseverance  and 
strength.  Anita  was  her  name;  and 
Anita  was  the  pride  of  the  old  packer's 
heart.  It  was  on  the  back  of  Anita 
that  Tig  placed  the  billiard  table,  and 
made  the  attempt  to  get  the  big,  awk- 
ward package  over  the  eighty-five 
miles  of  narrow,  mountainous  trail. 
Anita  gave  way  beneath  her  load  before 
reaching  her  destination.   Within  eight 


KERBY  AS  IT  IS  TODAY— At  the  foot  of  the  mo  ntr.ins   flows  Josephine  Creek,   where  gold   was   first 
discovered  in   the  Pacific   Northwest. 
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miles  of  Althouse  she  dropped  dead 
with  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  and  near- 
ly broke  the  heart  of  her  master.  The 
saloon  keeper  would  not  pay  Tig  be- 
cause he  had  not  delivered  the  table, 
so  the  packer  let  it  rest  where  Anita 
fell  with  it.  In  his  thirst  for  revenge, 
an  enterprising  idea  came  into  the 
Spanish  head  of  Alonzo  Martinez.  He 
would  build  a  saloon  around  the  bil- 
liard table  and  advertise  a  "grand  open- 
ing." He  did  so,  and  with  the  only  bil- 
liard table  north  of  San  Francisco  as  a 
drawing  card,  pfot  the  whole  stampede 
headed  his  way.  Tents  and  shacks  and 
cabins  went  up  about  the  **Dewdrop" 
by  the  score.  Within  a  fortnight  it  was 
a  thriving  mining  town,  and  that  town 
was  Kerbyville. 

In  1856,  Kerbyville  was  made  the 
county  seat  of  Josephine.  The  county 
was  named  in  honor  of  Josephine  Raw- 
lins, a  popular  and  pretty  young  lady 
of  those  times  who  came  with  herfather 
into  the  Oregon  gold  fields  early  in 
the  year  1851.  At  the  time  of  the  desig- 
nation of  Josephine  there  were  several 
thriving  mining  camps  in  the  Illin  us 
Valley,  in  which  section  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Southern  Oregon  popu- 
lation was  centered.  There  were  Wal- 
do, Althouse,  Browntown  and  Kerby- 
ville. Before  the  designation  of  the 
county,  Waldo  had  been  unofficially 
used  as  a  county  seat,  but  with  the 
holding  of  the  election  Kerb3'^ville  won 
the  trophy  by  a  large  majority. 

The  first  mining  law  framed  in  the 
vast  empire  of  America  was  drafted 
and  adopted  by  a  crowd  of  miners  gath- 
ered on  the  banks  of  Josephine  Creek, 
near  the  spot  where  gold  was  first  dis- 
covered in  the  Oregon  country.  This 
meeting  of  miners  was  held  on  a  beau- 
tiful morning,  April  i,  1852,  a  half-hun- 
dred golddiggers  being  in  council. 
Prior  to  this  time  there  were  no  mining 
laws  embodied  in  the  Oregon  code,  or 
any  other  code,  and  the  miners  found 
difficulty  in  faking  claims.  The  six- 
shooter  was  law  and  gospel  in  those 
days.  But  even  this  failed  to  designate 
the  limits  and  bounds  of  a  quartz  or 
placer  claim.  Trouble  arose,  and  sev- 
eral men  had  to  die  before  the  miners 


arose  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
uniform  rule.   Here  is  what  it  was : 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents : 
That  the  miners  in  council  assembled, 
this,  the  first  day  of  April,  1852,  do  or- 
dain and  adopt  the  following  rules 
and  regulations  to  govern  this  camp : 

"Resolved,  first,  That  50  yards  shall 
constitute  a  claim  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  extending  to  high  water  mark  on 
each  side. 

"Resolved,  second,  That  40  feet  shall 
constitute  a  bank  or  bar  claim  on  the 
face,  extending  back  to  the  hills  or 
mountain. 

"Resolved,  third,  That  all  claims  not 
worked,  when  workable,  after  five  davs, 
be  forfeited  or  jumpable. 

**Resolved,  fourth.  That  all  disputes 
arising  from  mining  claims  shall  be  set- 
tled by  arbitration,  and  the  decision 
shall  be  final. 

"E.   J.    NORTHCUTT, 

''Chairman." 

.  Kerbyville  was  the  county  seat  of 
Josephine  for  twenty-eight  years,  and 
those  twenty-eight  years  covered  the 
palmy  days  of  the  old  mining  camp.  It 
was  during  the  fifties  and  the  first  part 
of  the  sixties,  however,  that  Kerbyville 
was  at  its  height.  This  was  the  period 
that  the  brush  was  on  for  the  surround- 
ing placer  beds  of  the  Illinois  Valley 
streams.  Each  day  during  those  rough- 
and-ready  times   Kerbyville  was  in   a 


THE  OLD  JAIL  IN  KKRBYVILLE— A  relic  of  the 
old    rough-and-ready   da^ 
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state  of  ebulition,  boiling,  bustling  with 
gold-fevered  humanity.  To  the  hitching 
bars  along  each  street-side,  scores  of 
pack  animals,  mules  and  cayuses,  stood, 
stamped  and  fought  the  stinging  flies. 
Rough-clad  miners,  singly  and  in 
groups,  moved  to  and  fro  along  the 
street.  Miners  were  there  from  the  au- 
riferous bars  of  the  Illinois,  Josephine 
Creek,  Silver  Creek,  Althouse,  Galice 
and  the  Rogue.  The  gravel  beds  of 
each  of  these  yielded  abundantly  of 
their  golden  metal,  and  into  Kerbyville 
the  yellow  stuff  poured  lavishly.  Here 
was  the  center.  Here  the  treasure 
streams  emptied.  Hordes  poured  in 
and  hordes  poured  out,  and  the  yells 
and  shouts  of  preparation  as  mules 
and  ponies  received  their  packs,  the  jar 
and  clank  of  shovels,  picks  and  pans,  as 
beasts  of  burden,  camp-laden,  brushed 
each  other  in  passing  by. 

Along  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties, 
Kerbyville  began  to  decline.  No  town 
on  earth  could  keep  up  the  pace  she  had 
led  during  the  palmy  days  of  her  pros- 
perity. Like  a  rocket,  she  was  destined 
to  soar,  burst  into  a  glory  flame  for  a 


while,  then  flicker  and  fade  from  view. 
The  miners  that  swept  that  district  dur- 
ing the  pioneer  days  were  a  restless  lot. 
They  scratched  the  surface,  dug  no 
deeper  than  the  length  of  their  shovel 
handle,  for  that  was  their  limitation, 
then  moved  on,  breathless,  like  the 
small  boy  chasing  the  rainbow  for  a  pot 
of  gold.  The  old  town  passed  success- 
fully through  two  bloody  Indian  wars, 
a  smallpox  epidemic,  and  a  long  winter 
famine,  with  weeks  of  snow  piled  high, 
and  all  trails  blocked,  provisions  gone, 
and  salt  selling  for  its  weight  in  gold, 
and  flour  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  pound. 
Those  were  strenuous  days,  but  Kerby- 
ville went  safely  through  them  all.  The 
stampede  passed,  and  the  camp  drop- 
ped into  a  *>ilent  slumber.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  disturb  it,  save  the  roll  of  the 
stage,  the  clatter  of  passing  hoofs  now 
and  then,  and  the  salutation  of  a  farmer 
as  he  drives  up  to  the  store  front.  On 
the  hotel  porch  the  big,  lazy  dog  lies 
curled  asleep,  and  the  Old  Timer  sits 
tilted  against  the  wall,  jacknife  in  hand, 
whittling.   There  is  nothing  else  to  do. 
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By  OlUttam  Bittte  OUUs  ^ 

€be  <ahtte  jVIan's  Burden 

fORTY  YEARS  have  passed  since  the  Nation  was  involved  in  the  terrible 
conflict  of  civil  war.  In  the  heat  and  passion  of  those  awful  times,  many 
far-reaching  mistakes  were  made  in  governmental  policy,  the  folly  of 
which  we  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  fully.  The  war  was  right, 
just,  inevitable.  But  there  were  those  who  thought  that  if  it  were  settled 
rightly,  as  it  was,  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils  that  then  beset  the  nation  would 
be  found.  How  great  a  mistake  this  was,  we  of  today,  with  a  perspective  of  40 
years,  and  40  years'  growth  of  the  race  problem,  can  testify. 

In  a  sense,  the  war  created  the  race  problem,  the  actual  burden  of  which 
rests  upon  the  South  and  the  responsibility  for  it  upon  the  North.  It  is  not  a 
Southern  question,  therefore.  It  is  national ;  and  the  whole  nation,  not  the 
South  alone,  must  solve  it,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  solved.  Its  solution  will  never 
be  found  by  condemnation  of  the  South  in  its  efforts  to  right  the  wrong  that 
was  made  when  suffrage  was  given  the  negro. 

One  of  the  wisest  contributions  that  has  yet  been  made  to  this  perplexing 
subject  is  from  the  pen  of  a  negro — William  Pickens,  the  prize  winner  in  oratory 
among  the  Seniors  of  Yale.  In  a  recent  address,  he  said  : 

'The  unconditional  bestowal  of  suffrage  upon  the  freedmen,  we  may  pardon 
as  an  almost  unavoidable  blunder:  instead  of  a  'reconstruction,'  it  was  well- 
nigh  a  destruction  of  the  negro's  entire  political  future." 

Mr.  Pickens  declares  only  ruin  awaits  the  uneducated,  simple-minded  negro 
in  the  large  cities.  "If,"  he  says,  '*the  negroes  cannot  acquire  character  in  the 
South,  they  cannot  acquire  character  in  any  part  of  the  United  States."  "Mob 
riotings,"  he  declares  to  be  "sad  affairs,"  but  that  "many  of  the  wretches  who 
are  lynched  have  done  deeds  that  would  infuriate  and  demonize  the  most  ideal 
community  in  Christendom."  In  conclusion,  he  said:  "Not  every  individual  of 
the  white  South  is  just;  not  every  individual  of  the  North  is  just.  But  the  men 
who  rule  the  South  deserve  as  much  confidence  as  the  men  who  rule  the  North. 
A  mob  of  Georgia  is  no  worse  than  a  mob  of  Ohio.  But  alas!  the  violence  of  a 
mob,  like  Caesar's  ambition,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on ;  is  not  limited  to  the 
guilty,  or  by  the  grade  of  the  crime.  This  makes  it  the  more  urgent  that  we 
never  condone  the  criminal  as  to  whose  guilt  there  is  no  doubt,  but  use  our 
whole  influence  to  make  the  authorized  hand  of  justice  swift  and  sure." 

Good  Roade 

C  HERE  is  no  man 'in  America  whose  opinion  on  certain  subjects  should 
carry  more  weight  than  that  of  General  Miles.  He  has  had  a  long,  highly 
honorable  and  distinguished  career.  His  training  and  years  of  experi- 
ence, with  unusual  opportunities  for  close  observation,  have  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  matters  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  army. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  generally  admitted  that  an  army  is  a  necessary  evil.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  its  members  are  drones  in  the  social  scheme.   The 
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world  is  no  better  off  on  account  of  its  armies,  which  are  usually  the  play- 
things and  diversion  of  Kings  and  Emperors — an  enormous  expense  and  a  con- 
stant menace.  The  history  of  America  shows  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  large 
standing  army  in  a  Republic,  and  our  policy  has  been  simply  to  maintain  the 
nucleus  of  an  army  for  our  own  protection  and  to  kill  off  the  Indians. 

But  the  effect  of  25,000  to  100,000  men  practically  idling  their  time  away  is 
bad,  even  upon  the  millions  of  America.  Besides,  it  is  unnecessary.  These  men 
should  be  put  to  work,  and  General  Miles  has  come  forward  with  a  masterly 
solution  of  the  problem.  He  says,  let  them  build  good  roads  throughout  the  na- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  commend  this  recommendation  too  highly.  It  is 
the  suggestion  of  a  far-sighted  statesman. 

We  spend  millions  of  dollars  a  yeir  on  our  navy,  and  Uncle  Sam  doesn't 
even  make  a  wry  face  when  the  bill  is  presented.  We  see  our  big,  glorious 
ships  pictured  majestically  in  the  papers  and  magazines,  and  we  feel  a  thrill 
of  pride  and  satisfaction.  Certainly  our  navy  has  had  a  splendid,  glorious  his- 
tory. Let  the  good  work  go  on,  we  say. 

But  is  all  this  expenditure  good?  Is  it  wise?  Is  it  right?  Granting  that  we 
need  a  big  navy,  are  we  doing  the  wise  thing  to  give  so  much  attention  and 
money  to  one  thing  to  the  neglect  of  others  equally,  if  not  more  important? 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  need  for  great,  permanent  high- 
ways in  America.  The  advent  of  the  automobile,  the  possibilities  for  it  in  peace 
and  in  war,  and  the  fact  that  the  American  people  are  great  travelers,  have  made 
it  apparent  to  all  that  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  good  roads.  No  work,  therefore, 
could  be  undertaken  by  the  nation  that  would  be  so  immediately  productive  of 
results  and  would  meet  with  such  national  approval  as  the  execution  of  Gen- 
eral Miles'  recommendation  to  utilize  the  army  and  build  us  good  roads  at  one 
stroke.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  the  recommendation  into  con- 
sideration at  this  coming  session,  and  pass  this  measure.  If  it  did  nothing  else^ 
it  would  have  a  worthy  monument  to  its  judgment  and  sagacity. 

Roosevelt  and  the  predidency 

CHE  political  situation  today  presents  many  varied  and  interesting  aspects 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nomination  and  election  of  Roosevelt  seems 
assured.  The  avowed  candidacy  of  Roosevelt  thus  early  in  the  game 
of  politics  is  subjecting  him  to  criticism  that  he  would  not  othenvise 
receive,  and  so  many  things  may  happen  before  the  convention  meets 
that  even  his  nomination  is  not  nearly  so  certain  as  it  may  seem. 

Roosevelt  has,  on  the  whole,  made  a  satisfactory  record  as  President.  He 
has  stood  distinctly  for  some  things  that  have  met  the  approval  of  all  men,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliations.  But,  of  course,  no  fair  minded  man  will  deny 
that  he  has  made  mistakes.  Perhaps  the  kindest  criticism  of  Roosevelt  would  be 
to  say  that  his  ''strenuosity"  has  led  him  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  the  dignity 
and  conservatism  that  we  have  come  to  associate  with  the  Presidency  through 
the  brilliant  records  of  his  distinguished  predecessors.  Plainly,  Roosevelt  is 
young  and  impetuous.  As  one  writer  puts  it : 

We  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  giving  a  trifle  too  much  the  impression  of  personally 
conducting  this  nation.  The  use  of  power  is  one  thing,  the  exhibition  of  it  is  another.  Do- 
ing things  which  decorate  the  Presidency  and  give  it  a  resemblance  to  royalty  may  turn 
out  bad  politics.  Summoning  the  fleet  to  Oyster  Bay.  to  waste  time  and  money  on  atten- 
tion to  the  President*  is  outside  the  best  American  traditions.  The  punishment  of  General 
Miles  for  his  showy  and  troublesome  disposition  was  a  needless  use  of  power.  The  pro- 
motion of  General  Wood,  technically  regular,  gave  the  impression  of  the  President's  per- 
sonally defying  proper  army  and  public  standards.  The  over-ruling  of  Secretary  Hay  on 
the  Kishineff  petition  showed  the  President  using  a  power  which,  although  it  is  his,  the 
people  would  gladly  have  seen  left  in  the  hands  of  his  Secretary.  Trifles,  like  profusion 
in    advice   on    everything   from    literature   to   child-bearing,  may  be   carried   to   extremes. 
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Popularity  built  on  such  foundations  is  subject  to  collapse.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  one  of 'the 
best  Presidents  since  the  war.  and  it  is  interest  in  him  and  his  future  which  makes  us 
wish  him  modesty  and  discretion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  Roose- 
velt's fearlessness  and  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  his  rec- 
ord can  be  so  successfully  attacked  as  to  injure  seriously  his  chances  for  election. 
Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  developments  of  the  next  year.  If  the  Demo- 
crats should  get  together  and  nominate  a  conservative  man,  such  as  Olney,  Lhey 
would  have  a  good  fighting  chance  in  the  election.  But  to  suppose  such  a  thing 
is  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason — judging  by  the  brilliant  record  of  the 
Democrats  since  1896.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two  parties  seems 
to  be  just  along  these  lines.  The  Republican  party  is  always  alert  to  the  present 
and  eager  to  grasp  its  opportunities,  while  the  Democratic  party  is  clawing  in 
the  air  for  something,  it  knows  not  what.  The  Republican  is  the  Party  of  the 
Present;  the  Democratic,  the  Party  of  the  Future.  One  is  abreast  of  the  times, 
the  other  is  in  advance.  Each  is  essential  to  the  social  and  political  welfare  of 
the  nation,  but  under  present  conditions  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  Re- 
publican party  should  be  in  power. 

Che  Uncomptaintng  Struggle 

^J^^I^rHAT  constitutes  success?  Wealth,  influence,  position,  character, — 
MM  I  which?  When  we  speak  of  success  in  the  ordinary  sense  we  mean 
^L^B^  the  acquirement  of  wealth.  But,  of  course,  success,  real  success,  is 
^r%^F  something  very  different  from  this.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a 
collosal  failure  financially  and  yet  be  a  splendid  success.  The  greatest 
success  consists  in  the  achievement  of  noble  character.  A  man  may,  therefore, 
be  surrounded  by  the  evidences  of  success,  but  the  essence,  the  reality,  is  not 
there. 

No  struggle  is  equal  to  the  struggle  with  self.  There  is  a  struggle  for  self 
and  a  struggle  with  self.  One  is  financial,  worldlv,  and,  followed  to  its  ultimate 
^oal,  leads  to  degradation  and  ruin.  It  is  the  life  that,  seeking  its  own  to  finan- 
cial success,  drifts  along  the  easy,  worldly  current  of  thoughtlessness  and  self- 
ishness. The  other  is  noble,  inspired  by  the  Infinite,  and  leads  to  sweetness  and 
light — heights  ot  which  we  can  but  dimlv  dream.  It  is  the  persistent,  unceasing, 
uncomplaining,  manly,  self-respecting  strup-o-le  toward  character. 

"The  finest  type  of  manhood,"  says  Marsden,  "is  never  overwhelmed  or  en- 
tirely dismaved,  no  matter  what  comes.  A  man  of  this  best  type  may  see  his 
property  swept  away  from  him,  his  hopes  blasted,  his  ambitions  thwarted,  and 
his  plans  demolished,  but  his  spirit  remains  undaunted ;  his  courage,  his  trust, 
and  his  self-confidence,  are  undiminished.  His  success  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
mere  accident  of  fire,  of  panic,  or  of  temporary  disaster ;  the  foundation  of  his 
success  is  laid  upon  the  eternal  rock  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  probity,  of  high 
thinking,  and  ot  square  dealing,  and  no  floods  or  misfortunes  or  commercial 
devastations  can  reach  him.  They  do  not  touch  the  real  man,  for  his  invest- 
ments are  in  himself.  It  is  only  the  more  shallow  minds,  men  without  reserve  of 
character,  without  other  resources  than  money  or  property,  that  go  down  in 
financial  failure.  The  man  who  has  learned  to  live  in  himself,  and  not  in  his 
property,  who  does  not  put  his  trust  in  riches,  but  in  princiole,  does  not  lose 
his  greatest  possession  when  he  loses  his  money.'* 

But  the  greatest  self-realization  is  not  attained  without  combiningf  the 
struggle  for  self  and  with  self.  The  man  who  assumes  a  pious  attitude  and  neg- 
lects to  provide  for  his  family  is  either  a  hypocrite  or  a  fool.  The  world  is  a 
struggle  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  the  man  who  shirks  the  struggle 
misses  the  greatest  thing  in  life. 
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IF  I  were  dictator,  I  would  write 
over  the  door  of  every  public 
school,  ''Constitutions  are  not 
made ;  they  grow  ;"  and  I  would 
have  the  public  schools  teach 
reading,  writing,  constitutional  his- 
tory and  arithmetic:  reading,  that  all 
people  might  read  how  the  constitu- 
tions of  today  have  grown ;  writing, 
that  they  might  transmit  to  their  chil- 
dren this  knowledge;  arithmetic,  that 
they  might  calculate  the  millions  who 
have  suffered  that  others  might  be  free. 
I  would  not  have  the  public  schools 
furnish  accomplishments,  but  I  would 
make  them  the  places  where  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty  is  shown  and  the  rights 
of  citizens  are  declared.  And  one  of 
the  truths  I  would  try  to  have  made 
clear  would  be  that  written  constitu- 
tions are  needless  where  the  people  un- 
derstand their  rights,  and  useless 
where  they  do  not. 

There  are  some  decided  advantages 
in  a  written  constitution,  but  they  are 
generally  overestimated.  The  essential 
advantages  are  similar  to  the  superiori- 
ties of  a  written  contract  over  a  verbal 
one;  that  is,  the  ideas  intended  to  be 
conveyed  are  clear  and  certain  and  ac- 
cessible. 

The  greatest  difference  between 
our  national  constitution,  which  is  a 
written  one,  and  Great  Britain's,  which 
is  unwritten,  is  that  our  constitution, 
as  expounded  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
practically  controls  our  Legislature, 
while  the  English  Legislature  theo- 
reticallv  controls  the  constitution.  But 
if  the  principles  of  our  written  consti- 
tution were  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
with  the  principle  also  understood  that 
Congress  was  subject  to  those  prin- 
ciples, what  difference  would  it  make 


whether  those  principles  were  recorded 
on  parchment  or  in  the  memories  of 
the  nation? 

Every  constitution  comes  from  the 
blood  of  the  people;  and  Parliament, 
theoretically  bound  by  no  written 
charter,  and  Congress,  theoretically- 
bound  by  a  written  charter,  reach  the 
same  result  through  interpretation  and 
construction  by  the  courts;  that  is  to 
say,  the  unwritten  constitution  of  Eng- 
land is  respected  so  far  as  the  temper 
of  the  people  compels  respect  for  it; 
and  the  written  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  every  state,  is  bro- 
ken so  far  as  the  temper  of  the  people 
requires  it  to  be  broken.  For  eximple : 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says,  in  Section  9:  "The  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  it.''  This  Section  9  is  ad- 
mittedlv  devoted  to  an  enumeration  of 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress; every  other  paragraph  of  the 
section  clearly  refers  to  the  law-making 
power.  The  suspension  of  a  law,  such 
as  the  common  law  right  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  could  only  be  properly 
done  by  the  legislative  department.  The 
uniform  and  settled  constitutional  prac- 
tice of  England  was,  and  is,  that  Par- 
liament alone  can  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus ;  and  our  constitution  is 
admittedlv,  in  its  essence,  only  the  un- 
written English  constitution,  codified 
and  written.  Yet  President  Lincoln, 
dominated  by  the  strong  and  lawless 
character  of  Secretary  Stanton,  sus- 
pended the  right  of  th^  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  by  proclamation,  and  over  fifty 
thousand  people  were  at  one  time  im- 
prisoned by  arbitrary  arrest,  and  with- 
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out  right  to  be  heard.  In  Merryman's 
case,  Chief  Justice  Taney  decided — as 
everyone  now  concedes  he  ought  to 
have  decided — that  only  Congress  could 
suspend  the  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus ;  but  this  decision  was  disre- 
garded by  the  President  and  his  Sec- 
retary. The  act  of  the  President  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  him  and  his  Secretary 
necessary  at  the  time,  but  today  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  arbitrary  act  was  of  no 
real  benefit.  It  certainly  received  the 
support  of  the  ruling  majority,  but 
none  the  less  it  was  a  clear  and  deliber- 
ate violation  of  the  constitution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Congress  would  have 
suspended  the  writ  had  it  been  given 
the  chance.  It  afterward  went  so  far  as 
to  pass  a  law  saying  that  the  President 
may  suspend  the  right  to  the  writ  when 
in  time  of  invasion  or  rebellion  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  it.  This  law  itself 
is  unconstitutional ;  yet  it  is  apparently 
now  a  part  of  our  constitution.  Its  wis- 
dom may  be  greatly  questioned,  for  a 
suspension  of  the  people's  rights  should 
be  left  to  the  people  themselves,  not  to 
their  executive;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  day  may  come  when  this 
unconstitutional  constitutional  power 
of  the  executive  may  be  tyrannously 
used  against  the  struggling  masses. 
The  English  constitutional  rule  is  better. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  (Art.  V.)  :  "No  person  shall  be 
lield  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other- 
-wise  infamous  crime  unless  on  a  pre- 
sentment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger,"  etc.  This  article  clearly  con- 
templates a  state  of  war,  and  even  in 
that  contemplation  has  no  thought  of 
suspending  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
save  in  the  enumerated  cases ;  yet  in 
the  same  fever-heat  in  which  the  writ 
-of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended,  civil- 
ians having  no  connection  with  the  mil- 
itary service,  and  not  in  the  seat  of 
Avar,  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  war, 
were  tried,  imprisoned,  or  shot  or  hung, 
t)y  judgment  of  military  commissions, 
as  they  were  called,  practically  courts- 
martial.  Before  the  fright  and  anger  of 
the   ruling   majority   during  our   civil 


war,  the  written  barriers  of  the  con- 
stitution went  down  like — ^well,  let  us 
say,  like  paper.  True,  the  Supreme 
Court  pronounced  these  trials  viola- 
tions of  the  constitution ;  but  the 
war  was  then  over.  Had  the  decision 
come  earlier,  Secretary  Stanton  prob- 
ably would  have  paid  as  little  attention 
to  it  as  he  did  to  Taney's  decision  on 
habeas  corpus. 

An  examination  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  will  show  not  one 
syllable  of  authority,  express  or  im- 
plied, for  the  issuance  of  greenbacks 
and  making  them  legal  tender.  The 
whole  experience  out  of  which  the  con- 
stitution came  was  bitterly  against 
*'fiat"  money.   Yet  we  had  greenbacks. 

Not  one  syllable  will  be  found  pro- 
hibiting an  income  tax;  yet  it  is  now 
constitutional  law  of  this  country  that 
an  income  tax  is  prohibited ;  and  had 
one  judge  voted  differently,  then  our 
constitution  would  be  different. 

The  Dartmouth  College  case  declared 
that  a  charter  given  to  a  college  was  a 
contract,  and  no  law  could  be  passed 
by  a  state  impairing  the  obligation  of 
that  contract.  But  the  danger  to  the 
people  under  such  doctrine  became  so 
manifest  with  the  growth  of  powerful 
and  invasive  corporations,  that  little  by 
little  the  Dartmouth  College  case  has 
been  whittled  away  to  nothing.  It  is 
useless  to  enquire  whether  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall's  decision  was  right  or 
not.  Nothing  ever  remains  which  of- 
fends the  ruling  majority,  or  arouses 
the  fear  of  the  people. 

These  illustrations  show  whence 
comes  our  real  constitution.  The  writ- 
ten constitution  is  the  trunk;  the 
branches  and  leaves,  perpetually  grow- 
ing and  changing,  come  from  the 
genius  of  the  people  and  of  the  times, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
most  vital  instances  is  that  in  which 
this  court,  construing  the  XIV  Amend- 
ment, prevented  the  passions  of  the 
people  and  politicians  of  the  North 
from  wiping  out  of  existence  local  self- 
government  in  the  South.  And  if  wiped 
out  in  the  South,  why  not,  upon  occa- 
sion, in  the  North?  (Slaughter  House 
Cases,  i6  Wall.) 
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We  ourselves  are  living  in  times 
which  are  modeling  our  constitution. 
The  fact  that  the  popular  will  has  felt 
the  necessity  of  assuming  charge  of 
colonial  dependencies,  a  contingency 
never  imagined  when  the  constitution 
was  framed,  shows  without  argument 
that  there  must  be  much  pruning  and 
grafting  upon  the  original  stem,  to  fit 
it  for  modern  needs. 

And  this  further  creation  of  an 
unwritten  constitution  by  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  goes  on  in 
obedience  to  the  necessities  of  the  case 
— or  what  the  present  temper  of  the 
people  feels  to  be  the  right  and  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  The  constitution  goes 
with  the  flag  as  to  rights  of  life  and  lib- 
erty, but  not  as  to  taxes  and  tariflF.  If 
we  understand  that  constitutions  grow 
and  change  according  to  the  necessities 
and  desires  of  the  nation,  we  have  ac- 
quired a  valuable  item  of  knowledge; 
and  if  we  understand  that  against  the 
genius  and  temper  of  the  people  written 
constitutions  are  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on,  we  have,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  gained  still  more  valuable 
knowledge.  And  it  we  understand  that 
unless  written  properly,  a  written  con- 
stitution may  be  a  positive  nuisance,  by 
acting  as  a  dam  against  gradual  change, 
until  the  people  in  anger  force  a  change, 
we  have  acquired  three  valuable  ideas 
which  every  citizen  should  possess. 

Common  sense  will  teach  us  that  if 
we  desire  to  have  a  constitution  not 
subject  to  change,  it  must  state  only 
broad,  general  principles.  A  truth  of 
geheral  application  cannot  change,  and 
the  reason  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion has  stood  so  long  with  so  little  tin- 
kering is  because  it  was  fortunately 
limited  to  great  general  principles 
which  the  genius  of  our  race  had  al- 
ready proved  to  be  truths.  Whether  it 
was  so  limited  because  of  the  wisdom 
of  its  makers,  or  because  the  compro- 
mise character  of  their  work  compelled 
it,  is  immaterial.  The  truth  is  demon- 
strated theoretically  and  practically 
that  a  constitution  should  not  legislate, 
but  should  state  only  great  general 
principles,  and  leave  these  to  be  worked 
out  bv  the  legfislature  or  the  courts.  But 
if  a  constitution  violates  this  rule  and 


descends  to  the  more  petty  and  passing 
details  of  government,  it  should  be  left 
flexible,  so  as  to  be  readily  changed.  To 
incorporate  in  a  constitution  the  neces- 
sarily changeable  details  of  administra- 
tion or  legislation,  and  then  make  it  al- 
most impossible  of  lawful  change,  is 
only  to  invite  trickery  and  belittling 
fictions  of  the  law.  If  the  people  cannot 
be  trusted  to  spy  out  the  corruptions 
and  mistakes  of  their  representatives  in 
mere  details,  then  popular  government 
had  better  cease  altogether. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon has  many  provisions  better  left  to 
the  legislature.  The  whole  detail  of  the 
county  is  worked  out  in  the  constitu- 
tion. True,  it  is  much  as  it  was  inherit- 
ed from  England,  and  as  it  would  nat- 
urally exist.  The  membership  of  the 
Supreme  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  coun- 
ty courts,  the  membership  of  the  Land 
Board,  furnishing  stationery  to  the 
state,  location  of  public  institutions, 
creation  of  new  counties,  prohibition 
of  lotteries  and  sale  of  lottery  tickets, 
fixing  salaries  of  officials  and  members 
of  the  Legislatures,  and  many  other 
things  are  provided,  which,  though  the 
constitutional  treatment  of  them  may 
be  wise,  certainly  do  not  belong  to  an 
organic  law  of  fundamental  principles, 
which  it  is  desired  and  desirable  to 
have  as  little  fluctuating  as  possible. 

The  value  of  money  changes.  Its 
purchasing  power  has  been  steadily  di- 
minishing, and  the  constitutional  sal- 
ary to  supreme  judges,  of  $2,000  a  year, 
is  today  a  disgrace  to  the  state.  The  ut- 
ter inability  of  the  judges  to  properly 
subsist  upon  such  a  salary,  and  the 
growing  sense  of  shame  in  the  situa- 
tion, finally  produced  a  meagre  addition 
under  the  pretext  of  special  compensa- 
tion for  the  expense  of  doing  their  duty 
at  Pendleton  as  well  as  at  Salem.  The 
judges  can  have  no  other  profession, 
and  can  take  no  perquisites.  The  total 
compensation  they  receive  today  is 
wholly  inadequate;  but  we  are  living 
under  laws,  called  a  constitution,  made 
for  us  by  a  generation  which  has  passed 
away. 

The  makers  of  the  Oregon  Constitu- 
tion seem  to  have  felt  that  they  were 
the  last  repositories  of  wisdom,  or  that 
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some  tyrant  was  in  wait  to  attack  the 
people,  for  they  have  committed  the 
double  mistake  of  legislating  in  their 
constitution  and  making  amendment 
extremely  difficult.  It  would  be  well 
for  all  constitution  makers  to  remember 
that  constitutions  grow,  they  are  not 
made,  and  that  the  generations  of  the 
future  will  probably  be  quite  as  good 
judges  of  their  own  rights  and  necessi- 
ties as  are  those  who  pronounce  for 
them  half  a  century  in  advance. 

The  method  of  amending  the  Oregon 
Constitution  is  that  the  amendment 
must  be  proposed  in  either  branch  of 
the  Legislature ;  then  it  must  be  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  of  all  members  elect- 
ed to  each  of  the  two  houses.  After  this 
it  might  be  supposed  it  could  go  before 
the  people,  after  a  due  interval,  since 
the  people  are  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  all  law.  But  no ;  the  amend- 
ment, if  it  passes  this  ordeal,  must  then 
come  up  before  the  next  Legislature, 
to  be  again  passed  as  before,  and  as  the 
Legislature  meets  only  once  in  two 
years,  there  is  here  a  most  excellent 
chance  for  the  politicians  to  elect  a 
Legislature  which  shall  defeat  any 
amendment  to  which  they  are  opposed. 
If  the  amendment  passes  this  second 
Legislature,  then  it  goes  before  the  peo- 
ple. The  Circuit  Court  of  Multnomah 
County  has  recently  decided  that  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  is  void  because  not 
proposed  and  submitted  as  required  by 
the  constitution. 

If  this  decision  be  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  shall  see  the  curious 
result  that  a  demand  by  the  people  for  a 
return  to  the  people  of  authority  vested 
only  in  the  people  is  defeated  because 
of  barriers  interposed  to  protect  the 
people.  If  the  people  are  determined  to 
resume  a  direct  control  over  legislation, 
thev  will  get  it,  because  constitutions 
will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  stretched  till 
they  break  in  order  to  carry  out  the  de- 
liberate will  of  the  people.  It  is  an  ab- 
surdity to  say  the  people  are  the  source 
of  all  power,  and  then  overcome  their 
plain  will  by  fetters  from  the  dead.  The 
original  mistake  is  in  not  recognizing 
that  the  reason  for  making  changes 
in  a  constitution  difficult  falls  when  the 


people,  the  source  of  all  power,  erect 
their  own  constitution.  If  either  fault  is 
to  be  chosen,  better  have  amendments  so 
easily  made  that  they  may  sometimes, 
perhaps,  be  improvidently  made  (for 
the  evil  brings  its  own  cure,  and  errors 
may  be  as  easily  revoked)  than  to  have 
the  people's  calm  will  balked  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Constitution  makers  seem  afraid  to 
trust  the  people,  while  in  the  same 
breath  they  are  vociferating  that  the 
people  are  the  source  of  all  power. 

The  fact  is,  written  constitutions  are 
the  children  of  written  charters  granted 
by  the  Kings  of  England  to  various 
men,  bodies,  plantations  and  colonies 
in  this,  the  New  World;  and  these 
written  charters  are  the  children  of 
other  written  charters  granted  to  the 
cities  of  England  by  Kings  of  England, 
in  return  for  money  and  assistance.  In 
each  case,  the  rights  granted  were  care- 
fully defined  and  protected.  Those 
holding  the  charter  rights  very  rightly 
regarded  them  as  bought  or  wrested 
from  the  king,  and  held  the  king  at 
arm's  length  as  an  enemy,  and  were 
very  jealous  of  any  changes  in  their 
charters. 

When  our  National  Constitution  was 
made  it  was  of  necessity  a  written  in- 
strument, because  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  compact  and  a  grant  of  power.  No 
other  executive  but  a  king  or  a  gover- 
nor acting  under  a  written  charter  from 
the  kings  was  known.  The  possibility 
of  a  Caesar  was  contemplated.  Hamil- 
ton thought  the  Senate  should  hold  for 
life,  after  the  manner  of  the  House  of 
Lords  (as  does  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada).  Adams  rather 
favored  a  Presidency  for  life  and  an 
hereditary  succession.  Mingled  with 
this  distrust  of  power  from  above,  so 
natural  in  men  just  escaped  by- the  skin 
of  their  teeth,  was  a  distrust  of  the 
power  beneath.  It  was  doubted  if  the 
people  knew  what  was  best  for  them. 
The  selection  of  Senators  and  of  the 
President  was  kept  away  from  the  peo- 
ple. But  as  another  illustration  that  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  counts, 
not  the  written  constitution,  consider 
today  what  is  the  power  and  dignity  of 
a  Presidential  Elector.  He  has  no  more 
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to  do  with  electing  the  President  than 
any  other  one  man  in  the  Union. 

The  reason  for  a  Senate  representing 
sovereign  states  having  passed  away 
with  the  slave  states,  and  the  method  of 
election  being  notoriously  an  invitation 
to  purchase  and  to  neglect  of  legisla- 
tion, the  people  will  either  insist  on  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  requir- 
ing Senators  to  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, or  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Elec- 
toral College,  reduce  the  Legislature  to 
the  function  of  merely  going  through 
the  motions.  This  latter  plan  has  been 
started  in  Oregon.  It  is  a  pity  that  at 
its  first  trial  the  people  did  not  more 
feel  their  real  rights  in  the  matter.  Per- 
haps the  true  reason  was  that  the  peo- 
ple felt  that  the  result  at  the  polls  was 
not  a  genuine  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple's will.  It  is  to  be  greatly  hoped  that 
every  man  in  Oregon  will  feel  he  has 
a  right  to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  and 
will  resent  any  further  trifling  with  his 
right  by  political  conventions  or  Legis- 
latures. This  is  an  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  unwritten  constitution. 

I  repeat  for  the  last  time:  constitu- 
tions are  not  made ;  they  grow.  Every 
human  institution  grows.  Some  assume 
that  the  makers  of  our  National  Con- 
stitution were  the  originators  of  new 
principles  of  liberty.  And  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  it  was  the  most  remarkable 
instrument  from  the  hand  of  man,  or 
something  to  this  effect.  The  founders 
of  this  government  are  sufficiently  great 
in  their  deeds  and  characters  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
Englishmen  not  to  need  a  false  glory. 
It  is  their  fame  to  have  codified  and 
written  out,  as  they  did,  the  principles 
expressed  in  our  Magna  Charta.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  have  struck  out 
those  principles  new  and  hot  from  the 
forge.  All  that  is  valuable  in  this 
world's  society,  as  men  see  it,  is  liberty , 
security  in  life,  limb  and  property.  That 
is  all  there  is  in  the  contest  for  good 
government,  and  not  one  syllable  of 
these  sacred  rights  is  original  in  our 
written  constitution. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  a 
common  law  writ.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  struggle  for  liberty 
and  right  goes  smoothly  on,  ever  up- 


ward. Finally,  and  in  the  long  run,  ever 
upward  it  always  does  go;  but  there 
are  spaces  of  time  when  tyranny  and 
wrong  are  uppermost.  So  it  is  that 
Magna  Charta  asserted  the  principle  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  courts  some- 
times maintained  it  and  sometimes  de- 
nied it.  But  there  was  always,  some- 
where, some  body  of  Englishmen  who 
never  forgot  that  it  was  their  ancient 
and  inalienable  right,  and  finally  came 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  settled 
it  forever  in  English  constitutional  law 
— only  to  be  suspended  when  the  public 
safety  requires  it,  and  only  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  And  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  long  before  our  Revolution. 
The  principles  it  embodied  helped  to 
bring  on  our  Revolution.  The  Petition 
of  Right,  forced  down  the  throat  of 
Charles  I  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
by  the  commons  of  England,  is  the  Bill 
of  Rights  we  live  under  today:  secur- 
ing the  people  from  arbitrary  arrest, 
from  having  soldiers  quartered  on 
them,  from  having  property  taken  with- 
out compensation  or  without  process 
of  law,  guaranteeing  trial  by  jury,  etc. 
And  back  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  hun- 
dreds of  years,  through  ups  and  downs, 
and  constant  struggle,  is  the  Great 
Charter  wrested  from  John  by  the  re- 
bellious barons,  at  whose  backs  were 
the  commons  of  England.  It  said:  **No 
freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
or  disseised  of  his  freehold  or  liberties 
or  free  customs,  or  exiled,  or  any  other- 
wise damaged,  but  by  lawful  judgment 
of  his  peers  or  of  the  law  of  the  land." 

It  is  all  there.  The  whole  idea  of  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  is  there,  pro- 
nounced seven  hundred  years  ago,  and 
I  think  the  old  parchment  now  in  Lin- 
coln Abbey,  one  of  the  original  charters 
taken  away  from  that  assembly  at  Run- 
nymede,  is  as  fine  a  relic  as  a  man  need 
bow  before. 

And  so  it  goes — ever  backward  till 
we  are  lost  in  what  seems  the  begin- 
nings of  the  struggle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  freeman  against  his  encroaching 
chief  or  overlord.  But  we  know  that 
what  seems  beginnings  are  not  begin- 
nings, and  that  the  love  of  liberty  was 
always  in  the  human  breast,  and  always 
will  be.  It  is  only  the  perfect  realization 
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H  Prceent-Day  Bcro— 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers  that 
heroism  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  No 
knight  of  Arthur's  table,  no  Cromwel- 
lian  roundhead,  no  patriot  of  Valley 
Forge,  has  shown  truer  courage  than 
the  hero  of  St.  Louis'  emancipation,  Jo- 
seph W.  Folk.  And  the  story  of  his 
fight  against  the  boodle-gang  of  that 
city  is  as  thrilling  and  romantic  as  any 
in  the  annals  of  tradition  or  history. 
No  Horatius  at  the  bridge,  no  Ronald 
before  the  Saracen  hordes,  has  shown 
greater  bravery  than  this  intrepid 
young  attorney. 

A  year  ago  St.  Louis  was  fast  in  the 
toils  of  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
and  perfectly  organized  "gangs"  that 
the  world  of  graft  has  ever  witnessed. 
Legislation  was  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Franchises  were  bartered  in 
the  market  place.  Bribery  was  accept- 
ed by  officials  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
corruption  was  not  confined  to  the  mu- 
nicipality, but  extended  to  the  capital 
as  well.  The  machinery  of  the  govern- 
ment was  completely  under  the  control 
of  lobbyists,  who  sat  in  a  private  room 
just  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  is- 
sued bills  and  amendments  as  their  dis- 
honest interests  demanded. 

With  such  a  rotten  condition  of  af- 
fairs, Joseph  W.  Folk,  a  capable  and 
quiet  young  attorney  of  St.  Louis,  was 
nominated  for  Circuit  Attorney  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  elected.  He  as- 
sumed the  office,  January  i,  1901,  and 
went  immediately  to  work  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duties.  Without 
fear,  without  ostentation,  without  dis- 
crimination, he  began  prosecuting  the 
criminal  office-holders.  One  after  an- 
other they  were  indicted  and  punished. 
Election  repeaters,  councilmen,  poli- 
ticians of  every  stripe  and  magnitude, 


were  summoned  before  the  grand  jury 
and  made  to  answer  for  their  crimes. 
Subterranean  forces  of  dishonesty,  ap- 
palling in  their  depth  and  blackness, 
were  disclosed. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  for  a  moment 
that  the  author  of  so  great  a  disturb- 
ance in  this  under-world  was  allowed 
to  proceed  without  opposition.  Tre- 
mendous pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
against  him.  His  life  was  threatened ; 
he  was  assailed  through  the  pages  of  a 
corrupted  press — but  to  no  avail.  Stead- 
ily, quietly,  forcefully,  he  waged  the 
world-old  battle  of  right  against  wrong 
— and  he  is  still  at  it. 

The  people  of  the  city,  awakened  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  priceless  services 
rendered  them  by  this  young  David, 
have  shown  their  esteem  in  many  ways. 
And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Folk  will  be  the  next  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Missouri. 


JOSEPH  \V.  FOLK,  the  saviour  of  ^t.  Louis'  honor. 
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President  Roosevelt  is  a  master 
horseman.  He  learned  to  ride  long  be- 
fore he  ever  thought  of  being  President. 
Out  on  the  broad,  free  prairies  of  the 
Dakotas.  he  became  accustomed  to  sit 
a  horse  with  that  centaur,  stick-tight 
seat  that  is  invariably  favored  by  the 
cowboy — than  whom  there  is  no  better 
horseman  in  the  world.  With  such  a 
schoolroom,  and  with  such  teachers, 
Roosevelt's  superb  horsemanship  is 
easily  understood.  In  those  early  days, 
it  is  related  that  Roosevelt  rode 
through  the  two  final  days  of  a  big 
round-up  with  two  ribs  broken,  because 
he  was  uncertain  as  to  the  propriety  of 
referring  to  so  neglierable  an  injury  in 
a  busy  season. 

When  the  President  made  his  well- 
remembered  tour  of  the  West  in  1900, 
many  of  the  plains-folk  were  inclined 
to  discredit  the  stories  of  his  horseman- 
ship. So  the  unique  plan  was  adopted 
of  putting  the  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency  through  a  course  of  riding 
that  would  be  sure  to  test  the  qualities 
of  even  the  most  daring  and  skilful 
rider.  He  was  given  the  most  mettle- 
some— and  often  not  the  most  thor- 
oughh^  subdued — of  mounts,  and  then 
decoyed  onto  a  rough  bit  of  prairie,  un- 
der pretext  of  "seeing  the  country.'* 
Here  the  pace  was  increased  until  it  be- 
came a  mad,  break-neck  gallop,  in 
which  all  but  the  most  courageous  and 
experienced  equestrians  were  left  be- 
hind. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
President  went  through  the  ordeal  with 
flving  colors,  and  derived  fully  as  much 
enjoyment  from  the  fierce  ride  as  did 
any  of  his  entertainers. 

Schwab^B  Succeeeor— 

There  are  two  very  striking  facts 
about  the  recent  selection  of  William 
E.  Corey  to  be  nominally  assistant  to 
the  president,  but  actually  the  head  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
One  is  that  at  the  age  of  37  he  becomes 
the  directing  power  of  the  bigs^est  cor- 
poration in  the  world  ;  the  other  is  that, 
aside  from  his  knowledge  of  the  steel 
business  and  his  proved  ability  in  ex-' 
ecutive  positions,  the  chief  considera- 


tion that  led  to  his  appointment^ appar- 
ently, was  the  belief  that  he  would 
prove  a  safe  and  conservative  man  in 
the  position.  We  think  of  conservatism 
as  associated  naturally  with  gray  hairs 
and  dignity;  but  the  man  who  sits  at 
the  president's  desk  in  the  offices  of  the 
steel  corporation  today  is  a  short,  stur- 
dily-built, blue-eyed  and  ruddy-cheeked 
individual  who  looks  more  youthful 
even  than  his  years  would  indicate,  and 
who  puts  on  no  more  airs  than  he  did 
when  he  was  superintendent  of  a  single 
department  in  one  of  the  Carnegie 
mills. — Leslie's. 

H  Perqufotte  of  Offkc— 

No  one  who  has  ever  interviewe<l 
Senator  Depew  can  deny  his  magnetic 
personality.  Every  newspaper  man  is 
his  friend.  He  is  never  annoyed,  never 
angry,  and  never  appears  as  if  taken 
by  surprise.  A  funny  incident  I  wit- 
nessed, says  a  writer  in  Leslie's,  when 
he  was  President  of  the  Central  road 
will  illustrate  his  ready  wit :  I  went  to 
his  office  to  interview  him  and  was  ask- 
ed by  his  secretary,  Captain  Harry  du 
Val,  to  go  in  and  sit  down  a  few  min- 
utes. I  entered  and  sat  down  in  a  cor- 
ner. Mr.  Depew  saw  me,  but  a  woman 
who  had  seen  more  than  fifty  summers 
sat  facing  him,  not  dreaming  that  a 
third  person  was  in  the  office.  She  was 
talking  animatedly,  and  her  corkscrew 
curls,  denoting  spinsterhood,  fairly 
shook  underneath  her  hat.  The  Sena- 
tor's clear-cut  and  often  witty  replies 
evidently  delighted  the  woman.  She 
rose,  facing  him :  "And  now,  Mr.  De- 
pew, one  more  point-^-what  would  you 
advise  me  to  do,  invest  in  real  estate?" 
He  leaned  back  in  his  revolving  chair 
and  replied :  "There  are  two  things, 
madam,  I  know  nothing  about — real 
estate  and  women."  As  quick  as  a  flash 
she  stooped  and  kissed  him,  said  good- 
bye, and  walked  majestically  out.  He 
never  flinched  or  seemed  surprised,  but 
as  I  advanced  toward  him  he  beamed 
as  he  said  :  "Those  are  merely  the  per- 
quisites of  my  office ;  no  railroad  presi- 
dent is  exempt." 
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Vht  Mew  roowaii— 

Time  has  been,  and  that  not  long 
since,  when  the  term  "New  Woman" 
was  one  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  It  at 
once  suggested  an  unprepossessing  fe- 
male, on  the  further  side  of  thirty,  with 
garb  unbecomingly  mannish,  hair 
combed  severely  plain,  and  with  a  bold 
and  defiant  swagger,  who  talked  ag- 
gressively about  Woman's  Rights,  Suf- 
frage, etc.,  sneered  at  the  divine  privi- 
leges of  motherhood  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  home,  and  demanded  that  she  be 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  the  bread-win- 
ning occupations  on  an  equality  with 
the  be-trousered  sex.  As  is  the  leader 
in  every  new  movement,  she  was  sub- 
jected to  the  indignities  of  caricature 
and  contumely.  But  she  persevered  in 
her  effort  to  gain  for  herself  a  place  in 
the  great  world  of  industry,  and  eventu- 
ally she  won,  because  she  proved  her- 
self competent  to  fill  positions  which  it 
was  thought  were  the  exclusive  proper- 
ty of  the  men.  And  now,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the 
New  Woman  is  trying  our  lawsuits, 
vs^riting  our  prescriptions — filling  them, 
too — editing  our  newspapers,  manag- 
ing our  businesses,  our  shops  and  our 
farms.  In  every  position  where  alert, 
intelligence,  ingenuity,  artistic  tastes 
and  deft  fingers  are  the  qualifications, 
the  petticoated  sex  has  innumerable 
representatives. 

Needless  to  say,  she  is  no  longer  the 
dowdy,  uncomfortable  person  the  cari- 
caturists of  a  by-gone  day  delighted  to 
picture.  No,  indeed.  She  is  a  well- 
groomed  and  appropriately  gowned 
gentlewoman.  She  meets  you  with  an 
easy  frankness  that  never  presumes 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  her  sex.  Mod- 
est to  a  fault,  she  has  lost  that  prudish 
affectation  which  characterized  her  sis- 
ter of  the  previous  generation.  The 
"personal   note"   is   no   longer   in   evi- 


dence. The  ''eternal  feminine"  is  lost  in 
the  woman  of  affairs. 

But  not  only  in  the  world  of  outer 
activities  is  the  New  Woman  to  the 
fore.  After  all,  the  wage-earning  wo- 
men constitute  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  sex.  The  great  majority  have  still 
found  in  the  functions  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood  a  calling  sufficiently  allur- 
ing. But  think  you  that  the  wife  and 
mother  has  watched  her  strenuous  sis- 
ter in  her  struggle  toward  a  larger  life 
without  in  some  way  emulating  her? 
By  no  means.  She,  too,  has  risen  up 
against  the  past,  and  has  rid  herself  of 
many  of  the  notions  and  habits  and 
prejudices  which  have  limited  her 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  retarded  her 
progress.  In  the  home  as  well  as  in  the 
office  and  workshops,  Emancipation 
and  Enlightenment  are  the  spirit  of  the 
hour.  Antiquated  practices  in  house- 
keeping are  no  longer  tolerated,  but 
modern  methods  are  employed,  and 
myriad  scientific  devices  are  utilized 
to  lessen  the  labor  and  increase  the  ef- 
hciency  of  the  housekeeping  apparatus. 
And  she  is  constantly  studying  and  ex- 
perimenting in  order  to  save  work  and 
improve  the  results.  When  the  baby 
comes,  the  mother  is  prepared  to  put 
into  practice  all  the  latest,  approved 
scientific  discoveries.  She  is  no  longer 
governed  merely  by  instinct  and  tra- 
dition in  her  treatment  of  the  infant. 
To  "do  as  mother  did"  is  no  longer  suf- 
ficient, for  she  knows  that  mother's 
ways,  loving  and  careful  as  they  were, 
were  sometimes  not  the  best  ways.  In 
every  department  of  the  home  life  the 
New  Woman  is  an  exponent  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age. 

In  her  attitude  toward  life,  too,  is 
the  "New  Woman"  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  old.  The  athletic  vogue  has 
strengthened  her  body  and  cleared  her 
mind  of  many  pej^ Jg^rQ^imidi- 
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ties.  She  may  or  may  not  be  a  college 
graduate,  but  she  is  sure  to  be  intelli- 
gent and  cultured.  Her  reading  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  fashion  notes  and 
the  story  of  sentiment.  She  is  well  in- 
formed on  all  the  questions  of  the  day, 
and  has  convictions  and  ideas  of  her 
own.  She  reads  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  newspapers,  the  best  articles  in  the 
magazines  and  the  books  that  are  worth 
while.  No  longer  is  she  the  creature 
of  caprice  and  emotionalism.  She  has  a 
purpose,  an  Ideal,  that  give  stability 
and  directness  to  her  every  act  and 
thought.  How  different,  too,  is  her  at- 
titude toward  man!  No  longer  is  she 
dependent  upon  him  for  her  pleasure. 
The  "clinging  vine"  idea  receives  her 
most  withering  scorn.  She  is  the  "good 
comrade,"  if  you  please,  who  meets  you 
on  a  plane  of  frank  equality.  No  more 
does  she  appeal  to  you  through  her 
weakness.  It  is  not,  **Take  me  because 
I  am  frail  and  fragile,  and  need  your 
protection  and  care."  Instead,  she 
reaches  out  a  firm  hand,  saying:  "Come. 
Together  we  will  tread  the  rough  path- 
ways of  Life.  As  co-laborers  will  we  do 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  With  mu- 
tual love  and  help  and  sacrifice  will  we 
go  together  through  the  thronged 
years,  in  an  equal  union  so  closely 
knit  that  Death  itself  shall  not  divide 

Roueeiieepfiig  a  BuefneBB— 

Miss  Jane  Addams  has  called  house- 
work one  of  the  belated  industries,  says 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion.  Little 
has  been  done  to  systematize  and  beau- 
tify the  routine  of  daily  home  life,  at 
least  in  the  kitchen.  To  college  women 
this  task  belongs — of  uplifting  house- 
hold drudgery  into  the  region  of  applied 
science.  Cooking  can  be  made  fascin- 
ating by  the  introduction  of  dainty 
tastes,  efficient  appliances  and  indi- 
vidual discrimination  into  the  everyday 
work  of  preparing  food  for  the  house- 
hold. The  same  new  life  can  be  infused 


into  every  branch  of  housekeeping.  The 
furnishing  and  care  of  rooms  is  an  art  in 
itself.  The  stuffy  parlors,  bedrooms  and 
dining  rooms  of  our  grandmothers 
would  not  pass  muster  under  the  eye  of 
a  modern  home-maker  who  under- 
stands her  business. 

Business?  Yes,  I  used  the  word. 
Housekeeping — or  homemaking — is  an 
occupation  which  may  be  called  busi- 
ness, for  it  is  the  main  work  of  millions 
of  women  who  have  no  other  tasks  or 
vital  interests  in  life.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  mass  of  women  do  not  recog- 
nize this  activity  as  a  business,  prepare 
themselves  for  it,  and  then  apply  them- 
selves to  it  with  determination  to  make 
it  a  success. 

Cbttdrcn^B  Cabk  MaimerB— 

It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
the  table  is  the  proper  place  to  teach 
table  manners,  says  a  writer  in  Good 
Housekeeping.  Very  decidedly,  I  think 
supper  time  is  not  the  time.  Children 
are,  usually,  early  risers,  and  their 
lives  have  not  yet  reached  the  ennui 
stage.  They  live  in  a  glorious  world  in 
which  there  is  yet  much  to  be  discov- 
ered. No  day,  even  in  the  so-called 
holiday  time,  goes  by  without  its  les- 
sons, and  if  the  stomach  at  night  is  in 
no  condition  to  digest  a  heavy  meal, 
the  brain  is  in  no  condition  to  receive 
a  new  lesson. 

If  a  child  is  to  be  taught  politeness 
and  consideration,  let  him  be  politely 
and  considerately  treated  at  his  fath- 
er's table.  Let  the  parents,  especially, 
watch  their  own  tones  when  they  give 
commands  and  reprimands.  When  a 
very  desirable  but  forbidden  dish  is 
placed  upon  the  table  for  the  elders,  let 
some  little  delicacy  be  placed  for  him. 
Let  a  remark  now  and  then  be  directed 
to  him,  and  he  will  not  be  so  apt  to 
break  into  the  general  conversation  at 
unseasonable  times.  When  his  opinions 
are  given,  let  them  be  treated  courte- 
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Read  the  best  books  first  or  you  ma^  not  have  a  chance  to  read  them  at  all. 

— Benry  D.  Choreav. 


"The  One  Woman,"  by  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.,  is  as  meretricious  a  piece  of 
work  as  ever  masqueraded  under  the 
name  of  fiction.  No  censure  can  be  too 
severe  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Dixon's  repu- 
tation who  will  foist  upon  an  unsuspici- 
ous reading  public — predisposed  to 
friendliness  through  his  forceful  "Leop- 
ard's Spots" — so  utterly  false  and  pruri- 
ent a  presentation  of  life. 

The  Reader  is  not  a  Socialist,  nor 
does  he  hold  reformative  views  on  Mar- 
riage, but  he  is  roused  to  a  vigorous 
protest  against  a  book  so  brutal,  so  de- 
structive of  all  that  makes  for  purity 
and  decency  in  life. 

"Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks"  is  good 
doctrine.  But  no  clean-minded  man  or 
woman  can  read  "The  One  Woman" 
without  feeling  a  hot  flush  of  shame  at 

f-fic  cv,,  m^ttt^tt  ^^^  conditions  it  por- 
CbeOmOloimii    ^^^^^    If  the  story  had 

been  told  with  the  purpose  of  exposing 
vice,  then  would  there  be  some  excuse 
forthcoming;  but  the  chief  character, 
the  Rev.  Frank  Gordon,  murderer, 
adulterer  and  worker  of  untold  iniquity, 
IS  saved  in  the  end  from  the  death  pen- 
alty he  so  richly  merited,  and  is  last 
seen  in  the  arms  of  his  forgiving  wife 
— the  only  virtuous  character  in  the 
book — in  an  attitude  of  a  martyr,  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  The  one 
great,  irrefragible  canon  of  all  life  and 
all  literature:  The  Wages  of  Sin  Is 
Death,  is  thereby  set  at  naught. 

In  every  aspect  of  the  book,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh  is  given  emphasis.  Animal 
desires  and  passions  rage,  and  carnal 
appetites  are  allowed  full  sway,  until 
the  moral  sense  recoils  from  the  insult. 

From  the  literary  standpoint,  the 
book  is  the  last  degree  of  turgid,  melo- 


dramatic sensationalism.  Crude  and  in- 
choate, it  recks  naught  of  form  or  art. 
But  it  is  better  so,  for  through  its  very 
crudity  its  possibilities  of  harmfulness 
are  minimized. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

"Behind  the  scenes!"  Is  there  any 
expression  in  the  language  to  which 
the  curiosity  of  the  average  American 
responds  more  eagerly  ?  Truly  are  we  a 
theater-loving  people,  and  any  refer- 
ence to  the  people  or  life  of  the  stage  is 
sure  to  win  a  quick,  responsive  atten- 
tion. Although  the  characters  of  John 
D.  Barry's  "A  Daughter  of  Thespis" 
are  nearly  all  stage  folk — playwrights 
■CM  *\  t^  ^  ^^^  dramatic  critics  in- 
H  Daughter  of  eluded  — and  much  of 
Ubespis  ^j^^    action    revolves 

around  the  business  of  the  stage,  yet 
the  story  does  not  borrow  over  much 
from  the  interest  of  its  setting.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  life  in  those  mysterious  re- 
gions unilluminated  by  the  glare  of  the 
calcium  are  faithfully  drawn,  but  all 
tend  to  destroy  the  popular  illusions  of 
that  little-understood  life — to  dissipate 
the  glamour  and  reveal  the  tawdriness, 
the  hardship,  the  falseness  of  it  all. 

As  to  the  tale  itself,  it  is  faulty  in 
construction  anc^  hopelessly  clogged 
with  irrelevant  talk.  Characters  and 
incidents  are  introduced  that  aid  in  no 
wise  in  the  development  of  the  story. 
And  j'^et,  the  simple  narrative  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Daughter  of  Thespis 
flows  on  smoothlv  enough,  with  no  un- 
natural straining  after  effect.  One  could 
wish,  though,  that  the  author  could 
have  invented  for  his  heroine  a  more 
original  fate  than  matrimony. 
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*The  Lightning  Conductor,"  by  C. 
N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson,  is  a  joyous 
jumble  of  automobiling,  love-making 
and  descriptions  of  French  and  Italian 
scener>'.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  ele- 
ment predominates,  but  they  are  so  well 
shuffled  that  no  one  of  the  three  is  al- 
lowed to  occupy  many  successive  pages 
without  interruption.  Just  as  sure  as 
you  are  launched  upon  a  delicious  bit 
of  sentiment,  the  motor-car  suffers 
some  mishap;  and  no  sooner  are 
things  running  smoothly  once  more 
than  you  are  compelled  to  listen  to  a 
rhapsodic  dissertation  upon  some  his- 
tt^  T '  1.^^  toric  old  castle.  In  spite 

^JfZ^"^  of  this  confusion  of  in- 
terests,  the  story  is  a 
right  merry  one,  and  will  well  repay 
a  reading.  The  route  of  the  motor-car 
tour  is  laid  through  the  chateaux  coun- 
tr>'  in  France,  thence  through  Italy,  and 
winds  up  in  Sicily;  and  this  altogether 
charming  country  is  painted  with  an 
alluring  vividness,  and  with  a  wealth 
of  historical  reference.  Happily,  there 
is  no  odor  of  Baedeker. 

The  other  elements  of  the  story,  while 
introduced,  evidently,  as  a  cord  upon 
which  the  writers  might  string  their 
gems  of  description,  are  handled*  in  a 
deft  and  ingenious  manner.  The  motor- 
car talk  gives  the  book  a  flavor  of  up- 
to-dateness  that  is  by  no  means  unac- 
ceptable. 

(Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

All  of  the  vices  of  the  historical  novel 
and  a  very  few  of  its  virtues  are  assem- 
bled in  'The  Man  with  the  Camlet 
Cloak,"  by  Carlen  Bateson.  It  is  a  tale 
of  the  Burr-Blennerbassett  conspiracy, 
so  involved  and  complicated  in  plot  that 

n«M*««ithth.  '^  ^^  ^"^"^^  ^"^  ^  problem 
^^'il!,*.  u  in  algebra  for  mental 
CamUt  Cloak  ?       ci  i 

exercise.  Slovenly  con- 
structed, and  lacking  in  all  the  quali- 
ties of  literature,  yet  it  is  enwrapped  in 
the  romantic  atmosphere,  and  no  doubt 
the  average  reader  will  forgive  its  ob- 
vious shortcomings  just  for  the  sake  of 
its  story  of  adventure  and  love-making. 
(Saaifield  Pub.  Co.) 


It  is  rather  surprising — when  you 
come  to  think  of  it — that  we  do  not 
have  more  stories  of  the  sea.  Of  all  the 
makers  of  books,  those  who  look  to  the 
sea  for  inspiration  and  material  may  be 
numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
And  yet  the  vast  sea  spaces  fairly  teem 
with  the  elements  of  dramatic  interest. 
The  life  of  them  that  go  down  the 
sea  in  ships  is,  and  must  ever  be,  one  of 
peril,  of  romance,  of  adventure.  And 
the  shores  of  distant  lands,  lapped  by 
the  waves  of  alien  seas,  are  the  theaters 
where  the  drama  of  life  has  not  been 
robbed  by  civilization  of  all  of  its  ro- 
mantic interest. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  the  vision  of 
the  seas  is  still  one  of  alluring  mystery. 
Youth  ^"  ^^^  book,  "Youth,"  he  has 
^  given  us  three  stories  that  car- 

ry the  reader  far  from  the  battered 
highways  of  civilization,  across  the 
salty  stretches  of  the  deep,  to  lands  and 
peoples  so  curious,  so  different,  as  to 
seem  to  belong  to  another  world. 

Between  the  three  stories,  '*Youth," 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  "Heart 
of  Darkness,"  and  "The  End  of  the 
Tether,"  there  is  little  to  choose.  Mr. 
Conrad's  art  is  too  painstaking  and  of 
too  high  a  quality  to  permit  any  one  to 
fall  below  his  high  standard.  His  tales 
are  the  product  of  a  most  vivid,  creative 
imagination,  playing  in  and  about  inci- 
dents that  are  unusual,  mysterious,  al- 
most unreal.  To  him  it  is  the  tragedy, 
the  pathos  of  the  sea-life  that  appeals. 
It  is  the  subjective  sea,  if  such  a  term  is 
permissible — as  it  affects  the  great  hu- 
man drama,  dealing  strangely  with  the 
lives  of  men,  playing  upon  their  very 
souls.  It  is  this  quality  which  gives  to 
Mr.  Conrad's  work  its  distinctive 
power. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

Another  story  of  the  seas 
pfnl  and  DIcli     that  will  interest  boys  is 

"Phil  and  Dick,"  by  E. 
H.  Lewis.  The  youngsters  spend  an  in- 
teresting apprenticeship  at  sea,  return 
and  take  up  naval  gunnery,  and  finally 
become  gunners  in  the  American  navy. 

(The  Saaifield  Pub.  e^.^kron,  O.) 
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Desperate  dituation 
in  the  Balkans. 


The   situation   in   the 


Balkans  is  fast  be- 
coming^ intolerable.  If 
the  reports  are  true,  the  Turks  are 
guilty  of  the  most  horrible  outrages, 
and  the  brutal  massacre  of  about  60,000 
Christian  Macedonians.  Pillage,  ra- 
pine and  crimes  too  revolting  to  men- 
tion are  the  invariable  accompaniment 
of  the  Turkish  butcheries.  The  Mace- 
donian insurgents  have  ceased  to  occu- 
py towns,  for  the  reason  that  it  invari- 
ably attracts  the  Turkish  troops  and 
results  in  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Bulgaria  has  issued  a  note  to  the 
powers,  stating  that  unless  something 
is  done  to  terminate  the  devastation  of 
Macedonia,  she  will  take  such  measures 
as  are  necessary.  The  note,  after  recit- 
ing the  terrible  condition  of  affairs, 
asserts  that  Turkey  is  mobilizing  her 
army,  a  step  that  cannot  be  directed 
wholly  toward  the  revolution.  An  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  powers  to  stop  the 
Turkish  mobilization,  and  prevent  the 
continuation  of  the  massacres.  Affairs 
at  Beyreuth  have  become  quiet  again, 
Avith  the  removal  of  the  incompetent 
•official  at  Minister  Leishman's  request, 
and  the  presence  of  Admiral  Cotton's 
squadron  is  a  guarantee  against  further 
disturbance. 


British  Cabinet 
Dissolution 


The  preferential  tariff 
proved  the  rock  upon 
which  the  British  Cabi- 
net split,  and  a  serious  crisis  is  the  out- 
come. The  resignations  of  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Colonial  Secretary  ;  C.  T. 
Ritchie,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Secretary 
to  India,  have  been  accepted.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  others  will  follow.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Premier,  Balfour,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  sets  forth  the  reasons  for 
his  resignation.  He  reiterates  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  a  closer  imperial 


union,  and  the  need  of  a  preferential 
tariff,  but  admits  that  the  time  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  a  tax  upon  food  stuffs.  He 
will,  he  states,  as  a  private  citizen,  de- 
vote his  energies  to  the  protective  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  is  committed.  In  his 
reply  to  this  letter,  the  Premier  concurs 
with  Chamberlain  in  most  of  his  views, 
repeating  the  expression  that  however 
desirable  a  preferential  tariff  might  be, 
public  opinion  will  not  accept  it  at  this 
time.  The  Liberal  party,  while  elated 
at  the  downfall  of  the  Unionist  cause, 
admits  that  Chamberlain's  active  par- 
ticipation in  politics  will  bolster  up  the 
Tory  party. 

The  keenest  public  interest  is  taken 
in  the  personnel  of  the  new  cabinet,  the 
more  so  because  King  Edward  has  de- 
termined not  to  sanction  any  appoint- 
ments that  are  not  pleasing  to  him.  The 
King  evidently  intends  to  rule  in  deed 
as  well  as  name.  It  was  expected  that, 
in  view  of  the  recent  disclosures  by 
the  South  African  War  Commission, 
the  War  Secretary,  Lord  Landsdowne, 
would  take  advantage  of  the  crisis  to 
resign.  But  it  is  understood  that  the 
Secretary  is  not  held  responsible,  but, 
rather,  the  bad  military  system  in 
vogue. 


Colombians 


The  Colombian  Senate, 
c^^ir^tv  having  rejected  the  Hay- 
t^nai  treaty  j^^^ran  treaty,  is  now  try- 
ing its  hand  at  the  making  of  a  treaty 
to  suit  its  own  notions.  The  conditions 
have  been  forwarded  to  Washington, 
and  are — in  a  condensed  form —  as  fol- 
lows: lease  of  the  canal  zone  for  100 
years,  not  including  the  cities  of  Pana- 
ma and  Colon ;  annual  rental  therefor 
to  be  $150,000;  lease  renewable  every 
100  years,  and  the  rental  to  advance 
25  per  cent,  every  100  years ;  neutrality 
of  the  canal  and  the  recognition  of  Col- 
ombia's sovereigijij^|f^ij^^'^5@Qf^(hole  ter- 
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ritor>'  and  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
mixed  tribunals  in  the  canal  zone ;  po- 
lice and  canal  commissions  to  be  exclu- 
sively Colombian ;  a  time  limit  to  be 
fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  work; 
Colombia  to  receive  $20,000,000  on  the 
exchanjj^e  of  ratifications.  The  situa- 
tion is  so  complicated  by  these  demands 
that  it  is  well-night  hopeless.  Mean- 
while, the  talk  of  secession  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Isthmian  Panama  is  increasing  in 
volume. 


Rimsia  to  6vaaiaitc 
^Ia1KlHfrU 


Russia  has  submit- 
ted to  China  the  con- 
ditions on  which  she 
will  withdraw  her  troops  from  China. 
They  are  as  follows:  (i)  That  no  por- 
tion of  the  territory  shall  be  conceded 
to  any  other  power.  (2)  That  no  con- 
cessions shall  be  granted  Great  Britain 
unless  a  similar  concession  is  granted 
to  Russia.  (3)  That  there  shall  be  no 
increase  in  the  present  import  tariff  on 
goods  entering  Manchuria  by  railway. 
(4)  That  in  the  event  of  an  epidemic  in 
Neuchwang,  a  Russian  health  officer 
shall  be  appointed  to  deal  with  it.  (5) 
That  Russia  shall  retain  her  military 
telegraph  along  the  railway.  (6)  That 
the  agencies  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank 
in  Manchuria  shall  be  guarded  by  Chi- 
nese soldiers.  (7)  That  Russia  shall  be 
allowed  landing  stages  on  the  Simjari 
River.  (8)  That  Russia  shall  have  the 
right  to  maintain  certain  post  stations 
along  an  important  route. 


Death  of 
Lord  SM9bwy 


The  death  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  marks 
the  passing  of  the  last 
of  the  old  school  of  diplomats.  He  was 
born  on  Feb.  10,  1830,  of  an  aristocratic 
parentage  which  traces  its  lineage  far 
back  to  the  Tudors.  Thrice  Premier  of 
England,  his  policy  has  been  marked 
by  a  quiet,  conservative,  conciliatory 
attitude,  ever  on  the  side  of  peace  and 
constraint.  He  was  Foreign  Minister 
several  times,  and  displayed  a  special 
aptitude  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, although  his  pacificatory  policy 
was  ill  received  by  the  belligerent- 
minded  patriots.  Lord  Salisbury  will 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
Venezuelan  affair  in    1896,  the   Boxer 


difficulty,  and  the  Boer  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  public  work,  Salisbury,  found 
time  to  interest  himself  in  chemistry 
and  electricity,  attaining  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  each  of  these  subjects. 


dcancUl 


The    investigation    of    the 
postal  scandals  goes  mer- 


rily on,  and  every  clue 
seems  to  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  some 
new  dishonesty.  George  W.  Beavers 
and  August  W.  Machen  continue  to  be 
the  chief  offenders,  and  evidence  is 
piling  up  against  them  at  an  appalling 
rate.  But  they  are  not  entirely  alone^ 
as  the  grand  jury  has  indicted  a  num- 
ber of  others  who  have  participated  in 
the  grafts.  President  Roosevelt  has  or- 
dered an  investigation  of  the  Tulloch 
charges,  in  order  that  the  exact  status 
of  the  different  men  implicated  may  be 
determined.  Mr.  Beavers  has  surren- 
dered to  the  authorities  and  is  held  in 
$5,000  bail  for  examination. 

*-i^itf  Yf  u  ^^^  fusionists  of  New 
M       T^  York  City— the  Republi- 

jviayoraity  ^^^^  ^^^  Citizens'  Union 

— have  agreed  upon  the  city  ticket,  and 
Seth  Low  has  been  renominated  for 
Mayor,  with  Edward  M.  Grout  for 
Comptroller  and  Charles  V.  Tomes  for 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
District  Attorney  Jerome,  who  has  op- 
posed the  renomination  of  Low,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  greatly  discouraged, 
but  stated  that  he  would  make  his  fight 
to  the  bitter  end,  standing,  if  need  be, 
alone. 

Ohio  Democrats     ^^^^  ^^-^^^  ^^^,^j^^,  ^f 

one  state,  at  least.  At  the  recent  Ohio 
Democratic  convention,  the  Kansas 
City  platform  was  endorsed  without 
reservation.  Furthermore,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  if  the  party  policy  was  to 
be  modified,  it  must  be  done  by  its 
friends,  not  by  its  foes.  The  platform 
declared  for  the  popular  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  and  condemns 
colonialism,  injunction  and  combines. 
Tom  Johnson  controlled  the  convention 
and  received  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
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'*Sani*'  Parks,  the  notori- 
2**  ^u^^  ^"^  walking  delegate,  who 
•mmparRs  ^^^  recently  convicted  of 
bribery  and  extortion  and  sentenced  to 
two  years  and  six  months  at  Sing  Sing, 
lias  been  let  out  on  a  stay,  and  has 
caused  no  end  of  a  rumpus.  He  march- 
ed in  the  Labor  Day  parade,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  100,000  men  behind  him 
which  he  expected,  he  had  less  than  10,- 
000.  Since  then  he  has  developed  a 
tnania  for  calling  strikes,  until  he  was 
brought  up  with  a  jerk  by  the  President 
of  the  International  Union  of  House- 
smiths  and  Bridgemen,  who  suspended 
bim  for  violating  agreements  and  act- 
ing contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
general  body. 


^  The  Insular  Bureau  of  the 
eumST^  War  Department  has  sent 
<Airr€ncy  ^^  Manila  silver  certificates 
to  the  value  of  5,000,000  pesos.  A  peso 
is  worth  about  $.50,  but  contains  as 
much  silver  as  a  Mexican  dollar.  The 
paper  money  will  be  distributed  from 
the  insular  treasury  to  any  one  who 
Irishes  to  exchange  the  bulky  silver  for 
the  more  convenient  currency,  and  the 
coin  will  then  be  stored  in  Manila,  just 
as  the  silver  represented  by  silver  cer- 
tificates is  kept  in  the  treasury  vaults 
at  Washington.  The  paper  money  was 
carried  across  the  continent  by  regis- 
tered mail,  under  the  charge  of  three 
special  railway  mail  clerks.  At  San 
Francisco  the  packages  were  turned 
over  to  army  officers  who  carried  them 
to  Manila  for  distribution. 


The  National  Negro 
f^cgroBusimse      Business    League   con- 


f^tn  Convent 


vened     this     year     at 


Nashville,  Tenn.  The  reports  read  give 
good  proof  that  prosperity  is  not  dis- 
criminating against  the  negro  who  is 
industrious  and  energetic.  An  address 
to  the  public  was  adopted,  which  is  full 
of  good  sense  and  a  rational  optimism. 
It  says  that  the  business  future  of  the 
negro  depends  upon  "the  general  dif- 
fusion  of   knowledge   and   the   steady 


growth  of  the  people,"  and  expresses 
the  belief  that  their  development  is  in 
their  own  hands,  and  that  the  door  of 
opportunity  will  be  closed  to  no  worthy 
person.  Booker  T.  Washington  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  league. 

^  ^  -r,  ^  San  Francisco  was  the 
scene  of  the  recent  annual 
bivouac  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. The  parade  gave  pathetic  evi- 
dence of  the  effects  of  time  on  the 
ranks  of  the  veterans.  The  enrollment 
includes  255,100,  a  losa  of  9,162.  In  his 
closing  address.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Stew- 
art recommended  a  law  creating  a  pen- 
sion of  not  less  than  $12.00  a  month  for 
all  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  requesting  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  bill  pensioning  all  vet- 
erans who  have  reached  the  age  of  62 
years.  Gen.  John  C.  Black,  of  Illinois, 
was  elected  Commander-in-Chief  for 
the  coming  year,  and  Boston  was 
chosen  for  the  next  encampment. 


CbeDumbert 
CrUl 


All  of  France — and  the 
whole  of  the  civilized 
world,  for  that  matter — 
has  been  watching  with  keenest  inter- 
est the  trial  of  the  Humberts,  Frederic 
and  Therese,  on  the  charges  of  forgery 
and  common  swindling,  Madame  The- 
rese, it  will  be  remembered,  claimed 
that  she  was  the  heir  to  the  $20,000,000 
fortune  of  a  hypothetical  American, 
Robert  Henry  Crawford.  Under  this 
pretense,  and  aided  by  a  forged  will 
and  other  forged  papers,  she  succeeded 
in  obtaining  loans  of  something  like 
$10,000,000.  One  banker  alone  was 
mulcted  of  7.000,000  francs.  With  the 
sums  secured  the  Humberts  indulged  in 
lavish  expenditures  and  elaborate  en- 
tertainments. Men  of  the  highest  rank 
were  guests  at  her  banquets.  The  Hum- 
berts were  defended  by  the  best  coun- 
sel, but  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  and  the*  court  declared  a  sen- 
tence of  five  years  and  a  small  fine.  The 
case  will  be  appealed  on  thj^  ground  of 
technical  irregularities  by  GoOqIc 
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The  most  recent  of  the  war 
^ames  was  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  army  and  navy, 
waged  in  the  harbor  of  Portland,  Maine. 
The  army  defended  the  city  ag^ainst  the 
attack  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron, 
and  the  battle  had  all  the  spectacular 
phenomena  of  genuine  warfare.  At  the 
end,  both  army  and  navy  claimed  a  vic- 
tory, and  it  is  left  to  the  umpires  to 
award  the  honor. 


Che  HimricAn  Ear 
and  the  Crusts 


The  feature  of  the 
recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American 
Bar  Association  was  its  earnest  and 
forceful  arraignment  of  the  trusts.  The 
committee  on  commercial  law  submit- 
ted a  paper  in  which  the  modern  com- 
binations of  industries  were  unmerci- 
fully scored  and  condemned  as  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
Combinations  stifle  competition  and 
produce  an  unnatural  condition  in 
which  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
are  set  at  naught.  The  remedies  sug- 
gested are  taxation,  regulation  by  law, 
and,  when  unavoidable,  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  state. 


pdisioiis 
Dcotasing 


At  last  the  trade  has  turned 
in  the  volume  of  pensions 
in  the  United  States.  The 
high  water  mark  was  reached  last  year, 
when  the  pension  rolls  contained  996,- 
545  names.  This  year  the  roll  has  de- 
creased by  3,000  names,  and  should 
grow  rapidly  smaller  unless  Congress 
takes  some  steps  to  increase  the  num- 
ber, such  as  the  adoption  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
recommendations  to  pension  all  Civil 
War  veterans  over  a  certain  age.  The 
total  disbursements  for  pensions  up  to 
date  are  $3,038,623,590.  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  Ware,  in  his  annual  re- 
ports, recommends  the  pensioning  of  all 
superannuated  government  employees. 


rw*  -a  '  Apparently  Robert  E.  Pea- 
peary  /igain  ^  j^  indomitable  in  his  de- 
termination to  reach  the  North  Pole. 
He  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  the  plan  of  a  new  campaign, 


based  upon  his  extended  experience,, 
and  a  familiarity  with  Arctic  conditi- 
ons. He  proposes  to  secure  a  suitable 
vessel,  have  her  re-enforced  and  out- 
fitted in  a  manner  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  strength  with  the  minirrium  of 
weight  and  space.  With  her  he  would 
proceed  to  Cape  Sabine,  there  estab- 
lishing his  "sub-base.''  Winter  quar- 
ters would  be  established  on  Grant  Is- 
land, from  which  point  the  last  "dash" 
for  the  pole  would  be  made  by  a  light,, 
pioneer  party,  followed  by  a  large,  main 
party.  Individual  sledges  would  be 
used,  and  Esquimau  methods  and  cus- 
toms adopted.  A  new  "Peary  Club*' 
will  finance  the  expedition. 

^ ^  An  effort  is  being  made  by 

^jmeerown  ^,^^  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment to  introduce  the 
growth  of  silk-worms  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk.  Mulberry  trees  and  silk- 
worm eggs  will  be  furnished  to  any  de- 
siring to  undertake  the  culture.  It  is 
impossible  to  proceed  in  a  climate 
where  the  white  mulberry  will  not 
flourish.  The  department  has  also  in- 
vested in  three  silk-reeling  machines, 
and  some  American-raised  silk  of  fine 
quality  has  been  produced. 

The  plan  is  to  introduce  the  industry 
especially  in  the  South.  The  United 
States  imports  $75,000,000  worth  of  silk 
annually,  and  Secretary  Wilson  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  considerable  fraction 
of  this  sum  could  be  diverted  to  Ameri- 
can producers. 

M  9^nt  ^^^^^^^^  is  again  in  this  coun- 
piarcom     ^^^  ^^^  j^.^  presence  revives 

the  drooping  interest  in  wireless  tele- 
graphy. The  inventor  announces  that 
certain  new  devices  will  materially  im- 
prove his  system,  and  lessen  the  cost 
of  operation.  The  poles  will  be  but  l]alf 
as  high  as  those  used  at  first,  and  the 
current  diminished.  An  effective  "tun- 
ing" system  will  also  be  introduced.  In 
answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  must  elapse  before  public 
business  could  be  received,  he  replied 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say,  but  it 
might  be  in  three  months,  or  may  be 
not  for  a  year.     ^,^,,^^,,^Qoog\e 
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The  new  home  of  the 
UncUoanrs  government  printery  is 

pntiting  Office     ^  i     ^         ,     r 

.  at  last  ready  for  occu- 

pancy, and  Uncle  Sam  is  engaged  in  the 
rather  ticklish  task  of  moving  his  im- 
mense plant — the  largest  in  the  world 
— into  its  new  quarters.  The  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000,  and 
was  started  four  years  ago.  It  is  a 
seven-story  structure,  with  a  floor  area 
of  eight  acres,  and  was  built  three  times 
as  strong  as  the  ordinary  office  build- 
ing, on  account  of  the  immense  weight 
it  has  to  sustain.  Over  sixty  big  presses 
are  installed  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
fifty  more  are  scattered  through  the 
building.  Power  is  derived  from  en- 
gines of  2,300  horsepower,  and  over 
600  individual  motors  are  employed. 
The  work  is  done  by  4,000  operatives, 
with  a  payroll  of  $87,000  a  week.  The 
office  must  be  prepared  to  execute  any 
job  of  printing,  from  a  Congressional 
record  to  an  elaborately  bound  volume. 


The  opening  of  the 
Crowded  Schools      schools   for   the   new 

year  reveals  a  deplor- 
able lack  of  school  room  accommoda- 
tions. Especially  is  this  so  in  the  large 
cities,  where  population  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
vide enough  schools  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Last  year,  in  New  York  City, 
60,000  of  the  youngest  children  were 
compelled  to  come  but  half  a  day,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  facilities,  and  this 
year  75,000  will  be  treated  in  the  same 
way — and  this  in  spite  of  the  new  build- 
ings that  are  constantly  being  erected. 


ChtZiomst 
Congress 


Two  important  develop- 
ments were  considered  at 
the  sixth  congress  of  Zion- 
ists, convened  recently  at  Basel,  Swit- 
zerland. One  was  the  oflfer  of  Great 
Britain  to  provide  a  tract  of  land  in 
East  Africa,  where  a  Jewish  colony 
could  be  formed.  All  local  government 


would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  but 
England  would  retain  a  general  super- 
vision. This  colonizing  scheme  is  rath- 
er inharmonious  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  Zionist  movement,  that  of  occu- 
pying Palestine.  It  might  serve  as  a 
refuge  for  the  Jews  hounded  from  Rus- 
sia and  other  countries,  but  could  never 
supplant  the  original  idea.  A  letter 
from  Russia  was  read,  in  which  that 
country  promised  her  support  for  the 
creation  of  an  independent  state  in  Pal- 
estine. Russia's  attitude  is  that  of  self- 
interest,  as  it  is  her  desire  to  rid  herself 
of  the  unassimilable  Jewish  population. 

On  the  second  anni- 
^!^l!S^  Mo««"i<«t  versary  of  the  death 
aiwiled  ^j  William  McKin- 

ley,  September  14th,  the  first  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  was  unveiled  at 
Toledo,  Ohio.  It  consists  of  a  bronze 
statue,  of  heroic  size,  weighing  1,800 
pounds,  resting  on  a  granite  base  on 
which  the  notable  incidents  of  the  life 
of  the  man  are  engraved.  U.  S.  Senator 
Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  delivered  the  eu- 
logy at  the  unveiling. 

"Parsifal,"  Wagner's  fam- 
^rstfalui  Q^g  religious  opera,  consid- 
jNewYork  ^^^^  ^^^  many  the  greatest 
of  his  productions,  is  to  be  the  feature 
of  the  coming  grand  opera  season  in 
New  York.  Heretofore,  Parsifal  has 
been  seen  only  in  Beyreuth,  under  the 
copyright.  But  the  opera  is  now  com- 
mon property,  and  will  be  presented  in 
both  Leipzig  and  New  York,  despite 
the  energetic  opposition  of  Frau  Cosi- 
ma  Wagner,  the  widow  of  the  great 
composer.  The  stage  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan will  have  to  be  enlarged,  and  $100,- 
000  expended  in  scenery,  costumes, 
properties,  etc.,  before  the  production 
can  be  made.  The  best  singers  in.  the 
world  will  be  engaged,  and  the  prices 
will  be  double  those  charged  for  ordi- 
nary performances. 
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H  cUpartimnt  devoted  to  the  growth,  progreee,  de^lopment  and 
entbuBiasm  of  the  pacific  Coast 

Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way; 
Tbe  first  four  acts  already  past; 
%/l  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  tbe  last 

-"BERKELEY. 


In  Commerce- 


Our6xf>Aiidiii9 
Coitiincfcc 


The  most  important  ar- 
ticle in  American  Syren 
and  Shipping  for  Sep- 
tember 5  is  *' Pacific  Coast  Commerce," 
illustrated  bv  views  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
the  Great  Northern  Docks  at  Seattle, 
the  water  front  of  Seattle,  the  coal  bun- 


kers of  Seattle,  the  Tacoma  water  front, 
and  the  unloading  of  tea  at  Tacoma 
docks  by  use  of  the  portable  conveying 
machines. 

Like  all  authorities  who  have  investi- 
gated this  subject,  the  writer  in  Syren 
and  Shipping  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  future  great  expansion  of  Am- 
erican commerce  is  to  be  through  the 


TACO^rA'S    WATERFRONT-    One    of    the 


busy    harbors  of  Blgitgrj^c  Q^Ogk 
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Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, he  recognizes  that  Puget 
Sound  is  the  gateway  through  which 
this  commerce  is  to  pass,  as  witness  the 
following  extract : 

"The  Suez  Canal  tax  of  $2.00  a  ton  is 
a  factor  against   Europe's  trade  with 


ing  already  surpassed  the  largest  of  the 
Atlantic  ports  in  that  respect.  As  an  il- 
lustration, he  speaks  of  the  fact  that 
within  a  few  weeks  past  three  tea  ships 
were  unloadea  at  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
r.nd  their  cargoes  delivered  at  Chicago 
within   precisely  the  same  number  of 


FREIGHTER'S 
of  wool. 


OUTFIT    AT    THE    DALLES,    ORE.- 


-Ten  horses  and  three  wagons,  with   1300  pounds 
Illustration  by  courtesy  of  the  O.  R.  &  N.  Co. 


the  Far  East  on  low-priced  wares.  Nei- 
ther Europe  nor  the  Eastern  States  can 
get  anything  like  so  low  freights  to  the 
Orient  as  are  had  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  our  country  to  Asia.  Within  a  week 
flour  was  shipped  through  by  rail  and 
water  from  Minneapolis  to  Hongkong, 
at  $8.00  a  ton.  For  low-priced  products, 
our.  Puget  Sound  ports  aflford  the  short 
route  to  the  Orient,  and  it  is  thit  route 
which  is  certain  to  be  the  great  gate- 
way through  which  the  conquering 
commerce  of  our  countrv  will  march  to 
victories  in  the  Far  East.'* 

And  again : 

**If  anywhere  in  this  land  there  is  a 
certainty  of  bedrock  prosperity,  based 
upon  almost  exhaustless  resources,  and 
which  prosperity  is  bound  to  increase 
and  enclure  for  vears,  it  is  in  our  Pacific 
Coast  States.  These  States  see  before 
them,  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  populous 
nations  with  which  trade  can  be  greatly 
increased  above  its  present  volume.'* 

One  thing  further  which  peculiarly 
impresses  the  writer  in  Syren  and  Ship- 
ping is  the  manner  in  which  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports  are  equipping  themselves 
A\-ith  facilities  for  handling  freight,  hav- 


hours  that  it  took  to  discharge  the  car- 
go of  a  single  tea  ship  unloading  at 
New  York. 


In  population- 


Increase  in 
population 


A  recent  bulletin  issued 
by  the  census  bureau  dis- 
cusses the  increase  in 
population  in  the  various  geographic 
divisions  of  the  United  States  in  the 
decade  between  1890  and  1900.  Some 
of  the  facts  disclosed  in  this  bulletin 
tend  rather  to  contradict  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  the  growth  of  population  in 
certain  sections. 

For  example,  it  appears  that  the 
Western  division,  including  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  those  of  the  Basin 
and  Plateau  section,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  show  the  lirgest  percentage  of 
increase,  31.9.  This  pre-eminence,  how- 
ever, is  but  slight,  for  the  South  Central 
division  shows  an  increase  of  26.1  per 
cent. 

Hearing  so  much  of  the  great  tide  of 
immigration  to  California,  particularly 
to  Southern  California,  it  is  with  some- 
what of  a  shock  t:li|3iiJitiY^9  |j(/x9'*  ^^^^^  ^^"'^ 
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increase  in  Massachusetts  of  25.3  was 
considerably  greater,  relatively  as  well 
as  actually,  than  the  increase  in  Cali- 
fornia of  23.4  per  cent. 

Washington  occupies  seventh  place 
in  percentage  of  increase,  45,  being  ex- 
ceeded by  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory, 
Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota  and 
Wyoming.  It  has  a  long  lead  over  all 
of  the  other  Pacific. Coast  States  save 
Idaho,  for  Oregon  increased  but  30.2 
per  cent,  while  Nevada  actually  de- 
creased 10.6  per  cent,  the  only  state  in 
the  union  which  showed  an  actual  de- 
crease, although  some  of  the  other 
states  came  very  close  to  it.  Thus  Neb- 
raska, the  home  of  Bryanism  and  Bry- 
an, showed  a  gain  in  population  for  the 
decade  of  but  .3  per  cent.,  and  Kansas, 
nursery  of  original  Populism,  but  3 
per  cent. 

Iti  the  Lumber  Induotry— 

^ i^.__^  tf        The    figures    on    the 

S^TZfJ^  *  lumber  trade  of  Port- 
ereat  Industry        ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

of  the  current  year  are  surprising  in 
their  magnitude.  The  showing  is  ex- 
ceptionally remarkable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  business  less  than  ten 
years  ago  was  of  such  insignificant  pro- 
portions that  it  was  hardly  mentioned 
in  connection  with  other  industries  of 
Portland.  Ten  years  ago,  at  intervals 
of  months,  this  city  would  dispatch  a 
small  cargo  of  lumber  for  a  foreign  port, 
and  there  would  be  an  average  of  about 
one  small  coasting  cargo  per  month  for 
the  California  ports.  The  rail  shipments 
were  correspondingly  small,  and  to  all 
appearances  about  the  only  use  of  the 
vast  supply  of  raw  material  lying  at 
our  doors  was  for  local  building  pur- 
poses and  for  fuel.  Meanwhile,  the  Pu- 
get  Sound  ports,  being  less  favored  in 
agricultural,  stock  and  mining  re- 
sources, were  building  up  a  world  trade 
for  lumber. 

More  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago, 
numerous  big  mills  on  Puget  Sound 
-were  cutting  almost  exclusively  for  the 
cargo  trade,  and  it  is  the  heavy  inroads 
made  on  the  timber  districts  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  succeeding  years  that 
have  materially  reduced  the  amount  of 


available  raw  material  as  compared 
with  that  still  standing  in  Oregon.  This 
state  has  perhaps  been  a  loser  by  the 
delayed  development  of  one  of  our 
greatest  industries.  It  was  the  lumber 
traffic  which  first  attracted  shipping  to 
Puget  Sound,  and  later,  when  the  grain 
business  began  to  develop  at  Tacoma 
and  Seattle,  the  lumber  fleet  was  still 
a  big  factor  in  regulating  freight  rates. 
There  was  not  much  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  shipowners  in  sending  their  ves- 
sels to  Royal  Roads  or  Port  Townsend 
"seeking,"  for  it  was  practically  as- 
sured that  they  could  secure  a  lumber 
cargo  even  though  wheat  cargoes  were 
scarce.  This  had  a  tendency  to  lower 
ocean  freight  rates  from  Puget  Sound, 
the  ports  with  a  surplus  stock  of  ton- 
nage always  having  a  slight  advantage 
over  those  which  must  charter  to  arrive. 

This  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Puget 
Sound  ports  has  been  gradually  disap- 
pearing with  the  growth  of  lumber  ex- 
port business  from  Portland  and  the 
Lower  Columbia  ports,  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  new  mills  now  in 
course  of  construction  on  the  lower 
river  there  will  be  as  great  inducement 
for  shipping  to  come  here  as  is  offered" 
at  any  other  Coast  port.  The  retarded 
development,  possibly  due  to  a  failure 
to  make  an  earlier  use  of  our  great  tim- 
ber resources,  is  now  offset  in  a  meas- 
ure by  much  better  prices  realized  for 
both  the  raw  and  the  manufactured 
product.  Even  at  the  present  time  there 
is  an  enormous  waste  in  connection 
with  converting  the  standing  timber 
into  merchantable  lumber ;  but  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  fuel  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  much  of  the  **offar'  has  a 
merchantable  value.  It  not  only  sup- 
plies a  cheap  fuel  for  the  citizens,  but 
the  business  of  transferring  it  from  mill 
to  consumer  gives  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men  and  teams. 

The  lumber  business  for  the  first  half 
of  1903,  great  as  it  now  seems  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  previous  period 
in  the  history  of  this  port,  will  soon 
seem  small  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  in  store  for  Oregon.  The  de- 
pleted forests  of  the  Middle  West  can- 
not much  longer  meet  the  demands  of 
steadily  increasin^.ttjad^^^gjj^^  other 
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state  in  the  Union  is  so  well  provided 
with  raw  material  for  lumber  manufac- 
ture. Along  the  coast  are  vast  sections 
of  fir  and  spruce  that  have  not  yet  been 
touched,  and  east  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains are  large  areas  covered  with  the 
very  choicest  grades  of  pine,  a  variety 
of  timber  which  has  become  so  scarce 
in  the  East  and  Middle  West  that  it  is 
already  commanding  very  high  prices. 
This  branch  of  the  lumber  trade  can  be 
developed  without  its  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  increasing  dimensions  of 
the  traffic  in  fir  and  spruce. 


In  Irrigation— 

BcaimriiKra  of  *^"  event  of  more  than 
XrrteAtioSi  common  importance  will 

be  the  beginning  of  work 
upon  the  Tonto  storage  reservoir  in 
Arizona,  the  first  great  enterprise  un- 
der the  new  irrigation  law,  says  the 
New  York  World. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  has  been  cho- 
sen by  the  government  engineers  as 
most  favorable  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  system.  The  land  to  be  irrigat- 
ed is  all  in  private  ownership.  Liens 
are  executed  covering  every  acre  to  be 
benefited,  and  the  association  of  land 
owners,  which  is  formed  to  facilitate 
the  work,  agrees  to  repay  the  construc- 
tion cost,  with  interest,  within  lo  years. 

Xot  only  does  the  storage  reservoir 
water  by  gravity  all  the  lands  below  it, 
but  the  fall  at  the  dam  is  to  furnish 
power  to  pump  water  to  higher  lands, 
until  now  practically  valueless.  As  the 
money  expended  upon  the  lands  of  pri- 
vate owners  is  to  be  refunded,  and  as 
the  irrigation,  of  public  lands  will  en- 
hance their  value,  the  process  of  restor- 
ing the  fcrtilitv  of  Arid  America  will 
j?o  forward  with  automatically  increas- 
ing celerity,  and  the  dry  Southwest  will 
thus,  in  time,  be  one  great  c^arden, 
teeming  with  a  prosperous  people. 

^  -  ^,  .  A  recent  report  of  the 
www   \'     ^  chief  statistician  contains 

^  facts  as  to   irrigation   in 

the  State  of  Washington  which  will 
doubtless  be  surprising  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  witli  the  great  strides 


which  irrigation  is  making  in  the  arid 
lands  of  Eastern  Washington. 

It  appears  by  this  report  that  in  the 
year  1902  there  were  4,585  irrigated 
farms  in  the  state,  with  an  aggregate 
acreage  of  154,962,  an  increase  of  up- 


MR.  S.  r,  COSC.ROVE.  Pomcroy.  Washington.,  and 
a  sample  of  wheat  from  the  famous  Palouse  Dis- 
11  ici.  .Mr.  C'osgrove  is  5  feet  6  inches  tall.  The 
wheat  is  6  feet  4  inches  tall. 

Illustration  by  courtesy  of  the  O.  R.  &  S.  Co. 

ward  of  25  per  cent,  in  number  of  farms 
within  three  years.  The  total  length 
in  miles  of  the  main  irrigating  ditches 
has  reached  1,095  miles,  put  in  at  a  cost 
of  $2,230,758.  Yet  there  are  still  vast 
areas  of  land  susceptible  to  reclamation 
by  irrigation,  and  for  which  abundant 
supplies  of  water  are  available. 

In  JVIining— 

-»-■.  Kjr  ..■  />  -  The  marble  indus- 
^^J'^'^^u    try  under  develop- 

county  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  of  any  of  the  new 
works  of  progress  now  being  promoted 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  marble 
deposits  of  this  county  are  now  attract- 
ing the  widest  attention  and  receiving 
the  expenditure  of  a  vast  amount  of 
capital.  From  developments  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  past  two  years, 
it  has  been  remarked  VT^AAl^yxIt^^se 
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(i)  The  prospector's  companion  and  outfit.      (2)   Dredging  for  gold,   Burnt  River,  Ore.      (3)   Placer  mining, 
John    Day    River.      (4)   Golconda    Mine.      (5)   Baker    City,    Ore.      (6)   Eureka    and    Excelsior    Mine. 
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conversant  with  the  marble  trade  that 
Stevens  county  is  destined  to  rank  fore- 
most among  the  greatest  marble  pro- 
ducing countries,  Italy,  India  and  Ver- 
mont not  excepted. 

During  the  present  season  the  Stan- 
dard Marble-Onyx  Company  has  plac- 
ed upon  the  quarries  a  large  plant  of 
machinery  for  quarrying  the  marble, 
and  as  soon  as  developments  will  jus- 
tify, they  will  put  in  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery and  mills  for  working  and 
polishing  the  marble  upon  the  grounds. 
Within  the  next  year  this  company, 
according  to  its  present  plans  will  have 
eight  or  ten  quarries  opened.  Within 
their  holdings  may  be  found  at  least 
thirty  different  varieties  and  colors  of 
marble ;  and  these,  for  fineness  of  tex- 
ture, beauty  of  finish  and  resistance  of 
pressure,  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the 
product  of  any  quarries  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  test  of  the  reliability  of 
this  staten^ent,  some  of  the  best  marble 
experts  in  the  country  have  made  com- 
parison with  the  best  products  of  the 
world.  It  is  claimed  that  this  wide 
range  of  colors  to  select  from  renders  it 
possible  to  meet  every  demand  of  the 
trade  without  having  to  divide  honors 
with  any  other  concern  to  furnish  a 
quality  of  material  that  can  be  produc- 
ed here. 

In  Hgriculture— 

mu^^¥^^  ^^^  following  figures  are 
Wfttttfrotn     ^^^^^   ^j.^^   ^^g   Monthly 

*^  ^  Summary    of    Commerce 

and  Finance  of  the  United  States  for 
May,  1903,  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment : 

During  the  ten  months  ending  with 
May,  1903,  there  were  exported  from 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8,542,839  bushels 
of  wheat,  valued  at  $6,855,885. 

For  the  same  time  there  were  ex- 
ported from  Puget  Sound  ports  in 
Washington,  8,342,500  bushels  of 
wheat,  valued  at  $6,228,042. 

There  were  exported  from  Oregon 
ports  during  the  same  period,  8,426,240 
bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $6,167,696. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  during  the  ten  months  ending  May 


10,  1903,  there  were  exported  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  25,311,579  bushels  of 
wheat,  valued  at  ports  of  shipment  at 
$19,251,623. 

During  the  same  time  there  were  ex- 
ported from  the  Pacific  Coast  3,369,349 
barrels  of  flour,  valued  at  $10,991,376. 
This  brings  the  total  of  wheat  and  flour 
up  to  $30,242,999. 

For  the  ten  months  ending  with  May, 
1902,  Washington  exported  15,390,676 
bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $9,837412 ; 
California  exported  12,401,567  bushels, 
valued  at  $7,668,309,  and  Oregon  ex- 
ported 3,686,245  bushels,  valued  at  $2,- 
670,737.  The  total  exportation  of  wheat 
for  the  ten  months  ending  with  May, 
1902,  being  31,878488,  or  6,566,809 
more  bushels  than  for  the  ten  months 
ending  with  May  this  year. 

For  the  same  months  in  1902  there 
were  2,888,732  barrels  of  flour  exported, 
of  the  value  of  $8,512,618.  By  compar- 
ing these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  a  slight  gain  in  the  value  of 
flour  shipment  this  year  over  that  ship- 
ped last  year,  which  shows  the  ten- 
dency to  make  more  wheat  into  flour 
and  export  it  in  that  form.  It  is  hoped 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  American 
mills  and  not  foreign  ones  will  grind 
all  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United 
States. 


Cb(  dalmoti 
pack 


The  salmon  pack  of  Col- 
umbia River  canneries 
will  be  about  50,000  cases 
short  of  last  year's  output,  said  several 
canners,  recently.  The  pack  will  amount 
to  perhaps  250,000  cases.  Last  year  the 
output  was  about  300,000  cases,  and 
the  year  before  about  225,000. 

Although  the  pack  will  be  less  than 
last  year,  more  salmon  entered  the  river 
than  for  several  seasons.  According  to 
some  authorities,  the  schools  of  fish  in 
the  river  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
season  have  been  the  greatest  on  record. 
A  smaller  proportion  of  the  salmon  have 
gone  through  the  canneries  because  ot 
the  unprecedentedly  large  consumption 
by  cold  storage  or  pickling  plants.  In 
the  past  two  weeks  the  canneries  have 
turned  out  perhaps  150,000  cases  or 
more.  Up  to  that  time  the  output  had 
been  probably  100,000  cajses.  t 
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CindcrelU  Revised— 

With  some  petulance  Cinderella  notices 
that  the  pumpkin  has  been  transformed  into 
a  golden  carriage. 

"Does  it  not  delight  you?"  asks  the  fairy 
godmother. 

"Oh,  of  course,  it  is  very  pretty  and  all 
that,"  concedes  Cinderella;  "but  surely  you 
do  not  expect  me  to  go  to  the  ball  in  such 
plebeian  style?" 

"Plebeian?"  asks  the  fairy  godmother. 
"Why,  that's  the  finest  transforming  act  I 
ever  did  in  all  my  career." 

"Yes;  but  the  automobile  is  the  thing 
now." 

"All  right."  grumbles  the  fairy  godmother. 
She  gives  her  wand  another  sweep,  and  the 
golden  carriage  becomes  a  huge  tonneau. 
puffing  and  panting  and  ready  for  the  spin. 

"How  sweet!"  chirps  Cinderella.  "But  are 
you  not  going  along?"  she  exclaims,  as  the 
fairy  godmother  begins  to  vanish. 

"Not  much!"  declares  the  fairy  godmoth- 
er. "No  automobiles  for  me.  Even  a  fairy 
has  to  adopt  some  measures  of  self-protec- 
tion."— Judge. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

Hn  Hmusing  Catch— 

FitzSmart — Would  you  say  a  yok^  of  oxen 
is  plowing  or  are  plowing? 

FitzNoodle — Is,  of  course. 

FitzSmart — Would  you  say  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  is  white  or  are  white? 

FitzNoodle — Is.  of  course.    What  next? 

FitzSmart — Well.  I  should  say  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  is  yellow. — May  Woman's  Home 
Companion. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

Making  dp  Lost  rime— 

"You  don't  cook  like  Mary,  my  first  wife, 
used  to  do,  Alice,"  he  said,  in  tones  of  gen- 
tle, exasperating  reproof.  "No,  it  seems  to 
me  you  can't  cook  like  she  used  to." 

On  another  occasion  he  remarked: 

"You  are  not  so  smart  at  getting  about  as 
Mary  was.  You  don't  appear  to  catch  on 
where  she  left  oflF." 

About  this  time  a  heavy  rolling  pin  came 
in  contact  with  his  head. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you "  he 

screamed,  in  agony. 

"I  am  doing  the  work  that  Mary  neglect- 
ed." she  reolied. 

There  was  more  peace  in  that  family  af-. 
terward. — Tit-Bits. 

♦  *     * 

How  readily  and  naturally  your  daughter 
takes  her  high  c."  said  Mrs.  Oldcastle.  as 
she  sat  in  ^he  splendid  music  room  of  the 
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make  a  specialty  of  them  and  feel  sure  we 
can  save  you  money. 

JAEGER  BROS. 
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new   neighbors,   listening  to   the   practicing 
of  the  daughter  of  the  house. 

"Yes."  replied  her  hostess.  "Mamie  takes 
after  her  pa.  I  always  told  Josiah  that 
whenever  anything  came  high  he  was  sure 
to  take  it  rieht  off.  He  always  was  so  aris- 
totratical  in  his  tastes." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

"I  don't  understand."  said  the  grocery 
clerk.  **wh^'  Mr.  Publico  writes  four  capital 
X's  after  his  name.   What  do  they  mean?" 

"Mean  a  lot."  replied  Uncle  Jim,  from  the 
cracker  barrel,  "he's  ex  justice  of  the  peace, 
ex-mayor,  ex-senator  and  experienced  in 
politics." — Cincinnati   Commercial  Tribune. 

«     «     ♦ 
Ht  School^ 

Here  is  a  new  set  of  the  ever-amusing 
schoolboy  blunders.  In  a  certain  country 
school  a  number  of  words  were  given  for  the 
spelling  lesson  each  day.  and  the  pupils 
were  required  to  write  the  definition  of  each, 
and  illustrate  its  use  in  a  sentence.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  result: 

Vinculum — cord.  The  vinculm  on  the  pic- 
ture is  red. 

Ferment — to  work.  The  man  went  to  fer- 
ment in  the  garden. 

Mendacious — something  which  may  he 
mended. 

Parasite — the  murder  of  an  infant. 

The  last  two  pupils,  evidently  satished 
with  their  definitions,  did  not  give  their  ap- 
plication in  sentences. — May  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 


B)  Pi  N  AUD5  . 

EAU  HW  auININEl 


.^ff^ift^ 


Ed.  Pinaud's  Eau  de  Quinine 

U  the  best  Hair  ResioriiJVfi  known— 1 1  preiarre  tbe 
hair  from  fmnsStlc  mi  tacks.  Kin**  up  ihc  hair  buibi, 
cleanses  the  icaJp  and  positively  removes  dandruff- 

Ed.  Knand's  Eau  de  Qoiiune 

Is  aJsci.  a  most  excallrnt  Harr  Dreislne^Tht  sweet 

and  refinod  odor  vhlch  Lt  to«vas  In  the  half  maksm 

the  (oilat  a  Itti^urT         :        :        :        :        :       t        : 
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When  You  Buy  Jewelry 


You  want  to  be  absolutely  assured  as  to  the  quality  of  your  purchase.  You  want  the 
satisfaction  of  dealing  with  the  highest  grade  firm^-onc  of  established  reputation — 
whose  name  stands  for  something  definite  and  substantial. 

A.  &.  C.  FELDENHEIMER 

Leading  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Importers  of  Precious  Stones  and  Art  Goods. 

Comer  Third  and  Washington  Streeb 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


We  Exercise 


the  same  scrupulous  care  in  our  Optical  Department  that  has  characterized  our  firm 
since  its  establishment,  in  1868,  in  the  jewelry,  precious  stones  and  art  goods  lines. 
We  furnish  absolutely  the  best  goods  that  money  can  buy.  Every  detail  is  looked  after 
so  carefully  that  when  you  purchase  from  us  satisfaction  is  inevitable.  Our  lenses  arc 
made  perfectly  and  competent  opticians  give  you  a  perfect  fit.  Occulists*  prescrip- 
tions our  specialty. 


PlcHsr    mention    the    I'aciftc    Monthlv    when    dealiriK   with   adverttnera 


DRIFT 


Che  VMoitivt  monutn's  Rusband— 

A  man  who  had  married  a  woman  with  an 
automobile  tongue  was  wont  to  bemoan 
his  fate. 

"My  vocal  chords  will  grow  rusty  from 
disuse,"  he  said.  **That  woman  is  a  sore 
trial.  I  hear  her  early  and  late,  and  earlier 
and  later.  When  one  becomes  acquainted 
with  her,  one  realizes  that  sundry  other  per- 
sons must  be  deaf  and  dumb  in  order  to 
strike  an  average." 

The  woman  continued  to  talk  and  the 
husband  listened.  Finally  she  died,  but  the 
husband,  from  force  of  habit,  remained  si- 
lent and  attentive.  He  seldom  spoke,  and 
thus  acquired  a  reputation  for  wisdom 
deep,  vast  and  profound. 

His  admiring  neighbors  elected  him  to  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  circuit  court,  where 
he  found  listening  to  the  wrangling  of  law- 
yers a  congenial  task. 

Moral — Still  he  was  a  fool,  or  he  would 
never  have  married  the  animated  phono- 
graph.— Judge. 

i^      *      * 

"A  mathmetician,  my  son,  is  a  man  who 
can  calculate  the  distance  between  the  most 
remote  stars  and  who  is  liable  to  be  flim- 
flammed  in  changing  a  $2-bill." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

*     *     * 

Wise  Bros..  Dentists,  Failing  Building, 
Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland, 
Ore.;    both  'phones. 


FIRE!  FIRE!! 

When  thatoaiamity  eoniB»  you  wlH  think  of  inauranee. 

Will  your  'thinking  about  It"  eomo  TOO  LA  T£  ? 

Dont  May.    Insure  with  the 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO. 

of  New  York.    The  great  American  Fire  Inaurancc  Co. 
Cuh  CatlttI,  13,000,000  -  Attett  over  |1 6,000,000 

ALL  AVAILABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  POUCY  HOLDERS 

J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  Agent, 

lirfM  Tbt  PacHk  NntMy       260  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FOOT^POWERr' 


LATHfS 


MACniNES&SUPPLIES 


Eastern  Oregon  Commercial  College 
and  School  of  Shorthand 

BAKBR  CITY,  ORBQON 

Modem  methods  in  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand.  Best 
systems  in  each.    Board  and  Tuition  reasonable. 

PROF.  M.  O.  PERRY.  Principal 


TEETH  Extracted 

Without  PAIN 


CROVN  AND  BRIDGE  VORK 
A  SrECIALTT 

Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Dental  Office  oo 
the  Pacific  Coast 

The  Most  Sensitive  Teeth 

Filled  Without  the 

Slightest  Pain 

QmsaUatUm  Free     ^      Fees  ReAsonMe 


DR.  B.E.  WRIGHT 

Gndoate  of  Iowa  State  University 
343^  Wisliington  Street,  corner  Seventh 
PhoM  North  2191    PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Office  Hours :   ft  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.    Sundays,  J  0  a.  m.  to  1 2  m. 


w 
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Hud  ^obimy  fought— 

"My  son,"  ^aid  the  father.  "I  am  grieved 
to  learn  that  you  engaged  in  a  disgraceful 
brawl  with  the  little  Hornick  boy." 

"I  don't  care,  papa.    I  had  to  fight  him." 

"Had  to  fight  him,  Johnny?  What  was  the 
reason?" 

"Why,  he  said  something  about  you  that 
I  couldn't  stand  for." 

"He  did?  The  little  rat!  And  you  licked 
him?" 

"Of  course  I  did." 

"Good  for  you,  my  son.  Here's  a  nickel 
for  you.   What  did  he  say  about  me?" 

"I  don't  like  to  tell,  papa." 

"That's  all  right.   You  can  tell  me." 

"But  I  don't  like  to  repeat  it.  It  had 
swear-words  in  it." 

**It  did?  Well,  leave  out  the  swear-words 
and  tell  me." 

"He   said — he   said   that    I   was  the  bad- 
worded  picture  of  you." — Judge. 
«     «     « 

ThtOldScwitch^- 

One  of  the  many  familiar  names  of  his 
statanic  majesty  is  "The  Old  Scratch."  It  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  scratching 
is  so  disagreeable  that  people  thought  it  no 
worse  than  the  evil  one.  A  scalp  full  of  dan- 
druff keeps  one  scratching  all  the  time;  not 
only  disagreeable,  but  considered  very  in- 
elegant in  polite  society — as  it  should  be — 
because  one  ought  to  keep  the  scalp  so 
clean  that  it  would  not  itch.  To  cure  the 
scalp  of  dandruff  effectively,  use  Newbro's 
Heroicide.  It  kills  the  germ  that  creates 
the  dandruff,  which  is  preliminary  to  falling 
hair,  and,  finally,  baldness.  No  other  hair 
preparation  kills  the  dandruff  germ.  Herpi- 
cide  also  is  a  very  delightful  and  effective 
hair-dressing.  Sold  by  leading  druggists. 
Send  IOC  in  stamps  for  sample,  to  The  Her- 
picide  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

i^       *       * 

nomcsicltmee— 

O  big  old  square  white  house!    O  moaning 

pines! 
O  rough  stone  wall!   O  ampelopsis  vines! 
O  maple  trees!   O  whispering  sycamore! 
O  painted  pailing  fence!   O  hospitable  door! 
O  horses,  pigs!   O  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks! 
O  sheep!    O  cats!    O  dogs!    O  cows!    O — 

shucks! 

O  dear  old-fashioned  yard!  O  gentle 
breeze! 

O  lilac  hedge!    O  pear  and  apple  trees! 

O  vine-clad  porch!    O  hammock  swinging! 

O  steps  of  stone!  O  robbins  sweetly  sing- 
ing! 

O  sisters  kind!   O  brothers-in-law! 

O  pa  and  ma!    O  uncles,  aunts!    O — pshaw! 

O  soft  June  sun!   O  evening  sweet! 

O  buzzing  bees!    O  shady  village  street! 

O  brothers,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins! 

O  dear  old  lovinj?  friends  in  dozens! 

O  pure  fresh  milk  and  cream!    O  cake!    O 

pie! 
O  hot  light  roll's,  and  waffles,  too!    O — my! 
— Miriam    Sheffey.    in    the    May    Woman's 
Home  Companion. 


The  bottom  layer 

of  a  bos  of 


CANDIES 


delidous  morsels 
^i    and  surprises 
as  the  t^  layer. 

863x1^  BROADWAY,      tl     r      J 

WRFTHAVE.       The  (joodnesa 

21  w.  42nd.sT.     fieshnessS  Purity 
riDnbMc 

Brandies  in  Principal  Cities. 

CANNES  SENT  EVERYWHERE  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 


T6ere  are  Many 

Kinds  of  Gin 

but 

DR.BOUVl£R'S 

Buchu 
GIN 

Has  No  Equal 


An  In^llable  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder 

Troubles.    Sold  by  All  Liquor  Dealers. 

WORTH  TRYING 

GRUNAUER  COMMISSION   CO. 

PAOIFiO  OOA8T  AOBNTB 

1 1 6  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

tVRlTE  FOR  BOOKL£X 


^HhA  -.nn 


sk 
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Make  Your  Own 

Belts  with  the 

BEADWORK 

LOOM. 

It  also  weaves  bead- 
work  Bashes.  Chains, 
Fobs,  Etc. 

Beginner*!  Cotnpleie 
Outfit, |i. 50.  Express 
1$  cents  extra. 

For  sale  only  by 

Froh man  Trading  Co. 

Parlor  C 

Portland  Hotel 

Portland.  Or. 

Dealers  Indian  Beads 
and  Baskets 


HATTERS  AND   FURNISHERS 

^^7 

r 

Buff  urn  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

l^NOX  HATS 

94  Third  St.     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Western  Mantle  Co. 


^PORTLAND*  OREQON^ 

ManufsAure  High  Grade  Gas 
and  Gasoline 

Incandescent  Mantles 


Our  business  and  pleasure  —  to  give 
more  light  to  the  world.  No  mantle 
made  in  America  or  Europe  excel  ours 
in  light  or  strength. 

•ALBSNOOMi  72  Ftmmr  8r. 
orriOB  AND  r.OTONVi  367  B.  Alobn 
PORTLAND^  ORCeON 


tt  ft  '  * 


^ 


-^'  '>- 


Stful    ijd     for    BJimple    h^iif  pciundl    iiaLkiiigr,    pniitiJSii#!  *f  a«ciii  mrntinn   thifl 
CARROLL   rHOrOLATf!   ClUV   Cr^ 


\%i    MorrMi'ii 
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Annual  Settlements 
the  Best 

Ex  Insurance  Commissioner  Fricke,  of 
Wisconsin,  speaking  of  the  ^< Deferred 
Dividend"  policies,  gave  this  illustration: 

November  i st,  1 8 8  2 ,  a  man  in  Wiscon- 
sin insured  his  life  for  about  $10,000, 
and  his  policy  said  that  ^<if  he  was  alive 
and  the  policy  was  in  force  at  the  end  of 
20  years,  he  would  receive  a  cash  Divi- 
dend." The  company  prepared  to  pay 
him  $3400  dividends,  November  1st, 
1902,  but  found  that  he  had  died 
October  i  5  th,  within  two  weeks  of  the 
time.  They  paid  the  policy  but  kept 
the  $3400.00. 

Had  this  policy  been  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company ^  the 
^3400.00  would  have  been  paid  in 
addition   to   the   policy. 

If  seeking  Insurance,  it  will  pay  you 
to  look  us  up. 

H.  G.  COLT  ON 

PACIFIC  COAST 
MANAGER 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Portland^  Oregon 
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AUTHORS ! ! 

The  Pacific  Monthly  wmnw  live,  up-to-date  articles,  with 

Ehotoi  {mun  be  firat-cUiM)  for  iUuttration.   Anything  interesting 
I  desiied.    Address,  The  Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  Ore. 


BEAUTIFUL 

HUMAN  HAiRl 

SWiTGHES] 

SEMT  QM  APPROVALX 


^ 


Mail  to  us  a  lock  of  vo"t^  naif  c"t  I 
c^oS*  lo  the  roots  and  ^ve  will  %^ni\  I 
vail.  DOi^tpnkl.  M  FmEHiMMAPfl 
HMfk  SWtTOH,  t:ttt..  shorif 
Rtem,  a^  inches  long,  weight  2%  I 
ounces,  tf  you  find  it  of  moxtj 
e^iraordiiiaTy  ^Tiliie  and  are  per- 
feetTy  satisfied,  remit  only  |i  j^', 
Dthtrwi«5e  return-  Encloae  live| 
tenU  foT  postaK*. 

R9$t  ttftti  Grmy  BwHcimm] 

mro  $2.  SO  each, 

H_^J-    1  Hit  is.s^o  switch  w\U  I 
*Ifct  be  given  *^k«e;  T, 
Uing  3  switches  at  f  1.50  each. 

We  can  sop  ply  all  kinds  of  Hair  Goods  at  I 
extremely  low  prices.    Send  for  Catalog, 


0Of  &  GOm^  Ghicaga,  UU 


THE  WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD! 

The  Magoris 
Cactus  Fiber  Bath 
and  Flesh  Brush 


Used  5,000  times  and  doing  good  service  yet 

Made    entirely    of 

vegetable   fiber    :: 

Made  with  a  sewing 

macbine  :  '•  No  wood 

to  crack  or  warp  : : 

No  metal  to  rust  : : 

No  glue  to  melt  : : 

No  rubber  to  soften 

No  holes  to  All  with 

dirt  and    germs  :: 

Perfectly  flexible- 
fits  any  spot  on  the 

person  ::  The  only 

brush  In  the  world 

that  can  be  purified 

by  heat  or  steam  :: 

Boil   or   bleach  it 

without   barm    :: 

Send  it  to  the  laun- 
dry   with    your 
TURKISH  fiOo      washing  ::::::       mitten  75c 
Use  dry  as  a  flesh  brush     Use  with  HOT  water  as  a 
•oStbath brush    Use  >v  i th  COLD  water  as  a  H  A RD  bath 
bmali.    Removes  Blackheads.  Hmples.  Moth  Patches. 
Rntaaway  Rheumatism,  Stiffnebs,  Lameness,  etc 
Turkish  Brush  50  cents.    Ask  for 
It  at  stores  or  order  by  mall  direct 

*TOUCAM  TAK.C  A  TURKISH  BATH  IN  A  BASIN  IF  YOU  USE  A 
CACTUS  FIBER  BRUSH." 

DR.  MAGORIS   HOME  TREATMENT  CO..  INC. 

BiNGHAMTON,    N.    Y. 
N.  B— Agents  wanted  to  Introduce  our  specialties 
everywhere.    Full  particulars  sent  on  request. 


EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO. 


We  Manufacture 

TRICYCLES 
TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

INVALID  ROLLING 

CHAIRS  and  HOSPITAL 

FURNITURE 

Send  for  Catalogue 

2018  Market  St 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


534  S.  Broadway        »      n        LOS  ANGELES 


IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC 
GOODS 

Albert  Bittner 

HIGH  CLASS 


412  Washington  St      PORTLAND,  ORE 


One  Hundred  Dollars 
in  Gold  Each  Month! 


Is  what  the  average  good  salesman  or 
woman  makes.  Some  make  from  ten 
to  twenty  dollars  per  day  on  commis- 
sion. SIX  HO'JRS  each  day  is  the  aver- 
age time  given  to  work  and  it  is  an  every- 
day work.  It  is  an  all-the-year-around 
business.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Gentle- 
man or  Lady  and  we  employ  only  re- 
liable, honest  people.  Experience  as 
salesman  is  not  necessary.  We  manu- 
facture over  fony  articles,  most  of  them 
our  own  patents.  We  assign  territory 
and  protect  our  sales  people  in  their  ter- 
ritory. You  have  a  customer  in  every 
house  where  smoke  comes  out  of  a  chim- 
ney. We  want  local  agents  in  every 
town  and  general  agents  to  handle  and  con- 
trol territory  and  appoint  their  own  local 
agents.  We  prefer  to  assign  territory  in 
Washington.  Oregon.  Montana.  Idaho. 
Alaska  and  the  Philippines  but  will  cor- 
respond with  eligible  parties  anywhere. 

Write  to  us,  address 

DR.  MAGORIS  Home  Treatment 
Company.  Inc 

Dept.  P. 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


. 
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He  Smiles 
Had  Piles 
Was  Wild  witH  Pain 
Cured  Piles 

(TKat'sVTKy) 

He  Smiles  Again 


HB  USBD  THB  DR.  MAGORIS  STANDARD 
PILBand  RBCTAL  TRBATMBNT.  It  cured 
Mai,  if  will  cure  yo«.  It  NKVBR  FAILS  to 
cure  PUm.  Ptotnta,  Ulcers,  FUeoree  end  All 
IMeeMeeof  the  Rectuai.  We  GUARANTBB  e 
care  or  rettind  your  money. 

MONBY  TALKS.  WB  BACK  IT  UP. 

Sold  et  the  storee  or  by  mail  poetpeid  for  60 
cents.  Use  in  e  minute.  No  delay  from  duties. 
Safe  for  men.  women  or  child. 

Write  to  us  for  free  books,  for  free  advke  for 
yourself,  your  family,  your  friend. 

We  went  GBNBPAL  AGBNT8  endSALBS- 
PBOPLB  everywhere.  Town,  county  or  sute 
territory  essigned  to  the  right  perty.  Write  lor 
perticulers. 

DUMMSHIlllIilirtit 

(DEP'T  p.) 

BINQHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


WE   DO  A  GENERAL 

PRINTING 

^^  BUSINESS  >— 
and  Solicit  Yoar  Patronage 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 

A  SPECIMEN  OP 

OUR  WORK 


F.  W.  Baltes  (A  Co. 

Second  and  Oak  Sts.,  Portland,  Oregon 


The  Weber  Tone 


Distinguished  artists 

pay  tribute  to  their  marked  superiority 

by  using  Weber  Pianos 


The  Weber  Co.,  No.  1 08  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


These  Weber  Pianos,  in  all  styles,  sold  by 


Efflers  Piano  House,  "^ti^. 


St.,  Cor.  Park 
AND,  ORR. 
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Portland,   Oreg'on 

As  a  center  of  wealth,  and  in  commercial  importance,  Portland  is  far  ahead  of  any  city  of 
equal  population  in  the  United  States.  In  population  Portland  today  ranks  forty-second  among 
the  cities  of  the  Nation.  As  a  wheat-shipping  pomt  but  four  cities  of  the  United  States  enjoy  a  larger 
export  trade  than  Portland  does.  Portland  ships  more  wheat,  flour  and  lumber  than  any  city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  these  stames  are  products  of  the  immediate  country  with  which  Portland  does  the 
principal  business.  In  the  volume  of  accumulated  wealth  on  the  basis  of  population,  Portland  is 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world. 

The  richness  of  the  country  tributary  to  Portland  b  no  more  noticeable  than  is  the  diversity  of 
these  resources.  South  of  Portland  for  350  miles  lie  valleys  of  wonderful  fertility,  while  hi  the 
mountains  and  on  the  higher  elevations  bordering  this  succession  of  vallejrs  is  a  forest  wealth 
of  inestimable  value.  The  woods  of  Oregon's  forests  are  the  most  valuable  for  general  commercial 
purposes  in  the  world.  The  output  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Oregon  is  one  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  state.  Oregon's  numerovw  streams,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  touch  the  coast 
line,  yield  large  values  of  fish  prodpcts,  as  statistics  show.  Oregon's  fruit,  for  fullness  of  size  and 
for  excellence  of  flavor,  surpass  the  world. 


Soma  F^vortsa  VSflwfl 

of  Pofttand,  showmir  xha  hirbor  and  tvo 

of  ihs  iivn  sncw-clAd  mcuntalns 

vlsfble  from  iha  city 


Halftone,  courtesy  0/  Passenger  Dept..  O.  R.  &  N.  Co. 


Portland  will  always  remain  the  chief  banking  point  and  shipping  center  for  the  products  of 
the  entire  Columbia  River  watershed.  The  keynote  to  Portland's  continued  greatness  is  found  in 
the  water-level  haul  from  the  vast  fields  of  Eastern  Oregon.  Eastern  Washin^on  and  Northern 
Idaho  to  tidewater  at  this  port.  This,  with  an  open  river  to  the  sea,  120  miles  distant,  insures  Port- 
land advantages  as  a  railroad  center  and  shipping  port  for  the  hea\'y  export  trade  Chat  no  other 
city  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  ever  hope  to  overcome. 

Portland's  tributary  country  is  rich,  and  the  best  part  of  this  country  is  tapped  by  water-courses 
which  carry  a  suflicient  volume  of  water  at  all  seasons  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  In  extent.  In  richness  of  soil,  in  productiveness  of  its  diversified  industries,  in  accessi- 
bility and  in  climatic  conditions,  the  country  which  supports '  Portland  is  one  of  the  most  favored 
parts  of  the  United  Stntes.  The  spirit  which  has  inaugurated  the  movement  for  the  world  exposition 
m  Portland  in  1905  is  he  spirit  that  promises  the  most  for  the  future  greatness  of  Portland  as  a  city 
of  the  first  rank. 

For  further  information,  address, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Seattle,  Washington 

Seattle,  Wash.,  is  situated  on  Puget  Sound  and  on  the  G.  N.,  N.  P.  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific railways,  1,850  miles  west  of  St.  Paul,  956  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  on  the  shortest 
line  between  New  York  and  the  Orient,  at  the  point  where  the  great  railways  meet  the 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  June  6,  1889,  occurred  the  terrible  conflagration  which  swept 
away  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  entailing  a  loss  of  $12,000,000.  The  city  was  rebuilt 
within  the  following  year,  much  better  and  more  modern  than  before.  The  population, 
which  had  reached  43000  in  1890,  had  doubled  in  1900. 

The  most  rapid  increase  in  population  occurred  during  the  years  1896  to  1900,  inci- 
dent to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  and  operations  in  the  Philippines  and  Ori- 
ent, occasioning  large  increase  of  shipping  from  this  port.  With  the  operation  in  Alaska 
and  the  Orient,  Seattle  began  a  phenomenal  growth,  which  has  not  abated,  but  con- 
trarily  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increasea  in  everv  direction,  in  keeping  with  the  increase 
of  population.    The  city  directory  indicates  a  present  population  of  132,000. 

Realty  transfers  for  1902  were  $17,927,763.  and  the  amount  of  building  permits  taken 
out  for  the  same  period,  $6,325,178.  Bank  clearings  for  1902,  $i9i»885,963-  The  bank  depos- 
its for  1902  were  $28,242,805,  an  increase  of  over  $8,000,000  in  1901.  The  receipts  of  gold 
at  the  Seattle  Assay  Office,  from  the  date  it  was  opened.  July  15,  1898,  to  December  31, 
1902,  amounted  to  $(67,919,838.10. 

One  of  the  remarkable  signs  of  advancement  for  the  city  in  the  past  two  years  was  in 
the  matter  of  new  buildings  and  general  improvements.  The  city  has  completed  a  gravity 
water  system,  at  an  expenditure  of  $1,200,000,  obtaining  a  never-ending  supply  of  pure 
mountain  lake  water;  the  street  railway  systems  have  generally  been  consolidated,  extend- 
ed and  largely  improved;  streets  have  been  paved  and  regraded.  Transportation  compa- 
nies have  greatly  improved  the  city's  water  front  in  building  large  and  commodious 
docks  and  warehouses,  and  business  blocks  have  been  constructed  up  in  the  thousands. 

An  indication  of  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  can  be  seen  by  the  following  postal 
figures:  The  postoffice  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  $228,000;  for  1902.  $277,000;  while 
the  money  orders  issued  and  paid  were,  for  1901,  $2,648657;  for  1902,  $3,617,891.  Another 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1902,  24 
clerks  were  added  to  the  force,  and  16  letter  carriers;  5  additional  stations  were  also  added. 
There  are  now  employed  in  the  postoffice  88  clerks  (including  stations),  and  63  carriers. 

The  City  of  Seattle  now  has  connection  with  Tacoma  by  electric  street  car  system, 
and  has  transcontinental  railway  facilities  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Burlington  and  the  Canadian  Pacific;  a  Japanese  line  and  the  two  mammoth  steam 
freighters  to  take  the  run  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  system,  between  Seattle 
and  the  Orient.  These  two  freighters,  each  with  a  displacement  of  33.000  tons,  built  at  New 
London.  Conn.,  will  make  with  their  advent  a  vast  reduction  in  freight  rates  across  the 
continent,  as  well  as  to  the  Orient — promising  a  vast  increase  of  travel  and  freightage 
via  Seattle  to  and  from  Oriental  countries. 

Possibly  no  one  item  of  a  business  nature  ever  gave  so  much  of  promise  and  promi- 
nence as  the  awarding  of  a  contract  to  a  Seattle  firm  for  the  construction  of  a  first-class 
battle  ship  of  the  largest  class.  The  citizens  of  Seattle  made  up  a  bonus  of  $100,000. 
which  is  the  difference  between  Eastern  and  Western  prices.  Following  this  gain  for  Se- 
attle came  the  magnanimous  gift  to  the  city  of  $200,000  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  the  public  library,  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of  Jan.  i,  1901. 

The  schools  and  churches  of  the  city  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  older  and 
larger  cities,  and  the  $200,000  high  school  building  now  under  construction  will  add  larcrely 
to  the  present  facilities — "secpnd  to  few  cities  between  the  seas,"  says  an  eminent  authity, 

The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  is  just  across  the  Sound  from  Seattle,  and  its  supplies 
arc  purchased  here.  The  expenditure  for  supplies  exceeds  $100,000  per  month.  It  has  the 
only  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific  Coast  large  enough  to  dock  a  battle  ship.  It  gives  steady  em- 
ployment to  about  600  mechanics,  and  is  growing  in  importance  yearly.  Fort  Lawton  is 
situated  within  the  city  limits,  and  provision  is  being  made  to  increase  the  garrison  to  a 
full  regimental  post. 

The  merchants  of  Seattle  practically  control  the  trade  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, which  runs  up  into  many  millions  and  is  increasing  yearly.  Seattle  is  in  the  center 
of  the  coal  mining  district  of  Washington.  Some  of  the  mines  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city,  and  all  of  them  within  100  miles.  The  output  of  the  mines  in  1901  exceeded  2,500,- 
000  tons. 

Seattle  is  the  headquarters  and  base  of  supplies  of  the  Puget  Sound.  Alaska  and  Fra- 
scr  River  salmon  fisheries.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  wharves,  warehouses  and  elevators 
on  the  water  front  is  712,900  tons,  and  the  berths  for  vessels  alongside  of  the  wharves  are 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  line  of  ships  four  miles  long.  Two-thirds  of  these  improve- 
ments have  been  erected  since  June  i,  1900.  The  greatest  industry  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  sh'ngles.  There  are  about  450  lumber  and  shingle 
mills  in  the  state,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  8000000  feet  of  lumber  and  28,000.000  shingles. 

For  further  information,  address  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commaroa,  Settle,  Waah. 
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REAL  ESTATE,  ETC. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


3  CHAMBER  OF 
eOMMEIICE 


Portland,  Oregon 


Spcdal  attention  to  caw  of  property  of  noe-Miidciite 

O.  G.  CHAM5ERLAIN 

REAL  eSTATC  AND  LOANS 

Gonwpondcnc*  Solicited 

Office  I    Room  I,  Bonk  ftulldlna 

ATHCNA      IS      UMATILLA  COUNTY      :s      OREGON 

Farms  and  City  Property  for  Sale 
A.  L.  LORENZEN 

RCAL  CSTATC 
ftROKCR 

No.  %%  lioln  Street  WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


G«o.  T.  Prather,  PrMldent    :       U.  8.  Com*r  uid  Notwr  PubUe 

L.  H.  Pntber.  Vice-Preddent 

G.  S.  Hemman.  Sacretary-TreMurer,  NoUry  Public 

The  Prather  Investment  Company 

AbctnK:U,  Conveyandiiff.  RmI  Bctat*. 
laMirance  and  Money  to  Lonn 

Lot!  Mid  blocks  for  aal«.    Taxes  paid  for  non-resldente.   Gorre«- 

pondence  lolicited.    Townaliip  Plata  and  Blank!  in  itock. 

HOOD  RIVBR.  OREGON 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 
PrMldMkt 


J.  THORBUMf  R088 

Yice-Pretident  and  Manager 


LOANS 
REAL  ESTATE 


Geo.  H.  Durham.  President  O.  M.  Smith.  Sec'y 

J.  L.  Hartman.  Vice-  resident 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

No.  3  Chamber  of  Coiniii«rc«,  PORTLAND.  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 

Spectal  Rates  made  to  Attorneys.  Real  Estate  Amenta 
and  Brokers 


Irrigated   l^ands. 


REENACRES 


IRRIGATION     DISTRICT. 


T.  T.   BUItKHART 

Secretary 


John  K.  Kollocx 
Aait,  Secretary 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


Wo  have  the 
Larsost  and  Best 

Bquipped  Roal 
Bstato  Office  and 

the  larg:est  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  altowed  on  time  deposits 

and  certificates  issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Heaven  ai  Earth 


LOVE  and  BEAUTY  HAKE  HEAVEN 

80  let  OB  baye  pare  beartB,  beautiful  flowers, 
houBefl.  birdii— nay  beautiful  women.  Brery 
woman  can  be  lOTed,  can  be  beautlf  uL 

LOLA  MONTEZ   CREME 

tbe  SKIN  POOD  and 
TISSUE  BUILDER 

makes  ladies  beauti- 
ful; prevents  wrink- 
les; keeps  skin  in 
perfect  condition; 
no  matter  what 
blemish  disfigures 
face  or  form,  Mrs  Nettie  Harrison's 
articles  will  cure.  All  druggists, 
75c.  pot.     Last  three  months. 

Superflons  balr  permanently  remored. 
For  any  special  or  complicated  blemlah  4< 
tace  and  form,  write 

HRS.  HETTIE  HARRISON  GO. 

78-8O  Qeary  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


PAINT 

THAT  LASTS!! 


We  are  agents  for  R.  N.  Nason  &  Go's 
Pure  Liquid  Paint — there  Is  no  better 
matie. 

We  agree  to  Repaint,  Free  of  Charge, 
any  building  on  which  it  is  not  found 
satisfactory. 

We  have  all  sized  packages  and  fifty 
different  shades.    Ask  for  color  card. 


Chase  Paint  ©r  Oil  Co. 

140  First  Street  S.  £.  Corner  Alder 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


YcLviT^oM  i 


' 'Drunkenness  is  a 
Disease  and  can  fee  cured" 


"The  Drunkard  is  a  Sick 
Man,  not  a  Criminal'^ 


The 


KEELEY 


Institute 


Phwnc  MAIN  m 
Call  or  wriEe  ; 
First*  and  MonLgomery  Streets 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


We 
Api^eal 

to 

Wives,  Mothers 
and  Sisters 


Help  your  husbjiid, 
ytjur  5on^  your  hnri- 
thcr!  Tbji  beautiful 
borne  awaits  yctut  saf- 
fcring  lovtd  ones^  and 
will  cure  them.  We 
provide  the  cornforts^ 
privacy  and  freedom 
of  home— no  lockf, 
bin  or  padded  cells. 
Oyr  buslne^  h  to  cure 
drunkenness^  ncrvotji 
diseaje^i,  opium,  mor- 
phine, fpbicco  and 
other  drug  hsbiti. 
Everything  tonfiden- 
tUL  Special  accoro- 
raodattonii  for  ladies. 
Send  (m  literature^  it 
will    r>pen    your    eyes. 
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Forestry  22^ 
Irrigation 

AMonthly  Ma jazine^devotcd  to  tKc  perpet- 
uation of  natural  resources  through  wise  use 


Published  in  Washington,  in  close  touch  with  the 
National  Government,  making  its  articles  authora- 
tive,  meritorious  and  timely.  The  list  of  contribu- 
tors includes  the  names  of  the  leaders  in  these  two 
lines  of  endeavors  ^  This  magazine  not  only  keeps 
pace  with  the  increasing  interest  in  forestry  and  irri- 
gation, but  leads  the  thought  in  these  two  important 
questions.  It  is  of  interest  to  all  who  want  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  logical  ^'expansion**  questions  now 
before  the  country  ^  If  you  are  interested  in  these 
two  live  subjects,  which  President  Roosevelt  con- 
siders '*the  most  viul  of  the  internal  questions  of  the 
United  States**  you  should  be  a  subscriber  to  Forestry 
and  Irrigation^  official  organ  oi  the  American  For- 
estry Association  and  of  the  National  Irrigation  As- 
sociation ^  Subscription  price,  ^ I. oo  a  year. 
Sample  copy  finee  if  you  mention  The  Pacijic  Monthly 

Address,  rOlUtSTRY  and  IRRIGATION 

Atlantic  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Add  Another  Room  to 
^^  Your  Home  ^^ 

by  UHing  a  Welch  FoldinRr  Bed.     We  make  tbem  In  siztT-flre 
patterns— every  one   a    haudsbme  piece  of  furniture,   in   all 

!»lse«   t'j   flt  fiW  -r*'"^ 
ViTj-  c  un>  1-  '   ■  - 


I  ...ill     t    •..![     .,t     -lUr    «aT- 
I'    I  ri-ijljcsulj    n^t^i:^. 

i<4inkhtn«    beii*    wit  to, 


[  H^inrnHlvM  \».ni\»re  tin? 

i^Ha'rl*'Ti.n'  111  r  iiltlllVK  hv%\ 
riigJMJ fill.  Hit-*-  T^iej  "trp  th*; 
oflh  r-iH*"^^  «'lhlli1i-il  If.  \w-nr 
tilt  irtuN'  iiiiirt  ipf  thti 
(imnd  U«|iJi1h  1  urhlltar^ 
.i*(i.«ifil.t4.n      wl;l-h     Mkt'rtlU 

Hi|rK^*t  Ounltty 

Welch  FoldlnfT  Beds  can  be  neen  at  furniture  Htores.  bat 

iret  our  free  booklet,  nhowlnff  twenty  ntylen.  before  you  bay. 

If  no  Welch  bedM  In  your  town,  write  us  how  to  get  one. 

Welch  Folding  Bed  Co., 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Office,  56  Iowa  Street, 


The  Matter  Specialist  of  Seattle.  Who  Cures 

Varicocele.  Hydrocele,  and  Treats 

Patients  Personally 


iAoeAefAeeAofAee^  f^  f^  f^  •Sof^HAMAefAeifteeSe  fAee^ 

Varicocele  | 
Hvflrocele  % 

OUR£0  TO  mWAY  OUReO  ^ 


VARICOCELE 


t§m  Gttiitng  mr  Pmim.    Bi 
ilf Off  tfjf  Rmii 

Under  m^  treatment  this  in- 
sidious disease  rapidly  disap- 
pears. Pain  ceases  almost  in- 
stantly. The  stagnant  t>lood  is  driren  from  the  dilated 
veins,  and  all  soreness  and  swellini^  subsides.  Erery  indi- 
cation of  Varicocele  vanishes  and  m  its  stead  comee  tlie 
pleasure  of  perfect  health.  Man]^  ailments  are  reflex,  origi- 
nating from  other  diseases.  For  instance,  innumerable  blood 
and  nervous  diseases  result  from  poisonous  taints  in  the 
system.  Varicocele  and  Hydrocele,  if  neglected,  will  tmder- 
mine  the  physical  strength,  deprese  the  mental  faculties,  de- 
range the  nervous  system,  and  ultimately  produce  compli- 
cated results.  In  treating  diseases  of  men  I  alwaya  cure 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause.  I  desire  that  every  person 
afflicted  with  these  or  allied  diseases  write  me,  so  I  can  ex- 
plain my  method  of  cure,  which  is  safe  and  permanent.  My 
consultation  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  my  charges   for 


perfect  cure  will  be  reasonable  and  not  more  than  you  will 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits  conferred. 


n 


•••    PERTAIHTV  nC  PIIDF  *•'  ^^^^  yo"  want.    I  give  a  legal  guarantee  to  cure  or  refund  your  money.    •■• 
I      ULll  I  mH  I  I   Ur  uUIIL  what  I  have  done  for  others  I  can  do  for  you.    I  can  cure  you  at  home.     2 

i  STATE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  I 

7  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  701   FIRST  AVENUE  T 

•I*  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON    :    Rooms  20-28  f" 

▼▼▼▼▼▼▼  TTTTTTVTTTT~~TT"TT/rT^ 
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The 

Lackawanna 

Habit 


ONCE  CONTRACTED 
HARD  TO  BREAK 


Any  one  of  the  tiumerous  Uokawanna 
Railroaii  paBsenger  trains  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  Chioago  aail 
SL  Louis  win  give  It  to  you.  Smooth 
roadbedp  luxurioys  sleeping  and 
parlor  oarSr  a  <&  oarte  dining  service, 
roomy  ooaches,  oourteous  train- 
.  absence  of  smoke  and  doat 
Uie   oausee.     Ticket    offioes  at 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


BUFFALO 
ST,  LOUIS 


Lacbwanna 
Railroad 
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SPECIAL  CLASSIFIED  DIRECTORY 


SBATTI^C*  WASH. 


BANKS— 

National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

R.  R.  Spencer,  Cashier. 


The  Scandinavian  American  Bank, 

A.  H.  Soelberg,  Vice-Pres't. 

BOILER  WORKS— 

Oregon  Boiler  Works, 

Foot  Stewart  St. 

Standard  Boiler  Works, 

1013,  1015,  1017  First  Ave.  South. 

BRASS  WORKS— Seattle  Brass  Co.. 

912  Maynard  Ave. 

IRON  WORKS— 

Northwestern  Iron  Works, 

1041    Railroad    Ave.   South, 

Foot  of  Connecticut  St. 


Union  Iron  Works, 


1602  Railroad  Ave. 


MINING  COMPANIES— 

DeSoto  Placer  Mining  Co., 

326  Globe  Building. 


PORTI^ANO,  OR.K. 


BRASS  WORKS— 

Oregon  Brass  Works, 


69  Second  St.  N. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  &  SUPPLIES— 

Portland  General  Electric  Co., 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts. 


FRATERNAL  ORDERS— 

Order  of  Washington 
J.  L.  Mitchell,  Supreme  Secretary. 
612^15  Marquam  Building. 


LEATHER  AND  SHOE  FINDINGS— 

J.  A.  Strowbridge, 

189  Front  Si. 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS— 
Anderson  &  Duniway  Co., 

200-208  Alder  Si 


SAFE  AND  LOCK  COMPANIES— 
J.  E.  Davis, 

66  Third  St. 


Joaquin  Miller  and  other  Characteristic  Western 
Authors  and  Artists  contribute 


to 


SUNSET 


li.oo  a  Yetr 


ioc>  Copy 


The  only  magazine  that  faithfully  tells,  by  pictures  and  text,  of 
the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west-  _hm_____|^__I_I 
crn  borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  engrav- 
ings. The  representative  business 
houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If  you 
want  to  learn  of  California  and  the 
West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY   BT 

Passenger  Department 
Southern  Padfic 


4  Montfomery  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
193  CUrk  Street  ....  CHICAGO 
349  Broadway  .  .  NEW  YORK  CITT 
49  LeadenhaU  Street    .    LONDON,  ENG. 
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MARRIASE 
SECRETS 


For  Lovers  and  those  about  to  marry. 
lUos.  Edition.  Sent  sealed  by  mall  for 
10c,  (silver)  and  2c,  stamp.  American 
Importing  Co.,  Box  2358.  B06ton,MaBs. 


SCALPINE 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  diseases 
of  the  scalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  falling. 
Cures  dandruff  ana  makes  the  hair  grow.  To  in> 
troduce  this  remedy,  we  will  send  by  prepaid  express 
one  bottle  of  Scalpine  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
one  dollar. 

SLOCUM  DRUG  CO.,  Meppirr,  Oregon 


I.  HULMR 

President  and-  Manager 


H.  P.  STBICKLAND 
Secretary  and  'IVeasurer 


THE  YULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

Manufiicturers  of 

MACHINERY 

Jobbers  of  MILL,  MINING  and  MARINE  SUPPLIES 
Phone  Exchange  5       P.  O.  Box  1139 

Fifth  Ave.  S.  and  Ume  St.  SBATTLB.  WA5H. 


Incandescent  Arc  Lights 

5c  PER  HOUR  while  Burning  on  Meter  Basis 

Electric  Larhps  Below  Cost  to 
consumers  of  our  current,  viz: 

I5c  Each;  $1.75  per  Dozen 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

RMOIME    3eS 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


»»»»4i»»»»»»»»»»ti.Hif».|.»»»<i»»|i»» 


O^ 


Largest  Clothiers  in 
the  Nortliwest» 

•  The  highest  type  of  perfection  ; ; 
IN  MEN'S  AND  BOVS 

I  liigli-grade  dotbing,  ftpmisliiiigs  and  hats  •  > 

Mali  ordmrm  promptly 
attmnd-md.  to 

;  PORTLAND     ^     OR£GON 


POULTRY  NETTING 


Wholesale 


and  Retail 


Wire  and  Iron  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Rail- 
ing, Barbed  Wire,  Wire  and  Lawn  Fencing 

Portland  Wire  (B»  Iron  Works 


105  N.  THIRD  8T.«  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


THE  MAGNIFICIENT  SCENERY 

<^^^  or 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


^  The  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  best 
^  be  seen  from  the  steamers    "  DALLES 
CITY",    "REGULATOR"   and 
"  BAILEY  GATZERT  "  of  the 


une 


DO    NOT    MISS  THIS. 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday, 
for  The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood 
River  and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  Mcdonald.  Aa«nt,  Portland.  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent.  The  Dalles.  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL.  Manager.  Portland,  Oregon. 
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when    dealing   with    advertisers 
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White  Advertisinie  Bureau 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Please    mention    the    Pacific    Monthly    when    dealing    with 
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The  Fay-Sholcs 

Holds  Record  por  Speed 


Leading  Single  Keyboard. 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES  SOI^D 
AND  RBNTBD 

EXPERT  REPAIRING    ::    Rubber  SUmiw, 

Sealc,  Etc.  Typewriter  Deskj, 

Chairs,  Etc.  Office  and 

DupHcatlng  Qoods,  Etc. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 

Ill  for  Mikiiii    231  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


PREB— Our  Beautifully  Illustrated  Cataloipie 

A  STORE  AT  YOUR  POOR 

HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALTIES       UTEST  NOVELTIES 
TOILET  ARTICLES 

THB  ERUC  COMPANY       BOX  11QQ      Chioaqo.  III. 

PUCAD    DATCC   California,  Washington 
UnCAr    nAICO       Oregon,  Colorado 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  household  goods  of  in- 
tending settlers  to  the  above  States.  Write  for  rates. 
Map  of  California,  FREE.  If  not  interested,  please  tell 
friends  who  are. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREUIHT  CO..  Q326  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  dan  Francisco  Office,  18  Montgomery  Street, 
Room  4;  Bekins  Moving  and  storage  Company,  410 
OcddenUl  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Agents;  C.  O.  Pick 
Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Agents. 

338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DON'T 


^^  Baggy  Trousers 


or  Shabby  Clothes 

We  call  for.  Sponge,  Press  and  deliver 
one  suit  of  your  clothing  each  weel<,  sew 
on  buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

SI. 00  A  MONTH 

UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  Washington  Street 
BOTH  PHONES  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


ii 


THE  GLORIOU8 

STARS  AND  STRIPES" 

We  make  them  to  order.    Any  size.    Any  quantiW. 

A  large  assortment  of  FLAGb  constantly  In  stock. 

WB  aub  mamufaotunbns  amo  imfontbr*  op 

Bags, Twines, Tents,  Awnings  and  Mining  Hose 
BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Wille  us  for  prices.    Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

W.  C.  NOON  BAG  CO. 

Incorporated  1893 
32-34  First  St.    210-216  Couch  St.    Portland,  Ore. 


J.  p.  PIN  LEY  &  SON 

Embaimers  and  Punerai  Directors 

ftOTH  PHONES  No.  9 

Lady  Attendant 
Cor.  Third  and  Madlaon  Sta.,  PORTLAND  ORB. 

SUTCLIFFE&  BLIED 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations 

Paper  Hanging,  Painting  and  Kalaomlning 

307  ALDER   STREET 

Phone   Black  1693  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Please    mention    the    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing   with   advertisers 
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'SUMMER  BOOK 
:*~-v  OF  0.  R.  &  N. , 

"RestfulRecreatiooRe 

sons"  Highly  &ed- 

itabk  Work. 


&.  *  K^  feu  |t»t  }«u«l  &  iiflir  9Q«m«T 
book   f^  IMft,   cntltlcMi   -^IteAtfal    EU<rr»s- 

pi%  out  Vji'  Ui«  c^'Qipftfi^.  It  M  dhiortp'^ 
tlv«  «r  the  !kii^n«f1ni  ptaflM  lit  tJM  Fa- 

FVom    th*   (Int    p»r«    BtltJl    th«   iKJt    tiKr 

BtrlkJn*  vi*w  on  th»  CottuabiA,  rpfi-rfiHait* 

In*  qn  ^an  of  tfi*  HMny  rtvar  tmAiA,  vli«r* 

of  tli»  iiM>il#l  O,  It  A  N    it*inM  T^u^ALtiK 

It  ti  JL  rpm&iitKbly  fin*."  lind  r&lcTijr  Diut- 
tt»tJon.  iJWl  *  M»H  cofopUni^nt  t£t  tho 
«r«itor  nt  VL 

Til*  olita  Brt  Hiaonir  th«  rlrarvBl  amd 
besi  vvtr  prr^iJ£«d  tb  Urtm  tectlcin.  They 
faring  k»Ql  t>i«  tlflV  ^hmy  pletum  eo  ifllii- 
tSnct  thAE  U  c&nnot  but  Impn^ni  out  moiit 
convlnclneTy.  Tls*  bfi^rdvr  W**  Is  entirely 
n««r,  Uie  dfifllim  ntver  bcfart^  bavtin^  tue^n 

of  lb*  DlclT^mi  nbowH  uitu^u^il  irclstkc 
t«9Cf,  Thtfre  iLr«  3Q  itluitmfJont  ta  th« 
rv&ctlrijf  iwfi  of  ihe  bnok,  repff-smtjfis 
Binf If  iind  m  nffQufi'*  Oi'^F  jfl#  tUfferent 
■<f«iie«  In  Orii^ron  and  W**iyn^on,  Tha 
fponiJifilec«  la  of  MTiltnom&li  Fallt^  tind 
1»  dn*  6f  *h<i  flrtftt  ever  r*proauce4  Ln   n 

jllriyr*    of    Poril^rifl    ftnrhpcrr,    fthovlfif    »  p 
ff«at  sin^unt  ftf  ^blp-plinff  in   ihe  likKHior. 

of  t««wf9  fini$  ll^nrk,  bfl^cb  «<wn«i,  PlllAn 
Bl  H^rnijiie*,  ir&riiJ*ri(  cm  the  ITppef  Co- 
lum^A.  firm  se+n**,  f&liow  In  »  ittrliilAs 
ttie*^***ion.   f-t  c*nir»*  ftot  f»r#vtUiiiif  our 

p^^1^?■   >iij..jnt   Ilf'"^ 


The  Summer  Book  is 
a  sample  of  our  work: 
We  please  others — we 
can  please  you. 

Depth  and  strength  are 
qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  a  good 
Half  Tone  Cut — 
Ours  contain  both. 

Photo-Process  Engraving 
for  all  printing 
purposes. 

Hicks-  C batten 
Engraving  Company 

14s  H  Morrison  Street 
PoTLAND,  Ore. 


Google 
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•••7& 


lilO  GRANDf 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

Through  Salt  Lake  City,   Olenwood  Springe, 

Leadville,  Pneblo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver  to 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH 


THE    WORLD'S   FAMOUS    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  SCENERY 

Castle  Oate,  Canon  of  the  Grand,  Royal 
Oorge-BY  DAYLIGHT 


Three  Convenient,  Comfortable  and  Luxurious 

Past  Trains  Dally. 

Carrying  All  Classes.    Modern  Bqulpment. 

Tourist  Excursions  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 

Boston  without  change. 

Dining  Cars.    All  Meals  Served  A  La  Carte 

on  All  Trains. 


Per  Rates,  Routes,  Polders,  IHustrated  Booklet, 
call  on  or  address 

W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Cen'l  Agent 

1 24  Third  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


CALIFORNIA 


CO  TO 


via  the 


Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 

\\  Elegant  Vestibule  Trains 

leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  eternal 
Sunshine 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return, 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 

\\  The  Best  of  Everything 

For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing: 
this  deli8:htful  trip,  address 

W.  E.  COMAN 
Q«ii«ral  Pattsnger  Agent        PORTUND.  OREGON 


Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


Leaves, 


Daily. 

8  :oo  a.  m. 

2:300.  m. 
Saturday 
only 

7  too  p.  m. 
Except 
Saturday 


DEPOT  FIFTH 

AND   IRVING  STREETS 

PORTLAND 


For  Maygers.,  Rainier,  Ctat* 
skanie,  Westport,  Clifton,  As- 
toria, Warrenton,  Flavel,  Ham- 
mond,  Fort  Sterens,  Gearhart 
Park,     Seaside. 

Astoria    Express 


Arrives. 


Daily. 


11:10a.  m. 


9 :40  p.  m. 


Ticket. office,  255  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot. 
J.  C.  MAYO.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or. 


SCIENTIFIC  SYSTEM 
FOR  DEVELOPING  THE 
BUST  AND  IMPROV- 
ING THE  COMPLEXION 

Including  use  of  elec- 
tricity, mechanical  mas- 
sage, internal  and  ex- 
ternal medication,  and 
physical  culture,  self  ap- 
plied. Money  refunded 
if  no  results,  particulars 
in  plain  envelopes. 

Dept.  A 

ELECTRO  MASSAGE 

COMPANY 


Please    mention    the    Pacific    Monthly    when    dealing   wii 
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HOMES  FOR  WORKERS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  DESIGNS,  ETC.  FUR- 
NISHED BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  ARCHITECT,  AT 
TERMS  MOST  REASONABLE.  WRITE  FOR  PAR- 
TICULARS. 

C.  M.  REINHARDT,  Architect 

349  Wert  ii6th  Street  New  York  City 


LAD I ES 


M^ 


One  Look 


Ten  minmei  i  dar  in  ftmr  awji  ha  me  faJk- 
in|f  tp  &^»ir*  and  HiirJ*  who  jrc  AjEcnis  for 
111  will  e urn  yotj  moEicv. 


Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Olympia  Route 

Multnomali  ®L 
Capital  City 

New  Time  Card 


MULTNOMAH. 
Daily,  except  Sunday. 


CAPITAL  CITY. 
Daily,  except  Sunday, 


Lv.  Olympia     6:30  a.  m.Lv.  Seattle  7:00  a.  m. 

Ar.  Tacoma      9:00  a.  m.Ar.  Tacoma  f  :00  a.m. 

Lv.  Tacoma     10:00  a.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  10:00  a.  m. 

Ar.  Seattle      12.00       m.  Ar.  Olympia  i  :oo  p.  m. 

Lv.  Seattle        i  :oo  p.  m.Lv.  Olympia  4:15  p.  m. 

Ar.  Tacoma      3 :oo  p.  m.  Ar.  Tacoma  7:15  p.  m, 

Lv.  Tacoma      3:30  p.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  7:45  p.  m. 

Ar.  Olympia      6:30  p.m.  Ar.  Seattle  9:45  p.  m. 

Connecting  with  Shelton  and  Kamilchie  Boats 


Landings: 

Galbraith    Dock,    Seattle;     Commercial   Dock, 

Tacoma;    Percival  Dock,  Olympia. 

Fare  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  50c 
Round  Trip^,  75c 

Telmphone  Pink  IS9I,  Smattlm 


S.  Willey  S.  S.  ft  Navigation  Co., 


R.   C.   FORCE,   Manager. 
Please    mention    the    Pacific    Monthly 


Ladies 
Appreciate 

the  roomy  retiring  rooms,  cosy  compart- 
ments and  the  many  little  conveniences 
especially  arranged  for  their  comfort  on 
the 

North- 
Western 

Limited 

"TH«  TraiA  for  Comfo«>t'* 

every  night  between  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago,  via  The  Northwest  Line. 

Before  startini^  on  a  trip — no  matter  where — 
write  for  interesting  information  about  com- 
fortable traveling      :::::. 

H«  I^.  SISI^ER 

GENERAL  AQENT 

183  THira  St.,  Poiftlaaa,  Or«. 

T.  W.  TEA8DALE 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


when    dealing   with   advertisf^  j^y  yjjQOQlC 
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TO 

ST.    PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 


The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

Yellowstone 

Park  Line 

/* 

Tickets  sold  to  aU 
points  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Eu- 
rope. 

Telephone    Main    244. 


For  detailed  Informa- 
tion, tickets,  sleepini:  car 
reservations,  call  on  or 
write 

A.  D.  Charlton 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL 

PASSENGER 

AGENT 


255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Third,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


THE  LINE 

New  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping:  Cars 

THAT  CROSSES 


Library  Observation  Cars 

THE 

Lig:hted  by  Acetylene  Gas 


IVIOUNTAINS 

"Rockies"  "Cascades" 

BY 
DAYLIGHT 


New  Equipment  Throughout 


address, 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  for  full  information,  call  on  or      fjMPfA 


J.  W.  PHALON.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent  .         H.  DICKSON.  City  Ticket  Agent 
laa  Third  Street.  Portland 

A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON.  6ia  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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THOSE  DESIRING 


PERFECT 
CUISINE 


AND 


PERFECT 
SERVICE 


Will  Find  tubsb,    and 
Rbpinbmbnt  op  Surround- 
ings, THB  Distinguishing 
Charactbristics  op 


KRUSE'S  RESTAURANT 
AND  GRILL  ROOM 

Cor.  Fourth  &  Stark  Sts.,  Portland,  Or. 

CATERING    FOR   SPECIAL   OCCASIONS 


SPECIAL  COUPON  NO.  3710       GOOD  FOR  $2 

HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY 

Most  rational  and  common  sense  methods  known. 

Cat  this  out  and  try  the  treatment  at  our  expense. 
HEALTH  CULTURE  INSTITUTE. 139  POST 8T.8ANFIUJI0I8G0 


vvv'r]'il//^'//v^^..^^ 


PARKER.  liSiifF 


COftSt 


rOUNTAINPEM 


ibijiiisii'l^''^' 
ir  t  fotUd  convey  to  ^ ou 
how  much  rtiil  pleasure^ 
cotsfcjit     a  lid     iMiiJ^sfurtlon 
'ft2  is'  iD  siore  for  yuu  should 
d it^ k1  e  LP lj«Mj minnowntr atid  ' 
U!*t^r  of  one  of  m.r  fuuniuED  pens*  I  i 
svnj  sure  yoy  would  not  tx?  kmkf  wlllioiit,  I  I 
have  never  be^m  miii;tli-d  wSlh  mabinjf  I 
|j}< Tj  ii  u  (rood  (i+n.  bui  I  am  nniktiiu'  wbut  ' 
]  s  uctj. ow  Niijpa  U)  iw/  abnotuteiy  the  be*! 
pen  tntbc  world.     Hou^h^i  m  ns  ihat  wlU 
wear  and  are  rap&bie  of  iiEia-ny  years  of 
batlsfiictorf  tiMe. 
f4|>c>^1&l    tpAturr»    ure    the    raitiotu    *'Lticit3f 

lih-iiilng  liR&irKit  tjii'»kafl«  fop  m»p  ^var,  iil|' 
njiiiwr  (uirii  or  thw  rituateLiti.  If  jfun  currtoac  flmi 
ime  of  tn«  B,MC)0  di'ul^rm  wiio  wU  my  ptttm^ 
[iWaais  onj^ffr  dlri'Pt,  j^  L  cm  nmriF  thnn  plctiue 
:rMU.    Pui  ner  ptfun  miifr.i  In  pile*?  fiom 

♦t.  fc^  fwr  Ne.  1^  n  hlrk  ]•  »  iil««  little  pvOk 
fully  wa.rrunti.''iil»  t« 

Utie  ;>ii  lur  Mu«.  I£t»  ur  tt^n.  Kirew  Joint  nr 
J^pIiiltpHK.     Very  pni»i||iir  H l« lb Ih? I-*, 

»&.irO  for  Kn.  S*^  ar  \v.  I»]|&. 

tj^ATjie  \\£P  I  ahijutll  »  dollar  iwrn.  ihc  P*1nicr, 
j*irhr,iJT  th*?  Luckv  t'lirvf^,  Kn  fi;crtlieni  pen  fi^T 
the  tiiMiiev. 

[.Tt  Ml«^setii1  VfJu  niv  cflitnlinTM-  which  lliiiWE.  rii[<. 
r.F  [he  f.-*riflzrjj*5t! .  iil>ci  minV  Olhtff  -ityies  sin^l  ■"Tin- 
U^Aiun  Why,'  lis  well  a»  ihc  name  rif^  local  rJc*! 
c  r  wtio  ^  Ms  rhc*Lu^ It  V  Curve  " 

PL^a>e  do  ni>Mor(jet  that  a  Pirktr  Pen  rndkr^  a 
hpl^niUd  CJiri'^niiiB.v  virewfnt.  Somis  fHiOTiie  li.v.r 
(loijfcfht  J*  m.-m^  A-,  n  ilfifrii  fr.r  prr^Biits. 

kiriUI  V  ■.'.tiif  IMS  :viS.i%- 

GEO-  S.  PARKER 

TMIf^lflKCBPINOO,      l4MluST.JAJItSVIlLt,lirt?. 

P.  B.-ll  jii-i  win  Bt»tt'  Id  yourlf'it^'FUiAijrrHi 
Uie  bli  Int^'DtllDC  |(nriFk»krr  Of  0.  Folln Inlil  |Vn,  t 
will  n-TUJ   j'UiK  cqiMp  ami-EilJirv,  a  6-|Ut.:ll  AlUIDi- 

uLiiiij   Itnln-    itoc]    li|.ttr   4'tiilk-r,   on    ruccipt   dC 
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K.  S.  ERVIN  (Si,  COMPANY,!-  M 

O&Fwral  tttfllifltf  (gailnrg 


Third  and  Aldbr  Strbbts 


Portland,  Oregon 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the 

"'^quasctitum' 

doat 

As  worn  by  H.  M.  King  Edward  VII, 
H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  H.  R.  H. 
Princess  Victoria  of  Wales,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  family. 

These  rain  coats  are  porous,  light  in 
weight,  comfortable  and  warm. 

These  rain  coats  are  made  in  London. 


The  Smartest  Town   Coat   for   MEN  and  WOMEN, 
properly  be  worn  on  ALL  occasions.      We  will  be  glad 
you  write  for  samples. 


May 
to  have 


J 


^ 


rl    Vz7  WHATYOU  ORDER. 
Cuperb  ^Dining  ^r  Service 


OFFsmT^iG  in  AODiTion  to  a 

FecT  A  La  (ArcreMeNif 

|ji0WPRIC€D  G^BMSALS 

SERVED  INOrvlOUALLV 

From  35  ^sziH  to   %  i.oo 


-^    JLiichdwanna  'Dining  Car   ^ 


E.G.RU55ELL, 
C1.M  auPi . 


GtNL  PiMS  ACT 
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Warm 


Feet 


More  people  die  every  year  in  consequence  of  cold  feet  au»l  limbs,  than  any  other  cause. 
To  keep  the  feet  warm  is  to  protect  the  whole  body.  Our  Magnetic  Foot  B4tteries  will 
warm  the  feet  in  five  minutes,  and  keep  a  comfortable,  genial  f^low  in  the  feet  and  Hmbs  all 
day  long.  These  Vitalizing  Foot  Ratttries  increase  the  flow  of  bloo«l  in  the  feet  and  limbs, 
relieve  the  tired  sick  headache  caused  by  too  much  blood  upon  the  brain.  These  Magnetic 
Foot  Batteries  work  out  a  chancre  for  the  whole  body,  cure  Rheumatism,  aches  and  pains  in 
the  feet  and  limbs,  remove  Chilblains  and  cause  a  pleasant  agreeable  feeling  of  life,  vigor 
and  warmth,  eqnat  to  the  soft  rays  of  sunshine.  Magnetism  is  ^Bottled  Sunshine/*  If  you 
would  have  warm  feet  send  for  these  Insoles,  $1  a  pair;  3  pairs  for  $2«  by  mail.  Send  for 
our  new  book,  *".-/  Plain  Road  to  Health  No.  ^6/"  free  to  any  address. 

THACHER  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO.,  209  State  ST  .  CHICAGO 


0au$e 
Result 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  increasing 
its  bona  fide  circulation  faster  than  any 
other  monthly  western  publication. 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  has  more 
bona  fide  Pacific  Coast  advertising  than 
any  other   monthly  publication  in   the   world. 


YOUR  CIGARS  FREEfO^  A  YEAR 


TtJRNi^O       OUR    SMC^^     ON 


A  SIMPLE  business  proposition.  What  you 
ordinarily  spend  over  the  retail  counter  for 
cigars  in  one  year  will,  if  spent  witb  tis.  the  nianu- 
fftcturers,  furnish  vou  with  another  vear^s  smoking 
FREE, 

A  cijear  hs  ;^ood  as  vou  now  **moke^perhaps 
even  better— for  ONE- HALF  what  you  ordinarily 
pay  at  rtlaiL 

We  haw  turned  our  baek^  on  the  wholesak»r,to 
whonj  for  vears  we  have  l>een  selling  millioTis  of  our 
celeltraied  brands  and  now  go  to  you  Direct,  of- 
ierinj>  ibeni  by  the  box  at  precisely  the  same  prices. 

This  me^ans  one  half  the  price  you  have  beuu 
payiiJtj  at  re  tail. 

Viiur  lEiSte  exactly  suited,  our  statemeuts  poa^ 
itivelv  ^juaranteed.  or 


YOUR      MONEY      Bi%CK 

Wp  pre;p,i^  Htl  charKt^«4  aiid  hand  yni]  yurtr  Kiiioi*!' s  lieli^  rf.  .i  e-t  y&nr    doijr   ai    *    >hivui«   of   EiO  per  ccTii, 
We  iDjike  for  you  ihe  ci^wf  yow  Ukti,  nav  \\n'  ont?  peopli«i  %Aif  you  oujclit  lo  iikic 
Wr  Willi  ;»r  Trrtr  ^tfiirl  voii  dm^KTtincnE'-  from  <*lu.  \i  !.■  mttnf  iff'-*  "(imiK     F  if  «*!  .  t.us.  in  ai.-sr.rtm-'nr  vjf  f3  uullr«'vh»ii«iiiii  trM 

.:*'««  irt'l  ttt.'M.l..T-a.c|ii„ir?itr  tiliit^,  Tot  H&ctilT^,  l  f  hJufli  t»r,.<i*  fU',*v.;  (,.*  (^ijHt  \  p^i^lI  bcjt  ■■.li  i\  .i^iFn.  '.Imwu^g  Miwtn  i"  <  &»*  wAi- 
HC'i  iniJTT-ii  ■ilTiiitfl'it  t  L-:nt .  (fsr-i-.  fin  ^WSl  Ajt  nnf^urt  inert  t  •>{  j\  l*ft  tvtn  in'i  tP>F'-^  M*r  4r»ju.it[.^p  » a  I  ut", .  «mc  h  »ep^l.^atelJ  widif^tnl 
Aiiid  ilev-riH— :i.  -.fi •"' n i n i*  i,mu  Turn  ['wirfi«r'.i"'lM.>rli-T  *Hi1  (■e-rt  •  i^sU  ciitJir^  '-m  be  U.Uk'fii  ir.  \ui\f^  -iF  je  ajtrl  ii.  iht  rrniu    fiiiiT    ii,  >)« 

11.11.-1   kp.jhilrT      koi  LVD  RI'VI  KIM  ■' 

''LvNH,  MA',',    -Your  T^  cijuars  Arv  ttie  Ucm  for  ihc  monev   I  hivp  »>ver  imike,!— f,    B,  \V*nf . 
JOHN  H,  KOOERS  &  CO.,         'The  Plflneers/'        Aim  JARVIS  STUEET.  BINQt^AMPTOI^L  N.  V. 
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RALSTON  CEREAL 

Coffee 

10  CENTS 


L 


T 


1^ 


L 


T 


FJ 


Thb  is  the  MosL  Liberal  Offer  we  have  ever  made 

HERE  IT  IS  (  Upon  receipt  of  lo  cents  we  will  mail  to  any  ad- 
T;-^  ]  dress  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ONE  FULL  SIZED 
*^     (  PACKAGE  of  Ralston  Cereal  CoflGee. 

One  Thing  More:  Send  name  of  your  grocer  and  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly 

ACME.  MILLS  COMPANY 

Portland         O  r  e  |f  o  n 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers-^^  by  VJ (J O^LL 


Ml  mil  1 1 II *>*ii « ' ;: 


40.000 
Gallons 

Geneva 


;;  CHOCOLATES  AND  BONBONS 

Dort  vour  dealer  iell  them  ?     If  not,  B 

rnnpie  H-lb.  packijt  nuHcd  to^iny 
iddrcjt  For  30  centi,  by 

LOT  Q.  SWETLAND 

Oregon  Af  ent 
344  Wiihlngton  Str«tl  PORTUtlO.  OREGON 


203;^  Wuhin^lon  St.,  Poiltand,  Oregon 


LITHIA 
WATER 


have  been  sold  in  Porl- 

landp  Oregon,   during 

the    past    few    years, 

and  Portland  has  the 

best  and  putest  waler  supply  of  any  city  in 

the  world. 

Geneva  sells  anywhere  and  everywhere 
because  it  is  the  nnost  remarkable  mineral 
water  in  the  world.  It  has  made  more  cures 
of  stomach  troiibles  than  all  other  mineral 
waters  combined.  Let  us  ^end  you  a  book- 
let and  It  will  convince  you. 

GENEVA  MINERAL  WATER  CO. 


AVENARIUS 
CARBOLINEUM 


IS  GUARANTEED 

I?  PROPERLY  APPLIED 

TO  PRESERVE  WOODWORK 

AND  TO  DOUBLE  ITS  LIFE 


THIS  PICTURE  PROVES  IT 


EXMliUT  I  ^hi>w:>  a  fence  pitst  thai  lir^b^been  Ixtated  witli  Avtn;irius 
.  C:jrbolinL'unK  t  ikfn  up  ;iflcr  ekven  years'  service  m  WibtonMn 
s i»]|— liic  p^K!5i  is  pt^riecUy  I^^^LmJ.  KXHIBIT  II  is  a  p'^'^t  that  was  nut 
IriMlcJ  \\  111  Avt'iLiriUS  CarNitinLuin.  it  stotjj  alongside  of  the  otiier 
p^i>i  111  Nifiie  soil,  aiiJ  JeciVL-J  in  live  years.  The  buttoin  f ost  was 
treated  with  Avetiarius  Cjrh^lucuni  and  was 'taken  up  after  nine 
years'  service  in  Xt^bmslAa  soH- 

VWtte  us  tur  pamphlets.     Y^s  ivill  he  interested  in  them  if  you  are 
interested  in  prc^scrvinj:  vviiodwi^>rit\*l3t  ss  exposed  tn  tiie  elenvents. 
iSf . _ 


CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

160  Front  Sireetp  Portleindp  Oregon 
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SELECT 

Suitabie  for  ymaf  handwrfttng  from  ^  simple  CAtd  of   12  leading  num- 
ber for  cone^pondmctf  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  6  cenU  in  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  Ntw  Yoit 


ONE  STEP 

Co  Hratth  comiit*  in  rhe  first  doUir  you  liv  bv,  bacJced  by  the  dcterminition  to  mdd  lo  it  ivstcmatically.      We 
have  a  plan  lo  tnakc  tbil  ftrp  very  easy  for  vnu,  and  if  you  arc  rc»lly  in  carncfT  about  taring  you  w\\\   he   inier- 

ur\1iday'"fof'p»rik^jrrj^  Equitabic  Savin^s  &Loan  AsHKiation,  Concord  Bidg,  Portland,  Ore. 
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TRY  US! 

City  Messenger  &  Delivery  Co. 

I06  SIXTH  STREET,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Ring  Up  PHONE   MAIN  29 

If  you  want  a  prompt,  bright  and  trustworthy 
MESSENGER  BOY  for  any  kind  of  service,  or 
have  packages  or  other  goods  requiring  a  LARGE  or 
SMALL  WAGON  for  the  delivery  of  same. 


PROMPT 
REASONABLE 
g     RELIABLE      I 


PIANOS  •  ORGANS 

NO  home  iiibiiiild  be  without  a  piano  in  this  enlightened  age.  The  home 
is  haipicst  ,^lK'ri'  mmic  is  one  of  the  predominabng  featiiirea.  NO  house 
c>n  1]k-  Pacific  tnast  is  in  a  position  lo  furnish  Pianos  and  Organs  at  such 
low  pric<rs  and  on  such  reason j^hlc  lerui*  a&  we.  WE  handle  only  good^  of 
an  estahhshc^i  rcimtation,  such  as  Knahe.  Sleek,  Hardman*  FLihcT.  Ltidw^ig. 
ilnmilton  and  Kinp^hury,  and  I  he  Kstey,  Mason  &  Hamlin,  and  Chicago 
CoUaKc  OrKEnns.  W  K  chjirjie  no  more  for  them  than  other  dealer*  charge 
for  the  cheap  kind.  A  small  p'^>>ncni  down  and  you  can  have  a  gtwd 
Piano  t'elivcred  in  ynur  home,  and  can  have  tlic  use  of  it  while  paying  for 
it  in  small  monthly  payineni?:.  Write  for  catalogues 
and  cur  easy  payment  plan. 

ALLEN  &  GILBERT-RAMAKER  CO. 

209-211   First  StreeL  Portland,  Oregon  1406  2nd  Avtrtyt,  Seattle.  WiiK. 

^^^^^  Digitized  by ' 
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The  Pacific  Monthly  for  1 904 


A  Story  of  Progress 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  duscs 
vvilb  ihi<  numhcT  tlu-  in«*st  prns- 
pcrons  year  ni  its  existence.  It  is 
not  loo  miicli  ti»  say  ihat  its  progress 
along  all  lines,  especially  \n  its  increase  of 
subscripiions,  has  been  nni>recedented  for 
a  wesieni  nui>:^azine.  We  believe  that  our 
readers  uht*  have  watched  the  gri>wili  of 
the  ma^raziiie  and  who  ft^el  an  interest  in 
its  welfare  will  unite  in  sa\ing  that  its 
improvetiient  has  been  steady  and  sub- 
stantial. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact  we  wish  i<>  an- 
nounce thai  The  Pacific  Monthly  fijr  1904 
will  be  hjtally  diflferent  frfun  anythinK  that 
has  ever  been  previmisly  attempted  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Bej^inning  with  the  January 
number,  very  radical  changes  wilt  be  made 
it!  the  magazine — chati^es  thai  are  the  result 
of  study  of  magazine  conditinns  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  conference  with  Mur  stib- 
scribers  and  advertisers,  and  a  carefiLtl  cnn- 
sideration   ijf  news-stand   demands. 

We  have  cnne  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
Pacific  Coast  maj^azines  have  made  a  com- 
mon mistake.  That  is.  their  editors  have 
taken  it  f^»r  granted  that  their  readers  are 
itite  rested  ot;ly  in  certain  cir- 
cumscribed subjects,  and 
this  crn>r  hns  led  the  mag- 
azines published  tui  this 
CoaF't  in  In  tiresome  com- 
monplaces. Fairly  good 
maga'/ines  of  scenery  and  places  have 
been  pnliltshed.  but  nt»t  one  that  is 
up-to-date  <>r  that  has  discovered  and 
expressed  the  real  energy  nf  this 
Coast  and  caught  its  sjurit  td  enter- 
prise and  pritirrfss.  That  there  i>  a 
remarkable  nppnrtimity  f^»r  the  maga- 
zine whose  editiJTs  properly  recogni?- 
and  exr>ress  the  enerji^y  and  enthit^ 
iasin  of  this  Coast,  there  can  be  ur\ 
doubt.  Rttt  it  has  been  demonstrMted 
over  and  over  agairt  thai  a  u^;ii^:\yAru\ 
especially  <>ne  puldished  on  the  I\iciti< 
Coast,  devftted  to  scenery  and  piac<  - 
cannot  make  the  success  that  is  w- 
quired  to  justify  its  pttbli'-aiii^n  Th' 
evpositinn  of  the  industrial  sitlr  in 
Pacific  Coast  tnagazine  is  of  nndoubi 
ed  importance,  hut  (here  is  a  great 
danger  <ti  overdoing  it.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  marvelous  scenery 
of  this  wonderland.  These  ihings 
should  hv  given  then  proper  place  in 
a  Coast  magazine,  lUit  ab^ive  alL  and 
through  all.  the  Pacific  Coast  maga- 
zine that  is  to  be  an  enduring  and 
ever  -  increasing  siu^cess  must  cauh 
the  .spirit  uf  the  W'est,  the  uncon- 
auerable.  optimistic,  undying  spirit 
that  does  things  and  knows  no  such 
word  as  defeat. 


The 
Pacific 
Coasts 
Masa^ines 


First  of  alh  then.  The  Pacific  Monthly 
ni  190-I.  will  aim  to  keep  its  readers  in  tf>uch 
with  the  mighty  forces  and 
Our  strong      personalities      that      arc 

First  Aim  building  up  the  W'est.  Emphasis 
will  be  placer!  upon  the  men  who 
are  dicing  this  great  work,  and  the  story 
of  Eheir  accotnplishments  will  be  att  inspir- 
ation of  lasting  value. 

The  department  ^'Progress"  which  has 
r.iet  with  such  a  satisfactrvry  reception,  will 
be  retained  especially  for  the  ahf»ve  men- 
tirmed  purpose. but  a  new  department, which 
will  introduce  the  magazine  each  month, 
will  amplify  the  idea  Tjv  dealing  nutre  par- 
ticularly with  men  and  what  they  are  doing. 
The  latter  will  be  the  key -note,  as  it  were, 
of  tht^  magaiiine  fri>ni  cover  to  cover.  Every 
part  <»f  the  magazine — its  st'iries.  illustra- 
tions, special  articles,  departments  and  ed- 
itorials— will  feel  the  impress  of  this  idea. 
In  keeping  with  it,  there  will  be  no  niorc 
Iruig  articles  up<in  industrial  subjects,  but 
whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  exploit 
the  industrial  side,  the  text  will  be  short. 
to  the  point,  giving  all  that  anyt>ne  cares 
lo  know.  The  most  itn  port  ant  feature  in 
conticctiim    with    such    articles    will    be    the 
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illiislr:Ui«'M>  and  thv^L-  will  lu  ihc  best 
isUiaiTniblc.  I'ti  hires  nnd  many  ■  »i  thvni  will 
tt'll  thv  sinry  nr  ihr  niarvflt»us 
Industrial  re^tilts  ..f  irri^aliMn.  The  forests 
Subjects  win  he  shown  in  all  their  «ran- 
deur  atid  lieiiniy.  Tlu-  oni]n*ik  fipr 
ihe  Cf>as|  \n  n>  eonnecnnn  \\\i\\  ihe  Orient 
will  b^  !^hM\vn  by  dUisiratu  ms  belter  iliati 
it  c<)nld  be  l<dd  in  words.  On  all  these  and 
kindred  snbjtcts,  the  magazine  will  be 
wttrth   vvhde. 

The    abo^f    eban!^e>    are    i»tily    a    few     of 
lliosf    wlueb    will    be    TiitPMliieed    with    the 
Jannary    nnmber.      All    id'   the    departments 
will  be  thofonifhly  overhaided. 
New  Mtnl      anyihinjT    ibai     suggests 

De|kartTnents  ^^^t-  crtnmionplacc  will  be  niih- 
les>ly  ca>t  aside.  "Men  and 
\\  I  Tnen,"  "Qnesiinns  of  the  Day"  ami  'The 
Hour"  will  he  disfoni  inned.  In  place  of 
them  There  will  be  added  (i)  the  new  de- 
partment. menni'TH'<l  nhovr.  i2\  "Impres- 
sions,' ii,)  "QiUjis.  Cranks  an<l  Wantnn 
Wiks."  and  (4>  "The  in^her  Kife.'  The 
fn-t  of  iluse.  vsliieh  will  probably  be  called 
"PeopU'-l'laees-ThmK^^.'  will  be  a  vast  im- 
provtment  ov^'r  "Men  an»l  Women/  which 
it  >n|HTsedes.  We  ijronVise  for  this  depart- 
ment, live,   wide-^iwake.  tip-to-date  material, 

'Mmpressions"  will  hr  a  new  department 
of  personal  «ipinion  c<nidnc(td  by  Mr. 
Charles  h'rskine  Srnu  Wood,  In  scdeclinp 
Mr  Wo.mI  ii.  lake  char^re  of 
Im|:>resstons  ihi-.  drfKinmcnt  the  edilnrs 
have  fl'iiie  sm  wiih  the  convic- 
tion ihai  Mr.  Woo*l  has  few  eiinats  and 
no  superiors  as  a  clear.  btrtd)!e.  b'gu'al 
writer  and  thinker  Mr  Wood  w  riles  only 
when  he  has  SMmethini;  fo  >ay  and  he  s;iy^ 
it  in  a  svav  to  compel  at  (em  ion  and  mier- 
est.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  ^.jradnatc  of  tht  U.  S. 
Military  \cademy  :n  West  Point  td  the 
cla*-s  <>f  T.S74.  C'tbmibia  l/niversJiy  ^*i  iWj, 
and  ha>  had  a  disnnguisherl  career  as  Sol- 
dier, citizen  and  in  his  chosen  profession 
— the   law.      Tt   has   been   aptly   said   of   Mr. 


Wood  that  ^'whether  we  believe  him  U*  be 
right  in  his  conchisions.  or  wrong;  whether 
we  look  fri«m  his  point  '>f  view,  another's 
i  »r  our  own.  the  fuel  remains  that  we  have 
in  him.  and  in  men  like  him.  the  most  val- 
nablc  pon>ession  of  ihe  Staie^a  citizen 
si  roll  js'^  in  the  courage  of  his  convicUons.  ab- 
solutely fearless  and  free  in  the  voicing  of 
seniiiueiUs  that,  in  his  belief,  make  for 
hi^nesi    vjovernmeni/' 

'■Quips.  Cranks  and  \Vain<»n  Wdes"  is 
the  title  i»f  a  new  depart meni  ai  humor. 
1 1  kvill  he  crrnducted  by  Ariics  Deans  Cam- 
eron of  X'ictoria  B  C..  and 
The  all  mailer  ^ippeariiig  in  it  will 

Lighter  Side  he  written  e^ipecialjy  for  The 
Pacific  Mitnihly,  It  will  be 
illnstraled  by  line  drawings  by  newspaper 
ariistn.  The  tlcp;irtment  will  ]>e  unique — 
noiliiiig  like   it   in  any  other  magazine. 

Another  innovation  for  a  magazine,  and 
one  Tlial  we  lielieve  will  meet  with  ap- 
pr*>\al    will  In'  Uie  introduction  in  rnir  Jan- 


An 

Important* 

Innovation 

miiisttr.   Ik 


nary  number  of  the  new  depart- 
ment. "The  llij^her  Life  '  It 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Albert  E.  \*crt  ol  New^  West- 
C.  The  aim  of  the  dcpariment, 
as  indicated  by  its  title,  will  be  to  draw 
attention  to  those  things  that  make  ft»r  no- 
bility of  character  iti  men  and  w*mien. 
There  will  not  be  a  suggest icni  tif  denom- 
lnali^malism  f»r  anyihinj^  tn  oflfend.  It  is 
a  fact  that  there  is  n*»t  a  siand;ird  or 
popular  inaK^zine  in  the  country  ihai  aims 
to  reci^gnize  the  higher  things  of  life.  That 
I  here  is  a  distinct  need  for  »  department 
that  will  dc>  this  has  bmg  been  the  belief 
of  I  he  e<liiors  of  The  Pa;ilic  Monthly,  and 
"The  Higher  Life"  is  the  result  of  such 
belief.  Of  cotirse  the  department  is  largely 
in  the  nature  "jf  an  experiment.  Mr.  Vert 
will  endeavi>r  m  make  the  department  of 
practical  value,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  that  may  be  asked  him. 
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ATJ'.KKT   K    VF.RT. 

The  rjtlier  dcparmicnls  will  be  'The 
Reafk'r."  'Tlu'  \i<>iub."  *'Our  View."  and 
"PrniiTL'ss/'  The  tirst  of  these  will  conniHje 
hf  he  an  hone.si  expression 
Other  of  opinion  of  the  new  books. 

Improvements  The  department,  however, 
will  be  enlivened  with  lit- 
erary dial  and  ilhtst  rat  inns.  "The  Month."' 
which  has  proven  such  an  acceptable  de- 
partment, will  be  improved  by  ca^tuc^n^ 
drawn  especially  for  The  Fact  tic  Monthly- 
Introducing;  the  department  each  m<jnth 
there  will  a  bo  be  a  short  ethtorial  on  '*The 
Most  Important  Tbinij  of  the  Month."  Then 
will  follow  the  )>;eneral  review^  and  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  politics,  science, 
art,  literature,  and  religious  thonght  of  the 
month.  The  department  wilK  as  in  the 
past,  be  conducted  by  the  Associate  Edit<jr. 
Mr*  W.  F.  G.  Thaclicr.  "Our  View"  will 
be  a  remodeled  *'Our  Point  of  View.*'  which 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Editor,  William 
Bittlc  Wells. 

The  standard  for  the  fiction  which  The 
Pacific  Monthly  will  publish  for  1904  has 
been  considerahl3^  raised.  The  s>tories  will 
be  larjjcly  of  two  kinds — sentiment 
Fiction  and  humor  There  w^ill  be  more 
stories,  and  the  illustrations  for 
them  will  be  better  than  anything  we  have 
herettd'ore  attempted.  I  he  stories  may  nrtt 
all  be  written  by  anihrnrs  wh<]se  name> 
and  reputations  are  already  established,  but 
they  will  be  Rood,  clean  stories,  neverthe- 
less, that  will  interest  and  amnse.  and  main- 
tain a  hijijh  standard  of  literary  excellence. 

The  only  things  remaining  by  which  one 
will  be  able  to  detect  that  this  issue  and 
the  January  issue  are  of  the  same  magazine 


The 


till  be  the  name  and  size  of 
Mechanical  P=K''-  '"lih^wisc.  llu-re  «;ill  1,l- 
^.  a  complete  overhauling.     There 

^^^  will  be  a  new  and  striking  cover 

design,  a  new   I'ace  of  type  lor  the  body  of 
the  magazine,  which  has  just  been  cut  for 


the  linotype  machine,  anil  which  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Company  coitsiders  the  most  up- 
tr>-date  face  that  has  been  put  upon  the 
market.  The  type  fnr  headings  will  be 
new;  a!ul  there  will  be  an  entire  change 
iU  the  style  of  make-up.  All  of  the  depart- 
ment headings  will  be  new  and  much  more 
attractive   and   artistic. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  changes  for  The 
Pacific  Monthly  for  1904.  Our  aim  will  be 
to  make  a  timely,  up-to-date  magazine — the 

exponent  id'  energy,  enthusiasm 
Sununary       and    f>pMmism.     We    begin    an- 

i»ther  year  with  the  deter- 
mlnatio]!  lu  make  The  Pacitie  Monthly 
the  acknowledged  representative  through- 
out the  entire  country  ui  the  great  and 
gruwing  West,  We  shall  not  fail  in  this 
eventually,  but  we  bespeak  now  the  co-up- 
eration  of  our  present  subscribers  and  ad- 
vertisers. We  are  makmg  a  better  maga- 
iiiiie.  but  \\c  are  not  satisfied  with  this. 
We  tifftpose  to  make  the  best,  and  we  need 
everyone  of  our  present  subscribers  to  help 
us — everyone.  If  ynn  think  of  discrmt in- 
ning I'he  Pacific  AI<>uthly.  read  over  again 
what  we  have  outlined  for  next  year,  and 
decide  if  y<ni  can  afford  to  miss  what  The 
Pacific  Monthly  will  give  for  $1.00.  An- 
itther  thing:  If  you  are  displeased  with  The 
Pacific  M«mthly,  it  will  be  a  genuine  favor 
to  us  if  you  will  WTtte  us  and  explain 
wherein  you  consider  that  we  are  making 
a  mistake.  If  ynn  are  pleased  with  it,  of 
course  we  shall  greatly  esteem  the  expres- 
siiui   i>f  yonr   approval. 

The  Pacific  Alonthlv  enters  its  eleventh 
vtdume  with  unbfjundcd  belief  in  a  great 
future  for  this  section  of  the  w^orld.  It 
believes  that  there  is  a  great  work  for  us 
all— for  everyone  who  can  see  the  mar- 
velous opportunities  and  possibilities  here, 
h  is  a  time  for  working  trtgether  shoulder 
10  shoulder,  and  The  Pacific  Monthly  stands 
ready  to  do  its  part. 


WILLIAM    BITTLE    WIILI.S. 
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Turkish  Rugs  and  Tapes- 
tries. 

Those  who  desire  some- 
thing unusually  artistic  will 
she  delighted  to  inspect  our 
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SAN  XAVIER  MISSION 

NEAR  TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

« 
'T'HIS  ancient  pile  is  one  or  the  most  interesting  architectural  relics  in  America.      It  is 

*  in  the  moresque  style,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  and 
two  towers.  Although  the  wasting  hand  of  time  has  crumbled  its  walls,  its  noble  con- 
tours and  mellowed  tints  still  speak  eloquently  of  the  historic  past. 
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Quaint  Churches  of  the  Borderland 

By  QaiUiam  8«  Rtcc 


V^ 


ONE  of  the 
interest- 
ing and 
charming 
dis  tricts 
of  the  United 
States  is  quite  in 
the  Southwestern 
country,  along  the 
Border  land,  of 
which  New  Mex- 
ico is  the  geo- 
graphical center, 
and  which  draws 
its  traditions  from 
old  Spain.  Par- 
ticularly rich  and 
quaint  are  its 
manners  and  cus- 
toms, its  cathed- 
rals and  missions, 
all  of  which  are 
undreamed  of  in 
the  philosophy  of 
the  well-populated 
regions  about  the 
great  cities  of  the 
East  and  Middle 
West. 

Across  the  Rio 
Grande  —  the 
boundary  line  be- 
tween the  state  of 
Texas  and  Old 
Mexico  —  from  El 

Paso,  is  the  sleepy  old  town  of  Ciudad 
Juarez.  It  is  famed  for  its  ancient 
church  of  "Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe," 
said  to  be  more  than  three  hundred 
years  old,  and  for  its  bull  fights,  which 


A  curiously  carved  window  in  the  San  Jose   Mission, 
near  San  Antonio,  '1  exas. 


are  largely  patron- 
ized by  American 
tourists. 

Some  time  ago 
it  was  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writer 
to  visit  the  quaint 
old  town,  and  a 
pleasant  hour  was 
spent  in  the  his- 
toric place  of  wor- 
ship. Entering  its 
dimly  lighted  in- 
terior— first,  how- 
ever, running  the 
gauntlet  of  the 
beggars  who 
swarmed  like  flies 
about  its  portal — 
I  found  myself  in- 
side of  one  of  the 
quaintest  edifices 
imaginable.  On 
the  bare  wooden 
floor,  before  the 
gaily  decorated  al- 
tar, with  its  feebly 
blinking  tapers, 
knelt  several  dark- 
skinned  Mexican 
women  in  their 
black  mantillas 
telling  their  beads 
and  offering  up 
prayers,  just  as 
other  worshippers  have  done  for  ten 
generations  or  more.  In  passing  by 
one  of  the  crouching  figures,  on  tiptoe, 
I  was  quite  startled  by  having  the  pen- 
itent suddenly  brace  up,  and,,  with  an 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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expression  too  material  to  be  spiritual, 
accost  me  in  broken  English  with, 
**Gimme  fi'  cent." 

My  eyes  surveyed  the  almost  medie- 
val scene — the  whitewashed  walls  hung 
with  pictures  of  saints,  and  finally  wan- 


Old  Church  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  now  used  as  a  hotel. 

dered  to  the  rich,  dark  ceiling  over- 
head, of  wondrously  carved  logs  with 
age  stains  of  a  rich  mahogany.  These 
logs,  or  rafters,  are  said  to  have  been 
transported  from  far  oflf  mountains  on 
the  backs  of  burros. 

Entering  a  small  door  at  the  base 
of  the  white  plastered,  square  tower 
which  rises  at  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  church,  I  climbed — not  without 
exercising  some  caution,  however — the 
primitive,  spiral  stairway  made  entirely 
of  self-supporting  logs,  that  leads  to 
the  belfry  chamber  overhead.  The 
tower  is  surmounted  by  a  small  dome, 
above  which  towers  a  huge  cross.  The 
five   old    Spanish   bells  are   suspended 


by  thongs  from  heavy  wooden  beams 
in  the  arches,  and  are  rung  from  below 
by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  rings 
in  their  clappers. 

While  the  sound  of  these  old  bells 
is  not  exactly  melodious,  and  seems 
harsh  at  close  range,  yet  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  their  tones  and  mel- 
lows them  as  they  are  wafted  across 
the  housetops  by  the  breezes  of  even- 
ing. Old  tombstones  laid  flat  on  the 
pavement  of  the  little  plaza  facing  the 
front  of  the  cathedral  have  almost  lost 
their  inscriptions  by  the  treading  of 
the  feet  of  many  generations. 

From  El  Paso,  the  gateway  to  Old 


Crumbling  arches  of  the  San  Jose  Mission,  near  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

Mexico,  go  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  if  you 
wish  to  see  Mexico  on  American  soil. 
It  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  oldest 
places  in  the  United  States.  There  you 
may  see  the  smart  stores  and  resi- 
dences of  the  American  jostle  against 
the  primitive  adobe ;  and  the  enterprise 
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Twin   Towers   of   Conception    Mission,   near    San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


Ruins    of    the   Goister,    Conception    Mission. 


The   Palm   Garden   at   Conception    Mission. 
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The  Bake  Oven  in  the  Mission  of  San  Jose. 

of  the  hustling  American  overlaps  the  gustine,  which  was    formerly  an    old 

indolence  and   non-prof^ressiveness  of  Mexican  cathedral, 

the  easy-going  Mexican.  Nine  miles  south  of  this  place,  and 

This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  set  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  country  of 

building  known  as  the  Hotel  San  Au-  cacti,  sage  brush  and  greasewood,  is  the 


Prickly   Pear   Cactus  and  the   Century   Plant — characteristic  growths 
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crumbling  mission  of  San  Xavier.  This 
imposing  building,  of  which  enough 
remains  to  give  one  a  good  idea  of  its 
original  beauty,  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  A  dome  and  two  towers  crown 
the  structure,  which  is  built  in  the 
moresque  style,  and  as  an  architectural 
pile  it  would  be  an  ornament  to  many 
a  large  city.    So  much  taste  and  beauty 


of  design  ^eems  strangely  out  of  place 
in  all  that  wide  and  sparsely  settled 
country. 

Surrounding  it  are  rugged  moun- 
tains, bare  of  vegetation,  except  a 
growth  of  the  giant  cereus  cactus, 
whose  tall  columns  stand  like  grim  sen- 
tinels, adding  to  the  loneliness  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  scenery. 
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Old  Ju a- i^e  3^  CKixir'ch^ 


Loneliness 

By  Hltcc  D*  Baukhage 

Leagues  upon  leagues  away  through  primal  forest  green 
Deep,  dim  and  temple-still  where  beast  nor  bird  have  been, 
Where  day  is  never  day  and  night  is  doubly  dark. 
Where  life  blends  into  death  and  there  is  none  to  mark, 
'Mid  million  boles  moss-grown  with  feathery  ferns  awave 
One  'mongst  them  all  uprears  to  mark  an  unnamed  grave. 
Levelled  and  blotted  out  in  pathless  plot  it  lies. 
The  wood  folk  whisper  near,  afar  the  eagle  cries; 
Abandoned,  lost,  forgot,  untouched  of  sun  or  rain 
The  years  bring  naufi:ht  of  grief,  or  loneliness,  or  pain; 
But  one  in  firelight  home,  leagues  upon  leagues  away, 
Shudders  the  long  night  through,  yet   dreads  the  coming  day. 
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Cbc  Dive 

By  Byron  6.  Coomy 


V^ 


^MMW  HEN  *'God  Save  the  Queen*' 
MM  I  greets  your  ears  as  the 
^LWB^  national  air  of  an  exclus- 
^^^^F  ively  French  speaking 
community,  the  circum- 
stance is  at  first  confusing,  then  it 
becomes  clear.  Old  France  and  the  Mar- 
seillaise are  nothing  to  these  people. 
Language  is  hereditary  and  indigenous 
to  all  countries,  but  patriotism  lives 
but  few  generations  after  its  trans- 
plantation. Perhaps  you  would  find 
among  the  fathers  or  grandfathers 
those  who  would  cry  **Vive  France"  at 
the  tri-color,  but  every  year  they  be- 
come scarcer  until  it  will  soon  be  hard 
to  find  in  all  Quebec  one  regret  for  the 
fall  of  Montcalm. 

Cologune  is  all  French,  and  the 
King's  birthday  is  their  gala-day.  The 
sawmills  cease  their  screaming,  the 
merchants  put  up  their  shutters,  and 
the  farmers  from  Deux  Riviers  to  the 
Gatineau,  and  south  to  the  Scotch  set- 
tlements at  Sharbot  Lake,  pour  into 
Cologune  for  the  celebration.  The 
Indians  and  Halfbreeds  comt  down  the 
Ottawa  in  fleets  of  birch-bark  canoes 
from  as  far  north  as  the  Alumet  and 
the  Calumet. 

Madellene  Oliver  concerned  her 
pretty  head  with  no  national  reminis- 
cences. If  her  grandfather  bore  the 
mark  of  a  sabre  slash  on  his  cheek,  it 
meant  only  that  he  had  been  careless; 
and  her  brother  Napoleon  was  her 
**Napo'*  without  idealistic  associations. 
She  did  know,  however,  that  she  was 
exasperatingly  pretty :  she  knew  her 
coquettish  little  smile  promised  one 
moment  the  ecstacies  of  her  favor,  and 
the  next  moment  denied  the  promise. 
It  required  no  mirror  to  tell  her  that 
her  figure  wis  dainty  and  graceful  as 


she  danced  beneath  the  pines,  and  that 
her  shapely  ankle,  showing  discreetly 
beneath  the  upheld  skirt,  was  a  treat 
alike  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  and  the 
axeman.  That  the  strangers  who  came 
from  Cobbden  and  Callibazi  were  ad- 
miring her  as  the  prettiest  girl  at  the 
picnic,  she  was  intuitively  conscious, 
and  she  knew  equally  well  just  what 
were  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Nar- 
cisse  Rouchett  as  he  leaned  against  a 
tree  and  watched  her  with  a  face  as 
dark  as  midnight. 

Madellene  was  only  playing  the  little 
game  of  holding  the  heart  of  a  man 
in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  and  squeez- 
ing it  from  time  to  time  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  watching  the  owner  wince,  and 
the  game  is  as  old  and  universal  as 
her  sex. 

Narcisse  Rouchett's  ideas,  at  the 
best,  were  not  clearly  defined.  He  saw 
himself  only  as  the  abused,  disconso- 
late lover,  and  his  strange  satisfaction 
seemed  to  lie  in  telling  himself  over 
and  over  again  that  he  was  a  fool,  a 
laughing  stock,  and  that  the  girl  never 
cared  for  him  and  never  would.  He 
did  not  stop  to  reason  (for  what  lover 
ever  saw  past  the  length  of  his  nose?) 
that  the  trivial  events  of  this  day  were 
by  far  out-numbered  by  Madellene's 
favors  in  the  past.  Who  had  sailed 
with  him  on  the  Ottawa  many  and 
many  a  moonlight  night  to  the  exclus- 
ion of  all  others?  Was  she  not  in  the 
eyes  of  the  village  his  affianced?  Had 
she  not  fainted  when  they  carried  him 
home  hurt  from  the  edging-mill?  And 
did  she  not  kiss  him  publicly  at  the 
depot  when  he  shipped  with  the  Bron- 
son  Gang  to  the  "shanties"?  And  had 
she  not  kissed  him  *a  thousand  times 
when  no  one  saw?    But  Narcisse's  was 
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not  the  ear  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason. 

Even  as  the  entertainment  of  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  own  inferiority,  Narcisse 
noted  sullenly  the  superior  dress  and 
deportment  of  the  Montreal  dandy  who 
seemed  to  have  claimed  all  the  dances 
with  Madellene.  To  him,  Anton  La- 
vallett  was  a  rival,  dangerous  and  suc- 
cessful— a  villain  who  had  come  to 
make  dark  days  for  him  at  Cologune, 
and  who  now  seemed  to  be  tearing  his 
sweetheart  from  his  very  arms. 

Anton  had  come  to  Cologune  only 
after  much  persuasion  from  his  brother, 
the  Cure,  and  the  days  in  the  little 
sawdust  town  were  dull  and  uninter- 
esting after  his  gay  life  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity. Medellene  was  to  him  an 
episode,  trivial,  in  comparison  with  a 
hundred  such  others — a  little  game  he 
cared  to  play,  not  for  the  stakes,  but 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  winning. 

As  for  Madellene — wise  little  Mad- 
ellene— she  understood  Mr.  Anton 
quite  as  well  as  she  understood  Nar- 
cisse. 

One  might  love  the  French-Canadian 
for  his  very  love  of  soap  and  water.  It 
is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Renais- 
sance still  remaining.  The  raftsman 
may  swear,  drink,  fight  and  steal  your 
rosary,  but  the  Sunday  or  holiday  finds 
him  clean-shaven  and  immaculately 
scrubbed,  redolent  with  perfumery  and 
swagger  with  a  red  necktie  and  a  black 
suit.  They  cling  to  their  dignified 
black  in  hottest  midsummer,  and 
Anton  was  a  departure  from  custom, 
wearing  the  latest  thing  in  Panamas 
and  flannels  from  Montreal. 

The  big  "shanty  men"  or  "raftsmen," 
of  whom  Narcisse  was  one,  who  go 
into  the  heart  of  the  timber  limits  each 
fall  to  wage  war  with  their  axes 
against  the  kings  of  the  forest,  and 
who  come  down  "on  the  drive"  with 
their  vanquished  when  the  rivers  break 
in  the  Spring,  these  men  revel  in  con- 
tests of  brute  strength  and  most  fool- 
hardy bravery. 

The  lacrosse  match  between  the  lum- 
ber yards  and  cheese  factory  was  over; 
the    Bronson    Gang    had    beaten    the 


Rideau  Drive  at  tug-of-war;  and  now 
the  center  of  interest  lay  at  the  water 
front,  where  the  black  waters  of  the 
Madawaska  flow  silently  into  the  blue 
of  the  mighty  Ottawa,  and  all  were 
hurrying  thither  save  the  dancers. 

Narcisse  put  his  pride  in  his  pocket 
and  walked  over  to  the  dancing  pa- 
villion. 

"Madellene,"  he  said,  with  brave 
carelessness,  "let  us  go  down  to  the 
Madawaska  and  see  the  log  burling 
and  the  boat  races.  Charbainneau  will 
dive  today,  too." 

"You  go,  Narcisse,  I  will  be  down 
later.  Bien  !  Yo.u  are  so  troublesome ; 
there  are  five  dances  yet,  and  I  have 
promised  them  all  to  Anton." 

Narcisse  gave  one  look  of  withering 
scorn  at  the  heedless  Anton,  jabbering 
away  in  the  Parisian  lisp  affected  by 
the  smart  set  of  Montreal,  while  he 
felt  painfully  conscious  of  his  habitat 
dialect. 

"It  is  well,"  he  blurted.  "You  spend 
your  time  with  this  dancing-master, 
this  fellow  whose  neck  I  could  wring 
with  one  hand." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  no 
woman  will  tolerate  any  but  herself 
to  belittle  an  admirer,  and  Madellene 
stamped  her  foot  in  rage. 

"He  may  not  be  a  river-driver,  Mr. 
Rouchett,  but  at  least  he  is  a  gentle- 
man." 

She  turned  her  back  to  him,  and 
Anton  bore  her  away  in  his  arms  to 
the  gallop  of  Des  Chats. 

Charbainneau,  the  diver,  was  billed 
to  appear  in  the  aquatic  sports  as  an 
attraction,  just  as  the  high  diver  ap- 
pears in  our  street  fairs.  His  was  a 
peculiar  specialty,  however,  and  one 
practised  by  no  other  professional. 
With  a  huge  stone  tied  by  a  rope  to 
his  neck,  he  would  dive  in  thirty  feet 
of  water,  recover  a  pocketknife  which 
had  been  thrown  in  a  moment  before, 
cut  the  rope  with  it.  and  return  smiling 
to  the  surface.  The  element  of  danger 
lent  a  fascination  to  this  achievement. 
What  if  he  failed  to  find  the  knife? 
Well,  so  far,  he  had  never  failed. 

Usuallv  Narcisse  took  an  active  part 
in   the   water   contests,   but   today   he 

had  no  heart  for  such  frivol 
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lost  in  a  greater  affair  than  the  skiff 
race  or  the  burling.  For  the  first  time 
in  years,  he  refused  to  run  the  slide  or 
referee  the  Indian  canoe  race ;  interest 
in  all  things  had  died.  Madellene  had 
insulted  him  publicly,  and  the  insult 
left  no  room  for  apology  or  retraction. 
His  dream  of  happiness  was  over;  and 
the  sun  had  lost  its  brightness. 

People  told  of  his  prowess  in  a  hun- 
dred different  instances:  the  log  jams 
he  had  broken ;  the  ice  floes  he  had 
crossed ;  the  rapids  he  had  shot  cribs 
through ;  and  how  he  had  several  times 
duplicated,  for  the  amusement  of  his 
friends,  Charbainneau's  daring  dive ; 
yet,  here  he  was  revelling  in  his  self- 
pity;  he,  a  giant  among  men,  yet  a 
child  in  the  hands  of  capricious  Mad- 
ellene. 

The  dive  was  the  finale  of  the  day's 
performance,  and  the  audience  along 
the  bank  was  growing  impatient.  Many 
shouted,  "Charbainneau !" 

In  response,  the  Reeve  appeared  on 
the  pier,  and  addressed  the  good  people 
of  Cologune.  He  regretted  much  to 
disappoint  them,  but  the  C.  P.  R.  had 
failed  to  make  connections  with  the 
Rideau  Flyer,  and  Mr.  Charbainneau 
would  not  arrive  in  time  to  perform 
his  wondrous  feat.  Murmurs  of  dis- 
content were  heard  on  all  sides.  Many 
had  come  a  great  distance  for  this 
attraction  alone ;  it  was,  indeed,  a  great 
disappointment.  The  dissatisfaction 
was  only  momentary;  Narcisse  Rou- 
chett  had  walked  out  on  the  pier. 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "do 
not  gfo  away;  I  will  make  the  dive  for 
you." 

Madellene  stopped  dancing  only 
when  the  music  ceased,  and  then  she 
beat  time  impatiently  on  the  planks 
till  it  resumed ;  meanwhile,  bits  of  gos- 
sip flew  among  the  dancers.  Had  she 
heard  that  the  lighthouse  keeper  was 
keeping  company  with  a  Scotch  girl 
across  the  Rideau  line?  Yes,  indeed, 
and  what  would  the  Cure  say  when 
he  heard? — for  the  girl  was  Protestant 
as  well. 

"Does  my  brother  run  everything  in 
this  infernal  sawdust  town?"  asked 
Anton  in  very  American-English.    But 


no  one  answered  him,  for  Alma  Ca- 
sineau  was  talking  about  the  dive. 

**Charbainneau  missed  his  train  at 
Carleton  Place,  and  Narcisse  Rouchett 
is  going  to  make  the  dive,  with  a  rock, 
too,  just  like  Charbainneau." 

The  color  faded  from  Madellene's 
cheeks.  Narcisse,  her  Narcisse,  going 
to  dive  thirty  feet  in  the  icy  Mada- 
waska?  What  right  had  he  to  do  this 
thing  without  telling  her?  He  mig^t 
never  come  up.  Oh,  he  must  not,  he 
must  not  do  it!  She  would  stop  him 
— she — and  then  the  memory  of  her 
last  words  came,  bringing  a  sorrow 
too  poignant  for  tears,  and  a  fear  that 
weakened  her  till  she  feared  she  would 
faint.  Did  he  not  know,  not  under- 
stand, that  if  today  she  strayed  from 
the  paths  of  true  devotion,  tomorrow 
she  would  return  again  to  her  own 
great  Narcisse  who  would  forgive  her? 
Oh,  why  did  he  speak  to  her  in  anger 
today?  Why  did  he  notice  her?  Were 
men  all  such  fools?  But  he  was  in 
danger,  Narcisse — her  Narcisse  was  in 
danger — in  danger  of  death. 

She  caught  up  her  skirts  and  ran^ 
tearing  them  against  haw  trees,  bruis- 
ing her  feet  against  stumps  and  stones. 
On  she  ran,  blindly,  as  a  wounded  bird 
flies  in  the  underbrush,  on  to  the  water 
front,  leaving  Anton  to  follow  at  his 
leisure. 

Madellene  pushed  her  way  to  the 
edge  of  the  crowd,  but  a  great  stream 
lay  between  her  and  the  pier.  She  saw 
Narcisse,  stripped  to  the  waist,  kneel 
while  they  tied  the  rope  about  his  neck. 
She  noticed  how,  kneeling,  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross.  Mon  Dieu!  it  was 
like  an  execution.  Then  the  white 
knife  flashed  in  the  current,  Narcisse 
slipped  after  it  noiselessly  as  a  turtle 
drops  from  a  log,  and  the  water  closed 
above  him. 

A  great  silence  held  the  populace  for 
what  seemed  hours.  The  waters  of  the 
Madawaska,  dark  as  night,  and  cold 
as  death,  sang  the  murmuring  song  it 
had  sung  for  centuries  with  irritating 
nonchalance.  Madellene  strained  her 
eyes,  but  there  was  no  commotion  on 
the  surface.  Years  and  years,  cen- 
turies, were  rolling  by.  She  bit  her 
lips  till  the  blood  came,  and  her  clasped 
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hands  ached  with  the  tension  of  the 
nerves;  the  people  stood  around  her 
motionless  as  statues  carved  in  marble. 
No  sound,  no  motion;  the  terrifying 
silence  of  death  was  on  everything  save 
the  lullaby  of  the  river.  And  in  those 
few  brief  moments  that  seemed  so 
long,  Madellene  had  indeed  lived  ages ; 
and  she  had  grown  and  developed  from 
a  cruel,  frivolous  girl  to  a  loving,  sym- 
pathetic woman  with  a  heart  full  of 
untold  sorrow. 

A  school  of  bubbles  came  to  the  sur- 
face and  brought  the  message  from 
below.  Narcisse  had  failed  to  find  the 
knife.  Narcisse  was  drowning.  At, 
her  scream,  the  watchers  sprang  to  life, 
boats  were  launched  and  anchors 
thrown  out.  Volunteer  divers  were 
called  for,  but  few  came  forward;  for 
those  who  would  have  taken  the  haz- 
ard carelessly  a  few  moments  before, 
now  hung  back,  for  fear  of  death  was 
on  them.  Those  who  dove  came  up 
breathless,  crying,  "No  bottom !"  The 
current  was  swift  and  had  carried  them 
far  out  of  their  reckoning.  Grappling 
irons  were  produced,  but  before  they 
could  be  slung  a  voice  cried  out,  con- 
temptuously : 

"Fools,  those  hooks  are  for  the  dead. 
They  only  kill  what  they  cannot  save. 
Put  them  back!" 

They  wondered  who  was  the  boy — 
yes,  almost  a  boy,  throwing  aside  his 
flannels  and  kicking  off  his  shoes.  A 
knife  gleamed  between  his  teeth.  Be- 
fore they  knew  what  had   happened. 


Anton,  brother  of  the  Cure,  had  taken 
the  long,  long  dive  to  rescue  Narcisse. 
Cheer  after  cheer  followed  his  disap- 
pearance; a  strange  confidence  had 
come  to  all  with  his  commanding 
words.  Wild,  tumultuous  enthusiasm, 
such  as  only  the  French  can  show, 
burst  forth  when  the  young  athlete 
reappeared,  white  and  almost  exhaust- 
ed, buffeting  the  current,  but  with  Nar- 
cisse, limp,  though  alive,  only  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  resuscitation. 

Anton  modestly  escaped  an  ovation 
in  the  excitement,  but  later  he  came 
back  to  linger  a  moment  by  Madellene. 

"Good  bye,  Madellene.  We  may  not 
meet  again;  my  train  goes  in  twenty 
minutes."^  ' 

Hef  iips  moved,  but  there  were  no 
words,.,  no  thanks  nor  farewell.  Her 
gaze  found  his  for  a  moment,  vacantly, 
and  then  returned  to  her  lover,  seeing 
only  the  signs  pi  returning  animation. 

When  Doctor  Anton  Lavellette  and 
his  family  visit  the  Cure,  as  they 
always  do  in  the  midsummer  months, 
there  is  no  more  cordial  welcome  for 
them  in  Cologune  than  at  the  home  of 
Narcisse  and  Madellene. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  men  stroll 
down  to  the  point  to  fish  for  "barbut,'' 
Madellene  loves  to  tell  the  fashionable 
Mrs.  Anton,  over  and  over  again,  and 
with  tears  and  laughter,  the  story  of 
the  dive;  and  down  by  the  banks  of 
the  Madawaska  their  children  play 
together  in  the  sawdust. 


By  Leonora  Beck  6lli9 

One  mightier  empress  rules  my  soul  than  Hope, 

And  she  is  Memory.     Her  deep-built  throne 

Is  set  among  pale  ruins,  and  alone 

Regret  today  attends  her  down  the  slope 

That  leads  to  sad  Life's  haunted  catacombs. 

Regret,  whom  she  has  wedded,  seldom  stirs 

From  itair-eyed  Memory,  nor  parts  from  hers 

His  pall-spread  throne,  based  deep  on  Joy's  cold  tombs. 

Thy  thraldom,  dear  Mnemosyne,  my  soul 

Hath  ever  owned  without  a  rebel  head; 

It  hath  been  sweet  as  sad  to  have  thee  roll 

Away  the  stone  which  shuts  my  life  that's  dead. 

My  hate  I  hold  for  thy  pale  consort's  yoke. 

Woulds't  keep  me  leal?     Thy  marriage  vows  revoke! 
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Hn  Hlaekan  Journey 

By  %  P^  Rartman 


8HORTLY  before  midnight  on  a 
beautiful  July  evening,  the 
steamship  '^Victoi^fm*'  steamed 
out  of  Seattle  harbor,  bearing 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Reception  Committee,  escorting 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
guests  of  Seattle,  for  a  cruise  in  South- 
eastern Alaska. 

Seattle  and  her  business  people  had 
long  been  impressed  with  the  greatness 
of  this  country,  but  few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  had  yjsited  the 
field,  and  none  of  vthat  bpdy^,  sa^e  a 
Senatorial  party  of  two  nieijit^er^^  had 
secured  accuT^e  information  con.cern- 
ing  tftis  vast  doipajn.      .  -^ 

The  membei:s'^  the  House  Commit- 
teje-who  made  tli^  trip  consisted  of  the 
following:  Theodore  E.  Burton,  chaiT"  ; 
man,  of  Ohio;  Rufus  E.  Lester,  of 
Georgia;  Walter  Reeves,  of '^'Illinois; 
Roswell  P.  Bishop,  of  Michigan ;  Phil- 
ip D.  M^Ciilloch,  of  Arkansas ;  Ernest 
F.  Achesofi,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Thomas 
H.  Ball,  of  Texas  ;  Page  Morris,  of  Min- 
nesota; D.  A.  S.  Alexander,  of  New 
York ;  Tames  H.  Davidson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Albert  S.  Berry,  of  Kentucky. 
The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee  consisted  of  Captain  A.  B. 
Wyckoff  (U.  S.  Navy,  retired),  ex-Gov- 
ernor  John  H.  McGraw,  E.  O.  Graves, 
R.  A.  Ballinger,  J.  A.  Moore,  and  the 
writer. 

The  Congressional  Committee  bad, 
previous  to  this  summer,  visited  every 
principal  point  in  the  United  States,  re- 
ceiving or  asking:  government  appropri- 
ations for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  except  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Before  reaching  Seattle,  thev  had  vis- 
ited the  harbors  and  navigable  rivers 


from  San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound,  and 
now  they  were  to  prosecute  their  inves- 
tig-ations  in  the  so-called  "Frozen  Dis- 
trict." 

After  three  hours  upon  the  Sound, 
the  vessel  plunged  into  a  narrow  and 
dark  inlet,  but  with  no  bea'con  light  to 
warn  the  mariner  of  any  dangers  that 
might  lie  along  the  sji'ore,  or  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  rock-bound  coast. 
Nor  coul(i.;there  be  discovered  in  Alas- 
kan waters^^ja^  aids  to  navigation  ex- 
cept some  polj?  buoys  andi^red  in 
Wrangel  Narrows.  Work,  ^myever, 
had  commen.ei^  on  a  lighthciH;^(>  i  at 
Mary's  Island.*^  ^  '^^^' 

The  want  of  these  public  imprp-ve- 
ments,  which  are  given  to  all  other 
parts  of  our  domain,  was  the  strongest 
argument  in  sustaining  the  protest  of 
the  people  of  Alaska  against  being  com- 
pelled to  pay,  in  addition  to  their  cus- 
toms and  internal  revenue  dues,  an  oc- 
cupation tax,  levied  in  no  state  or  other 
territory,  in  the  amount  of  about  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  goes  into  the 
Federal  treasury  and  is  never  returned. 
The  Alaska  citizens  do  not  object  to 
payine  this  tax,  provided  it  comes  back 
to  the  district  in  public  improvements. 
Thev  are  still  protesting,  and  no  doubt 
the  next  session  of  Congress  will  right 
the  wrong. 

Channels,  gulfs,  bays  and  other  ports 
were  visited  on  the  way  north,  reachmg 
out  to  lev  Straits  and  Glacier  Bay,  and 
in  this  way  the  required  improvements 
of  the  district,  and  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
hculties  encountered  by  the  navigator, 
were  most  forciblv  impressed  upon  the 
visitors.  While  observing  all  of  these, 
the  Committee  also  took  a  ereat  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  the  tpt€m  poles  at 
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Wrangel,  the  burial  place  of  the  Indian 
dead  above  ground  at  Bella,  the  religi- 
ous, industrial,  social  and  commercial 
development  of  the  Indian  under 
Father  Duncan,  at  Metlahkatia,  the  in- 
genious and  deft  handiwork  of  the  Daa- 
ket  women  at  Hoonah ;  and  even  when 
two  of  the  dusky  maidens,  with  faces 
blackened  (to  avoid  mosquitoes)  ap- 
peared on  deck  with  their  wares,  the 
bachelor  chairman  took  a  lively  interest 
in  them,  pronouncing  their  business 
ability,  if  not  their  faces,  charming. 


softened  by 'the  action  of  time;  yei 
manv,  and  the  greater  portion,  rise  to 
great  heights,  showing  forth  the  g^eat 
work  of  creative  and  volcanic  forma- 
tion, presenting  rugged  and  barren 
slopes,  faces  and  peaks,  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  Often,  from  the  stea- 
mer's deck,  one  may  see  upon  these 
mountain  sides  the  mighty  glacier  mov- 
ing seaward.  Muir  Glacier  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world :  and  the  greatest  of  all  gla- 
ciers yet,  the  Malaspina,  with  its  source 


SUMMIT  OF  WHITE   PASS— INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  LINE. 
Photo  by  Wm.  Hester,  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wn. 


Of  equal  interest  was  the  beautiful 
scenery,  than  which  none  more  inspir- 
ing is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  fiords  of  Norway  are  as  in 
miniature  when  compared  with  the 
gulfs,  bays,  channels  and  runways  of 
Alaska.  The  mountains  rise  in  majestic 
splendor  from  the  water's  edge,  covered 
with  green  trees  to  the  snow  line,  and 
from  there  to  the  summit  with  a  clear, 
white  snow,  until  the  late  summer's  sun 
has  caused  its  disappearance.  Some  of 
these  mountains  have  had   their  lines 


from  the  same  district,  flowing  in  an 
almost  opposite  direction,  is  much 
larger.  This  greatest  of  our  glaciers 
covers  1500  square  miles,  or,  to  put  it 
differently,  an  area  almost  equal  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  At  one  time  it 
sent  its  frozen  burden  sheer  into  the 
great  sea,  but  has  receded  now  a  short 
distance  therefrom.  It  still  presents  a 
sea  front  of  sixty  miles,  and  running 
back  for  more  than  thirty  miles.  The 
constant  discharge  of  the  roily  waters 
from  beneath  the  great  moving  field  dis- 
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colors  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  so  that 
the  "g^lacier  milk"  is  noticeable  for 
nearly  thirty  miles  from  shore.  The  wa- 
ters of  Alaska  are  very  deep.  Lynn 
Canal  shows  a  depth  of  half  a  mile  in 
many  places,  with  precipitous  shores 
rising  a  full  mile. 

The  nights  were  short  and  daylight 
almost  continuous.  The  party,  although 
sleeping  little,  arrived  at  Skaguay  early 
in  the  morning,  in  good  spirits  and 
ready  for  their  tour  inland.  At  8 130,  the 


Rockies,  and  some  of  them  through  the 
Alps ;  yet  all  were  led  to  acknowledge 
that  the  little,  short  line  in  Alaska  pre- 
sented wonderful  scenic  beauty  and  un- 
excelled engineerinp-  attainment.  After 
leavine:  Skaguay,  the  line  plunges  at 
once  into  the  great  gorge  or  canyon  of 
the  Skaguay  River.  The  engine,  snort- 
ing and  puffing  with  its  load,  by  grades 
reaching  four  per  cent.,  pushed  its  way 
up  gorges  and  over  high  bridges,  and 
around  a  bald  bluff  of  eranite,  where  it 


TAKU  GLACIER— PICTURE  TAKEN  AT  10:30  P.  M. 
Photo  by  Wm.  Hester,  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  IVn. 


entire  party,  in  charge  of  the  Skaguay 
local  committee,  left  by  special  train 
over  the  only  railway  in  Alaska,  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route,  for  White 
Horse,  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles 
inland,  and  within  the  domain  of  the 
now  lamented  Queen. 

Almost  every  member  of  the  party 
had  ^tr^veled_over  ..the  scenic  lines  ot 
Colorado,  the  famous  routes  of  Califor- 
nia, the  always  appreciated  roads  of  the 


had  been  necessary  to  let  men  down 
with  ropes  for  more  than  600  feet  to 
make  the  first  opening  in  the  rock  for 
powder^  blasts,  so  that,  after  the  com- 
pletion pi  the  road,  from  the  car  win- 
dow one  might  look  down  1400  feet 
in  an  almost  perpendicular  line  at  the 
silver  stream  of  the  river  flowing  be- 
low. Engirieers  had  before  determined 
that  it  was  impossible  to  build  a  rail- 
way up  this  canyon.   An  eminent  Eng- 
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lish  engineer  who  had  built  railroads 
in  the  wilds  of  Xew  Zealand  made  a 
special  trip,  in  i8g8,  from  London  to 
Skagnay,  to  examine  the  canyon  with 
a  view  of  building  a  road,  and  after 
careful  study,  pronounced  this  route 
an  engineering  impossibility.  Yet,  with 
S.  H.  Graves,  of  Chicago,  to  finance 
the  scheme,  E.  C.  Hawkins,  a  Denver 
engineer,  to  solve  the  engineering 
problem,  ably  assisted  by  John  Hislop, 
the  first  man  to  survey  a  line  through 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
and  M.  J.  Heney,  of  Seattk,  a  railway 
contractor  who  never  knew  failure,  to 
furnish  the  men  and  do  the  work,  it  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact.  As  the 
train  approached  the  summit  of  White 
1  ass,  every  one  stepped  from  the  cars, 
and  the  tenderfoot  especially  took  a 
deep  breath,  and  felt  thankful  that  he 
was  again  on  terra  firma,  and  that  tne 
cars  were  not  rolling  down  the  abyss 
into  which  he  had  just  gazed  with  both 
wonder  and  fear. 


Shortly  after  leaving  Bennett,  the 
committee  from  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
White  Horse  boarded  the  train,  and 
informed  the  party  that  they  had  pre- 
pared a  dinner  for  them  at  White 
Horse,  and  that  a  large  scow  was  placed 
at  their  disposal  at  Miles  Canyon,  in 
which  all  who  desired  could  shoot  the 
mighty  White  Horse  Rapids.  Blood 
was  up,  and  thoughts  of  danger  placed 
in  the  background.  Gray-haired  men, 
like  the  veteran  Berry,  from  Kentucky, 
were  like  youths  and  ready  to  under- 
take anything  so  long  as  it  was  excit- 
ing  and  novel.  When  the  train  ap- 
proached the  stopping  place  near  Miles 
Canyon,  few  were  left  to  be  carried  on 
to  the  end  of  the  line.  On  leaving  the 
train,  the  men  and  women  immediately 
took  to  the  woods,  for  the  journey  lay 
through  a  dense  tangle  of  one-half  mile 
to  the  scow.  The  few  who  had  selected 
the  mosquito  hat  protectors  were  most 
thankful,  and  those  who  had  not,  pre- 
sented faces  resembling  somewhat  the 


THK   CONGRESSIONAL  RIVERS  AND   HARBORS  COMMITTEE— 1901 

Photo  by  H'm.  Hester.  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wn. 
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nose  of  a  crocodile.  But  who  cared  for 
mosquitoes  when  there  was  adventure 
ahead? 

The  scow,  a  craft  about  twenty  feet 
wide  and  forty  feet  long,  in  charge  of 
four  veteran  pilots  of  this  dangerous 
part  of  the  river,  was  shortly  turned  in- 
to the  current,  and  in  twenty-five  min- 
utes six  miles  of  water  was  covered, 
some  of  it  at  a  speed  excelling  that  of 
the  fastest  torpedo  boats.  Miles  Can- 
yon is  dangerous,  but  presenting  so 
much  of  beauty  that  one  forgets  that 
his  life  is  in  his  hands.  The  river  nar- 
rows down  to  about  eighty  feet,  and 
the  rock  walls,  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  are  perpendicular  for  about  one- 
half  a  mile,  nfter  that,  Wreck  Rapids 
and  Squaw  Rapids,  not  so  dangerous 
or  so  swift,  are  passed,  and  then  a  com- 
paratively quiet  water  is  reached  before 
the  final  plunge  into  the  White  Horse. 
A  leap,  a  bound,  a  flood  of  water  over 
the  vessel's  prow,  a  cloud  of  spray,  and 
all  is  over — 300  feet  in  a  few  seconds. 

White  Horse  Rapids  is  regarded  as 
the  most  dangerous  water  navigated. 
If  the  vessel  stays  in  the  center,  there 
is  no  danger;  if  it  goes  to  either  side, 
rocks,  suction,  and  force  of  current 
mean  a  wreck,  and,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  death  to  the  mariners.  The  head 
pilot  assured  the  party  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  danger.  Finally,  when  the 
scow  was  tied  to  the  bank,  one  of  the 
ladies  observed  a  paling  fence  enclosing 
a  small  plat  of  ground  on  the  bank 
above.  She  asked  the  head  pilot  what 
that  was  for,  and  he  very  laconically 
replied:  "A  few  days  ago  five  men 
were  going  through  the  rapids;  their 
boat  was  wrecked  and  the  men  were  all 
drowned,  but  we  recovered  all  the  bod- 
ies." A  sort  of  grewsome  finale  to  the 
pleasure  trip  which  the  party  had  un- 
dertaken. 

The  reception  of  the  committee  at 
White  Horse  was  most  cordial,  and  dis- 
played the  friendly  feeling  which  ex- 
ists between  the  two  nations. 

The  return  trip  was  much  like  the 
north-bound  trip.  One  scene,  however, 
particularly  impressed  the  entire  party. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  disappearing  over 
the  mountains,  the  vessel  pulled  out  of 
one  of  the  tortuous  channels  and  en- 


tered upon  one  of  those  beautiful, 
rounded  inland  seas,  about  ten  miles 
wide  and  elliptical  in  form.  The  moun- 
tains around  were  not  of  the  forbidding, 
harsh  kind,  but  the  lines  had  been  soft- 
ened, rounded  and  beautified  by  the 
action  of  the  ages.  As  the  vessel 
got  out  some  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  channel,  going  directly 
away  from  the  sun,  the  view  presented 
from  the  after  deck  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  words,  nor  reproduced  with 
brush.  A  gentle  breeze  was  blowing, 
which  set  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
slight  motion.  As  the  vessel  plowed  on 
and  the  sun  descended,  the  picture 
changed,  in  a  horoscopic  combination 
of  colors,  as  the  rays  played  and  danced 
upon  the  water,  wavelet,  forest,  hill  and 
valley.  The  rippling  of  the  water  seem- 
ed to  show  so  many  thousands  of  dia- 
monds, rubies  and  sapphires,  reflecting 
their  own  peculiar  rays,  and  dazzling 
with  a  brightness  and  brilliancy  that 
cannot  be  described,  and  only,  known 
when  seen ;  and  then,  above  the  water's 
line,  the  sun's  rays,  reflected  over  hill 
and  vale,  snow  and  tree,  produced  the 
dark  green,  blue  in  appearance,  where 
shadows  were  lying,  with  the  emerald 
green  where  the  shadows  were  falling, 
with  the  beautiful  orange  cast  where 
the  flickering  rays  played  through  the 
tree  tops,  and  above  all  and  crowning 
all,  the  blazing  brightness  of  the  last 
rays  reflected  from  the  pure  white 
.  snow,  sent  to  us  a  parting  reminder  of 
what  God  in  Nature  can  do  in  showing 
forth  that  which  is  truly  grand,  great 
and  beautiful. 

A .  beautiful  picture  and  a  beau- 
tiful memory,  this  last  view  of  Alaska, 
and  one  that  left  its  deep  impress  upon 
all  members  of  the  party,  who  were  to 
carry  back  to  their  homes  not  only  the 
material  and  commercial  facts  which 
they  had  gained,  but  there  to  paint  in 
colors  harmoniously  blended,  and  in 
language  bold,  strong,  sympathetic  and 
pure,  to  those  who  love  Nature,  the 
beauties  of  the  North,  which  shall  last 
beyond  commercialism  and  the  things 
common  in  life — not  vexing  or  troub- 
ling, but  always  inspiring  and  en- 
nobling man. 
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m    WRS.  JABEZ  HUPP  bitterly 

Im/I       resented  the  many  limita- 

I  ^  I       tions  of  her  life.    At  times 

I       Afc     they    seemed    unbearable; 

/  and     her     inward     protest 

showed  itself  in  the  expressive  twist 

of  her  thin  shoulders. 

In  spite  of  the  recent  gift  of  a 
daughter,  the  serenity  of  the  Hupp 
family  held  a  turbulent  undercurrent. 
Mrs.  Flint,  a  widowed  sister  of  Mr. 
Hupp's,  who  formed  part  of  his  family, 
detected  trouble  during  the  breakfast 
preparations.  Mr.  Hupp,  happily  un- 
conscious of  anything  but  his  own 
importance,  enjoyed  his  meal  and 
calmly  departed  for  the  day. 

Versed  in  her  sister-in-law's  ways, 
Mrs.  Flint  began  the  conversation. 
'*Say,  Prudy,  what  ails  Jabez  this 
mornin'?" 

]Mrs.  Hupp  vigorously  rattled  the 
dishes  she  was  washing.  **Nothin*,  fur 
as  I  know.  He's  fedin'  all  right,"  she 
said  quickly.     "Don't  he  look  so?" 

Mrs.  Flint  laughed  softly.  "Looks" 
were  one  of  Mrs.  Hupp's  grievances. 
"]Mr.  Mallon  said  that  Jabez  looked  like 
some  o'  the  queer  creatures  they  made 
out  o'  the  bones  Tom  Blue  found  in 
his  swamp.  Did  you  hear  him  tell 
how  Tom  got  'nough  money  fur  them 
bones  to  keep  him  a  year?"  questioned 
Mrs.  Flint. 

"Xo,  he  never  spoke  to  me  'bout 
Jabez'  looks,"  replied  Mrs.  Hupp,  "an' 
he  better  not,  fur  while  he's  no  great 
to  look  at — a  half-eyed  man  can  see 
that — I  don't  think  it's  right  to  speak 
o'  sellin'  his  bones  fur  a  wired  concern. 
If  I  set  up  fur  a  picture  o'  a  woman 
myself,  I  might  say  somethin';  but  it 


ain't  looks  I've  got  'gainst  Jabez;  it's 
his  ways." 

"Jabez  hes  ways,  an'  he  ken  be  the 
aggrevatin'est,"  sighed  Mrs.  Flint. 

"He  ken,"  assented  Mrs.  Hupp  sen- 
tentiously,  "an'  he's  that  now." 

Mrs.  Flint  looked  quickly  toward  the 
old  cradle  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen. 
"Does  he?'  'she  asked  hastily. 

"Yes,  he  does,"  cried  Mrs.  Hupp,, 
throwing  down  her  dish-cloth.  "An* 
I'm  that  upset,  I  feel  jest  like  movin* 
out  o'  myself ;  speshally  after  I  give  in 
fur  all  the  boys." 

Mrs.  Flint's  thin  white  face  wore  a 
frightened  look.  "Jabez  got  his  way 
in  namin'  'em,"  she  said  slowly,  "an' 
they— all— died." 

"Don't!"  cried  Mrs.  Hupp  sharply. 
"His  names  didn't  kill  'em;  they  was 
good  'nough.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
an'  John,  an'  he  planned  to  call  this 
baby  Peter.  I've  got  a  heap  more  pa- 
tience with  Jabez  when  I  think  how  he 
lotted  on  his  boys.  You  know,  Serety, 
he's  powerful  shy  o'  showin'  his  feel- 
in's,  an'  gruffs  up  to  hide  'em  from 
folks.  I  don't  care  so  dreadful  much 
that  he  named  all  our  boys,  but  now 
he's  set  to  name  my  girl." 

"What"  —  questioned  Mrs.  Flint 
eagerly — "what  does  he  want  to  call 
her?" 

"Hushim,"  Mrs.  Hupp  answered  bit- 
terly. 

"Flag  o'  Liberty!"  exclaimed  her 
sister.  "Why !  it's  fur  Granny,  an'  she 
hated  it.     Hushim  !     Jabez  is  crazy  !" 

"He's  Jabez,  an'  if  Granny  an'  the 
Bible  had  the  name,  that's  all  he  cares. 
Jest  think  o'  callin'  my  sweet  girl  such 
a  thing  as  Hushim  Hupp,"  she  groaned^ 
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lifting  the  white  bundle  from  the 
cradle,  and  holding  it  close.  "There, 
there,  don't  you  fret  a  bit,"  she  said 
softly,  as  the  baby  stirred  with  a  faint 
cry.  '*My  pretty  one  shan't  have  that 
horrid  name.  Ma  an'  Aunt  Serety  '11 
fix  it." 

"You'll  have  to  stop  him,"  Mrs.  Flint 
cried  with  unwonted  energy.  "Why, 
Granny  said  'twas  a  down-right  bad 
luck  name.  She  thought  it  weakened 
her  bones  someway,  fur  she  broke  nigh 
every  one  she  had  in  her  frame— 'cept 
her  back." 

"Well,  don't  say  one  word,"  mut- 
tered Mrs.  Hupp.  "Never  let  on  to 
Jabez  you  know  or  he'll  be  deader  set 
than  ever  if  you  do."  She  gazed  ten- 
derly at  her  baby,  a  look  of  determina- 
tion on  her  strong,  sensible  face. 

"I  'lotted  to  give  her  my  gold  chain," 
said  Mrs.  Flint  in  a  disconsolate 
whisper. 

The  two  women  looked  understand- 
ingly  at  each  other.  Without  a  word 
Mrs.  Hupp  laid  the- baby  in  its  Aunt's 
arms. 

Mr.  Hupp's  repeated  decree  that 
"His  daughter  should  be  named 
Hushim,"  met  with  no  opposition.  The 
wisdom  gained  from  past  experience 
might  have  taught  him  the  meaning  of 
such  seemingly  complete  acquiescence 
on  his  wife's  part,  but  he  failed  to  read 
danger  signals  in  the  calm. 

The  cracked  bell  of  the  little  country 
church  rang  out  its  mournful  summons 
as  Mr.  Hupp,  looking  more  ungainly 
than  ever  in  his  Sunday  garments, 
came  down  the  road  carrying  the  baby. 

Mrs.  Flint,  dressed  for  the  occasion 
in  her  best,  an  old  leaf-brown  poplin, 
fluttered  from  side  to  side  like  a  late 
fall  butterfly. 

Mrs.  Hupp  walked  with  silent  dig- 
nity until  they  reached  the  church 
door.  On  their  way  down  the  aisle, 
she  whispered  to  her  husband,  "The 
teacher  wrote  out  the  name  plain  on 
a  bit  o'  paper  so  the  minister  ken  read 
it  right  off." 

Jabez  agreed  with  a  grim  smile,  and 
proudly  held  up  the  baby  as  his  wife 
handed  the  minister  a  slip  of  paper. 
He  read  it  to  himself  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  them  both. 


Jabez  nodded  an  energetic  assent. 

"Sereta,  Lucretia,  Amabel,"  repeated 
the  minister  slowly,  and  the  baby  was 
baptized  before  her  father  grasped 
what  it  all  meant.  Just  one  look  he 
gave  his  wife  on  their  way  out  of  the 
church.  At  its  door  he  dropped  the 
child  into  her  arms  with  a  quick  fling, 
and  strode  on  ahead,  without  a  word. 

"Aunty'll  have  to  scour  up  her 
chain,"  smiled  Mrs.  Flint,  a  triumph- 
ant look  on  her  weazen  face. 

Mrs.  Hupp  had  won  the  victory,  but 
she  alone  knew  at  how  great  a  cost. 
Mr.  Hupp  bitterly  resented  the  decep- 
tion practiced  on  him,  and  maintained 
a  gloomy  silence  toward  poor  little 
Seiluam,  as  the  child  was  called — a 
combination  of  her  three  names. 
Strange  as  it  seemed  for  the  child  of 
parents  both  unfavored  by  nature  as 
to  looks,  she  possessed  beauty  of  a  rare 
type;  but  even  that  was  an  offense  to 
her  father. 

With  a  strange  morbidness  in  regard 
to  his  dignity,  and  a  tenacity  for  what 
he  looked  upon  as  his  rights,  he 
brooded  over  his  wife's  shrewdness  in 
outwitting  him  until  he  came  to  regard 
it  as  a  species  of  unfaithfulness  on  her 
part,  and  resented  it  with  unforgiving 
bitterness.  Carefully  hiding  the  deep 
love  he  felt  for  his  child,  which  roused 
to  a  jealousy  whenever  he  saw  her  in 
her  mother's  arms,  his  moroseness  per- 
meated and  saddened  the  home. 

Mr.  Hupp  derived  part  of  his  income 
from  the  sale  of  wood.  His  house 
stood  just  at  the  edge  of  a  large  tract 
of  timber,  and  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  looking  after  the  men  he  employed 
there. 

The  warmth  of  early  summer  filled 
the  air.  Mrs.  Flint  carried  her  knit- 
ting out  on  the  porch,  and  sat  there 
enjoying  the  sunshine,  while  little  five- 
year-old  Seluam  played  house  in  the 
steps.  Aunt  Sereta's  work  dropped. 
Her  great  ball  of  yarn  rolled  toward 
the  child.  She  picked  it  up  carefully 
and  laid  it  in  her  aunt's  lap;  then, 
with  a  wise  look  at  her  closed  eyes 
and  nodding  head,  she  crept  quietly 
away  and  trotted  happily  down  the 
sun-flecked  ropd  which  led  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  wood*.  t 
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came  dozen  the  road  carryinj  the 


Way  off  in  the  distance  the  ring  of 
an  axe  sounded  like  a  call.  "Fader; 
Ts  tominV'  cried  the  wee  girl,  hurrying 
on ;  for  only  among  the  trees  where 
no  eye  could  see  had  the  father  spirit 
shown  in  Jabez,  and  there  his  baby 
learned  to  love  him. 

Hours  later,  two  white-faced  women 
met  him  as  he  drove  into  the  yard. 
'^Where's  Seluam?"  demanded  his  wife, 
clutching  him  by  the  arm.  "Where's 
my  baby?'' 

Mrs.  Flint  lifted  her  tear-stained  face 
w^ith  an  incoherent  cry,  **Oh!  my  fault 
— the  baby— lost !" 

Jabez  looked  at  them  blankly.  "How 
long  have  you  missed  her?"  he  cried. 

"She  was  with  Serety  early  in  the 
afternoon,  an'  we  ain't  seen  her  since. 
We've  hunted  high  an'  low,  but 
thought  you  had  her."  Mrs.  Hupp 
looked  at  him  apprehensively.  His  face 


grew    white,     and     its     change 
quieted  part  of  her  fears. 

Jabez  threw  off  his  wife's 
hand  without  a  word,  and 
started  down  the  wood  road. 
His  wife  followed  closely.  Mrs. 
Flint,  moaning  and  crj^ing, 
stumbled  on  after  them.  Day 
faded  into  the  twilight  of  the 
summer's  night,  and  still  they 
.searched  without  result.  Jabez' 
constant  call,  "Seluam ;  oh !  Se- 
luam,"  filled  the  woods,  and 
came  back  like  a  mourner's  cry. 

Mrs  Flint,  utterly  exhausted, 
was  left  behind  to  moan  and 
and  pray.  But  Mrs.  Hupp  kept 
close  to  her  husband,  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  anxiety  the  barrier 
between  them  was  broken.  Jabez 
turned  often  to  speak  a  hopefut 
word ;  and  once,  when,  in  the 
night's  grayness,  she  stumbled, 
he  lifted  her  with  a  tender  caress 
— his  first  in  years. 

"She  came  in  here  to  see  me," 
he  moaned. 

**She  loved  you  so,"  cried  his 
wife,  pityingly. 

"How  did  you  know?"  he 
asked  in  amazement. 

**Baby  told  me,  an'  brought  me 
kisses  she  said  Fader  gave  her. 
Oh  !  Jabez,  where's  our  baby?"  sobbed 
Mrs.  Hupp,  hurrying  on. 

Suddenly  Jabez  stopped  and  peered 
through  the  branches,  swaying  in  the 
moonlight.  "Oh,  Lord!"  he  groaned, 
"the  big  maple's  down."  He  rushed 
forward  to  where  a  giant  tree  lay  prone 
on  the  ground.  "She  had  a  play-house 
here,"  he  whispered,  as  if  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dead.  "God  help  us!  Oh!* 
our  baby,"  he  sobbed. 

"Fader!"  Did  they  hear  it?  Or  was 
it  the  wind's  mocking?  They  looked 
in  each  other's  pallid  faces  for  just  an 
instant,  then  Jabez  rushed  to  the  tree's 
top  and  forced  his  way  in  among  its 
branches. 

"Fader!"  This  time  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  cry.  With  a  mighty 
sweep  of  his  arm  he  pushed  aside  the 
branches,  and  there,  cradled  safely  in 
a  nest  of  soft  greenery  lay  the  smiling 
child.  "Fader!"  she  criedHiapoilyi  as 
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his  strong  arms  lifted  her  out.  '*Fader, 
I  couldn't  find  you,  an'  'twas  dark,  so 
I  played  I  was  a  bird  an'  went  to  bed 
in  a  tree,  an'  I  §leeped." 

Jabez  covered  the  tiny  face  with 
kisses,  his  own  face  glowing  with 
thankfulness  as  he  put  the  child  in 
his  wife's  arms.  "Oh !  thank  God  she's 
safe,"  he  half-sobbed.  "Oh!  Prudy, 
seems  to  me  as  if  Vd  been  lost  too,  an' 
strayed^  far  ways  from  home." 


After  one  hasty  kiss,  Mrs.  Hupp  set 
the  child  down  and  threw  her  arms 
about  her  husband's  shaking  shoulders. 
*'Come  with  me;  you're  jest  beat  out,'^ 
she  said  with  a  kiss.  "You  carry  the 
baby  ^fi'  we'll  go  home." 

Jabez  picked  up  the  sleepy  child, 
clasped  his  wife's  hand  close  in  his, 
and  in  the  heavenly  beauty  of  the 
moonlight  they  followed  the  way^ 
w'hich  led  them  home. 


" — th<Fy  f^liou'tJ  ifif  tvtty  which 
ltd  thfm  homt.' 


estranged 

By  Maude  6*  Smith  Dymers 

Sea,  I  have  loved  thee  so!    Oh,  I  have  sung 
In  happy  mood  thy  majesty  and  grace; 
Thine  opal  wealth  of  color,  and  the  warm 
Rare  beauty  of  thy  ever-changing  face. 
Yea,  1  have  trusted  while  I  joyed  in  thee, 
But  thou  mayest  ctaim  no  more  a  song  from  me. 
Oh.  false,  ingrate!    Couldst  thou  not  know 
Thy  wanton  sport  would  'strange  us  so? 

Sea.  I  have  loved  thee  well!     Thine  every  mood 
My  heart  responsive  met  in  prideful  praise; 
I   loved  'thy  freshening  breeze,  thy  restful  calm, 
And  even  the  grandeur  of  thy  wilder  ways. 
Today  I  turn  my  stricken  eyes  from  thee. 
For  thou  art  hateful  to  me,  thankless  sea. 
Oh.  cruel!  cruel!    Couldst  not  know 
One  dead,  drowned  face  would  hurt  me  so? 
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Our  ^rest  friends  and  f)ow  to 
Recognize  Tbem 

By  Rkbard  fi.  Kennedy 


HLL  men  are  lovers  of  the 
great  forests.  One  may 
look  at  the  trees  and 
see  only  dollars :  to  him 
the  tree  is  so  much 
lumber.  Another  may  think  only 
of  the  value  to  the  fertility  of  the 
valley:  to  him  all  trees  are  alike. 
And  another  may  admire  them  for 
their  majesty  and  beauty :  to  him 
the  trees  are  friends.  He  who  is 
on  speaking  terms  with  them,  and 
knows  theirs  names  and  charac- 
teristics as  he  knows  his  friends, 
enjoys  their  companionship  as  a 
stranger  can  not.  And  it  is  such 
an  easy  matter  to  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  forest  trees  by  sight, 
when  one  gives  a  little  time  and 
thought  to  it,  that  it  is  strange  so  many 
people  pass  weeks  if  not  months  each 
year  in  sight  of  many  varieties  and 
never  get  well  enough  acquainted  with 
them  to  note  the  difference  between 
the  firs,  or  to  distinguish  a  pine  from 
a  spruce. 

The  purf)ose  of  this  article  is  to  in- 
troduce the  members  of  one  great  for- 
est family  whose  three-score  and  four 
representatives  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
constitute  our  great  forests,  from  Puget 
Sound  to  California.    The  illustrations 


and  descriptions 
will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to 
study  the  trees. 
Such  a  study  will 
amply  repay  one 
with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the 
woods  about  him, 
and  a  keener  en- 
joyment of  out- 
door life. 

The  skilled  bot- 
anist and  the  un- 
technical  layman 
alike  call  this  fam- 
ily the  Conifers— 
the  trees  that  bear 
cones.  They  seem 
to  be  natives  of 
more  northern  or 
elevated  regions,  and  were  carried 
into  our  country  ages  ago  by  the 
ice  of  the  glacial  period.  As  the  ice 
retreated,  these  trees  were  left,  and 
soon  sprung  up  on  our  cool  mountains 
and  elevated  plateaus.  They  have  at- 
tained their  greatest  development  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  massive  trunks 
and  large  fruit  made  possible  by  the 
warm  ocean  currents  and  the  abundant 
rainfall  of  this  section. 

Thirty  representatives  of  the  family 
are  found  in  Oregon,  Washington  and 


Cone  of  Red  and  Yellow  Fir, 
showing  secondary  spirals. 
Drawing  by  Rose  Wilcox. 
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Idaho.  Thirty-four  more  are  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  reg- 
ion between  Oregon  and  Mexico ;  while 
the  total  number  of  species  in  the 
United  States  is  ninety-six.  In  this 
article  there  is  space  for  the  description 
only  of  the  species  found  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Cbe  pines  - 

The  Pines  form  the  largest  group  of 
the  Conifers.  Of  the  sixty  species 
found  in  North  America,  twenty-five 
are  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  eight  of  which  are 
in  this  northwest  section.  In  this  little 
group  of  eight  we  find  the  valuable 
lumber  pines  of  the  West. 

One  can  always  recognize  a  pine  by 
looking  at  a  bundle  of  the  leaves.  They 
will  always  be  found  in  groups  of  twos, 
threes  or  fives,  and  of  the  same  size 
from  end  to  end.  All,  when  young, 
and  all  but  one  or  two  species  at  ma- 


turity,' are  joined  at  the  base  and  closely 
wrapped  with  long  thin  scales.  This 
leaf-sheath  is  the  most  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  pine. 

The  Sugar  Pine  (Pinus  Lamber- 
timta  Douglass)  is  found  only  in  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Oregon,  in  the  Cas- 
cade mountains,  and  in  California,  in 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  in  the  Coast 
Range  to  the  Santa  Lucia  mountains. 
The  trees  are  large,  often  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  from 
six  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
highly  prized  by  lumbermen,  as  its 
wood  is  easily  worked,  light,  white  and 
valuable  for  interior  finishing.  The 
trees  are  always  found  in  the  forest 
with  other  species,  and  never  stand 
alone  in  a  region,  as  does  the  yellow 
pine.  The  bark  is  dark  gray,  and 
finely  checked.  The  leaves  grow  in 
bundles  of  fives,  are  short, .  one  and 
one-half  to  three  inches  long,  and  the 
sheaths  are  loose  and  deciduous.    The 


A  Semi-Alpine  Forest  of  Noble  Fir^  Yellow  (or  Douglass)   Fir,  and  Hemlock. 
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cones  are  the  largest  known,  from  eight 
to  twenty-six  inches  long  and  two  to 
five  inches  thick.  They  grow  on  long 
stems,  erect  when  young,  becoming 
pendent  the  second  season,  and  break- 
ing off  at  maturity.  The  male  flowers 
are  numerous,  one  to  two  inches  long, 
and  grow  in  clusters  near  the  end  of 
the  branches. 

The  discoverer  of  this  noble  tree, 
David  Douglass,  under  date  of  March 
24,  1826,  wrote  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hooker,  of  London:  "I  rejoice* 
to  tell  you  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
species  of  pine,  the  most  princely  of 
the  genus,  perhaps  even  the  grandest 
specimen  of  vegetation  known/'  The 
Giant  Sequoia  of  California  was  un- 
known to  him.  Douglass  also  says, 
**The  trees  yield  a  sweetish  substance 
which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  is 
sugar/'  This  saccharine  quality  of  the 
gum  gave  the  tree  the  common  name. 
Sugar  Pine. 

The  White  Pine  (Pinus  Monticola 
Douglass)  is  found  in  British  Colum- 
bia, Northern  Idaho  and  Montana,  and 
southward  through ,  Washington  and 
Oregon  to  California.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Little  Sugar  Pine  or  Silver  Pine. 
It  grows  from  sea  level  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  6,000  feet,  but  reaches  its  best 
development  at  about  3,500  feet.  The 
trees  are  not  as  large  as  the  Sugar  Pine. 


The  cones  are  six  to  twelve 
inches  long  and  narrow.  The 
scales  are  thin  and  reflexed  at 
maturity.  The  leaves  are  in 
groups  of  five. 

The  M  o  u  N  T  A  I  N  Pine 
(Pinus  Albicaulis  Engelm.) 
ranges  from  British  Coulmbia 
eastward  through  Northern 
Washington  and  Montana; 
southward  through  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  in  the  Blue 
Mountains,  to  the  Sierra 
Navadas  in  California  and 
around  Mount  Shasta.  It 
grows  only  on  the  high  peaks 
and  table  lands  from  5,000  to 
8,200  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  the 
only  tree  found  above  7,500  feet. 

The  S.^ND  Pine  (Pinus  Contorta 
Loud)  is  found  on  sandy  dunes  and 
exposed  promontories  along  the  coast 
from  Mendocino  county,  California,  to 
Alaska.  In  California  it  is  usually 
called  Scrub  Pine,  or  North  Coast 
Scrub  Pine.  The  trees  are  usually  small 
and  scrubby.  The  cones  are  variable, 
even  on  the  same  tree. 

The  LoDGEPOLE  Pine  (Pinus  Mur- 
ray ana  Balf)  has  a  wide  range  and 
many  names.  It  is  found  along  the 
Yukon  river,  Alaska,  in  interior  British 
Columbia,  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California  as  far  south  as  the  San  Ja- 
cinto mountains,  and  through  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  as  far  as  New 
Mexico  and  northern  x\rizona.  In  Cal- 
ifornia, Utah,  Montana  and  Wyoming 
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YELLOW   PINE. 
From  the  U.  5.  Geological  Survey. 

it  is  called  Tamarack.  It  is 
also  known,  outside  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  as  Prickly, 
White,  Black,  or  Spruce  Pine. 
Lodgepole  is  the  most  common 
name  in  the  Northwest,  how- 
ever, and  has  the  authority  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  For- 
estry to  support  it.  It  is  a  tall, 
slender  tree,  found  in  wet  sub- 
alpine  swampys.  Its  wood  is 
tough  and  light  colored.  The 
bark  is  very  thin,  one-fourth  to 
one-half  inch  thick.  The  leaves 
are  in  bundles  of  twos.     The 


cones  are  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 
ovate  conical,  and  of  uniform 
length  and  scale  development. 
The  trees  discharge  gum  pro- 
fusely from  wounds  made  by 
birds  and  insects. 

The  Yellow  Pine  (Pintis 
Ponderosa  Douglass)  is  a  close 
rivah  of  the  Sugar  Pine  in  size, 
beauty,  and  the  well-merited 
favor  of  the  lumberman.  It 
has  a  much  wider  range  than 
the  Sugar  Pine,  being  scattered 
over  the  whole  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  Coast  region, 
from     British     Columbia     to 


^ 

\ 

■ 

MOUNTAIN   PINE. 

From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


TAMARACK   OR  WESTERN   LARCH. 

From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Western  Texas  and  Mexico.  The 
trees  vary,  according  to  soil  and 
location,  in  color  and  thickness  of 
bark,  thickness  of  sap  wood,  and 
size  of  cones.  At  their  best  de- 
velopment, they  are  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  feet 
high,  and  four  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  Unmixed  with  other 
species,  with  but  little  under- 
growth, and  wild  flowers  blossom- 
ing on  the  clear  forest  floor,  the 
tall  yellows-bodied  trees  often  form 
beautiful  park-like  forests.  The 
smaller  and  imperfeetlv  devekoped 
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trees  are  often  called  Bull  Pine;  but 
this  name  is  used  only  by  the  thought- 
less and  ignorant,  and  is  a  meaning- 
less term  applied  to  seven  different 
species.  Scrub  Pine,  and  in  the  South 
**Nigger'*  Pine,  are  terms  frequently 
used  in  the  same  way  as  names  for 
only  the  poorer  members  of  a  good 
family. 

The  bark  of  the  Yellow.  Pine  is"  very 
thick,  deeply  fissured,  and  breaks  off 


cones  are  oval  in  shape,  six  to  ten 
inches  long,  with  strong  prickles.  It 
is  found  only  in  Southern  Oregon, 
south  of  Roseburg,  and  in  California, 
where  it  is  .commonly  called  Black  Pine. 
The  Knobcone  Pines  (Pinus  Attcn- 
uata  Lemmon)  are  usually  small  trees. 
The  leaves  are  in  bundles  of  three,  three 
to  six  inches  long.  The  cones  are 
strongly  declined,  and  vary  from  three 
to  seven  inches  in  length.     They  fre- 


A  band  of  sheep  cuts  close  the  grass  and  flowers  in  a  Yellow    Pine    Forest    (Lake    Tahoe    Reserve,    California). 

From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


in  large  scaly  plates.  The  cones  are 
from  two  to  five  inches  long,  conical- 
ovate  in  shape.  The  male  flowers  are 
long  and  bent  in  opposite  directions, 
fo'rming  large  rosettes  four  or  five 
inches  across  on  the  ends  cf  the  branch- 
lets.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  always 
in  bundles  of  threes. 

The  Jeffrey  Pine  {Pinus  Jcffrcyi 
Murray)  differs  from  the  Yellow  prin- 
cipally in  its  preference  for  a  higher 
altitude,  a  darker,  finer  checked  bark, 
longer  limbs   and   larger  cones.      The 


quently  remain  unopened  on  the  tree 
.  for  a  number  of  years.  A  short,  firm 
prickle  terminates  each  scale. 

The  Tamarack  or  Western  Larch 
(Larix  Occidentalis  Nuttall)  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  pines.  It  is  commonly 
called  Tamarack  in  Oregon  and  Larch 
in  Washington  and  Idaho.  It  is  found 
only  in  this  northwest  section  and  in 
British  Columbia,  at  elevations  of  2,200 
to  5,600  feet.  Its  bark  is  thick,  like 
Yellow  Pine,  and  its  cones  small  and 
bristly  with  long  exserted  bracts. 
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8pnice8  and  'Chcir  HUies  — 

As  the  leaf-sheath,  binding  leaves 
in   fascicles,   is  the   infallible  mark 
of  the  Pine,  so  the  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  is  the  mark  of  this 
group  of  trees.    The  five  species  we 
have  in  this  group  are  two  of  Spruce, 
two    of    Hemlock,    and    the  "False 
Hemlock,"  or  Spruce,  known  as  the 
Yellow  Fir.     They  differ  in  char- 
acter of  wood,  in  shape  and  size  of 
cones    and   leaves,    in   thickness   of 
bark,  but  in  all  the  leaf  arrangement 
is  the  same.     Leaves  are  arranged 
on  the  branchlets  and  scales  on  the 
cone    axes    in    twenty-one    vertical 
ranks.    The  thread  of  the  spiral,  as- 
cending from  right  to  left,  makes  seven 
turns  around  the  stem  before  it  includes 
all  the  ranks.    The  twenty-second  leaf 
thus  comes  directly  over  the  first,  and 
begins   the   second   revolution  of  the 
spiral.     This    arrangement    is    techni- 
cally expressed  by  the  fraction,  8-21, 
the  numerator  indicating  the  angular 


ENGELMANN   SPRUCE. 

From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

divergence  of  leaves  and  the  denom- 
inator the  number  of  vertical  ranks. 
Secondary  spirals  are  readily  distin- 
guished on  the  cones,  as  marked  in  the 
illustration  of  the  cone  of  the  Yellow 
Fir. 

There  are  two  species  of  Spruce  in 
the  Northwest.  The  leaves  are  not 
narrowed  into  leaf 
stalks  at  the  base, 
as  in  the  case  of 
the  Pines  ;  are 
keeled  on  both  the 
upper  and  lower 
sides ;  and  have 
two  resin  ducts 
from  end  to  end. 
They  are  stiff  and 
sharp  pointed.  The 
branchlets  are 
rough  from  the 
presence  of  promi- 
nent leaf  bases 
that  have  become 
hardened  and  per- 
sistent. The  male 
flowers  are  soli- 
tary and  terminal. 
Cones  are  termi- 
nal, and  bracts  are 
short  and  smaller^ 
than  the  scales. 

The     TiDELAND 

A  typical  White  Pine,  in  Cascacie  Mountains,  Washington.   A'tifde.   2500  feet.  C  x^t^tt/->t-        /  d:^^^ 
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Sitcliensis  Carriere)  is  found  along  the 
coast  extending  inland  about  fifty  miles, 
from  Alaska  to  Northern  California. 
It  is  abundant  in  this  section,  and  the 
trees  attain  a  large  size,  five  to  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  Branchlets  are  long 
and  slender.  Cones  are  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  long.  It  is 
a  valuable  timber  tree,  its  wood  being 
light  and  tough  and  useful  for  boxes, 
interior  finishing,  etc. 

The  Engelmann  Spruce  (Picea 
Engelmanni  Engelm.)  is  found  further 
inland  and  at  higher  altitudes,  i,ooo 
to  6,200  feet  above  sea  level.  It  ranges 
through  the  Cascade,  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Rocky  Mountains,  from  Arizona 
northward  to  British  Columbia.  The 
branchlets  are  short  and  slender,  and 
the  cones  elliptical  and  longer  than 
those  of  the  other  variety,  averaging 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length. 

The   Western    Hemlock    (Tsuga 


ALPINE   hemlock. 

From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sun-ey. 

Mertensutna  Carriere),  like  the  Spruce, 
has  branchlets  rough  from  the  presence 
of  leaf  bases  that  have  hardened.  The 
cones  are  also  terminal,  but  quite  small, 
half  an  inch  to  one  inch  long,  and  oval 
shaped,  with  bracts  smaller  than  the 
scales.  Two  winged  seeds,  with  resin 
vescicles  on  the  upper  surfaces,  are 
commonly  found  under  each  bract.  The 
leaves  are  narrowed  at  the  bases  into 


foot  stalks,  and  are  from  one-fourth 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  While 
arranged  in  spirals,  like  the  leaves  of 
the  Spruce,  they  project  toward  the 
sides  and  form  flat  branchlets  of  foli- 
age, the  upper  leaves  much  shorter 
than  those  on  the  sides  of  the  stem. 
The  long,  graceful,  drooping,  fan-like 
branches  and  light  green  leaves  make 


RED   AND   YELLOW   FIR. 

From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

this  one  of  the  prettiest  trees  of  our 
forests.  Its  value  as  timber  is  yet  to 
be  appreciated,  however.  There  is 
practically  no  market  for  Hemlock 
today.  Lumbermen  who  have  not  real- 
ized the  difference  between  this  and 
the  Hemlock  of  the  East,  which  is 
worthless  as  lumber,  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  w^eight  of  the  wood 
when  green,  being  so  full  of  water 
that  logs  will  not  float,  is  another 
cause  of  its  neglect.  When  dry,  it  is 
but  little,  if  any,  heavier  than  Spruce. 
Loggers  and  mill  men,  nevertheless, 
frequently  put  some  Hemlock  with 
orders  for  Spruce  or  Fir,  and  it  passes 
unnoticed.  Its  value  as  a  timber  tree 
will  be  more  appreciated  when  Spruce 
and  Pine  are  less  plentiful. 

The  Alpine  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Pat- 
toniafia  Engelmann)  is,  as  its  name 
indicates,  found  only  in  high  altitudes, 
3,500  to  7,500  feet  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.  It  comes  to  sea  level  only 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sifka.  Alaska. 
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Trees  are  often  three  to  six 
feet  in  diameter.  Cones  are 
one  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
long.  Branches  and  leaves  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other 
species. 

The  Red  and  Yellow  Fir 
{PseudO'tsiiga  T  ax  if  o  Ha 
[Lam.]  Britton)  is  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  Hemlock  and 
Spruce,  as  its  botanical  name 
indicates  (  psetido  —  false  — 
tstiga)y  and  one  of  the  accepted 
names  for  the  species  is  the 
Douglass  Spruce.  David  Doug- 
lass discovered  this  tree  on  the 


LOWLAND   FIR. 

Columbia  river  in  1825, and  it  was  early 
named  for  him,  but  both  the  generic  and 
specific  names  have  suffered  badly,  and 
the  day  of  confusion  is  not  yet  passed 
The  difference  in  bark  on  which  a  dis- 
tinction between  Red  and  Yellow  Fir 
is  often  based  is  due,  not  to  any  botan- 
ical difference,  but  to  age  and  char- 
acter of  soil.  Other  names  for  the 
species  are  Douglass  Fir,  Oregon  Pine, 
and  (in  Washington  only)  Puget 
Sound  Pine.  This  is  the  great  lumber 
tree  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  No  other 
tree  is  more  utilized,  and  we  have  no 


ALPINE    KIR. 

From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

other  lumber  adapted  to  so  many  pur- 
poses. In  the  typical  fir  forests  the 
trees,  crowded  close  together,  become 
very  tall,  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  feet  high,  and  sometimes  eight 
to  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  lower 
branches  have  died  and  fallen  off,  and 
the  tops  are  crowned  with  a  mass  of 
foliage.  The  bark  of  this  species  is 
very  thick  and  hard,  on  the  older  trees, 
cut  by  deep  furrows  into  large  sections. 
The  branchlets  are  smooth,  free  from 
hardened  bases  of  old  leaves.  Leaves 
are  narrowed  at  base  into  leaf  stalks. 
The  cones  are  narrow,  from  two  to 
three  and  a  half  inches  long,  with 
feather-like,  three-parted  bracts  pro- 
truding from  between  the  scales  one- 
half  to  three- fourths  of  an  inch. 


LOVELY  FIR. 
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CbcCnieffre 

Like  the  species  just  described,  the 
True  Firs  are  usually  large  trees,  with 
fan-like  branches  forming  strata  of 
dense  foliage  at  the  tops.     Leaves  are 


NOBLE   FIR. 

short  and  mostly  two-ranked.  The 
cones  are  different  from  those  of  the 
Yellow  Fir,  growing  erect  from  the 
upper  sides  of  the  limbs,  and  commonly 
on  the  upper  limbs  only.  The  scales 
fall  off,  leaving  the  axis  of  the  cone 
on  the  branchlet.  There  are  six  spe- 
cies of  True  Firs  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

The  Alpine  Fir  (Abies  Lasiocarpa 
Nuttall)  grows  only  in  high  altitudes, 
from  4,000  to  7,500  feet,  and  is  more 


WHITE  FIR. 

numerous  on  high  peaks.  Its  bark  is 
thin,  white  on  the  outside,  and  reddish 
within.  Leaves  are  short  and  small. 
Cones  are  two  to  three  inches  long,  with 
scales  covered  with  short  brown  hairs. 
The   Lovely   Fir    (Abies  Amobilis 


Forbes)  prefers  the  high  altitudes  also, 
but  reaches  its  best  development  at  a 
lower  altitude  than  the  Alpine.  It  is 
often  called  Larch  by  lumbermen.  The 
leaves  are  flat  and  crowded.  The  bark, 
one  to  two  inches  thick,  is  gray  on  the 
outside  and  reddish  within.  The  cones 
are  three  to  four  inches  long,  with 
bracts  concealed  by  the  overlapping 
scales.  Male  flowers  are  crimson  and 
conspicuous. 

The  Noble  Fir  (Abies  Nobiiis  Lind- 
ley)  is  another  species  erroneousK' 
called  Larch.  The  trees  are  often  very 
large,  and  the  lumber  is  highly  prized 
for  interior  finishing.  Both  heartwood 
and  sapwood  are  of  a  light  straw  color. 
The  bark  is  brown  on  the  outside  and 
reddish  within,  one  to  two  inches  thick. 
Cones  are  four  to  six  inches  long,  with 
large,  long  bracts  growing  out  beyond 


Spruce   Cone.  Hemlock  Cone. 

•  Lowland,  or  White  Fir  Cone. 

Drawings  by  Rose  Wilcox. 

the  scales  and  turned  back.  The  leaves 
are  two-ranked,  and  very  short. 

The  Magnificent  Fir  (Abies  Mag- 
nifica  Murray)  has  larger  cones  than 
any  of  the  Firs,  six  to  eight  inches  long. 
Bracts  are  usually  concealed  by  the 
overlapping  scales.  The  leaves  are 
quadrangular  and  slightly  colored  w^hite 
on  the  under  side.  On  the  larger  trees 
the  bark  is  from  four  to  six  inches  thick 
and  a  dark  red  inside.  It  is  frequently 
called  Red  Fir. 

The  Lowland  Fir  .(Abies  Grandis 
Lindley)  is  found  in  a  lower  altitude 
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than  any  of  the  True  Firs.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  Coast  region  from  Van- 
couver Island  to  California,  and  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  eastward  to 
Idaho  and  Montana.  The  bark  is  thin, 
light  brown  or  gray  on  the  outside,  and 
white  within,  near  the  sap.  Leaves  are 
flat,  twisted  half  around  at  the  base, 
arranged  in  tw^o  alternate  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  branchlet,  dark  green  above, 
and  with  white  lines  underneath  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib.  The  cones  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  long.  It  is 
frequently  called  White  Fir. 

Another  species  is  more  properly 
called  White  Fir,  however,  (Abies 
Concolor  [Gord.]  Parry.  The  cones 
are  somewhat  smaller.    The  leaves  are 


A   TYPICAL   FQREST   MIXTURE. 

Species    from    left    to   right :     Yellow    (or   Douglass)    Fir, 

Spruce,  Hemlock,  Cedar,  Yellow  Fir. 

From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Suney. 


also  twisted  around  at  the  base,  but 
are  smaller  and  more  delicate  than 
those  of  the  Lowland  Fir. 

Vht  CypnsQ  6roup— 

The  Cedars  and  Cypresses  form  as 
distinct  a  class  as  do  the  Pines  or  the 
Firs.  The  Red  Cedar  ( Thuja  Plicata 
Lambert)  .is  the  most  numerous  and 
valuable  trpe  in  the  group.  The  trees 
are  spire  shaped,  often  very  large,  with 
a  thick,  rapidly  tapering  base.  The 
bark  is  comparatively  smooth,  and 
peels  off  in  long  strips  or  layers.  The 
foliage  is  flattened  horizontally  on  the 
large  branchlets.  Leaves  and  cone 
scales  grow  from  the  branchlet  and 
cone  axis  in  alternate  pairs,  the  leaves 
of  a  pair  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stem.  The ;  cones 
are  small,  w'ith  six  [fertile 
scales,  unequal  in  size. 

The  Incense  Cedar 
(  Libocedrus  Deciirrens 
Torrey)  is  more  abundant 
in  California  than  in  Ore- 
gon or  Washington.  The 
trees  are  not  as  large, 
sound  or  valuable  as  those 
of  the  Red  Cedar.  The 
cones  readily  reveal  the 
difference  in  species:  ob- 
long, three-fourths  to  one 
inch  in  length,  with  two 
fertile  scales  of  equal  size 
and  four-winged  seeds. 

Two  species  of  Cypress 
are  often  called  Cedars. 
Both  make  graceful,  orna- 
mental trees,  and  are  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  yards 
and  gardens.  The  leaves 
are  in  alternate  pairs  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem. 
The  cones  are  small  and 
globular,  one  -  fourth  to 
one-half  inch  thick.  The 
seeds  are  narrowly 
winged.  The  Lawson 
Cypress  ( Chamaecyparis 
Lcncsoniana  ^ar\sit)  rhas 
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horizontal  or  slightly  declined  sprays 
of  foliage,  and,  in  season,  numerous 
small  globular  cones.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly in  Coos  and  Curry  counties, 
Oregon,  where  it  is  known  as  Port 
Oxford  Cedar. 


from  British  Columbia  as  far  south  as 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  in  Califor- 
nia. The  wood  is  tough  and  dark. 
Bark  is  thin  and  smooth,  with  a  de- 
cidedly reddish  tint  in  the  younger 
trees.     The  leaves  are  small,  flat  and 


A  CABIN   BUILT  OF   YELLOW   PINE  SHAKES. 

From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


The  Alaska  Cypress  (Chamaecy- 
paris  Nootkatensis  Spach.)  has  branch- 
lets  more  strongly  declined  than  the 
former,  giving  the  tree  a  depressed  ap- 
pearance. The  wood  is  a  bright,  clear 
yellow. 

The  Yews  are  numerous  in  the  Old 
World,  but  not  plentiful  in  this  coun- 
try. Only  one  species  is  found  in  the 
Northwest,  the  Pacific  Yew  {Taxus 
Brevi folia  Xuttall).  The  trees  are 
small,  usually  found  near  running 
water  in  the  Coast  and  Cascade  ranges, 


in  two  ranks.  The  cones  are  small, 
with  one  erect,  pointed  seed.  Male  and 
female  flowers  grow  on  separate  trees. 
The  Western  Juniper  (Jumperus 
Occidenalis  Hook)  is  a  small,  scrubby 
tree,  growing  in  open  places  on  the 
mountains  of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
and  along  the  high  ridges  of  the  Sierras 
in  California.  The  berries  are  small 
and  numerous,  fleshy  and  resinous. 
The  heartwood  is.  red.  The  wood  is 
used  principally  for  fence  posts  and 
fuel. 
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CWO  striking  features  that  a 
traveler  to  the  Philippine  city 
of  Manila  cannot  but  notice, 
are  the  richness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  cathedrals,  and 
the  extreme  poverty  and  number  of  its 
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Deggars  at  the  entrance  to  the  "Million  Dollar"  Cathedral. 


beggars.  The  contrast  is  made  more 
notable  from  the  fact  that  the  two  are 
closely  associated,  for  it  is  at  the  gates 
of  the  cathedrals  the  beggars  are  found 
in  greatest  number. 

But  few  of  these  colossal  structures 
have  survived  the 
devastation  wrought 
by  the  Spaniards, 
among  the  remain- 
ing ones  being  the 
Bonondo  Church  and 
the  Manila  Cathed- 
ral, the  latter  best 
known  as  the  "mil- 
lion -  dollar  cathed- 
ral." This  massive 
structure  towers  up 
and  up  till  it  stands 
high  above  the  roofs 
of  the  city  and 
catches  the  first  light 
of  the  rising  sun, 
and  is  the  last  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  depart- 
ing rays  of  the  burn- 
ing'orb  as  it  settles 
in  glory  behind  the 
purple  waters  of  Ma- 
nila Bay.  In  the  ti/ne 
it  took  to  build  this 
massive  cathedral, 
men  were  born,  grew 
old  and  died,  leaving 
the  work  to  their 
children,  and  to  their 
children's  children, 
so  that  at  last  when 
it  stood  complete,  it 
was  the  work,  not  of 
one  generation,  but 
of  many. 

The     beggars     of 
Manila,. in^l  stages 
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of  disease,  filth  and  poverty,  swarm 
about  the  entrances  to  these  cathedrals, 
with  outstretched  hands  to  every  pas- 
serby, piteously  crying  for  alms.  Mid- 
dle aged  and  old,  men  and  women,  and 
young  children,  all  are  represented  in 
the  groups  of  beggars  that  are  found 
all  hours  of  the  day  at  the  cathedral 
gates.  There  are  lepers  among  them, 
some  with  hideous  eyes  and  mangled 
faces.  Then  there  are  little  children, 
lean  and  gaunt,  whose  hungry  eyes  and 
pitiful,  unintelligible  words  appeal  to 
the  traveler,  and  make  him  forget 
their  dirty  covering  as  he  digs  into 
his  pocket  for  a  "peceta." 

One  will  see  old  natives  sitting  on 
every  corner.  Patiently  they  squat 
and  wait  and  never  grow  tired.  They 
will  sit  there  from  morning  till  night 
with  outstretched,  bony  hands,  sing- 
ing a  song,  or  rather  chanting  a  dirge 


down  by  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk, 
leaning  his  weauy  back  against  the 
wall  and  resting  his  hands  upon  his 
upraised  knees  to  partake  of  a  bit  of 
cold  meat  and  a  crust  that  a  passing 
soldier  had  just  given  him.  The  old 
man  ate  as  though  it  was  the  first  bite 
he  had  partaken  of  for  days.  He  was 
not  alone,  nor  was  there  a  child  accom- 
panying him,  as  is  usual  with  the  older 
beggars;  but  his  only  companion  was 
a  dog,  which  now  and  then  put  his 
nose  between  his  master's  knees  and 
wagged  his  tail  with  expectation.  His 
master  was  one  of  a  class  that  men 
despise  and  look  upon  with  scorn.  All 
the  world  had  forsaken  him,  but  the 
old  beggar  knew  that  the  dog  still  be- 
lieved in  him.  And  the  dog  too  knew 
that  his  time  would  come;  nothing 
could  shake  his  confidence.  He  knew 
that  his  master  would  not  forget  him. 


Beggars  that  greet  the  traveler  as  he  enters  Manila  gates. 


that  is  really  touching.  It  is  touching 
because  it  is  their  business  to  make 
it  so. 

One   (lay    an    old    man    of   venerable 
appearance,  and    yet    a    beggar,  sank 


and  that  after  the  last  particle  of  flesh 
was  gnawed  from  the  bone,  he,  the 
dog,  would  get  the  remainder.  Xor 
in  this  was  he  mistaken.  When  the 
old  man  staggered  to  his  feet  and  tot- 
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tered  away,  his  humble  companion 
walked  patiently  by  his  side.  To  look 
at  them,  one  could  not  but  hope  that 
the   Indian   was  not  far  wrong  when 


he  believed  that  in  his  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds,  his  faithful  dog  should  bear 
him  company. 

C  B.  p*  and  D.  n.  8. 


"Beggars  in  ail  stages  of  disease,  Ulth  and  poverty,  swarm  about  the  entrances  to  the  cathedral." 


H  Lover^s  prayer 

By  franli  laaen  Tan  VlfnkU 


My  heart  hath  made  a  pilgrimage 
To  thy  fair  beauty's  shrine, 

Where  I  devotedly  do  kneel 
And  ask  thee  to  be  mine; 

I  give  to  thee  my  truest  love; 
I  pray  thee,  give  me  thine. 

Our  lives  shall  be  a  golden  chain 
Of  sunny  morns  and  skies, 

The  links  whereof  are  welded  fast 
With  love  that  never  dies.. 


II.  O  hear  my  prayer,  bid  me  to  rise 
And  from  thee  ne'er  depart, 
Then  shall  our  lives  united  be 
And  blend  in  every  part; 
Our  loves  will  sweetest  tales  unfold 
And  whisper  heart  to  heart. 

Our  lives  shall  be  a  golden  chain 
Of  sunny  morns  and  skies 

The  links  whereof  are  welded  fast 
With  love  that  never  dies. 


Che  Cerme  of  the  ^iU 


By  Carl  Loufe  Kfngsbiiry 


^^^^^OU  must  admit,  Constance, that 
^y    I  am  placed  in  a  very  unpleas- 

^^     ant  position." 

▼  ^  "I  admit  it,  Laurance,  and  it 
%r  proves  your  faith  in  nje  that 
you  bear  your  burden  so  well." 

There  was  always  a  suspicion  of 
mockery  in  Constance's  voice  and  man- 
ner when  we  were  upon  this  subject — 
and  when,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
were  we  not  upon  it?  I  was  weary  of 
the  useless  iteration  of  my  one  plaint ; 
the  plaint  which  Constance  usually  par- 
ried so  successfully  that,  for  the  time,  I 
was  always  disarmed. 

On  this  occasion,  having  patted  me 
on  the  back,  metaphorically  speaking, 
she,  contrary  to  established  precedent, 
continued  the  subject,  of  her  own  vo- 
lition. 

**You  are  not  the  onlv  one  in  an  un- 
pleasant position,  Laurance.  Aunt  Bet- 
tina  Van  Elton-Lockwood  is  going- to 
have  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  soon." 

She  paused,  reflectively,  then  contin- 
ued :  *' You  may  feel  sorry  for  her  when 
you  know  all,  because,  you  know,  she 
really  has  feelings. 

She  stopped  again  to  look  at  me  ques- 
tioningly,  and  I  understood  that  she 
wished  me  to  applaud  her  magnanimity 
in  conceding  so  much,  but  I  was  obdu- 
rate. 

**If  it  is  because  of  Mrs.  Van  Elton- 
Lockwood's  stubborn  selfishness  that  I 
have  been  coerced  into  sailing  under 
false  colors — "  I  was. beginning,  hotly, 
when  Constance,  trying  to  look  shock- 
ed, interposed: 

''Stubborn  selfishness!  Why,  Lau- 
rance, how  can  you  bring  yourself  to 
use  such  expressions  when  speaking  of 


a  lady,  and  that  lady  a  relative  of 
mine.''' 

"No  one  has  given  her  cause  for  be- 
coming a  domineering  virago,"  I  per- 
sisted, recklessly.  "And  if  it  were  not 
that  vou  insist  so  vehemently  up^n  fol- 
lowing the  course  that  you  are  bent  on 
pursuing  to  some  unknown  and,  I  am 
in  honor  bound  to  believe,  worthy  en<), 
I  would  go  straight  to  Mrs.  Van  ^on- 
Lockwood  and  have  it  out  with  her 
myself."  i 

We  were  sitting  under  a  tree  in  a  cer- 
tain little  park  that  is  sandwiched — a 
green  oasis — in  one  of  the  down-town 
districts  of  Chicago.  Of  the  tall  build- 
ings that  shouldered  the  park  on  all 
sides,  one  was  a  theater,  and  as 
her  "turn"  in  the  vaudeville  therein  pre- 
sented was  finished  for  the  day,  Con- 
stance was  able  to  come  out  into  the 
little  green  space  to  meet  me,  and  to 
snatch  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  She  laugh- 
ed as  I  gave  utterance  to  the  defiant 
statement  above  recorded. 

"Part  of  that  sounds  as  if  you  had 
filched  it  from  some  very  good  book,'' 
she  declared,  frankly.  **Of  course  you 
are  *in  honor  bound  to  believe'  that  I 
have  become  a  vaudeville  artist — every 
one  who  sings  in  public  nowadays  is  an 
'artist' — with  some  worthy  object  in 
view.  You  h^ve  been  a  good  boy ;  you 
have  let  me  have  my  own  way,  though 
you  do  loathe  my  present  vocation,  and 
I  like  you  the  better  because  you  do 
loathe  it.  The  publicity  is — well,  I  need 
not  go  into  that;  but  it  reconciles  me 
somewhat  to  the  thought  of  the  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  that  Aunt  Bettina 
Van  Elton-Lockwood  is  going  to  have. 

"To-day,  now,  I  am  fmng  to  tell  vou. 
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Laurance,  why  I  have,  .as  you  put  it, 
insisted  so  vehemently'  upon  earning 
my  own  living,  in  my  own  way,  for  the 
past  three  months. 

"I  told  you,  at  the  first,  you  remem- 
ber, my  theatrical  engagement  would 
terminate  in  three  months ;  but,  in  your 
general  exasperation  at  there  being  any 
engagement  at  all,  you  have  failed  to 
keep  tab  on  the  time.  Is  it  not  so?  Had 
you  thought  that  my  engagement  ends 
today?" 

I  was  forced  to  confess  that  I  had  not. 
Constance  smiled  at  me  as  I  sat  facing 
her,. my  arms  crossed  on  the  back  of  my 
chair. 

"Laurance,''  she  began,  gravely,  "will 
you  be  surprised — " 

"Hush !''  I  interposed,  quickly,  and 
completed  the  sentence — "I  am  already. 
There  is  your  aunt  and  your  cousin  !" 

I  sat  facing  one  of  the  park  walks. 
Down  this  walk  a  portly  lady  of  severe 
aspect  and  irreproachable  dress  was 
slowly  promenading.  Her  eyes  were 
set  strait^ht  in  front.  But  the  younger, 
slightei*  lady  at  her  side  loitered  occa- 
sionally to  bestow  some  curious  glances 
on  the  onera  house  that  Constance  had 
just  left.  Constance,  watching  the  two 
for  an  instant,  unconsciously  empha- 
sized her  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
silence  by  laying  a  warning  finger  upon 
her  own  lips.  When  the  pair  were  lost 
to  sieht  in  the  crowd,  she  turned  to  me 
with  a  sip-h  of  relief. 

"Fm  glad  they  did  not  see  me,"  she 
said. 

"They  would  not  have  noticed  you 
if  they  had.  You  are  too  shabbily 
dressed,"  I  returned,  brutally. 

"Now,  that's  very  unfair  to  Isabel, 
Laurance.  She  has  been  to  the  theater 
a  number  of  times  to  hear  me  sing,  and 
— it  isn't  her  fault  that  I  am  shabbily 
aressed.  She  would  have  it  different  if 
it  were  in  her  power." 

"So  would  I,"  I  said,  Constance  ig- 
nored the  observation,  plunging  at  once 
into  her  explanation  of  the  mystery 
that  had  been  harassing  me  for  the  past 
three  months. 

"Until  tadav,  Laurance,  I  have  not 
been  at  liberty  to  tell  you  what  T  am 
going  to  tell  you  now. 


"As  you  know,  my  mother  is  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Van 
Elton,  millionaire.  She  married  so  much 
against  his  wishes  that  I  think  it  would 
be  right  to  say  that  she  married  in  de- 
fiance of  them  ;  but  he  was  very  fond  of 
her,  and,  from  what  we  learned  after- 
ward, I  am  sure  that  he  would  have  for- 
given her  had  he  been  left  to  his  own 
will.  But  his  eldest  daughter,  Betsey 
Van  Elton — she  had  not  then  become 
Bettina — ruled  him,  where  she  could, 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  where  she  could 
not  do  this  openly  she  had  other  ways 
of  achieving  her  ends. 

"The  only  objection  to  my  father,  an 
artist,  was  that  he  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  very  poor.  As  time  went 
on  he  became  poorer,  but  he  managed 
to  make  a  living  for  us,  some  way,  until 
ill-health  overtook  him,  and  then — " 
Constance  sighed,  pushing  the  heavy 
hat  farther  back,  "we  were  so  poor 
that  mother  finally  wrote  to  her  father, 
telling  him  how  we  were  situated,  and 
asking  assistance. 

"It  was  a  bitter  thing  for  her  to  be 
compelled  to  do,  Laurance,  but  she  did 
it  bravely.  Ralph  and  I  were  little  chil- 
dren then,  and  father  was  sick.  Aunt 
Bettina  answered  the  letter — at  her 
father's  request,  she  said — and  she  sent 
her  sister's  starving-  family  a  scriptural 
quotation.  It  ran  thus — and  I  suppose 
it's  scripture,  because  Aunt  Bettina 
said  it  was:  'As  you  have  made  your 
bed,  you  must  lie  upon  it.'  Well,  after 
that,  for  a  while,  mother  took  in  wash- 
ings  

"Don't  cry,  Connie." 

"No!"  Constance  accepted  my  advice 
with  a  brightening  face.  "I'm  not  going 
to  cry,  because,  you  SQe,  I  know  of  an- 
otheii  little  verse,  equally  authentic, 
which  runs  thus :  The  mills  of  the  gods 
grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding 
small,'  and  our  little  grist  will,  I  think, 
be  fully  ground  out  today. 

"It  was  not  long  after  that  until 
father  died.  We  scrambled  along,  some- 
how. People  out  in  that  little  Western 
village  where  you  found  us  when  you 
came  out  on  your  first  hunting  trip 
were  very  kind  to  us. 

"Mother  did  not  write  to  her  father 
again  until  little  Ralph  jdied.  As  it 
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chanced,  this  letter  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  other  had  not. 

"His  anger  against  his  daughter  Bet- 
tina  because  of  the  fraud  she  had  prac- 
ticed upon  him  was  all  the  more  terrible 
for  being  silent. 

*'He  came  out  to  us  at  once,  but  he 
did  not  tell  Aunt  Bettina  where  he  was 
going.  While  with  us,  he  exacted  a 
promise  from  mother  to  follow  out,  im- 
plicitly, certain  instructions  which  he 
gave  her.  Her  part,  he  said,  was  to  fol- 
low those  instructions ;  for  the  rest,  his 
family  lawyer  would  know  what  to  do. 
Grandfather  was  an  old  man,  and  not 
strong.  He  said  that  he  hiad  had  too 
much  of  revenge  and  its  bitter  fruit.  He 
wished  to  give  Aunt  Bettina,  who  had 
so  deceived  him,  a  living  chance  to  get 
that  which  she  prized  above  all  things, 
his  money.  The  chance  was  dependent 
upon  the  instructions  that  he  gave 
mother.  Because  of  the  injury  that 
Aunt  Bettina  had  done  him,  he  wished 
to  put  her  to  a  test.  If  she  stood  the 
test,  well  and  good,  her  place  would  be 
assured. 

"The  instructions  were  that  immedi- 
ately upon  learning  of  his  death,  we 
were  to  come  back  here  to  the  old  home 
in  Chicago— Aunt  Bettina  is  living,  as 
perhaps  you  know,  in  the  old  home — 
and  present  ourselves  to  Aunt,  claim- 
ing her  protection.  We  were  to  come  in 
shabby  dress,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
penniless,  and  upon  her  reception  of  us 
hinged  Iier  chance  of  sharing  her 
father's  wealth  equally  with  mother.  So 
much  he  told  us.  For  the  rest,  he  said 
his  lawyer  would  know  what  to  do.  For 
three  months  we  were  to  keep  ourselves 
and  our  apparent  need  before  Aunt  Bet- 
tina's  eyes. 

"And  we  were  to  take  no  one,  no 
one,  Laurance,  into  our  confidence.  So 
anxious  was  he  to  make  the  test  com- 
plete, that  he  even  withdrew,  or  or- 
dered withdrawn,  the  liberal  provision 
he  had  made  for  us,  since  little  Ralph's 
death,  insisting  that,  for  the  three 
months,  we  must  earn  our  own  living, 
and  must  keep  before  Aunt  Bettina  the 
fact  that  we  were  earning  it. 

"We  came,  as  he  wished,  in  time  to 
attend  his  funeral.  After  that — well, 
Laurance,  we  have  lived  up  to  the  im- 


posed conditions,  and,  do  you  know,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  glad  that  Grand- 
father died  without  having  a  chance  to 
learn  more  definitely  just  how  hard  and 
unfeeling  his  eldest  daughter  can  be; 
for,  at  heart,  he  was  a  good  and  a  kind 
man. 

"Uncle  Charles  Lockwood  has  want- 
ed to  provide  for  us.  So  has  Isabel,  and 
for  her  sake  I  am  glad  that  her  father  is 
a  wealthy  man,  apart  from  his  wife  s 
expected  inheritance. 

"So  now,  Laurance,  you  have  my 
reasons  for  having  been  such  an  obsti- 
nate little  wretch  during  the  past  three 
months."  Constance  concluded  her  re- 
cital abruptly. 

"I  see.  And  the  denouement  comes 
today?" 

"Immediately.  I  had  a  note  from 
Grandfather's  family  lawyer  this  morn- 
ing. He  is  to  be  at  the  residence,  with 
the  attested  will,  at  three  o'clock." 

Constance  drew  a  little  silver  watch 
from  her  belt.  "It  is  half  past  two  now," 
she  said.  "I  sincerely  hope  that  Aunt 
Bettina  and  Isabel  were  on  their  way 
home  when  we  saw  them.  I  know  that 
the  lawyer  has  notified  Aunt  Bettina  of 
his  intended  visit.  Will  you  come?" 

"I  think  not — not  immediately.  It 
might  be  reckoned  a  little  presumptu- 
ous in  me.  It  will  be  better  if  I  come 
later,  I  think." 

"I  think,  so  myself,"  Constance 
agreed,  as  she  rose  to  her  feet.  Do  not 
delay  more  than  an  hour  or  two,*'  she 
added. 

I  walked  with  Constance  to  her  car, 
saw  her  aboard,  and  then  returned  to 
the  little  park  to  loiter  away  the  time 
until  it  was  advisable  to  follow  her — 
which  I  did  in  exactly  one  hour. 

I  was  a  frequent  caller  at  the  Lock- 
wood  mansion,  and  the  servant  who  an- 
swered my  ring  informed  me,  in  reply 
to  my  inquiry,  that  I  would  find  the 
family  in  the  library.  I  confess  that  as 
I  walked  slowly  down  the  hall  to  the 
door  of  that  room,  I  felt  myself  to  be  in 
something  of  a  dilemma.  It  was  not  my 
fault ;  with  no  disposition  whatever  to 
shirk  the  responsibility  for  my  own 
acts,  I  could  not  honestly  make  myself 
to  blame  that  Mrs.  Van  Elton-Lock- 
wood  had  come  to  look  itrpon  njeras  a 
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desirable  parti  for  her  daughter,  Isabel. 
I  was  glad,  at  that  moment,  to  recall 
that  no  word  or  look  of  Isabel's  had 
ever  given  the  slightest  hint  that  she 
recognized,  or  tolerated,  her  mother's 
too  palpable  willingness  to  make  much 
of  me.  I  distinctly  liked  Isabel,  and  val- 
ued her  quiet,  undemonstrative  friend- 
ship. As  to  her  mother's  friendship,  I 
felt  that  Mrs,  Van  Elton-Lockwood  had 
a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  my  income,  which,  taken  as 
a  whole,  was  rather  large. 

As  I  entered  the  library,  it  needed 
but  a  glance  to  see  that  a  domestic  cata- 
clysm of  some  sort  had  taken  place.  In- 
deed, it  was  still  taking  place,  but  in 
much  lessened  volume.  The  members, 
of ^he  family  were  all  on  hand.  It  was 
not  a  large  family  at  the  best.  Mrs. 
Seymour,  Constance's  mother,  nodded 
quietly  to  me  as  I  entered.  Mrs.  Van 
Elton-Lockwood  was  half  sitting,  half 
lying  in  a  big  chair  beside  the  window, 
which,  evidently,  had  been  opened  for 
her  restoration  from  some  overwhelm- 
ing stress  of  emotion. 

Her  handkerchief  was  at  her  eyes, 
and  under  cover  of  it  she  was  sobbing 
out  incoherent  threats  and  exclama- 
tions. The  handkerchief  was  lowered, 
just  in  time  to  catch  Mrs.  Seymour's 
nod  to  me,  and  at  that  Mrs.  Van  E'ton- 
Lockwood  burst  out,  excitedly : 

"Do  you  claim  acquaintance  with 
him,  also?  But  it  will  do  you  no  good ; 
him,  at  least,  you  cannot  corrupt !  Oh, 
Mr.  Westgate,  I'm  so  glad  you  have 
come !  It  is  a  conspiracy !  You  can  tes- 
tify that  you  saw  it ;  you  heard  it ;  it  is 
a  conspiracy !  This  woman  and  her 
daughter — this  woman  whom  my  father 
cast  off — has  the  audacity  to  claim  that 
my  father's  property  is  willed  to  her! 
She  has  bribed  a  lawyer — yes,  father's 
old  lawyer — to  lend  himself  to  her  in- 
famous— " 

A  large,  white  hand  was  laid  squarely 
over  her  mouth. 

''That's  enough,  Betsey;  more  than 
enough.  You  heard  what  the  lawyer 
said,  and  read'' — the  lawyer,  by  the 
way,  had  already  taken  counsel  of  wis- 
dom and  withdrawn — "and  all  of  the 
attendant  circumstances.  Mr.  West- 
gate,"  he  turned  to  me,  "I  am  glad  to 


inform  you,  as  a  valued  friend  of  the 
family,  that  my  wife's  father,  shortly 
before  his  death,  performed  an  act  of 
tardy  justice  in  remembering  his 
younger  daughter,  from  whom  he  had 
been  long,  and  causelessly,  estranged." 

"Having  already  learned  something 
of  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Lockwood,  I 
am  in  a  position  to  say  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it,"  I  replied,  whereat  Mrs. 
Van  Elton-Lockwood  burst  out,  ex- 
citedly : 

"Glad  to  hear  it !  Are  you  crazy,  Lau- 
rance  Westgate?  Why — why — Isabel 
will  be — she  will  be  comparatively 
poor!" 

"Mamma,  stop!  Isabel  cried,  in  a 
ringing  voice,  and  while  her  mother 
stared,  gathering  her  forces  for  a  new 
attack,  Mrs.  Seymour  said,  quietly : 

"I  am  not  covetous,  sister  Betsey. 
Constance  is  already  happily  provided 
for.  I  have  no  need  and  no  desire  to 
monopolize  the  large  fortune  that  our 
father  has  left  solely  to  me.  It  is  mme, 
as  the  will  declares,  without  restrict- 
ions, to  do  with  exactly  as  I  choose.  In 
simple  justice  to  your  birth,  sister  Bet- 
sey, not  to  your  actions,  I  wish  to  s\i,are 
the  property  equally  with  you,  so  that 
Isabel  need  not,  as  you  fear,  run  any 
risk  of  becoming  even  comparatively 
poor." 

"I  am  the  elder  sister!  Father  had 
no  right  to  make  such  a  will — such  an 
absurd  will — without  consulting  me!" 
Thus  did  Mrs.  Van  Elton-Lockwood 
voice  her  gratitude  for  her  sister's  gen- 
erosity. "And,"  she  continued,  "what 
do  you  mean  by  -saying  that  your 
daughter  —  your  daughter,  who  has 
been  singing  in  a  common  music  hall — 
is  well  provided  for?" 

"She  means,"  said  I,  stepping  for- 
ward into  the  center  of  the  group,  and 
holding  out  a  hand  to  Connie,  y^ho 
promptly  placed  one  of  her  own  within 
it,  "that  her  daughter,  Constance,  is  my 
wife,  and  has  been  so  for  nearly  half  a 
year;  and  a  darling  wife  she  is,  though 
somewhat  obstinate." 

"It  runs  in  the  family,"  Charles  Lock- 
woml  declared,  mopping  his  brow.  And 
I  felt  that  he,  if  any  one,  had  good 
cause  to  know  whereof  he  spoke. 
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CHE  famous  "Dewey  Victory 
Statue/'  which  occupies  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Union  Square,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  a  beautiful  and  im- 
posing work  of  art.  Work  on  this  en- 
during statue  was  in  progress  for  over 
a  year.  Very  recently  it  was  completed, 
and  the  formal  dedicatory  ceremonies 
were  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  San  Francisco, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
people. 

This  enduring  work  of  art  cost  about 


$50,000.  The  pedestal  and  shaft  are 
made  of  fine  polished  granite,  and  the 
figure  is  of  bronze. 

The  figure  is  that  of  a  female  personi- 
fying "Victory."  In  one  hand  she  holds 
aloft  a  huge  trident,  and  in  the  othe^  is 
extended  a  large  laurel  wreath.  The 
figure  alone  is  12  feet  high,  is  nimbly 
and  airily  poised  on  the  apex  of  the 
shaft,  and  is  instinct  with  grace  and 
dignity.  From  the  base  of  the  pedestal 
to  the  head  of  the  figure  it  is  90  feet. 

This  statue  was  erected  by  the  people 
of  California  in  commemoration  of  the 


THE   DKW'KY    VICTORY    STATUE— In    Union    Square.    San    Francisco, 
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ROBERT  I.  AITKEN, 
The    Sculptor    of    the    Dewey    Victory    Statue. 


signal  victory  achieved  by  Admiral 
Geofge^Dewey  at  Manila  Bay,  and  also 
as  an  htjnorabte  tribute  ta  the  loyalty 
and  courage  of  the  marines  and  sailors 
of  the  American  navy.  There  are  fitting 
inscriptions  carved  on  the  huge  pedes- 
tal block. 

The  late  President  McKinley  was 
present  when  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  Dewey  Victory  Statue,  and  with 
his  own  hands  he  cast  up  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth. 

This  is  the  first  permanent  statue 
that  has  yet  been  erected  in  the  country 
to  perpetuate  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  Manila  Bay  victory.  It  is  the  larg- 
est, most  imposing  and  most  expensive 
statue  erected  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Mr.  Robert  I.  Aitken,  a  native 
son  of  the  Golden  State,  is  the  sculptor. 
Though  a  very  young  man,  Mr.  Aitken 
has  achieved  a  signal  success  in  this, 
his  most  ambitious  effort,  and  has  a 
brilliant  future  before  him. 


Cbe  presence  of  Sorrow 

»y  f^ry  Bva  foster 

When  sorrow  sleeps, 
Like  children  weary  of  their  grief, 
In  slumber  finding  a  relief. 
The  heart  seems  strong  to  do  and  dare 
And  bravely  conquer  every  care, 
When  sorrow  lies  asleep. 

When  sorrow  wakes, 
'  And  pain  and  heartache  hold  their  sway. 

Then  memory  will  have  its  way; 
Old  days  return,  dear  voices  speak; 
The  soul  goes  forth  its  love  to  seek. 
When  sorrow  is  awake. 

Awake,  asleep. 
No  transient  guest  within  the  heart 
Is  sorrow,  but  of  life  a  part. 
Its  presence  lingers  day  and  night, 
And  touches  life  with  holy  light. 
Though  sorrow  wake  or  sleep. 

Awake,  asleep. 
Though  sorrow  wear  a  dark  disguise. 
To  prayerful  hearts  in  angel-wise 
She  comes  with  messages  of  love. 
To  link  our  lives  with  heaven  above, 

Where  sorrow  never  wakes. 
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CHE  duel  between  law  and  vice 
is  as  old  as  government. 
There  is  now  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  a  peculiarly  interest- 
ing phase  of  this  endless 
fight.  The  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Law  and 
Order  League,  who  came  to  his  chair 
with  the  full  determination  to  sup- 
press gambling  and  with  the  hopeful 
belief  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  so, 
has,  nevertheless,  been  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  it  cannot  be  done,  and  that 
he  must  choose  between  gambling  plus 
blackmailing  or  gambling  practically 
licensed.  No  one  suspects  the  integrity 
of  the  Mayor,  and,  notwithstanding 
there  has  been  a  heated  discussion  of 
the  matter,  no  one  has  suggested  that 
the  Mayor's  action  proceeded  from  any 
sympathy  with  gamblers  or  from  po- 
litical motives. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Mayor — that  is  to  say,  if  he  must 
choose  between  gambling  plus  police 
corruption  and  gambling  alone,  he  will 
choose  simple  gam- 
CbcCascCn  bling  —   has     been 

portUndt  Oregon  earnestly  condemned 
by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  people  of  the  commun- 
ity, headed  by  certain  eminent  divines, 
and  they  have  insisted  that  as  the 
Mayor  was  elected  to  enforce  the  law, 
it  is  his  duty  to  enforce  it  rigidly  and 
earnestly  to  the  very  best  of  his 
ability,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may.  It  is  also  valuable  to  know 
that  those  who  are  opposed  to  this 
quasi-licensing,  and  who  insist  that  the 
]\[ayor  must  enforce  the  law  as  he  finds 
it,  are  above  any  suspicion  of  political 
motives.  In  short,  here  are  two  in- 
tensely   opposed    positions,    the   occu- 


pants of  which  are  known  to  be  of  high 
intelligence  and  of  perfect  honesty  and 
sincerity. 

The  real  questions  underlying  this 
controversy  are:  Can  the  law  against 
gambling  be  honestly  and  successfully 
enforced  ?  If  vice  cannot  be  suppressed 
by  law,  ought  it  to  be  licensed? 

There  is  only  one  possible  way  to 
prove  that  a  law  can  be  enforced  and 
that  is  to  enforce  it.  It  is  useless  to 
theorize,  because  there  is  no  possible 
means  of  knowing  whether  it  can  be 
successfully  and  honestly  enforced 
except  by  actual  demonstration.  Every 
student  of  the  subject — ^no 
Sumfmnry  matter  what  his  wishes  may 
Laws  be — will  admit  that  sump- 

tuary laws,  laws  regulating 
dress  and  food,  and  laws  enforcing 
morality,  never  have  been  honestly  and 
successfully  enforced  under  any  system 
of  government. 

The  Puritan  code  of  morals  made 
the  Puritan  Blue  Laws  possible.  It  is 
the  morals  of  a  people  which  create 
and  keep  the  law*  not  the  law  which 
creates  and  keeps  the  morals.  Every 
system  which  attempts  to  regulate 
morals  can  show  instances  of  condem- 
nation of  offenders,  but  this,  instead 
of  proving  that  the  law  is  eflFective, 
proves  just  the  contrary.  The  law  can 
only  be  said  to  be  eflFective  if  it  prac- 
tically wipes  out  of  existence  the  evil 
it  aims  at,  and  in  this  sense  no  sump- 
tuary law  or  law  against  immorality 
ever  has,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
been  eflFective.  We  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  ancient  laws  and  an- 
cient experiences  under  them;  let  us 
consider  our  own  times  and  our  own 
experiences. 

Mr.  Jerome  hgs.^ca^l^((§^^hundred 
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thousand  dollars  with  which  to  con- 
tinue his  fight  against  gambling  in 
Jiew  York  City.  Mr.  Jerome,  like  the 
Mayor  of  Portland,  came  to  his  office 
full  of  vigorous  determination  and  con- 
fident in  the  belief  that  because  he  was 

honest  and  meant 
7eroim  and  the  J^ew  to  enforce  the  law, 
York  Hntf-OambUng  he  would  succeed 
CamiMiCgn  in    doing   so.     By 

expending  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  public  money 
and  a  great  deal  contributed  from  pri- 
vate sources,  he  compelled  Mr.  Canfield 
to  take  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  swell  gambling  establish- 
ments of  New  York  temporarily  closed 
their  doors  and  moved  to  other  quar- 
ters. Those  who  have  had  their  atten- 
tion concentrated  on  Canfield's  may 
believe  that  gambling  in  New  York 
was  broken  up,  but  any  resident  of 
Kew  York  who  is  at  all  informed, 
knows  that  the  crusade  against  gam- 
bling did  not  create  even  a  ripple  on 
the  broad  lake  of  gambling  which 
covei-s  the  whole  city  and  includes 
everything  from  policy  and  pool  rooms 
up  to  Canfield's  palatial  Casino.  There 
was  never  a  day  when  the  gambling 
citizen  could  not  have  gratified  his 
passion.  Sometimes,  as  in  Canfield's 
case,  a  gambler  finds  it  more  profitable 
and  altogether  more  satisfactory  to 
desist  and  take  a  vacation  for  a  short 
time  till  the  storm  blows  over,  because 
blow  over  inevitably  it  will.  It  is  vital 
to  him  to  understand  what  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  to  call  the  'Virtuous 
spasm";  he  does  understand  it  and 
knows  it  will  not  last. 

Mr.  Jerome,  with  fiery  energy,  deter- 
mined to  concentrate  all  the  battalions 
of  the  police  and  detective  forces  to 
give  New  York  City  one  dry  Sunday. 
He  did  succeed  in  closing  a  great  many 
front  doors,  and  some  prominent  places 
went  dry,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  his 
strenuous  eflForts  had  no  appreciable 
eflFect  for  even  one  day  upon  the  wet- 
ness of  the  wicked  city.  But  the  eflFort 
and  the  increased  difficulties  to  which 
they  were  suddenly  subjected  in  ob- 
taining access  to  the  saloons,  though 
for  only  one  Sunday,  has  had  such  an 
eflFect  upon  the  temper  of  the  people 


that  Tammany  will  probably  return  to 
power,  as  much  through  the  eflFort  to 
make  New  York  virtuous  by  force  as 
from  any  other  cause.  People  want 
freedom,  and  will  pay  blackmail  or 
bribes  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Jerome  and  the  Mayor  of  Port- 
land, with  the  supreme  confidence  of 
knights  armed  against  a  hated  foe, 
have  tilted  against  vice  and  been  over- 
thrown. It  remains  true  today,  as 
always,  that  laws  against  vice  have  not 
been  successfully 
Cbe  failure  of  IUw9  upheld,  and  it  re- 
H9Mii8tTlce  mains    true    today, 

as  always,  that 
whenever  the  laws  are  attempted  to  be 
enforced,  the  purveyors  of  vice  pay 
bribes  for  police  protection  and  the 
police  exact  blackmail  from  the  pur- 
veyors of  vice.  So  that  the  practical 
result  of  laws  against  vice  is  more  vice. 

Those  who  believe  that  vice  can  be 
suppressed,  think  this  result  is  because 
of  the  failure  to  find  and  install  in 
office  honest  men  who  will  not  submit 
to  bribes;  but  as  the  police  and  the 
magistracy  are  selected  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  as  they  are  con- 
stantly changing  in  membership,  and 
sometimes,  ,  by  an  upheaval,  almost 
wholly  changing;  and  as,  notwith- 
standing all-  this,  corruption  never 
ceases  and  bribery  never  fails,  it  seems 
as  if  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing at  work,  inherent  in  human 
nature,  and  stronger  than  the  Law  and 
stronger  than  human  honesty. 

If  it  be  true,  as  in  practical  eflFect  it 
seems  to  have  been  always  true,  that 
the  sea  of  law  beats  uselessly  against 
the  rock  of  vice;  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
it  seems  to  be  true  today,  as  always, 
that  bribery  of  the  law-forces  or  black- 
mail by  the  law-forces  comes  hand  in 
hand  with  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
law;  the  question  is  presented  to  the 
people,  as  it  has  been 
TtccLCcciiMd  presented  to  the  Mayor 
or  anlicemcd  of  Portland  —  shall  we 
have  vice  licensed,  or 
shall  we  have  vice  with  an  additional 
vice  added?  The  exact  log^c  of  the 
situation  is  certainly  with  those  who 
oppose  the  Mayor's  policy.  An  execu- 
tive officer  often  finds  it  impossible. 
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because  of  the 
men  or  funds  at 
his  disposal,  to 
enforce  all  of  the 
laws,  and  must 
choose  which  are 
most  necessary  of 
enforcement,  or 
which  can  be 
most  successfully 
enforced.  No  bind- 
ing compact  has 
been  made  be- 
tween the  Mayor 
or  the  police  and 
the  gamblers  of 
Portland,  nor  are 
the  gamblers  li- 
censed —  the 
method  adopted, 
instead  of  a  num- 
ber of  irregular 
raids  and  irregu- 
lar fines,  being  a 
regular  monthly 
raid  and  a  regular 
monthly  fine.  We 
who  are  not 
placed  in  the  po- 
sition of  responsi- 
bility occupied  by 
the  Mayor,  and 
who  have  not  been 
obliged  to  choose 
between  bitter  al- 
ternatives, ought 
not  to  pass  unre- 
served judgment. 
Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  me  that 
the    logic    of    the 


GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS— Mayor  of  Portland,  Oregon;  Chief  Jastice  Oregon  Territory, 
iV5)-7;  Senator  from  Oregon,  1864^}  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in 
President  Grant's  Cabinet;  Joint  High  Commissioner  for  •ctilement  of  Alabama's 
claims,  etc. 


Editok  Pacific  Monthly  : 

Mr.  Wood  was  kind  enough  to  show  his  paper  to  me  before  its  publication,  and  I  have  only  a  word  or 
two  to  say  about  it  at  this  time.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  good  sense  and  sound  logic,  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  he  says. 

It  is  an  unfortunate,  but  undeniable,  fact  that  there  is  a  gambling  spirit  abroad  in  the  land,  from  the  boy 
who  gambles  in  marbles  to  the  millionaire  who  gambles  in  Wall  Street.  That  gambling  b  a  great  evil  no  one 
will  deny.  The  practical  question  is.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  evil  ?  All  parental,  educational,  moral  and  religious 
influences  should  be  used  to  induce  people  to  avoid  it.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  it  cannot  be  suppressed 
in  large  cities  by  statutory  enactments.  It  may  be  forced  into  closed  apartments,  but  this  does  not  put  an  end  to  its 
illegality  or  immorality. 

If  gambling  cannot  be  suppressed  by  criminal  prosecutions,  then  it  ought  to  be  made  as  burdensome  as 
possible  to  gamblers  and  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  city.  My  opinion  is  that  each  municipality  should  decide 
for  itself  what  it  can  or  will  do  with  gambling,  and  that  this  decision  should  depend  largely  if  not  altogether 
upon  the  circumstances,  conditions  and  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  such  municipality. 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS. 
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argument  is  with  those  opposing  the 
Mayor;  for  a  tacit  understanding  that 
a  monthly  raiding  and  a  monthly  fine 
only  will  be  exacted,  amounts,  in  fact, 
to  a  license;  and  a  strict  construction 
of  the  Mayor's  duty  certainly  is  that 
he  should  keep  on,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  seeking  to  enforce  the  law. 
If  he  does  this,  and  if  blackmail  and 
corruption  arise,  the  blame  is  upon  the 
law. 

Discussion  is  useless  with  those 
who,  in  the  teeth  of  long  experience, 
maintain  the  theory  that  the  law 
can  be  rigidly  enforced  and  gamblers 
driven  practically  out  of  existence,  and 
that  no  blackmail  or  corruption  need 
arise.  Those  who  hold  to  this  belief 
in  spite  of  the  facts,  will,  of  course, 
insist  upon  a  continuation  of  the  end- 
less fight.  They  are  blind  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  and  always  hoping 
for  better  results.  But  he  who  is  a 
calm  enough  student  of  history  and 
human  nature  to  admit  there  is  no 
choice  but  between  licensed  gambling 
without  police  corruption  or  illegal 
gambling  with  police  corruption,  ought 
to  study  carefully  what  is  meant  by 
licensed  gambling.  I  assume  here 
that  gambling  is  a  vice ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  sometimes  wrecks  homes 
and  makes  bankrupts  and  suicides,  and 
♦^here  is  no  doubt  that  a  license  carries 
with  it  a  strong  implication  that  the 
thing  licensed  is  not  pnly  lawful  but 
morally  right.  Thus,  by  a  license,  the 
moral  weight  of  the  law  will  be  cast 
in  favor  of  a  dangerous'  vice. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  law  has 
any  force  unless  supported  by  popular 
opinion ;  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that 

no  law  and  no  enforcement 
Xndividml  of  law  can  make  a  man 
Tirtuc  good.      The    virtue    of   an 

individual  must  come  from 
within;  it  must  be  part  of  himself; 
it  cannot  be  whipped  into  him  or 
jailed  into  him  or  fined  into  him;  and 
yet  the  law  can  be  a  powerful  instru- 
ment for  lessening  moral  sense.  This 
seeming  paradox,  that  the  law  is  pow- 
erless to  work  for  the  betterment  of 
man  and  powerful  to  work  for  the 
deterioration  of  man  is,  in  fact,  a  per- 
fect consistency^  founded  in  the  root 
trait  of  human  nature,  that  we  will  not 


make  excuses  to  ourselves  to  defeat 
our  desires,  but  we  will  deceive  our- 
selves in  order  to  gratify  them.  For 
example,  before  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions was  passed,  men  had  no  other 
conception  of  honesty  but  that  an 
unpaid  debt  must  be  paid,  no  matter 

how  old  it  was.  Today  it 
Other  is  considered  quite  a  part  of 

6xampk8     the   game    in   business,    by 

many  men,  to  refuse  to  pay 
a  debt  which  has  become  outlawed. 
It  would  not  seem  to  the  honest  mind 
very  different  whether  a  man  promised 
by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing  to  sell 
a  piece  of  land,  yet  many  men,  since 
the  statute  of  frauds  was  passed,  con- 
sider it  a  proper  part  of  the  business 
game  to  refuse  to  carry  out  a  real 
estate  transaction  which  is  not  in  writ- 
ing, if  it  suits  them  better  to  repudiate 
their  contract.  Then,  too,  we  ought 
to  consider  just  what  licensing  gam- 
bling means  in  practice.  It  means  that 
the  city  or  state  is  willing  to  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  vice — to  become  a  part- 
ner in  wrecking  homes  and  in  making 
bankrupts  and  suicides.  No  one  for  a 
moment  believes  that  the  money  paid 
by  the  gamblers  comes  out  of  the 
gamblers'  pockets;  whether  it  be  paid 
to  a  city,  a  state  or  an  individual,  it  is 
part  of  his  plunder.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  waste  time  over  any  discus- 
sion of  the  wisdom  of  licensing  vice; 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  is 
against  it,  and  rightly  so,  because 
licensing  vice  seems  to  approve  it,  and 
certainly  shares  its  profits. 

If  to  attack  vice  means  always  a 
failure  in  the  attack,  and,  worse  than 
failure,  a  creation  of  an  additional  vice 
— police  corruption — and  if  to  forego 
attack  and  license  the  vice  is  in  itself 
immoral  and  not  to  be  thought  of,  the 
only  other  alternative 
Cbe  HltenutiTC  is  neither  to  attack 
nor  to  license ;  that  is, 
to  have  no  law  aimed  at  the  suppression 
of  vice,  but  to  leave  the  vicious  to 
moral  influences  arid  educational  efforts 
directed  toward  their  own  wills.  Any 
success  here  is  a  real  success.  This 
idea  shocks  many  people  whose  first 
impression  is  that  not  to  have  a  law 
against  vice  is,  in  a  sense,  an  approval 
of  vice.     Many  PCORl'g  ^aig^ (imbued 
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with  this  idea  that,  although  they  will 
admit  the  law  to  be  perfectly  useless, 
though  they  will  admit  it  to  be  worse 
than  useless,  by  producing  blackmail 
and  corruption,  yet  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  dispense  with  what  is 
useless  and  worse  than  useless, 
lest  the  absence  of  a  law  seem  to 
be  a  tacit  approval.  But  we  do 
not  approve  of  swearing,  stock 
gambling,  hypocrisy  or  lying 
because  we  have  no  specific  law 
against  them.  In  short,  it  is  very 
false  logic  to  assume,  because  a 
vice  is  not  branded  by  the  law, 
that  therefore  it  is  approved.  The 
entire  absence  of  law  on  the  sub- 
ject would  not  make  drunkenness 
fashionable  and  **moraI."  Any 
person  who  is  willing  to  admit 
the  truth  that  the  law  is  perfectly 
powerless  to  make  morals,  ought 
to  be  willing  to  throw  the  law 
to  one  side  and  trust  to  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  by 
the  only  means  by 
which  it  ever  will 
be  suppressed  — 
the  education  of  the  free-will 
moral  sense  of  the  individual. 
The  value  of  this  education,  the 
force  of  this  power,  are  actually 
overclouded  or  pushed  aside  by 
the  Law.  Crusades  against  vice, 
themselves  w^orse  than  abortive, 
occupy  the  people's  eye  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  better  remedy, — 
education  and  moral  suasion. 

The  true  field  of  law  is  sug- 
gested just  here:  It  is  to  protect 
against  forcible  invasions  of  a  per- 
son's right  to  life,  liberty,  prop- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
or  against  the  compulsion  of  the 
individual  will.  Where  the  person 
acts  of  his  own  free  will,  and  in 
his  own  affairs,  there  is  neither 
righteous  occasion  for  a  law  nor 
the  possibility  of  successful  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 
frceCaul  The  law  has  no  moral 
And  lUw  right  to  invade  the  free- 
will domain  of  man  in 
his  care  and  conduct  of  his  own 
life.  Nothing  ever  has  been  found, 
and  nothing  ever  will  be  found, 
to   take   the   place  of  man's   free 


will  in  working  out  his  own  destiny. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  weak  and  vicious 
man  drags  down  wife  and  children  in 
his  fall,  and  sets  an  evil  example  to 
the  young.  The  first  answer  is:  Do 
the  laws  against  vice  take  care  of  the 


Dr.  EDGAR  P.  HILL 

Dr.  Hill,  Pastor  of  the  First  Preibyterian  Church  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
bai  taken  a  conipicuoui  position  in  the  fight  against  gambling  in  that 
city,  maintaining  the  very  opposite  of  the  argument  advanced  by  Mayor 
Williams,  which  is  briefly  explained  in  this  article  by  Mr.  C.  £.  S.Wood. 
The  Municipal  League,  which  is  working  in  harmony  with  the  Minis- 
terial Association,  proposes  to  impeach  the  Mayor,  alleging  that,  in 
licensing  gambling,  he  has  violated  bis  oath  of  office. 


Editor  Pacific  Monthly  : 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Wood,  I  have  been 
permitted  to  read  the  proof  sheets  of  the  article  on  "The  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  by  Law.'*  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  I  offer  a  word  of  comment. 

I  welcome  the  testimony  of  so  able  a  lawyer  to  two  focts  : 
First,  That  to  license  vice  is  most  demoralising,  for  it  seems  to 
place  upon  vice  the  stamp  of  public  approval.  Second,  for  an 
executive  to  permit  a  law  to  be  broken  for  revenue,  practically 
involves  the  violation  of  his  oath  of  office. 

As  to  the  writer's  position,  that  the  only  alternative  is  to 
abolish  all  laws  pertaining  to  morals,  I  have  little  fear  that  his  in> 
genious  argument,  born  of  that  strangely  matched  twain,  Despair 
and  Evolution,  will  appeal  to  many. 

Very  sincerely, 


Portland,  Oregon, 
October  19,  190}. 
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wife  and  children?  Do  they  lessen  the 
misery?  If  so,  how?  There  is  no  way 
they  can  do  so  but  by  changing  the 
desires  and  will  power  of  the  vicious. 
They  must  then  make  a  man  good  in 
spite  of  himself,  for  the  origin  of  the 
evil  is  in  the  man's  determination  to 
gamble;  but  the  fuller  and  better  an- 
swer is  that  those  who  suffer,  suffer  a 
'  self-imposed  penalty,  and  those  who 
yield  to  the  bad  example  are  them- 
selves following  their  natural  desires 
of  their  own  free  will.  The  innocent 
wife  and  children  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  a  drunkard  or  a  gambler 
must  bear  the  consequences  and  profit 
by  the  lesson.  It  is  Nature's  law.  The 
typhoid  fever  does  not  spare  the  father 
because  the  wife  and  children  will 
suffer.  Humanity  must  work  out  its 
destiny  in  harmony  with  Nature's 
laws,  not  in  vain  effort  to  oppose 
them.  In  dealing  with  vice,  you  are 
dealing  with  human  nature  —  with 
laws  as  inexorable  as  the  law  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Many  today  believe  that  the  great 
mystery  of  creation  was  worked  out 
by  processes  of  evolution  from  lower 
forms  of  life  to  higher  forms ;  and  those 

so  believing,  and  having  any 
Ci^UitCoii    acquaintance  with  the  laws 

of  life,  of  evolution,  of  origin 
of  species,  know  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  everywhere  accepted  is 
that  the  successful  evolution  is  due  to 
the  desire  for  happiness  and  the  strug- 
gle to  obtain  it.  It  may  be  that  this 
desire  for  happiness  once  took  or  now 
takes  no  higher  form  than  a  desire  for 
food  or  sunshine — that  the  struggle 
to  obtain  that  food  and 
Che  8eaircb  sunshine  strengthened 
for  IVippiiiese  ^^^  strengthens  the  in- 
dividual, and  through 
the  individual,  little  by  little,  the  spe- 
cies. No  matter  how  far  humanity  has 
progressed  above  the  lower  forms  of 
life,  this  fundamental  truth  remains — 
that  happiness  is  the  aim  of  everyone's 
life.  Some  seek  their  happiness  in 
doing  good  to  others,  some  in  stretch- 
ing themselves  upon  the  cross  that 
others  may  be  saved,  some  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  money  or  of  power;  some 
in   pleasure,  and   some   in   vice.     If  a 


man  finds  his  happiness  in  drunken- 
ness or  gambling — that  is  to  say,  if 
that  be  the  evil  impulse  his  will  can- 
not resist,  then  he  and  his  kind  will 
go  down  and  out,  as  they  ought, 
under  the  great,  slow,  cruel  and  merci- 
ful law  of  human  progress.  And  if 
he  resists  and  successfully  combats  the 
impulse,  then  his  moral  fiber  takes 
on  a  new  tension ;  he  has 
Che  Upward  moved  upward  in  the  line 
Movement  of  progress,  and  his  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  not  only 
in  his  own  day,  but  probably  by  her- 
edity will  reach  his  children  and  place 
them  at  the  beginning  of  life  a  little 
higher  than  the  ordinary  level  of  past 
generations.  And  thus,  infinitely, 
slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  the 
evolution  of  the  moral  nature  will 
continue. 

Close  students  of  human  nature  say 
that,  though  it  has  now — as  of  course 
it  will  always  have — the  same  elements 
as  in  the  past,  yet  the  average  human 
being  today  has  a  higher  natural 
moral  instinct  and  a  greater  self- 
control  than  belonged  to  the  average 
man  of  ancient  history.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  hot — whether  one  believes  in 
the  evolution  of  higher  life  by  struggle 
or  not — this  truth  ought  to  remain  still 
visible  to  all:  that  into  the  domain  of 
man's  will  power  or  control  of  himself 
the  law  ought  not  to  enter.  If  this 
be  true,  all  excuses  for  the  invasion  of 
man's  control,  such  as  the  example  to 
others  and  the  protection  of  others,  are 
outside  of  the  question.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, a  man  who  does  not  invade  the 
free  will  of  others  and  force  them  to 
do  things  against  their  will,  and  who 
does  them  no  distinct  and  actual  injury, 
has  as  true  a  right  to  be  bad  as  to  be 
good.  If  a  man  holds  me  up  on  the 
street  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  and  takes 
my  money,  that  is  not  my  free  act.  If 
I  walk  into  a  gambling  hell  and  lose 

my  money,  that  is  my  free 
Che  Right  act.  If  I  have  stolen  the 
to  Be  Sad     money  to  gamble  with,  for 

that  I  am  responsible ;  if  the 
gambler  swindles  me,  for  that  he  is 
responsible  to  the  law,  and  yet  I  also 
am  responsible,  because  when  I  walk 

into  a  gambling  establishment  I  know 
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I  take  the  risk  of  being  swindled.  I 
set  an  evil  example  to  the  youths,  but 
with  the  early  training,  the  moral  sense 
and  the  will  power  of  the  youths  must 
rest  their  salvation.  And  if  a  youth 
follows  my  evil  example,  that  is  his 
free  choice,  his  weakness,  his  misfor- 
tune, but  the  law  cannot  change  him. 
Moral  education  and  moral  influences 
must  save  him  or  change  him.  The  law 
certainly  will  not  make  me  less  a  gam- 
bler; it  will  not  make  my  influence  the 
less  and  it  will  not  alter  the  character 
of  the  youths.  Society  will  progress,  in 
my  opinion,  all  the  better  and  all  the 
faster  when  individuals  are  turned 
wholly  free  to  swim  upward  or  sink 
downward  as  their  natures  and  their 
training  dictate.  It  is  the  home  train- 
ing and  the  hereditary  influences  which 
must  count  with  the  youths,  not  the 
declarations  of  the  printed  law.  If 
some  youths  have  no  homes,  .give  them 
all  that  you  can  to  make  up  for  their 
loss.  But  not  by  the  law.  We  should 
give  them  bread,  not  a  stone. 

But,  it  is  said,  if  there  were  no  pen- 
alty, gambling  would  be  open,  shame- 
less, notorious.  That  is  the  very  thing 
it  would  not  and  could  not  be.  The 
open    gambling    hell    whose    patrons 

were  all  visible  to 
CbeHppcaraiKc  the  naked  eye  would 

of€ml  have     to     shut     up 

shop.  The  moral 
sense  of  the  community  is  such  that 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  would  risk 
his  reputation  by  going  into  a  wide 
open  gambling  establishment.  It  is 
not  the  law  which  compels  them  to  be 
secret  today,  it  is  business  to  be  so. 
If  a  law  required  all  gambling  estab- 
lishments to  be  on  the  street  floor  with 
wide  open  plate  glass  windows,  that 
law  would  be  evaded  by  the  gamblers, 
by  paying  bribes,  as  much  as  the  laws 
now  in  existence.  I  have  seen  the 
gambling  halls  of  a  mining  camp  wide 
open  on  the  ground  floor  and  con- 
stantly crowded,  because  every  man 
in  the  community  was  a  gambler,  and 
there  was  no  moral  sentiment  against 
it ;  and  I  have  seen  them,  in  self-pro- 
tection and  to  get  business,  voluntarily 
putting  up  screens,  moving  upstairs, 
and   finally   getting  into   more   retired 


locations,  merely  because  of  the  growth 
of  the  place  and  of  the  coming  in  of  a 
moral  sentiment  against  gambling. 

Gambling  and  every  other  vice  which 
offends  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity will  seek  the  dark^nd  secluded 
places  in  self-interest.  But  even  if  this 
were  not  so;  if  it  be  indeed  a  truth 
that  every  individual  must  be  left  to 
the  regulation  of  his  own  private 
morals,  which  concern  only  himself 
and  do  not  invade  the  rights  of  others ; 
let  the  truth  prevail :  we  can  safely  risk 
the  consequences. 


SETH  LOW, 

Mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  renominated  by  tbe 
Fusion  party,  but  defeated  by  Tammany  under  the 
leadership  of  Cbas.  F.  Murphy. 


A  contemplation  of  our  own  laws 
against  immorality  teaches  us  how  re- 
ligiously earnest  and  sincere  were  the 
people  who-  formerly  illuminated  the 
public  squares  with  the  blazing  bodies 
of  heretics.  When  I  was  younger  I 
used  to  think  it  was  deliberate  and 
malicious  deviltry,  but  I  now  know  it 
was  only  a  sincere  desire  to  enforce  on 
others  what  the  majority^  believed  to 
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be  the  only  true  belief,  the  only  saving 
grace.  Today  no  one  would  maintain 
that  if  there  were  one  Buddhist  among 
a  hundred  thousand  earnest  and  united 
Christians,  the  hundred  thousand 
would  have  the  slightest  right  to  dic- 
tate his  religious  be- 
^oral  and  'iefs,  or  to  interfere 

Religious  UbcrtT  with  his  sermons, 
his  examples  and 
his  proselyting  to  Buddhism.  Yet  this 
was  not  always  so.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Christian  preaching  Christ- 
ianity in  Pagandom  would  be  cut  to 
pieces  merely  for  his  religious  belief, 
and  the  Pagan  preaching  Mohammed, 
or  Buddha  or  Confucius  in  Christen- 
dom would  have  decorated  a  blazing 
stake  as  the  penalty  for  differing 
from  others  in  his  religious  opinion. 
Time  was  when  the  majority  who 
did  not  dance  or  have  music  said 
that  the  minority  should  not  dance  or 
have  music.  Time  was  when  the  ma- 
jority who  did  not  believe  in  theatres, 
concerts  or  looking  at  picture  galleries 
on  the  Sabbath  day  said  to  the  minor- 
ity, **You  shall  not  enjoy  yourselves  in 
your-  own  way  on  the  Sabbath,  but 
only  as  we  dictate."  And  through  all 
the  times  of  these  burnings  and  jailings 
and  persecutions  of  men  because  they 
happened  to  differ  in  moral  opinions 
from  the  ruling  majority,  Christ's 
teachings  of  love  and  charity  and  sym- 
pathy and  universal  brotherhood  stood 
just  as  high  and  as  clear  and  as  true 
as  they  do  today.  Have  churches  lost 
because  they  have  ceased  to  burn  her- 
etics? Is  the  world  better  or  worse 
because  man  has  a  little  bit  learned  to 
let  his  brother  carve  out  his  own  fate? 
Why  have  these  ancient  laws  been 
dropped?  Because  against  man's  will, 
his  determination  to  lead  his  own  life 
as  to  him  seems  best,  even  the  fires 
at  the  stake  were  powerless;  and  also 
because  people  have  progressed  so  far 
as  to  understand  that  men  must  be  suf- 
fered to  choose  their  own  religions  and 
,  pleasures. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  those  things 
aimed  at  as  evils  in  their  day  were  not 
real  evils — it  was  only  bigotry  made 
them  seem  such.  Gambling  and  drunk- 
•enness  are  real  evils.  And  so  we  swing 


round  in  the  circle  and  come  back  to 
the  same  proposition,  that  man  may 
judge  what  is  evil  for  his  brother,  and 
by    force    and    penalties    compel    his 
brother  to  live  as  he,  the  stronger,  dic- 
tates.  But,  say  those  in  favor  of.morals 
by    law,    let    the   gambler    go    off   by 
himself  and  gamble  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent;  let  tlie   drunkard    drink   up   the 
whole  support  of  his  wife  and  children  ; 
so  long  as  he  does  it  quietly ,i1t?^der  his 
own  roof,  the  law  shall  not  interfere. 
But  when  the  gambler 
ShMtheUiw      and     the    saloonkeeper 
protect  Youth?     open     their     establish- 
ments to  the  public  as 
traps  to  the  helpless  youth,  the  law 
must  suppress  them.    And  so  we  come 
back  again  to  the  same  answer :    Yes, 
truly,  if  the  youth  are  trapped  in  there 
against  their  will — if    the    youth    are 
bound    and    carried    in    there    against 
their  will — if  the  youth  are  detained  in 
there  against  their  will.    But,  save  and 
except    as    they    are    assailed    against 
their  will,  when  you  seek  to  save  them 
in   spite  of  themselves  by  legal   force 
and     penalties    you     are     sedcing    to 
substitute  your  will  for  thg^rs  and  to 
force   and   compel   fiiem   t6   be   good. 
If   the   truth,   that  '^ch   man   has   an 
actual  right  to  regulate  his  own  morals, 
is  to  be  overthrown  on  the  plea  that 
the  welfare  of  the  young  or  the  weak 
requires   that   their  free  will   be   sup- 
planted by  the  will  of  others,  that  is 
to  say,  by ;  tTie  law ;  and  if  it  be  the 
province  of  the  law  to  suppress  vice, 
wherever  it  finds  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
evil  examples  to  the  young  and  weak ; 
then  the  law  stops  far  short  of  what 
it  ought  to  do :  and  unless  the  law  can 
righteously  push  forward  to  the  full, 
logical    conclusion,    it    is 
Cbe  Logical       another  evidence  that  the 
Conclusions       law  is  wrong.  If  the  Law 
were  pushed   to  its  full, 
logical  conclusion,  it  should  raid  and 
shut   up   all   the  fashionable   clubs  of 
the    country,    because    gambling    can- 
not   be    less    a    vice    merely    because 
of    the    place    where    it    is    done.      If 
it   invades   the  private   club   house,   it 
should    invade    the    private    dwelling 
house.    If  it  invades  a  poker  game  back 
of  a   cigar  store,   it   should   in^rade  a 
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poker  game  in  the  back  room  of  a 
hotel.  In  other  words,  it  should  sup- 
press vice  wherever  it  finds  it.  To  be 
consistent,  the  law  which  attacks  gam- 
bling in  one  form  should  attack  it  in 
every  form ;  and  the  race  track,  the 
Xew  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  ought  to  be 
closed,  for  there  are  more  men  wrecked 


the  setting  of  evil  examples  be  the  test 
— if  the  law  is  going  to  attempt  to  take 
the  place  of  the  human  will — these  in- 
stitutions certainly  deserve  the  law's 
attention  equally  with  the  gambling 
rooms. 

The  tendency  to  substitute  the  law 
for  the  free  will  of  the  individual 
is     startling.      We     not-    only     have 


WILLIAM    TRAVKRS    JEROME, 
The  pugnacious  District  Attorney  of  New  York,  who  has  fought  gambling  tooth  and  nail- 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  mayoralty  election  in   the  metropolis. 


and  more  wives  and  children  made  un- 
happy and  more  incentive  to  embezzle- 
ment from  the  operations  of  these  insti- 
tutions than  from  all  the  gambling 
houses  put  together.  The  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Stock  Exchange  serve 
useful  purposes  in  the  commercial 
world  ;  but  if  the  creation  of  misery, 
the    production   of   embezzlement    and 


laws    against    the  misuse  of    alcohol, 

but  against  the  use  of  tobacco.     And 

if  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  why  not 

against  the  use  of  coffee?    And  if  the 

health    and    happiness    of   the    human 

race  is  to  be  considered,  why  not  laws 

against  the  use  of  sugar?     For  I  read 

that  the  scientists  believe  sugar  wrecks 

more  health  than  alcohol,  f^ r^r^n]r> 
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It  may  be  said  that  moderate  drink- 
ing is  not  a  vice ;  a  small  game  of  cards 
for  small  stakes  is  not  a  vice.  I  only 
say,  if  moderate  drink  and  gambling 
be  vices,  w^hy  does  not  the  law  seek 
to  suppress  them  everywhere? 

And  if  it  be  the  excess  which  is  the 
vice,  why  not  single  out  the  excess, 
and  substitute  for  the  law  people's  will 
power  and  judgment?  Let  the  law 
declare  what  is  excess — ^what  is  mod- 
eration. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  the  fair 
conclusion  is  that  all  efforts  to  stay  by 
force  human  will  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness have  been  ineffectual.  If  hap- 
piness be  found  in  vice, 
Zhe  Law  of  vice  will  be  the  self-de- 
f^aturc  struction  of  all  such.  The 

great  fundamental  law  of 
Nature,  against  which  the  law  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  is  vainly  strug- 
gling, is  that  man  will  seek  that  which 
to  him  gives  most  pleasure,  and  he  will 
have  it  by  bribery,  by  corruption,  if  he 
must.  The  abolition  of  laws  against 
vice  would  leave  clearly  before  the 
mental  vision  this  important  fact :  that 
hy  education,  by  home  teaching,  by 
moral  suasion  alone  can  we  conquer, 
and  only  by  the  free  struggle  of  the 
individual  will,  can  human  progress  be 
continued. 

We  may  increase  the  punishment 
and  make  it  felony,  as  the  state  of 
Washington  has  done;  we  may  make 
gambling  punishable  with   death — we 


shall  not  stop  it;  and  the  severer  the 
penalty,  the  less  will  be  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Some  day  the  futility 
of  law  as  a  moral  reformer  will  be  rec- 
ognized. Some  day  people  will  see 
that  back  of  the  individual  right  to  be 
good  lies  the  individual  right  to  be  bad. 
Back  of  freedom  in  virtue  lies  freedom 
in  vice.  They  will  see  that  the  moral 
world  must  be  left  free  to  the  unim- 
peded struggle  of  man's  soul,  though 
some  in  the  struggle  descend  to  vice; 
that  the  only  remedy  is  preaching  and 
teaching  and  showing  and  exhorting 
and  educating,  and  struggle,  struggle, 
struggle.  And,  most  truly  speaking, 
the  greater  fault  is  not  in  him  who 
opens  the  door,  but  in  him  who  enters 
in.  Let  us  concern  ourselves  not  so 
much  about  him  who  sets  the  trap  as 
with  those  who  seek  it.  When  there 
are  no  players  there  will  be  no  gam- 
bling rooms. 

Whether  he  will  gamble  or  how 
much  he  will  gamble,  each  has  a  right 
to  decide  for  himself.  Whether  he  will 
hold  open  the  door  to  others — whether 
he  will  set  an  evil  example  to  others 
— depends  on  the  moral  character  of 
each.  And  the  sense  of  duty,  the  sense 
of  right,  the  moral  character  of  each, 
be  he  player  or  dealer,  depends  not  on 
law  but  on  hereditary  traits  and  the 
moral  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  Law  is  powerless  to  make 
character. 
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By  OnUlam  BCttU  OblU 


Cbe  )y[aii-wbo-i8-afraid-of -worfe 

OF  all  sad  and  pitiful  things  in  this  world  of  opportunity  and  brightness, 
the  saddest  and  most  pitiful  is  the  man-who-is-afraid-of-work.  The 
tramp  who  has  lost  self-respect  and  shirks  the  responsibilities  of 
life  is  not  the  one  considered  here.  He  is  known  for  what  he  is. 
But  the  short-sighted  man  who  neglects  his  opportunities,  leaves  his 
tasks  half  done,  works  for  his  salary  and  not  for  himself,  who  is  afraid  of 
doing  more  than  he  should,  in  short,  the  man-who-is-afraid-of-work,  is  a  sub- 
ject for  the  profoundest  pity.  He  moves  through  this  narrow  span  of  years  a 
failure  often  because  he  hasn't  known,  hasn't  recognized  that  he  is  lazy — 
afraid  of  work.  Helpless,  hopeless,  dragging  his  weary  existence  out!  Pity, 
pity  the  man  who  is  afraid  of  work! 

The  most  fascinating  and  the  most  commonplace  thing  in  the  world  is 
the  story  of  successful  men:  fascinating,  because  there  is  that  in  every  suc- 
cessful life  that  thrills,  encourages,  g^ves  us  a  glimpse  of  what  we  ourselves 
might  be;  commonplace,  because  the  thing  is  so  simple  and  easy.  We  seek 
for  the  magic  wand  that  will  beguile  Success  so  that  we  may  embrace  and  hold 
her,  and,  behold,  there  is  no  magic  wand  revealed  in  the  lives  of  great  men — 
only  seeming  commonplaces:  application,  energy,  singleness  of  purpose,  deter- 
mination, and  work,  work,  work.  It  is  all  one  story — the  same  plot,  same 
setting,  same  action,  same  ending.  The  laggard,  the  man-who-is-afraid-of-work 
can't  find  anything  there  to  set  him  on  fire.  Not  he !  But  the  man  who  is  in 
earnest  finds  the  story  of  thrilling,  marvelous,  inspiring  interest.  I  CAN  is 
marked  on  his  brow,  and  work  is  his  hope  and  salvation. 

Che  Influence  of  Example 

6 VERY  decision  affecting  the  welfare  of  an  individual  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  world.  Men  do  not  live  unto  themselves.  Every  one  of  us  is 
made  up  by  our  contact  with  men.  Good  character  results  from  good 
contact — good  influences.  We  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  for  our 
actions.  What  we  do  may,  through  our  influence,  our  example,  affect 
society  through  coming  ages.  What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, the  state  and  the  nation. 

Portland  and  Seattle  may  adopt  an  "open  town"  policy,  but  the  thing  does 
not  end  there.  Every  village,  every  town,  every  city  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
influenced  by  the  example  of  its  two  leading  cities.  Portland  has  licensed  gam- 
bling. Other  cities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  do  the  same  and  point  to  Port- 
land as  their  justification.  When  Seattle  decided  upon  an  "open  town"  policy, 
many  cities  in  the  state  followed  her  example. 

We  cannot  take  this  thing,  this  great  municipal  problem,  into  our  own 
hands  and  decide  as  we  think  expedient.  THE  RIGHT  stands  impregnable, 
unassailable,  on  a  mountain  top,  clearly  discernable.  The  law  is  framed  to  fol- 
low the  right,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  the  law. 
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''Off  with  the  old,  and  on  with  the 
new!"  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  age;  the 
march  of  progress  permits  of  no  ob- 
structions. He  who  ceases  to  keep 
stride  with  it,  whb  opposes  its  resist- 
less, onward  movement,  must  step  to 
one  side  or  be  crushed  underfoot.  It 
is  one  of  nature's  laws,  and  as  merciless 
and  inevitable  as  are  all  her  laws. 

The  retirement  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Nelson  A.  Miles  is  one  of  the  con- 
sequents of  this  remorseless  law.  And 
neither  his  years  nor  the  value  of  his 
services  could  save  him.  Yet  it  is  a 
pity.  That  a  man  so  heroic,  so  pictur- 
esque, so  honorable  should  be  igno- 
miniously  ousted  from  his  exalted  place 
must  be  regretted  by  every  just  man. 

Nelson  Appleton  Miles  has  for  years 
been  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  American  army.  From  the  time  of 
his  enlistment  in  1861,  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Federal  army,  his  life  has  been 
one  of  almost  continuous  military  ser- 
vice. At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  held  the  rank  of  major-general, 
having  participated  in  every  battle  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  having 
been  thrice  wounded. 

Since  then  he  has  seen  much  service, 
principally  in  the  Indian  campaigns, 
and  in  railroad  strikes.  In  the  Turco- 
Grecian  War,  and  at  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  the  lamented  Queen,  he  was 
this  country's  representative;  and  in 
the  Spanish  War  he  was  commander 
of  the  American  forces.  In  1900  he 
became  Lieutenant  -  General  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

His  estrangement  from  the  govern- 
ment, which  culminated  in  his  retire- 
ment, originated  in  his  report  on  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines,  which  at- 
tacked the  policy  of  the  administration. 
This,  and  his  opposition  to  the  "general 


staff  bill,"  and  several  .other  acts  of  a 
contentious  nature,  brought  him  into 
disfavor. 

But  the  lustre  of  General  Miles'  rec- 
ord is  not  tarnished.  His  career  is  too 
distinguished,  and  studded  too  thickly 
with  the  gems  of  brave  deeds  to  be 
dimmed  by  this  unfortunate  incident. 
And  it  remains  for  History  to  crown 
him  with  the  laurels  he  so  richly  merits. 


NELSON   A.    MILES. 


profceeor  Langky— 

The  United  States  does  not  usually 
play  second  fiddle  to  any  nation  on 
earth.  Especially  has  this  been  true 
in  matters  of  scientific  investigation, 
research  and  invention.  But  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  it  would  seem 
that  a  palsy  has  afflicted  our  scien- 
tists   and    inventors.     NiS^rly    all    the 
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great  strides  in  research  and  applica- 
tion have  been  made  in  other  lands. 
Wireless  telegraphy,  radium,  the  air- 
ship, the  automobile — all  these  are  the 
products  of  foreigners. 

Singularly  inactive  have  our  invent- 
ors been  in  the  matter  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. While  the  intrepid  Santos-Du- 
mont  in  France  and  Stanley  Spencer 
in  England  have  made  successful 
flights,  no  winged  ship  has  yet  sailed 
the  ether  above  American  soil.  And 
at  present  no  one  seems  to  be  making 
an  effort  in  this  direction  except  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  P.  Langley,  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington. For  years  Professor  Langley 
has  been  interested  in  the  subject  of 
aerial  navigation,  and  has  devoted 
much  time  and  labor  to  the  study  of 
the  principles  and  the  construction  of 
models  to  this  end.  He  adheres  ex- 
clusively to  the  aeroplane  theory,  while 
almost  all  of  the  successful  ascensions 
have  been  made  in  ships  supported,  in 
part,  at  least,  by  balloon  attachments. 

Professor  Langley's  recent  trials 
have  failed  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
his  ideas.  His  6o-foot  aerodrome,  so- 
called,  launched  at  Widewater,  Va., 
and  operated  by  Mr.  Manley,  went  only 
so  far  as  it  was  carried  by  its  own 
momentum,  and  then  dove  into  the 
Potomac  River,  whence  it  emerged,  a 
much  damaged  machine. 

However,  Professor  Langley's  con- 
fidence in  his  ideas  survive  every  mis- 
fortune. He  is  backed  by  Congress 
with  a  $5,000  appropriation,  and  be- 
lieves that  he  will  yet  solve  the  prob- 
lem, and  produce  the  long-anticipated, 
successful  flying-machine. 

mmiam  R»  €aft— 

A  bright  and  shining  example  of  the 
honest,  intelligent  and  patriotic  man 
in  public  life  is  William  H.  Taft,  who, 
the  first  of  the  year,  will  succeed  Elihu 
Root  as  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  selecting  Governor  Taft  for 
this  responsible  post,  President  Roose- 
velt has  subserved  the  best  interests  of 
the  government,  and  has  evoked  the 
approbation  of  the  public  and  the  press. 

For    twenty-one    of    his    forty-four 


years  of  life.  Governor  Taft  has  served 
in  public  capacities  of  increasing  im- 
portance. He  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1878,  and,  three  years  later,  from  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School.  The  very  next 
year  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney  of  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio.  His  first  federal  position  was 
under  President  Harrison,  as  Solicitor- 
General.  Soon  after  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  appointment  which  brought 
Governor  Taft  conspicuously  before 
the  public  gaze  was  that  of  president 
of  the  Philippine  Commission,  in  1900, 
and  Civil  Governor  of  the  islands  one 
year  later.  The  capable  manner  in 
which  he  filled  this  extremely  trying 
position  has  proved  him  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional worth,  in  whom  the  utmost 
confidence  may  be  safely  reposed.  In 
the  Philippines  he  has  made  a  record 
that  is  beyond  criticism.  In  all  the 
harassing  circumstances  that  attended 
the  pacification  of  the  islands,  he  met 
every  difficulty  with  a  rational  judg- 
ment, an  unshaken  poise,  an  intelligent 
authority.  Today  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  Filipinos  is  good 
evidence  of  his  successful  government. 

In  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Taft  will  find 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities  which  make  him  so  invalu- 
able as  a  public  servant. 

H  6reat  Hmeriam — 

An  old  Florida  colonel  who  had  re- 
cently read  "Up  From  Slavery,'*  met 
Booker  T.  Washington  the  other  day, 
and  in  a  bibulous  burst  of  confidence 
said  to  the  negro  educator :  * 

*'Suh,  Fm  glad  to  meet  you.  Always 
wanted  to  shake  your  hand,  suh.  I 
think,  suh,  you're  the  greatest  man  in 
America." 

**Oh,  no !"  said  Mr.  Washington. 

"You  are,  suh,"  said  the  colonel ;  and 
then,  pugnaciously:    "Who's  greater?" 

"Well,"  said  the  founder  of  Tus- 
kegee,  "there's  President  Roosevelt." 

"No,  suh !"  roared  the  colonel.  "Not 
by  a  jugful !  I  used  to  think  so,  but 
since  he  invited  you  to  dinner  I  think 
he's  a  blank  scoundrel."      ^  ^ 
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practical  Cbrtetmad  presento— 

A  certain  estimable  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance is  the  father  of  four  boys 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen. 
Every  year,  on  the  24th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, he  leads  a  solemn  procession  of 
his  offspring  to  the  clothing  store, 
where  the  boys  are  fitted  out  with  suits, 
hats,  shoes,  shirts,  and  other  needed 
articles  of  wearing  apparel.  These  all 
appear  upon  the  tree  the  following  day, 
together  with  the  handkerchiefs,  neck- 
ties and  gloves  which  constitute  the 
mother's  jpffering.  Naturally,  the 
greater  pafl[  of  the  gifts  of  that  house- 
hold are  iof  the  severely  practical 
nature. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  less  love  in 
the  giving;  not  that  the  family  funds 
necessitate  such  economy.  It  is  a 
matter  of  creed,  of  principle.  The 
father  really  believes  that  in  limiting 
his  present-giving  to  such  useful  ar- 
ticles, he  is  doing  the  right,  the  wise 
thing;  and  the  others  follow  his  ex- 
ample. But  I  always  pity  those  young- 
sters when  their  playmates  display 
their  gifts:  the  jack-knives  and  sleds 
and  tool  chests,  and  all  the  things  that 
go  to  make  the  priceless  possessions  of 
boyhood. 

So,  be  not  governed  entirely  by  utili- 
tarian standards  when  you  select  your 
Christmas   presents.    The   practical   is 


all  well  enough,  but  it  need  not  be 
quite  so  uncompromising.  The  object 
of  present-giving — blessed  old  custom 
that  it  is ! — is  not  to  supply  needs,  but 
to  give  pleasure.  And  it  is  not  the 
things  that  we  have  to  have  that  we 
take  the  most  delight  in,  but  the  little 
luxuries,  the  indulgences.  Many  a  man 
will  go  with  shabby  shoes  in  order  to 
own  a  coveted  meerschaum.  Many  a 
girl  will  deny  herself  a  rain-coat  that 
she  may  buy  a  certain  long-desired 
parasol. 

The  selection  of  Christmas  presents 
is  an  art.  It  requires  thought,  taste, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  recipient,  and,  above  all, 
the  sense  of  "the  eternal  fitness  of 
things."  And  a  Christmas  present  is 
valuable  to  the  degree  in  which  these 
things  —  the  personal  element  —  are 
manifested.  My  friend  Plutocrat  may 
distribute  dinner  services  and  automo- 
biles with  lavish  hand;  but  they  will 
not  win  the  true  thanks  that  do  the 
hemstitched  handkerchiefs  and  hand- 
painted  china  of  the  little  woman  of 
slender  means,  who  puts  love  into 
every  stitch  and  every  stroke  of  the 
brush. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  a  gift  of 
money  is  an  insult.  It  says  as  plainly 
as  words  that  the  giver  is  too  careless 
to  select  a  suitable  gift,  and  so  sends 
the  money  to  a^c^i^g^g^^ossible  hard 
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fcelingf.     Where  is  the  sentiment,*  the 
beauty  in  a  gift  of  that  kind  ? 

Every  present  should  have  a  signifi- 
cance. It  should  be  an  eloquent  me- 
morial of  the  affection  and  friendship 
of  the  giver.  Such  a  gift  will  be  prized 
far  beyond  its  intrinsic  value,  and  will 
ever  remain  to  be  cherished,  a  token 
of  the  good-will  of  the  Christmas-tide. 

— ac. 

Cbristimd  6lfts— 

The  desire  to  give  expensive  Christ- 
mas presents  and  many  of  them  often 
becomes  a  real  burden  and  tends  to 
take  away  the  true  Christmas  spirit. 
Christmas,  instead  of  being  "the  hap- 
piest time  of  all  the  year,"  has  come 
tcj  be  considered  quite  a  nuisance  by 
many  people.  All  the  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing is  taken  away  by  the  worry  and 
trouble  the  last  minute  to  get  the  gifts 
ready.  The  question  of  Christmas  gifts 
is  a  difficult  one  to  those  who  have 
comparatively  little  money  to  spend, 
and  who  are  members  of  large  fam- 
ilies whom  they  wish  to  remember, 
beside  a  large  circle  of  outside  friends. 
How  to  make  something  out  of  nothing 
— that  is  the  question. 

For  those  who  can  make  things, 
there  are  countless  pretty  and  useful 
articles  that  do  not  require  much  time 
or  money. 

The  useful  bag  is  always  acceptable 
to  a  woman.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
she  is  not,  like  men,  blessed  with 
fourteen  pockets,  or  more.  A  shop- 
ping bag  is  a  most  comfortable  thing 
to  have  and  a  darning  bag  is  indis- 
pensable. Then,  there  is  the  pretty 
party  bag,  the  burnt-leather  bag,  and 
the  many  different  kinds  of  fancy-work 
bags.  One  of  the  latter  is  made  more 
convenient  by  adding  pockets.  Turn 
the  silk  up  from  the  inside  the  width 
you  want  the  pocket,  then  gather  the 
double  silk  onto  the  bottom.  Feather- 
stitch in  straight  lines  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  on  the  outside,  and 
make  the  lines  as  many  and  as  far 
apart  as  you  want  pockets. 

Plaid  ribbon  fagotted  together  also 


makes  a  pretty  bag.  Another  effective 
and  serviceable  bag  is  made  of  shoe- 
strings. Buy  the  narrow  width  strings 
for  high  shoes,  weave  them  into  the 
size  you  wish,  and  then  line  it  with 
a  silk  contrasting  in  color.  Brown 
strings  make  a  pretty  bag,  also  red 
and  white  mixed. 

If  one  cares  to  think  of  Christmas 
during  the  summer  vacation,  it  is 
pleasant  to  gather  pine-needles  for 
pillows,  birch  bark  for  calendars,  and 
sea-weed  for  baskets.  Another  pleas- 
ant pastime  is  to  take  kodak  pictures, 
and  at  Christmas  time  gather  together 
those  that  are  most  interesting  to  dif- 
ferent ones,  paste  them  into  a  little 
kodak  book  and  you  have  an  inexpen- 
sive though  valuable  Christmas  pres- 
ent. A  unique  way  to  frame  one  of 
these  pictures  is  to  make  the  frame 
of  cardboard  and  then  decorate  it  with 
souvenirs  of  the  place.  For  instance, 
if  it  is  a  coast  picture,  use  the  shells, 
sea-weed,  backs  of  the  tiny  crabs,  and 
a  feather  or  two. 

Home-woven  baskets  will  doubtless 
be  one  of  the  leading  gifts  this  year; 
also  the  old-fashoined  bead  work  which 
at  present  is  much  in  vogue.  The  bead 
necklace,  belt,  purse,  watch  fob  and 
hat  band  are  the  most  popular. 

A  pretty  picture  for  a  girl's  or  boy's 
room  can  be  made  for  a  few  cents. 
Cut  out,  or  tear  out  artistically,  a  pic- 
ture from  some  of  your  periodicals, 
mount  it  on  a  grey  mat,  o#any  paper 
for  that  purpose,  then  inclose  it  be- 
tween a  glass  and  cardboard,  and  bind 
the  edges  with  passepartout. 

The  -easiest  present  to  make  and  one 
most  useful  to  a  woman  is  a  hat-pin 
holder.  Buy  a  test  tube  five  inches 
long,  one  yard  of  half-inch  ribbon,  and 
a  ladies'  fancy  silk  handkerchief.  Stand 
the  tube  in  the  center  of  the  handker- 
chief, draw  the  handkerchief  up  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
tube,  tie  it  there  firmly  with  the  rib- 
bon then  tie  the  ends  of  the  ribbon 
into  a  small  bow,  and  the  holder  is 
ready  to  hang  on  the  corner  of  her 
bureau — never  to  be  removed. 

-MIUp. 
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There  is  no  denying  that  ''Round 
Anvil  Rock'*  is  a  disappointment.  ''Old- 
field/'  the  first  book  of  the  author, 
Nancy  Huston  Banks,  aroused  antici- 
pations that  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
by  her  later  effort.  "Oldfield"  was  a 
prose  pastoral  of  unusual  charm;  but 
''Round  Anvil  Rock"  is  the  most  com- 
monplace type  of  the  historical  novel. 
We  cried  for  bread,  and  she  gave  us 
a  stone.  Nay;  rather  we  cried  for 
meat,  and  she  gave  us  porridge. 

The  story  is  woven  around  certain 
historical  facts  and  traditions  of  South- 
ern Kentucky  at  the  time  of  Tippe- 
canoe; and  Andrew  Jackson,  Joe 
Daviess,  and  other  less  known  figures 
of  the  time  are  introduced. 

"Story,"   however,   is  rather  a   mis- 
leading  term,   for,   if   the   truth   were 
told,  there  is  little  in  the 
Round  Hnvit      book  to  justify  the  word. 
Rock  The  plot  is  of  the  most 

tenuous  variety.  The 
slenderest  of  love  stories  is  used  to 
connect  a  few  events  of  indifferent  in- 
terest, and,  for  thje  more  part,  the  pages 
are  filled  with  trivial  incident  and 
diluted  description.  Not  one  rousing 
adventure  is  there  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony. 

The  whole  thing  is  milk  and  water 
— ^but  the  Reader's  gallantry  forbids 
further  dispraise.  If  there  is  more  of 
tender  sentiment  than  of  force  and  fire 
in  the  book,  more  of  delicacy  than  of 
strength,  we  can — with  no  discourtesy 
— lay  the  lack  at  the  door  of  the 
author's  femininity,  and  adjure  her  to 
forsake  the  ways  of  the  historical 
romance  for  the  paths  to  which  her 
feet  are  more  accustomed. 

(The  MacMillan  Co.) 
<^    ^ 

Was  there  ever  a  wit  who  did  not 
have  a  fling  at  the  widow?  Did  ever 
a  philosopher  let  slip  the  opportunity 


to  couch  a  trenchant  lance  at  widow- 
hood? The  explanation  of  this  pro- 
pensity is  not  easily  discovered;  but 
the  fact  remains. 

"Widows,  Grave  and  Otherwise,"  is 
the  title  of  a  compilation  of  365  sayings 
on  this  subject,  arranged  in  calendar 
form;  and,  as  the  title  page  has  it, 
"purloined  by  an  ex- 
midows  0rAve  widow  and  pictured  by 
And  OtberwCae  a  victim."  Old  Tony 
Weller  is,  of  course,  the 
principal  contributor;  but  every  con- 
ceivable source  is  drawn  upon,  from 
the  Holy  Writ  to  the  comic  papers. 
The  result  is  a  symposium  of  wit  and 
wisdom  which  leaves  no  phase  of  the 
widow  question  unscathed.  It  is,  in 
addition,  a  novel  bit  of  book-making, 
gotten  up  and  illustrated  in  a  unique 
and  pleasing  style. 

(Paul  Elder  &  Co.) 

If  there  had  been  more  historical 
novels  of  the  class  of  "The  Ward  of 
King  Canute,"  then  had  the  genus 
never  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  is  all 
that  a  historical  romance  should  be: 
a  splendid,  glowing  tale,  full  of  chival- 
rous deeds  and  feats  of  arms.  The 
Danish  invasion  affords  the  historical 
setting,  and  the  author, 
CncCClanlof  Ottilie  A.  Liljencrantz, 
King  Canute  has  drawn  vividly  the 
picture  of  those  heroic 
days,  when  the  race  was  in  the  mak- 
ing, and  knight  errantry  still  held 
sway. 

Canute,  the  English  Edmund,  and 
the  other  figures  of  the  story  are  care- 
fully individualized ;  and  the  glamour 
of  the  medieval  atmosphere  pervades 
the  narrative.  There  is  an  effect  of 
spaciousness,  of  color,  of  stalwartness, 
that  is  inspiring^and^^del@^jj^gj^ 
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Most  commendable,  also,  are  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  book.  The  illus- 
trations in  color,  by  the  Kinneys,  are 
the  perfection  of  the  art;  and  the  let- 
terpress and  binding  are  unusually 
pleasing. 

(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

<s>    ^ 

If,  as  has  been  said,  a  good  laugh 
is  worth  five  dollars  (or  is  it  ten?) 
then  I.  K.  Friedman,  the  author  of 
the  ** Autobiography  of  a  Beggar*'  is 
the  Reader's  creditor  for  a  good  round 
sum.  And  the  best  the  Reader  can  do 
by  way  of  satisfying  the  debt  is  to 
recommend  Mr.  Friedman's  clever 
book  to  everyone  who  enjoys  a  good 
laugh. 

The  "Hobo"  takes  high  rank  among 
the  distinctly  humorous  figures  of  the 
period.  From  every  comic  paper  he 
grins  at  us  gro- 
€bc  HiftoWograph^r  tesquely;  and  from 
of  A  Beggar  behind     the     foot- 

lights his  drollery 
convulses  us  with  laughter.  An  irre- 
sponsible rascal  he  is,  clothed  in  the 
most  picturesque  of  tatters,  the  butt 
of  fortune,  and  as  merry  a  rogue  as 
ever  drew  breath. 

Mr.  Friedman  knows  Hobodom  as 
do  but  few.  His  characters  include 
every  degree  of  the  dusty  guild  from 
the  lowly  beggar  to  "Sam  de  Scribe," 
who  aspires  to  be  the  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan of  the  beggar  world.  The  adven- 
tures that  befall  this  hapless  crew  are 
superlatively  funny.  The  true  antic 
spirit  prevails  throughout,  and  there 
is  a  laugh  to  every  page. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

<^     <e> 

The  latest  addition  to  the  host  of 
''nature  hooks"  is  from  the  pen  of  John- 
ny Jones.  Johnny,  hearing  the  call  to 
authorsliip,  has  followed  the  example 
of  so  many  of  his  elders  and  tells  us  his 
ideas  of  dogs  and  bats  and  bees  and 
cows  and  other  animals  that  have  come 
under  his  observation.  Only  Johnny  is 
Booh  of  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  natural- 
Nature  ^^^'  ^"^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  little 
essays  is  contained  within 
a  (juatrain.    And  then,  not  to  be  out- 


done by  Ernest  Thompson-Seton,  he 
has  illustrated  the  book  by  pictures  of 
the  animals  about  which  he  writes. 
Whoever  the  impersonator  of  Johnny 
Jones  may  be,  he  has  caught  the  "little- 
boy"  style  to  perfection,  and  the  result- 
ing book  is  as  amusing  and  suggestive 
as  one  could  wish. 
(Paul  Elder  &  Co.) 

The  story  told  by  means  of  corres- 
pondence is,  by  its  nature,  a  fettered 
form  of  book-making,  and  is  usually 
more  or  less  of  a  failure.  But  the 
authors  of  "A  Parish  of  Two"  have 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties, and  have  written  a  book,  which, 
if  not  the  highest  form  of  literature, 
is  at  least  clever,  and,  from  the  very 
mode  of  its  narration,  somewhat  of  a 
curio. 

The  narrative  consists  of  a  series  of 
letters  between  two  men,  old  friends, 
whose  lives  have  followed  divergent 
grooves.  Douglas  Dayton,  whose  let- 
ters are  written  by  Henry  Goelet  Mc- 
Vicker,  is  a  typical  man  of  the  world, 
with  a  decided  taste  for 
H  parish  the  melodramatic.  Percy 
ofCwo  Dashiel,  impersonated  by 
Price  Collier — pen-name  for 
Percy  Collins — is  an  invalid  minister 
with  a  knack  at  epigrams,  who  plays 
the  part  of  confessor  to  his  hot-blooded 
friend.  From  his  little  parish  in  New 
England,  he  supplies,  an  accompani- 
ment of  advice  and  philosophic  com- 
mentary to  the  fervid  theme  of  his 
friend's  affairs.  In  the  end,  however, 
he  too  is  drawn  into  the  turgid  cur- 
rent of  the  story,  and,  instead  of  play- 
ing the  part  of  passive  critic,  becomes 
one  of  the  active  participants. 

Evidently  the  two  collaborators 
failed  to  accord  upon  an  ending;  so 
they  "agreed  to  disagree,"  and  the 
reader  is  left  with  a  big  question  mark 
burning  in  his  brain — much  to  his  dis- 
comfort. 

(Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

By   an    inadvertance,   "A    Prince  of 

„  ^ ^.         Sinners"  was  credited  lo 

H  Correction     .^i^Q^re,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  the^ublishers. 
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TMi^^A^^u^.^^^  The  Alaskan  Boun- 
g^^--  .  '^      dary  Commissioners 

held  their  last  hear- 
ings October  8,  and  reached  a  decision 
ten  days  later.  They  grant  all  of  the 
American  contentions,  with  the  unim- 
portant exception  of  the  Portland 
Canal  and  the  islands  at  its  mouth. 
A  draft  of  the  decision  was  signed  by 
the  three  American  Commissioners, 
Senators  Turner  and  Lodge,  and  Sec- 
retary Root,  and  by  the  British  Com- 
missioner, Lord  Alverstone.  The  two 
Canadian  Commissioners,  Messrs. 
Aylesworth  and  Jette,  not  only  refused 
to  affix  their  signatures,  but  left  the 
cabinet  room  before  the  signing  of  the 
historic  document.  All  of  the  parties 
concerned  are  pleased  at  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal,  with  the  exception  of 
Canada.  Much  bitter  resentment  has 
issued  from  that  source,  on  the  ground 
that  justice  to  Canada  was  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  American  amity.  After 
the  signing  of  the  maps,  the  labors 
of  the  tribunal  will  be  concluded;  but 
fully  a  year  will  be  occupied  in  the 
survey  which  must  be  made. 

rt^  M-«.  v.%.A  ^^^  changes  in  the 

S'^JrV^,^  situation  in  New 
Mayoralty  Cainpafgn   york  are  so  rapid 

and  so  kaleidoscopic  as  to  baffle 
the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary 
observer.  The  most  puzzling  move 
was  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Grout  and 
Mr.  Fornes,  the  nominees  for  Comp- 
troller and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  on  the  Fusion  ticket,  for 
the  same  offices  on  the  Tammany 
ticket.  The  nominations  were  ac- 
cepted by  these  men,  and  their  places 
on  the  Fusion  ticket  were  filled  by 
two  anti-Tammany  men,  Mr.  Hein- 
richs  for  Comptroller,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Guire  for  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  The  Democratic  forces  are 
rent   by   a   fight   between   New   York 


Tammany  and  the  "regular  Demo- 
crats" of  Brooklyn,  the  two  factions 
being  controlled  by  Charles  F.  Murphy 
and  Hugh  McLaughlin,  respectively. 
Mr.  Low,  in  accepting  the  nomination 
of  the  Fusion  (Republican  and  Citizen 
Union)  tickets,  declares  for  a  govern- 
ment in  favor  of  law  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  city,  as  against  corrup- 
tion and  Tammany.  Mr.  McQellan, 
in  accepting  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, announces  that  the  issue  is 
strictly  a  partisan  one — Republican  vs. 
Democratic.  Mr.  Jerome  is  fighting 
strongly  for  fusion,  though  he  has  not 
withdrawn  his  personal  opposition  to 
Low.  The  registration  has  been  un- 
usually large,  and  is  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  defeat  for  Tammany. 


CUmax  of  Postal     ■J?%?T'*   ^"^  ^* 

has  finished  its  hear- 
ings and  handed  in  final  indictments 
in  the  matter  of  the  postal  scandals. 
Twenty-seven  persons  are  included  in 
the  indictments.  The  principal  oflFend- 
ers  are  August  W.  Machen,  former 
superintendent  of  free  delivery,  in- 
dicted 14  times ;  George  W.  Beavers, 
former  superintendent  of  salaries,  in- 
dicted 6  times ;  James  N.  Tyner,  former 
assistant  attorney  general  for  the  Post- 
office  Department,  and  at  one  time 
Postmaster  General;  James  T.  Met- 
calf,  former  superintendent  of  the 
money  order  division.  The  rest  of  the 
list  includes  many  names  of  promi- 
nence, most  of  whom  are  not  officially 
connected  with  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment. The  investigation  was  insti- 
gated by  Robert  T.  Wynne,  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General.  The 
brunt  of  the  work  has  fallen  on 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Bristow;  and  to  these  two  men  must 
go  the  credit  of  ^i^p^^^^^Qgle 
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f     4^.^44»     ^  commercial  treaty  be- 

CMm  ^"^^^^     ^^^"^     ^"^     ^^^ 

United    States    has    been 

drawn  up  and  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  two  nations.  The  most 
important  provision  is  that  removing 
duties  on  goods  in  transit  through  the 
Empire.  Another  article  insures  to 
Chinese  Christians  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  secures  to  mission- 
aries the  right  to  rent  and  hold  prop- 
erty. The  treaty  must  be  approved 
by  the  United  States  Senate  before  it 
becomes  operative. 

^^  On   the   22nd   day   of   Sep- 

i:hcCaml  tember,  the  Hay  -  Herran 
treaty  expired,  and,  to  all  appearances, 
the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Panama  Canal  were  terminated. 
But  it  seems  that  appearances  are  de- 
ceptive; that  the  treaty  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth ;  and  that,  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  Colombia,  affairs 
may  be  readjusted,  and  everything 
arranged  satisfactorily.  These  crafty 
Colombians  have  been  making  politics 
of  the  canal  treaty,  and  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty  was  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  opposition  to  President 
Marroquin.  \Mth,him  out  of  the  way 
—  politically  —  everything  will  go 
smoothly.  Meanwhile,  the  air  vibrates 
with  charges  of  graft  by  the  Colom- 
bians, graft  by  the  French  Panama 
Canal  Company,  graft  by  our  own  Sen- 
ators, graft  by  the  trans-continental 
railroads. 

nnonny  folk  aiMl  tb.     ^  ursuit™  orthe 

Sxtradltion  CitAtfcs        i'     ji  r     o,.. 

boodlers    of    St. 

Louis,  Circuit  Attorney  Folk  has  se- 
cured the  indictment  of  a  number  of 
men  for  bribery.  Now  he  finds  that 
some  of  the  worst  offenders  have  taken 
refuge  in  Canada  and  Mexico.  It  ap- 
pears that  our  extradition  treaty  with 
Canada  does  not  cover  bribery,  and 
that  the  bribery  clause  in  the  Mexican 
treaty  is  not  retroactive.  Therefore 
there  is  no  means  of  reaching  the 
escapes.  But  the  indomitable  Mr. 
Folk  is  not  to  be  balked  by  a  small 
matter  of  treaties.  He  has  gone  to 
Washington,   interviewed     the    Presi- 


dent, enlisted  the  aid  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  negotiations  will  begin 
at  once  to  put  into  force  the  retro- 
active treaties  necessary  to  the  return 
of  the  culprits. 

/*h«M^  ^^  #%««M«.    When      Lieutenant 

retired  next  Janu- 
ary, Major  General  Chaffee  will  suc- 
ceed him  as  Chief  of  Staff.  To  enable 
Chaffee  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
duties  of  the  office,  he  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  duty  in  the  War  Department 
as  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Major  General  Corbin,  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  this  position,  is  to  take 
Chaffee's  place  as  Commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  East.  This  is  a 
notable  advance  for  Corbin,  and  is 
construed  as  an  indication  that  Corbin 
will  succeed  Chaffee  as  Lieutenant 
General. 


Death  of 
MictMctlVrbcrt 


Most  unexpected  was 
the  news  of  the  death 
of  Sir  Michael  Herbert, 
British  Ambassador  to  the  L^nited 
States.  He  died  September  30th,  of 
tuberculosis,  at  Davos  Platz,  Switzer- 
land. Sir  Michael  succeeded  Lord 
Pauncefote  a  year  ago  last  June,  and, 
during  his  brief  term  of  office,  has 
proven  himself  a  capable  and  dignified 
minister.  By  his  tact  and  courteous 
friendliness,  he  has  won  the  re'gard 
and  love  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  Before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton in  1902,  he  served  for  five  years 
as  an  attache  to  the  British  Embassy. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  received 
with  profound  regret  by  his  large  cir- 
cle of  friends. 

The  grand  jury  of  New- 
r  ^^ij«^  C2istle  County,  Delaware, 
Kyncfwrsrru     j^^^    decided    to    ignore 

the  indictments  which  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  drew  against 
eight  men  who  participated  in  the 
lynching  of  the  negro,  White.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  jury  that  any  at- 
tempt to  prosecute  these  men,  though 
guilty,  would  prove  worse  than 
useless.  ^  r 
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Chelrrtgatlon  Twenty  six  States  west 
^^^^^V*  of  the  Mississippi  were 

voii^rcoB  represented  in  the  elev- 

enth conventiori  of  the  National  Irri- 
gation Congress,  held  recently  at 
Ogden,  Utah.  The  deliberations  occu- 
pied several  days,  and  a  number  of 
resolutions  in  favor  of  the  extension 
of  irrigation  were  adopted.  In  con- 
nection with  the  various  reports,  some 
significant  statistics  were  given  forth. 
The  area  of  land  irrigated  and  occu- 
pied is  at  present  6,500,000  acres. 
There  remain,  approximately,  600,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  to  be  reclaimed,  with 
sufficient  water  available,  uqder  the 
storage  system,  to  irrigate  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  it.  If  within  the  next 
thirty  years,  the  government  would 
provide  reservoirs  sufficient  to  irrigate 
^0,000,000  acres,  homes  would  be  pro- 
vided for  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
millions  of  people.  The  expense  of 
this  reclamation  would  be  $10,000,000 
annually,  to  be  covered  by  the  sale  of 
lands.  There  is  at  present  in  the  Re- 
clamation Service  Fund  $10,191,836. 
The  first  of  October  the  sale  of  re- 
claimed lands  for  1903  had  amounted 
to  eight  and  one-half  millions. 

Cb.erUC.ml    l\  P|°Pl^-    °^     N^^ 
York  .  State    are    soon 

to  vote  upon  a  question  which  affects 
most  vitally  not  only  the  Empire 
State,  but  all  of  the  States  bordering 
upon  the  Great  Lakes.  The  plan  is 
to  expend  $101,000,000  in  improving 
the  Erie  Canal.  This  immense  sum 
ivould  be  needed  to  make  the  water- 
way navigable  by  the  1 000-ton  barges 
which  it  is  proposed  to  employ  for 
carrying  freight.  This  improvement 
will  restore  to  the  waterway  its  lost 
prestige  and  enable  it  to  compete  with 
the  railroads.  That  section  of  the 
State  immediately  tributary  to  the 
canal  would  be  greatly  benefitted,  as 
would  New  York  Ctiy,  especially  by 
way  of  compelling  the  railroads  to 
lower  their  rates  which,  at  present, 
discriminate  against  the  metropolis. 

Jl*borCro«W«8     J^^  ""i°"^  f  ^  hogging 

themselves  for  joy  over 

their  successful  fight  with  the  Morse 


Ironworks  and  Drydock  Company.  A 
short  time  ago  this  company  employed 
over  2000  men  and  had  a  payroll  of 
over  $23,000  per  week.  A  series  of 
strikes  began,  each  concession  being 
followed  by  greater  demands.  Finally 
the  company  was  forced  to  close  its 
doors.  A  receiver  was  appointed,  the 
worjcs  reopened,  and  the  minimum  rate 
of  $3  per  day  was  granted.  Hence  the 
exultation  of  the  unions.  Such  inci- 
dents as  these  are  but  symptoms  of 
the  disease  which  is  fast  laying  hold 
upon  our  industrial  body.  The  most 
sinister  feature  of  the  situation  is  the 
seeming  triumph  of  Sam  Parks,  noto- 
rious blackmailer  and  briber,  sentenced 
to  prison,  but  out  on  bail,  pending  a 
repeal.  He  maintains  his  control  of  the 
Bridge  and  Iron  Workers,  and  threat- 
ens to  tie  up  the  whole  building  situa- 
tion with  strikes.  New  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  employers*  federa- 
tion, and  in  November  a  "national 
employers'  association"  will  be  formed. 

ti^iA^*^  0«h..i.^  When  the  President 
Prts^^^^^  reinstated  Foreman 
tbcamotis  ^jjj^j.   j^    ^^^    Q^^_ 

ernment  Printing  Office,  after  his  dis- 
charge at  the  request  of  the  union,  it 
was  thought  the  matter  was  settled. 
But -labor  was  not  disposed  to  submit 
so  tamely  to  this  blow  at  their  power. 
Consequently,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  President,  and  a  day  appointed  for 
a  conference  with  certain  labor  leaders, 
including  Samuel  Gompers,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Their  protest  was  based  on 
two  points:  the  personal  unfitness  of 
Miller;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a  non- 
union man.  In  his  reply,  the  Presi- 
dent dismissed  the  first  plea,  in  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  routine  business, 
and  must  be  settled  as  such.  To  the 
second  point,  he  made  this  answer: 
'Tn  the  employment  and  dismissal  of 
men  in  the  Government,  service  I  can 
no  more  recognize  the  fact  that  a  man 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  a  union 
as  being  for  or  against  him  than  I 
can  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  a  Jew  or  a 
Gentile,  as  being  Jor^or@^^^|,^." 
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"*  recent  revelations  of 

the  Shipbuilding:  Trust.  Without  go- 
ing into  the  matter  too  deeply,  the 
recent  failure  of  the  trust  has  impelled 
Mr.  Dresser,  prominently  concerned  in 
the  trust,  to  make  disclosures  impli- 
cating J.  P.  Morgan,  Chas.  M.  Schwab 
and  others  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
unload  shipbuilding  shares  to  the  valu- 
ation of  $5,000,000  on  a  gullible  public. 
Happily,  the  public  refused  to  buy; 
hence  the  failure  of  the  company. 

«^  mM.^.^ t        There  seems  to  be  a 

r  iZtr''^"  slight  rift  in  the  clouds 
"•'"''''•^^  which  hover  over  the 

Balkans.  As  a  result  of  a  conference 
between  the  Czar  and  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  a  second  note  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Porte,  insisting  upon 
the  execution  of  "the  reforms  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Porte  and  which 
are  calculated  to  secure  general 
safety."  Turkey's  reply  states  that 
she  is  ready  to  institute  the  reforms; 
but  that,  first,  Bulgaria  must  cease  to 
mobilize  troops  and  prepare  for  war. 
The  number  of  atrocities  has  dimin- 
ished of  late.  Some  Turkish  troops 
crossed  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  pro- 
voked by  the  bluster  of  the  Bulgarian 
troops,  and  the  Bulgarians  promptly 
retreated.  The  first  fall  of  snow  will 
bring  great  hardship  to  the  Macedon- 
ian refugees,  but  will  also  act  as  a 
damper  upon  hostilities. 


diefSTcw 
SKttebCabCmt 


The  new  British  Cab- 
inet has  at  last  been 
chosen,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: William  St.  John  Brodrick, 
formerly  Secretary  for  War,  succeeds 
Lord  George  Hamilton  as  Secretary 
for  India;  J.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
Postmaster  General,  succeeds  Charles 
T.  Ritchie  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; Alfred  Lyttelton,  Recorder 
of  Oxford,  succeeds  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  H. 
O.  Arnold-Forster,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  succeeds  Mr.  Brodrick  as 
Secretary  for  War;  Graham  Murray, 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  succeeds 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleic:h  as  Secretary 


for  Scotland;  Lord  Stanley,  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  War  Office,  succeeds 
Austen  Chamberlain  as  Postmaster 
General.  Simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pointments came  the  announcement  of 
the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
who  bases  his  withdrawal  on  the  tariff 
utterances  of  Premier  Balfour.  The 
new  cabinet  is  considered  a  very  weak 
one,  and  the  perplexities  of  the  admin- 
istration are  indeed  great. 

^^J^^  recent   interchange 

the  rulers  of  England  and  France, 
these  two  nations  are  about  to  fore- 
stall any  future  misunderstandings  by 
an  arbitration  treaty.  The  pact  does 
not  cover  any  past  differences;  but 
any  commercial  or  political  difficulty 
that  may  arise  in  the  future  will  be 
submitted  to  a  tribunal  for  settlement. 
It  is  understood  that  a  similar  treaty 
is  to  be  arranged  between  France  and 
Italy. 

In  accordance  with 


RmmU  f^its  to 


her  notorious  pol- 
icy of  ignoring  any 
promises  that  it  does  not  please  her  to 
keep,  Russia  failed  to  evacuate  Man- 
churia on  October  8th,  the  date  set 
for  that  event.  Russia  attributes  her 
refusal  to  China's  denial  of  certain  con- 
cessions demanded  by  the  intruders. 
The  excuse  is  hardly  a  legitimate  one, 
as  the  promise  was  given  long  before 
these  conditions  were  imposed.  The 
attitude  of  the  United  States  is  that 
Russia  has  promised  her  an  **open 
door,"  and,  so  long  as  this  guarantee 
is  not  violated,  she  has  no  right  to 
interfere. 

Russia  and  Japan  are  still 
RAiaeUAiKt  shaking  their  fists  at  each 
>p*ii  *  other;  but  whether  they 
ever  actuallv  get  to  blows  is  another 
question.  England  is  hanging  on  to 
the  coat  tails  of  her  war-like  little  ally, 
Japan  ;  while  France  is  trying  to  pacify 
Russia.  The  war,  if  it  comes,  will 
prove  a  naval  struggle,  with  size  in 
favor  of  Russia,  and  modem  equip- 
ment  to  the  advantage  o^^gjjhe 
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trouble,  of  course,  is  over  Korea.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  bellicose  na- 
tions are  endeavoring  to  straighten  the 
matter  out ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Japan 
will  never  permit  one  foot  of  Russian 
aggression  on  Korean  territory  with- 
out immediate  retaliation.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  negotiations  seem  to 
favor  Japan. 


TM^^^u^  ^....fni,  One  more  scene  has 
»J^ Jewish     ^^^^  ^^^^j  j^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

edy  of  Jewish  oppres- 
sion at  the  hands  of  the  Christians  of 
Russia.  The  scene  of  the  horror  was 
Gomel,  and  the  incidents  were  not 
unlike  those  of  Kishineff,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  trouble  arose  over 
a  street  brawl.  Rioting  followed,  and 
although  troops  were  summoned,  the 
mob  madness  was  not  checked  until 
the  lives  of  eight  Jews  and  five  Christ- 
ians were  sacrificed,  and  several  hun- 
dred Jewish  houses  "and  shops  were 
plundered.  The  Jewish  population  is 
evacuating  the  city,  and  many  will 
—  in  all  probability  —  emigrate  to 
America. 

Dwie  in  Supported  by  3000  of  his 
NtfwVrwi.  followers,  John  Alexander 
pew  rorii  o^^j^^  ^j^^  "modern  Eli- 
jah,*' moved  upon  New  York  City, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  proselyt- 
ing the  metropolis.  Madison  Square 
Garden,  with  a  capacity  of  nearly 
15,000,  was  used  by  the  Zionites,  and 
was  the  scene  of  many  sensational 
incidents  during  the  meetings.  Great 
crowds  attended,  and  a  special  police 
force  of  400  was  required  to  maintain 
a  semblance  of  order.  Mrs.  Carrie 
Nation,  of  hatchet  fame,  was  present 
at  one  meeting,  and  interrupted  Dowie 
so  persistently  that  she  was  ejected. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  indited  a  public  letter 
to  Dowie,  in  which  he  scored  him 
most  unmercifully.  Dowie's  addresses 
consisted  of  the  usual  tirades  against 
the  church  and  press,  with  the  exalta- 
tion of  self  and  the  assumption  of 
prophetic  powers. 

HBrAhc  ^^^  Canadian   Government 

forBKios  ^^^    equipped    one    of    her 

^  vessels — the  Eureka,  plying 

on  inland  waters — with  a  brake,  with 


a  view  to  determining  the  practical 
value  of  such  a  device.  The  tests 
^showed  that,  with  a  speed  of  eleven 
knots,  the  vessel  could  be  stopped 
within  her  own  length  by  stopping  the 
engines  and  using  the  brake — or 
brakes,  for  there  are  two,  one  on  each 
side.  By  reversing  the  engpines  and 
opening  the  brakes,  the  vessel  was 
stopped  in  one-half  her  own  length. 
The  brakes  were  also  used  to  aid  the 
vessel  in  turning  in  a  limited  ship  way. 
In  operation,  the  brakes  consist  of 
huge  plates  or  ''gates"  attached  by 
hinges  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The 
hinge  is  toward  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
so  that  in  opening  the  gates,  all  that 
is  needed  is  to  release  the  catch,  the 
water  pressure  doing  the  rest. 


HBucccMfut 
Hscent 


In  spite  of  its  unfortunate 
ending,  the  recent  ascent 
of  Dr.  Greth,  in  his  air- 
ship, may  be  considered  unusually  suc- 
cessful. Dr.  Greth,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  working  for  over  a  year  on 
the  problem  of  aerial  navigation,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  that  his  machine 
has  been  really  tested.  His  cruise 
lasted  two  hours,  and  various  maneu- 
vers were  gone  through  to  show  the 
dirigibility  of  the  vessel.  In  descend- 
ing, the  aeronaut  miscalculated,  and 
landed  in  the  bay,  but  was  rescued 
without  injury  to  himself  or  his  ma- 
chine. The  vessel  has  a  cigar-shaped 
balloon  attachment,  is  fitted  with  a  car, 
and  a  12-horse  motor,  the  power  being 
provided  by  gasoline.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  Santos-Dumont  ships. 

The  dangerous  power  of 
f  rST^  the  marvelous  new  ele- 
oTKaatum  ment,  radium,  has  been 
further  proven  by  its  discoverers,  M. 
and  Mme.  Curie,  of  Paris.  They  have 
shown  that  an  atom — the  least  par- 
ticle— of  the  substance,  placed  near  the 
spine  of  a  guinea  pig  or  mouse,  will 
produce  paralysis,  and,  eventually, 
death.  A  human  being  is  affected  in 
the  same  way,  but  in  less  degree.  The 
menace  of  experimenting  with  this 
mystical  thing  is  shown  by  the  severe 
burns  suffered  by  the  scientists  who 
are  trying  to  discover  more  of  its 
properties. 
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H  dqurtment  devoted  to  the  growth^  progresd^  dei^lopment  and 
entbuefaem  of  the  pacfffe  Coaet 

Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way; 
Tbe  first  four  acts  already  past; 
%A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

-'BERKELEY. 

whole  Pacific  Coast  today  is  a  field  laden  with  innumerable  opportun- 
ities, every  man  who  has  eyes  to  see  may  ^ee  them  if  he  will. 
Yet,  as  always,  men  are  blind — blind,  when  the  very  grass  they  tread, 
the  bracing  air,  the  rain,  aye,  even  the  charred  hulks  of  fallen  forest 
giants  have  written  upon  them  in  letters  so  large  and  plain  that  they 
almost  shout  aloud,  *' OPPORTUNITY!  OPPORTUNITY!"  The 
atmosphere  is  breathing  it  into  your  ear  and  into  mine.  Energy,  en- 
thusiasm, pluck,  determination  —  these  are  the  requirements  today! 
Young  man,  if  ever  in  your  lifetime,  rouse  yourself  here  and  now. 
Think  and  think,  and  then  DO.  This  is  no  time,  no  place  for  tbe 
laggard.  The  Pacific  Coast  wants  MEN— men  who  will  say  **Iwiir  and  who  IV ILL; 
strong  men,  men  with  COURAGE,  Here  we  have  the  garden  spot  of  tbe  world  spread 
out  before  us — everything  that  Nature  can  give  or  man's  trained  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. Beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  glorious  and  majestic  mountain  and  river 
scenery,  wonderful  forests,  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  what  not,  rivers 
teeming  with  delicious  fish,  sunshine,  rain,  and  yet  not  a  cloud  to  disturb  the  equable, 
the  unapproached  condition  of  affairs.  IVe  have  it;  we  are  in  possession  of  it — 
this  garden  spot,  this  land  pregnant  with  hidden  fesgurces,  possibilities  that  almost 
stagger  the  imagination,  opportunities!!  It  is  for  YuH-'YOU-^or  US.  A  thous- 
and million  tongues  are  shouting,  '* Awake!  AiVAKE!!^)41VAKt!!! 


In  Craneportation- 


Himnai'9  part  in  the 
CompUtfon  of  the 
Cram-8tbcmii  RaUwav 


Through  Pull- 
man trains  from 
Pekin  to  Paris 
is  the  announce- 
ment just  made  by  the  officials  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway ;  for,  thanks  to 
the  adoption  of  American  methods  and 
construction  material  in  the  building 
of  the  last  two  thousanjJ  miles  of  the 
earth's  longest  railway,  the  great  sys- 
tem is  now  opened  for  through  traffic 
along  its  entire  length  some  years  in 
advance  of  the  time  originally  set  for 
its  formal  completion. 


With  the  melt^  of  the  snows  last 
spring  local  schedules  were  established 
so  that  an  all-rail  t^ip  across  Europe 
and  Asia  became  pos'sible  to  the  ordi- 
nary tourist,  and  today  "the  most  mag- 
nificent train  in  the  Vorld"  carries 
passengers  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  across  the  two  continents  on 
a  schedule  run  of  sixteen  days.  It  is 
now  possible  to  discount  hy  fifty  per 
cent  the  remarkable  journey  around 
the  globe  in  eighty  days — of  Mr.  Phin- 
eas  Fogg  of  London,  and  there  is  every 
indication  too,  that  even  this  will  seem 
slow  time  a  year  hence,  when  the 
Russo-American  director  ot4he  Czar's 
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railways,  under  whose  supervision 
the  Trans-Siberian  system  was  con- 
structed, promises  to  make  the  trip 
around  the  world  in  a  month  or  less. 
This  year  we  are  promised  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  purchase  in  New 
York,  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg  an  all- 
round-the-world  ticket  via  the  Russian 
and  American  transoceanic  companies, 
good  for  meals  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dations on  land  as  well  as  on  water; 
for  this  feature,  introduced  into  rail- 
road life  by  the  Trans-Siberian  Vesti- 


Laying  Ties  by  American  Methods. 

bule  Limited  (of  including  meals  and 
sleepers  in  the  price  of  first-class 
through  tickets),  is  to  be  tried  in 
America,  so  that  ladies  traveling  alone 
may  board  an  all-round-the-world 
train  with  assurances  of  encountering 
no  greater  trouble  or  inconvenience 
en  route  than  is  to  be  met  with  on  a 
trip  to  Staten  Island  via  elevated  train 
and  ferryboat. 


American  Excavating  Machine. 

But  the  point  of  interest  to  the 
average  American  is,  that  in  all  this 
extensive  travel,  from  Southampton 
westward  to  Lake  Baikal,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  around  the 
globe,  he  need  not  travel  in  any  but 
American  boats  or  railways ;  for  even 
in  Asia,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
steamer  at  Dalny  until  his  train  reaches 
Irkutsk,  two  thousand  miles  away,  the 


tourist  is  hurried  onward  behind  an 
American  locomotive  and  over  Ameri- 
can rails  and  cross-ties  laid  with  Amer- 
ican tools.  It  may  further  stimulate 
his  patriotism  to  know  that  there  have 
been  built  in  America  the  two  largest 
steamships  ever  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  man,  which,  when  completed,  will 
ply  between  the  terminal  cities  of 
earth's  greatest  transcontinental  rail- 
ways, in  Asia  and  America. 

It  is  along  the  line  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  that  •  the  American 
commercial  invasion  has  proceeded 
most  rapidly.  Suggested  in  1851  by 
an  American,  who  applied  for  a  char- 
ter, the  building  of  the  railway  made 
no  real  progress  until  Prince  HilkofF, 
who  received  his  technical  training  in 


American-built  Steamship  on  the  Amur. 

an  American  machine  shop,  became 
Minister  of  Railways  in  Russia  and 
confidential  adviser  to  the  present 
Czar,  who,  as  heir-apparent,  drove  the 
first  spike  in  the  construction  of  the 
trans-Asian  railroad  at  Vladivostok 
on  the  Pacific,  in  1891.  After  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  he  became  actual 
president  of  the  railway,  and  Prince 
Hilkoff  his  representative.  It  was 
Prince  Hilkoff  who  induced  the  West- 
inghouse  company  to  erect  extensive 
works  in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equipping  every  freight  and 
passenger  car  on  the  government  rail- 
ways with  Yankee  air-brakes.  Fol- 
lowing the  line  of  railway.  Prince 
Hilkotf  has  made  it  remunerative  to 
American  capitalists  to  build  machine 
shops  at  AIoscow,  locomotive  works 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  iron 
works  in  the  Urals,  while  one-third  of 
our  total  export  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery finds  its  way  to  Russia,  the 
crops   along  the   lii^j^@|^  J|iGSiberian> 
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railway  being  sown  and  harvested 
with  American  machinery.  When  the 
railway  reached  Irkutsk  a  few  years 
ago,  there  was  an  influx  of  prospectors, 
and  millions  ot  dollars'  worth  of  min- 
ing machiner>'  found  its  way  into  the 
country  from  America,  Prince  Hilkoflf 
invariably  using  his  influence  to  have 
all  import  duties  removed,  and  grant- 
ing a  practically  nominal  freight  rate 
on  the  railway. 


American  Bridge  over  the  Yenisei. 

An  American  ice-breaking  ferryboat 
takes  the  Trans-Siberian  trains  across 
Lake  Baikal  intact,  and  once  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  Baikal  mountains, 
the  evidence  of  America's  commercial 
conquest  of  Eastern  Asia  is  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand.  Every  mile  of  the 
railwav  is  now  of  American  construc- 


Steel  Spans  made  in  Pittsburg. 

tion,  the  hundred  thousand  soldiers  on 
garrison  duty  are  fed  on  American 
flour,  the  natives  dress  in  American 
cottons,  and  the  peasants  gather  their 
crops  with  American  harvesters. 

Altogether,  nearly  five  thousand 
miles  of  track  have  been  laid  since 
1891,  at  a  cost  of  some  $250,000,000. 
The  purely  American  section  of  the 
railway  system  lies  in  Eastern  Siberia 
and  Manchuria,  being  officially  known 
as  **The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.'* 
The  first  material  for  its  construction 
was  shipped  from  America  in  1898, 
when  track-laying  was  commenced 
simultaneously  from  Lake  Baikal,  the 


Amur  River,  Port  Arthur,  Vladivostok, 
and  a  number  of  interior  towns  on  the 
Sungari  River.  Steel  bridges  were 
sent  from  Pittsburg,  and  floated  piece 
by  piece  up  the  various  rivers  they 
now  span.  Steam  rock-drills  for  pierc- 
ing mountains  were  brought  from  Yan- 
keeland,  and  never  was  railway  built 
so  rapidly ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
complete  destruction  of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  railway  by  the  "Boxers," 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  have  been 
laid  since  the  summer  of  1898,  and 
that,  too,  through  a  region  that  even 
five  years  ago  was  a  practically  unex- 
plored country. 

Now,  however,  American  drummers 
travel  back  and  forth  in  palace  sleepers 
over  this  section,  which  contains  not 
only  a  native  population  of  20,000,000 
souls,  but  modern  cities,  that  spring 
up  in  a  night,  where  American  firms 
vie  with  one  another  in  erecting  the 
most  magnificent  business  buildings. 
Extensive  farms  suddenly  make  their 
appearance,  to  receive  whole  com- 
munes sent  by  the  Czar  to  lead  the  . 
way  and  initiate  the  natives  into  the 
use  of  all  the  necessities  of  modem 
civilization ;  while  evidences  of  Amer- 
ican activity  in  this  far-oflf  land  still 
grow  apace,  as  our  commercial  advance 
agents  carry  the  invasion  onward  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  via  Pullman 
coaches,  from  Pekin  to  Paris. 

—BUx^ndtr  Dutm  ford 

Text  and  illustrations  by  courtesy  of  Collier's  Weekly. 

In  General- 
Sound WvyT*?d    passed  theimportance 

of  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard  will  be  increased  by  the 
completion  of  an  equipment  building, 
the  installation  of  an  electrical  shop  ca- 
pable of  manufacturing  and  repairing 
all  the  electrical  appliances  used  on 
ships  of  the  United  States  Na\'y,  and  a 
canvas  shop,  where  there  will  be  manu- 
factured sails,  awnings,  bags,  riggings, 
hammocks,  and  every  other  article  of 
canvas  used  on  the  ships  of  war  of  the 
government.  These  announcen^cnts 
were  made  recently  by  Rear  Admiral  R. 
B.  Bradford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Equipment  of  the  Navy  Dqpartm^t. 
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Within  a  few  months,  Admiral  Brad- 
ford states,  or  by  early  fall,  there  will 
also  be  completed  at  the  yards  a  coal 
warehouse  with  a  capacity  of  15,000 
tons,  and  on  the  date  it  is  placed  in  use 
the  g^overnment  will  discard  the  use  of 
British  Columbia  Comox  coal  in  the 
ships  of  its  Pacific  squadron,  and  in  its 


through  a  local  agent  at  Seattle,  and  in 
its  stead  on  war  vessels  will  use  Cardiff 
coal,  which  will  be  brought  here  from 
Wales.  I  have  already  placed  an  order 
for  10,000  tons  of  Cardiff,  and  this  wull 
arrive  about  the  time  the  station  is  fin- 
ished. 

**There  is  a  feeling:  that  the  Puget 


INDIAN  BASKETS. 
-From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Ig'nats  Frohman,  Portland,  Oregon. 


stead  will  load  their  bunkers  with  Car- 
diff coal,  which  will  be  snipped  to  Pu- 
get Sound  from  Wales. 

'*!  have  been  at  Mare  Island,  inspect- 
ing the  yard  there,"  he  said,  "and  have 
come  to  t^uget  Sound  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. We  are  about  to  build  a  coaling 
station  at  Port  Orchard  for  the  supply- 
ing of  all  the  ships  of  war  that  come 
here,  with  coal.  This  will  be  completed 
early  this  fall,  and  will  have  a  capacity 
of  15,000  tons.  Just  as  soon  as  it  is 
finished  we  will  cease  the  use  of  Comox 
coal,     which     we     have     been     buying 


Sound  Navy  Yard  is  a  very  important 

one,  ana  that  here  there  will  be  built 

one  of  the  largest  3'ards  in  the  United 

States.     Xo   disposition   exists   on   the 

part  of  any  of  the  officials  to  abandon 

the  yard.    Instead,  it  will  be  built  up 

as  fast  as  possible,  and  a  part  of  the 

work  in  this  direction  is  going  on  at 

the  nresent  time.  Aside  from  the  work 

I  have  mentioned,  there  is  much  more 

of  a  minor  character  going  on   there 

now,  and  so  it  will  be  until  the  yard 

is  indispensable  to  the  naval  vessels  of 

the  Pacific  Coast.*'  (^ r^r^n]^ 
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lAttrAty  perpUxCtfes— 

The  plodding  author  gazes  disconsolately 
at  the  heap  of  manuscript  before  him. 

"Is  it  not  yet  finished?"  we  ask.  "It  does 
not  seem  long  since  you  told  us  you  were  at 
work  on  the  book  of  the  century." 

"Oh,"  he  answers,  "this  is  another  story 
entirely.  I  did  not  finish  the  book  of  the 
century." 

"So?    Why  not?" 

"Why,  when  I  was  half  way  through  writ- 
ing it  some  fellow  published  the  book  of  the 
decade.  Before  that  had  touched  the  high- 
water  mark  of  sales  the  book  of  the  decade 
was  in  the  half-page,  advertisements.  No 
sooner  was  the  book  of  the  decade  on  the 
counters  than  the  book  of  the  year  was  an- 
nounced. It  was  eclipsed  by  the  book  of  the 
month,  and  that  died  before  the  onward 
rush  of  the  book  of  the  day.  which  was 
hurled  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things 
by  the  arrival  of  the  book  of  the  hour." 
He  resumes  shaking  his  head  sadly. 

"And,"  we  venture,  "is  this  work  you  are 
now  engaged  upon  to  be  the  book  of  the 
minute?" 

"I  had  hoped  so,"  he  tells  us;  "I  had 
hoped  so.  But  who  can  say?  Maybe  before 
I  have  reached  the  last  page  of  the  manu- 
script literature  will  have  struck  a  split-sec- 
ond gait." — Judge. 

<$>    <» 

On  the  M<«u  — 

"What  have  you  in  the  larder?"  asked  the 
cannibal  king  of  his  chef. 

"Not  so  much  today,  your  elevatedness," 
explained  the  chef.  "Nothing  except  a 
printer  and  an  actor." 

"Oh,  well,  fix  them  up  some  way." 

The  chef  bowed  several  times  and  rubbed 
his  hands  together. 

"What  are  you  waiting  for?"  asked  the 
cannibal  king. 

"Would  your  serenely  altitudinous  excel- 
lency deign  to  suggest  some  method  of  pre- 
paring the  two  persons — some  new  dish,  for 
instance,  that  would  be  pleasant  to  your 
royal  palate?" 

"Don't  go  to  any  bother.  Just  put  the 
printer  in  the  pi  and  the  actor  in  the  supe." 

And  the  court  jester  stepped  up  and  re- 
signed.— Judge. 

<^     <$> 

Wise  Bros.,  dentists,  Failing  Building, 
Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland, 
Oregon;  both  'phones. 
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KILL^ERMl! 

that  bumms  up  the  scalp,  making 
dandruff  scurf,  causing  the  hair  to 
fall,  and  finally 

BALDNESS. 

You  win  have  NO  MORE  DAN- 
DRUFF,  FALLING  HAIR,  w 
BALDNESS  if  you  use 

NEWBRO'S 

HERPICIDE 

The  only  Hair  Preparation  on  thb 
absolutely  new  scientific  principle. 

For  sale  by  dru^ists.   Price  |i 


SOLID  SILVER,  16c. 
By  Mair.  17c. 

Yoa  can't  purehaae 
this  eloewhere  for  less 
than  25c. 


Send  Us 
Your  Name 

Upon  receipt  of  it 
we  will  mail  yo\x  free 
of  charge  our  little 
booklet  of  pretty  Cuff 
Buttons^  Brooches^ 
Lockets,  Stick  Pins,  etc.  In  this  way  you 
can  make  a  selection  and  get  strictly  high- 
est grade  jewelry  at  reduced  prices,  as  we 
do  not  have  to  charge  you  the  extra  profit 
to  pay  for  clerk  hire.  Every  article  is 
guaranteed. 

Send  for  our  prices  on  Diamonds  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  them  and  feel  sure  we 
can  save  you  money. 

JAEGER  BROS. 

Jewelers  :  Opticians 


290  MORRISON  STREET 

(Near  Fifth  Street)  PORTUND.  OREGON 
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A  minister  was  one  day  walking  along  a 
road,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  a 
crowd  of  boys  sitting  in  front  of  a  ring  with 
a  small  dog  in  the  center.  When  he  came 
up  to  them,  he  put  the  following  question: 
"What  are  you  doing  to  the  dog?"  One 
little  boy  said,  "Whoever  tells  the  biggest 
lie  wins  it."  "Oh."  said  the  minister,  "I  am 
surprised  at  you  little  boys,  for  when  I  was 
like  you  I  never  told  a  lie."  There  was 
silence  for  a  while,  until  one  of  the  boys 
shouted,  "Hand  him  up  the  dog." — Labor 
Leader. 

Orowing  in  popuUnty— 

The  more  people  know  Newbro's  Herpi- 
cide,  the  better  they  like  it. 

The  more  it  becomes  known  the  better 
it  is  liked.  One  bottle  sells  two,  and  these 
two  sell  four.  Newbro's  Herpicide  is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  It  cleans  the  scalp 
of  all  dandruff,  and  destroying  the  cause,  a 
little  germ  or  parasite,  prevents  the  return 
of  dandruff.  As  a  hair  dressing  it  is  delight- 
ful, it  ought  to  be  found  on  every  toilet  table. 
It  stops  falling  hair,  and  prevents  baldness. 
It  should  be  used  occasionally,  as  a  prevent- 
ive to  protect  the  scalp  from  a  new  invasion 
of  the  dandruff  microbe.  Sold  by  leading 
druggists.  Send  loc  in  stamps  for  sample, 
to  The  Herpicide  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


E).  Pl  N  AUD5  , 

.Jfj\IFL^     TO  2^  TO 
Ed.  IHnaud's  Eau  de  Quinine 

la  the  best  H*lf  Restorative  known—It  presstvc  the 
hair  from  parusltic  atta^kan  tones  up  the  hair  bu]hs> 
clean »s  the  scilp  and  positively  remcvea  dandniff. 

Ed.  Finaud^s  Eau  de  Qiiiiiine  i 

Is  also  a  most  exc«l:ent  Hair  DresssnE— The  a^sst 

)nd  refined  odor  which  it  Is&vos  in  the  hatr  makiei 

the  toilet  a  luawry         :        i        z        \        i        \        : 

SOLD   EVER  rWN  5  R  E 


Bottles, 


THe  stamping^  of  our  name 

on  a  piece  of  jewelry  is  the  most  important  thing  in  our 
business,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  have  that  name 
stand  for  less  than  a  criterion  of  value. 
Since  our  esablishment,  in  1868,  our  name  has  never 
gone  onto  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  that  we  could  not 
honestly  recommend  to  a  purchaser. 
The  satisfaction  of  dealing  with  a  high-grade  firm — one 
of  established  reputation,  whose  name  stands  for  some- 
thing definite  and  substantial —  is  a  great  consideration 
in  purchasing  jewelry,  diamonds  or  art  goods.  It  is 
worth  a  good  deal  to  the  recipient  of  a  Christmas  present 
to  know  that  it  came  from  such  a  firm. 

A.    ®.    C.    FELDENHEIMER 

Leading  Jewelers,  Opticians  and  Silversmiths 
of  the  Pacifiic  Coast. 

Corner  THird  and  IVasHington  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 
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8he  CabUd— 

A  Philadelphian  whose  wife  was  going 
abroad  felt  that  it  would  show  sincere  affec- 
tion if  he  encouraged  her  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  sending  him  a  cablegram  an- 
nouncing her  safe  arrival  in  Liverpool. 

"Just  a  word  or  two,  you  know,  dear,"  he 
said  at  parting.  "You  know  cabling  is  a 
very  expensive  piece  of  business." 

"I  suppose  so,  Harry  dear,"  she  said  tear 
fully.  "And  it's  so  sweet  of  you  to  want  me 
to  go  to  such  an  expense.  It  is  lovely  of 
you." 

They  had  to  fetch  him  a  glass  of  water, 
and  they  feared  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  when 
the  "word  or  two"  came  a  week  later  C.  O. 
D.    It  was  as  follows: 

"Dear,  Dear  Harry:  Here  I  am  all  safe 
and  sound,  and  I  can  hardly  realize  that  I 
am  really  and  truly  in  Europe.  I  had  a 
perfectly  lovely  trip  across,  and  I  wasn't 
the  least  little  bit  seasick,  and  I  was  the 
only  lady  at  our  table  who  didn't  miss  a 
single  .meal.  Wasn't  that  lovely?  And  we 
had  one  real  stormy  day.  But  I  just  enjoyed 
standing  on  deck  and  watching  the  billows 
roll  and  the  white-capped  waves  sweeping 
hither  and  thither.  And  we  had  a  burial  at 
sea.  It  was  dreadfully  solemn.  It  was  one 
of  the  sailors.  Poor  fellow!  I  know  I  am 
going  to  have  a  lovely  time,  and  I'll  be  a 
regular  European  by  the  time  you  come 
over  for  me  in  the  fall.  Don't  you  let  your 
horrid  business  or  anything  else  keep  you 


Mme.  Aza  Holmes 

DERMATOLOGIST 

Every  affliction  of  the  human  face 
and  scalp  treated.  Birthmarl<s  and  Fall- 
ing Hair  corrected.  Premature  Gray 
Hair  restored.  Every  case  guaranteed. 
Three  years  references  of  Portland's 
leading  physicians  and  citizens  given. 
Advice  free.  Dermatology  and  Massage 
taught  for  professional  purposes.  Ab- 
solutely pure  cosmetics  made. 

PARLORS.  364  MORRISON  STREET 

PHONB  HOOD  262         PORTLAND.  OR. 


POMPADOURS 

Gent's  Toupees 

Wigs 
Switches  and  All 

Kinds  of 
Other  Hair  Goods 

PARIS  HAIR  STORK 


306  WASHINGTON  ST. 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 


TEETH  Extracted 
Without  PAIN 


CROVN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK 
A  sreciALTT 

Laf^est  and  Best  Equipped  Dental  Ofike  on 
the  Padfic  Coast 

The  Most  Sensitive  Teeth 

raied  Without  the 

Slightest  Pain 

ConsuIUiion  Free     /^      Fees  Re^soruible 


DR.  B.E.  WRIGHT 

Grtdute  of  lovt  State  University 
343)^  Washington  Street,  corner  Seventh 
Pkoae  Main  3119      PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Offic«  Hours :   8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.    Sundays,  1 0  a.  m.  to  1 2  nu 
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from  coming.  And  do.  do,  do  take  the  best 
of  care  of  yourself,  and  write  every  steamer. 
There.  I  guess  I  have  cabled  all  you  will 
want  to  pay  for,  so  good-by.  Lettie." 

— Woman's  Home  Companion. 

H  Crtumpb  for  CWldren— 

If  there  ever  was  a  man  deserving  of  the 
gratitude  of  children  and  of  "grown  folks" 
for  the  work  he  has  done  for  children,  it  is 
W.  W.  Denslow.  He  has  taken  the  classical 
fairy  tales  of  our  youth,  and  with  his  brush 
and  pen  revised,  improved  and  made  them 
to  glow  with  life.  AH  the  coarseness,  cru- 
elty and  anything  that  might  frighten  child- 
ren has  been  eliminated.  They  are  decidedly 
new  and  unique,  more  striking  in  text  and 
picture  than  any  children's  books  hereto- 
fore published.  The  colors  are  unusually 
brilliant,  and  the  eyes  of  every  child  who 
beholds  one  of  these  masterpieces  will  shine 
with  unspeakable  delight.  They  are  pub- 
lished by  G.  W.  Dillingham,  New  York. 

RtvCscd  Version  of  pofniUr  Songs— 

"It  Don't  Seem  Like  the  Same  Old  Mile," 
as  sung  by  the  gentleman  whose  horse  ran 
away  and  who  had  to  drag  his  buggy  home 
in  the  rain. 

"Sweetheart,  I'm  Waiting  for  Tea,"  as 
rendered  by  the  husband  of  the  accomp- 
lished and  beautiful  hostess  who  was  giving 
the  pink  tea. 

"If  I  But  Flew,"  being  the  peculiar  word- 
ing given  to  the  justly  celebrated  refrain  by 
the  hold-up  man  being  chased  by  five  police- 
men. 

"Every  Morn  I  Bring  Thee  Triolets.'^  as 
warbled  by  the  poet  who  daily  indited 
touching  bits  of  verse  to  his  lady  love. 

"Good  By.  Sweet  Jay.''  as  sung  by  the 
bunko  steerers  and  the  gold  brick  men  to 
the  gentleman  from  Posey  county,  Indiana. 

<S>    ♦ 
IWard  on  the  Street— 

Ardent  Youth  (at  the  rendezvouz) — You 
see,  I  have  came  as  I  promised. 

His  New  Found  Friend — I'm  so  glad  you 
done  so. 

A.  Y. — Clara  Warner  asked  me  to  call  on 
her  tonight,  but  I  wouldn't  of  went  for 
anything. 

H.  N.  F.  F. — I  seen  her  today.  She  looked 
awful  pale — powder,  I  guess. 

A.  Y. — She  didn't  used  to  look  so  bad. 

H.  N.  F.  F.— Oh,  r  ain't  never  thought  her 
pretty. 

A.  Y. — I  guess  I  won't  go  to  see  her  no 
more.     I  like  you  more  than  her. 

H.  N.  F.  F. — Aw,  you  don't  neither. 

A.  Y. — That's  right;  I  guess  I've  fell  in 
love  with  you. 

H.  N.  F.  F. — You're  jollyin'  me.  Boys 
can't  jolly  me  no  more. 

Here  a  man  rushed  up  and  killed  both 
perpetrators. — Toledo  Blade. 


Wear  Silverfield's 
Fashionable  Furs 


The  Silverfield  label  on  a 
garment  it  a  passport  of 
reliability.  The  pre-emi- 
nence of  bis  styles  has 
been  recognized  by  the 
best  dressers  of  the  West. 
For  an  Xmas  gift  there  is 
nothing  more  appreciated 
than  a  Far. 

A  Nobby  Neckpiece 

For  wearing  with  a  tailor- 
made  the  garment  opposite 
is  most  appropriate.  It  is 
trimmed  in  fancy  silk  or- 
namenu.  Special  prices 
to  readers  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly.  In  Mole  Op- 
posam,  |8.6s  }  in  Good 
Beaver  I9.85.  Prices  in 
other  Furs  on  application. 

Send  Today  for  Fur  Fashions 

It's  an  illustrated  review  of  the  latest  creations  in  Furs. 
With  our  lowest  price  quotations  for  garments  of  a  re- 
liable quality.     Mail  orders  always  carefully  filled. 

lEe  SQverfield  Fur  Mfg.  Co. 

PORTLAND.    ORE. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


26S-26S   MORRISON  ST. 
1330   SCCOND  AVBNUC, 


There  are  Many 

Kinds  of  Gin 

but 

DR.  BOUVDER'S 

Buchu 
GIN 

Has  No  Equal 


An  Infallable  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder 

Troubles.    Sold  by  All  Liquor  Dalen. 

WORTH  TRYING 

GRUNAUER  COMMISSION   CO. 

^A0tF»O   COA»T  AGENTS 

116  CalifbrnJa  Sfrcct  San  Fkakcisco,  Cal* 
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Goldsmith  Addition 


^  Extending  from  Lovejoy  Street  to  Savior  Street 
and  from  Twenty-third  Street  to  the  Cornell  Road. 

The  Finest  Residence  Location 
In  the  City 

Lots  at  reasonable  prices  on  easy  payments.      Call  at 
or  address  room  209  Abington  Building, 
,  Portland,  Oregon  for  particulars. 


FIREIFIREII 

Whan  thatwUamlty  comaa  you  will  think  of  inauranoo. 

Will  your  **thtnking  about  it"  coma  TOO  LATE? 

Don't  dalay.    Inaura  with  tha 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO. 

oINcirYoffk.  The  great  American  Fife  Inwrance  Co. 
Cash  CMHal,|3.000,000-Asseto  ovor|16,000,000 
ALL  AVAILABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  POUCY  HOLDERS 


J.  D.  COLEMAN,  Qeneral  Agent, 

Til  Parili  MMr       260  SUrk  St..  Portland.  Ore. 


lOT.^  POWER  "^'"'^"'i5'^*"'''f''^E''^'^"^f'^^ 
iTUEC  MACHINES aSLPPUES 


LATHfS 


Eastern  Oregon  ConnnFiercial  College 
and  School  of  Shorthand 

BAKBR  CITY.  ORBOON 

Modem  methods  in  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand.  Best 
sjrstems  in  each.    Board  and  Tuition  reasonable. 

PROF.  IVI.  O.  PERRY^  Principal 


L.  M.  PARRISH,  Notary  Pablic 
GEO.  E.  WATKINS 

FRANK  E.  WATKINS,  Notary  PnbUc 


Parrish,  Watkins 
&Co. 

B8TABLI8HED  1872 

REAL  ESTATE 

RENTAL,  INSURANCE 
AND  LOAN  AGENTS 

250  Aider  St,  "PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Annual  Settlements 
the  Best 

Ex  Insurance  Commissioner  Fricke,  of 
Wisconsin,  speaking  of  the  "Deferred 
Dividend"  policies,  gave  this  illustration: 

November  i st,  1 8  8  2 ,  a  man  in  Wiscon- 
sin insured  his  life  for  about  $10,000, 
and  his  policy  said  that  "  if  he  was  alive 
and  the  policy  was  in  force  at  the  end  of 
20  years,  he  would  receive  a  cash  Divi- 
dend/' The  company  prepared  to  pay 
him  $3400  dividends,  November  ist, 
1902,  but  found  that  he  had  died 
October  15  th,  within  two  weeks  of  the 
time.  They  paid  the  policy  but  kept 
the  $3400.00. 

Had  this  policy  been  in  the  Massachu- 
setts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company^  the 
^3400.00  would  have  been  paid  in 
addition   to   the   policy. 

If  seeking  Insurance,  it  will  pay  you 
to  look  us  up. 

H.  G.  COLT  ON 

PACIFIC  COAST 
MANAGER 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Portland^  Oregon 
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AUTHORS ! ! 

The  Pacific  Monthly  wants  lire,  up-to-date  ankles,  with 
photos  (mart  be  first-claas)  for  illustration.  Anything  interesting 
is  desired.    Address,  Thb  Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  Ore. 


BEAUTIFUL 

HUMAN  HAIR 

SWITCHES 

SENT  OH  ARPROVAl 


k 


Mall  to  us  a  lock  t^f  yout  Hflir  cut 
cioiw  to  the  roots  ana  wc  wiU  send 

MAik  iWiTGHt  extra  ^Kort 
sileiM,  24  Inches  long,  weight  1% 
ounces.  If  yoni  find  it  of  most 
1 1 1 tiiordi nary  value  and  are  per- 
fectty  Ratii^BrdK  rnnit  only  li.50; 
otherwise  ret  urn.  Enclose  Atc 
cents  for  posts ge. 

Rmtt  mad  0r»  Swttefmm 

<^  ine  Ji  .50  switch  will 
be  given  t^Kf^I^  ;^r 
seUm^  3  fiwitchest  at  ft.^  each. 

We  can  supi:>ly  nil  kinds  of  Htklr  Gcxtds  at 
treraely  low  prices.    Sentl  for  Catalort- 


CWC  A  OOm,  Ohioa&a^  HU 


THE  WCmDER  OP  THE  WORLD! 

The  Nagoris 
Cactus  Fiber  Bath 
and  Flesh  Brush 


'Used  9.000  times  and  dolnfl  flood  service  yet" 

Made    entlrelj    of 

vegetable   fiber   :: 

Made  with  a  aewlmr 

maoblDe  : :  No  wood 

to  crack  or  warp  : : 

No  met«l  to  mat  : : 

No  glue  to  melt  :: 

No  rubber  to  soften 

No  holes  to  fill  with 

dirt  and    germs  :: 

Perfectly  flexible- 
fits  any  spot  on  the 

person  ::  The  only 

brush  In  tbe  world 

that  can  be  purified 

by  heat  or  steam  :: 

Boil  or   bleach  it 

without   harm    :: 

Send  it  to  the  laun- 
dry   with    your 
TDBKI8H6O0      washing  ::::::       mittkn  76c 
Use  dry  as  a  flesh  brush.   Use  with  HOT  water  as  a 
soft h»th  brush    Use  with  GOLD  water  as  a  HARD  bath 
hmsb.   Bemoves  Blackheads.  Pimples,  Moth  Patches. 
BnlMSway  Rheumatism,  Stiffness,  Lameness,  etc. 
Turkish  Brash  50  cents.    Ask  for 
It  at  stores  or  order  by  mmll  direct 

'*TOU  OAM  TAKK  A  TI7RKI8H  BATH  IN  A  BASIN  XT  YOU  USB  A 
CACTUS  FIBER  BRUSH." 

DR.  MAG0RI8   HOME  TREATMENT  CO.,  INC. 

BiNQHAMTON,    N.    Y. 

N.  B.— Agents  wanted  to  introduce  our  specialties 

ererywhere.    Full  particulars  sent  on  request. 


EAHES  TRICYCLE  CO. 


We  Mannfactore 

TRICYCLES 
TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

INVALID  ROLLING 

CHAIRS  and  HOSPITAL 

FURNITURE 

Send  for  Catalogue 

2018  Market  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

534  S.  Broadway        u      i 


LOS  ANGELES 


Beautiful  Flovirers 

Through  the  medium  of  the  express  companies,  we 
can  deliver  to  any  railway  station  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  our  flowers  and  designs  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
condition.  The  quality  of  stock  we  use  and  the  care 
we  exercise  in  packing  insures  its  safe  delivery  after 
a  journey  of  two  or  three  days. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  fine  flowers  and  designs 
arc  second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  Coast  With  a  score 
of  large  hothouses,  covering  several  acres  of  land,  we 
are  constantly  cutting  large  quantities  of  the  choicest 
flowers. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  for  further  information. 

Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

CI.ARKE  BROTHERS 

389  Mox>s*isoA  St.*    PortlaAdlf  Or^tfoA 


One  Hundred  Dollars 
in  Gold  Each  Month! 


Is  what  the  average  good  salesman  or 
woman  makes.  Some  make  from  ten 
to  twenty  dolkirs  per  day  on  commis- 
sion. SIX  HO'JRS  each  day  is  the  aver- 
age time  given  to  work  and  it  is  an  every- 
day work.  It  is  an  all-the-year-around 
business.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Gentle- 
man or  Lady  and  we  employ  only  re- 
liable, honest  people.  Experience  as 
salesman  is  not  necessary.  We  manu- 
facture over  forty  articles,  most  of  them 
our  own  patents.  We  assign  territory 
and  protect  our  sales  people  in  their  ter- 
ritory. You  have  a  customer  in  every 
house  where  smoke  comes  out  of  a  chim- 
ney. We  want  local  agents  in  every 
town  and  general  agents  to  handle  and  con- 
trol territory  and  appoint  their  own  local 
agents.  We  prefer  to  assign  territory  in 
Washington.  Oregon,  Montana.  Idaho, 
Alaska  and  the  Philippines  but  will  cor- 
respond with  eligible  parties  anywhere. 

Write  to  us,  address 

DR;  MAGORIS  Home  Treatment 
Company,  Inc. 

Dept.  P. 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertiseried  by 
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He  Smiles 
Had  Piles 
Was  Wild  witK  Pain 
Cured  Piles 

(THmVm  WKy) 

He  Smiles  Again 

HE  USHD  THB    DR.    MAGORIS  STANDARD 
PILBand  RECTAL  TREATMENT.     It  cur«d 
Mm,  it  wUI  cure  yoa.    It  NEVER  FAILS  to 
cure  Piles.  PIstale,  Uloers,   PUearee  and  All 

cure  or  refund  your  money. 

MONEY  TALKS,  WB  BACK  IT  UP. 

Sold  at  the  ttorea  or  by  mail  postpaid  for  60 
cents.  Use  in  a  minute.  No  delay  from  duties. 
Safe  for  man.  woman  or  child. 

Write  to  us  for  free  books,  for  free  edvloe  for 
yourself,  your  family,  your  friend. 

We  want  GENERAL  AGENTS  and  SALES- 
PEOPLE ererywhere.  Town,  county  or  sUte 
territory  assigned  to  the  right  party.  Write  lor 
particuUirs. 

IIIIJIIWIIIlIilUIllTCO.»t 

(0«P»T  P.) 

BINQHAMTONt  N.  Y. 

WE   DO  A  GENERAL 

PRINTING 

—  BUSINESS  — 
and  Solicit  Your  Patronase 

^^^^^^^^ 

# 

THIS  MAGAZINE  IS 

A  SPECIMEN  OP 

OUR  WORK 

F.  W.  Baltes  <S^  Co. 

First  and  Oak  Stt..  Portlaiid,  Oreson 

fVeber  Tone 


IS 


ff^eber  Tone 


LARGE   STORES    ALSO,    SAN    FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

AND  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


DISTINCTLY  peculiar  to  Weber 
pianos  alone ;  the  musical 
artists*  ideal — sweet,  clear 
and  beautifully  sympathetic  ^  No 
more  fitting  case  has  ever  been 
made  to  house  the  Weber  tone 
than  the  Chippendale.  It  is  ex- 
quisitely fashioned  and  perfectly 
proportioned,  its  simple  decorations 
only  serving  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  handsome  wood  of  which  it 
is  made  •[  This,  and  all  other 
late  art  styles  of  the  Weber  pianos 
sold  by 

EILERS 

Piano  House 

Washington  Street,  Comer  Parit 
PORTLAND,    OREGON 
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Portland,   Oreg'on 

As  a  center  of  wealth,  and  in  comtnercial  importance,  Portland  ia  far  ahead  of  any  city  f*f 
equa.1  pi>pu]atiort  in  the  United  States.  In  population  Portland  today  ranks  lorty-eecoiid  amQfig 
the  dties  of  the  Nation.  As  a  wbcut-shipping  p^Jint  but  four  cities  of  the  United  States  enjoy  a  Urfef 
M|>ort  trade  than  Portland  does.  Portland  ships  more  wheat,  fiour  and  lumber  than  any  city  on  the 
pjjeific  Coast,  and  these  staDies  are  produdta  of  the  immediate  country  with  which  Portland  docs  the 
principal  business.  In  the  volume  of  accumutaitd  wealth  on  the  basis  of  population,  Portland  is 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  worM. 

The  richnees  of  the  country  tributary  to  Portland  is  no  more  noticeable  than  is  the  diversity  of 
these  resources.  South  of  Portland  for  350  miles  lie  valleyE  of  wonderful  fertility,  while  In  the 
mountains  and  on  the  biBhcr  elevations  bordering  this  succession  of  valleya  ia  a  forest  wealth 
of  inestimable  value.  The  woods  of  Oregon's  fofcisls  arc  the  most  valuable  for  general  commercial 
purpo«e«  in  the  world.  The  output  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Oregon  is  one  of  the  great  re- 
sources  of  the  state*  Oregon's  numerous  streams,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  touch  the  coast 
line,  yield  large  values  of  &sh  prodpcts,  as  alattstics  show.  Oregon's  fruit,  for  fullness  of  size  and 
for  excellence  of  flavor,  surpass  the  world. 


^ 


Some  Favor  If*  Views 

L^f  PoriLaFid,  showlicis:  the  htfbor  and  two 

of  the  five  snqw-ctad:  mountalna 
vSslble  from  thsclty 


Portland  will  always  remain  the  chief  banking  point  and  shipping  center  for  the  products  of 
the  entire  Columbia  River  watershed.  The  keynote  to  Portland's  continued  greatness  is  found  in 
the  water-level  haul  from  the  vast  fields  of  Eastern  Oregon,  Eastern  Washin^on  and  Northern 
Idaho  to  tidewater  at  this  port  This,  with  an  open  river  to  the  sea,  120  miles  distant,  insures  Port- 
land advantages  as  a  railroad  center  and  shipping  port  for  the  heavy  export  trade  that  no  other 
city  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  ever  hope  to  overcome. 

Portland's  tributary  country  is  rich,  and  the  best  part  of  this  country  is  Upped  by  water-courses 
which  carry  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  at  all  seasons  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  In  extent,  in  richness  of  soil,  in  productiveness  of  its  diversified  industries,  in  accessi- 
bility and  in  climatic  conditions,  the  country  which  supports  Portland  is  one  of  the  most  favored 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  spirit  which  has  inaugurated  the  movement  for  the  world  exposition 
in  Portland  in  1905  is  he  spirit  that  promises  the  most  for  the  future  greatness  of  Portland  as  a  city 
of  the  first  rank. 

For  furdier  information,  address, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
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A  VIEW  OF 
SEATTLE  FROM 

ITS 

MAGNIFICENT 

HARBOR 

•^15^^*^ 
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Seattle,  WasHington 

Seattle,  Wash.,  is  situated  on  Puget  Sound  and  on  the  G.  N.,  N.  P.  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific railways,  1,850  miles  west  of  St.  Paul.  956  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  on  the  shortest 
line  between  New  York  and  the  Orient,  at  the  point  where  the  great  railways  meet  the 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  June  6,  1889,  occurred  the  terrible  conflagration  which  swept 
away  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  entailing  a  loss  of  $12,000,000.  The  city  was  rebuilt 
within  the  following  year,  much  better  and  more  modern  than  before.  The  population, 
which  had  reached  43.000  in  1890,  had  doubled  in  1900. 

The  most  rapid  increase  in  population  occurred  during  the  years  1896  to  1900,  inci- 
dent to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  and  operations  in  the  Philippines  and  Ori- 
ent, occasioning  large  increase  of  shipping  from  this  port.  With  the  operation  in  Alaska 
and  the  Orient,  Seattle  began  a  phenomenal  growth,  which  has  not  abated,  but  con- 
trarily  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  in  everv  direction,  in  keeping  with  the  increase 
of  population.    The  city  directory  indicates  a  present  population  of  132,000. 

Realty  transfers  for  1902  were  $17,927,763.  and  the  amount  of  building  permits  taken 
out  for  the  same  period,  $6,325,178.  Bank  clearings  for  1902,  $191,885,963.  The  bank  depos- 
its for  1902  were  $28,242,805,  an  increase  of  over  $8,000,000  in  1901.  The  receipts  of  gold 
at  the  Seattle  Assay  Office,  from  the  date  it  was  opened.  July  15.  1898,  to  December  31, 
1902,  amounted  to  $67,919,838.10. 

One  of  the  remarkable  signs  of  advancement  for  the  city  in  the  past  two  years  was  in 
the  matter  of  new  buildings  and  general  improvements.  The  city  has  completed  a  gravity 
water  system,  at  an  expenditure  of  $1,200,000,  obtaining  a  never-ending  supply  of  pure 
mountain  lake  wat^r;  the  street  railway  systems  have  generally  been  consolidated,  extend- 
ed and  largely  improved;  streets  have  been  paved  and  regraded.  Transportation  compa- 
nies have  greatly  improved,  the  city's  water  front  in  building  large  and  commodious 
docks  and  warehouses,  and  business  blocks  have  been  constructed  up  in  the  thousands. 

An  indication  of  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  can  be  seen  by  the  following  postal 
figures:  The  postoffice  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  $228,000;  for  1902,  $277,000;  while 
the  money  orders  issued  and  paid  were,  for  1901,  $2,648,657;  for  1902,  $3,617,891.  Another 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  g^rowth  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1902,  24 
clerks  were  added  to  the  force,  and  16  letter  carriers;  5  additional  stations  were  also  added. 
There  are  now  employed  in  the  postoffice  88  clerks  (including  stations),  and  63  carriers. 

The  City  of  Seattle  now  has  connection  with  Tacoma  by  electric  street  car  system, 
and  has  transcontinental  railway  facilities  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Burlington  and  the  Canadian  Pacific;  a  Japanese  line  and  the  two  mammoth  steam 
freighters  to  take  the  run  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  system,  between  Seattle 
and  the  Orient.  These  two  freighters,  each  with  a  displacement  of  33,000  tons,  built  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  will  make  with  their  advent  a  vast  reduction  in  freight  rates  across  the 
continent,  as  well  as  to  the  Orient — promising  a  vast  increase  of  travel  and  freightage 
via  Seattle  to  and  from  Oriental  countries. 

Possibly  no  one  item  of  a  business  nature  ever  gave  so  much  of  promise  and  promi- 
nence as  the  awarding  of  a  contract  to  a  Seattle  firm  for  the  construction  of  a  first-class 
battle  ship  of  the  largest  class.  The  citizens  of  Seattle  made  up  a  bonus  of  $100,000, 
which  is  the  difference  between  Eastern  and  Western  prices.  Following  this  gain  for  Se- 
attle came  the  magnanimous  gift  to  the  city  of  $200,000  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  the  public  library,  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of  Jan.  i,  1901. 

The  schools  and  churches  of  the  city  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  older  and 
larger  cities,  and  the  $200,000  high  school  building  now  under  construction  will  add  largely 
to  the  present  facilities — "second  to  few  cities  between  the  seas,"  says  an  eminent  authity. 

The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  is  just  across  the  Sound  from  Seattle,  and  its  supplies 
are  purchased  here.  The  expenditure  for  supplies  exceeds  $100,000  per  month.  It  has  the 
only  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific  Coast  large  enough  to  dock  a  battle  ship.  It  gives  steady  em- 
ployment to  about  600  mechanics,  and  is  growing  in  importance  yearly.  Fort  Lawton  is 
situated  within  the  city  limits,  and  provision  is  being  made  to  increase  the  garrison  to  a 
full  regimental  post. 

The  merchants  of  Seattle  practically  control  the  trade  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, which  runs  up  into  many  millions  and  is  increasing  yearly.  Seattle  is  in  the  center 
of  the  coal  mining  district  of  Washington.  Some  of  the  mines  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city,  and  all  of  them  within  100  miles.  The  output  of  the  mines  in  1901  exceeded  2,500,- 
000  tons. 

Seattle  is  the  headquarters  and  base  of  supplies  of  the  Puget  Sound.  Alaska  and  Fra- 
scr  River  salmon  fisheries.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  wharves,  warehouses  and  elevators 
on  the  water  front  is  712,900  tons,  and  the  berths  for  vessels  alongside  of  the  wharves  are 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  line  of  ships  four  miles  long.  Two-thirds  of  these  improve- 
ments have  been  erected  since  June  i,  1900.  The  greatest  industry  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles.  There  are  about  450  lumber  and  shingle 
mills  in  the  state,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  8.000.000  feet  of  lumber  and  28,000,000  shingles. 

For  further  information,  address  Secretary  Chamber  of  Co  mire  rce^Seatt  ley  Wash. 
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REAL  ESTATE,  ETC. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 

3  SHr^ct"'     Portland,  Oregon 


G«o.  H.  Durban.  President  O.  M.  Smith,  Sec'y 

J.  L.  HartoMUi.  Vice-  resident 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

No.  3  Chaiiiktr  off  CoMHioreo,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

AB8TRAOT8,  OEaTIFICATE8 
OF  TITLEt  TAX  8EARCHE8t  LOAN8 

Special  Rates  aade  to  Attorneys.  Real  Estate  Agents 
and  Brokers 


329BURNSmE  ST 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 


John  H.  Mitcbsll 


Albbrt  H.  Tannbr 


MITCHCLL  &  TANNER 

Attomcvs-at-Law 
Commcrdal  Block       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


VULCAN  COAL 
COMPANY 


OBALBRS    IN 


ALL  GRADES  OF  BEST  HOUSE  COALS 

OtMn  coal,  full  weight,  prompt  delivery. 

Eastern  and  Western  BlacksmiUi  Coals. 

Foundry   and    Smelter   Colie. 

Special  Rates  on  Carload  Lots. 


Tius  Edition  of  the 

PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

fe  11,000  Copies 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 
Pierident 


J.  THO&BUUf  Rom 
▼ioe-PrMld«nt  and  Manacer 


T.  T.  BURKHA&T 

Secretary 


JOHK  K.  Koi.xx>CK 
Aeit.  Secretary 


LOANS 
REAL  ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  have  the 
Largest  and  Best 

Equipped  Real 
Estate  Office  and 

the  lar^st  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  In  the 
cHy.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  chain  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and  certificates  Issued 

thereon 


The  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


Please  mention  the 


Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisdBigitized  by  V^rrOOQ  IC 


Corporations  CoUeftions 

Organized  Copyrights 


L.  N.  ROSENBAUM 

Solicitor  of  Patents — Pension  Attorney 

304    NEW    YORK    BLOCK 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
U.   S.    A. 


Patents  Pensions  and 

and  Caveats  Trade-Marks 

Obtained  Obtained 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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I.ACK   OF   CONFIDENCS:   OFTEN    SPOII.S 


DOUGH 


You  will  not  lack  confidence  in  placing  your  pictures  in  our  care,  or  your 
interior  decorating  in  our  hands. 

We  have  one  of  the  finest  stores  of  the  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Our 
factory  men  and  our  journeymen  decorators  are  the  very  best  to  be  had.  We  are 
equipped  in  every  respect  to  give  the  best  possible  service. 

The  most  select  line  of  Mouldings  and  Interior  Decorations  within  your  reach. 

C  H.  MOOREHOUSE  <&  CO. 

seventh  and  Aia*r  S«i>««to.  POKTI^AND.  ORKGON 


We  Have  the  Trade  on  Fine  Cigars! 


Why? 

'*  La  Integridad  ** 
*'  Henry  the  Fourth  " 


"  El  Sidelo 


ft 


Good  Reason? 


Portland,  Ore.    AUen  <!^ 


!i  Lewis     ^ 


X.OOO       R.  ES  "W 

' -_  Tr»itnTr,n«>  ol.rktirfll  nr 


--     1^    s,       Tcj  BnycTTf  who  Will  prori^  ww  do  oo«  iJs  mi  w«  id^i-rllai, 

^  titvrj  (mmUy  1  n  AmcrlitL  t,iid  ««  I  ntrnd  li»JlT«  Kimy  •.(  tmm 
*  S^i.fRIO  II I  !l  ^  K  il  H  k  rh  1  b  flfdcF  t0  do  tlili.  Da  yim  W9F I  4tlfrr 
Hi*ue  notctkieFiulyrotMi^yeiflai  tiroii  tiiT^oariAaif  «ada% 
dr^M  ind  wr  wUl  KnU  jrvu  et^tit  boxci  d|  out  nnvdliij  m 
tai^h iMx i«t  -J^,  .mud rt4iim  tii ONLY iLQp  vribi f&OlneilP- 
edf  trth^Bik*  prtrarmnllclne.  TtiiittwiifoitipwyggrfWii 
f bJ  t  L  a  u  d  T  h  at  f  rta  lYnlljr  Wnat  t  lU»  ilubcd.    Ttl«  frVOM  Ofilhr 

?{m  KDd  iJi^liSljYftftcr  too.  frfciir*  til*  4laht«  fcnd  h(i*e  li> 
uiiljr  uPTcl  thcnt,  and  ftTC  cnHfvl:!'  ikCir|lli!ll  tllAt  tlicf  att  eqo*) 
to  fciiy  t  jawi^i  jrru  rm,  purrbM«  in  tUfl  cooiJfcrT  We  trtiit 
yi^a  wtthtbftdiigtiAniri  dAaWtttl  ^iM  rupnlTvd  fortPOT  m«d^ 
Clriif.  WcdftUlU  b«r«Di«yiHlSU7b4t«  Ewan  fbqli^  tof  Mumftlite 

T  he  dltrnar  Mt  cniuliti  <<f  MjAeret.  Bud  ti  &tr  tL  «to«  &ir 


TheyarflU 


.  _- .  _  - .  __.™i  ('f  Mjtocet.  iHd  U  tU 

BAf  E  Itidodt&ff  fiYDpjptirMt  Snii«r»tc«»  KDd  t ,_ 

abd  Marf  m  coTcr  duhi%  cflA^  p^  ttttCtor  fend  mUk  pltcbc«, 
' M€-i  wit  hi  blue,  trri'«u  kud  lold.    Or  we  will  tlkm  roa  SO  per  cenL  tammla^oA  1«  hIBsiC oar  BiaarMi 


COlXINIIIL  MEOiClNC  COMPANY,  Me.  Tt  SROAOWAT,  Dcrr.  66«  Hi 

Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers^ 


y  Google 
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Heaven  oi  Earth 


LOVE  and  BEAUTY  ilAKE  HEAVEN 

80  let  tu  have  pnre  hearUi.  beautiful  flowers, 
houses,  birds— Day  beautiful  women.  Brerj 
woman  can  be  lored,  can  be  beautif  uL 

LOLA  MONTEZ   CREME 

the  SKIN  POOD  and 
TISSUE  BUILDER 

makes  ladies  beauti- 
ful; prevents  wrink- 
les; keeps  skin  in 
perfect  condition; 
no  matter  what 
blemish  disfigures 
fi^ce  or  form,  Mrs  Nettie  Harrison's 
articles  will  cure.  All  druggists, 
75c.  pot.     Last  three  months. 

Superflous  hair  permanently  remoTed. 
For  any  special  or  complicated  blemish  sC 
lace  and  form,  write 

IRS.  HETTIE  HARBISON  GO. 

78-8O  Qtury  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


PAINT 

THAT  LASTS!! 


We  are  agents  for  R.  N.  Nason  &  Go's 
Pure  Liquid  Paint — there  is  no  better 
made. 

We  agree  to  Repaint,  Free  of  Charge, 
any  building  on  which  it  is  not  found 
satisfactory. 

We  have  all  sized  packages  and  fifty 
different  shades.    Ask  for  color  card. 


Chase  Paint  &f  Oil  Co. 

140  Fust  Strbkt       .-.       S    E.  Corner  Alder 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


'Drunkei^ness  Is  a 
Disease  and  can  li«  cured'' 


''Tfae  Drunkard  is  a  Sick 
Man^  not  %  Cnm'mwl" 


The-- 


KEELEY 


Institute 


Fbiinc   MAIN    194 
Call  of  write  r 

First  and  Mont*gamery  Streets  PORTLAND^  OREGON 


We 
Appeal 

to 

Wives,  Mothers 
and  Sisters 


Help  yuur  husband, 
your  son,  your  bro- 
ther! Tbii  bcauciliii 
home  awdti  your  iut- 
kring  loved  onesj  and 
will  cure  them.  We 
proiHide  the  cornktrtSf 
privacy  and  freedom 
ijf  home — no  bcks^ 
bars  or  padded  cells, 
Otif  buanest  b  Co  cure 
drunkenneUf  nervous 
diie^Kt,  opium,  mor- 
phine, tttiblceo  and 
other  drug  habits. 
Everything  confiden- 
tial Spetial  accorri- 
modationi  for  ladies. 
Send  for  litcf^tiire,  it 
will  operi   yoor   eyeSr 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with 


ith  advertisers      C^  r^r^rs^o 
Digitized  by  VrrOOv  IC 
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Forestry  2Si 
Irrigation 

AMontNy  Ma  jazincdevotcd  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  natural  resources  through  %yise  lue 


Published  in  Washington,  in  dote  touch  with  the 
National  Government,  making  its  arddet  authora- 
tivc,  meritorious  and  timely.  The  list  of  contribu- 
tors includes  the  names  of  the  leaders  in  these  two 
lines  of  endeavors  ^  This  magazine  not  only  keeps 
pace  with  the  increasing  interest  in  forestry  and  irri- 
gation, but  leads  the  thought  in  these  two  important 
questions.  It  is  of  interest  to  all  who  want  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  logical  ''expansion**  questions  now 
before  the  country  ^  If  you  are  interested  in  these 
two  live  subjects,  which  President  Roosevelt  con- 
siders "the  most  vital  of  the  internal  questions  of  the 
United  States**  you  should  be  a  subscriber  to  Forestry 
and  Irrigation^  official  organ  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association  and  of  the  National  Irrigation  As- 
sociation ^  Subscription  price,  ^i.oo  a  year. 
Sample  copy  free  if  you  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly 

Address,  rOlLESTRY  wai  nUtlGATiON 

Atlantic  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Free  Booklet  on  F0LDIN6  BEDS 


Closed  Bed 
omize  room  in  the  house, 


\\  c  have  t«$ucd  a  booklet 
on  Welch  Foldms  Beds 
that  will  be  of  interest  to 
any  one  desiring  to  econ* 
or  who  wants  an  extra  bed 
that  can   be  easilv  folded  up  out  of  the  way. 

It  shows  20  of  the  latest  styles  of  Parlor  Cabinet 
Beds,  Combination  Folding  Beds  (combining  beds  with 
wardrobes,  chiffoniers,  writing  desks,  book  cases  and 
dressers),  and  our  famous  "Oxford"  Beds. 

WELCH  FOLDING  BEbS  are  absolutely  safe 
(guaranteed)  and  the  result  of  20  years  experience 
in  folding  bed  manufacture.  They  are  the  only  ones 
entitled  to  bear  the  trade  mark  of  the  Grand  R^ids 
Furniture  Association,  which  means  highest  quality. 
Welch  Folding  Beds  can  be  seen  at  furniture  stores. 
If  none  arc  on  sale  in  your  town  write  us  how  to 
get  one. 


Welch 

Folding:  Bed 

Company 

Offloe,  56  Ionia  Street, 
GRAND   RAPIDS,  MICH. 


The  Matter  Specialist  of  Seattle.  Who  Cures 

Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  and  Treats 

Patients  Personally 


^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^fe  ^fe  ^fe  ^e^fe^e^e^»^e^»  ^B^k 
▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼  VVTVVWW 

VaHooGole 
Hyt/roGoiB 


OUR£D  TO  STAT  OUREO 


#•  OmUinm  mm  RmSm. 

Mi 


VARICOCELE 


Under  m^  treatment  this  in* 
sidious  disease  rapidly  disap- 
pears. Pain  ceases  almost  in- 
stantly. The  stagnant  blood  is  driven  from  the  dilated 
veins,  and  all  soreness  and  sweUin|[  sabeides.  Every  indi- 
cation  of  Varicocele  vanishes  and  m  its  stead  comes  tne 
pleasure  of  perfect  health.  Man^  ailments  are  reflex,  origi- 
nating from  other  diseases.  For  instance,  innumerable  blood 
and  nervous  diseases  result  from  poisonous  taints  in  the 
system.  Varicocele  and  Hydrocele,  if  neglected,  will  onder- 
mine  the  physical  strength,  depress  the  mental  factilties,  de- 
range the  nervous  system,  and  ultimately  produce  compli- 
cate results.  In  treating  diseases  of  men  I  always  cure 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause.  I  desire  that  every  person 
afflicted  with  these  or  allied  diseases  write  me,  so  I  can  ex- 
plain my  method  of  cure,  which  is  safe  and  permanent.  My 
consultation  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  my  charges  for  a 


\;wu»uil«»UU     wtll     (iWb     jrvu     UVLUIUK,     ouu     US/     wuau^w     AW*      •         9 

perfect  cure  will  be  reasonable  and  not  more  than  you  will    pA^ 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits  conferred.  "#' 

i  STATE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  | 

*i*  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  701  FIRST  AVENUE  *f* 

•f*  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON    :    Rooms  SO-S8  •f* 

^-  ^-  ^-  ^- -^- -^- ^-  ^-  ^- -^-  ^-  ^- -^- -^--^ — A^-m — m^.m — A^^m — m — • — m^^m^.m^^m^^m^^m..^m^ 

Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertiser^(j  by  vJjOOQ^S 


'S*    nCDTAIHTV  nC  PIIDC  ^^  ^^^  you  want.    I  give  a  legal  guarantee  to  ci 
^      UlIi  I  mH  I  I   Ur  UUnC  what  I  have  done  for  others  I  can  do  for  yon. 
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Make  Your  Own 

Belts  with  the 

BEADWORK 

LOOM. 

It  also  weaves  bead- 
work  Sasheti,  Chains, 
Fobs,  Etc. 

Beginner's  Complete 
Ontit,  $1.50.  Express 
z$  cents  extra. 

For  sale  only  by 

FrohmmnTradlngCo. 

Parlor  C 

Portland  Hotel 

Portland,  Or. 

Dealers  Indian  Beads 
and  Baskets 


HATTERS   AND   FURNISHERS 

Buff  urn  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 

94  Third  St.     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Western  Mantle  Co. 


1=  PORTLAND.  OREQON^ 

Mannfaaure  High  Grade  Gas 
and  Gasoline 

Incandescent  Mantles 


Our  business  and  pleasure  —  to  give 
more  light  to  the  world.  No  mantle 
made  in  America  or  Europe  excel  ours 
in  light  or  strength. 

•AtasnoOMi  72  Finsr  8t. 
orrioi  AMD  rAOTORVi  367  B.  ALOin 
PORTLAND,  ORCGON 


Make  you  son  or  daughter  a  Christmas  Present 
of  a  Scholarship  in  the 

International  CoiTes[>ondence  School 

SCRANTON,  PA. 


FREE  LESSONS 
600,000  STUDENTS 


PORTLAND,  OREGON   OFFIOE: 

201    MCKAY    BUILDING 


FREE  CIRCULARS 
150  COURSES 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisei^cl  by  VjOOVLL 
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DIRECTORS: 
C  A.  DoLPH       L.  A.  Lewis      Joseph  Simon      A.  L.  Mills      C.  F.  Adams      James  F.  Failing      J.  N.  Teal 

Security  Savings 
^  Trust  Company 

266    Morrison    Street,     Portland,    Oregon 

A  Bank  of  Discount  and  Deposit 

Statement  of  Condition,  October  ist,   1903 


R  ESOU  RCES 

Loans *  |i^io,)ii.)o 

Bonds    .     .    |870,«904.9i 
Premiamt  .     .    1,141.9]       871,147.84 
Cash  and  due  from  cor- 
respondents   .     .     .       810,674.11 

|}«50),i44i6 


LIABILITIES 
Capiat %   150VO00.00 

Surplus  and  undivided 

profits      ....  96,556.88 

Deposits },i  56,587.18 

I)«50),i44.i6 


This  Bank  itivites  accounts  from  individuals,  firms,  banks,  merchants  and  corporations, 
and  will  extend  to  its  customers  every  accommodation  consistent  with  good  banking. 
Interest  paid  on  savings  accounts  and  on  time  certificates  of  deposit. 


Prael,l1e^eIe&Co. 

Imfrttrs  •/ 

China^  Art  Pottery^  Rich  Cut  GlasSj 
Silver  Plate. 


COPVRlGHT 


Chafing  Dishes,  French  Steam  CoflPec  Pots 
Cooking  Utensils 

Rttall  Dtpartmtnt:  100-106  Fifth  St.,  Nmt  Stark 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 


m/s/s/3/sr,s/sriS/s/a'ysrs/s/s/s/s/s/s/s.fS/s/s/c 


Novelty  Photo  Fan 

THE  NEWEST  THING  OUT 


FOR   DECORATING  THQ  HOME 

The  most  beautiful  and  artistic  article 
ever  offered.  Holds  any  cabinet-sixed 
photograph  or  kodak  picture.  No  prettier 
way  ever  devised  for  showing:  photos.  Can 
be  hungr  on  the  wall,  placed  in  a  comer, 
or  on  the  piano. 

Just  like  cut.  made  of  finest  mat  or 
poster  board.  In  bottle  green,  ruby  red. 
pearl  gray  or  chocolate  brown,  decorated 
with  ribbon  to  harmonize  and  securely 
riveted.  Can  be  opened  and  closed  at  will. 
Size,  open  22x12  in.,  closed  6x12  in.  Send 
30  cents  for  one  today,  stating  color.  A 
set  of  four,  one  of  each  color,  postpaid  for 
one  dollar.  Agrents  wanted. 
W  EST  COAST  SUPPLY  CO..  1 66  Park  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


Please  mention 


the  Pacific  MonJily  when  dealing  with  advcrtis^^j  by  CjOOQIC 
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£1  Principe  de  Gales 

King  of  Havana  Cigars 


ESBERG-GUNST  CIGAR.  CO. 


PACIFIC  COAST 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Prices  on  Application  PORTLAND,   OREGON 


? 


f 


Send  25c  for  sample  half-pound  package,  postpaid  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 
CARROLL  CHOCOLATE  CHIP  CO.  353  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 
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SPECIAI^  CI^ASSIFI£D  DIRECTORY 


SKATTI^K.  WASH. 

PORTI^AND,  OR.C 

BANKS— 

National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

R.  R.  Spencer,  Cashier. 

BRASS  WORKS— 

Oregon  Brass  Works, 

69  Second  St.  N. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  &  SUPPLIES— 

Portland  General  Electric  Co.. 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts. 

The  Scandinavian  American  Bank, 

A.  H.  Soelberg,  Vice-Pres't. 

BOILER  WORKS— 

Oregon  Boiler  Works, 

Foot  Stewart  St. 

Standard   Boiler   Works. 

FRATERNAL  ORDERS— 

Order  of  Washington 
J.  L.  Mitchell,  Supreme  Secretary. 

612-615  Marquam  Building. 

1013,  lois,  1017  First  Ave.  South. 

LEATHER  AND  SHOE  FINDINGS— 

IRON  WORKS— 

Northwestern  Iron  Works, 

1041    Railroad    Ave.    South, 

Foot  of  Connecticut  St. 

Union  Iron  Works, 

1602  Railroad  Ave. 

J.  A.  Strowbridge, 

189  Front  St. 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS— 
Anderson  &  Duniway  Co., 

200-208  Alder  St. 

MINING  COMPANIES— 

DeSoto  Placer  Mining  Co.. 

326  Globe  Building. 

SAFE  AND  LOCK  COMPANIES— 
J.  E.  Davis. 

66  Third  St 

Joaquin  Miller  and  other  Characteristic  Western 
Authors  and  Artists  contribute 


to 


SUNSET 


$1.00  a  Year 


IOC  a  Copy 


The  only  magazine  that  faithfully  tells,  by  pictures  and  text,  of 
the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west-  ■^^■■■■■^■■■■■1 
em  borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  engrav- 
ings. The  representative  business 
houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If  you 
want  to  learn  of  California  and  the 
West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


PUBLISHBO   MONTHLY   BY 

Passenger  Department 
Southern  Pacific 


4  Montgomery  Street  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 
lo)  Clark  Street  ....  CHICAGO 
j49Bro«dw«7  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
49  LeadenhaU  Street    .    LONDON,  ENG. 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers 
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MARRIA8E 
SECRETS 


For  Lovers  and  those  about  to  marry. 
IlIuB.  Edition.  Bent  sealed  by  mall  for 
10c,  (silver)  and  2c,  stamp,  ▲merican 
Importing  Co.,  Box  2858.  Boston.Mass. 


SCALPINE 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for  all  diseases 
of  the  scalp.  It  prevents  the  hair  from  falling. 
Cures  dandruff  and  makes  the  hair  grow.  To  in- 
troduce this  remedy,  we  will  send  by  prepaid  express 
one  bottle  of  Scalpine  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
one  dollar. 

8LOCUIW  DRUC  CO,,  Heppner,  Oregon 


I.  HUT>MK 

President  and  Manager 


H.  P.  STRICKLAND 
Secretary  and  TreaJiurer 


THE  VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

Manufttctnrers  of 

MACHINERY 

Jobbers  of  MILL.  MINING  and  MARINE  SUPPLIES 

Phone  Exchange  5       P.  O.  Box  1139 

Fifth  Ave.  S.  and  Uuie  St.  SBATTLB,  WASH. 


Incandescent  Arc  Lights 

5c  PER  HOUR  while  Burning  on  Meter  Basis 

Electric  Lamps  Below  Cost  to 
consumers  of  our  current,  viz: 

I5c  Each;  $1.75  per  Dozen 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 


RMOIMB 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


»l*»***»»'l*»li 


Largest  Qothiers  in 
the  Northwest* 

*  The  highest  type  of  perfection 
IN  MEN'S  AND  BOY'S 

I  high-grade  dotUng,  liimishfaigs  and  hats 

Mali  orders  promptly 
attmndmd,  to 

;  PORTLAND     ^     OREGON 

►  »»».HM|t.|.».iM|..i>.H..|.».|i.i,|l.|i.|..|i.|i.i.4.<..|. 


*Hp 


ii 


THE  GLORIOUS 

STARS  AND  STRIPES" 

We  make  them  to  order.    Anv  size.    Any  quantity. 
A  large  assortment  of  FLAGS  consUntly  in  stoclc. 

Bags, Twines, Tents,  Awnings  and  Mining  Hose 
BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Write  us  for  prices.    Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

W.  C.  NOON  BAG  CO. 

Incorporated  1893 
32-34  First  St.    210-216  Couch  St.    Portland,  Ort. 


THE  MAGNIFICIENT  SCENERY 


OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "  DALLES 
CITY'S  *•  R  E  G  U  L  A  T  O  R  *•'  and 
**  BAILEY  GATZERT"  of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS  THIS. 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday, 
for  The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood 
River  and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 

S.  Mcdonald,  Aatnt.  Portland.  Ortgon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN.  Agent.  The  Dalles.  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager.  Portland,  Oregon. 
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White  Advertiting  Bureau 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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The  Fay-Sholcs 

I  Holds  Record  por  Speed 


Leading  Single  Keyboard. 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES  SOLD 

AND  Rl&NTKD 

BXPBRT  RBPAIRINO    ::    Rubber  Stomiw. 

Seals,  etc.     ::     Typewriter  Deekj, 

Cbairt,  Btc.     ::     Office  and 

Dapllcatliig  Ooode,  Btc. 

COAST  AQENICY  CO. 

MlvMUtiiit    231  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


CUARAHTEEO 


Jf  you  want  a  Paieri.  we  feuarantre  loget 
ycu  one- cheaper  than  you  can  i.et  It  oLie- 
wbore.  Wriie  us  beicrc  define  a  ceai 
■  wlfh  Fat«nt  Ancir.eys 

The  Picifk  Mor*lhly,  Porllind.  Ore. 


"""'^  *""  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 

We  call  for,  Sponge,  Press  and  deliver 
one  suit  of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew 
on  buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

SI. 00  A  MONTH 

UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

847  Washington  Street 
BOTH  PHONES  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Frank  Calkins  ^Coe 


Tailors 


370  Aia«r  St.*  POR^TI^AND,  OR.. 

(Between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets) 

J.  P.  PINLEY  &  SON 

Cuibalnicrs  end  Tuncral  Piixcfors 

BOTH  PHONCS  No.  9 

Lady  Attendant 
Cor.  Third  and  Madlton  SU.,  PORTLAND  ORB. 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations 

Paper  Hanglno*  Painting  and  Kaltomlnlng 

807  ALDER   STREET 

Phone   Black  1693  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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RlDGRANDf 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

Throttsh  Salt  Lake  City,   Qlenwood  Springs, 

Leadville,  PneUo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver  to 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH 


THE   WORLD'S   FAMOUS    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  SCENERY 

Castle  Gate,  Canon  of  the  Qrand,  Royal 
Qorge-BY  DAYLIOHT 


Three  Convenient,  Comfortable  and  Luxurious 

Fast  Trains  Dally. 

Carrying  All  Classes.    Modem  Equipment. 

Tourist  Excursions  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 

Boston  without  change. 

Dining  Cars.    All  Meals  Served  A  La  Carte 

on  All  Trains. 


For  Rates,  Routes,  Polders,  Illustrated  Booklet, 
call  on  or  address 

W.  C.  MoBRIDE,  Cen'l  Agent 

1 24  Third  8tr««t,  Portland,  Oragon. 


ICALIFORNIA 


<  ► 
i  > 


CO  TO 


via  the 


Beautiful  Shasta 
Route 

Elegant  Vestibule  Trains 

leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  eternal 
Sunshine 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  and  Return, 

$55.00,  limited  to  90  days  from 

date  of  sale 

The  Best  of  Everything 

For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing 
this  delightful  trip,  address 

W.  E.  COMAN 
General  Passenger  Agent       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
Railroad  Co. 


Leaves. 


Daily. 

8:00  a.  m. 

a:30  p.  n 

Saturday 

only 

7:00  p.  m. 
Except 
Saturday 


DEPOT  FIFTH 

AND   IRVING  STREETS 

PORTLAND 


For    Maygers ,   Rainier,    Clat- 

•kanie,  Westport,   Clifton,  Am- 

toria,  Warrenton,  Flavel,  Ham- 

•  I  mond,   Fort  Stevens,  Gearhart 

Park,     Seaside. 

Astoria    Express 


Arrives. 


Daily. 


11:10  a.  m. 


p  :40  p.  m. 


Ticket  office,  255  Morrison  street  and  Union  Depot. 
J.  C.  MAYO,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Astoria,  Or. 


IMPORTED   AND   DOMESTIC 
GOODS 

Albert  Bittner 

HIGH   CLASS 

MercKas^t  Tailoy 


412  Washington  St.      PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Digitized  by 
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McCLURE'S 
SANITARY 
ABDOMINAL 
BANDAGE 

Has  proven  an 
unqualified  suc- 
cess for  Obesity 
or  Weakness  of 
the  Abdomen. 

INVESTIGATE 

Write  for  our 
circular   or    call 

Pat.  July  as.  1809  at 

THE  McCLURE  CO. 

41 7  Marquun  Building,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Olympla  Route 

Multnomah  <SL 
Capital  City 

Neiv  Time  Card 

MULTNOMAH.  i  CAPITAL  CITY. 
Daily,  except  Sunday.  Daily,  except  Sunday, 
Lv.  Olympia  6:30  a.  m.Lv.  Seattle  7:00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Tacoma  9:00  a.  m.Ar.  Tacoma  9:00  a.  m. 
Lv.  Tacoma  10:00  a.  m.Lv.  Tacoma  10:00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Seattle  la.oo  m.Ar.  Olympia  1:00  p.m. 
Lv.  Seattle  i  :oo  p.  m.Lv.  Olympia  4:15  p.  m. 
Ar.  Tacoma  3  :oo  p.  m.  Ar.  Tacoma  7 : 1 5  p.  m. 
Lv.  Tacoma  3 130  p.  m.  Lv.  Tacoma  7:45  p.  m. 
Ar.  Olympia      6:30  p.m.Ar.  Seattle        9:45  p.  m. 

Connecting  with  Shelton  and  Kamilohle  Boats 


Landings: 

Galbraith   Dock,   Seattle:     Commercial  Dock, 

Tacoma;    Percival  Dock,  Olympia. 

Fare  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  50c 
Round  Trip,  75o 

r«f«pAon«  Pink  tS9f,  Smattlm 


S.  Willey  S.  S.  &  Navigation  Co., 

R.   C.   FORCE.   Manager. 


I^adies 
Appreciate 

the  roomy  retiring  rooms,  cosy  compart- 
ments and  the  many  little  conveniences 
especially  arranged  for  their  comfort  on 
the 

North- 
Western 

I^imited 

««TK«  TraiA  for  Comfort** 

every  night  between  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago,  via  The  Northwest  Line. 

Before  starting  on  a  trip — no  matter  where — 
write  for  interesting  information  about  com- 
fortable traveling 

H.  L.  SISLER 

aCNCRAL  AaCNT 

183  TKira  St.*  Portlaaa*  Or«. 

T.  W.  TEA8DALE 
•T.   PAUL.   MINN. 
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The  Pioneer  Dining 

0% 

n 

"^ 

Car  Route  and 

.       1 

Yellowstone 

mfrtU 

^Sgg2^ 

Park  Line 

V^y  VBfl 

TO 

^ 

W      1 

ST.    PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 

TIckeU     sold     to     aU 
points      in      the      United 

l^r ' 

J 

CHICAGO 

States.    Canada   and   Eu- 

^^s ^f^^H 

WASHINGTON 

rope. 

^^^^^ 

^^m^Swi 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

IH 

Telephone    Main    244. 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

For   detailed    informa- 
tion, tickets,  sleeping  car 
reservations,    call    on    or 
write 

Vj 

ST.  LOUIS 

A.  D.  Charlton   j 

*  .^Jr  " 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL               M 
PASSENGER                  ^B 

^^^^^ 

#VP^' 

AGENT                        ^^ 

255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Thii 

%  PORTUND, 

OREGON 

. 

THE  LINE 

New  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeplns:  Cars 

THAT  CROSSES 

Library  Observation  Cars 

THE 

Lighted  by  Acetylene  Gas 

MOUNTAINS 


"Rockies" 


"Cascades" 


BY 
DAYLIGHT 

New  Equipment  Throughout 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  for  full  information,  call  on  or 
address, 

J.  W.  PHALON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent  H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent 

122  Third  Street,  Portland 

A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON.  6ia  First  Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash. 


^ 
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THOSE  DESIRING 


PERFECT 
CUISINE 


AND 


PERFECT 
SERVICE 


WiLi*  Find  these,  and 
Refinement  of  Surround- 
ings, THE  Distinguishing 
Characteristics  of 

KRUS£*S  RESTAURANT 
AND  GRILL  ROOM 

Cor.  Fourth  &.  Stm-k  Sts.,  Portland.  Or. 

OATERINQ    FOR    SPECIAL     OCCASIONS 


SPECIAL  COUPON  NO.  371Q.  GOOD  FOR  $2 

HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY 

Most  rational  and  common  sense  methods  known. 

Cut  this  out  and  try  the  treatment  at  our  expense. 
Health  Culturk  lNSTiTUTEj3IPottlt.SnFnBCiiM,eal. 


ym\W::'/'^/9,.... 


PARKERIvwcifj^^ 


FOUNTAIN  P£N 


..  Nio  ijUI  iir  U'O  yoniojf  niii=  fii 
tnHMiilM-M-d  At  !1jLs!I  !f4>&i44iri,    li.*^ii  Him 
i\lty  inftti>c?rn  r«rTctity:ront]j'.     If  y«m  .in 
Ini  dnubjl  t»  trrwfitft  to  liu>  atiil  vcHni   in 
iTtvi"  !Jnitip[httj|Lr  thnt  wIIHh"  ft  la.»tlh>t   n- 
III  I  mlv'y  I  if  tlu'  iri  wf  fur-  iiirtnj  yva  ra^  >**ltyt  a  Purkvt 

l.is,;!,',    I   ^u■■Ll^      U    I-   iim    i^ui:4«Eil  i^tH^rnrt   ^^*  pij|wln.l 

V.  rir*-    «  li.!!!ii-i'  It  1-  ii-f(l  .'ii£?(3  i>ri*i>  tlmt'iH  a  yvtir.  I 
Jt  l>   i«   ^iiHs'-iiit  vviili'lL  vt  ]|L  Ijrta  iiip|iii>cljil«iM»3' iH'VtT^' 
Oiif  w  fift  1^.  yti*-'. 

Ko,  l.tl  50    AspJandldpHnforllttlDtnanG^-' 
Nob    10  or  018,  fa  OQ     A  larK&f  ami  beUtx 

pon.  Bcrew  ^oint  or  folntlesB 
No*i   90  or  OSO,  *a  SO      No  bettsr  QUftlUy  at 

nay  |:ii'(cE     A  most  poimUir  pen  I 

No    OaiJ,  Hosctieroii,  ®3  OO      Ni^watyl«.    "Wll)  I 

not  roll  from  deek 
Nos    Ofi4    or   24,    scrcTW  Joint    or    JointLoHS 

IrfiLTKC!  lilx^  pou.  *4  OO     Fatb&r.  brotiier.  or  I 

RUY  fffsntiomait  would   cdnsldar  ttUm  j^on  a  I 

No    !30.  $5  OO     I.iLrf?«r  than  No   S4     SoriofI 

a  I  umbo.    HloMEi  lot  of  Ink  I 

No.  6.  irold  bond,  prfc^e  t3.00.    DlBttnctJvel^  I 

H  Itidya  ppn. 
No    11,  «olrt   covtsretl   bftFrel,    pdce  Ve  OO 

Very  handHomo 
No    13,  t>eRrli  find  troltl.  makoiii  n  beautlfu]  and  t 

tTalnty  proaent  to  either  lady  or  iffeatlemnni 

Tlif'  f  I  rr-Bifi  ij  n>r  lir^'  a  tl  f  ^jH-ii-lrt  IT¥  lhi!i>|riiod!*,  My  I 
caEjiLiiLTit^"  -<iiiiiu>,  I'Fiitfra'fc  liiir*  i<r  oM  thu»Mr  ntj'fctHi  and  I 
ottis-i  -  Mnv  I  nitl  iiiilH  >  <mi  h  L'opjn  kud  iiT  the  I 
8uni>'  llriH*.  1^1  Vi'  yini  I  hi'  iiiimt'  riF  frie  of  Itl'X^  i*I  I 
thp  lnHinU'nii-r-^'rtlim  v,<|||  tin^  -'Ijirkjr  L'un-e:"    In  I 

et't'tif  r]ii.-i»'  ii-^  4i< r  In  i,i.<ir  I  "-iL'llt-^,x>l4'iise  ordi>r  I 

d(r\-.-i  Sill  HP  |icii]t|p/  h?i\i.'  Mi>lfi-eiil  anoiuciy  hii  a  | 
dtfelfli  I'll rji *■  1'  f'l-ii^  f<ir  i   hritiLiiijui  r»r<'Ht*i.t  1^.  | 

KiniDv  wrUv  una  tj-ilJiy. 

GEO,  S,  PARKER 

TKK    PABJ^KK    PE?i    I'm, 

14  Ml']  Street  Janeavllle,  IflTU 

l\  H.  If  TtKU  hMi  ^friie  In  vuMtr  1i'rri*r  thni 
J  nil  MnmslntBudlnfT  puri.'liasQr  nf  tt  Ij^iuitf 
niriirt-ii.l  wihe-ernl  >iHi  i-*iinnllnn.i|iiSfir.V,  H  fi 
Ini'li  :iliiruinii1ii  I'lilu  jiihI  [us|H'r  riiTlHi'.  i»ti  i* 
vMi  |*t  .if -liniiiPT  fr.r  [iiir'tii«-('.     Tii  MMii'i>  TtJi'- 
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DIAMONDS 

ON  CREDIT 


»\ 


Diamonds  on  Credit  Tystem"^^    We  are  the  Largest  House 


that  any  person  of  hone*!  intent  ions,  no  matter  haw 
^ar  away  they  maF  livc»  mijr  open  Ji  Confide* ntlal 
Charge  Areouat  ior  m.  Dismondn,  Watch  or  other 
valuable  article  o(  jewel ry,  and  pay  the  *ame  in  m 
'eriu  dl  eaiy  moalfaly  t»yin#nii. 
Hnur  Xft  Tin  If  Write  today  for  our  beau  lifuW 
UOW  lU  1*0  lU  ly  illustrntd  CatalTjfue.  and 
from  it  Klectany  irtido  that  you  would  like  10  wear  or 
own  i  dr,  perhaps  use  an  a  fift  to  1  Loved  ane.  We  will 
ten<i  your  selection  on  ic^roval  to  your  homer  place  of 
ol  buiinesj  or  eiLpreu  fiffice  as  yoti  prefer.  Exatnine  it 
At  IeiiuTe]y  and  ai  carefully  ai  you  wiihi  then,  if  it  is 
all  that  jroii  anticipated,  and  the  best  value  ynu  ever 
saw  for  the  money  asked— pay  one-fifth  of  the  price  and 
keep  it,  f  he  balance  you  may  aend  us  jn  Gsht  equal 
month ty  payments. 

On  the  Other  Hand,  mit.^;i"m 

the  article  to  us  at  otir  on^nse.  Whether  you  buy  or 
not^  we  pay  all  express  andotherchairgrea— you  paynoth- 
ing,  neilherdo  you  assume  any  risk  or  oblijTation  what- 
ever. We  lubmU  our  ffoods  on  their  merits^  with  ahsc^- 
lute  con6dence  that  their  quality,Lo^  price  and  our  easy 
terms  of  payment  will  commJind  Toor  fa  von  We  ask 
but  one  opp^irturiity  for  addinir  your  name  to  the  larf  e:^t 
Jisi  of  pleased  cxtstomera  with  which  A  Diamond  house 
K-aseverhonorird. 


in  the  Diamond  business.  We  are  also  oat  of  the 
oldest— Est,  Itoft.  We  refer  to  any  bank  in  America— 
uk  your  local  bank  how  we  stand  Ln  tlie  busiiie^ 
world*  They  will  refer  to  their  Coaimcr:irtl  Agency 
books  and  till  yott  that  we  &tatul  very  ht^h.  tnd  thai 
OUT  representations  may  be  accepted  v^ii'houi  questicii. 

Our  Guarantee  Certiftcate,  ''^th 

every  DLuuond,  is  the  broad«^C  and  slrouKCSt  ever 
Issued  bya  responsibk  concern.  Further,  Aejcivetho 
broad  gTuaniniec  of  cftrapletc  sat  iii  act  ton  to  eiftiT 
purchaser  Our  eKchan^^  system  is  the  imr^st  liberal 
ever  devised^  for  it  permits  you  to  return  any  Diamond 
bouifht  of  us.  and  get  the  ful!  amouut  paid  In  (JEidiaogd 
for  other  groods  or  a  lai^er  Diamond. 

Vour  Christmas  Plans  ^^U'!?^.nS! 

you  have  locked  thrfjufh  our  Catalo^ue^  and  ooa* 
sidcroH  fihit  you  unn  H.^  m  (rift-iDaking  in  -^onjuBCtloii 
with  the  MJI'TIS  gVSTEM,  The  fJW  which 
you  mii^hl  pay  fnr  sorntxhiTifir  che^p  and  trashy,  will 
make  the  hmi  payment  on.  and  put  you  in  imm^ 
di.ite  pof^es^iimn  «t  a  jplfndjd  Dinmond  or  Watch* 
VouranthiiJimskc  pifts  thnt  are  ^mmensunite  with, 
andfippmpriateto  the  crirrumslances.  without  any  ^tdij- 
aidenble  initial  outlay-  Thert  can  be  no  mor^favor^ 
able  time  than  the  present  for  boyini?  a  Diamond, 
Prices  are  advandng  ateadiliy  and  a  pfflfit  of  l5or?0 
per  cent  wiih^n  a  year  jtccms  assuJcd-  Dealers  jf  ?ocf- 
ally  agree  in  thf s  prediction. 


Tft  t\t%  i*^9h  Utivi^vi  rtf  T\Y»ifnArMlv  w*  ^^^^  *  proposition  to  make  wfiidi  i*  ihottjaehly 
10  me  LaSa  Buyer  OI  UmmOnaSp  characteristic  ol  our  house,  it  is  .lothluir  le«  than* 
written  agT«mMiit  t<t  return  all  that  *bey  pay  tor  a  rJiimc^nd- less  t'^n  per  cent,  at  any  iim»  within  one  year. 
Thus,  one  mi^bt  t^eir  a  fifty  dollar  yiamond  for  a  whok  year,  then  send  tt  back  asd pet  ll&.CM)*  maJdnff  ^«  QOft 
of  wearinff  the  Domood  less  ttua  tes  cents  per  week. 


Write  to-day 
for  catalogue 


LOFTIS   BROS.  !&•  CO^ 

Diamon  ds — iVa  tch  es^Jeofetrj^ 
D*9t«  P  1  86    93  to  98  Stmtm  St**  Cl&i<»tfo«  Hi* 
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The  New 

Folding   Pocket 
KODAK 


No.  3A 


Price 
$20 


Pictures 
of  neMT 
size  and 
sKape* 

3%x5y2 
incKes. 


Broader  in  scope  tHan  anytKinc^  Heretofore 
attained  in  PocKet  PHotofi^rapKy 

CASTMAN  KODAK 
COMPANY 


Send  for  Kodak  Christmas  Book. 


R.ocKe8ter,  Neiv  YorR 


Cooof 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers 
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ii  Portraits  ii 


When  you  want  an 

especially  artistic 

photo  made, 

C.  ButterivortH 

about  it. 


sSTUDIO? 


345>^  MTasKington  Street 
Z  PORTLAND,    OREGON 


{ 


♦#♦♦<♦♦#♦♦#♦»♦»♦♦#  i  m  i I »»»♦ 


\  I    We  Make  a  Specialty  of  Enlarging  in  Oil  Colon,    \  \ 
Crayon  or  Pastel 


£. W.Moore  ii 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


REMOVED 

Seventh  and 

Waslrington 

Streets 


PHONS  MAIN-  2898 


Ground  Floor  Studio 
on  Seventh  Street 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

^iitmimiii  ^ 


GENUINE  COLUMBIA 

HardNoiildedRecords 

FOR  USE  ON  ALL  CYLINDER  TALKING  MACHINES 

NEW  STOCK  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY  .%  IMPROVED  PROCESSES 

Don't  Pay  Twice  as  Much  f of  an  Inferior  Article*  For  25  cents  you  can  sfet  the 
BEST  WAX  RECORD  EVER  MADE  Columbia  Records  are  known  all  over  the  world, 
and  always  have  been  the  standard  of  superiority.  If  you  are  not  aware  of  -this  fact, 
INVESTIGATE.    It  will  cost  you  nothing*    We  will  give  a 

Columbia  Cylinder  Record  Free 

To  any  owner  of  a  cylinder  talking  machine  who  will  call  at  our  store*    If  you  cannot 
call*  send  ten  cents  for  postage  and  give  the  name  and  number  of  your  machine* 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co.,  ^ 

128  SeventK  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

Catalogs  A  Mailed  on  Application 


Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertiseiied  by  VjOOQlC 
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rN 

RKjHT 
UNITS. 


ibl)e\\^n)tekeWrtieal  Pile. 

Vertical  filings  ts  simply  the  filing  of  letterst  papen^  blll>^ 
etc«t  on  ed^fe  in  f olderSf  instead  of  flat  in  the  ordinary 
letter  file*    If  not  acquainted  with  the  system  we  would 
like  to  explain  its  advanta^fcs*    If  familiar  with  itf  how- 
ever^we  want  to  show  you  the  best  Vertical  Filing: 
Cabinet  fitted  with  the  most  perfect  Vertical  Files 

for  the  system  ever  made*    If  you  can^t  call^  write 
us  for  pamphlet  containing:  valuable  information* 

THE  J.  K.  GILL  CO. 

Portland,  Oregon 


..  v: 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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iNnilimu    more     .Tpprnfunati^     .^s     ;*     rern* 
calrn-fiar   arnj   tJie    Fairy    CaltTidaT    i*i    the   nio*ti   Artistic    o(    thp   year, 
onv   \n   each   nf  ynur   friends^ 

rornrists  of  seven  shtcls,  JO  x  ^i-Hr  f^ce  tram  all  advertising,  the  first  thtct 
hear  in  ST  the  year  *  calfndar  and  rbc^  ntbtr  rsitx  heads  of  beauliful  women,  with 
;i,  burnt  Itaihcr  border  effett  and  decottititms  in  L'Art  Xtmvcau-  E3Ci|lliskely 
iiMki'gr'kpbiMj    in    Iwelvr  miliir*,   nrJidy    ft.r    hani^ifig. 

HOW^    TO    GET    IT 

SfT>d  iii6  l"?n  *i*al  ht*%  frunt*.  fmm  Fairy  Snap.  reiM  we  Trill  send  Cdlendiar 
ali'titKitdy  free.  If  you  prefer,  s^pnd  us  55;  cents  in  !Kl«impa.  This  is,  wilbout 
ibmdil,   \Ut  iTiosl    Idjcial   caUiuIrir  offi?r  of  thq  ftfacicin. 

"F.nrv  Si»H[»  lis  Ihc  purcit  flnrt  best  white  soipp  mad*?  lor  the  toi!ct  and  bath. 
It  \h  in.l1  Ml  sli.'ipf  and  daintily  u-rai^pcd  in  an  individual  carton.  PriccT  S  cents, 
nn     \     K      FAn<ll\>K    ruMlAXV,    Itrpariment    }Q2.,   ChicafO. 


tjaprntirr  mm-lymiiLt%iAiim*m  omiw  Cfit«o 
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V- 

F^AotRsL^iRrffs 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  LABEL 

The  Wide-Shoulders  and  Broad-Chested  Effed 

Which  is  the  Corrcdt  Style  thi«   Fall  and  Winter, 
is  the  feature  in 

"EFF-EFF''  Fashionable  Clothes 

They  are  ready  to  wear  when  you  need  them. 

The  Fashionable  Coat  will  this  season  drape  the  figure  rather  than  fit  it  closely 

as  heretofore.      *^EFF-EFF"'    FashionahU  Clothes  for  Men  are 

sold  by  the  best  stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

The  Fechheimer  Fishel  Co.  '^^^  ?SSr*'^ 

WHEN  YOU  SEE  THIS  LABEL  in  green  and  gold 

on  a  box  of  cigars,  it  is  a  guarantee  that  you  are  getting      S|G     SICHEL    &   CO 

A  ULiNUIiNL  vlAKv^lA    porti^and^  orkgon 

Please  mention  the  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers/ ^^^^^^k^^ 


START  RIGHT 


ON 


TEN  CENTS 


Ralston  Cereal  Coffee 


Of  course  yoa  have  heard  that  coffee  drinking  u  bad  for  the  nerves  and 
unfits  you  for  your  work. 

You  don't  believe  it  1 

Well,  it  i»  a  faft,  just  tbe  same* 

We  can  prove  it  to  you,  and  it  will  cost  you  only  ten  cents, 

^TortK  trying,  is  it  not? 

Send  us  ten  cents  and  mention   The  Pacific  MonthlVj  and  we  will  mail 
you,  postpaid,  one  full  sized 
package  of     :      :      : 

Thiji  is  the  lowest  offer  we  have  ever  made. 

We  make  it  because  we  want  to  convince  you  chat  on  this  subjeft  we 

are  right  and  you  are 
wrong. 

It's  not  a  big  invest- 
ment in  money,  but  it 
^vill  prove  to  you  a  big 
investment  in  health, 

^WortH  louring. 
km  it  not? 


Now  settle  your  doubts 
on  this  subjet^.  Write  us 
codav. 


ACME 


Digitized  by 


Google 


The  FOX 


Perfect  Alignment  at  all  timci. 

Lightest  toucK.     Short eit  key  depression. 

Greatest  speed. 

TKe  Foac  Typ©ivritcr 

has  the  largest  number  of  time  and  labor  saving 
device*.   The  only  compoake  machine  niadr. 

ROSS  &  ROSS 

General  Agcnli  for  Orrgon  anJ  Idalin 

266  Stark  Street        PORTLAND,  OREGON 


40,000 
Gallons 

Geneva 

LITHIA     !!=:^UT!!!t: 

WATER 


have  been  sold  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  during 
the  past  few  years, 
and  Portland  has  the 

best  and  purest  water  supply  of  any  city  in 
the  world. 

Geneva  sells  anywhere  and  everywhere 
because  it  is  the  most  remarkable  mineral 
water  in  the  world.  It  has  made  more  cures 
of  stomach  troubles  than  all  other  mineral 
waters  combined »  Let  us  send  you  a  book- 
let and  it  will  convince  you. 

GENEVA  MINERAL  WATER  CO. 

203 >^  Wuhtnglan  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


k4M|HM.-H*4^4^H.4"H*4^^ 
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AVENARJUS 
CARBOLINEUM 


IS  GUARANTEED 

IT  PHOPERLY  APPUED 

TO  PRESERVE  WOODWORK 

AND  TO  DOUBLE  ITS  LIFE 


THIS  PICTURE  PROVES  IT 


EXHIBIT  i  shows  a  fence  post  that  h;is  been  treated  with  Avenadus 
Carbolineiim,  tjkcn  up  after  eleven  years'  service  in  Wisconsin 
soil—the  pw>st  is  perfectly  sound-  EXHIBIT  11  is  a  post  that  was  not 
treated  with  Av^enarius  Carbolineum.  !t  stood  alongside  of  the  other 
post  in  same  soil,  and  decayed  in  five  years.  The  bottom  post  was 
treated  with  Avenarius  Carbolineum  and  was  taken  up  after  (line 
years'  service  in  Nebraska  soiU 

Write  us  for  pamphlets.     Yon  will  be  interested  in  them  if  you  are 
interested  In  preserving  woodwork  that  is  exposed  to  the  elements. 


CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

IGO  Front  Street^  Portl^iiii,  Oregon' 


Memiittn  thf   F'aniir  M.-nthly 
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This   book    should   be  returned   to 
the  Ubrary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below, 

A  toe  of  five  cents  a  day  is  inourred 
by   retaming   it   beyond    the   specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 

N 

AIL  USE 

1 

L 

j 

■ 
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?044  099  866  550 


